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Cayenne — the  Dry  Guillotine 

BY  CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG , F.R.GS. 


OFF  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  the 
I dull  gray  cattle  - boat  Fagersand, 
loaded  with  Orinoco  beef  for 
French  Guiana,  rode  at  anchor  on  the 
sapphire  waters  of  the  Paria  Gulf.  Her 
Norwegian  complement  had  recently  been 
depleted  by  “ yellow  jack  ” and  beriberi. 
Morning  found  me  aboard,  bound  for 
■*  le  guillotine  sec,”  as  Lamartine  de- 
scribed Cayenne  a half-century  ago. 

Cayenne  — red  pepper  to  the  world 
at  large,  hell  to  the  few  thousands 
of  convicts  transported  to  this  isolated, 
northeastern  corner  of  equatorial  South 
America.  Here,  it  was  rumored,  existed 
one  of  the  world’s  most  antiquated 
and  revolting  penal  systems,  where 
thousands  of  men  are  not  only  trans- 
ported for  years,  but  exiled  and  doomed 
to  a living  death.  Men  from  French 
Guiana  had  intimated  conditions  which 
vied  with  the  cruelties  of  the  old  con- 
vict ships.  I understood  the  system 
was  legalized  by  progressive,  intellectual 
France,  under  the  Minister  of  Colonies, 
and  that  prison  - reform  movements  in 
France  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  do 
away  with  the  horrors  of  Cayenne. 

That  night  we  swung  swiftly  through 
the  dangerous  Serpent’s  Mouth  into  the 
yellow,  soupy  brine,  abounding  with 
sharks,  and  discolored  for  miles  offshore 
by  the  opaque  Guianan  rivers  which 
ever  slush  out  to  sea.  In  the  Guianas 
the  waters  from  rivers  and  sea  spread 
over  marsh  and  swamp,  and  the  low- 
lying  coast  is  the  borderland  of  the  most 
unhealthy  regions  of  South  America. 


From  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, political  prisoners  were  sent  to 
French  Guiana,  which  later  became  a 
penal  colony,  together  with  New  Cale- 
donia, Reunion,  and  certain  West-Indian 
islands.  On  March  27,  1852,  laws,  de- 
crees, and  regulations  relating  to  trans- 
portation, deportation,  and  relegation  of 
prisoners  went  into  effect  through  the 
Minister  of  Colonies.  Thus  Louis  Na- 
poleon not  only  rid  himself  of  political 
opponents,  and  from  the  overcrowded 
prisons  of  France  exiled  many  criminals, 
but  the  government  obtained  forced  labor 
and  colonists.  However,  to-day  France 
maintains  only  French  Guiana  in  full 
operation  as  a penal  colony. 

Off  the  western  seaboard  of  France  lies 
the  lie  de  Re,  with  its  quaint  little 
fishing  - village,  San  Martin  de  Re,  at 
whose  water’s  edge  stands  a weather- 
beaten old  citadel,  now  a convict  sta- 
tion. In  January  and  July  its  ponder- 
ous iron  gates  open  and  emit  some 
half-thousand  wretched  men.  Each  has 
heard  the  Court  of  Assizes  pronounce 
sentence  that  has  made  the  blood  chill, 
the  brain  wThirl,  the  heart-throb  almost 
stop — “ Cayenne !” 

Clad  in  coarse  woolen  garb  and  chained 
in  pairs,  like  a monster  brown  snake 
this  string  of  humanity  creeps  between 
glistening  bayonets  of  double-ranked  sol- 
diers down  the  long  wharf.  In  lighters 
they  board  the  La  Loire , and  practically 
all  know  that  the  closing  of  the  great 
gates  of  the  citadel’s  iron  maw  has  shut 
them  from  France  forever. 
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inaxhiiHut  of  A toifHv  of  fifth t 

or  oo>i*; ► lyW'  thoHi  for  l}fe- 

foM  t itiitf  nifthj/  yy > fri < an  «tl- 

/dub  iii  flit* 

:.:M 

of  :;fkv  '■  Vk’O'T^t  ■'-  if 

h-  /few  Mitfny 
<*■  l:n.m;h  ifutiitui 

WufirfxUi^fy^x^ih^  av<l . .tos 

__  _ JR|y d5fe/‘ $#01? t&fr# 

t&'BKii  eatiy  and  de^r gfe  erj  its  ~ 


’S'T  reb  r ,^cyst:-';  IV  iiiYETvyfc—THH.  ckie# 


i ^nif« \i$ : thmi Tgti  the  infmoou^  ini*uiwt*b“  * rlividoaliry  lost 
riv?l*  *u  (})•'  • x 1 1*  • i i'n-yjiis  o}i*mko4  w i'tji  | 

' A-:  feW  'jfiftldl  ibdikbij ...  oP  ; /Riitklf ; a vihn  have  4i[fiu 
shj  i rv's  hroko  f3f^  ^riline<s';, 

u-ofit  tin*  om-homoikiu'o  the  w.nnp 

ftfo  w > *f  a mii torn  liii «{ _ fti  ■ way  iloy  ti 

lit**  «l:-ti  b M'lvriy  .'•t  fin  mu  •<  (.<•  i;T  tkr‘  1 ^ I Oil  t { 

liCcft  a * s«‘ratvli  hit  till  < 

plafO,  . f t ! to  f o-fuo k"  >*f  oitrs^ 

a Iwiat  OiUiiou4  . hy  X?x*ri  v ioVs  ftolh  4 iilonii- 
sifiKv  'aiol  un  nb ta rrl  for  mail. 

The  ftaiiftiytty  latitorn  nfmni  dYyrn  mi  tia: 
foyt^syem/,  nplurvitd  ffiooy  of  tho  -ilf ;nt 
vuwrZi  «( ml  ;ftl bUo\ro  on 
ftf  t iiitr ; i r ;^»  : who  %i 

f ho  stern 
1 •av.'lc  to,  t(o.wh 

froslioning  tfiulo - wool  :*anl  af  dmvu 
tirt»i>]n>r|  our  rrmil4k'K*lxk  -rn  thu  luirbim  of 
Cayrunus  t he  « *>1^ * 

rhe  fort  - v’rp\Vnikt  ■;$&&*' - 
iignin-t  tfe  rou;  ■«h.i"n5.  ami  mb-  r Lr 

hilh  immgrd  i))L<ii]y  hih/iul.  I,ie'ti) vt  *^1?  #]i fiona  1 040 id 

l»u Bolings  Tin«o  J t( \ n dt‘Vtr 0 / pes t1o4  imiOUg  . ffobof^ . on 
(hmi,  or  ^trot'.'hvd  to  the  oanal  \jtmrfh'r  rigihh*  < rutiihah 
of  Hm  rmvo.  .Tin*  V.  ok-  0t>  Cayimno  is  row  Tih?itr  anil 

nu  oh},  istny  y.f  yvOoikm  iimMif  J^pwfvV;  ^ ':0y-: 

j*/Oo!-vr<;,  -.  |p|S  M'Vi* $ M-'SS.  It  onn'olod,  fjt^p 

slioih  rs  a otvil  pupulntlm*  of  about  ton  mainljf  P 
thonyamt  fhn  otvJt  polior,  there 

.ar^  .drHy  Orb  hanVlroii  and  oixty  n^rolar 


nm  myiXAjiriW, 


riirij.3*  i O'  sol  U a ry  t*<  adt  nenjerit  on  tfe**  ,f  1 ^ 

te  Eh£  ; ^ri>  x -'javilv 

Ky  rhe  imp*.  ui>hi.)trf  .7e*  .*itn':a!iru>Lsy  u An*!,  libs  vvtil  include the  privilege 
# corps , ••  .^riordn  :|.ro) u^r?- <4  ftdeiiig  - 

•b‘-:fieb  M $ u t rci-UdHiS  ■i>rtiir-f(;iiy,  \r<r-  **  Phot ogriiph? ! damcnx;  mv^^urj 

de  prfyvfcirj#  £hx*n,  rtn*}  \W  uum.  protect  i!h'  priMUier*.. 
**}.rr-?<Utf/' tip  - £kt?f%  d 'e  zettihifa  fids# e.  you  ifx  puhlirh  photography  of  mix  firk- 
[flip  (.hi-  oosdl  corps  of  *uri$ilt0:fiM  °nri\  eouM  bo  mode  )»v  h»$ 

tin ■••  a Mit;ficv  tietociuDeat  of  one  hundred  relative*  i.u  the  Minister  of  Cdlnn/u>»;" 
rf^.>5st^  nr*gfi{iaw  controls  nX^rTy  seviSix  ^ f will  late  yo  photographs  of  one 
dffydrthi  y .y  ' 1,1 1 v v \y i t b etitib  * 

About  1.1  io  town  these  nrmmVit^  of  hu~  groups  without  tir^t  asking  thoyp  who 
mwit?  •yore digging  tivm-hes,  nt  frying.  wish,  to  step  niklo”;  ami  so  periiijw^foii. 
bn* vv  ;<aek*  of  enab efe.,  some  sn  romei-  \va:i  extrarted 

.<‘rJ  they  . •» 0(!« j .scarcely  .*£um!,  all  un-  1 1 rmala  he  ya  J.'^rmuy  jt 

|?  r the  eagle-  eye  of  ti  wbite-li«»linob*(!  month  miles*  ] ogam  fook  »he  fjfyi&i 
•sc,tr<i  with  ever- ready  revolver.  ; wbi.-h  hml  orders  m lonei*,  »o  at. 

tb<£ umgmfieeijit  royal  palm*  of  8i. : iriy  • tk.Hi uti.v?,t'n.4  • ;• arid  • v i wd 

?he  Pbiee  do  lEUphvuculr.  I wOitt  b>  pro-  days  later  wo  mitered  the  Kiv». 


iMvdl  t>e  arranged, v iu* 


prom 


CATT1E  at  Sr.  UCREXT 


TBANWPORTES  LANtftNG  THE  * FA*4£PSANlVs 


my  fifteia}  letters  to 

m (Mkuiiiil 

T, ho 

nronod  porut  after 

1 my  on  i or,  ’ Ho  e< » trr.hm  l^v 

dvriy 

]M4i<vry  ’ Vifteh 

wit  fvhi 

of  the  " 

hi  iny  eJtb.rio^riVf<b 

lead  MU (t  ^of  y- 

don^o  forest . 

where  ' 

•he  xrrewf  k'Utuefct 

i:r:*pbiv-:d  rr-  <>o  * oh.  btrt  ■ e^iv 

[5  0-1 1 iove.:-ti- 

the 

grieiHin-r u*o]  iOft*o- 

of  the  pri^ony/  •;  B 

mpeif  lAbvfy# 

rtTT’lfod 

into  the  swam t>y  ’>: 

Jt  T/yu  yviH  ]iOli!i>h  nni/|y vi 

Ut0!*  :§^  ? 

mer  e<lp<y 

rvhilo  : 

tboA»i  tbo  TiKlhi/Ie- 

• •’*  Ye^d'  I frankly  ajihri 

b-  o'.i ; - hoi. 

tbcv  feat 

HWtf  pp 

bo  iopH  liHUt  geiltl.V 

r,  irpy  letups  Voueh 

ffir  fne  *' 

to  tie?*  t rede 

- wjm^. 

iVf  oi  targi? 

" IV  i-  not  rje>ir;lbjp  to  h 

;iV6  outshjers 

cleat  tug,  a nd 

&U  lia 

UfrhL  with  a tevf 

vii r v*r  tbu  pTisons.-” 

whnrvos  pokp 

jy:  infp 

Jiv.  fiyi^.-yKiniy  5ti#f 

*■*  Vt."3jy  s'oniW-  you  f»bje<0 

to  my  yoeuiir 

view., ' , ' &}  V-: 

}0j$i§§§t 

dhiy . t have  alr^n<l> 

: many  tahs% 

fhr 

^ anchor 

’ Wrtiiid  t%  to  (uldv 

bo'(  f -yvifrli  Mtliobil-'  opirthms  ami  to  $ee‘ 

bvdtfUit  .of  tin 

y Ahyrun 

i.  ho  rue  kro.ieh  in 

for  rnyself.  1 diHbt  want  to  base  all  toy 

speefmfe  offic't 

;;rs  etiiil 

e aboard,  and  five 

op i u i o n d(,p ori/'x ■ infomiwtion/1  The 

tfciHirlc*  ^vyuo.g ; a lighter  alone^idt  for 

(o»\>*rrior  t-ailfflif  rny  meaniim. 

.'iUi!.'.  A s th 

e light-* *r  loaded,  sIiovim!  off. 
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worst  criminals  in  the 
world  are  here,  but 
many  are  unfortunate 
or  weak  victims  of 
circumstances,  main- 
ly subjects  for  med- 
ical treatment  and 
reform. 

“And  the  trans- 
portes ?”  I continued. 

“Well,  some  are 
made  libere  in  the 
colony ; a few  of 
those  sentenced  to 
less  than  eight  years 
have  returned  to 
France.” 

“One  transports 
impressed  me  very 
favorably.”  Then  I 
related  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  Belgian, 
adding:  “He  was  very 
young  when  he  stole, 
and  under  stress  of 
circumstances;  I can- 
not believe  he  deserves 
his  sentence.” 

“Do  you  know  his 
number?” 

“ Yes,  36504.” 

“ He  said  he  only 
stole,  did  he?  We 
shall  soon  see  what 
this  fellow’s  crime  is.” 

No.  36504’s  registra- 
tion paper  was  short- 
ly spread  before  us, 
and  to  the  Director’s 
surprise,  showed  the 
man  had  told  the 
truth. 

The  hospitable  pro- 
prietor of  the  little 
hostelry  where  I 
stayed  was  a libere. 

The  cook  — how 
well  he  cooked!  — was  a deport S,  and 
once  cook  for  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem; the  waiter  who  served  me  was 
also  a convict  on  parole,  and  the  dis- 
pensers of  the  garbage  were  deportes. 

Deportes  on  parole  lounged  about  the 
open  windows  at  meal  - times  and 

watched  me  eat,  and  at  each  dawn 
the  sullen  clunk  of  the  tread  of  a 
company  of  deportes  awakened  me,  as, 


c opy  of  Official  Registration  Record 

This  record  shows  that  Theophilc  Hallet.  barely  out  of  his  seventeenth 
year  (1896).  was  sentenced  for  stealing  t<»  ten  years  at  hard  labor  during 
the  formative  period  of  his  life.  During  the  ninth  year  of  this 
period  (1905)  he  was  given  another  year  for  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  offense  more  inadvertent  and  technical  than  otherwise. 

On  release  he  married,  but  in  dire  necessity  gave  way  to  a passing 
temptation,  stole,  and  was  caught.  His  two  previous  convictions  were 
brought  against  him  and  he  was  condemned,  at  the  age  of  thirty  (1907). 
to  fifteen  years’  hard  labor  in  Cayenne — condemned  to  exile  at  arduous 
tasks  in  an  equatorial,  pestilential  land  without  reprieve. 


in  the  gray  half -light,  these  outcasts 
of  society  passed  to  another  day’s  toil. 
There  were  old  men  in  the  final  lap 
of  the  great  race  of  life,  on  the  ever- 
eircular,  routine  track  of  an  exile  in 
Guiana;  there  were  young  men  on  their 
first  lap,  with  the  same  circular  track 
ever  ahead. 

Deportes  begin  in  the  third  and  lowest 
class,  mostly  at  arduous  labor;  some 
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bmi  to  oh  gone  ayer 
in.  With  a waHlgir 
t passed  t. iiroUgh  » 
pJfeTanx  <>f  pitifnkwk 
i#£n,  grouped  afcmit 
.-}•$&?  I n fi  rmu  r y.  e fj> 
traiiee.  Back  of  tin? 
infirmary  wore  the 
eld^‘(?on'jH nemep t yelfs 
for  recap  turn!  numF 
On  my  oxprr^ing 
pciae  at  the  gri5*at 
OimiW  of 

I mppi  PH PP | P pH PPPP  IP  ...,v  I 1..  . ..  ... 

u |>ro3hotioVf  to  *ee<md  ;iml  hehldohij  halted.  “ 1u>ok  at  this  iVIlmve5 
av/y&'rins  riuiy  become .rowers,  ho  Jmid,  roughly  jerking  up  the  Fosr 
'ksfidlb*?.  fmwltnuies. . pamtgfft.  juniper  covering  o Isfcmefs  nuked  torso, 
gardeners,  e to. ; hut  the  lib-  which  ,y?^%  frop ( and  back,  liko  mr.c»y 
•nuis  are  tabooed.  otbors.  a ^alkiug  exhibition  of  graphic 

idmoscs  iho  sloop! in/  art,  Drawing;*  of  nude  women  wore 

&i  five;  imd  eoffeo  is  served ; popular,  and  wmuen^  name*  pr  *ume 
(V  form  squad*,  and  so u t i r i (< ai t t « »\v  6 r d .some  wopum  were  pro- 

Uglicd  of  dojiiirnint  fliemus.  Borne  tattpro  their  an- 

1 daily.  mfiouH  consist  of  oniy  tire  faces.  or  their  tipper  lips  in  modal  too 
Hon  -Onp.  one  vegetable.  a of  grotesque  Yt i u ^ t a <^Lii 

if.  !nv*:>.h  itUii  VoU  grains  of  Oll<:0  a (Uporir  .fttttv>oPd  Ida  faor  t(> 
•tod  before  eookjngN  which  re-. . a vvoU.  A nerdm*  Tri d r»d.y 

meat  fo  lop  grams.  At  Pfdo  railed  him  hideous,  whereupon  the  -b- 
ikf  **t ; 0ji§jm.  |l  pi  tlie  p^o'  .•!..*«*  rhe  warder's  skull  with  a pu\k~ 

se  heat,  hut  tbp  sun  is  Mill  oj*x.  Ofli*  rurUi  we  'stju^ht;  ;t&. - 

:h  in  the  heavens  when  they  remove  Id?  facial  tattooing, "possibly  hoVr, 

in  for  four  more  hour?  of  toll,  if  evmtping.  to  Tender'  himself  less  easily 

, from-  \vMrk  f*ty-htrs.  roll  -.<vdL  idqutifiiM,  The  French  yv.st*?ttt  of  idom.F 

fun  , buckets  of  ^mtjr  neaflqo  was  splend UHy  stimdarj ized.  J$ 

•mo  dealt  .(tut.  - From  then  on  spit*  pruVod  to  thu  b\  nor  of  flu*  phyo 
t i i Hp  f:p y f h e f ? \ «o] vos . u 1 1 1 i ] they  -oianX  hi  the  a t » H i r<>| an uol r i ea  1 J/tivura t o>vy* . 

l levfs  iy  eonitdpip^nd v-^aiVOTkaUlCvtc^d^^. . 
V‘b<o(.  b?Tore  iho  h*-at  had  |$8f  of  i?  jtffttftip  was  carried  pip  in  my: 

y®gjd>  vitpotv.  I r\  aoiied  ‘v  let*  pix^^nv  o. 

I ran^'orr^uou.  " wu-,  a Thu  -nfiWrs.  have  m seorrt  { itiea-t  ie,n 

>dnn\h  ov  bun*  ImodO'd  y sien.n  Tlio;  it f port > s ftitvo  a seojvt 

r(o.i,*p  Hy  a b;urji*eb:-r  walk  -Imuc;,  hendrd  ih.Avri  from  I he  rime-  of 

u " headnuhriei ^ \i rrd  a • the  old  East  ile ; also  eertaiu  ^bsfums, 

' - odutit? . ' tuxifi  thy  gnttb.  Fur  u^taxice,  after  a ihpvrtZ  wa?-  called 

rfidfe?  Irpeh  the  V*opi>aF  roiuti  in.  the  -offieer  inquired  hU  number 
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undulating  h(ll$  whittb  rko  from  1 ho 
swamps  fiolqw  urfe  ha  a aft#'.  ylarUatlojis 
and  gardens  worked  by  rtfcjfuhi  laid 
out  with  eia rae toristie  F reach  p t. 
Near.  the  river  relcguc* , nmde:  brinks  for 
the  government  budding. 

Wo  amended  t!  10  hill  between  two 
mrteillanh  and,  entered  the  SolhLdTloU- 
near,  a memo  rial  recreation  hoi)  for 
warders  k fe&wa  rf* flannintr  Victims 
tin  Devoir  rim  1 lie  caption^  of  the  wail 
tablets.  Pfoni  where  wp  1 ^eiittueid 
the  nmne^—n  eoiSi^  of  warded,  *<jjne  of 
which  exeite  admiration  arid  shiaw^dliiS 
desperate  character  of.  nrnuy  deport e*. 
The  ^ii?qke  ftqm  ,^fx  Chmiagofaj/s  idga- 
retfe  ,m*e-  in  ou  imbrokqn  tilhv^lreak  ef 
bine  as  lie  eiaiuvd  at  the-  list. 

^ Th&i  '’towl^fv.tk04  ou  lie  St  Joseph 
was  a bad  onftT  bo  oomuemtod.  £ The 
boards  tired  at  four  convicts  'Tooping  in 
Ihg.  da rkftcss;  the  shuts'  wen*  f hb 
Uni  lor  revolt,  ami  eouTiet^  armed  with 
knives  and  improvised  weapons  peered 
tilh>  ghosts  frofn  all  quartern,  killed'  fife-- 
a ttf  kSl  ini  t s,  a n d 1 ^«tte  red  t#  ainfetsla 
The  Cnioniai  infantry  from  Koyale  rush- 
ed then*  &t  daybreak  in  d.  terrible  death 
stTrij^kv  M 6«ka  axid;  Crq>;?d la^  whose 
n a tries  ilro  on  tho  ceiitet  Uibltt  . weire 
both  -Weijiiiis  ‘ of  • wy oft i ; «G re- 

o i.due  Seventeen  knife,  stale. 

" vSevoral  weeks  ago  eohViels  stole  a 


“ f»:efer>  v was  the  answer. 

“ A h^h#porlevjnu  sec ; a rqlfy'ue  would 
1mm*'  'tar  **!  the  same  number  as  35-02/’ 

Sixteen  and  ohe  ~ half  be- 

'$&%&'■  Et.  Laurent,.  0j i the  Maroni,  lies 
the  #r<*at  wU\jue  camp  c>f  Sfv  J earn 
which,  wnl)  St,  Laurent  and  St.  Maurice, 
eonfiixes  about  two  thhn^apd  qf  the  seven 
?heu»aud  deport?#  .of  iVeneli  (Submit. 
Mcost  of  ihese  rHeyn&liayv  been  hkMiiial 
clients  in  rife  Trial  Cmirt  of  MLsdes 
me^nors.  Skit  condemned  to  eoinpnLory 
labor,  umSr’  of  those  wKu.  do  work  re- 
tvive  a mere  pttiarqce*  ahhenirh  many 
Skilled  ipboftin*  among  them  receive  bet- 
ter  eqtqpen^ tioii • ; F Individual  felfcga- 
iX'tiC'  iidmilF  .brnraiirig  lihh-p#  makr 
very  rigid  ami  frinnidable  rules. 

; fIbe^ ^ be^miung  nf  a tropical  ijfey  :€owiid: 
foe  in  the  little,  op *n  truia  of  the  only 
mil wiiy;  fn  if rqiedt  fdurana.  Htf.  i}efi^0 
Amb  i ht^rt*^,  knd  Wm 
ifei|n:{ed,  me  os  e^eqrL  - Through  ib&  fl,trp^ 
}0  tj&&  re4"^5-tij>ed  fiai* 

trlcmpsed  the  q.m,ii  estahlishyiien^  -f  St 

JWurW  and  Si;  Viomy  ami  passed  where 

thn  lire4  splits  off  to  St.  LtViis.  an  at  her 
fykhju <?.  eamj> ; bn  t of  thir  vvay 

P rists  j^hut  ns  in  yn\  either ; lhmd  until 
tto,  tjrahi  tirew  up  before  the  couh nan; 
JonL/:  1 auiduUa rtoTsy  bordering  th^  river 
$%  St.  /lean. 

St.  Jean  is  situafv^i  oh  a few  low, 


Ouartcrs  of  '.ijt  u T^wspownos;  Srm ye«e^ 

' ' • ilillit' '• ' third'  • • htoa&fettos  arc-  of  pittfi&b  ' - e 
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(-AVI)  or 'a  l >*M.  .p-x 

SI?  winv  ♦Vw  »:.iif..  O-  4#*}  ny»;t<*.ir>  • (fieri  i**vififir  ;o io/»  A not  bo. 

* i r-  t e -o-i.i'  i ..  f t*i:-  • r---  ,*5  > «“  -sn.l.  tig  } ,J  t he  U;  pvnr 


-iri**k«jn  own  **f  luedmm  hriv-hh  nUiok  mi  rhr  iH'dod  ineilieivl  ;nW»-v.- 

i>r  a pit*!’*'  ,i»f  |i:j! f i>  :m!*1  proper  tmuntdnnen t . “ Wlrni 

«ipl  » lit  dp-  witter  wnr(k ' : f^nVfvJ  yott  erft  1 .h*ke J.  u Efcfc^'  lw» 

Wa  *■  cfan  rwth-ftJ’H**  dKrwukd  l Ho  *,»  ou  u»v  hnnliu#  the  \Y*m lor 

wur •11,  u fivr-fmiic*  plei-e,  hv  ^nHitrintrly  '.nmim'iiI- 

i have  {M  i r replnd  the  ^ri^niiT,  • e*J  In  JuiVf  UpPS  'Oippl  ieif  M.'*  neciled. 

Tun/ibj.:  v*>  iiv»-.  the  t:  until  iroiiimll.y  re- . Dim  rpfrtir  led  re  a •sor^i^a.i • lr!l*>rtf? 

Hoirhd ; k'  Mopdeur  fs  ho  im!*  r.  -f--.lv  juyr-  i»*vy  W\\i  e-  a.  wfPleh  Kv  iir?hMUvijjr  oh  a 

I ip  Modi  Kkp  hi  tip  lot-kt  ?l  in  with  .credit  opepo 1 -i  i - t;\hh»,  while,  without 

'$0  rrlfilfnv  for  H BUtl  i».  mipwpf,  hik#  hH  ies.  it  Kt>nie<id-  lMlJY*- 

Imot  I found  myself  barred  and  V>i *1  toct  je^Y  jn*oi>«d  Ati  id»ee^,  apparently  .die 

>vl ♦ I* / r f flu*  healed  alone.  »-v i 1 1 » revolt  »»f  Ouisfohhiiv,  W<  fpipnn-d  Jfgj 

t!;o  t’(  / nt t{ r.  the  faintest  liphi  mm  t>[?rn  s !)••(!  *hh!  ir  ninelt  pri^«rt»-rv> 

ps'iiH  fato<|  t|,;<  ^ m *n  flip-nd  a hid*  Mn.riU  made  b:ii..  from  the  jm ho-  leaf 
opening,  so  flu? ' fa rt  1 i<-r  eel!*  u>  >v  in  a tcnra, 

‘■•'i-i  darkness.  Con  •.  er<i  rp2'  with  him  ft  Cdny  ^edw  up<\  t he  nom  aen  en>e 

rapidly,.  T Hti.s  ill  - fori.  IVynr-  tin^d  m a pnar-l*v  f.risttp,  whioh  p vi\* 

►rriMkfiM  ncrvi  -wna-l.v-H  wretch  a tit  pa-  P'reJ  de^nte  the  trimrd’s.  wanting;  /jf 

f for  n h*‘>fHfe],  hut  h»  re  in^foo»]  for  probahh’ 

I»av5tjj^  bee ii  im«l>](4  tr>  lorteer  r»‘^N**nt  He--  Somo  h ft ot« ‘it  lotjttt^ed  oh  a h>w: 

toiuity  of  a hullyujjv  feilnw  * ihv<:hm\  o i* m a i ! hro"h,  oh*e^|ri^i  "Hirp  t -d- 

i 0//.V  /•; i.v  r/M/Z- '1'he  hvd;  ^vahol.  iti!.*.  0 hM.v  workiny.  I'liey  \vi*re  u 

vve  Ofji  h?hj  the  hrilif.mf  .^n^hiso  . <i, rat. -lookwjy  («>T~der<‘iir‘t-  of  h?P 

! f 'V  M > left  :V  kvy  to  {(so  i.M-.iiv  - ioiS  L 'Vm.Kier  W'luU  ]»hy 'ioOnMUi - 

- -a  hiniv-v  e-r^v/ '■.■iblp.nVn  -ih-i'vt  rail;  kkil  ijeenilarH  e^  wou.M  !„■  reAeftlrd  ;n 

t ienf  -of. .Tipffe:, .•  ;>f:t n.y  we re;o«'«-  :e'ui  . noiiv  <ii  es  were  \yh  shtiTn  of  imit',  • tib 

o\!  :!i,  n'. vsijif]  ^.M'jforijev  .ipviiviiP  pre^elUv^l.  MiioMueu  of  fa. a*.  ;um!  eicilnyi •-. 

1y  rfriHn.  rt  v>'C>-  eh#  of  Pe! . in  v-e  > . { r.  Sskleft  ill-lhi  tee. 

ih'tvp‘/y,  ffo  the  IioMT  Afouff'  a;  «|er?y,  ‘derhoe.  ief.rv  uv‘  or  snr  del^s  To  the 

(larkwmvu  wi ft e- (?r?t t { r*  .cm i it r» i m i | rt-  '•erpr^e  or  flvti . »••  kieoun  1 or* 

poKivr  itiLsrure  w.hielt  he  tkffj  wr;,—  rn;.-^i  to  \\*>s ■ >:  hat.  \vh|rse  torik.-r  D^ree.] 

i hi  Ik.  An  ■ attendant  UmtrbuivrlV  aovl  re-  -o  hok  ?,  ft  *;  tkfforiV’aih.'- 

hiifeintdy  fy»k  hi--  pretests  aynm-t  -prh  kh,-.  -w  thr  rtUtfwk  ire  r| j«- - 

efobd.  j <»pn fendoT  the  nufo ■.;?tio.t.iTd‘‘  *fe  frihat^if  pt ft fetfu,  iiroup^  <of 
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Quart  e<>s  y r thf  . AV  V jiM*. 


Go  gle 


CAYENNE— THE  DRY  GUILLOTINE 


■hSPIP 

s mmm 


. \WtMit*  &*}>£  fev  i\fetsc^«s A *.':V . V &?;/>  1 
$a  hat.  of  mrura*  a..tutni4>nriJ  ipiiUtf&tyE’  pifp&l 

rn  * 'Zjkfr-iM tWii, $ f<* psr.fcTttta  -athifr  a,  >IjV£>  jf >/>&;#•. i ruUbfrr) 


m en  #&‘i  aM-jft'  ' Vii-i*  h 
I; . in^u  iml  of: 

in y 

SFrotn  a jvrivAt'<  i^irtirr  riiTi  by  ri7<;*  mnrkee  !!»i*n^nr-mt*ius  :u,,|  printed  wllu- 
&&&  - two . xvlii<  are  >»tn*  /Poy-eA  , latome  of  hf*  parole  - a lormhiuble  ii-r 

Tll‘*y  hair»>  u.  ^plnialiiJ  *u>n>  m i » * ? make  ft?  ftx  action's; 

?r  ye-d  fhinjr  ont  $ fhpir  library.  evnel-  k W !.ta(.  ba-  a woibW{|ivd  A* 

in#  # h <]■>;,•  pi*rb<rok,  abopt,  i>orhx  ni  Ix^i » *tr Sib? at  Nr.  J ^u»  ■”  [ 

n<  a daily  fcftrnin^<  ’•n.-ku!  'hhn.'  . 

J bM'.s  tliiv  ^vv<>riKit«:ji»f  proywl^:  drift  ■ Very  HtUe-:  J : ^CrHt  »l«  »m  the 

iibfjtf xy  book*  of  a «Jt^iryil>V#  *vhft  'are  iiKAfly  Jf  \>rs lean* 

*dwm»?:do r <‘nu  be  prawn  f’  A ife^anve  nod  hnv«-  etroiop  jovoni ;♦•«■>.  After  tiv-.- 
'WAS  .tlifi  TtyjtTJfcy  Cfft^ynecu  t«)it  • with  liodmtyi’  lurdtesV:  wv  they 

priVawr-  fi^nybd  »vfrh  Lrvobt  r*ypi  cA  u.»ub|  lutnlly  Ji£U%  .-ay ini:  i^mbi  h*»f 
* •*  yhr'if  ft/aching*.  The  dred*  t u k t * pare  »«f  myo  I ■ . 1 

yf  the  ivy;  are  e«n!phihn>v-*b  fmf  ym*  hnnr?  if  J*r  J:hr  fowl  fouTrHhU^C 

td  thy  steady  plodding  of  HhftfttHlflt*  " I*  airly  oy  but  lonet)  U apyfypriatnd 

of  A - Atru^li??w  i*iiram!y  fur  a by  $j^tvt7hir*b*  ^n>l  wth.rC* 

&oi>*;l  xfrnrd  ‘^tui  Irfe^ut^  ^ Apd  dln'yy^nrk  ;y:  ' ' y/-v  r . , - 

^ramy*!  ; \/a?*Vyy\y4K,:  A‘  f Oiiblmrk  lahpr  ia  ;ffn\  faW^  i«  Vory 

Ifyt;  jmd  tltir^y.  H;y  rvwHaMl  tbr ■ 8a Ilf1  ?.bvuiariy  isn-d.  M-  is  aaaiu-1  iba  law  >n 
<jyHoi:iiOTii ir  (Ar  :'  .v.'yyi^fc  -'  1 ••  -Hn  . tJjri  uuibr 

naa^pyb.y  ybyy  uny-b/'  ‘ x^jahva-d  M.  fia*  n-v*  .;s  bai  dOb-nitoie 

riarmiyv-rafK  • hi-  hr’*v,‘  >md  f.io/i  u paiYl  t?»  thi-/4 

>ii»kiii*j  inra  * Alnur.  in  frunt  at'  u-  a “ H<>v  ^yiv  irr-i  iVviq*  nr  ^iakuas.- 

^autifui  bnvi^upt  flf  China  Tt.w  b.b.ay.m-  *4. Ai;  yA.nv^  W'..s..jff»:-'  tune;  ah-yK  y‘iy 

itran^i  lh>*  table.  The  (•••nrU  v>M  .;f:*wi  :»  dav  dy  - :•;  "h.  dtfRlK 

for  <svjiIHt  tjir  nuin^ynxfnent  rdinr^r'd  inV  ‘ ' O^t  jay -me  rriUii{*l  x ii-n*  fnwj  f* 

fiftnn  i't'U!i<*s  Was  served  Gy  -'a;  r^J^nir  • Nyduv'  d*e  Gin  l.hyr^  art-  a iVw  ya-.i/l 

oak vithit'i  tinie  \y:y  up  in  a h -v  k-uMo a hf;(..‘.  »!,.  \ yJioni.  ‘rf.-M  A0r 

nuwicW/ ,r  < / * s : * < ‘ ^]{^.lxi  T 

“ Will  yhn  r«vrur»j  rr,  Fr:my»*'fT  i <Un:  iar  | . A>> heic  yd  ;•  m - h,.,. 

y'" ..  <}>»  AvoiywfbihVpr  \VtitjtG  >iv*  uiwiv  d'ii 

fyUiX  IpoKiti^  throi<i?]j  fla-  -'Hr  no  tla-  yn-und,  •-vu»1-od,-d  -H'd  i^yyhy  fat 
pa^^|u;^y  ciTul  pap-r  of  .Hiiothyr  ua  r.  v th>-  tftiwiihitn  dn>t  inip’  a^rp 
reU g ue  iutfhHdtwt.  Iii  i C were  hm  ihnnib1  * agaia  An  otifer  slrn t 


a man 
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%rit) f t<>  look  in  *>v- 
ory  tv'to  ini m 1 1« *$  £A 
•&'*»>  tllUft  thi*.  deport  ** 
fcorp  }k*  rpctUd  VI  y 
\\ir  yvalkintf 
dliriup  iHh  entire 
VI ; » y . B e « f Vi  v 

it  - ih 

syiroivo  lUiy 
m <> tv  tli  a n tm)  t 
. jcajtfV  : iHiil  lit  a n\V 
<lio  alii 1 in  a few: 
nViuth*;  A 
felt  aunoiim^ii  the 
rUaiiii  nf  a diy  firth 
Khortly*  . l.i  i^; n 
f>oiAA>*A  $€&  nnlmvl 
tn  /lump  flip 
nmim*  >ptn  thf  %a,. 
^ A$ < : it  ^ri&os  ■ Ik  ^ 
uVmirly*  5v,  ?)  t*rXHi  = 
M i % i h a r k^  1 t*  af  3 i 

litmrnr  f m-ui  hi*  >nVii 
Jjfcil  4naui. 

}mn  Uhm<mj: . is  ?!m  prim  itf 
v Fn  i^-h  wriinr  static  Hn.f  Hm 
munl.-n  r ~ yomnnfe’-  at  tin*  j*i*n iron fairy 
hi  ax}  ;»  >iKt;  at  Vi-  rvj*m t inn.  *k  They  arr 
niuri-.i  upiir1.  tlSo  £rui!h*t:iim.  bfluml  tluiiri 
• Una)  ilin  sol.liHrs  «>f  i\u  i * fl' aiia ( I lV- 
| ’ni  n TnnU  i.t  tin-.  ;i  vnin*  \*r. ins  opt  : 
'"Ah  i mii\ h*n  ■ mi  ynpf  K'mv-  I TlmieU 
iySri  ! All  kn<-»  1 'i»k«-  t.tf  Hj»-ir  mps. 

\ j.-i  “ • • ; *. I j»r>  >it<  i-XM.'uiiwri,  i:%  mil 

r * Aytim-r  ;ve  m nrk  of  orticr  has  a ri'tfbi 
it\  tyetfr  hp;* nl  anil  Am  a hWmk  i’n>i»k- 

<o;P  j > < | }'i  • vjVt  .1  iWVin*!  f h I t 'U*  *j  J * \ \ - M - 

* •••»  .vt  .Wv  i *:) it '< j* *u'j ;i  Aytymi  trim*:* 

ol  ?uri3int.'V;  at  Until  up,  w \jk n 


The  HiWVbt^syA^ ^ st> 


thro^T  if#  >.i)i ; b#  4 tlin  ! itlii u4  l.ibt?, 

■ i ■ i !nx;  -0f $0> itiiip  (h  ;;  a?*  -k iljV 

vn/r^rtv5’  ; *'A‘  / j/-  ■ ■ ••  ;iv!  *;  A'. 

It  sail  that,  rvnn  in  tlm 
^.^{.•nmbJy  pii-tirnly  a ./nm-., Via- 

irf-viii:rnm?ii  always  taiVU  rtpy*  Ajy  i.ni’b- 

"nr  him.  Th»^  foraal.  i.ij .. . r n ilum 

thr  uvmi'gi*  man  nm  lur.tr  > n«in|3x  Wink- 

ilfti  stttfnrin^  uruln r *p£<'AiiV : : 

i$  wo  1 i -niir) » r m h * i n;ei  #W< fr 
hi-avily  Ayr  fin*  .A  m - . 

>u<‘h  (Im  ([ri>ri  vai  inn  nf  tin?  pittaurn  al- 
Van  1 wlm-h  iny-  u‘in:(inly  tli-opp*  .n  - ; 
thf’M  tliVpti  is  1 ho  jij-  fu(if ; 

• - 1 '■  '>U  tin-  hflyit'  , nPvl  <-frhir,  ! ' o, 

tiiat  nV  Ua> 

•amp  u t r inonrr!-  • 

.SA.  }.^orrrf;  ^ . 

.to  \VliirVl  T \f&i;  : 

'n-.f  {•.rHii  Hr-Vi  in  i.(>* 

t in* 

m o nf » 'A 


Nomr: 


1 f 'fe  • •’ 

Mf.MVtx  •;■  pan-.,  fnut 
. | 

VV‘S  <h>  8>»l  n|  | I M 

j » u r in  **• 

'ini'i'Kift  falls 

h : > . <t;  op  i-  m » ; i M 

|MM-in  .i  t.  t i a y thf 

^i:ip!  j.al  r..]|  mo-  HlO 


A )K>.rVf.  sto.ayjyv.  R^tPGVE’.s 

T hr  tmO-  nS!  vrny  V-  ••■'  .m:  - ]••■•:  My  ' 

$*sipej&  W&ly  < ■■  uy ' .At btna 


Go  gle 


Du*  faHft  'k  very  high.-'- 
a n i , yftaftes 

a ii  *|  \ti  phi  Vvf  jam. 

Wbt*M  leaHa#  St, 

4 uauv  ilte  wittier  not 
refused  me  Die 
ini  l I lutt)  ordered,  hut 
retwruVD:  tw  mo  the 
f'h-'k  nun r's.  five  - * m? 
pipee.  After  I hrni 
CX^oa  Jed  Ui  % iiit^rinr 
odfeer  tfe  hat  >va> 
forwarded  fti 
me.  at  St.  Lanreuf 

“ And  Da  side  tlx* 
pW'+Aty#$  not  the  nmrH 
» y hi*  used  for  him  f’D 
h<‘  cnufalh' !''  he 
ejaculated. 

*!  4 jiit ...  tinuith'Ur.  ^ali 
wodht  hot  (UuiX  * sick 

\\t  *%  -•• ;; : ~ 

"'/Sh  ‘hitra  ■iiuhi>ui'!tv—u*.  you  Trd.uc&tdf 

t MHerw  hsu'u  • and  key,  whUu  to  have 

a unt ; i ra k eye j veliy e liaainwt  dial 

little  or  jin  t>ul|uf  In  reform.  JhpwiP# 

Dm>«»]*1  he  mmV  to  l\  '4  • I Dint  yf.ioiu.tv- 

. ; imt >,h 
••‘«i>rroS  U|ftj  !.jyt.jf>r«a*o  the  Dmo  V.?vl 
-iumurg-  Dam.  and  r i*  uyd  i t’i.  those 
wfu » njfi» ' fmfo ; • ■ - \ , y ' :'  }'X  ; > V: ' ‘ y.j  '"  •’  V 

AVe  re;n:foyi  St  Jwn.tvu?;.  mid  Die  pris- 
on walls  Tw^e  purple  and  urim  in  l)*«> 
darken Ink  twilight.  Tlw  o;u  I winkled 
|b  the  mlrnt  haMens  and  Dm  m 

the  new  mooli,  hnUiuerd  ifoolf  rip  how 
.z<m ti 1 ejjii xli  hr font  f ji  the  hliin  vifiiTty  A 
fpw  faint  sound*  .-a  nt*  from  Da  vilkav. 


hUA  ktifonefc  outside  Tufc  CRoa;r)Gi?'Oa^TBR^  at  St  .Jham 


“ Vui  v‘  V^ ! a ^rmUy  n one  the.  water- 
frnjfrl  aX'W^tnl  me  as  he  AllmuM Ml 
uvaliei  foe  |;tsi  ^limfUorhm  red-hom  of 
ntn-rydow;  a’ Surinam,  when  so 
thousand*  (if  depart ’$?.  have  looked  w » th 
ltmKiMU'  aoroKf  tiu.it  bor-noHorrd  wakT f 
f a*  o»,o-  \H:*J  Fraueo  h/i-  imdaddy  ir.n,- 
P»»rted  to  iDiianu  m Ioini  fhiH  y-oiehr 
tboipsuhd  jitiForuhrs,  ami  as  are  ima 

over  Dumsaml  «k  t i». • .--li.-.ity.  projV 
.vfdy  ,>vrr  tlurty  fhouoimi  haw  died 
ill  y.vile  Under  a sy^Unu  wldr-h*  <•  m : I 
lent  in  sonve  resjaufBi  is  fruid auh^dtilly 
Vt!r(f ng,  T pal e f>*rw  m >d  i • ma u Hded 
f<r*ruiK  Of  the  prisOHew  tell  their  man 
mid  bear  t»u  (:  tluvf  fo^ernorV  rum  ark 


rv&*<{\niQ#&.  buzzed. under  the  1 

id :yi$  flhdi 

U jj  rr»'*\  the  fue iD v 

eon viiVfcK-,  •sTi^b] 

k up  the-  * 1 f ! u 

t.U>d  tn  fei'er.  the  fa>**  > 

■;v  - .•'  ■-  yy  f < 

ll  (fhoVit  kerV;'  it  tea 

Go  gle 
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1 with  l;n^p 

\ (be  vhtfaer*  I. 

• %i  their  enuniahd  hm/ry 
1 il  fi>  t hojkiess  .fafa  - « ;/ 

\ h Tli#  Will  H*  shu 
| i*Ovk  OM  tfa  U‘>Xf  Fwi«>b 

I Tlul>].”  Thirl;  to  t\VO .yvm? 

(Mtq  Tflluir  :mh  1 'udHi- 
I (lVwiiiJ  tmffahtb#bf ! 
i' : .Some  .tithe  /before  jtily 
" #rrU*>d  uf  ■St, 

’£ W O' jysfa fa*T  tfpparivi 
Jkiffal  <4  i-’jmto  family  u.t 
ffavf  ‘ IfftifV  faT 

»Ol),  , 


l>EPORT^  UKteteti  fvfltfcHljSsi.  isiNpte^ 


,.;/./  ;•' ••  V;,v  A • - /•' , . 

1>  Amerinds*  .hr^-i^hi  ji»  »^j>rurv4  <fr- 
0ft£k'  tf»  tfa  1 hit dli  -&L  r 

Albina,  but  fnf  sis.  ou.nihs  after  M\i% 
k itiipvrf ;%/  W'ufe,  run ; 
down  Ijko  Wifi?  beasts.  V v:;  '/ 

A deport*  fafad'yyfa  •'•  %'nnttkj  ’r’; ' . fate-!' 
brought  iix  A>rirr  pfaht  fa  Gsribs  : 

wo i till  erfafad  Jn  fa  >x  faafefad 
arrow;  Thu  Puli  h 
him  wro^..  to.  *St.  Laurent. 

fa  timed  the  warder,  fa  fa 
offa*  be  vidfai  att^otTim  to  Tho 
wiunilfVL  tii^ru  “‘  Semi  for  (Ik?  doctor  at 
-if  >:dti  are  W f#?*-  flits-.  jUjuis  Jiffa* 

J^SOlai  faki 
T fa  fac  t fa  U busy  w ith 
my;  emy/whedi  ha*  broken  i,:>  b*sfa  The 
m«momy  mum  lay  hLvdmc  on  f lie  wharf 
Jlix4.il  ho  iliVrL  'v.*\  . /.• 

njj  ‘fafaid  I yidfal  the  fat#  bofatal 
Imthfa*^  .>>  half  [Tmshed  ihry  loomed 
hotifal  aftTorcrlow;  They  will 
A Weary.  sojourner,  in 
p^in«r  out — the  only 
tfa:  majority^ 

tiintfy  faitiis  iufa  '••j'M'  freeing 
tlco  -yif  lujTSelf  H\i 

the  ; of  ■ iliwt  ft^iitoi tisSi,*  T u 

fho  ootOrn’i  <?f  f ';•* Y<oirn;- 

a ' th^f : aeb 

e.nU't-  -On  rro  . ha'-'n  • uty  Wo ■•.•']-  syhh>h 
!i!j!ny.  a A' port ;•  hns 'rood:  *‘  L-iht' r/*;.  /ro- 
h rn  ; / ' ,:-li)!‘i  ' " Out  iJieso  wor^lv  Will 
Tu.it  1m>  knowti  [if  their  falfyst 

the;:  ' fas  . yrorfaf%I‘  ' f ^om  fb  jt> 
: tfa  j uy i>T6.m tie  ‘ appell^f 


from  • fjofay  ■ to 

wlv<».  Koruotinu-e'  fureibly  take  it, 
rofc  them,  uf  overythiuk,  then  turn  them 
lui» so  v*it  the  river/  Thh  < i*n  fnrr.’S 
welht  h t ei iti i»i wfl  ifaporf h to  steitl  iwvm 
or  foHtjf.  for  sfuf  Yinivnis 

(fipporte*  favn  smnetirt ie's>  tilted  lon»\ 

Boseb  or  Aptyrnuls,  Tlu*  Roseli  and 
Garihs,  kuowine:  thein  to  fa  ojiteasts, 
friMjtunidy  rub  them  doWn  as  they  would 
the  wild  j>K*cigjri,  nr  niislitve  tlu wn  un^ 
life  is  all  but  ext  uiet,  then  return  them  hint 
ht  the  ’F'ruru-h  ftufhorities  and  (dairu  th^ 
feu  fra.ue.s  for  capture  uu  the  r\v«‘*r  or  hy  nii^e 
th«j  bush,  or  the  fifty  francs  it  oii  ttu*  ,1,  WfatL 
lii^i  seas-  \%\  warder. 

fn  my  e-xplorut  ions  thrvMik?h  Duteh 
(fuiana  alette  with  JBnsoh  we  pafidlod  hy 
a faudi  »ned  Tfrb»fabv  w'* » rrf f ts\  ^uw  < 
hu:  ffgfjvrf. h drift irig  dnun  the  rivor- 
ways,  abil  twice  in  rvoe  nj^ht  -vtfxpo} 
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The  Sea  Hounds 


BY  DORA  SIGERSON  SHORTER 

THERE’S  a hound  at  the  door,  Shawn  O’Farrell, 
There’s  a hound  at  the  door. 

If  you  take  down  the  bar  or  the  shutter, 

I shall  see  you  no  more, 

I shall  see  you  no  more!” 

“ Oh,  it  is  but  the  sea  that  is  loosing 
The  white  dogs  of  its  spray. 

Take  your  gentle  young  arms  from  about  me, 

For  I must  on  my  wav.” 

“ But  they  whine  at  the  window.  O’ Farrell, 

How  they  sniff  at  the  pane!” 

“ Oh,  it  is  but  the  wind  in  its  passing. 

The  wild  wind  and  the  rain.” 

“ How  they  keen  in  their  waiting,  O’Farrell, 

So  I hold  you,  afraid.” 

“ ’Tis  some  soul  that’s  nigh  lost  in  the  tempest 
Who  so  calls  for  my  aid.” 

“ It’s  a witch  of  the  waters,  O’Farrell, 

All  sea -cold  and  wave- white, 

With  her  hounds  that  will  fawn  till  you  follow 
To  your  death  in  the  night.” 

He  has  opened  the  door,  Shawn  O’ Farrell, 

And  gone  forth  to  the  dark; 

The  wild  hounds  by  his  heel  race  and  quarrel, 

How  they  leap  and  they  bark! 

He  has  launched  his  frail  boat  on  the  waters — 

He  has  pushed  from  the  shore! 

Pray,  oh,  pray  for  the  soul  of  O’Farrell, 

He  shall  come  back  no  more. 

“ Shawn  O’Farrell,  O’Farrell,  O’Farrell, 

I shall  see  you  no  morel” 
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Mr.  Warner 

BY  JANE  ANDERSON 


“ XT’S  the  worst  I ever  saw  yet,”  the 
I new  clerk  said.  He  glanced  quickly 
about  to  be  sure  that  they  were  not 
overheard.  “ I fitted  her  with  half  the 
stock,  clean  through  satins  and  suedes, 
so  ho’p  me.  And  then  . . .”  He  threw 
out  his  hands  despairingly. 

“ Then  she  ups  and  strolls  out,”  Mr. 
Warner  concluded,  “after  saying  she’ll 
‘drop  in  another  day,’  huh?  There’s 
lots  of  ’em  like  that — the  thing  to  do  is 
to  keep  on  grinning.  Women,  particular, 
don’t  think  clerks  are  human  beings.” 
He  slid  a pair  of  high-heeled  pumps  into 
their  snug  box  with  the  deftness  and  ex- 
pertness of  long  experience.  “ I’ll  help 
you  get  these  outer  the  way — you’ll  be 
quick  at  it  pretty  soon.” 

He  stacked  five  of  the  boxes  on  his 
arm,  and,  sliding  a ladder  into  position, 
hurried  up  it  to  replace  the  shoes  on  the 
shelves.  The  way  he  kept  his  balance, 
handled  the  boxes,  and  manipulated  the 
ladder  was  a juggling  feat  that  the  new 
clerk  watched  with  admiration  and  awe, 
for  Mr.  Warner  turned  and  twisted 
and  maneuvered  with  the  agility  of 
an  acrobat.  As  he  ran  up  and  down 
the  ladder  the  tail  of  his  alpaca  coat 
bobbed  up  and  down  behind  him  pathet- 
ically. His  legs  were  lean  and  bony,  and 
the  knees  of  his  trousers  sagged  from 
long  service.  Mr.  Warner’s  face,  too,  was 
worn  and  lined,  but  a smile  always  trem- 
bled around  the  corners  of  his  thin  lips. 
His  eyes,  however,  were  forever  solemn — 
round,  and  of  a surprisingly  naive  blue. 

“You’re  quick  at  it,”  the  new  clerk 
said,  when  his  collaborator  had  definitely 
regained  the  ground. 

“ It’s  easy,”  Mr.  Warner  answered,  with 
a deprecatory  gesture:  but  he  blushed 
with  pride.  Praise  from  some  one  who 
is  in  a position  to  understand  one’s  pro- 
fession is  the  most  exquisite  flattery. 

The  floor-walker  signaled  with  his  pen- 
cil, and  Mr.  Warner  hurried  up  the  aisle. 
“ Something  in  pumps  for  this  lady — ” 
Mr.  Warner  started  with  surprise,  and 


it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  said,  “ Some- 
thing in  pumps,  madam?”  He  drew  up 
his  stool  and  seated  himself  before  her. 
His  voice  and  manner  immediately  be- 
came deferential,  insinuatingly  obeisant; 
with  the  advent  of  any  customer  he  in- 
stinctively assumed  a professional  atti- 
tude and  vocabulary. 

But  when  they  were  unobserved  he 
looked  up  at  her  and  they  both  smiled 
discreetly.  “ You  look  swell,  all  right,” 
he  whispered.  “You  know,  I think  he 
took  you  for  a customer  — a real  high- 
flier!” 

“You  get  out,  Mr.  W.,”  hi9  wife  said. 

“ Tie’s  just  acting  that  way  to  please 
you.  And  when  he  did  I kept  it  going 
by  asking  for  pumps.” 

Since  the  dignitary  in  question  knew 
his  sub-servants  by  number  rather  than 
name,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
recognize  Mr.  Warner’s  wife  on  first 
sight.  But  Mr.  Warner  did  not  see  fit 
to  enlighten  her  on  the  general  superiority 
of  floor-walkers  and  their  corresponding 
consideration  of  underlings.  He  was  too 
happy.  lie  was  married  to  a very  pretty 
woman,  a fact  which  he  had  always  ap- 
preciated, but  never  so  much  as  on  this 
gala  day. 

He  made  a pretense  of  measuring  the 
pretty  stockinged  foot  thrust  out  toward 
him.  and  Mrs.  Warner  said,  “As  long  as 
I was  down  here  I thought  I’d  drop  in 
and  see  what  kind  of  meat  you  wanted 
for  dinner.” 

“ Porterhouse  steak,”  said  Mr.  Warner, 
facetiously,  thoroughly  pleased  with  the 
little  drama  he  was  enacting  under  the 
very  eyes  of  his  masters. 

She  laughed.  “ We’ve  got  eighteen 
cents  for  it  to-day — I saved  three  cents 
on  potatoes.” 

The  bench  alongside  of  them  was  rapid- 
ly filling  with  customers,  so  Mr.  Warner 
murmured:  “(let  whatever  you  want, 
Clara.  I’d  rather  not  know,  and  then 
be  surprised.” 

“Can’t  I just  try  on  some  of  those?” 
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cilious  floor-walker,  undisputed  judge  of 
human  nature,  had  mistaken  her  for  a 
patron — probably  the  wife  of  some  in- 
dulgent magnate.  This  made  Mr.  War- 
ner realize  poignantly  how  poor  a setting 
he  could  afford  for  her  beauty. 

Mrs.  Warner  was  not  a tall  woman, 
but  she  carried  her  head  well,  the  chin 
upward  and  thrust  a little  forward,  giv- 
ing an  illusion  of  height.  She  was 
slender,  with  a small,  rounded  waist  and 
a full  breast.  She  unfailingly  selected 
dresses  that  left  her  throat  bare,  for  she 
was  proud  of  it,  and  wore  a narrow, 
black  ribbon  to  enhance  its  fairness. 
Her  mouth  drooped  at  the  comers,  so 
that  her  lips  did  not  close  firmly  to- 
gether, but  "wore  slightly  parted,  giving  a 
petulant,  half  - questioning  expression  to 
her  face,  even  in  repose.  Her  eyes  were 
blue,  with  black  lashes  so  thick  and 
straight  that  they  cast  shadows  on  her 
cheeks.  But  these  things,  while  wont  to 
capture  the  glance  of  passers-by  even  in 
a city  where  beauty  is  unceasingly  gar- 
nered, were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
shapeliness  of  her  feet.  For  these  Mr. 
Warner  provided  foot-gear  extravagant- 
ly: a pair  of  shoes  for  every  season,  four 
pairs  a year,  of  excellent  line  and  the 
latest  novelty.  It  was  beyond  his  means, 
but  he  gloried  in  it;  also  there  was  the 
discount  given  to  an  employee. 

That  the  rest  of  Clara’s  wardrobe  was 
inadequate  was  due  not  to  Mr.  Warner’s 
lack  of  appreciation,  but  to  the  limita- 
tions of  his  income.  In  elite  shops,  with 
beveled  mirrors  and  velvet  foot-rests,  tin* 
salary  of  a hireling  is  not  magnificent. 
He  would  have  arrayed  her  in  velvet, 
would  have  adorned  her  with  showy 
jewels;  but  she  wore  a tailored  suit  that 
shone  suspiciously  along  the  seams,  and 
the  straw  in  her  hat  was  frayed  from 
frequent  turnings.  For,  with  the  most 
uncompromising  economy,  only  two  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  from  Mr.  Warner’s 
weekly  envelope;  and  it  was  imperative 
that  lie  appear  well  at  the  shop,  else  he 
would  be  docked  for  untidiness — which 
is  a very  short-sighted  distribution  of 
wealth. 

On  this  particular  day  the  under- 
deities,  whose  province  it  is  to  cherish 
those  who  serve,  kept  a smiling  face  tow- 
ard Mr.  Warner.  At  four  o’clock,  when 
the  store  was  crowded,  some  hurried 


customer  dropped  a ten-cent  piece.  It 
rolled  along  the  floor  until  halted  by  the 
leg  of  a footstool.  There  Mr.  Warner 
found  it.  In  strict  justice,  he  knew  that 
he  should  turn  it  in  at  the  desk.  He  had 
a long  debate  with  his  conscience,  for 
the  coin  was  more  than  a dime  to  him. 
Finally  he  pocketed  it;  and  in  the  next 
two  hours  while  he  was  rushing  hither 
and  thither  in  a futile  endeavor  to  please 
women  who  were  fatigued  by  a long  day 
of  incessant  spending  he  spent  that  dime 
in  a hundred  different  ways. 

It  had  been  his  custom  to  save  a nickel 
each  wTeek  by  walking  down  to  the  shop 
one  morning  out  of  the  six;  it  was  not 
far — a little  over  fifty  blocks.  Unfortu- 
nately this  necessitated  his  getting  up  at 
five  o’clock,  which  is  very  early  in  win- 
ter. The  city  is  dark,  since  the  street 
lights  have  been  extinguished  and  the 
dawn  is  new  and  pallid  behind  the  great 
buildings.  Also,  it  is  wet  and  sloppy 
underfoot,  and  muddy  trousers  mean  an 
unpleasant  conversation  with  the  floor- 
walker. But  Mr.  Warner  had  braved 
these  things  for  five  years,  because  the 
stake  was  high.  With  these  two  nickels 
he  bought,  at  the  end  of  every  fortnight, 
a dime-novel — always  on  Saturday  night; 
because,  try  as  he  would  to  save  a chap- 
ter for  another  day,  he  must  read  it 
through  from  cover  to  cover.  It  would 
be  late  when  he  would  steal  into  bed, 
sometimes  after  eleven  o’clock;  and  Sun- 
day morning  was  the  one  time  he  could 
sleep. 

Mrs.  Warner  neither  understood  nor 
sympathized  with  this  passion  for  gau- 
dily covered  literature;  but  she  had  long 
since  learned  that  it  was  one  of  the  para- 
mount things  of  his  existence,  second 
only  to  his  love  for  her.  She  could  not 
know,  of  course,  that  when  he  was  read- 
ing quietly  in  the  comer  under  the  gas- 
jet,  and  regularly  turning  the  leaves,  he 
was  transported  to  another  world — a tu- 
multuous and  tempestuous  paradise  where 
he  lived  terrible  tragedies,  exulted  in 
strange  emotions,  and  was  bravo  and 
undaunted,  unacquainted  with  such  mis- 
erable fears  as  assailed  another  Mr.  War- 
ner when  he  hesitated  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  doorway  before  venturing  out 
into  the  ghostly  street  in  that  frightful, 
unlighted  hour  before  the  dawn. 

But  at  six  o’clock,  when  the  store  was 
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haberdashery,  so  there  was  a great  deal 
to  be  said  about,  business.  Clara  served 
the  food,  saw  that  the  small  table  did  not 
become  too  congested,  and  was  rewarded 
by  flattering  comments  on  the  tenderness 
of  the  round-steak — the  asparagus  didn’t 
taste  a bit  canned,  either. 

She  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  with- 
out interruption  or  suggestion.  Fre- 
quently, during  the  course  of  the  meal, 
she  would  glance  from  one  man  to  the 
other,  letting  her  gaze  return  each  time 
to  the  visitor.  Chester  was  a well  set- 
up, youngish  man,  with  dark,  secretive 
eyes  and  a head  of  carefully  brushed 
black  hair.  About  this  there  was  a faint, 
almost  imperceptible  fragrance  of  pleas- 
ing tonic.  His  clothes  were  of  good  cut 
and  showed  great  attention  to  detail, 
even  so  much  that  the  color  of  his  socks 
was  exactly  duplicated  in  his  tie. 

After  dinner  he  took  out  a cigarette 
and  tapped  the  end  of  it  on  the  table, 
to  free  it  from  any  loose  tobacco. 

“ I thought  you  were  going  to  quit 
that,”  said  Mr.  Warner,  reprovingly. 

“ Well,  not  just  yet,”  Chester  returned, 
smiling.  “ You  don’t  mind,  Mrs.  War- 
ner ?” 

“Dear,  no!”  said  Clara.  “I  like  the 
smell  of  the  smoke.  Mr.  W.  used  to,  but 
he  doesn't  now.” 

“Yes  — before  I was  married,”  said 
Mr.  Warner,  adding,  with  no  intention 
of  reproach,  “but  it  costs  money — and 
it  takes  such  a lot  for  two  people  to 
live  on  in  New  York.” 

When  Chester's  cigarette  was  finished 
he  volunteered  to  dry  the  dishes  for 
Clara.  “We'll  carry  them  out,  too,”  he 
said,  rising.  “You  go  on  with  your  read- 
ing. Dan.” 

Mr.  Warner  took  up  his  book  grateful- 
ly. “ It’s  a great  one,”  he  said,  in  self- 
excuse. 

“ What’s  it  about?”  Chester  asked,  po- 
litely, but  without  interest. 

“I’ve  just  boon  skipping — but  a mar- 
ried lady  falls  in  love  with  another  man. 
Tt’s  too  bad — her  husband  comes  home 
one  time  without  sending  word,  and 
then — ” 

“And  then?”  Chester  repeated.  Clara 
hurried  toward  the  doorway  with  a peril- 
ous stack  of  cups  and  saucers. 

“Oh.  her  husband  kills  ’em  both,”  Mr. 
Warner  replied. 


“What!”  Clara  cried,  from  the  door. 

“ Sure,”  he  said. 

“ He  must  'a'  been  pretty  nervy,” 
Chester  remarked,  making  a pretense  of 
clearing  the  table. 

“I  dunno,”  Mr.  Warner  said,  thrust- 
ing his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  medita- 
tively striding  back  and  forth  between 
the  dresser  and  the  bed.  “ Any  man 
would.” 

Chester  made  no  answer,  and  Clara 
hurried  out  into  the  kitchen,  balancing 
the  unwieldy  dishes  with  difficulty.  Mr. 
Warner  himself  felt  immensely  flattered 
and  astonished  at  the  assurance  with 
which  he  had  delivered  his  opinion.  He 
had  no  aptness  for  words,  and  was  slow 
to  mention  anything  that  deeply  touched 
him.  It  was  always  hard  for  him  to  tell 
his  wife  that  he  loved  her;  invariably, 
at  the  last  moment,  his  tongue  would 
fail  him,  and  he  would  substitute  the 
word  “like.”  Once  or  twice  he  had 
managed  to  confide  to  her  that  he  knew 
it  was  wrong  to  ask  her  to  scrimp  and 
save  for  him  as  she  was  forced  to  do. 
Even  this  much  had  been  difficult  to  say. 

When  Mr.  Warner  took  his  book  and 
sat  down  in  the  corner,  to  all  appearances 
he  was  reading.  But  instead,  he  was 
turning  over  and  over  in  his  mind  what 
had  been  said.  He  had  told  them  that 
it  was  right  for  a man  to  kill  his  wife 
if — He  wondered  if  he  would  be  brave 
enough;  he  tried  to  think  of  Clara  in 
some  other  man’s  arms,  and  the  very 
thought  made  him  weak  and  sick,  as  if 
somebody  had  struck  him  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  But  he  was  decided;  at 
such  a time  he  would  not  be  afraid.  He 
tried  not  to  think  of  it  any  more,  and 
opened  his  book. 

Clara  and  Chester  stole  in  and  out  of 
the  room  on  tiptoe  until  everything  was 
done — the  inadequate  table-cloth  folded, 
and  the  collapsing  table  in  its  place  under 
the  bed.  Then  they  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  closed  the  door. 

“Save  this?”  Chester  asked,  pointing 
to  some  scraps  of  fried  sweet-potato  on 
the  platter. 

“ Of  course.  How  rich  do  you  think 
we  are?”  she  asked,  sarcastically. 

“ Well,  T don't  see  what  you  can  stew 
up  out  of  that.” 

“ I've  been  making  over  leavings  for 
five  years,  and  there  isn’t  much  T don't 
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cloth  on  the  floor  beside  the  chair  was 
some  of  Clara’s  sewing.  He  picked  it 
up,  and  remembered  that  she  must  come 
into  the  room  for  her  things.  He  took 
his  hat  and  coat  from  behind  the  calico 
curtain,  and,  holding  them,  tiptoed  out 
into  the  hall.  He  had  some  vague  idea 
of  going  out  into  the  park  and  sitting 
on  a bench  until  he  could  return  and  be 
alone.  The  kitchen  door  was  a little 
ajar,  and  he  heard  Clara  sobbing,  and 
saying  over  and  over,  “ Dan  . . . Dan  . . .” 

He  stole  past  with  averted  eyes;  even 
though  the  door  was  closed  he  was  afraid 
of  seeing  them  again. 

He  crept  down  the  dark  stairs,  holding 
timidly  to  the  banister.  Outside,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  he  stopped. 
It  was  cold,  so  he  put  on  his  coat.  He 


felt  terribly  alone  — the  bands  around 
his  chest  tightened  and  tightened  until 
the  beating  of  his  heart  was  physical 
pain.  He  thought  of  the  endless  days 
that  would  come  and  go,  of  the  empty 
room  to  which*  he  must  return  at  night. 

He  aimlessly  crossed  the  street  to  a 
shadowy  doorway  and  turned  to  look  up- 
ward at  the  lighted  windows  of  the  third 
floor.  Through  the  loosely  drawn  cur- 
tains he  could  see  some  one  moving 
around  hurriedly  in  the  front  room. 
The  figure  crossed  to  the  window,  and 
Mr.  Warner  saw  that  it  was  Clara.  She 
reached  up  and  drew  the  shade — as  if 
to  shut  him  out.  It  was  then  that  the 
bands  above  his  heart  gave  way,  and  he 
put  his  head  down  against  the  door-post 
and  began  to  cry. 


The  Marble  House 

BY  ELLEN  M.  H.  GATES 

THIS  is  a curious  house  indeed;  . 

No  person  stands  in  sight; 

And  all  have  everything  they  need, 

If  it  be  day  or  night. 

And  no  one  asks  another  one 
If  he  be  ill  or  well; 

And  no  one  speaks  of  work  begun, 

Or  has  a tale  to  tell. 

And  no  one  sings  a pleasant  song, 

And  love  no  more  may  plead 
Forgiveness  for  a word  of  wrong, 

Or  some  too  careless  deed. 

There  is  one  window  and  one  door 
In  this  most  peaceful  home; 

And  they  who  dwell  here  ask  no  more 
Through  wider  fields  to  roam. 

A lonesome  name  is  plainly  writ 
Across  the  lintel  high; 

One  word — you  scarce  would  notice  it 
If  you  were  passing  by. 

And  rose  may  bloom  and  snow  may  drift, 
But  pink  or  white  the  lawn, 

No  lip  will  move,  no  eyelid  lift, 

No  curtain  be  withdrawn. 
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The  Mosque  of  Eyoub 

BY  SYDNEY  ADAMSON 


WHEN  you  have  gone  as  far  as 
the  steamboat  will  take  you, 
up  the  Golden  Horn,  beyond 
the  farthest  walls  of  ancient  Byzantium, 
you  set  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Eyoub 
Sultan.  For  the  last  mile  or  more,  over 
the  steamer’s  bow,  the  Mosque  of  Eyoub, 
a simple  dome  between  two  graceful 
minarets,  has  appeared  rising  amid  a 
group  of  cypress-trees  against  a hill. 
Little  domes  seem  to  have  drawn  close 
to  the  parent  mosque.  They  cover  the 
tombs  of  illustrious  dead.  Closely  gath- 
ered streets  of  red-roofed,  faded  wooden 
houses  press  in  close  protection  about  the 
mosque’s  silent  groves.  Through  these 
groves  run  out  narrow,  stone  - paved 
streets  between  stone  walls.  Within  the 
old  wrought-iron  grilles  that  guard  open- 
ings in  these  walls  one  sees  groups  of 
carved  marble  tombs.  At  intervals  domed 
sepulchers  mark  the  resting  - place  of 
saints.  So  in  Eyoub  one  reaches  the 
mosque  past  the  wooden  abodes  of  the 
living,  through  the  cold  stone  streets  of 
the  dead. 

From  the  village  street  two  gateways 
give  admissio’  through  high  surrounding 
walls  to  the  outer  court.  There  thou- 
sands of  pigeons  live  in  the  shadow  of 
an  enormous  plane-tree  that  spreads  its 
wide,  protecting  arms  to  shade  the  sacred 
court.  Almost  five  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  the  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
set  in  the  ground  the  sapling  that  has 
become  an  arboreal  giant  whose  trunk  is 
the  girth  of  a group  of  thirty  men.  All 
day  the  doves  coo  their  happiness  to 
Allah  for  the  peace  of  the  great  court, 
the  protection  of  their  tree  of  paradise, 
and  for  their  guardian  angel,  always 
dozing  below  in  the  person  of  an  old 
beturbaned  Turk.  He  receives  money 
from  the  faithful  (a  holy  act),  then  scat- 
ters their  beneficence  in  golden  grain 
for  the  happy  birds  to  flutter  over  on  the 
sun -flecked  court. 

Under  the  great  plane-tree  men,  too, 
find  peace  at  Eyoub.  Groups  sit  idly  and 


watch  the  birds  scatter  about  the  court, 
or  look  up  through  cascades  of  leaves. 
Through  a gateway  one  may  look  into 
the  sacred  inner  court.  In  its  center  a 
rectangular  grille,  done  in  green  and  gold 
with  a marble  fountain  at  each  corner, 
incloses  an  oasis  of  verdure  shaded  by 
venerable  trees.  The  only  other  entrance 
to  the  mosque  faces  one  across  the  court, 
and  is  approached  through  the  stone 
streets  that  pass  among  the  tombs.  To 
the  right  a red  curtain  hangs  within  the 
carved  marble  portal  of  the  mosque. 
Facing  this  on  the  left,  let  into  a wall 
brilliant  with  ancient  tiles  in  blue,  is  a 
beautiful  gilded  grille.  Its  center  is 
fretwork  in  brass  cut  in  Arabic  char- 
acters, and  in  the  middle  is  a small  open- 
ing through  which  worshipers  may  peer. 
Rich  silken  curtains  hang  inside,  that 
may  be  drawn  should  evil  eyes  seek  to 
penetrate  its  mystery.  Within  is  the 
most  sacred  spot  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
as  the  mosque  and  its  groves  are  the  most 
revered.  One  day  I tried  to  look  inside. 

A dervish  came  quickly  to  the  grille 
and  blocked  the  view,  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  a veiled  woman  who  was  in 
the  court  came  forward  and  said  im- 
pressively, “ Yasak ” which  means  “It  is 
forbidden.”  Yet  I often  hovered  within 
the  sacred  court,  as  near  to  the  grille  as 
I dared,  and  for  a whole  month  from  its 
farther  side,  as  my  picture  grew,  I 
watched  the  outward  expressions  of  the 
mystery. 

It  is  an  Oriental  tale,  and  began  in  the 
dim  ages  past,  when  Mohammed  lived 
and  miracles  happened  in  the  sight  of 
men.  Having  subdued  the  pagan  tribes 
around  Mecca,  and  desiring  to  carry  the 
religion  of  the  only  true  God  out  into 
the  world,  he  sought  a standard-bearer 
who  would  be  chosen  by  Allah,  and  not 
by  mortal  man.  A sacred  dromedary  was 
selected,  and  all  the  people  of  Mecca  were 
warned  that  upon  a certain  day  the 
prophet  himself  would  ride  this  inspired 
beast  through  the  streets,  and  no  man 
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should  interfere  with  it  or  divert  it 
from  its  will.  But  at  the  house  of 
whichever  man  it  stopped,  he  was  the 
chosen  of  Allah  to  carry  the  standard 
of  Islam  against  the  infidel.  Covetous 
of  the  post,  in  their  wiles  the  Arabs 
bought  the  choicest  herbs,  that  were  as 
the  sweets  of  life  to  the  camels  of  the 
desert,  and  hung  them  upon  their  doors 
that  the  beast  might  be  induced  to  halt 
and  feed.  Heedless  of  these  carefully 
planned  seductions,  the  dromedary  passed 
slowly  on,  leaving  disappointed  Meccans 
behind,  till  it  came  to  the  only  house  in 
the  whole  city  that  was  not  provided  with 
a lure.  The  owner  was  even  too  poor  to 
buy  grass.  Here  the  sacred  beast  halted, 
and  the  prophet  descended  to  enter,  but 
the  man  and  his  wife  came  out  of  the 
house  and  respectfully  stood  aside. 

‘‘Why  do  you  leave  your  house?” 
asked  Mohammed. 

“ When  the  Messenger  of  Allah  enters 
it.  there  is  no  place  for  me;  my  house 
is  thine,”  said  the  man. 

“ Know,  O man,  that  Allah  has  chosen 
thee  to  be  his  standard  - bearer.  Thou 
shalt  be  the  protector  of  the  faithful  in 
the  land  of  the  Romans.” 

Then  the  man  bowed  down  before  the 
prophet,  and,  kissing  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  praised  Allah  in  his  name. 

The  man’s  name  was  Eyoub  Ansari. 
For  many  years  he  bore  nobly  the  stand- 
ard of  Islam.  As  he  was  growing  old, 
one  day  he  presented  himself  to  Mo- 
hammed, prepared  as  for  a journey,  and 
with  forty  armed  men. 

“Whither  goest  thou?”  demanded  the 
prophet. 

“To  take  the  city  of  Constantine,  for 
hast  thou  not  spoken,  O Prophet  of  Allah, 
with  thine  own  lips,  what  has  been  re- 
vealed when  thou  saidst : ‘ Knowest  thou 
a city  whose  two  sides  look  upon  the  sea, 
and  its  third  side  upon  the  land?  It 
will  fall,  not  by  weapons  of  war,  but 
by  the  power  of  these  words,  “There  is 
no  God  but  Allah;  Allah  is  great!  ”* 
And  in  the  Koran  is  it  not  written,  ‘ The 
greatest  of  princes  is  he  who  will  make 
that  conquest,  and  the  greatest  armies 
will  be  his  ’ ?”  Thus  spoke  Eyoub. 

The  prophet  looked  at  the  aged  war- 
rior and  at  his  few  followers  and  mar- 
veled at  the  courage  of  the  man.  Then 
he  said : “ O Eyoub,  thou  wilt  not  suc- 


ceed, for  surely  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.” 

Eyoub  replied:  “So  be  it,  O Prophet 
of  God.  I can  but  try,  and  the  grave  of 
a martyr  is  an  honorable  one.” 

“ Then  go,”  said  Mohammed,  “ and 
Allah  be  with  thee.” 

With  what  followers  he  could  gather 
on  the  way,  Eyoub  arrived  at  last  almost 
at  the  walls  of  the  Graeco-Roman  city, 
but  his  advance  being  perceived,  an  army 
was  sent  out  against  him.  Eyoub  was 
killed,  and  his  little  band  was  utterly 
destroyed.  Eyoub  died  a man  of  eighty 
years,  and  this  happened  in  a.d.  668. 

As  the  centuries  passed,  fired  by  the 
prophecy,  again  and  again  the  Arabs 
rolled  their  legions  against  “the  third 
side  that  looks  upon  the  land,”  only  to 
perish  in  thousands,  and  leave  upon  the 
hillsides  an  army  of  graves. 

But  the  fate  of  men  and  cities  was 
surely  being  worked  out,  even  as  it  was 
written.  The  Turkish  Empire  did  not 
yet  exist.  The  power  of  the  califs  in  the 
south  had  decayed.  Independent  princes 
of  Turkish  tribes  fought  one  another  for 
the  land  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek 
power  in  Constantinople  was  on  the 
wane.  Tartar  invaders  struck  where 
they  could.  One  day  Ertoghrul,  a Turk- 
ish tribal  prince,  set  out  with  a following 
of  four  hundred  horsemen  to  seek  his 
kinsman,  the  Emir  Alaeddin.  He  became 
Alaeddin’s  greatest  general,  and  carried 
victorious  arms  into  surrounding  lands. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  that  under  Ertoghrul’s  son 
Osman,  who  succeeded  Alaeddin,  reached 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  So  the 
Turkish  nation  is  unknown  to  itself  as 
“ Turkish  ” (that  being  an  opprobrious 
term  suggesting  barbarian),  but  they 
know  themselves  as  Osmanlis,  and  it  is 
the  sword  of  Osman — whom  they  regard 
as  the  father  of  their  country — that  is 
girded  upon  each  sultan  at  Eyoub,  when 
the  sacred  rank  is  set  upon  him,  just  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  a crown  is  placed 
upon  the  head  of  a king. 

The  descendants  of  Osman  fought 
their  way  nearer*  and  nearer  to  Con- 
stantinople, Allah  aiding  them  by  throw- 
ing down  the  walls  of  cities  by  earth- 
quakes, that  Turkish  generals  might 
enter  without  a blow.  At  last  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  Mohammed  II. 
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on,  appears  the  sacred  grille  which 
screens  the  ever-present  mystery  of  that 
revered  spot  where  Eyoub  rests.  An 
aged  holy  man  sits  near  the  grille  at 
the  base  of  a column,  and  chants  the 
Koran  in  a mellow  voice,  with  the  lilt 
of  Oriental  music  in  its  strange  turns. 
The  cooing  of  the  doves  mingles  through 
the  marble  court  with  the  echo  of  his 
endless  song.  Veiled  black  specters  pass 
within  the  court,  their  rustling  silks 
blending  with  the  whisper  of  the  trees. 
They  raise  their  heavy  veils  and  bathe 
pale,  delicate  faces  in  the  marble  basins, 
then  pause  before  the  grille  and  stand 
in  silent  prayer,  outstretched  palms  up- 
turned for  the  blessing  of  Allah.  Chil- 
dren play  about,  heedless  of  this  brood- 
ing mystery,  and  cats  prowl  with  padded 
steps  over  the  stones. 

It  was  upon  this  scene  that  I came 
another  day,  not  without  some  dread  in 
my  heart,  and  set  up  an  easel,  then 
began  to  paint.  The  black  specters 
paused  in  amazement,  then  passed  on. 
The  children  ceased  their  play,  and 
gathered  in  silent  groups  to  regard  the 
sacrilege  of  the  infidel.  A crowd  of  men 
and  boys  gathered  and  spoke  in  low 
tones.  Often  I heard  the  dreaded  " Ya- 
sak  ” passed  among  them.  Priests  passed 
about  and  looked  with  a puzzled  air, 
surely  believing  that  I had  some  power- 
ful protection  to  dare  this  thing,  and 
fearing  to  interfere.  When  the  crowd 
pressed  too  close,  one  of  the  priests  re- 
monstrated and  drove  them  back.  My 
English  comrade  came  and  went  rather 
nervously.  A very  old  woman  dressed  in 
faded  black,  her  face  unveiled,  leaning 
her  bent  form  on  a staff,  halted  and 
peered  at  this  unwonted  sight.  She  be- 
gan to  wail  and  cry  aloud  to  Allah,  then 
beat  her  stick  upon  the  ground.  But  the 
small  crowd  hustled  her  rather  roughly 
along,  and  she  went  on  to  the  shrine, 
muttering  threateningly. 

During  the  afternoon,  hearing  French 
spoken,  I turned  to  see  a little,  slight, 
elderly  man  in  modern  dress,  but  wear- 
ing a fez,  talking  animatedly  to  my 
companion.  Fnknown  to  me,  the  dra- 
mafis  persona*  of  to-morrow’s  perform- 
ance were  unconsciously  assembling,  for 
just  then  two  policemen  passed.  The 
little  gray  man  talking  French,  I was 
afterward  to  discover,  is  known  to  the 


village  of  Eyoub  as  Abraham  Effendi. 
He  is  a Karsite  Jew,  and  they  claim  to 
have  been  in  this  part  of  the  world  even 
when  the  Greeks  founded  Byzantium. 
An  ancient  and  honorable  people,  they 
gained  freedom  from  taxation,  with  other 
privileges,  by  granting  the  ground  to  a 
saintly  Turkish  lady,  on  which  she  built 
the  Yeni  Valideh  Mosque  in  Stamboul. 

To-morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  sun- 
light in  the  court  filtering  through  the 
sacred  trees.  The  life  of  worship  and 
mystery  went  on  about  me.  The  muez- 
zin called  for  noonday  prayer,  and  the 
imams  chanted  the  service,  musically, 
under  the  great  dome.  Absorbed  in  the 
painting  of  marble  against  a sky  of 
delicate  blue,  the  sense  of  danger  had 
been  lulled  to  sleep  in  me  by  the  som- 
nolent chant  of  the  holy  man  repeating 
his  Koran  near  the  grille.  Suddenly 
his  chant  ceased.  I heard  hurrying 
feet  and  looked  up  to  see  a police  cap- 
tain and  two  men,  followed  by  a num- 
ber of  priests,  a noisy  mob  at  their 
heels,  making  toward  me.  I kept  my 
seat  and  regarded  the  captain  quietly. 
With  unmistakable  gesture,  but  in  a 
language  that  I did  not  understand,  he 
ordered  me  out  of  the  place.  But  I re- 
mained seated,  and  indicated  that  I did 
not  comprehend  either  his  word  or  his 
meaning,  and  painted  a stroke  or  two 
to  show  my  unconcern.  My  coolness 
affected  him.  He  seemed  to  conclude 
that  I must  have  permission.  After  some 
further  parley  he  put  a guard  of  two 
police  over  me,  and  went  off  to  consult 
1 know  not  whom.  I called  him  back, 
then  led  him  to  the  shop  of  Abraham 
Effendi.  He  championed  my  cause 
nobly,  and  returned  with  me  to  the 
crowd,  the  deserted  easel,  and  the  two 
policemen  in  the  court.  The  captain 
had  gone  off  to  report.  A fanatic  prompt- 
ly shouted  defiance  at  Abraham,  and 
he.  no  longer  peaceful,  shouted  a reply. 
Then  we  witnessed  an  Oriental  duel,  in 
which  the  human  hand  and  face  per- 
formed the  most  vehement  gestures  and 
violent  contortions,  and  the  sacred  court 
rang  with  a noise  that  frightened  away 
the  pigeons  and  brought  the  holy  man 
hobbling  on  his  stick. 

A group  of  Turkish  naval  officers, 
dressed  in  white  but  wearing  the  fez, 
joined  the  crowd.  One  of  these,  a gen- 
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uMvmm  mwmm  nm&Mm: 


Umt  some  om>  had  s5ti^lit  by  the;  ur^c|ih*  dbiit. 
irain^l  in  hifAi  phase*  /•rf  like  ptiri-  of  the  \vo¥Spfii|:t<>r^: 
iitwj  fhn;C*«‘}i  r(iutuk'*ji  ,tV»r  the  eoj irt  the  wall 

•he  iim*  U\u^;.  ) ,\v;hs  j'erniiueil  to  y those  fffi  nitm  i»m* 
a«).i >t.K  rv  .jj.o. »d  ' h *r  * mi e.  hun^  jgip  elowoiy  its  \ 

Frnj,.y<  ■ j{iv  Khoday  <n  Islam,  arrived  hou,  Men  Ur^ore* 
«&lk\  iyH  kjls  Ferehamy..  • \ W.isfe*'-:  Written  ,5*1 gp  thorn.  v J 

V 1 Jon  niy  }K ihli- 


IrinjJrivj.s  vehe  osvn-  ;;  a -‘  imd  ' f.heir  white 

n o t J • a f *•  v \ h o ■ ; t u ri* 5 j r is-  «* «i el  j I mv~ 

^ fr^  ^ w .l  r:o:oiy  wduh d jo 

tlio  yonrh  Vi  funmhd  ion  winch 

& ‘-rnttilff}-'  ..vttfxWcl.  - f ' ■%' Si  j%.fx a*  t.  5*; 

iliuilmhl-  ti“'W  nfastjuo.  yet  they 

it<m  t!i«>.  pw  free  tt» 

wham*  yjuirt  WM-  ab^aham  iqwvua  uuw  in  trade  ,;|£ 

Xi|U«?tt  ef  ihv  j'jnld-  is  not  . Mneomnmo 

exi  33  or*  u J ( • ( V- *i;’ d t*  ” ^yii  a ;;Tttrki#:ey|ty 

pint  ore-; am  Krie.-imls  inexor^reous  teds  and  liitfe  to  discover  t lu*r  on  -ov!)* 

t.thioM.  miovh-  with  old  Turk*  m rohf->  .»{  the  imlmi-sht .»»,  or  )m  nmy  ['M-.-p  to  he 
hi-uidt  $vny  ot*  hriliiant  ycilow.’  Manv,  rf*$  milkman.  They  mnrry  mid  ]ism  in 
rtiiis!  ore  in  modem  Enrons n dress,  with  their  t.',vn  homey  tli-ui^h  quarters  href 
hilly  tin*  f.e  to  mark*  their  race  iiiui  )«r»»vh?c^  in  the  nmsqm-  Inr  those  w ho 
rclbnom  1 Tf  »»vn  tins  day no  mm  m«  u vmmu'a  sinyl*  m mire  to  re*-;  id*.  tome, 
jrbmrcd  ;j t the  solitary  hdtdel  ivcarinLr  The  usu»l  s^houi>  or  ?/ov//*r \\a>7?  . for  tjie 
ii  gyity  rhvtli  cap.  T(u  )»olioctviau  made  cdueaf ion  *>i  xnth:*  < ihco>'*v ?■ -nl  -o mfoul- ). 
:*  rvjAtion  like  hhh  sketch  IV*  ir  on  th*  puiru  ?y  att>vehod  to  1 1 , * - mooyc  !)»o>  the 
of  his  haial*  tin'll  shuffle  hi*  h»*«o]  " H imAW  thfioit  ujeJ  thr»  ^iidet^y-  learn  tl'u% 

is  i.m  gotui  tn  try  it  to  .kivT  ho  rniemtof?  nuu-wlir  ^yv  >M\  the  h>r<v  nf  the  Ivomii* 
to  tiftil  how  ho  ii-ivi!'-  Ho  wic:  For  the 

ATier  the  crowfi  had  eonc  iUid  flic  mats  livitm  m»m!  <h*  !;*  ;<or  o n,i<ioM 

were  nflteil  upt  i ♦•?eiov*|  th**  **fOtrh  Phr  hpooint;-  a f »<  liylod^evj  it  Mitd, 

ear;)>.  ha  A mine . printefi  or  -writ too  on  Ur-  r<mM  -rmty  fhr  ivtte*.,:  years,  nioi  fheti 
oirT  of  yolJow,  hntt,  arwliito,  oftoi)  n?tevd  U>*  ev^nohmd  .-it  » T* w lieajqinormr^  af  iuc 
with  hi  he  or  -purplo.,  wvro  ]r»in^  .ill  ..ver-  SlM-ik-uM.-Iaoi  m ar<]rr  pi  fe . an1rt.il  t.e«{ 
Phe  yi<hm?c^v.hi>U^e^  that  ^ttiml  sKuPmc]  J>i  tbe  ctcTpcvy  -/  v^;:\v’y;v 
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A little'  way  up  life  Cioltk-u  Horn..  e(mi»agb  in  cnrvvci  •' ^ /.OUinese 
whore  it  bonds  to  the.  north,  stands  a Hmra- m r.  a vyounmX;  mmuoneiit  is  sor- 
largo  build  lot:  of  the  M»:*v!mi  i.WvUhr*  hiOH.n!^|  by  it  pf\  tiowerx  devoid  - 

It  supplies  the  men  who  guard  the  snored  'iivol.r  treated,  and  usually  gilded;  tip 
ohmuber  behind  tin.*  grilfeC  In  thh budd-  i ho.-. -top  .of,  a *iiunX  tomb  is  oith^4  a 
mg  once  a week  they  jidyform'  ii  i«»ir  -op.  ]•  iione  tes  or ’.a  barge  Durban..  The 
straps  rite,  Hko  rOeh  waltzing witJtout  tigf}  and  period  of  a grttve  fT<irp 

« partner,  until  they  are  tireT  I he  :diape  of  trirbam  The  iVx.  is  oUet- 

on  my  way  io  the  shady  cafe  tainted  the  tiich^ji  may  Iki  white 

opposith  tlie  court  with  the  groat  vivo.  I **r  given.  On  each  Column,  or  shift  a 
to.  watch  the  chip^  Hying-  w the  .>uhel  1&  luart^l.  Apf*  tfinl  in  Ara but 
little  shop  where  teobstunes  emerge  from  HVt  Hands  the  h-m/Mb  ;/The  raised 
bke;ks  of  purest  marble,  Nowhere  in  nbaraoter*  iri&y  be  .lriKled  and  show  un  a. 
?Jn>  wide  world  uvo  trtinite  T>o  i^rfoet  its  jVapvl  that  r» tp^ipfed  ;^ther  jgret?n,  blue, 
in  Turkejr-  AlW&yB  they  are  vertveaJ,  or  t?hf>fc  ; Syf-iri  • arCniy :iu  .T'lih.^btid^ 
Hat  dabs-  or  rounded  CHdidnns,  broader:  • ,hf  a 

toward  ih&  top,  narrow ywhpfi*:  t b^y  ptyh#  witlb  the  apiegbh  fJwoml  trees,  inak^ 
the  earth  or  are  set  • in  reef  eng  u hi  r sar-  *e  fdei.iire  of  nnmux/d  Wmly. 

AenUi^  the  nthPf 

' — 1 ^ . > . 1 ... . . 1 1 > . — ..  .„ . ^ 


Svd htied  a liberal  thirst 
W5th  ^ d^d^rn^  huh* 
M/ug.  yellvnv  1 u\  uid 
that  tehied  the  inn  re 
vflfiv  fttitii  the  Un$$&*. 

dbiHty  of  &uy  p riM 
In  its  7vdo**ral 
- n eninfl ,*  ’ 9 ’ fl afo rlhgv 
JTiW;  iopf  I bought 
ei^areites  from  yu 
dorly  M o li  a in  m r?  *1 « p 

wh<w 


fr  o err  Ser^iS^ 
linoo  drapery*  sbeltenvf 
uiy  paut  f irig  fooT%  my 
Suiufa>%  wJioh 
lumi . Erhuulis  thru  v:  nt 

s li  n bv  Though  . %p 
l^ranlife; ' ho  for  p<d  je,y’ 
hfv'^fe  • r $t\  ■ ;.ShdddVe 
t It  e : ; ^ $ Ih'g' 

fxi  .-t  e h hr>;nj)y  n t>’ y 

•wjdr'h  be-  Tvprese.pH'  if 

•••  •’  ••  -?•  | | ptfl-u 

1 }M.r;  iri  -O'.'nn  ii;.v 
in  tfifimviuu  I rnnu  <*u1 

j A . . ?0ev  ■ Abrilfcd  ti\  ' •Bf- 
f;»  - p » f I , ; 0 p d » t tv  11  ^ ! rt ! - 
he*-  :x.  m sdirr- 
fWH  i*  lags  were. d raped 
idnmt  the  enirau^  to 


( '-fi/Lipwytss,  vs^EMaLt 


t ETOTfB. 


the  4rWed  turbeh  ‘ibfltfc  afetc*i^’ . ' tlio* 

Ot^r  t lire  mu  ti ow ,•  iii  feol d kt\iiiU:a 
red  elotk  wpfe 

sain  frjy  ^raifd  vi^utfv  «?niain;H  l*^t 

■&;it h in/  - "Tivp  , ■ptffi&jrijm,  gim r » fed 
£%&}&& 'if*:.  .yXhvUWh  It  Mre  C^llJicl 
ei&se  •:  fmyked  • ;•  fttowd 

pu^iuug  mroite  the 
P i 11  d red  entrance 
into  tin  inner  cham- 
fer, Oiie  of  tfe 
policemen  te&js  life  . 

xvbc*  had  brought*  nm  ■■' 
pprmi>?ion  to  paint 
"•in  the'. ' ft • *.  '-MV  ' 
frifriifl\.;'tb^':;.  KA*ade  . • 

, .'a:Ril  ’.-v^V#atf  •:■  ' VV3M* 

• * . * ,*  * ' . •■  v ••':  *f;  O*  •/,.  • ’ , ii  <s^.r 

rvfuruyd  to  satV  that  ;v>r, ...  ^ 

Hire  :dl  listened  to 

0 *■  *uo£  chanting.  *>h 

Straupe  ‘men  mtU 
:pO>!Ht*d  ^hho  K;*ip>  ;:”; 

hpirmt  Iw  green  .*ur- 
t*n^;  ^inI  ,. TC^irin^..; r ,; '•, . 

/ JjA  ;«Vy 

tVi^ur  iheir  shool- 
.de i»v  • ; Amietfcv!  .* 

^■/ii<:'.  Among  the 
?o>i  y toon  .passing 
'*$  thin  >verp  faces 
that  vaguely 

ftapjliar.  yet  n 0 1 
I/yrouh.  hot 

riuliyif  thy. ^ 
of  ^tT^npir 

1 i tffe  nld  m*b;  fe-ftit  . o /Ww/ 
nf  h-»d.~.  ymh  $ 
keen  gray  yrr  dial 
>mi  fried  faoati/viHy. 

H*^  wore  a thick 
t ii  r h a i\  ah  o h t a 
whit^vfeijl  • Ahrattain 
Fftetidi  asked  |nm 
if  f • •might/  enter. 

With  , a glahcf/  el 
opiitempt  stitj.  ^yorn; 
jby  retu*e<h  fbew  ht 


that  I \vt^:  pTotcpipii.  tilniost  Jt5giiisc*4>  as 
*L ^ IwJ  w I ifi  [a  elr^ely  veiled^ 

T\vo  ppr>oeiH(no  'sir  1 \inffiiard?d 

ktew  arid  .art ; & :.■  • mitfi* 

then  I iningiod  with-.;  dlvp.:  that 

pv&mhl  witjun  a pil-" 
lafyd  ;hnih  Xlirough 

(mi  open  doot  the 

yut^rod 
$ yhanvjior  th»t  \vuH 

dtp  t P cptild  tijiUt 
farther  it!-. ; - 

v o i r e chanted  ,a^.. 
the  imams  chant  a 
p rayytw  r Alt  were 

tc*i  a hsurlfed  to  m>- 
" -o  the  fun?  of  the 

riilding  only  nnnilier 

^ At  last  the  Vuice 

and  a nn*'0*’ 
oient  began  in  th*- 
r ro wil,  .11  op  e 1 ! m bed 
on  tile  • VStp'n^ 
t yydy  o f tbe  pill  tired. 

riJd. 

'Among  thorn  were 
offiopr^  in  uniform. 
They  passe^i  through 
Hie  <?eiitral  haU  and 
entered  tbo  domed 
tnrheh  with  4brei\ 
tombs  tfea  t oUfr  nitiy 
SC‘C  from  tie-  sjpL-Pt. 
Tint  evidently  • thy 
prifiidpal  Litir^pfJpu 
had  tepb  tltP  ^i-rrriyp 
;h't 

for  many  wore  m»v, 
t b par  ting;  A n;  im  - 
'pTos^irp  gtay.boerd  in 
Striped  fobrs?' 4A%4: 
•O'  * > -oVio ■ ■l)«:ho4  besido  nio;  end.  -nroad- 
i>g  no  v hli:  .tyv  pr^y  fu  0- 


A HAWAi- 


hry<f  - v 

yy' . v ; A JT , os 

I ! .'•*>  V.  :?  O'-  In  OK 

’ 4Jtd:  d?. &f  UJig.  b?in .;  o; . d 

‘PoffiyeaiiVuo 

j®'i V-.  tbo 

. v *'£  -V'.y  /.  U *v? . \M 

Or,.- 

‘:0ot','d.irK  ?..  SJ4t  • fi 

flic  t'3 

(bo  Outpr 

tfiilifHjv  TKk  T • t i 1/ 

br uo/jfh  : -ti&o:  ’diva n 

The  Caps  W t*ho\y 


ski-rtin^  ' i{w . ' ftnr  to  - day  fio  one  the  rain  an  it  buhtyed  down  t lu*  street;., 

would  Ajr  hroeuib  the.  dripping:  n-oe&l  $r<0tf  H «j  of  hit*  -intention  r>*  \ 

A uroup  ip  tilled  Kv  the  window  nt  my  with  ^>n»^  word  of  regret  in  In.-  eoi)r 

left.  Looking  Imr.Vveeii  their  i minions  and  Yantalied.  When  he  had 

ooidd  <foh  tin*  people  coming  ami  gone  they  >**?*J>&rt£fert  meaning  ?.rlan 

front  tile  most  pie.  Ammig  them-  wme  then  leaned  together  un»l  ^ort verg'd  iu 

veiled  women  in  black.  mauve,  or  purple.  1 mw  A tiny  not.  m >v,me  lm~ 

sometime*  striped  with  silyeT  vV  gold.  lihlh  drama  that  pcfhnps-  .taiay 

Venders  of  eimeis-  and  sht*rh« '<  pm-sr-d,  yVM $pc«?  fif4  Put  wie  ire  n held  tlnur 
Seeking  slid  ter  for  their  waim  KuMa-rs  pqaytf. 

rode.  past.*  heating  despatches  or  lending  1 homt  iivth  n grove  imnni  had  enies  M. 
riderless  horses  Olio  rennonbrnyl  then  and  t^uddor  Me*  ilia t released 

that  Italy  was  carrying  aaj  into  the  bis  own  shm -s  in-  left  them  tin  the  tlnnr 
islands,  and  the  Turkish  govermuenis  oud  curled  his  clearr  hoots  muter  him  ou 
truly  Oriental  in  kite  midst  of  a crisis  rhedivm).  Men  sainted  hinv  gravely  with 
were  qimrrdrng  amoiijr  them sri  o-<.  A right  lounl  ran- d to  the  temple,  .tdipmst 
police  officer  entered,  and  found  his  in  militnrs'  foshion.  Some  of  rite  poorer 
mmi  in  the  group  hy  the  window  fie  op  to  oiler  him  their  grepriagg 

su.-ued  JhilhMf.ftnd  handed  a folded  pm  Turks  .prefer  to  have  ;»u  e&Sie,  only  Hie 
per.  With  ti  depreeatintr  ge*t.\m>  «mi  a toVb  and  ' the  p and  apv  man  rmi.v 
]ow*spukeit  prnt e.'.’V,  the  victim  unfolded  .;Ae  to  he  the  msmd  v ikier,  Yet  in  spite 
it.  lAp  £<•?)>% . then  read  its  eonP  ns  lie  m this  thro  m:io-  u military  ousts  nnd 
folded  it  up*  then  offered  h>  return  the*  Vr-i-:.  or /m/ee.  The  own  ■ wh».*  sot 
it.  Mueli  perHistenee  yv*s  re^nire.l  he*  faciW  .up-*  was  p,  (derly  of  jt-ho  fineM  t,vf>*v 
fare  the  polipe  w*ei*vt‘-:;  and  *»■  man  of  pj^umd  phiii'aete.r  atnt dV«n 

It;  At  last  lie  took  the  ^pr^dthd^hrvipt-  ht^ripfr..  Iffe  >vp^ 

ly  walked  out.  lirs  yan-j  finagling  and  fine,  Mu*  pray  pv>  had  a.  <v»nmi?*m4hx^; 
his  gray  hmih’s  kwopl  / fez-.'glvMevfcing  in  glanep,  ' jlrs  htjnrd  and  hair  of  silver 
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gray  were  neatly' 
t ri  mfeeiL  kfel  $$*0: 

Xus'  fex 

iurhayi 

•*W  girtittoJly  w'ouiui 
Over,  <v  .6trip«c«]  v#tf- 
u-n  $j$kpt  he  *v"?v 
$ jaiig,  &Jtey 

\‘.<M  and  hn^y; 

Has  WxJb 
wh  re  feu*1  amf  pei*~ 
flatly  for.  Cfee 
of  tlietti . gfeitly  ;/«&- 
re^ed  4. '•■  bf 

water  bcacte  Ber 
Uvvea  sips  of  eoffoe 
be*  enjoyed  a citffo- 
rette.  Other  h ojas 
‘limfe 1;  and  gt*mt%d 
i - a T hrift  d 

him.  Then  a Turk 
in  Erirapeau  clothe 
3a re  i>uiy  the  •£*?£* 
arrived,  and  Wirs 
/greeted  wampr  by 
the  Series;  Ttey 
wife  rtHida 
feiinfetioTU  anil  fe 
*^./- efcar  the  fefrte*-; 
>feferr  was  a rafin  of 

S»*HU’  >ni}Vrfh)tOV, 

. Ati'  the  UbW 
p^jfer  with  tm* 
otfei  idtdiis.artui  to  d 
ftelKwidst*.  A cafe, 
dO^nrlaxjt  entered 
from  the  street  With 
a feto£  s»Hek  orj  which 
hti>fe  si  met  :*.  These 
jir^  h Mitiil  of  bread 
rn;uir  in  ' Itifgo  Tin** 
Uiid  covered  % i t h 
^ *K  To  rtiT  ^ir* 

ptiW  fe<  hud  f(  fcifeet 
./ \df .'  efefe 

giiM  bn  his  table,  dr 
:^d?v  it  In  his  baml. 
Tint  1x0  pftssed  ine 
Jfe  only  rofldel  in 
f he  oiiTlh.  One  »d  the 
hfyf0  tfelfed  him  ami 
**rhi  spere/l  a few 
^ordsl  The  Mtomfe 
imt  flier*  brmight  fe 
?in>et  and  laid  it 
before  me  otf  my  tab 
gan  to  eat  tlieir  sh*n 


h Rfe)s:'4MdycV  crfss-  *wtes 

i ilie  some  :iffeudfefe 
>es  of  sherbet  made 
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MOXTIII. V 


frc*m  f Ci'Ai  fmit  jMiOC;  in  r\Vn  Head 
"W&ifiti  Tb.es# ■ ^ eftoh  -: 

»i->  h«*  had  Hie  >? i *£m  All 

areejdo^  ’if  ■;  ffiid  .ui tent  inn 

n * ■ a th bt  t»>r  * of  ; fry^ry-dby-  neimrrbiieo, 
NA>;  Oik?  lii.iiil  ivrVl^t^i  t{U**e  t'l t? I igw>  t\p d 
iif>  one  do<TrtM>d«  .A[j?'r  the  sheriff  I Jifitl 

^h*fete  hint  T $&n?w  <tiymi-  a 

roiu  to  pay  far  fha  ie#:  fhitf,  I bad  oi). 
hra.  entering  -cn  finite  id -•£»><*  }‘f  the  mom-?--, 
Ov‘b  >horUd  rvrro  -to  be  ohe  ftO'd  W.  Tlwy 
were  Ti.i.k  I arose, >'a"hffe<l  the  oumpifuy. 
•<^pa?'ial]y  t Vie  hojn  who  had  iadah-b  jtaj& 
vIb  ‘iiii?  strange  feast- , and  left  l))*\  Jrl&ee. 
Abed  He?  <d del  ajuun  reads  t r? » m tfm 
Ivi/rw  to  flip.  .vkidant’S  he  thus  give*  of 
hi?,  hamay  h;.  whnesvr  nuiy  Un  in  th& 
■*n<V,  Hint  men  n..ay  Iqiuw  of  his  jmHy 
and  k;m>s“  Allah.  So  j(:  afterward 

eNjdamuh 

;i%aid!  . lay.  as ‘I  sat  numbinr  » 11  tlih  inner 
<y*nrt  when  t h< ' e,.,»Bt|hjr  ^r\‘,n-  >v*i-  -r. 

nnd  homb4  b«j«'s,  too,  in  Hu  afternoon,  1i»e 
r!»  t*jd'»  irnthered  Jihanxl  a botihi  eover*-d 
\vif)t  rleh  d;o\-h  set  U| ♦* *» t the  ground 
mm  hVwr«‘ufl\  all  palms 

, uSunif'i  yliiii'  mu  imam  i n i ou«*d 
tin-  on  i»  »-  for  fWvdoiHi  Thivnrd  ilYiv-eud 
the  |H>>|«lv  » iio  '■  Ani<M>a‘  after  every 

phT/ae,  W h«*u  the  Ininin  .*d“U*-,  >d ! draw 
ihvdf  l«u!ajr  deWT}  ueh  e\>-r  hi-  m^Ji 

her*.  and  it  is  tii tidied.  The  euffili  h 

1 i h a>j)j  t iw  Vm  aiiy  ^rr  glvd- 

woe  v«  sddy  h»  any  St  raouer  alio,  far  a 
few  s (yps \vjd 1-  0/j rr v tlie  burden  ^bd 
1 1 1 as  givXH  • dtuVdjly  dn  fill*  ?\v^  of  < ihdA 
l rk’  d-ii  ini  o|)'ou  trroyo 

rivvaifs/  The  >b  ;rd  >*  n-‘  t’Orh.  d V dManlt 
^roffinir 3n  Ubir.  fert  Av-mi*-' 
tdinr.  Wdilor  iV'-fpriukh  d Of^uv  tia*  oartlrv 


and  vviiiJf  iM  aqtmt  Mmoug  tfe 

uMih*  -iw--  r ora  spoken.  A priest 
*.dumtS  fvff  uy  !d)i^  and '. f htn’v,' Vyliii • te;.#. 
pmjw  Tjiyin  tbir  Tngtrar^  anid  fte-  Mbid 
and  tlic  h.mudia-.  <*hildn>fi:  whu  have 
«atJifoy»rl  .a  litfk*  way  oi?f .&te  given  alms 
by  fin*  ra/orning  relatives. 

At  haf  \hvvr  only  a fmsldy  watered 

yth iv*o  AitMug  the  eain]tles$  thoasAud^ 
tlhJt  dot  the  bid  heiioath  the  4iiH< 
<'yf»Tass*^v  The  ej^'  y-iirilly,  eityiipijg 

kIhivo  tho  Storks  dliip  lastly  pa/ft, 

raH liny  tiu-yv  bills,  j T n>  ifay  are  lan^n 
&*  haytii  Tc?i>  $a  avery.  'cma 
the  Pt;nrk»‘  of  E-ydufe  migrate  only  tph 
Mnrvvi,  iunl  hetV>re  they  go  for  their 
winter  pi|^ri.nria^i:;  they  yisif  ihfe  eonft 
of  t l>e  af(<i  hs  sa«rr<>d  shrine. 

From  .whew*  I offoTt  sit  ib  the 

i*f mif 'M.i-ry  >\  s.dtyh*  mine  ret  rises  emony 
? he  cvjnvs^-trni^;  Cht  ‘ thn  distant  hill. 

Sm ' iniikuinr»rtn  SuHe/ium 

Nnf  fat/ 

•frvm  it,  in  the  disda*!  aity.  ot.y  (;:hj  &'<> 
t Ito  m thafvd4  at  ilie  A{»iKq\l(A  ^.f . 
n w <]  If  f}ti  nnaoii’ rorv- w ho  planted  fhn 
yr»  ;*t  nAn*  - trn-  fv-j»nv  .Amd  auisr*U  the 

tb  lie  set  of  w hat  ift 

ffvfey.  It  is  a .ttflcrecf . 
tXimo  d o \vu  f rohi  thy  f imr*  of  file  Frophoty 
thraio/h  nil  the  ; a.ir»,^4  '^'n-d . lo^i  • ruahiiii!':, 
of  d>  gpidh  Tin*  iiboiVuniy  - pioei'  v«'f 
-idt.oa.  whetn  fjjn  nu-t  holv  dmdsh 
-r  Kv.*ida.  t!i*»  ( hr  l.  tii  Kffondi,  girds  that 
;of ' 0$tdan  npon  thy 
°<  *:.H»and(  V nf  Hi:-  TAidfhjL  Kvoili) 

Hm  I,. ■:•■ ini Uii :2  of  till  fh das  Tur.Kidu  as, 

Tti  !»'  .^;M ’-r» m.{  fnoihs,  it  is "Hm*- onrh  Where 

nil  \)Vnr  gfii'k.mi&t  Eyoub  iai  sairtv 

ly  thr  vain  of  du-  deMii. 


•*•^4%  v a;*-1  . -*tf * >.*•  kv  h*  i£t.££3  *•  v-Avor^y;41^  . --fU-illJ 
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The  Man  in  Front  of  Mannering’s 

BY  CORNELIA  A.  P . COMER 


FOR  young  John  Ker,  the  chariot 
of  Destiny  was  a parlor-car.  He 
hesitated  between  that  and  the 
sleeping-coach,  but  the  former  evil  seemed 
the  less  stuffy  of  the  two.  This  trivial 
decision  gave  Destiny,  that  indefatigable 
school-mistress,  her  chance  to  teach  him 
something. 

Nothing  could  look  less  like  the  imple- 
ment of  a stern  pedagogue  than  did  the 
girl  across  the  aisle.  She  was  a pretty 
girl,  but  that  was  not  her  chief  attrac- 
tion. She  carried  her  head  in  such 
spirited  fashion  that  whoever  looked  at 
her  became  temporarily  more  erect  by 
sheer  force  of  example.  Her  deep  blue 
eyes  and  one  dimple  hinted  a vein  of 
delicate  mischief  in  her  make-up,  but  it 
was  in  her  mouth  that  her  great  charm 
resided.  This  feature  was  curved  and 
flexible,  with  that  incisive,  lovely  cut- 
ting of  the  lower  lip  above  a firm,  rounded 
chin,  which  suggests  everything  fine  and 
sensitive  in  young  womanhood. 

Not  many  people  make  us  aware  at 
first  glance  that  we  wish  to  know  them. 
This  girl  made  John  Ker  feel  that  ac- 
quaintance was  imperative.  Being  young 
and  clean  and  having  a deeply  hidden 
vein  of  romance,  he  welcomed  the  intima- 
tion joyfully.  An  older  man  might  have 
feared  it,  and  justly,  but  John  Ker  was 
blessed  with  the  happy  courage  of  his  in- 
experience. He  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  avoiding  impending  discipline  by  turn- 
ing his  chair  to  the  window  and  reading 
his  magazine.  Instead  he  faced  the  aisle 
and  cogitated.  How  was  he  to  achieve 
the  desirable  end  of  acquaintanceship? 
He  was  not  presumptuous  by  nature  or 
by  training.  Even  had  he  been  so,  pre- 
sumption was  the  last  quality  in  the  world 
to  recommend  him  to  such  a girl  as  this. 

He  frowned  thoughtfully.  If  only  peo- 
ple might  address  one  another  frankly 
and  fearlessly  in  this  life,  as  unabashed 
as  spirits  meeting  on  the  green  slopes  of 
Paradise!  How  endlessly  interesting 
such  a world  would  be!  He  did  not  feel 


afraid  of  it.  He  was  willing  to  take  his 
chances  of  winning  the  approval  of  nice 
people  if  only  his  modest  merits  might 
be  brought  to  their  attention.  But  how 
to  make  such  a beginning  in  this  in- 
stance? Four  feet  away  sat  a maiden 
who  looked  more  like  his  ideal  woman 
than  he  had  supposed  any  mortal  girl 
could  look,  yet  he  was  absolutely  unable 
to  ascertain  if  this  were  indeed  She. 
Worse,  any  effort  to  do  so  would  merely 
make  her  think  him  a mannerless  cub 
who  did  not  belong  to  her  own  kind  of 
people.  The  situation  was  plainly  hope- 
less. 

When  John  Ker  remembers  what  hap- 
pened next,  he  is  to  this  day  astounded. 
For  he  had  no  sooner  given  a good,  hard 
wish  that  a small  accident  might  give 
him  his  opportunity  than  he  heard  the 
bumping  of  wheels  on  the  ties,  and  felt 
the  sickening  sway  of  a rocking  coach. 
u I guess  this  isn’t  what  I want,  after 
all,”  he  remarked  hastily  to  Destiny,  but 
Destiny  paid  no  further  attention  to  him. 
She  was  busy  with  matters  of  life  and 
death  for  scores  of  folk,  some  of  whom 
were  vastly  more  important  than  John 
Rockingham  Ker. 

Their  own  car  left  the  track  and  tipped 
half-way  over.  When  he  gathered  his 
wits  together,  Ker  found  himself  spilled 
on  the  floor,  with  a battered  head  and  a 
few  cuts.  He  was  on  the  down -hill  side. 
The  girl  across  the  way  had  been  thrown 
against  his  chair.  Her  hat  was  demol- 
ished, she  was  slightly  stunned  by  a rap 
from  a flying  satchel,  and  her  wrist  was 
cut. 

“ Just  a minute,  please,”  said  the  young 
man,  hastily.  “ I’ll  get  you  out — that  is, 

I think  I will!” 

The  girl  opened  her  dark  lashes  slowly 
and  made  as  if  to  raise  her  bleeding  hand. 

“Hold  on!  That  will  spoil  your  suit,” 
he  observed,  in  matter-of-fact  fashion. 
Producing  a large,  fresh  handkerchief, 
he  managed  to  tie  it  around  her  wrist. 

She  smiled  faintly  in  spite  of  shock, 
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fright,  and  injury.  “ You  must  have 
sisters!”  she  gasped. 

u I have.  Pity  to  spoil  a perfectly  good 
suit,  especially  a green  one,”  returned 
John,  cheerfully.  “I  rather  like  green 
ones  myself.  Do  you  think  you  can  sup- 
port yourself  with  that  chair  and  lean 
back  against  the  slant  of  the  floor?  I’ll 
crawl  up  and  see  what  I can  see.  If  I 
call  back  to  you,  I want  you  to  put  this 
coat  around  your  head  and  face  a minute. 
I’m  going  to  knock  the  rest  of  the  glass 
out  of  the  window.  I think  we  can  get 
out  that  way.” 

The  girl  crouched  down  obediently. 
John,  still  shaken  but  greatly  resolved, 
found  means  to  carry  out  his  design. 
Safe  on  firm  ground,  they  stared  at  each 
other  a moment,  uncertain  of  what  came 
next.  “ You  have  certainly  saved  my 
gown,  if  not  my  life,”  laughed  the  girl, 
nervously. 

Just  then  some  one  groaned,  deep  in 
the  coach  they  had  left.  The  two  young 
people  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes'  pite- 
ously, moved  by  a single  thought.  It 
wasn’t  a thing  to  jest  about,  after  all, 
this  disaster  which  had  flung  them  so 
suddenly  into  relation.  John  dived  into 
his  satchel  hastily. 

“ See  here;  I’ve  got  a flask  of  whiskey 
and  a roll  of  surgeon’s  plaster.  What 
have  you  got  ?” 

“ A bottle  of  witch  - hazel  and  some 
lavender  salts,”  she  returned. 

“ Get  out  the  salts,”  he  said,  and  thrust- 
ing the  flask  into  her  hands,  swung  him- 
self back  into  the  car. 

But  the  groan  had  come  from  a woman 
more  hysterical  than  harmed.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  extricate  and  quiet  her, 
and  they  began  to  realize  that  this  was 
not  at  all  a bad  accident.  Had  it  oc- 
curred on  the  high  bank,  two  hundred 
feet  ahead,  it  would  have  been  otherwise, 
but  they  were  spared  that  horror.  How- 
ever, there  followed  many  things  for  them 
to  do  together:  others  to  extricate,  chil- 
dren to  quiet,  cuts  to  tie  up.  You  would 
hardly  believe  how  much  First  Aid  their 
joint  medical  resources  and  their  young 
enthusiasm  of  helpfulness  could  give  in 
such  a moderate,  well  - conditioned  dis- 
aster. 

The  girl  said  little,  but  John  Ker  noted 
that  her  hands  were  as  deft  as  her  chin 
was  firm,  her  fingers  as  gentle  as  her  eyes. 


And  to  him,  excited,  exalted,  living  on 
another  plane  from  that  of  every  - day 
life,  everything  she  did  or  said  made  her 
more  astonishing,  more  radiant,  more 
dearly  satisfying. 

“ The  very  one  I hoped  to  find — hoped 
to  find — ” sang  his  heart.  It  was  absurd, 
miraculous,  what  you  will,  but  he  did  not 
doubt  that  it  was  true. 

The  wrecking-train  came  presently,  and 
they  climbed  the  bank  above  the  track 
and  sat  on  the  heavy,  matted  grass, 
watching  its  operations.  Forgetful  of 
yesterday,  regardless  of  to-morrow,  they 
talked  as  old  friends  might,  each  uncon- 
sciously revealing  the  heart  of  youth  to 
the  other. 

It  was  a heavenly  day  of  mid-October. 
The  cottonwood  by  the  creek  at  their  left 
dropped  yellowing  leaves  into  the  brown 
eddies;  the  roots  of  a gaunt  old  sycamore 
flashed  white  against  the  bank  as  the  sun 
struck  them.  Across  the  track  was  a 
field  of  yellow  wheat-stubble,  where  the 
quail  were  running  and  calling.  Around 
them  was  the  opulent,  comfortable  au- 
tumn of  the  Middle  West,  dear  and  fa- 
miliar to  them  both  from  childhood;  yet 
to  both  the  red-gold  sunshine  seemed  to 
be  gilding  a strange  hour,  unlike  all  other 
hours  their  eyes  had  seen. 

For  himself,  John  Ker  recognized  this. 
To  him  the  day  was  passing  wonderful. 
But — did  it  mean  anything  to  her? 

She  spoke  suddenly.  “ These  people 
look  different — nearer,  clearer,  more  alive 
than  other  people.  Do  you  see  it?  Why 
is  it,  do  you  suppose?” 

“We  have  been  in  danger — and  out  of 
it.  Why  shouldn’t  it  make  everything 
different?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ It  can’t  be  that. 
I was  in  a boat-wreck  once.  Everything 
looked  flat  and  far  away  — unreal,  you 
know.  This  is  very  different.” 

The  scream  of  a distant  but  approach- 
ing engine  cut  through  her  words. 

“ Probably  that  is  the  relief -train,”  said 
John  Ker.  “Our  experiences  are  nearly 
over.  I wonder — May  I introduce  my- 
self? May  I hope  to  know  who  you  are? 
May  I hope  not  to  lose  sight  of  you  en- 
tirely?” 

It  was  a simple,  natural  request.  The 
girl  found  it  so.  She  drew  out  her  card- 
case  and  opened  it.  She  was  obviously 
about  to  pencil  an  address  upon  the  card. 
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John  Ker’s  problem  was  as  nearly  solved 
as  that,  when  suddenly,  tumultuously, 
he  lost  his  head  and  spoiled  it  all. 

“Why,  I cant  lose  sight  of  you!”  he 
said.  “ It  would  be  absurd ! I have  been 
waiting  to  meet  you  all  the  days  of  my 
life.  I was  wondering  just  before  the 
accident  how  I might  tell  you  so  without 
offense.” 

The  girl  caught  her  breath.  Her  fin- 
gers faltered.  She  shoved  the  card  back 
into  the  little  leather  case  and  shut  it 
uncertainly.  Then,  gaining  sureness,  she 
dropped  the  card-case  back  into  her  hand- 
bag and  snapped  the  clasp. 

“ You  must  not  speak  to  me  like  that!” 
she  said,  with  decision.  “That  is  ridic- 
ulous. I thought — I thought  you  knew 
better  than  that!” 

“ I am  1 nice  people  ’ too,”  returned 
John  Ker. 

“ I dare  say  you  are.  That  is  why  you 
should  know  better,”  she  answered,  warm- 
ly. “I  am  a perfectly  rational  person, 
with  the  usual  number  of  conventional 
parents  and  the  usual  amount  of  up- 
bringing. What  do  you  expect  me  to 
make  of  such  a statement  as  that?” 

“Certainly  not  rudeness,”  said  John 
Ker,  with  a composure  which  he  admired 
in  himself,  but  her  face  did  not  relax. 
He  drew  a deep  breath  and  felt  his  heart 
beat  hard.  “ Because  I am  ‘ nice  people ’ 
is  one  reason  why  I know  better  than 
not  to  tell  you  what  I am  thinking,”  he 
went  on,  steadily.  “See  here!  Just  lay 
aside  your  conventional  pre  - judgments 
for  a few  minutes.  Let  us  consider  this 
thing  together  candidly  and  simply. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  most  important  hour 
of  all  our  lives.  Who  knows?  That’s 
it,  don’t  you  see?  The  point  is  there. 
Who  knows f Not  you,  and  not  I!  For 
generations  the  poets  have  been  telling 
us  that  the  finding  of  the  predestined 
mate  is  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  life 
to  young  people  like  you  and  me;  that 
it  does  more  than  anything  else  to  in- 
sure the  earthly  happiness  we  all  are 
craving.  Well! — I’m  not  even  saying  the 
poets  are  right,  though  my  heart  tells 
me  they  are.  But  just  suppose  they  are! 
How  ought  we  to  behave  in  the  presence 
of — of  the  great  opportunity?  If  some- 
thing tells  me  you  are  the  one  created 
creature  to  fill  my  life  and  finish  it,  what 
right  have  I to  keep  that  to  myself  ? 
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Wouldn’t  it  be  cowardly  and  cheap  and 
mean  to  let  us  both  get  on  that  train 
and  be  whirled  back  into  our  old  lives 
without  saying  a word,  just  because  I 
am  afraid  of  being  unusual?  If  it  is 
true,  it  means  as  much  to  you  as  it  does 
to  me.  Wouldn’t  it  be  foolish  of  you  to 
shut  up  your  card-case  and  turn  your 
back  on  me  because  we  haven’t  been 
introduced?  Introductions  are  all  right. 

I’ll  attend  to  all  that  later.  All  I ask 
now  is  a chance  to  prove  myself  to  you. 

I like  the  dignities  and  ceremonies  of 
life  as  well  as  you  do — but  just  now  we 
haven’t  time  for  them.  To  refuse  me  the 
acquaintanceship  you  were  about  to  grant 
me  is  simply  not  good  business.  If  life 
and  love  mean  anything  at  all,  it  isn’t 
playing  the  game!  Once  we  are  off  this 
bank  and  back  in  the  train  again,  the 
conventions  will  wrap  themselves  around 
us  tight.  Our  only  chance  at  this  is 
nowH 

Nearer,  clearer,  sharper,  sounded  the 
scream  of  the  approaching  train.  “We 
must  think  quickly,”  urged  John  Ker. 
“What  if  this  were  the  real  thing  for 
both  of  us — and  our  only  chance  at  it?” 
he  demanded,  breathlessly. 

“Oh,”  cried  the  girl,  breathless,  too, 
“but  those  things  don’t  happen!  I have 
always  felt  that  the  real  thing  came  sweet- 
ly and  slowly,  built  up  through  happy  days 
of  long  acquaintance.  I have  felt  it  was 
a thing  to  be  worked  for — suffered  for, 
even.  Heaven  doesn’t  just  drop  it  in 
one’s  lap  casually  like  this.  Isn’t  it  the 
reward  of  effort,  the  prize  of  struggle? 

It  cannot — cannot  be  so  simple,  so  easy 
a thing!” 

“As  simple  as  breathing  — and  as 
miraculous!  It’s  here — or  the  chance  for 
it.  We  have  it.  We  hold  our  future  in 
our  hands  this  minute.  Are  you  going 
to  decree  that  we  must  let  it  go?” 

“It  can’t  be,”  she  quavered,  shaken. 
“It  would  be  — too  wonderful,  too  un- 
usual.” 

“Romance  is  unusual.  Love  is  won- 
derful. Romance  has  come  to  us  this 
hour,  and  it  may  be  love  is  on  the  way! 
Do  you  dare  reject  them  utterly?” 

She  might  have  asked  what  right  he 
had  to  thrust  such  a choice  upon  her, 
but  she  did  not.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  youth  has  a valid  claim  on  youth, 
and  romance  a claim  on  all  mankind. 
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She  turned  her  face  away  from  him  sud- 
denly, then  turned  it  back.  Her  clear 
eyes  were  shining  into  his  own. 

“ No,”  she  said,  bravely ; “ I will  tell 
the  exact  truth,  too.  When  you  put  it 
like  that,  I don’t  dare  reject  them — but 
I don’t  dare  accept  them  I Of  course, 
this  — this  unexpectedness  is  very  inter- 
esting, but  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
means  anything,  and  I am  sure  that  the 
things  that  have  been  beaten  into  my 
consciousness  by  the  training  of  genera- 
tions must  mean  a great  deal.  At  this 
very  minute  I am  overcome  by  the 
thought  of  what  your  mother  would  say 
about  a girl  who  listened  seriously  to 
such  conversation  from  her  son  under 
such  circumstances.  You  see,  I am  sure 
your  mother  is  nice!  But  the  nicer  she 
is  the  less  she  would  like  it — don’t  you 
see?” 

“Our  parents  were  young  once,  and 
are  human  still,”  replied  John,  hopefully, 
“ and  they  all  say  youth — that’s  you  and 
I — has  a right  to  its  own  world.” 

“ There  is  much  more  to  it  than  that,” 
she  said.  “The  new  scientific  attitude 
toward  such  things  makes  it  even  more 
important  than  the  old  sentimental  one. 
It  isn’t  only  a question  of  parents  who 
disapprove.  It’s  you  and  I who  disagree. 
You  think  this  affair  of  finding  the  pre- 
destined mate  should  be  simple,  easy, 
beautiful,  a white  flower  in  the  path,  a 
blossom  for  the  picking.  Something  tells 
me  it  is  a matter  serious  and  difficult, 
the  reward  of  labor  and  the  crown  of 
life  I Do  you  suppose  a man’s  heart 
tells  him  the  one  thing  and  the  woman’s 
tells  her  the  other?  Can  they  both  be 
true  ?” 

The  train  had  come,  panting,  to  a 
standstill  at  their  feet,  and  the  passen- 
gers were  moving  toward  it.  He  looked 
at  her  despairingly.  Why  must  a woman 
interpose  obstacles  upon  the  heart’s  high- 
way? He  asked  nothing  but  the  card 
with  her  address  that  she  had  been  about 
to  give  him  of  her  own  free  will.  Would 
she  really  withhold  it  ? Suddenly  he 
knew  a thing  to  say. 

“Have  your  way.  I choose  to  follow 
it.  Make  your  conditions.  I accept 
them.  It  is  for  you  to  say.  I leave  it 
in  your  hands.” 

“ Oh,”  she  cried,  in  quick  panic,  “ don’t 
do  that!  I — I am  afraid  to  choose!” 


“ You  must.” 

The  engine  gave  two  short,  sharp  toots. 
“All  aboard!”  cried  some  one  below 
them.  The  girl  looked  up,  down,  about. 
Suddenly  life  seemed  vast  and  track- 
less, a jungle  wherein  a maid  might 
lose  herself  a hundred  times  within  sight 
of  the  safe,  the  sacred  trail,  predestined 
for  her  feet  from  all  eternity.  This  lad’s 
eyes  were  as  clear  as  they  were  keen. 
Could  he  be  that  long-predestined  guide? 
Was  this,  indeed,  Destiny’s  own  day? 
Something  clutched  deliciously  at  her 
heart. 

“ Very  well.  On  my  head  be  it!  Come 
and  find  me !” 

“Where?” 

“This  is  the  15th  of  October.  I am 
making  a round  of  visits  now.  After 
three  weeks  I shall  be  in  Kopomosa,  to 
remain  until  the  15th  of  December.  If 
this  is  more  than  an  hour’s  interlude 
with  you,  discover  me  there.  Present 
yourself  to  me  and  to  my  friends,  duly 
accredited.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask?  If 
you  can  do  it — I shall  have  the  greater 
respect  for  your  point  of  view!” 

“ To-morrow  I start  for  California  on 
business  for  my  father,”  said  John  Her. 
“I  can  hardly  return  in  less  than  five 
weeks.  That  will  only  leave  me  three 
weeks  in  which  to  seek  you.  But  it  was 
not  meant  that  this  should  end  here.  I 
accept  your  challenge.  But  if  I acquiesce 
in  your  terms  now,  I may  demand  ad- 
vantage when  I find  you.  That  is  only 
playing  fair.” 

She  met  his  long,  eager  look  steadily 
and  lifted  her  small  head  with  gallant 
firmness  as  she  answered,  “ I promise 
nothing  except  to  acknowledge  your  ac- 
quaintance; but  of  course  I shall  play 
fair.” 

Mrs.  Roderick  Hendry  put  down  the 
sugar-tongs  and  quite  forgot  to  pass  J ohn 
Ker  his  teacup. 

“But  this  is  very  exciting,”  she  said. 
“You  are  thrown  with  a girl  in  an  ac- 
cident, and  she  refuses  you  her  name 
and  address,  but  dares  you  prettily  to 
find  her  and  learn  them  for  yourself.  I 
quite  like  that  girl!  Visiting  here,  did 
you  say  ? What  does  she  look  like  ?” 

John  Ker  described  her  eagerly.  His 
hostess,  a woman  of  sixty  and  one  of  his 
mother’s  oldest  friends,  watched  him 
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curiously.  It  struck  her  that  the  boy 
looked  less  like  his  father  than  she  had 
thought.  His  description  was  poetic, 
suggestive,  suffused  with  the  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea;  from  it  there 
emerged  a girl's  slender  figure,  distin- 
guished, serious,  yet  mischievous,  of  a 
marvelous,  delicate  beauty  and  a yet  more 
marvelous  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
When  he  finished,  Mrs.  Hendry  knew  per- 
fectly what  to  think  of  the  incident,  but 
she  concealed  her  insight  and  shook  her 
head. 

“ She  has  not  come  my  way,”  she  said. 
“I  could  not  fail  to  notice  a girl  like 
that.  You  draw  an  admirable  picture. 
Perhaps  ” — the  lady  hesitated  as  she  gave 
this  hint — “she  may  not  be  visiting  any 
one  I know.” 

“But  you  know  eveiybody,  don't  you?” 
asked  John  Ker,  bluntly. 

“Practically.” 

“ Well,  then—” 

“That's  what  I mean!”  said  Mrs. 
Hendry. 

The  young  man  laughed  easily.  “ The 
lady  may  be  quiet,  but  she  is  not  obscure,” 
he  said.  “You'll  see.  Anyhow,  a nice 
girl  is  a nice  girl.  Don't  you  think  I 
know  ?” 

His  hostess  shook  her  head.  “ Are  you 
wiser  than  all  other  men?”  she  asked. 
“However  — I'll  make  inquiries.  She 
might  be  out  at  Forest  Park  or  Arcady. 
I'll  see  what  I can  learn.” 

“ I hoped  you  might  know — for  you  are 
my  last  resort.  I was  three  days  late,  to 
begin  with,  you  see.  I've  done  everything 
I can  think  of.  The  first  day  or  two 
were  splendid — such  glorious  weather,  all 
frost  and  sun.  The  .air  tasted  like  suc- 
cess, and  I thought  I might  meet  her  any 
minute.  But  I've  watched  the  matinee 
crowds ; I've  been  up  and  down  the 
streets ; I've  looked  into  shop  - windows 
and  picked  out  the  things  I thought  she 
would  stop  to  look  at;  I've  lunched  in  a 
department-store  tea-room  — the  women 
come  and  go  until  your  head  swims,  and 
you  don't  want  to  see  another  woman 
while  the  world  stands!  Five  days  of  it 
is  a good  deal,  don't  you  think?  I don't 
know  what  to  do  next  except  to  repeat 
the  whole  programme.  I suppose  the 
second  chapter  of  a story  always  drags.” 

“ Give  it  up,”  said  Mrs.  Hendry,  slowly. 
Something  — a touch  of  tenderness  and 


pity,  perhaps — tugged  at  her  heart,  but 
she  had  long  ago  lost  faith  in  young  imag- 
ining. “ It  is  pretty,  but  it  doesn't  really 
mean  anything,  you  know.  It  is  like  a 
lyric  that  one  reads  and  forgets.  Dine 
with  us  to-morrow  night  and  I will  ask 
some  of  the  girls  I do  know.  I even 
have  a niece-in-law  I want  you  to  meet — 
not  that  she  is  pretty.” 

John  Ker  hesitated.  “If  you  don't 
mind,”  he  said  at  last,  “ I think  I would 
like  to  finish  my  search  first.  If  I don't 
succeed  by  the  15th  of  December  — as 
many  charming  girls  as  you  please ! But 
— not  till  then.” 

“ That's  pretty,  too,  but  I recommend 
that  you  give  it  up.” 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  Yet 
her  attitude  influenced  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  “So  my  last  resort  can  do 
nothing  for  me,”  he  thought,  as  he 
walked  away  into  the  gathering  night. 
“Well — I've  got  to  figure  it  out  by  my- 
self, that's  all.”  These  were  brave  words, 
but  already  his  heart  was  sinking.  He 
had  come  to  the  city  expectant  and  elate, 
but  hour  by  hour  he  had  been  waking 
to  the  fact  that  his  search  was  feeble, 
and  likely  to  be  futile. 

The  next  day  was  stormy,  and  he  re- 
mained in  his  room  all  day,  glowering 
and  pondering.  Gloom  and  impatience 
descended  upon  him.  Like  many  other 
young  persons  he  called  them  wisdom  and 
yielded  to  their  influence.  The  human 
atom  is  elusive  in  the  whirling  mass.  If 
at  home  for  weeks  he  did  not  run  across 
men  who  had  offices  in  the  same  building 
or  frequented  the  same  clubs  as  he,  what 
hope  was  there  of  finding  a stranger  in 
a strange  city?  The  notion  was  ridic- 
ulous! It  would  be  sheer  chance  if  he 
found  her.  Again,  if  fate  meant  them 
to  meet,  it  might  as  well  have  happened 
on  that  first  day  of  his  search,  when  he 
was  ready,  heart  and  soul,  for  such  a 
climax.  Now — why,  now,  to  be  candid, 
he  hardly  cared  whether  they  ever  met 
or  not!  His  quest  had  been  foggy,  un- 
interesting, uncertain.  The  glamour  was 
gone  from  the  adventure.  There  was 
nothing  in  it,  anyhow.  The  whole  thing 
was  a bit  of  boy's  nonsense  that  had 
no  place  in  the  real  world.  Looked  at 
in  the  light  of' cold  reason,  it  was  folly. 

“Folly!”  he  said,  aloud,  and  felt  him- 
self indeed  a man.  Cold  reason  can  kill 
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romance  very  rapidly.  By  luncheon- 
time there  was  very  little  left  of  this  one. 

Having  demolished  his  dream,  and 
himself  for  dreaming  it,  he  turned  aside 
inconsequently  to  blame  the  girl.  He 
perceived  it  was  the  woman's  fault.  Why 
had  she  been  so  perverse,  making  diffi- 
culties where  none  existed?  The  whole 
thing  had  lain  in  her  hands — and  she 
had  opened  them  and  let  it  fall.  She 
put  away  her  card-case  and  snapped  her 
hand-bag  shut.  On  her  head  be  the  fail- 
ure of  the  vision,  the  shattering  of  the 
dream  I 

Conscious  that  these  reflections  lacked 
chivalry,  John  Ker  did  not  care.  Mood- 
ily he  pursued  his  thoughts:  There  were 
hundreds  of  nice  girls  everywhere.  This 
was  not  the  only  one  who  could  interest 
him  supremely.  Of  course,  a hero  could 
not  afford  to  admit  such  a thing,  but, 
thank  Heaven,  he,  John  Ker,  did  not 
have  to  conform  to  that  standard.  He 
was  just  clay,  the  ordinary  kind  the  dear 
Lord  uses.  He  was  nothing  if  not  prac- 
tical. It  was  the  only  thing  to  be  in  a 
fiendish  world  like  this!  Nine-tenths  of 
his  contemporaries  and  all  of  his  elders 
would  say  he  was  wasting  time  in  Kopo- 
mosa. 

At  this  point  he  got  up  to  hunt  a time- 
table, and  saw  that  the  storm  had  abated. 
The  half -deserted  streets  were  blown  full 
of  snow.  Having  learned  that  his  best 
train  left  at  nine  the  next  morning,  he 
put  on  his  overcoat  and  went  out  for  a 
breath  of  air  before  packing  his  trunk. 

When  he  came  back  to  his  room  two 
hours  later,  John  Ker  marched  straight 
to  his  mirror  and  faced  himself.  Having 
breathed  ozone  and  faced  the  wind  and 
fought  the  drifts  for  two  hours,  there 
had  returned  to  him  the  thing  that  had 
gone  out  of  him.  It  would  be  worth 
while  knowing  if  the  regeneration  fresh 
air  works  in  us  is  the  reviving  of  our 
better  selves  or  the  inrush  of  something, 
not  ourselves,  that  can  only  reach  us  in 
the  open.  It  seemed  to  young  Ker  that 
he  had  come  to  his  senses  after  a day  of 
delirium. 

He  saw  in  the  mirror  a well -set -up 
young  fellow,  square  of  shoulder,  clean 
of  limb,  frank  of  face.  “ Say,  you're 
pretty  punk,  aren't  you?"  he  demanded 
of  the  looking-glass  man,  and  the  latter 
nodded  with  a compression  of  the  lips 


that  made  them  look  stronger  and  more 
like  his  father's  than  usual. 

“Pretty  punk.  The  thing  you  de- 
manded of  life  was  a romance.  And  you 
got  it — as  pretty  a one  as  a man  need 
ask.  And  now  you  have  it,  you  want 
to  back  out.  You  haven't  the  sand  to 
see  the  thing  through.  You  are  doing 
the  baby  act  and  blaming  the  girl.  What 
did  you  think  romance  was,  anyhow,  if 
not  a man-sized  search  ?" 

With  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  be- 
gan to  pace  the  room.  His  face  changed 
and  softened.  He  saw  again  the  girl  as 
he  had  seen  her  first.  He  felt  again  that 
deep  conviction  that  here  his  mating- 
quest  had  ended.  And  his  heart  spoke 
to  him  boldly,  as  the  heart  of  youth  should 
speak: 

“If  love  is  love — the  blessing  and  the 
miracle,  the  freshening  of  all  the  ways  of 
life,  the  comforter  of  the  struggle  and 
its  reward — what  are  you  that  fate  should 
drop  it  into  your  hands?  The  girl  was 
right.  It  is  a thing  to  fight  for.  Fate 
offers  you  a dare  and  tests  you  by  the 
way  you  take  it.  Fate  comes  and  says: 

‘ Here,  if  you  are  bold  and  clever,  faith- 
ful and  persistent,  is  the  maid  of  maids 
for  you,  and  with  her,  shelter  and  se- 
curity for  your  unquiet  heart  through  all 
its  earthly  days.  But  if  you  weaken  in 
your  desire  or  waver  in  your  search,  if 
you  faint  or  if  you  falter — then  you  may 
take  what  faint  heart  takes,  or  wed  as 
weaklings  do!  Romance  is  what  you 
make  of  it.  The  thing  is  in  your  hands.'  " 

Listening,  John  Ker  knew  that  his 
heart  spoke  truth.  And  he  set  his  lips. 

“ I have  been  stupid  about  this  thing," 
he  said,  aloud.  “Feeble  and  stupid.  I 
must  go  at  it  differently.  . . . Let  me 
think.  The  points  are  these:  I have 
barely  ten  days  of  time  and  a city  to 
search  through.  Is  there  a place  in  this 
town  which  every  woman  in  it  is  likely 
to  pass  in  the  next  ten  days?  If  so, 
where  is  it,  and  how  can  I make  my- 
self practically  stationary  at  that  spot? 
That's  the  problem.  What's  the  answer?" 

He  dropped  into  a chair  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  The  minutes 
dragged  themselves  along.  The  swift 
dusk  fell  and  the  room  darkened  around 
him. 

“By  Jupiter,  I have  it!” 

John  Ker  got  up  and  began  to  march 
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up  and  down  excitedly.  “ That’s  it — 
•nd  it  is  the  only  way.  I will  do  it  and 
keep  at  it  till  the  time  is  up.  Even  if  I 
fail  to  find  the  girl,  I still  have  the  dream. 
So  either  way  I win.  Whereas  if  I go 
home  a quitter — I lose  them  both.” 

With  these  words  there  came  to  him 
also  the  sense  that  life  is  vast  and  track- 
less, a jungle  wherein  a man  might  lose 
himself  a hundred  times  within  sight  of 
the  safe,  the  sacred  trail  predestined  for 
his  feet  from  all  eternity.  But  now  he 
knew  at  last  the  blazings  of  that  blessed 
trail! 

“ Romance  is  what  I make  of  it!”  he 
said,  aloud  and  exultantly,  and  the  words 
challenged  the  dark,  silent  room.  “The 
thing  is  in  my  hands!” 

Where  the  carriage  street  crosses  the 
street  of  car-lines  and  congested  traffic, 
stands  the  big  department  store  of  Man- 
nering  & Co.  Half  a block  on  each  street 
it  lies.  Whoever  goes  in  at  one  door 
is  reasonably  sure  to  emerge  at  the  other. 
At  the  carriage  entrance  stands  a man 
in  livery. 

We  need  not  inquire  too  closely  into 
the  business  transaction  between  John 
Ker  and  the  incumbent  of  this  position 
which  resulted  in  the  temporary  taking 
over  by  the  former  of  the  latter’s  job. 
Happily  they  were  of  much  the  same  size 
and  physical  aspect.  Mannering’s  foot- 
men, like  the  police,  were  always  fine,  up- 
standing specimens. 

I shall  not  pretend  that  John  Ker  liked 
his  task,  or  that  anything  but  dogged 
determination  held  him  to  it.  He  hated 
it.  It  was  monotonous  and  lacking  in 
active  exercise.  Also,  the  weather  was 
bad.  The  next  ten  days  saw  three  snow- 
storms and  a deal  of  windy  weather.  But 
be  stayed  on.  The  very  hardest  thing 
he  had  to  bear  was  the  hours  when  his 
perspective  narrowed  and  he  seemed  to 
have  no  other  life  but  this.  Looking 
backward  or  forward,  existence  appeared 
to  him  an  interminable  procession  of 
days  in  which  he  opened  carriage  doors, 
helped  women  across  slippery  walks,  and 
told  drivers  to  move  on. 

When  this  unwelcome  frame  of  mind 
lasted  too  long,  he  would  grimly  rehearse 
to  himself  the  logic  of  his  situation;  he 
was  at  the  best  strategic  point  in  all  the 
city  for  his  purpose,  and  he  was  there 


ten  hours  a day.  The  outcome  of  the 
affair  was  with  the  gods.  He  was  doing 
his  uttermost.  Let  the  winds  beat  upon 
him  and  the  sleet,  let  come  the  frost  or 
snow  or  the  benumbing  thoughts.  He 
would  square  his  shoulders  and  take  what 
befell.  For  this,  even  this  beggarly  foot- 
man’s task,  was  the  Quest  of  the  Beloved, 
and  to  be  impatient  or  to  be  resentful 
was  to  be  found  wanting,  unworthy. 

Of  plans  to  meet  the  situation  when 
she  should  appear  — for  now,  curiously 
enough,  he  no  longer  doubted  her  ap- 
pearance— he  had  dozens,  but  what  ac- 
tually happened  was,  of  course,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  these. 

December  14th  was  a raw  day  of  sting- 
ing wind.  Even  Christmas  shoppers 
faced  it  reluctantly.  He  was  helping  an 
infirm  old  lady  with  a tortoise-shell  cane 
across  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  door. 

As  he  turned  back,  her  carriage  still 
stopped  the  way.  Just  behind  it  was  a 
limousine  which  held  three  women.  On 
the  back  seat  was  his  friend  Mrs.  Hendry 
and  a portly  lady  unknown  to  him.  Fac- 
ing them,  erect  as  a rose  on  its  stalk, 
her  cheeks  pink  with  the  bitter  air,  sat 
the  girl  he  was  seeking. 

His  heart  gave  a great  leap  and  his 
head  whirled.  He  was  woefully  taken 
aback.  Mrs.  Hendry  must  inevitably 
recognize  him.  What  would  she  make  of 
his  presence  there?  Could  she  possibly 
know  that  that  was  the  girl  he  had  asked 
her  help  in  finding?  Had  she  and  the 
girl  been  alone  together,  he  could  see 
himself  claiming  acquaintance  boldly 
and  asking  for  an  introduction.  He 
could  have  carried  off  that  situation.  But 
the  presence  of  a third  person  infinitely 
complicated  the  affair. 

In  these  days  of  his  search,  conven- 
tions and  the  speech  of  people  had 
dropped  out  of  his  sight.  It  was  swiftly 
borne  in  upon  him  now  that  he  had  to 
consider  not  only  himself  and  the  girl, 
but  all  her  ties  to  her  social  world.  To 
lift  an  eyelash  in  a way  that  would  be- 
tray the  real  situation,  or  any  situation, 
between  them,  would  doubtless  expose 
her  to  comment,  and  would  certainly  not 
be  playing  the  game.  And  yet — and  yet 
— he  was  aware  of  a quick  up-flashing  of 
the  elemental  masculine  in  him.  He 
resented  bitterly  all  at  once  his  position 
with  its  duties  and  implications. 
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More — he  knew  with  absolute  certain- 
ty that  if  she  accepted  from  him  foot- 
man's service  with  no  sign  or  acknowl- 
edgment, if  she  dropped  her  eyes  and 
passed  him,  even  though  she  did  it  from 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  the  bubble 
would  burst  on  the  moment!  All  possi- 
bility of  sequel  to  their  story  would  be 
over.  Implacably,  he  demanded  recogni- 
tion then  and  there!  He  recalled  the 
knight  who  retrieved  the  lady's  glove 
from  the  lions,  only  to  fling  it  in  her 
face.  Certain  resentments  are  inevitable 
and  right. 

There  came  upon  him  a lightning  flash 
or  insight,  and  he  saw  that  it  takes  two 
to  complete  a romance.  If  now,  this  in- 
stant, she  would  show  faith  as  he  had 
shown  it — even  faith  as  a grain  of  mus- 
tard seed — in  him  and  his  dreams,  it 
would  become  reality  for  both  of  them 
forever!  Whatever  two  consent  together 
to  believe  becomes  thereby  a living  fact 
above  them  both.  His  part  was  done. 
He  and  his  romance  stood  there  for  her 
to  take  or  leave.  Their  hour  had  struck. 
This  time  its  issue  lay  with  her. 

All  this  passed  through  his  mind  as 
he  was  moving  back  toward  the  curb. 
But  he  opened  the  door  of  the  limousine 
with  an  imperturbability  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

“ John  Ker!  What  in  Heaven's  name 
are  you  doing  here?" 

He  lifted  his  cap,  smiling.  “ Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Hendiy.  I hope  I am 
winning  a — wager;  but  I do  not  know. 
The  walk  is  very  slippery.  Let  me  help 
you,  please." 

There  was  a breathless  instant  that 
seemed  very  long  to  him. 

“ Good  morning,  Mr.  Ker!"  It  was  the 
girl  who  spoke.  She  had  caught  his  name 
and  chosen  her  part;  she  leaned  forward 
and  smiled  at  him,  a tremulous  yet  gal- 
ant  smile.  “I  am  so  glad  to  see  you! 
I did  not  know  you  were  in  town." 

“ Oh,  really !"  murmured  Mrs.  Hendry, 
clinging  to  his  arm  and  turning  about- 
face  to  the  machine.  “ This  is  too  much 
for  my  feeble  brain.  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  that  you  knew  Alida  Hendry,  or 
why  didn't  she  tell  me  that  she  knew 
you?" 


“ Mr.  Ker  and  I are  old  friends,"  said 
the  girl,  steadily,  “but  I didn’t  know 
that  he  was — winning  a wager  in  Kopo- 
mosa.  Aunt  Eleanor" — turning  to  the 
portly,  high-nosed  old  lady  motionless  on 
the  back  seat — “ may  I present  Mr.  Ker — 
Mrs.  Robert  Hendry!" 

Mrs.  Robert  Hendry  was  evidently  bad- 
ly bewildered  at  the  situation,  but  con- 
fidence in  her  sister-in-law  helped  her 
through  the  trying  moment.  She  ac- 
cepted the  introduction,  blinking  rapidly 
with  a rather  vacant  smile,  and  alight- 
ing from  the  car,  accompanied  by  her 
niece,  moved  majestically  toward  Man- 
nering's  door.  Mrs.  Roderick  Hendry, 
her  vivid  old  face  alive  with  speculation, 
still  clung  to  the  footman's  arm. 

“ I must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,"  she 
said.  “See  here,  John  Ker,  you  don't 
mean — you  can't  possibly  mean  the  girl 
you  were  talking  to  me  about  was  Alida, 
my  niece-in-law,  Alida  Hendry?” 

“ Why  not  ?"  demanded  John  Ker. 

Mrs.  Hendry  shook  her  head.  “You 
described  a little  goddess,  a veritable 
pocket- Venus ! And  Alida  hadn't  told  me 
about  being  in  any  accident  or  meeting 
any  personable  young  man.  Of  course, 
she  is  a nice  girl,  and  not  at  all  bad-look- 
ing — but  still — but  still — does  she  really 
look  to  you  like  that?" 

John  Ker’s  only  answer  was  a smile. 
It  was  such  a tender,  radiant,  triumphant 
smile  that  Mrs.  Hendry  involuntarily 
glanced  at  the  sky  with  a feeling  that 
the  clouds  had  broken  and  all  the  raw 
winter  air  was  warmed  and  sunlit. 

“Ah,  well!"  she  said.  “Evidently 
I'm  an  old  woman  and  I no  longer  see. 
That's  it.  I do  not  see.  But  I suppose 
it  isn’t  necessary  that  I should.  Thank 
Heaven  for  your  youth,  John,  and  dine 
with  us  to-night,  won't  you  ? The  Robert 
Hendrys  and  Alida  will  be  there." 

“ Thank  you,  I shall  be  delighted. 
This  is  my  last  day  on  this  job,"  said  the 
man  in  front  of  Mannering's.  His  man- 
ner was  suave,  composed,  but  his  eyes 
were  shining,  and  at  the  back  of  his  head 
there  sang  itself  a song  that  no  man  sings 
alone : 

“Romance  is  what  we  make  of  it! 
The  thing  is  in  our  hands !" 
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CHAPTER  IH 

“T  TER  ladyship  says  she  would  like 

I- 1 to  see  you,  miss,  before  you  go.” 

A ^ The  speaker  was  Lady  Corys- 
ton’s  maid.  She  stood  just  within  the 
doorway  of  the  room  where  Marcia  was 
dressing  for  the  opera,  delivering  her 
message  mechanically,  but  really  ab- 
sorbed in  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
young  girl  before  her.  Sewell  was  an 
artist  in  her  own  sphere,  and  secretly 
envious  of  the  greater  range  of  combi- 
nation which  Marcia’s  youth  and  beauty 
made  possible  for  the  persons  who  dressed 
her,  as  compared  with  Lady  Coryston. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  subtle  variants, 
no  doubt,  in  “ black,”  such  as  Lady 
Coryston  habitually  wore;  and  the  costli- 
ness of  them  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  when  she  saw  Marcia  clothed  in  a 
new  Worth  or  Paquin,  Sewell  was  sorely 
tempted  to  desert  her  elderly  mistress 
and  go  in  search  of  a young  one. 

“ Come  in,  Sewell,”  cried  Marcia. 
u What  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

The  woman  eagerly  obeyed  her.  Mar- 
cia’s little  maid  Bellows  did  the  honors, 
and  the  two  experts,  in  an  ecstasy,  chat- 
tered the  language  of  their  craft,  while 
Marcia,  amid  her  shimmering  white  and 
pink,  submitted  good-humoredly  to  being 
pulled  about  and  twisted  round,  till,  after 
endless  final  touches,  she  was  at  last  pro- 
nounced the  perfect  thing. 

Then  she  ran  across  the  passage  to 
her  mother’s  sitting-room.  Lady  Corys- 
ton had  complained  of  illness  during  the 
day  and  had  not  been  down-stairs.  But 
Marcia’s  experience  was  that  when  her 
mother  was  ill  she  was  not  less,  but  more, 
active  than  usual,  and  that  withdrawal 
to  her  sitting-room  generally  meant  a 
concentration  of  energy. 

Lady  Coryston  was  sitting  with  a 
writing-board  on  her  knee,  and  a reading- 
lamp  beside  her  lighting  a table  covered 


with  correspondence.  Within  her  reach 
was  a deep  cupboard  in  the  wall  contain- 
ing estate  and  business  letters,  elaborate- 
ly labeled  and  subdivided.  A revolving 
bookcase  near  carried  a number  of  books 
of  reference,  and  at  her  elbow,  with  the 
paper-knife  inside  it,  lay  a copy  of  the 
Quarterly  Review . The  walls  of  the  room 
were  covered  with  books — a fine  collec- 
tion of  county  histories,  a large  number 
of  historical  memoirs  and  biographies. 

In  a comer,  specially  lit,  a large  bust  of 
the  late  Lord  Coryston  conveyed  to  a 
younger  generation  the  troubled,  inter- 
rogative look  which  in  later  life  had 
been  the  normal  look  of  the  original. 
His  portrait  by  Holl  hung  over  the 
mantelpiece,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
water  - color  pictures  of  his  sons  and 
daughter  in  their  childhood. 

There  was  only  one  comfortable  chair 
in  the  room,  and  Lady  Coryston  never 
sat  in  it.  She  objected  to  flowers  as  be- 
ing in  the  way  ; and  there  was  not  a 
sign  anywhere  of  the  photographs  and 
small  knickknacks  which  generally  be- 
litter  a woman’s  sitting  - room.  Alto- 
gether, an  ugly  room,  but  characteristic, 
businesslike,  and  not  without  a dignity 
of  its  own. 

“ Mother! — why  don’t  you  rest  a lit- 
tle?” cried  Marcia,  eying  the  black- 
robed  figure  and  the  long,  pale  face, 
marked  by  very  evident  fatigue.  “ You’ve 
been  writing  letters  or  seeing  people  all 
day.  How  long  did  James  stay?” 

“ About  an  hour.” 

“And  Mr.  Page?”  Mr.  Page  was  the 
agent  of  the  main  Coryston  estate. 

“ Some  time.  There  was  a great  deal 
to  settle.” 

“I>id  you” — the  girl  fidgeted — “did 
you  tell  him  about  Coryston?” 

“ Certainly.  He  says  there  is  only 
one  house  in  the  neighborhood  he  could 
take — ” 
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“ He  has  taken  it.”  Marcia  opened  her 
right  hand,  in  which  she  crushed  a tele- 
gram. “Bellows  has  just  brought  me 
this.”  Lady  Coryston  opened  and  read 
it. 

“ Have  taken  Knatchett  for  three  years. 
Tell  mother.”  Lady  Coryston’s  lips  stif- 
fened. 

“He  has  lost  no  time.  He  can  vex 
and  distress  us,  of  course.  We  shall  have 
to  bear  it.” 

“ Yex  and  distress  us!  I should  think 
he  can!”  cried  Marcia.  “Has  James 
been  talking  to  him?” 

“I  dare  say,”  said  Lady  Coryston; 
adding  with  a slight  sarcastic  laugh, 
“James  is  a little  too  sure  of  being  al- 
ways in  the  right.” 

From  which  Marcia  guessed  that  James 
had  not  only  been  talking  to  Coryston, 
but  also  remonstrating  with  his  mother, 
which  no  doubt  accounted  for  Lady 
Coryston ’8  worn-out  looks.  James  had 
more  effect  upon  her  than  most  people; 
though  never  quite  effect  enough. 

Marcia  stood  with  one  foot  on  the 
fender,  her  gaze  fixed  on  her  mother  in 
a frowning  abstraction.  And  suddenly 
Lady  Coryston,  lifting  her  eyes,  realized 
her  daughter  and  the  vision  that  she 
made. 

“You  look  very  well,  Marcia.  Have 
I seen  that  dress  before?” 

“ No.  I designed  it  last  week.  Ah !” — 
the  sound  of  a distant  gong  made  itself 
heard — “there’s  the  motor.  Well,  good 
night,  mother.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
and  do  go  to  bed  soon.” 

She  stooped  to  kiss  her  mother. 

“ Who’s  going  with  you  ?” 

“ Waggin  and  James.  Arthur  may 
come  in.  He  thinks  the  House  will  be 
up  early.  And  I asked  Mr.  Lester.  But 
he  can’t  come  for  the  first  part.” 

Her  mother  held  her  sleeve,  and  looked 
up  smiling — Lady  Coryston’s  smiles  were 
scarcely  less  formidable  than  her  frowns. 

“ You  expect  to  see  Edward  Newbury?” 

“I  dare  say.  They  have  their  box  as 
usual.” 

“Well! — run  off  and  enjoy  yourself. 
Give  my  love  to  Miss  Wagstaffe.” 

“Waggin”  was  waiting  in  the  hall 
for  Marcia.  She  had  been  Miss  Corys- 
ton’s governess  for  five  years,  and  was 
now  in  retirement  on  a small  income, 


partly  supplied  by  a pension  from  Lady 
Coryston.  It  was  understood  that  when 
she  was  wanted  to  act  duenna  she  came — 
at  a moment’s  notice.  And  she  was  very 
willing  to  come.  She  lived  in  an  Earl’s 
Court  lodging,  and  these  occasional  ex- 
peditions with  Marcia  represented  for  her 
the  gilt  on  her  modest  gingerbread.  She 
was  a Bmall,  refined  woman,  with  a figure 
still  slender,  gray  hair,  and  a quiet  face. 
Her  dresses  were  years  old,  but  she  had 
a wonderful  knack  of  bringing  them  up 
to  date,  and  she  never  did  Marcia  any 
discredit.  She  adored  Marcia,  and  in- 
deed all  the  family.  Lady  Coryston  called 
her  “ Miss  Wagstaffe  ” — but  to  the  others, 
son s and  daughters,  she  was  only  “ Wag- 
gin.” There  were  very  few  things  about 
the  Coryston  family  she  did  not  know; 
but  her  discretion  was  absolute. 

As  she  saw  Marcia  running  down- 
stairs, her  face  lit  up. 

“My  dear,  what  a lovely  gown! — and 
how  sweet  you  look!” 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Waggin! — and 
put  on  this  rose  I’ve  brought  for  you  1” 

Waggin  submitted  while  Marcia  adorn- 
ed her  and  gave  various  pats  and  pulls 
to  her  hair. 

“ There ! — you  look  ten  years  younger,” 
said  the  girl,  with  her  bright  look,  step- 
ping back.  “ But  where  is  James  ?” 

The  butler  stepped  forward.  “ Mr. 
James  will  meet  you  at  the  opera.” 

“ Oh,  good !”  murmured  Marcia  in  her 
companion’s  ear.  “ Now  we  can  croon.” 

And  croon  they  did  through  the  long, 
crowded  way  to  Covent  Garden.  By  the 
time  the  motor  reached  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
Waggin  was  in  possession  of  all  that 
had  happened.  She  had  long  expected 
it,  having  shrewdly  noted  many  signs 
of  Lady  Coryston’s  accumulating  wrath. 
But  now  that  “ Corry,”  her  dear  “ Corry,” 
with  whom  she  had  fought  so  many  a 
school-room  fight  in  the  days  of  his  Eton 
jackets,  was  really  disinherited,  her  con- 
cern was  great.  Tears  stood  in  her  kind 
eyes.  “Poor  Corry!”  alternated  in  her 
mouth  with  “Your  poor  mother!”  Sin- 
ner and  judge  appealed  equally  to  her 
pity. 

Marcia  meanwhile  sat  erect  and  fierce. 

“ What  else  could  he  expect  ? Father 
did  leave  the  estates  to  mother — just  be- 
cause Corry  had  taken  up  such  views — so 
that  she  might  keep  us  straight.” 
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“But  afterward!  My  dear,  he  is  so 
young ! — And  young  men  change.” 

Lady  Coryston’s  death  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  mentioned  — except  with 
this  awe  and  vagueness — scarcely  to  be 
thought  of.  But  hotter  revolutionists 
than  Corry  have  turned  Tories  by  forty. 
Waggin  harped  on  this  theme. 

Marcia  shook  her  head. 

“He  won’t  change.  Mother  did  not 
ask  it.  All  she  asked  was — for  her  sake 
and  father’s  — that  he  should  hold  his 
tongue.” 

A flush  sprang  to  Waggin’s  faded 
cheek.  “A  man! — a grown  man!”  she 
said,  wondering — “forbid  him  to  speak 
out — speak  freely?” 

Marcia  looked  anxiously  at  her  com- 
panion. It  was  very  seldom  that  Waggin 
betrayed  so  much  heat. 

“ I know,”  said  the  girl,  gloomily. 
“ 1 Your  money  or  your  life  ’ — for  I sup- 
pose it  sounds  like  that.  Cony  would 
say  his  convictions  are  his  life.  But 
why  c a man,’  Waggin?”  She  straight- 
ened her  pretty  shoulders.  “I  don’t  be- 
lieve you’d  mind  if  it  were  a woman. 
You  don’t  believe  in  a woman  having 
convictions !” 

Waggin  looked  a little  bewildered. 

“I’m  old-fashioned,  I suppose — but — ” 

Marcia  laughed  triumphantly. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  Corry  respect  his 
mother’s  convictions  ? She  wants  to 
prove  that  women  oughtn’t  to  shrink 
from  fighting  for  what  they  believe, 
even — ” 

“Even  with  their  sons?”  said  Wag- 
gin, tremulously.  “Lady  Coryston  is  so 
splendid — so  splendid!” 

“ Even  with  their  sons  I”  cried  Marcia, 
vehemently.  “You  take  it  for  granted, 
Waggin,  that  they  trample  on  their 
daughters!” 

Waggin  protested,  and  slipped  her  thin 
hand  into  the  girl’s.  The  note  of  storm 
in  Marcia’s  mood  struck  her  sharply. 
She  tried  for  a moment  to  change  the 
subject.  Who,  she  asked,  was  a tall,  fair 
girl,  whom  she  had  seen  with  Mr.  Arthur, 
“a  week  ago”  at  the  National  Gallery? 
“I  took  my  little  niece — and  suddenly 
I turned,  and  there  at  the  end  of  the  room 
were  Mr.  Arthur — and  this  lady.  Such  a 
remarkable-looking  young  woman! — not 
exactly  handsome — but  you  couldn’t  pos- 
sibly pass  her  over.” 
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“Enid  Glenwilliam !”  exclaimed  Mar- 
cia, with  a startled  voice.  “ But,  of 
course,  Waggin,  they  weren’t  alone?” 

“ Oh  no  — probably  not ! — though — 
though  I didn’t  see  any  one  else.  They 
seemed  so  full  of  talk — I didn’t  speak  to 
Mr.  Arthur.  Who  do  you  say  she  was?” 
repeated  Waggin,  innocently. 

Marcia  turned  upon  her. 

“ The  daughter  of  the  man  mother 
hates  most  in  the  world!  It’s  too  bad 
of  Arthur!  It’s  abominable!  It  would 
kill  mother  if  she  knew!  I’ve  heard 
things  said  sometimes — but  I never  be- 
lieved them  for  a moment.  Oh,  Waggin  I 
— you  didn't  see  them  alone?” 

The  voice  changed  into  what  was  al- 
most a wail  of  indignation.  “ Of  course, 
Enid  Glenwilliam  would  never  consider 
appearances  for  a moment.  She  does 
exactly  what  suits  her.  She  never 
bothers  about  chaperons,  unless  she  ab- 
solutely must.  When  she  sees  what  she 
wants,  she  takes  it.  But  Arthur /” 

Marcia  leaned  back  in  the  car,  and  as 
in  the  crush  of  traffic  they  passed  under 
a lamp  Waggin  saw  a countenance  of 
genuine  distress. 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  I’m  so  sorry  to  have 
worried  you.  How  stupid  of  me  to  men- 
tion it.  I’m  sure  there’s  nothing  in  it.” 

“I’ve  half  suspected  it  for  the  last 
month,”  said  Marcia,  with  low  - toned 
emphasis.  “But  I wouldn’t  believe  it! — 

I shall  tell  Arthur  what  I think  of  him! 
Though,  mind  you,  I admire  Enid  Glen- 
william myself  enormously;  but  that’s 
quite  another  thing.  It’s  as  though 
mother  were  never  to  have  any  pleasure 
in  any  of  us!  Nothing  but  worry  and 
opposition ! — behind  her  back,  too.” 

“My  dear! — it  was  probably  nothing! 
Girls  do  just  as  they  like  nowadays,  and 
who  notices!”  said  Waggin,  disingen- 
uously. “ And  as  to  pleasing  your  moth- 
er, I know  somebody  who  has  only  to 
put  out  her  hand-*-” 

“To  please  mother  — and  somebody 
else?”  said  Marcia,  turning  toward  her 
with  perfect  composure,  “ You’re  think- 
ing of  Edward  Newbury  ?” 

“Who  else  should  I be  thinking  of! — 
after  all  you  told  me  last  week?” 

“Oh,  yes — I like  Edward  Newbury” 

— the  tone  betrayed  a curious  irritation 
— “ and  apparently  he  likes  me.  But  if 
he  tries  to  make  me  answer  him  too  soon, 
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I shall  say  No,  Waggin,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  it!” 

“Marcia — dearest! — don’t  be  cruel  to 
him  1” 

“No — but  he  mustn’t  press  me!  I’ve 
given  him  hints — and  he  won’t  take  them. 
I can’t  make  up  my  mind,  Waggin.  I 
can’t!  It’s  not  only  marrying  him — it’s 
the  relations.  Yesterday  a girl  I know 
described  a week-end  to  me — at  Hoddon 
Grey.  A large,  smart  party  — evening 
prayers  in  the  private  chapel,  before 
dinner! — nobody  allowed  to  breakfast  in 
bed  — everybody  driven  off  to  church — 
and  such  a fuss  about  Lent!  It  made 
me  shiver.  I’m  not  that  sort,  Waggin — 
I never  shall  be.” 

And  as  again  a stream  of  light  from 
a music-hall  fagade  poured  into  the  car- 
riage, Waggin  was  aware  of  a flushed, 
rebellious  countenance  and  dark  eyes 
full  of  some  passionate  feeling  not  very 
easy  to  understand. 

“ He  is  at  your  feet,  dear  goose !”  mur- 
mured the  little  gray-haired  lady ; “ make 
your  own  conditions !” 

“No,  no! — never.  Not  with  Edward 
Newbury!  He  seems  the  softest,  kindest 
— and  underneath  — iron!  Most  people 
are  taken  in.  I’m  not.” 

Thero  was  silence  in  the  car.  Waggin 
was  uneasily  pondering.  Nothing — she 
knew  it  — would  be  more  acceptable  to 
Lady  Coryston  than  this  match,  though 
she  was  in  no  sense  a scheming  mother, 
and  had  never  taken  any  special  pains 
on  Marcia’s  behalf.  Her  mind  was  too 
full  of  other  things.  Still  undoubtedly 
this  would  suit  her.  Old  family  — the 
young  man  himself  heir-presumptive  to 
a marquisate — money — high  character — 
everything  that  mortal  mother  could 
desire.  And  Marcia  was  attracted — Wag- 
gin was  certain  of  it.  The  mingled  feel- 
ing with  which  she  spoke  of  him  proved 
it  to  the  hilt.  And  yet — let  not  Mr. 
Newbury  suppose  that  she  was  to  be 
easily  run  to  earth!  In  Waggin’s  opin- 
ion he  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 

Covent  Garden  filled  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  a great  audience  for  an  im- 
portant “ first  night  ” — there  is  no  sight 
in  London  perhaps  that  ministers  more 
sharply  to  the  lust  of  modern  eyes  and 
the  pride  of  modem  life.  Women  reign 
supreme  in  it.  The  whole  object  of  it  is 


to  provide  the  most  gorgeous  setting  pos- 
sible for  a world  of  women — women  old 
and  young — their  beauty,  or  their  jewels, 
their  white  necks  and  their  gray  heads; 
the  roses  that  youth  wears  — divinely 
careless — or  the  diamonds  wherewith  age 
must  make  amends  for  lost  bloom  and 
vanished  years. 

Marcia  never  entered  the  Coryston 
box,  which  held  one  of  the  most  coveted 
positions  on  the  grand  tier,  without  a 
Vague  thrill  of  exultation;  that  instinc- 
tive, overbearing  delight  in  the  goods 
of  Vanity  Fair  which  the  Greek  called 
hubris,  and  which  is  only  vile  when  it 
outlives  youth.  It  meant  in  her — “I  am 
young — I am  handsome — the  world  is  all 
on  my  side — who  shall  thwart  or  deny 
me?”  To  wealth,  indeed,  Marcia  rarely 
gave  a conscious  thought,  although  an 
abundance  of  it  was  implied  in  all  her 
actions  and  attitudes  of  mind.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  her,  at  any  rate,  so  strange 
to  be  without  it  that  poverty  was  not  so 
much  an  object  of  compassion  as  of  curi- 
osity; the  poverty,  for  instance,  of  such 
a man  as  Mr.  Lester.  But  behind  this 
ignorance  there  was  no  hardness  of  heart ; 
only  a narrow  inexperience. 

The  overture  had  begun — in  a shadowy 
house.  But  the  stream  of  the  audience 
was  still  pouring  in  from  all  sides,  in 
spite  of  the  indignant  “Hush!”  of  those 
who  wanted  not  to  lose  a note  of  some- 
thing new  and  difficult.  Marcia  sat  in 
the  front  of  the  box,  conscious  of  being 
much  looked  at,  and  raising  her  own 
opera-glass  from  time  to  time,  especially 
to  watch  the  filling  up  of  two  rows  of 
chairs  on  the  floor  just  below  the  lower 
tier  of  boxes.  It  was  there  that  Mr. 
Newbury  had  told  her  to  look  for  him. 
James,  who  had  joined  them  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  theater  and  was  now  hang- 
ing on  the  music,  observed  her  once  or 
twice  uneasily.  Presently  he  bent  over. 

“ Marcia — you  vandal ! — listen !” 

The  girl  started  and  blushed. 

“ I don’t  understand  the  music,  James ! 
— it’s  so  strange  and  barbarous.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  Gluck,  certainly,”  said 
James,  smiling. 

Marcia  turned  her  face  toward  it. 
And  as  she  did  so  there  rose  from  the 
crash  of  its  opening  tumult,  like  a hover- 
ing bird  in  a clear  space  of  sky,  a float- 
ing song  of  extraordinary  loveliness.  It 
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rose  and  fell — winds  caught  it — snatches 
of  tempest  overpowered  it  — shrieking 
demons  rushed  upon  it  and  silenced  it. 
But  it  persisted;  passing  finally  into  a 
processional  march,  through  which  it  was 
still  dimly,  mysteriously  traceable  to  the 
end. 

“ The  song  of  Iphigeneia  I”  said  J ames. 
And,  as  the  curtain  rose,  “ And  there  are 
the  gulfs  of  Aulis  and  the  Greek  host.” 

The  opera,  by  a young  Bavarian  of 
genius,  a follower  of  Strauss^  who  had 
but  recently  captured  Munich  and  Ber- 
lin, was  based  on  the  great  play  of 
Euripides,  freely  treated  by  a translator 
who  had  known,  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Gliick,  how  to  make  it  speak, 
through  music,  to  more  modem  ears.  It 
was  carried  through  without  any  lower- 
ing of  the  curtain,  and  the  splendid  story 
unfolded  itself  through  a music  at  once 
sensuous  and  heroic,  with  a swiftness 
and  a passion  which  had  soon  gripped 
Covent  Garden. 

There,  in  a thousand  ships,  bound  mo- 
tionless by  unrelenting  winds,  lies  the 
allied  host  that  is  to  conquer  Troy  and 
bring  back  the  stolen  Helen.  But  at  the 
bidding  of  Artemis,  whose  temple  crowns 
the  coast,  fierce,  contrary  blasts  keep  it 
prisoned  in  the  harbor.  Hellas  cannot 
avenge  itself  on  the  Phrygian  barbarians 
who  have  carried  off  a free  Greek  woman. 
Artemis  holds  back  the  hunters  from  the 
prey.  Why?  Because,  as  goddess  of  the 
land,  she  claims  her  toll,  the  toll  of  hu- 
man blood.  Agamemnon,  the  leader  of 
the  host,  distracted  by  fears  of  revolt 
and  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  army,  has 
vowed  to  Artemis  the  dearest  thing  he 
possesses.  The  answer  is,  “Your  daugh- 
ter ! — Iphigeneia !” 

Under  pressure  from  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  host  and  from  the  priests,  the 
stricken  father  consents  at  last  to  send  a 
letter  to  Clytemnestra  at  Argos,  bidding 
her  bring  their  young  daughter  to  the 
camp,  on  the  pretext  that  she  is  to  be- 
come the  bride  of  the  hero  Achilles.  The 
letter  is  no  sooner  despatched  than,  tor- 
mented with  remorse,  he  tries  to  recall 
it.  In  vain.  Mother  and  child  arrive, 
with  the  babe  Orestes;  the  mother  full 
of  exultant  joy  in  such  a marriage,  the 
daughter  thinking  only  of  her  father,  on 
whose  neck  she  throws  herself  with  fond, 
home  prattle,  lifting  Orestes  to  him  to 


kiss,  saying  tender,  touching  things— 
how  she  has  missed  him — how  long  the 
time  has  been  . . . 

The  young  singer,  an  American,  with 
a voice  and  a magic  reminding  many  an 
old  frequenter  of  Covent  Garden,  through 
all  difference,  of  Giulia  Ravogli  in  her 
prime,  played  this  poignant  scene  as 
though  the  superb  music  in  which  it  was 
clothed  was  her  natural  voice,  the  mere 
fitting  breath  of  the  soul. 

Marcia  sat  arrested.  The  door  of  the 
box  opened  softly.  A young  man,  smil- 
ing, stood  in  the  doorway.  Marcia,  look- 
ing round,  flushed  deeply;  but  in  the 
darkness  only  Waggin  saw  it.  The  girl 
beckoned  to  him.  He  came  in  noiseless- 
ly, nodded  to  James,  bowed  ceremonious- 
ly to  Waggin,  and  took  a seat  beside 
Marcia. 

He  bent  toward  her — whispering,  “I 
saw  you  weren’t  very  full;  and  I wanted 
to  hear  this — with  you.” 

“She’s  good!”  was  all  that  Marcia 
could  find  to  whisper  in  return,  with  a 
motion  of  her  face  toward  the  Iphigeneia. 

“Yes — but  only  as  part  of  the  poem! 
Don’t  mistake  it — please! — for  the  ordi- 
nary ‘star’  business.” 

“ But  she  is  the  play !” 

“ She  is  the  idea!  She  is  the  immortal 
beauty  that  springs  out  of  sorrow.  Watch 
the  contrast  between  the  death  she  shrinks 
from — and  the  death  she  accepts ; between 
the  horror — and  the  greatness!  Listen! 

— here  is  the  dirge  music  beginning.” 

Marcia  listened — with  a strange  tremor 
of  pulse.  Even  through  the  stress  of 
the  music  her  mind  went  wandering 
over  the  past  weeks  and  those  various 
incidents  which  had  marked  the  growth 
of  her  acquaintance  with  the  man  be- 
side her.  How  long  had  she  known  him  ? 
Since  Christmas  only?  The  Newburys 
and  the  Corystons  were  now  neighbors 
indeed  in  the  country;  but  it  was  not 
long  since  his  father  had  inherited  the 
old  house  of  Hoddon  Grey,  and  of  the 
preceding  three  years  Edward  Newbury 
had  spent  nearly  two  in  India.  They 
had  met  first  at  a London  dinner-party; 
and  their  friendship,  then  begun,  had 
ripened  rapidly.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
Shrewsbury  House  ball  that  a note  of 
excitement,  of  uncertain  or  thrilled  ex- 
pectation, had  crept  into  what  was  at 
first  a mere  pleasant  companionship. 
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She  had  danced  with  him  the  whole 
night,  reckless  of  comment;  and  had 
been  since,  it  seemed  to  her,  mostly 
engaged  in  trying  to  avoid  him. 

But  to-night  there  was  no  avoiding 
him.  And  as  his  murmured  yet  eager 
comments  on  the  opera  reached  her,  she 
became  more  and  more  conscious  of  his 
feelings  toward  her,  which  were  thus 
conveyed  to  her,  as  it  were,  covertly,  and 
indirectly,  through  the  high  poetry  and 
passion  of  the  spectacle  on  which  they 
both  looked.  With  every  stage  of  it, 
Newbury  was  revealing  himself,  and 
exploring  her. 

Waggin  smiled  to  herself  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  box.  James  and  she  once 
exchanged  glances.  Marcia,  to  both  of 
them,  was  a dim  and  beautiful  vision, 
as  she  sat  with  her  loosely  clasped  hands 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  box,  her  dark 
head  now  turned  toward  the  stage  and 
now  toward  Newbury. 

The  ghastly  truth  had  been  revealed; 
Iphigeneia — within  earshot  almost  of  the 
baffled  army  clamoring  for  her  blood — 
was  clinging  to  her  father’s  knees,  im- 
ploring him  to  save  her: 

“ Tears  will  I bring — my  only  cunning 
— all  I have  I Round  your  knees,  my 
father,  I twine  this  body,  which  my 
mother  bare  you.  Slay  me  not  before  my 
time!  Sweet,  sweet  is  the  light! — drive 
me  not  down  into  the  halls  of  death. 
’Twas  I first  called  you  father — I,  your 
first-born.  What  fault  have  I in  Paris’s 
sin?  Oh,  father,  why,  why  did  he  ever 
come — to  be  my  death?  Turn  to  me — 
give  me  a look — a kiss ! So  that  at  least, 
in  dying,  I may  have  that  to  remember — 
if  you  will  not  heed  my  prayers.” 

She  takes  the  infant  Orestes  in  her 
arms: 

“ Brother! — you  are  but  a tiny  helper 
— and  yet — come,  weep  with  me! — come, 
pray  our  father  not  to  slay  your  sister. 
Look,  father,  how — silently — he  implores 
you!  Have  pity!  Oh,  light,  light,  dear- 
est of  all  goods  to  men!  Ho  is  mad  in- 
deed who  prays  for  death.  Better  an 
ill  living  than  a noble  dying!” 

The  music  rose  and  fell  like  dashing 
waves  upon  a fearful  coast — through  one 
of  the  most  agonizing  scenes  ever  im- 
agined by  poet,  ever  expressed  in  art. 
Wonderful  theme ! — the  terror-stricken 


anguish  of  the  girl,  little  more  than  a 
child,  startled  suddenly  from  bridal 
dreams  into  this  open-eyed  vision  of  a 
hideous  doom;  the  helpless  remorse  of 
the  father;  the  misery  of  the  mother; 
and  behind  it  all  the  pitiless  fate — the 
savage  creed  — the  blood- thirst  of  the 
goddess — and  the  maddened  army  howl- 
ing for  its  prey. 

Marcia  covered  her  eyes  a moment. 
“ Horrible!”  she  said,  shivering  — “too 
horrible !” 

Newbury  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

“No!  You’ll  see.  She  carries  in  her 
hands  the  fate  of  her  race — of  the  Hel- 
lenic, the  nobler  world,  threatened  by  the 
barbarian,  the  baser  world.  She  dies  to 
live.  It’s  the  motive  of  all  great  art — 
all  religion.  Ah — here  is  Achilles!” 

There  followed  the  strangest,  pitifulest 
love-scene.  Achilles,  roused  to  fury  by 
the  foul  use  made  of  his  great  name 
in  the  plot  against  the  girl,  adopts  the 
shrinking,  lovely  creature  as  his  own. 
She  has  been  called  his  bride;  she  shall 
be  his  bride;  and  he  will  fight  for  her — 
die  for  her — if  need  be.  And  suddenly, 
amid  the  clashing  horror  of  the  story, 
there  springs  up  for  an  instant  the  red 
flower  of  love.  Iphigeneia  stands  dumb 
in  the  background,  while  her  mother 
wails,  and  Achilles,  the  goddess -bom, 
puts  on  his  armor  and  his  golden-crested 
helmet.  An  exultant  sword  - song  rises 
from  the  orchestra.  There  is  a gleam 
of  hope;  and  the  girl,  as  she  looks  at  her 
champion,  loves  him. 

The  music  sank  into  tenderness,  flow- 
ing like  a stream  in  summer.  And  the 
whole  vast  audience  seemed  to  hold  its 
breath. 

“ Marvelous !”  The  word  was  New- 
bury’s. 

He  turned  to  look  at  his  companion, 
and  the  mere  energy  of  his  feeling  com- 
pelled Marcia’s  eyes  to  his.  Involun- 
tarily she  smiled  an  answer. 

But  the  golden  moment  dies  — for- 
ever. Shrieking  and  crashing,  the 
vulture  - forces  of  destruction  sweep 
upon  it.  Messengers  rush  in,  announc- 
ing blow  on  blow.  Achilles’  own  Myrmi- 
dons have  turned  against  him.  Agamem- 
non is  threatened — Achilles — Argos ! The 
murderous  cries  of  the  army  fill  the  dis- 
tance like  the  roar  of  an  uncaged  beast. 

Iphigeneia  raises  her  head.  The  sav- 
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age,  inexorable  music  still  surges  and 
thunders  round  her.  And  just  as  Achil- 
les is  about  to  leave  her,  in  order  to  throw 
himself  on  the  spears  of  his  own  men, 
her  trance  breaks. 

“ Mother! — we  cannot  fight  with  gods. 
I die! — I die!  But  let  me  die  gloriously 
— unafraid.  Hellas  calls  to  me! — Hellas, 
my  country.  I alone  can  give  her  what 
she  asks — fair  sailing  and  fair  victory. 
You  bore  me  for  the  good  of  Hellas — 
not  for  your  own  joy  only,  mother!  Shall 
men  brave  all  for  women  and  their  father- 
land  ? — and  shall  one  life,  one  little  life — 
stand  in  their  way?  Nay!  I give  my- 
self to  Hellas!  Slay  me! — pull  down  the 
towers  of  Troy!  This  through  all  time 
shall  be  sung  of  me — this  be  my  glory ! — 
this,  child  and  husband  both.  Hellas, 
through  me,  shall  conquer.  It  is  meet 
that  Hellenes  should  rule  barbarians,  and 
not  barbarians  Hellenes.  For  they  are 
slave-folk — and  we  are  free  1” 

Achilles  cries  out  in  mingled  adoration 
and  despair.  Now  he  knows  her  for  what 
she  is — now  that  he  has  “ looked  into 
her  soul” — must  he  lose  her? — is  it  all 
over?  He  pleads  again  that  he  may  fight 
and  die  for  her. 

But  she  puts  him  gently  aside. 

“Die  not  for  me,  kind  stranger!  Slay 
no  man  for  me!  Let  it  be  my  boon  to 
gave  Hellas,  if  I may.” 

And  under  her  sternly  sweet  command 
he  goes,  telling  her  that  he  will  await 
her  beside  the  altar  of  Artemis,  there 
to  give  his  life  for  her  still,  if  she  calls 
to  him — even  at  the  last  moment. 

But  she,  tenderly  embracing  her  moth- 
er and  the  child  Orestes,  forbidding  all 
thought  of  vengeance,  silencing  all  clam- 
or of  grief — she  lifts  the  song  of  glorious 
death  as  she  slowly  passes  from  view, 
on  her  way  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the 
Greek  women  chanting  round  her. 

“Hail,  Hellas,  Mother -land!  Hail, 
light-giving  Day — torch  of  Zeus! 

“To  another  life  and  to  an  unknown 
fate  I go!  Farewell,  dear  light! — fare- 
well!” 

» “ That,”  said  Newbury,  gently,  to  Mar- 
cia only,  as  the  music  died  away,  “is 
the  death — she  accepts!”  Tears  stood 
in  the  girl’s  eyes.  Tho  exaltation  of 
great  passion,  great  poetry,  had  touched 
her,  mingled  strangely  with  the  spell, 
the  resisted  spell,  of  youth  and  sex. 


Newbury’s  dark,  expressive  face,  its 
proud  refinement,  its  sensitive  feeling 5 
the  growing  realization  in  her  of  his 
strong,  exacting  personality;  the  struggle 
of  her  weaker  will  against  an  advancing 
master;  fascination — revolt;  of  all  these 
things  she  was  conscious,  as  they  both 
sat  drowned  in  the  passion  of  applause 
which  was  swelling  through  the  opera- 
house,  and  her  eyes  were  still  vaguely 
following  that  white  figure  on  the  stage, 
with  the  bouquets  at  its  feet.  . . . 

Bright  eyes  sought  her  own;  a hand 
reached  out,  caught  hers,  and  pressed  it. 

She  recoiled  — released  herself  sharply. 
Then  she  saw  that  Edward  Newbury 
had  risen,  and  that  at  the  door  of  the 
box  stood  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury. 

Edward  Newbury  gave  up  his  seat  to 
Sir  Wilfrid,  and  stood  against  the  back 
of  the  box  talking  to  Waggin.  But  she 
could  not  flatter  herself  he  paid  much 
attention  to  her  remarks.  Marcia  could 
not  see  him;  but  his  eyes  were  on  her 
perpetually.  A wonderfully  handsome 
fellow,  thought  Waggin:  the  profile  and 
brow  perfect,  the  head  fine,  the  eyes  full 
— too  full! — of  consciousness,  as  though 
the  personality  behind  burned  with  too 
intense  a flame.  Waggin  liked  him,  and 
was  in  some  sort  afraid  of  him.  Never 
did  her  small  talk  seem  to  her  so  small 
as  when  she  launched  it  at  Edward  New- 
bury. And  yet  no  one  among  the  young 
men  of  Marcia’s  acquaintance  showed  so 
much  courtesy  to  Marcia's  “ companion.” 

“Oh,  very  fine!  very  fine!”  said  Sir 
Wilfrid;  “but  I wanted  a big  fight — 
Achilles  and  his  Myrmidons  going  for 
the  other  fellows — and  somebody  having 
the  decency  to  bum  the  temple  of  that 
hag  Artemis!  I say!” — he  spoke,  smil- 
ing, in  Marcia’s  ear — “your  brother  Ar- 
thur’s in  very  bad  company ! Do  you  see 
where  he  is?  Look  at  the  box  opposite.” 

Marcia  raised  her  opera-glass  and  saw 
Enid  Glenwilliam  sitting  in  front  of  the 
box  to  which  Sir  Wilfrid  pointed  her.  The 
Chancellor’s  daughter  was  bending  her 
white  neck  back  to  talk  to  a man  behind 
her,  who  was  clearly  Arthur  Coryston. 
Behind  her  also,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  showing  a vast  expanse  of 
shirt-front,  was  a big,  burly  man,  who 
stood  looking  out  on  the  animated  spec- 
tacle which  the  opera-house  presented, 
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in  this  interval  between  the  opera  and 
the  ballet,  with  a look  half  contemptuous, 
half  dreamy.  It  was  a figure  wholly  out 
of  keeping1 — in  spite  of  its  conformity  in 
dress — with  the  splendid  opera-house  and 
the  bejeweled  crowd  which  filled  it.  In 
some  symbolic  group  of  modem  statuary 
it  might  have  stood  for  the  Third  Estate 
— for  Democracy  — Labor  — personified. 
But  it  was  a Third  Estate,  as  the  modem 
world  has  developed  it — armed  with  all 
the  weapons  of  the  other  two ! 

“ The  Chancellor  himself!”  said  Sir 
Wilfrid;  “ watching  ‘the  little  victims 
play !’  I picture  him  figuring  up  all 
these  smart  people.  ‘How  much  can  I 
get  out  of  you  ? — and  you  V ” 

Marcia  abruptly  put  down  the  glass 
she  held  and  turned  to  Sir  Wilfrid.  He 
was  her  godfather,  and  he  had  been  her 
particular  friend  since  the  days  when 
they  used  to  go  off  together  to  the  Zoo 
or  the  Pantomime. 

“Do,  please,  talk  to  Arthur!”  she  said, 
eagerly,  hut  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  any 
one  else.  “Perhaps  he’d  listen  to  you. 
People  are  beginning  to  notice — and  it’s 
too,  too  dreadful.  You  know  what  moth- 
er would  feel!” 

“I  do,”  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  gravely;  “if 
that’s  what  you  mean.”  His  eyes  rested 
a moment  on  the  striking  figure  of  the 
Chancellor’s  daughter.  “Certainly — I’ll 
put  in  a word.  But  she  is  a very  fasci- 
nating young  woman,  my  dear!” 

“I  know,”  said  Marcia,  helplessly — “I 
know.” 

There  was  a pause.  Then  Sir  Wilfrid 
asked: 

“When  do  you  go  down  to  Coryston?” 

“Just  before  Whitsuntide.” 

He  looked  round  with  a smile,  saw 
that  Edward  Newbury  was  still  in  the 
box,  and  whispered,  mischievously: 

“Hoddon  Grey,  too,  I think,  will  not 
be  empty?” 

Marcia  kept  an  indifferent  face. 

“I  dare  say.  You’re  coming?”  Sir 
Wilfrid  nodded.  “ Oh,  have  you 
heard — ?” 

She  murmured  to  him  behind  her  fan. 
Sir  Wilfrid  knew  all  their  history — had 
been  her  father’s  most  intimate  friend. 
She  gave  him  a rapid  account  of  Corys- 
ton’s  disinheriting.  The  old  man  rose, 
his  humorous  eyes  suddenly  grave. 

“ We’ll  talk  of  this — at  Coryston.  Ah, 


Newbury — I took  your  chair — I resign. 
Hullo,  Lester — good  evening!  Heavens, 
there’s  the  curtain  going  up ! Good 
night.” 

He  hurried  away.  Newbury  moved 
forward,  his  eager  look  on  Marcia.  But 
she  turned,  smiling,  to  the  young  libra- 
rian. 

“ You  haven’t  seen  this  ballet,  Mr. 
Lester  ? — Schumann’s  * Carnival  ’ ? Oh, 
you  mustn’t  stand  so  far  back.  We  can 
make  room,  can’t  we?”  She  addressed 
Newbury,  and  before  he  knew  what  had 
happened  the  chairs  had  been  so  manip- 
ulated that  Lester  sat  between  Marcia 
and  Newbury,  while  Waggin  had  drawn 
back  into  the  shadow.  The  eyes  of 
Marcia’s  duenna  twinkled.  It  please! 
her  that  this  magnificent  young  man, 
head,  it  was  said,  of  the  young  High 
Church  party,  distinguished  in  many 
ways,  and  as  good  as  he  was  handsome, 
was  not  to  have  too  easy  a game.  Marcia 
had  clearly  lost  her  head  a little  at  the 
Shrewsbury  House  ball,  and  was  now 
trying  to  recover  it. 

CHAPTER  IV 

AFTER  one  of  those  baffling  fortnights 
ii  of  bitter  wind  and  cold  which  so 
often  mark  the  beginning  of  an  English 
May,  when  all  that  the  spring  has  slowly 
gained  since  March  seems  to  be  confis- 
cated afresh  by  returning  winter,  the 
weather  had  repented  itself,  the  skies  had 
cleared,  and  suddenly,  under  a flood  of 
sunshine,  there  were  bluebells  in  the 
copses,  cowslips  in  the  fields,  a tawny  leaf 
breaking  on  the  oaks,  a new  cheerfulness 
in  the  eyes  and  gait  of  the  countryman. 

A plain,  pleasant-looking  woman  sat 
sewing  out  of  doors,  in  front  of  a small 
verandahed  cottage,  perched  high  on  a 
hillside  which  commanded  a wide  view 
of  central  England.  The  chalk  down 
fell  beneath  her  into  a sheath  of  beech- 
woods  ; the  line  of  hills,  slope  behind  slope, 
ran  westward  to  the  sunset,  while  east- 
ward it  mounted  to  a wooded  crest  be- 
yond which  the  cottage  could  not  look. 
Northward,  beginning  some  six  hundred 
feet  below  the  cottage,  stretched  a wide 
and  varied  country,  dotted  with  villages 
and  farms,  with  houses  and  woods,  till  it 
lost  itself  in  the  haze  of  a dim  horizon. 

A man  of  middle  age,  gray-headed, 
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spare  in  figure,  emerged  from  one  of  the 
French  windows  of  the  cottage. 

“ Marion ! when  did  you  soy  that  you 
expected  Enid?” 

“ Between  three  and  four,  papa.” 

“ I don’t  believe  Glenwilliam  himself 
will  get  here  at  all.  There  will  be  a long 
Cabinet  this  afternoon,  and  another  to- 
morrow probably — Sunday  or  no  Sun- 
day!” 

‘Well,  then,  he  won’t  come,  father,” 
said  the  daughter,  placidly,  thrusting  her 
hand  into  a sock  riddled  with  holes  and 
looking  at  it  with  concern. 

u Annoying!  I wanted  him  to  meet 
Coryston — who  said  he  would  be  here  to 
tea.” 

Miss  Atherstone  looked  a little  startled. 

“Will  that  do,  father?  You  know 
Enid  told  me  to  ask  Arthur  Coryston, 
and  I wrote  yesterday.” 

“ Do  ? Why  not  ? Because  of  politics  ? 
They  must  have  got  used  to  that  in  the 
Coryston  family ! Or  because  of  the  gos- 
sip that  Arthur  is  to  have  the  estates? 
But  it’s  not  his  fault.  I hear  the  two 
brothers  are  on  excellent  terms.  They 
say  that  Arthur  has  warned  his  mother 
that  he  means  to  make  it  up  to  Coryston 
somehow.” 

“ Enid  doesn’t  like  Lord  Coryston,” 
said  Mi9s  Atherstone,  slowly. 

“I  dare  say.  He  finds  out  her  weak 
points.  She  has  a good  many.  And  he’s 
not  a ladies’  man.  Between  ourselves, 
my  dear,  she  poses  a good  deal.  I never 
know  quite  where  to  have  her,  though  I 
dandled  her  as  a baby.” 

“ Oh,  Enid’s  all  right,”  said  Marion 
Atherstone,  taking  a fresh  needleful  of 
brown  wool.  Miss  Atherstone  was  not 
clever,  though  she  lived  with  clever  peo- 
ple, and  her  powers  of  expressing  her- 
self were  small.  Her  father,  a retired 
doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  Liberal  organizers  in  the  country. 
From  his  perch  on  the  Mintem  hills  he 
commanded  half  the  midlands,  in  more 
senses  than  one;  knew  thirty  or  forty  con- 
stituencies by  heart;  was  consulted  in  all 
difficulties;  was  better  acquainted  with 
“the  pulse  of  the  party”  than  its  chief 
agent,  and  was  never  left  out  of  count 
by  any  important  Minister  framing  an 
important  bill. 

He  had  first  made  friends  with  the  man 
who  was  now  the  powerful  head  of  Eng- 


lish finance,  when  Glenwilliam  was  the 
young  check-weigher  of  a large  Stafford- 
shire colliery;  and  the  friendship — little 
known  except  to  an  inner  ring — was  now 
an  important  factor  in  English  politics. 
Glenwilliam  did  nothing  without  consult- 
ing Atherstone,  and  the  cottage  on  the 
hill  had  been  the  scene  of  many  important 
meetings  and  some  decisions  which  would 
live  in  history. 

Marion  Atherstone,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  invaluable  to  her  father,  and 
much  appreciated  by  his  friends,  took  no 
intellectual  part  in  his  life.  Brilliant 
creatures — men  and  women — came  and 
went,  to  and  from  the  cottage.  Marion 
took  stock  of  them,  provided  them  with 
food  and  lodging,  and  did  not  much  be- 
lieve in  any  of  them.  Atherstone  was  a 
philosopher,  a free-thinker,  and  a vegeta- 
rian. Marion  read  the  Church  Family 
Times,  went  diligently  to  church,  and  if 
she  had  possessed  a vote,  and  cared  enough 
about  it  to  use  it,  would  probably  have 
voted  Tory.  All  the  same  she  and  her 
father  were  on  the  best  of  terms  and  per- 
fectly understood  each  other. 

Among  the  brilliant  creatures,  however, 
who  came  and  \rent,  there  was  one  who 
had  conquered  her.  For  Enid  Glen- 
william, Marion  felt  the  profound  affec- 
tion that  often  links  the  plain,  scrupulous, 
conscientious  woman  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  sirens  of  her  sex.  When 
Enid  came  to  the  cottage,  Marion  became 
her  slave,  and  served  her  hand  and  foot. 
But  the  probability  is  that  she  saw 
through  the  siren — what  there  was  to  see 
through — a good  deal  more  sharply  than 
her  father  did. 

Atherstone  took  a garden  chair  beside 
her  and  lit  his  pipe.  He  had  just  been 
engaged  in  drafting  an  important  Liberal 
manifesto.  His  name  would  probably 
never  appear  in  connection  with  it.  But 
that  mattered  nothing  to  him.  What  did 
vex  him  was  that  he  probably  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  it  over 
with  Glenwilliam  before  it  finally  left  his 
hands.  He  was  pleased  with  it,  however. 
The  drastic  or  scathing  phrases  of  it 
kept  running  through  his  head.  He  had 
never  felt  a more  thorough,  a more  pas- 
sionate contempt  for  his  opponents.  The 
Tory  party  must  go ! One  more  big  fight, 
and  they  would  smash  the  unclean  thing. 
These  tyrants  of  land  and  church  and 
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finance ! — democratic  England,  when  it 
once  got  to  business — and  it  was  getting 
to  business — would  make  short  work  of 
them. 

As  he  looked  out  over  the  plain,  he  saw 
many  things  well  fitted  to  stir  the  demo- 
cratic pulse.  There  among  the  woods, 
not  a mile  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  lay 
the  great  classic  pile  of  Coryston,  where 
“that  woman”  held  sway.  Farther  off 
on  its  hill  rose  Hoddon  Grey,  identified 
in  this  hostile  mind  with  church  ascend- 
ancy, just  as  Coryston  was  identified  with 
landlord  ascendancy.  If  there  were  any- 
where to  be  found  a narrower  pair  of 
bigots  than  Lord  and  Lady  William  New- 
bury, or  a more  poisonous  reactionary 
than  their  handsome  and  plausible  son, 
Atherstone  didn’t  know  where  to  lay 
hands  on  them. 

One  white  dot  in  the  plain,  however, 
gave  him  unmixed  satisfaction.  He 
turned,  laughing,  to  his  daughter. 

“ Coryston  has  settled  in  — with  a 
laborer  and  his  wife  to  look  after  him. 
He  has  all  sorts  of  ructions  on  his  hands 
already.” 

“Poor  Lady  Coryston!”  said  Marion, 
giving  a glance  at  the  classical  cupolas 
emerging  from  the  woods. 

“ My  dear ! — she  began  it.  And  he  is 
quite  right — he  has  a public  duty  to  these 
estates.” 

“ Couldn’t  he  go  and  stir  up  people 
somewhere  else?  It  looks  so  ugly.” 

“ Oh ! women  have  got  to  get  used  to 
these  things,  if  they  play  such  strong  parts 
as  Lady  Coryston.  The  old  kid-glove 
days,  as  between  men  and  women,  are 
over.” 

“ Even  between  mothers  and  sons  ?” 
said  Marion,  dubiously. 

“I  repeat — she  began  it!  Monstrous, 
that  that  man  should  have  made  such  a 
will,  and  that  a mother  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  it!” 

“ Suppose  she  had  been  a Liberal,”  said 
Marion,  slyly. 

Atherstone  shrugged  his  shoulders — too 
honest  to  reply. 

He  ruminated  over  his  pipe.  Presently 
his  eyes  flashed. 

“I  hear  Coryston’s  very  servants — his 
man  and  wife — were  evicted  from  their 
cottage  for  political  reasons.” 

“ Yes  — by  that  Radical  miller  who 
lives  at  Martover,”  said  Marion. 


Atherstone  stared. 

“My  dear!—” 

“ The  wife  told  me,”  said  Marion, 
calmly,  rolling  up  her  socks. 

“ I say,  I must  look  into  that,”  said 
Atherstone,  with  discomposure.  “ It 
doesn’t  do  to  have  such  stories  going 
round — on  our  side.  I wonder  why  Co- 
ryston chose  them.” 

“ I should  think — because  he  hates  that 
kind  of  thing  on  both  sides.”  The 
slightest  tinge  of  red  might  have  been 
noticed  on  Miss  Atherstone’s  cheek  as  she 
spoke.  Rut  her  father  did  not  notice  it. 
He  lifted  his  head  to  listen. 

“ I think  I hear  the  motor.” 

“You  look  tired,”  said  Marion  to  her 
guest.  The  first  bout  of  conversation  was 
over,  and  Dr.  Atherstone  had  gone  back 
to  his  letters. 

Enid  Glenwilliam  took  off  her  hat,  ac- 
cepted the  cushion  which  her  hostess  was 
pressing  upon  her,  and  lay  at  ease  in  her 
cane  chair. 

“You  wouldn’t  wonder,  if  you  could 
reckon  up  my  week!”  she  said,  laughing. 
“ Let’s  see — four  dinners,  three  balls,  two 
operas — a week-end  at  Windsor,  two  ba- 
zaars, three  meetings,  two  concerts,  and 
tea-parties  galore!  What  do  you  expect 
but  a rag!” 

“ Don’t  say  you  don’t  like  it !” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I like  it.  At  least,  if  people 
don’t  ask  me  to  things,  I’m  insulted,  and 
when  they  do — ” 

“You’re  bored?” 

“ It’s  you  finished  the  sentence — not  I ! 
And  I’ve  scarcely  seen  father  this  week 
except  at  breakfast.  That's  bored  me  hor- 
ribly.” 

“ What  have  you  really  been  doing  ?” 

“ Inquisitor! — I have  been  amusing  my- 
self.” 

“ With  Arthur  Coryston?” 

Marion  turned  her  large  fresh-colored 
face  and  small  gray  eyes  upon  her  com- 
panion. 

“And  others!  You  don’t  imagine  I 
confine  myself  to  him  ?” 

“ Has  Lady  Coryston  found  out  yet  ?” 

“ That  we  get  on  ? I am  sure  she  has 
never  imagined  that  Mr.  Arthur  could  so 
demean  himself.” 

“ But  she  must  find  out  some  day.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I mean  her  to,”  said  Miss 
Glenwilliam,  quietly.  She  reached  out  a 
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long  hand  toward  Marion’s  cat  and 
stroked  it.  Then  she  turned  her  large 
eyes  of  pale  hazel  set  under  beautiful 
dark  brows  to  her  companion.  " You  see 
— Lady  Coryston  has  not  only  snubbed  me 
— she  has  insulted  father.” 

" How  ?”  exclaimed  Marion,  startled. 

" At  Chatton  House,  the  other  day. 
She  refused  to  go  down  to  dinner  with 
him.  She  positively  did.  The  table  had 
to  be  rearranged,  and  little  Lady  Chatton 
nearly  had  hysterics.” 

The  girl  lay  looking  at  her  friend,  her 
large  but  finely  cut  mouth  faintly  smiling. 
But  there  was  something  dangerous  in 
her  eyes. 

" And  one  day  at  lunch  she  refused  to 
be  introduced  to  me.  I saw  it  happen 
quite  plainly.  Oh,  she  didn’t  exactly 
mean  to  be  insolent.  But  she  thinks 
society  is  too  tolerant — of  people  like 
father  and  me.” 

" What  a foolish  woman !”  said  Marion 
Atherstone,  rather  helplessly. 

"Not  at  all!  She  knows  quite  well 
that  my  whole  existence  is  a fight — so  far 
as  London  is  concerned.  She  wants  to 
make  the  fight  a little  harder,  that’s  all.” 

" Your  ‘ whole  existence  a fight,’  ” re- 
peated Marion,  with  a touch  of  scorn — 
u after  that  list  of  parties !” 

"It’s  a good  fight  at  present,”  said 
the  girl,  coolly,  " and  a successful  one. 
But  Lady  Coryston  gets  all  she  wants 
without  fighting.  When  father  goes  out 
of  office,  I shall  be  nobody.  She  will  be 
always  at  the  top  of  the  tree.” 

" I am  no  wiser  than  before  as  to 
whether  you  really  like  Arthur  Coryston 
or  not.  You  have  heard,  of  course,  the 
gossip  about  the  estates?” 

" Heard  ?”  The  speaker  smiled.  " I 
know  not  only  the  gossip  but  the  facts — 
by  heart!  I am  drowned — smothered  in 
them.  At  present  Arthur  is  the  darling 
— the  spotless  one.  But  when  she  knows 
about  me!” — Miss  Glenwilliam  threw  up 
her  hands. 

"You  think  she  will  change  her  mind 
again?” 

The  girl  took  up  a stalk  of  grass  and 
nibbled  it  in  laughing  meditation. 

" Perhaps  I oughtn’t  to  risk  his 
chances?”  she  said,  looking  sidelong. 

“ Don’t  think  about  * chances’,’  ” said 
Marion  Atherstone,  indignantly — " think 
about  whether  you  care  for  each  other !” 
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"What  a bourgeois  point  of  view! 
Well,  honestly — I don’t  know.  Arthur 
Coryston  is  not  at  all  clever.  He  has  the 
most  absurd  opinions.  We  have  only 
known  each  other  a few  months.  If  he 
were  very  rich — By  the  way,  is  he  com- 
ing this  afternoon?  And  may  I have  a 
cigarette  ?” 

Marion  handed  cigarettes.  The  click 
of  a garden  gate  caught  her  ear. 

"Here  they  are — he  and  Lord  Coryston.” 

Enid  Glenwilliam  lit  her  cigarette,  and 
made  no  move.  Her  slender,  long-limbed 
body,  as  it  lay  at  ease  in  the  deep  garden 
chair,  the  pale  masses  of  her  hair,  and 
the  confident,  quiet  face  beneath  it,  made 
a charming  impression  of  graceful  repose. 
As  Arthur  Coryston  reached  her,  she  held 
out  a welcoming  hand,  and  her  eyes 
greeted  him — a gay,  significant  look. 

Coryston,  having  shaken  hands  with 
Miss  Atherstone,  hastily  approached  her 
companion. 

" I didn’t  know  you  smoked,”  he  said, 
abruptly,  standing  before  her  with  his 
hands  on  his  sides.  As  always,  Coryston 
made  an  odd  figure.  His  worn,  ill-fitting 
clothes,  with  their  bulging  pockets,  the 
grasshopper  slimness  of  his  legs  and  arms, 
the  peering,  glancing  look  of  his  eternally 
restless  eyes,  were  all  of  them  displeasing 
to  Enid  Glenwilliam  as  she  surveyed  him. 
But  she  answered  him  with  a smile. 

"Mayn’t  I?” 

He  looked  down  on  her,  frowning. 

" Why  should  women  set  up  a new 
want — a new  slavery — that  costs  money?” 

The  color  flew  to  her  cheeks. 

"Why  shouldn’t  they?  Go  and  preach 
to  your  own  sex.” 

" No  good !”  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. " But  women  are  supposed  to  have 
consciences.  And  — especially — Liberal 
women,”  he  added  slowly,  as  his  eyes 
traveled  over  her  dress. 

"And  pray  why  should  Liberal  women 
be  ascetics  any  more  than  any  other  kind 
of  women  ?”  she  asked  him,  quietly. 

" Why?”  His  voice  grew  suddenly  loud. 
"Because  there  are  thousands  of  people 
in  this  country  perishing  for  lack  of 
proper  food  and  clothings— and  it  is  the 
function  of  Liberals  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  other  thousands.” 

Arthur  Coryston  broke  out  indignantly. 

" I say,  Corry — do  hold  your  tongue ! 
You  do  talk  such  stuff!” 
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The  young  man  sitting  where  the  whole 
careless  grace  of  Miss  Glenwilliam’s 
person  was  delightfully  visible  to  him, 
showed  a countenance  red  with  wrath. 

Coryston  faced  round  upon  him,  trans- 
formed. His  frown  had  disappeared  in  a 
look  of  radiant  good  humor. 

" Look  here,  Arthur,  you’ve  got  the 
money-bags — you  might  leave  me  the  talk- 
ing. Has  he  told  you  what’s  happened?” 

The  question  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Glenwilliam,  while  the  speaker  shot  an 
indicating  thumb  in  his  brother’s  direc- 
tion. 

The  girl  looked  embarrassed,  and  Ar- 
thur Coryston  again  came  to  the  rescue. 

" We’ve  no  right  to  thrust  our  family 
affairs  upon  other  people,  Corry,”  he  said, 
resolutely.  " I told  you  so  as  we  walked 
up.” 

" Oh,  but  they’re  so  interesting,”  was 
Coryston’s  cool  reply,  as  he  took  his  seat 
by  Marion  Atherstone.  " I’m  certain  ev- 
erybody here  finds  them  so.  And  what 
on  earth  have  I taken  Knatchett  for, 
except  to  blazon  abroad  what  our  dear 
mother  has  been  doing?” 

" I wish  to  heaven  you  hadn’t  taken 
Knatchett,”  said  Arthur,  sulkily. 

"You  regard  me  as  a nuisance?  Well, 
I mean  to  be.  I’m  finding  out  such  lots 
of  things,”  added  Coryston,  slowly,  while 
his  eyes,  wandering  over  the  plain,  ceased 
their  restlessness  for  a moment  and  be- 
came fixed  and  dreamy. 

Dr.  Atherstone  caught  the  last  words 
as  he  came  out  from  his  study.  He  ap- 
proached his  guests  with  an  amused  look 
at  Coryston.  But  the  necessary  cour- 
tesies of  the  situation  imposed  them- 
selves. So  long  as  Arthur  Coryston  was 
present,  the  Tory  son  of  his  Tory  mother, 
an  Opposition  M.P.  for  a constituency 
part  of  which  was  visible  from  the  cottage 
garden,  and  a comparative  stranger  to  the 
Atherstones,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
let  Coryston  loose.  The  younger  brother 
was  there — Atherstone  perfectly  under- 
stood— simply  because  Miss  Glenwilliam 
was  their  guest;  not  for  his  own  beaux 
yeux  or  his  daughter’s.  But  having  ven- 
tured onto  hostile  ground,  for  a fair 
lady’s  sake,  he  might  look  to  being  kindly 
treated. 

Arthur,  on  his  side,  however,  played 
his  part  badly.  He  rose  indeed  to  greet 
Atherstone — whom  he  barely  knew,  and 


was  accustomed  to  regard  as  a pestilent 
agitator — with  the  indifferent  good-breed- 
ing that  all  young  Englishmen  of  the 
classes  have  at  command;  he  was  ready 
to  talk  of  the  view  and  the  weather,  and 
to  discuss  various  local  topics.  But  it 
was  increasingly  evident  that  he  felt  him- 
self on  false  ground;  lured  there,  more- 
over, by  feelings  he  could  hardly  suppose 
were  unsuspected  by  his  hosts.  Enid 
Glenwilliam  watched  him  with  secret  but 
sympathetic  laughter;  and  presently  came 
to  his  aid.  She  rose  from  her  seat. 

" It’s  a little  hot  here,  Marion.  Shall 
I have  time  to  show  Mr.  Coryston  the 
view  from  the  wood-path  before  tea?” 

Marion  assented.  And  the  two  tall  fig- 
ures strolled  away  across  a little  field 
toward  a hanging  wood  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill. 

" Will  she  have  him?”  said  Coryston  to 
Marion  Atherstone,  looking  after  the  de- 
parting figures. 

The  question  was  disconcertingly  frank. 
Marion  laughed  and  colored. 

" I haven’t  the  slightest  idea.” 

"Because  there’ll  be  the  deuce  to  pay 
if  she  does,”  said  Coryston,  nursing  his 
knee  and  bubbling  with  amusement. 
"My  unfortunate  mother  will  have  to 
make  another  will.  What  the  lawyers 
have  made  out  of  her  already!” 

" There  would  be  no  reconciling  her  to 
the  notion  of  such  a marriage?”  asked 
Atherstone,  after  a moment. 

" ‘ If  my  son  take  to  him  a wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth,  what  good  shall  my 
life  be  unto  me?’”  quoted  Coryston, 
laughing.  "Good  gracious,  how  handy 
the  Bible  comes  in — for  most  things!  I 
expect  you’re  an  infidel,  and  don’t  know.” 
He  looked  up  curiously  at  Atherstone. 

A shade  of  annoyance  crossed  Ather- 
stone’s  finely  marked  face. 

" I am  the  son  of  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter,” he  said,  shortly.  "But  to  return. 
After  all,  you  know,  Radicals  and  Tories 
do  still  intermarry!  It  hasn’t  quite  come 
to  that !” 

"No,  but  it’s  coming  to  that!”  cried 
Coryston,  bringing  his  hand  down  in  a 
slap  on  the  tea-table.  "And  women  like 
my  mother  are  determined  it  shall  come 
to  it.  They  want  to  see  this  country 
divided  up  into  two  hostile  camps — fight- 
ing it  out — blood  and  thunder,  and  devil- 
ries galore.  Aye,  and — ” he  brought  his 
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face  eagerly,  triumphantly,  close  to  Ath- 
erstone’s — “ so  do  you  too — at  bottom.” 

The  Doctor  drew  back.  “ I want  politics 
to  be  realities,  if  that’s  what  you  mean,” 
he  said,  coldly.  “ But  the  peaceful 
methods  of  democracy  are  enough  for  me. 
Well,  Lord  Coryston,  you  say  you’ve  been 
finding  out  a lot  of  things  since  you’ve 
been  settled  here.  What  sort?” 

Coryston  turned  an  odd,  deliberate  look 
at  his  questioner. 

“ Yes,  I’m  after  a lot  of  game — in  the 
Liberal  preserves  just  as  much  as  the 
Tory.  There  isn’t  a pin  to  choose  be- 
tween you!  Now,  look  here!”  He 
checked  the  items  off  on  his  fingers.  “ My 
mother’s  been  refusing  land  for  a Baptist 
chapel.  Half  the  village  Baptist — lots  of 
land  handy — she  won’t  let  ’em  have  a 
yard.  Well,  we’re  having  meetings  every 
week,  we^re  sending  her  resolutions  every 
week,  which  she  puts  in  the  waste-paper 
basket.  And  on  Sundays  they  rig  up  a 
tent  on  that  bit  of  common  ground  at  the 
park  gates,  and  sing  hymns  at  her  when 
she  goes  to  church.  That’s  No.  1.  No.  2 
— My  mother’s  been  letting  Page  — her 
agent — evict  a jolly,  decent  fellow  called 
Price,  a smith,  who’s  been  distributing 
Liberal  leaflets  in  some  of  the  villages. 
All  sorts  of  other  reasons  given,  of  course 
— but  that’s  the  truth.  Well,  I sat  on 
Page’s  doorstep  for  two  or  three  days — 
no  good.  Now  I’m  knocking  up  a shop 
and  a furnace,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  togs 
wanted,  for  Price,  in  my  back  yard  at 
Knatchett.  And  we’ve  made  him  Liberal 
agent  for  the  village.  I can  tell  you  he’s 
going  it!  That’s  No.  2.  No.  3 — There’s 
a slight  difficulty  with  the  hunt  I needn’t 
trouble  you  with.  We’ve  given  ’em  warn- 
ing we’re  going  to  kill  foxes  wherever  we 
can  get  ’em.  They’ve  been  just  gorging 
chickens  this  last  year — nasty  beasts ! 
That  don’t  matter  much  however.  No.  4 
— Ah-ha !” — he  rubbed  his  hands — “ I’m 
on  the  track  of  that  old  hypocrite  Burton 
of  Martover — ” 

“ Burton!  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country!”  cried  Atherstone,  indignantly. 
“ You’re  quite  mistaken,  Lord  Coryston !” 

“ Am  I !”  cried  Coryston,  with  equal  in- 
dignation. “ Not  a bit  of  it.  Talking 
Liberalism  through  his  nose  at  all  the 
meetings  round  here,  and  then  doing  a 
thing — Look  here ! He  turned  that  man 
and  his  wife — Potifer’s  his  name- -who 


are  now  looking  after  me,  out  of  their 
cottage  and  their  bit  of  land — why,  do 
you  think? — because  the  man  voted  for 
Arthur!  Why  shouldn’t  he  vote  for  Ar- 
thur ? Arthur  kissed  his  baby.  Of  course 
he  voted  for  Arthur.  He  thought  Arthur 
was  ‘a  real  nice  gentleman’ — so  did  his 
wife.  Why  shouldn’t  he  vote  for  Arthur  ? 
Nobody  wanted  to  kiss  Burton’s  baby. 
Hang  him ! You  know  this  kind  of  thing 
must  be  put  a stop  to!” 

And,  getting  up,  Coryston  stamped  up 
and  down  furiously,  his  small  face  aflame. 
Atherstone  watched  him  in  silence.  This 
strange  settlement  of  Lady  Coryston’s 
disinherited  son  — socialist  and  revolu- 
tionist— as  a kind  of  watchman,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Coryston  estates,  at  his 
mother’s  very  gates,  might  not  after  all 
turn  out  so  well  as  the  democrats  of  the 
neighborhood  had  anticipated.  The  man 
was  too  queer — too  flighty. 

“Wait  a bit!  I think  some  of  your 
judgments  may  be  too  hasty,  Lord  Corys- 
ton. There’s  a deal  to  learn  in  this  neigh- 
borhood— the  Hoddon  Grey  estate,  for  in- 
stance.” 

Coryston  threw  up  his  hands. 

“ The  Newburys — my  word,  the  New- 
burys!  ‘Too  bright  and  good’ — aren’t 
they? — ‘for  human  nature’s  daily  food.’ 
Such  churches — and  schools — and  villages ! 

All  the  little  boys  patterns — and  all  the 
little  girls  saints.  Everybody  singing  in 
choirs — and  belonging  to  confraternities 
— and  carrying  banners.  ‘By  the  prick- 
ing of  my  thumbs,’  when  I see  a New- 
bury I feel  that  a mere  fraction  divides 
me  from  the  criminal  class.  And  I tell 
you,  I’ve  heard  a story  about  that  estate — ” 
the  odd  figure  paused  beside  the  tea-table, 
and  rapped  it  vigorously  for  emphasis — 

“ that’s  worse  than  any  other  villainy  I’ve 
yet  come  across.  You  know  what  I mean. 
Betts  and  his  wife!” 

He  paused,  scrutinizing  the  faces  of 
Atherstone  and  Marion  with  his  glitter- 
ing eyes. 

Atherstone  nodded  gravely.  He  and 
Marion  both  knew  the  story.  The  neigh- 
borhood indeed  was  ringing  with  it.  On 
the  one  hand  it  involved  the  pitiful  tale 
of  a divorced  woman;  on  the  other  the 
unbending  religious  convictions  of  the 
Newbury  family.  There  was  hot  cham- 
pionship on  both  sides;  but  on  the  whole 
the  Newbury  family  was  at  the  moment 
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unpopular  in  their  own  county  because 
of  the  affair.  And  Edward  Newbury  in 
particular  was  thought  to  have  behaved 
with  harshness. 

Coryston  sat  down  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  his  companions,  showing  a white 
heat  of  feeling.  “ The  religious  tyrant,” 
he  vowed,  “ is  the  most  hideous  of  all 
tyrants !” 

Marion  said  little.  Her  grave  look  fol- 
lowed her  guest’s  vehement  talk;  but  she 
scarcely  betrayed  her  own  point  of  view. 
The  Doctor,  of  course,  was  as  angry  as 
Coryston. 

Presently  Atherstone  was  summoned 
into  the  house,  and  then  Coryston  said, 
abruptly: 

“ My  mother  likes  that  fellow  New- 
bury. My  sister  likes  him.  From  what  I 
hear — he  might  become  my  brother-in- 
law.  He  sha’n’t — before  Marcia  knows 
this  story!” 

Marion  looked  a little  embarrassed,  and 
certainly  disapproving. 

“ He  has  very  warm  friends  down 
here,”  she  said,  slowly — “ people  who  ad- 
mire him  enormously.” 

“ So  had  Torquemada  1”  cried  Coryston. 
“What  does  that  prove?  Look  here!” — 
he  put  both  elbows  on  the  table  and 
looked  sharply  into  Marion’s  plain  and 
troubled  countenance — “don’t  you  agree 
with  me  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  whether  I do  or  not — I 
don’t  know  enough  about  it.” 

“ You  mustn’t,”  he  said,  eagerly — “ you 
mustn’t  disagree  with  me!”  Then,  after 
a pause,  “Do  you  know  that  I’m  always 
hearing  about  you,  Miss  Atherstone,  down 
in  those  villages?” 

Marion  blushed  furiously,  then  laughed. 

“ I can’t  imagine  why.” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  can.  I hate  charity — 
generally.  It’s  a beastly  mess.  But  the 
things  you  do — are  human  things.  Look 
here,  if  you  ever  want  any  help,  anything 
that  a fellow  with  not  much  coin  but 
with  a pair  of  strong  arms  and  a decent 
headpiece  can  do,  you  come  to  me.  Do 
you  see?” 

Marion  smiled  and  thanked  him. 

Coryston  rose. 

“ I must  go.  Sha’n’t  wait  for  Arthur. 
He  seems  to  be  better  employed.  But — I 
should  like  to  come  up  here  pretty  often, 
Miss  Atherstone,  and  talk  to  you.  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  I agreed  with  you 


more  than  I do  with  your  father.  Do  you 
see  any  objection?” 

He  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  looking  at  her  with  his  queer  sim- 
plicity. She  smiled  back. 

“ Not  the  least.  Come  when  you  like.” 

He  nodded,  and  without  any  further 
farewell  or  any  conventional  message  to 
her  father  he  strode  away  down  the  gar- 
den, whistling. 

Marion  was  left  alone.  Her  face,  the 
face  of  a woman  of  thirty-five,  relaxed; 
a little  rose-leaf  pink  crept  into  the 
cheeks.  This  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
that  she  had  met  Lord  Coryston,  and  each 
time  they  had  seemed  to  understand  each 
other  a little  better.  She  put  aside  all 
foolish  notions.  But  life  was  certainly 
more  interesting  than  it  had  been. 

Coryston  had  been  gone  some  time, 
when  at  last  his  brother  and  Miss  Glen- 
william  emerged  from  the  wood.  The  tea- 
table  was  now  spread  in  the  shade,  and 
they  approached  it.  Marion  tried  to  show 
nothing  of  the  curiosity  she  felt. 

That  Arthur  Coryston  was  in  no  mood 
for  ordinary  conversation,  at  least,  was 
clear.  He  refused  her  proffered  cup,  and 
almost  immediately  took  his  leave.  Enid 
subsided  again  into  her  long  chair,  and 
Atherstone  and  Marion  waited  upon  her. 
She  had  an  animated,  excited  look,  the 
reflection  no  doubt  of  the  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  wood.  But 
when  Marion  and  she  were  left  alone  it 
was  a long  time  before  she  disclosed  any- 
thing. At  last,  when  the  golden  May 
light  was  beginning  to  fade  from  the  hill, 
she  sat  up  suddenly. 

“I  don’t  think  I can,  Marion;  I don’t 
think  I can!" 

“ Can  what  ?” 

“ Marry  that  man,  my  dear !”  She  bent 
forward  and  took  her  friend’s  hands  in 
hers.  “ Do  you  know  what  I was  thinking 
of  all  the  time  he  talked — and  he’s  a very 
nice  boy — and  I like  him  very  much.  I 
was  thinking  of  my  father!” 

She  threw  her  head  back  proudly. 
Marion  looked  at  her  in  some  perplexity. 

“ I was  thinking  of  my  father,”  she  re- 
peated. “ My  father  is  the  greatest  man 
I know.  And  I’m  not  only  his  daughter ; 
I’m  hi3  friend.  He  has  no  one  but  me, 
since  my  mother  died.  He  tells  me 
everything,  and  I understand  him.  Why 
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should  I marry  a man  like  that,  when  I him  I couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  yet — 
have  my  father!  And  yet  of  course  he  for  a long,  long  time.” 
touches  me — Arthur  Coryston — and  some  “Was  that  kind?”  said  Marion,  gently, 
day  I shall  want  a home — and  children — “ Well,  he  seemed  to  like  it  better  than 

like  other  people.  And  there  is  the  money,  £ final  No,”  laughed  the  girl,  but  rather 
if  his  mother  didn’t  strip  him  of  it  for  drearily.  “ Marion ! you  don’t  know,  no- 
marrying  me!  And  there’s  the  famous  body  can  know  but  me,  what  a man  my 
name,  and  the  family,  and  the  prestige,  father  is!” 

Oh  yes,  I see  all  that.  It  attracts  me  And,  sitting  erect,  she  looked  absent- 
enormously.  I’m  no  ascetic,  as  Coryston  ly  at  the  plain,  the  clear  hardness  of 
has  discovered.  And  yet  when  I think  of  her  eyes  melting  to  a passionate  ten- 
going  from  my  father  to  that  man — from  derness.  It  was  to  Marion  as  though 
my  father’s  ideas  to  Arthur’s  ideas — it’s  the  rugged  figure  of  the  Chancellor  over- 
as  though  some  one  thrust  me  into  a cave,  shadowed  them ; just  as,  at  that  moment, 
and  rolled  a stone  on  me.  I should  beat  in  the  political  sense,  it  overshadowed 
myself  dead,  trying  to  get  out!  I told  England. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  Old  House 

BY  ETHEL  AUGUSTA  COOK 

HOW  lost  in  trees  a gray  house  stands  with  flowers  about  the  door; 

A gravel  path  leads  to  the  gate,  a white  road  sweeps  before. 

O brooding  house,  and  shadowy  grass,  and  flowers  red  and  sweet! 

The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made  for  children’s  feet. 

Long  years  ago  child  voices  thrilled  among  the  swaying  trees, 

Long  years  ago  a blithesome  laugh  was  borne  on  every  breeze. 

In  every  mossy  hollow  then  a goblin  treasure  kept; 

In  every  fragrant  blossom  then  a fairy  lightly  slept. 

All  day  a horde  of  flying  feet  beat  down  the  willing  grass; 

All  day  a bow  of  widened  eyes  watched  mystic  wonders  pass 
In  shadows  gray,  and  circling  cloud,  and  showers  that  brightened  all, 
And  through  the  hours  a little  bird  made  music  with  his  call. 

The  wall  closed  out  a world  unknown  and  drew  a world  about, 

But  when  the  gate  blew  open  once,  wide  wistful  eyes  looked  out. 

O brooding  house,  and  shadowy  grass,  and  flowers  red  and  sweet! 

The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made  for  children’s  feet. 

The  road  so  white  lay  here  in  shade,  and  there  in  sunlight  gleamed, 
While  all  the  way  tall  laughing  grass  its  wayward  tresses  streamed. 
So  far  it  ran  no  one  could  say  what  place  was  at  its  end; 

Wide,  white,  and  straight,  it  swept  away  with  never  any  bend. 

The  rushing  feet  have  now  grown  slow,  and  go  with  quiet  tread. 

The  fairies  sleeping  in  the  flowers  woke  long  ago  and  fled. 

The  gate  swings  wide,  the  wall  is  down,  the  mystic  road  is  clear; 

But  no  one  goes  with  dancing  feet,  or  ever  journeys  here. 

They  fare,  staid  pilgrims,  far  and  wide;  the  round  world  is  their  home. 
They  go  on  every  road  but  this;  on  this  they  never  come. 

O brooding  house,  and  shadowy  grass,  and  flowers  red  and  sweet! 

The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made  for  children’s  feet. 
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BESIDES  being  geniuses,  Philip  and 
Desdemona  were  the  parents  of 
two  children,  Susannah  Briggs 
and  Dennis  Kilpatrick,  respectively.  The 
names  were  by  no  means  the  choice  of  the 
parents.  Grandfather  Abbott,  who  was 
Philip’s  father,  paid  the  rent  of  the  charm- 
ing flat  occupied  by  the  young  couple, 
and  a mother  whose  memory  he  cherished 
had  been  in  her  youth  known  as  Susan- 
nah Briggs.  Likewise  Desdemona’s  fa- 
ther, whose  part  was  to  provide  Maggie — 
a pearl  of  serving-maids  — and  other 
luxuries,  thought  highly  of  a certain 
Irish  progenitor  of  his  own;  and  these 
two  saw,  to  say  the  least,  nothing  more 
than  a fair  exchange  in  their  claim  of 
some  considerable  rights  to  name  Philip’s 
and  Desdemona’s  children.  But  almost 
any  one  will  admit  that  the  names 
were  neither  musical  nor  poetical,  and, 
as  Desdemona  plaintively  remarked  to 
Philip,  “ ‘ Dennis  Kilpatrick ’ you  couldn’t 
even  shorten  to  6 Sue  ’ !” 

For  some  time  after  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  two  children 
were  not  allowed  to  greatly  disturb 
either  the  absorptions  or  the  serenity 
of  their  parents.  A period  did  arrive, 
however,  when  this  serenity  was  in 
constant  menace,  as  regarded  both  poet 
and  musician.  Philip  loved  harmoni- 
ous sounds  made  by  himself  on  the 
piano — particularly  if  composed  by  him- 
self— even  as  Desdemona  loved  the  mak- 
ing of  rhymes  to  send  to  magazines; 
and  he  might  be  sitting  in  the  parlor  of 
the  flat,  his  ear  bent  to  some  ravishing 
or  elusive  harmony,  when  suddenly  the 
room  might  be  invaded  by  sounds  stri- 
dently inharmonious  and  anything  but 
elusive.  Or  Desdemona,  in  the  throes  of 
a sonnet,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
of  the  most  difficult  style  of  poetry,  might 
be  feverishly  groping  for  something  other 
than  “ dose  ” to  rhyme  with  “ close.” 

“ Do  you  think  you  couldn’t  contrive 
to  make  ‘ dose  ’ ” — it  had  been  his  own 
suggestion — “ do  at  all  ?”  Philip,  pausing 
with  his  fingers  above  the  keyboard, 
might  inquire,  concernedly. 


CORNELL 

Desdemona,  her  lovely  gaze  upon  him, 
might  seem  to  consider  for  a moment, 
and  then  shake  her  lovely  head.  Yet, 
not  wishing  to  appear  as  though  slighting 
his  suggestion : “ I think  ( dose  ’ might 
do  very  nicely  if  it  were  a doctor  writing 
it,  or  if  it  were  humorous  poetry;  but 
you  see,  dearest”  — the  tone  liquidly 
sweet,  as  were  all  Desdemona’s  tones — 

“ in  these  love  sonnets — ” 

Bursting  into  such  an  atmosphere 
might — probably  would — come  Dennis 
Kilpatrick,  somewhat  stocky  of  build, 
to  stumble  over  the  rug  and  bump  his 
nose  on  the  piano  leg,  or  Susannah 
Briggs,  efficiently  driving  the  cat  and 
puppy  harnessed  to  the  toy  automobile. 

“ Why  doesn’t  Maggie  keep  them  out  ?” 
Philip  was  constantly  moved  to  inquire, 
but  Maggie,  whose  life  did  not  even  re- 
motely suggest  a poet’s  dream,  had  every- 
thing else  to  do  also,  and  of  this  Des- 
demona was  vaguely  aware. 

“ I think,”  she  one  day  confided  to 
Philip,  “that  they  could  learn  to  stay 
out  without  bothering  Maggie  all  the 
time.  I think  they’re  old  enough  to  be 
taught  to — mind.” 

The  idea  had  the  force  of  entire  nov- 
elty to  Philip,  and  it  appealed  to  him 
as  any  idea  of  Desdemona’s  did. 

“ Why,  yes,”  he  agreed ; “ of  course  they 
are.  They  seem  ” — lie  was  giving  the  mat- 
ter his  first  serious  consideration — “they 
seem  to  me  at  least  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent for  their  ages.  Don’t  they  to  you?” 

“ Certainly  they  do,”  said  Desdemona, 
almost  crisply.  She  had  a vague  flash 
of  the  mother  defending  her  offspring. 
“The  only  thing  is,”  she  pursued,  “how 
to  go  about  it.”  She  looked  at  Philip 
with  a somewhat  troubled  expression. 
“We  never  have,  you  know.” 

Philip  took  her  in  his  arms;  he  was 
always  compelled  to  do  it  if  she  looked 
at  him  with  a troubled  expression. 

“ Why,”  said  he,  with  the  air  of  its  being 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  “just 
tell  ’em  they  can’t  come  in,  and  if  they 
do  come  in  spank  ’em.  It’s  the  universal 
procedure.” 
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" I know  they’d  come  in !”  she  said. 
She  had  a look  of  scared  anticipation. 

"Well?”  he  questioned.  "I  don’t  sup- 
pose we’d  have  to — do  it — very  hard  the 
first  time,”  he  told  her,  comfortingly.  He 
called : “ Susannah  Briggs,  Dennis  Kil- 
patrick, come  here!” 

They  emerged  from  a space  outside 
the  immediate  parental  circle  and  stood 
respectfully,  Susannah  Briggs  holding 
Dennis  by  the  hand.  Superficially,  any 
marks  distinguishing  them  as  the  chil- 
dren of  genius  were  absent;  they  looked 
healthy  and  reasonably  well  cared  for. 
Susannah  was  of  blond  coloring,  Dennis 
darker.  Dennis  had  his  short  legs  incased 
in  dark-blue  rompers ; Susannah  wore 
a white  frock,  slightly  soiled.  A parti- 
colored ribbon  tied  her  straight  hair — 
Desdemona’s  curled.  Desdemona  herself 
had  bought  the  ribbon,  in  the  hope  that 
some  one  of  the  colors  in  it  would  make 
its  wearer  prettier,  for,  saving  a certain 
relieving  assurance  of  glance,  Susannah 
was  almost  plain.  Her  mothei  could  not 
understand  this,  looking  at  Philip,  nor 
could  Philip,  looking  at  Desdemona.  It 
troubled  them  both,  both  having  the 
artist’s  perceptions.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing about  Susannah  Briggs.  It  was 
her  eyes  which  were  her  striking  feature ; 
not  blue  like  Desdemona’s,  not  dark  like 
Philip’s.  They  appeared  to  look  in  a 
calm  and  level  manner  upon  general 
existence  and  upon  their  owner’s  par- 
ticular environment. 

" Now,”  said  Philip,  in  a tone  so 
gTavely  portentous  that  Susannah  Briggs 
raised  one  eyebrow,  "we  are  very  busy 
this  morning,  and  we  want  you  to  go 
down  in  the  back  yard  and  play  like  good 
children,  and  not  come  in  till  we  call 
you.  Do  you  understand?” 

Susannah  replied,  slowly:  "I’d  hate  to 
play  down  there  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Dennis  would  go  to  sleep.  He’s  only 
three,  you  know.” 

Philip  experienced  a sensation  of  re- 
sentment. "Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me,”  he  inquired,  "just  what  you 
mean  by  that?” 

" You’d  never  think  to  call  us.”  Su- 
sannah’s voice  was  too  level;  it  seemed 
to  merely  acknowledge  a fact  as  it  stood. 
Tt  also  made  Philip  mentally  acknowl- 
edge it,  which  had  the  effect  of  arousing 
parental  ire  in  him. 


“ Young  lady,”  he  asked,  sternly,  " has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  children  that 
you  are  old  enough  to  mind?  To  just 
simply  mind?”  His  emphasis  was  meant 
to  reduce  Susannah  Briggs  to  a less  dis- 
quieting attitude. 

She  allowed  a brief,  contemplative 
glance  to  rest  upon  him,  then  took  her 
brother  by  the  hand,  a certain  decisive- 
ness in  the  movement.  "I  don’t  know 
whether  it  has  to  Dennis  or  not,”  she 
replied,  briefly,  " but  I’ll  try  him.  Come 
on,  Dennis.” 

Philip  felt  that  the  manner  of  their 
exit  still  left  the  situation  rather  in  the 
hands  of  Susannah.  He  reflected  upon 
it  for  some  time  after  they  were  gone. 

"You  don’t  think,”  he  presently  said 
to  Desdemona,  "there  is  anything — ab- 
normal— in  any  way  about  Susannah 
Briggs,  do  you  ?” 

" There’s — something,”  Desdemona  ad- 
mitted. "I  don’t  think  it’s  — I don’t 
think  she’s  going  to  be  a — poet,  or  any- 
thing. I know  I was  never  that  way.” 

Philip  smiled  a little;  even  Philip 
could  not  imagine  Desdemona  as  having 
been  in  the  least  like  Susannah  Briggs. 
"I’m  rather  puzzled  about  it,”  he  said. 
He  turned  as  the  door  flew  open  and  the 
two  children,  evidently  in  the  capacity 
of  pursuer  and  pursued,  rushed  through 
it. 

"I’m  not  coming  in,”  announced  Su- 
sannah, calmly,  though  hastily;  "I’m 
just  coming  in  after  Dennis.” 

This  being  the  visible  fact,  Philip 
exonerated  his  daughter,  but  addressed 
himself  to  his  son  with  brevity.  "Dennis 
Kilpatrick,”  he  said,  "you  have  been  a 
very  bad  boy  in  not  minding,  and  now 
I’m  going  to  spank  you.”  Then  he  sud- 
denly wondered.  "Do  you  know  what 
‘ spank  ’ means  ?” 

"I’ll  sit  down  on  it!”  exclaimed  Den- 
nis, and  instantly  took  up  a position 
which  removed  Philip’s  doubts.  It  also 
threatened  his  dignity.  A glance  of 
dancing  audacity  flashed  upward  to  the 
parents. 

Philip  looked  questioningly  at  Des- 
demona. 

" Why,”  she  said,  " I suppose  you  ought 
to  pick  him  up  and  — do  it  — anyway. 
You — could,  you  know.” 

" Sit  tight,  Dennis !”  suddenly  said 
Susannah  Briggs,  in  a low,  intense 
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voice.  Her  father  looked  at  her;  the 
gaze  she  returned  him  was  unfathomable. 

“I  think,”  she  said,  “you’d  better  let 
me  tend  to  him.  I just  went  to  ask 
Maggie  a word  and  he  slipped  in.  I 
won’t  let  him  again.  Come  on,  Dennis.” 

Dennis  obediently  rose,  keeping,  how- 
ever, the  endangered  part  of  his  being 
watchfully  turned  from  Philip,  and  Su- 
sannah led  him  to  the  door.  The  parents 
stood  in  uncertainty.  Somehow  they  did 
not  feel  well  enough  acquainted  with 
Susannah  Briggs  to  detain  her. 

After  there  had  been  quiet  in  the  room 
for  some  time,  Philip  asked  Desdemona, 
“ What  do  you  suppose  she  meant  by 
that  ?” 

“ By  what,  dearest  ?”  Desdemona  had 
suddenly  found  the  rhyme  she  had  been 
groping  for;  her  tone,  though  sweet,  was 
abstracted. 

“ She  must  have  been  trying  to  read,” 
pursued  Philip,  as  he  crossed  over  to  the 
piano.  He  was  composing  a fantasy 
which  he  called  “ Circles,”  and  was  fasci- 
nated by  it.  It  was  a series  of  one-two- 
three  sounds  which  you  played  with  the 
hands  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other, 
the  fingers  seeming  to  revolve  swiftly 
all  up  and  down  the  keyboard.  He  felt 
sure  that  it  would  make  him  famous— 
both  Desdemona  and  he  lived  in  a dream 
of  future  fame.  Grandfather  Abbott  and 
the  family  of  Desdemona  flouted  the 
idea,  although  the  loveliness  of  Desde- 
mona and  the  almost  equal  lovableness  of 
Philip  made  pronounced  disapprobation 
difficult;  and  Philip  and  Desdemona, 
with  their  beautiful  dispositions,  forgave 
this  attitude,  and  returned  one  of  a 
most  disarming  friendliness.  Philip  had 
an  occasional  music  pupil,  but  he  had 
become  very  indifferent  to  this  man- 
ner of  making  a livelihood.  Besides, 
in  any  absences  of  his  from  her  side, 
Desdemona  pined;  and  as  even  the  rela- 
tives could  not  bear  the  thought  of  Des- 
demona’s  pining,  he  had  come  to  be,  by 
tacit  consent,  excused  from  any  promi- 
nent part  in  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  his  family. 

So  now,  while  Desdemona  was  com- 
pleting her  fourth  or  fifth  sonnet  to 
love — she  had  set  out  to  write  a hundred 
or  so  after  the  style  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning’s  on  the  same  subject — 
and  Philip  was  softly  manipulating  the 


piano  keys  in  fragments  of  the  “ Circles,” 
down  in  the  back  yard — it  was  really  a 
pretty  tiled  court  with  a tiny  grass-plot 
from  which  tenants  were  requested  to 
“ keep  off  ” — on  a bench  in  the  shade  of 
the  wall,  sat  Susannah  Briggs,  apparently 
absorbed  in  an  immense  volume  held  on 
her  lap  with  difficulty,  and  having  for  its 
title  The  Wandering  Jew.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  Susannah  was  reading  it 
— reading  it  aloud  — for  Dennis  Kil- 
patrick, curled  at  her  side,  his  face  tow- 
ard her,  was  following  the  motions  of 
her  lips  with  a look  of  painful  and  earnest 
concentration  upon  his  own  young  fea- 
tures. 

“ I guess  you’re  tired  of  listening,” 
said  Susannah  at  last,  with  something 
of  a sigh  on  her  own  account.  “I  don’t 
think  myself  much  of  it  is  very  interest- 
ing. But  I s’pose  if  anybody  could 
stand  it  to  write  it  all,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to,  to  read  it.  I don’t  intend  to 
write  any  but  just  interesting  kinds. 
We’ll  look  at  the  pictures  awhile  now.” 

“I  could  make  a panther,”  said  Den- 
nis, suddenly — they  had  found  a picture 
of  one,  and  Susannah  had  read  its  name 
and  what  it  was  doing — “ if  I had  a lead- 
pencil.” 

“You  couldn’t,  either,”  returned  Su- 
sannah, matter-of-factly ; “ nobody  can 
but  artists.  Artists  made  all  these  pic- 
tures.” 

“ I’m  an  artist,”  said  Dennis. 

Susannah  looked  rather  contemptuous- 
ly at  him  and  turned  over  the  leaf. 

“ You’re  only  three,”  she  said.  “ I never 
heard  of  anybody  being  anything  when 
they  weren’t  but  three.” 

But  awhile  after  they  had  gone  up  to 
the  dining-room,  Dennis  came  over  to  her 
on  his  fat  legs ; she  herself  was  curled  up 
in  the  morris  - chair,  thinking.  Sounds 
of  the  piano  were  coming  from  the  par- 
lor, and  it  was  partly  about  that  that 
Susannah  was  thinking.  Maggie  was 
watering  the  geraniums  in  the  dining- 
room windows;  she  had  bathed  and  re- 
clothed the  children ; Susannah’s  straight, 
yellowish  hair  was  tied  with  a ribbon  of 
the  same  hue,  and  it  seemed  also  to  match 
her  straight,  level  gaze  in  some  fashion. 
Dennis  had  been  lying  on  his  stomach 
under  the  dining-table,  with  the  big  book 
out  of  which  they  had  looked  at  the  pic- 
tures open  on  the  floor  beside  him.  Ho 
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now  laid  a dirty  sheet  of  paper  in  Susan- 
nah’s lap  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  lean 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  look  into 
her  face. 

“ I told  you  I was  one!”  he  said,  tri- 
umphantly. 

“ One  what  ?”  asked  Susannah,  whose 
reflections  he  had  broken  into. 

“ You  know — ” his  look  became  slight- 
ly anxious.  “ I don’t  remember  the  name 
of  it.” 

Susannah’s  glance  fell  upon  the  sheet 
of  paper.  “ An  artist,”  she  said,  un- 
thinkingly. Then  she  looked  closely  at 
her  brother  and  back  at  the  picture 
again.  “ I shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  were 
going  to  be  some  kind  of  a genius,  too, 
Dennis,”  she  said,  slowly  and  soberly. 

Unquestionably  it  was  the  privilege 
of  Maggie  to  get  married;  it  is  of  every 
one  who  has  the  opportunity;  and  living 
as  she  had  in  an  atmosphere  of  sonnets, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Maggie  may  have 
absorbed  from  them  something  of  the 
idea.  At  any  rate,  after  Thomas  Ma- 
guire had  finally  threatened  to  leave  and 
return  no  more  unless  she  made  up  her 
mind  and  took  him,  she  reluctantly  did 
so.  Reluctantly,  because  of  Philip  and 
Desdemona  and  the  children;  for  who 
could  say  so  well  as  Maggie  what  the 
world  would  be  to  them  without  her? 

After  her  departure  there  was  a strange 
era  in  the  flat;  there  were  servants  who 
left,  extravagant  servants,  servants  who 
stole,  and  servants  who  slapped  Dennis, 
and  servants  who  would  not  mind  Susan- 
nah Briggs.  Even  Philip  and  Desdemona 
felt  the  strain  a little,  although  less 
than  any  one  else  concerned.  But  the 
situation  told  upon  those  who  really  did 
have  to  worry  about  it,  and  one  day 
Grandmother  Abbott,  who,  although  she 
has  not  been  previously  mentioned,  was 
a person  of  considerable  weight  in  the 
family,  put  forth  the  astonishing  prop- 
osition that  Philip  and  Desdemona  could 
manage  to  exist  without  any  servant  at 
all. 

Almost  equally  astonishing  was  the 
effect  upon  the  other  relatives,  who,  the 
spell  being  once  broken,  began  either  to 
express  or  to  feel  the  same  opinion.  The 
idea  took  root  among  them  that  Philip 
and  Desdemona,  though  as  lovely  and 
lovable  as  ever,  were  not  thereby  of 
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necessity  rendered  wholly  -irresponsible; 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  genius  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  it  might  even 
be  good  for  them  to  assume  some  of 
those  duties  which  more  ordinary  mortals 
accept  as  a matter  of  course.  Heartless 
as  it  may  seem  to  write  the  fact  in  cold 
blood,  when  once  the  relatives  had  al- 
lowed themselves  to  think  about  it,  these 
two  unusual  beings  had  very  much  worn 
upon  their  nerves  and  patience;  the  de- 
cree went  forth,  and  Desdemona,  poet 
as  she  was  and  still  slenderly  fair  and 
young  like  her  immortal  namesake,  be- 
came expected  to  wash  her  hands  at  the 
kitchen  sink,  and  peel  the  potatoes  for 
her  family’s  dinner. 

She  was  very  docile  about  it,  so  much 
so  that  the  relatives  felt  ashamed  of 
themselves.  Also  it  is  surprising  how 
little  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  house- 
keeping if  one  (or  two)  earnestly  set  out 
to  do  little — for  it  may  be  said  for  Philip 
that  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  in 
doing  it.  Desdemona  swept  the  floors — 
sometimes — wearing  a charming  dust-cap 
under  which  showed  tendrils  of  hair,  and 
which  made  very  lovely  her  eyes. 

“Do  you  think,”  she  might  ask  Philip, 
raising  them  to  him,  “that  when  you  go 
to  sweep  a room  you  ought  to  sweep 
first  or  dust  first?” 

“I  think,”  Philip  might  reply,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  “that  you  sweep  first. 

You  see,”  with  superior  logic,  “ if  you 
didn’t,  you’d  stir  the  dust  all  up  again 
while  you  were  sweeping.”  Also  he  had 
some  vague  memories  of  his  childhood 
to  guide  him.  “You  sweep,  and  then 
you  let  the  dust  settle,  and  then  you 
dust.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  Desdemona.  might  say,  with 
instant  and  beautiful  understanding,  and 
she  found  she  could  make  several  lines 
of  a sonnet  while  it  was  settling.  She 
had  reached  the  seventy-ninth  one,  and 
Philip  must  have  been  a good  part  of 
the  distance  around  the  “Circles,”  when 
the  thing  that  tumbled  the  universe  into 
ruins  about  her  happened  — or,  rather, 
when  she  discovered  it  behind  the  side- 
board while  sweeping  the  dining-room. 

It  was  evidently  a literary  production 
of  Susannah’s. 

“This  is  a story,”  caught  Desdemona’s 
eyes,  “that  I am  going  to  write  for  a 
magazine.  Its  title  is  going  to  be  ‘ The 
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Geniuses/  and  it  is  about  my  father  and 
mother.  It  is  a true  story.” 

Desdemona  here  gave  a gasp,  and  felt 
an  instinctive  need  of  Philip.  Susan- 
nah was  now  nine  years  of  age;  it  sud- 
denly came  fearfully  to  her  that  Susan- 
nah might  have  something  to  say  in  this 
manuscript. 

“ She  stood  leaning  against  the  re- 
frigerator” (read  Desdemona),  “her 
face  deeply  absorbed  in  thinking  of  a 
word  that  would  rhyme  and  her  dinner 
burning.  She  was  a poet  and  all  the 
neighbors  know  it  — I didn’t  make  that 
up  myself  because  I am  not  one.  I hope 
I never  will  be.  The  other  day  I heard 
Miss  McKenney”  (who  was  Susannah’s 
teacher)  “ say  to  Miss  Carboro  ” (who 
was  the  principal)  “that  of  course  fa- 
ther and  mother  would  have  gifted  chil- 
dren, but  even  if  I am  one,  I am  deter- 
mined to  be  something  else  besides  a 
poet.  I know  too  well  the  unhappiness 
which  is  caused  by  them. 

“ The  back  lid  of  the  stove  was  off, 
and  the  smoke  was  pouring  into  the 
room,  but  being  a poet,  she  didn’t  know 
it — no,  I will  say  ‘didn’t  realize  it’  to 
save  it  from  being  a rhyme.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  live  with  one  all  your  life  and 
not  get  in  the  habit  of  it. 

“ The  back  lid  of  the  stove  was  off 
because  the  damper  is  broken  and  you 
can’t  turn  it  up  from  the  outside,  and 
mother — I mean  the  poet — never  thinks 
to  put  it  back  on  after  she  has  taken  it 
off  to  turn  up  the  damper.  The  reason 
why  the  damper  is  broken  is  because 
the  poet’s  husband  was  one  too — at  least 
he  was  a musician  and  composed  things 
on  the  piano  and  didn’t  think  about 
dampers  or  the  stove  smoking  if  you 
left  the  lid  off  any  more  than  the  poet 
did.  Grandmother  Abbott  says  they’re 
a pair  of  them  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  which  is  the  biggest  one.  but  I 
pretended  not  to  know  what  she  meant 
because  she  has  no  business  to  call  them 
that  even  if  they  are.  T think  myself 
though  that  if  mother  wasn’t  one  the 
two  words  would  mean  about  the  same — 

I mean  ‘poet’  and  the  word  Grand- 
mother Abbott  meant.  T absolutely  re- 
fuse to  become  one. 

“ Dennis  isn’t  going  to  be  a musician 
like  father  either,  but  I guess  he’ll  have 
to  draw  pictures.  He  can’t  seem  to  help 


it.  He  has  made  one  for  a children’s 
magazine  called  ‘ The  Motherless  Brood.’ 
It  was  going  to  be  pathetic,  about  little 
birds  and  other  creatures  whose  fathers 
and  mothers  had  been  cruelly  slain  to 
go  on  ladies’  hats,  and  things  like  that 
or  got  caught.  I told  Dennis  he’d  bet- 
ter make  it  about  us  because  we  are  one, 
but  decided  that  he  could  not  as  it 
would  reflect  on  our  parents.  So  I had 
him  make  it  of  an  incubator  getting  on 
fire  like  Grandfather  Abbott’s  did,  and 
all  the  chickens  rushing  out  into  the 
cold  without  time  to  put  their  feathers 
on.  (Of  course  I only  said  that  to  make 
it  sound  funny.) 

“I  wrote  to  the  Editor  and  explained 
to  him  that  Dennis’s  picture  ought  to 
get  the  prize  because  if  he  would  stop 
and  think  about  it,  this  brood  was  the 
most  pathetic  one  of  all  because  it  had 
‘never  had  no  mother.’  He  wrote  back 
that  he  had  very  much  enjoyed  both  the 
picture  and  the  letter  and  how  old  was 
Dennis,  and  he  sent  the  five  dollars  him- 
self because  he  said  he  was  afraid  the 
judges  wouldn’t  have  a sense  of  humor. 
He  meant  that  he  knew  the  picture 
only  pretended  to  be  pathetic,  but  they 
wouldn’t.  We  have  spent  most  of  the 
money  for  candy  and  lunches  because 
we  sometimes  become  tired  of  eating 
bread  and  milk  on  the  pantry  shelf,  and 
we  have  not  told  our  parents  about  it 
because  they  would  not  be  interested. 
They  are  unnatural  parents. 

“ They  have  allowed  their  two  beauti- 
ful children  to  grow  up  without  any  of 
the  tender  and  refining  influences  of  a 
mother’s  love,  and  since  Maggie  left  they 
have  mostly  combed  their  own  hair  and 
Dennis’s  too — T have,  I mean,  although 
I don’t  know  just  how  to  put  it  in  about 
it  to  make  it  sound  like  a story.  If  it 
weren’t  for  Aunt  Jessica  I don’t  know 
what  we  would  do  about  clothes  and 
things,  as  mother — or  the  poet,  rather — 
never  thinks  about  it,  only  whether  you 
look  pretty  after  it’s  on  and  wonders  why 
you  don’t. 

“ ‘ She  thinks  she  lias  to  spend  her  time 
In  searching  after  words  that  rhyme’ — 

and  T only  did  that  to  show  that  I could 
bo  one  if  T wanted  to.  But  T hope  I 
shall  never  have  that  desire. 

“ Of  course'  Maggie  was  all  right  as 
long  as  she  lasted,  but  even  then  ‘ in 
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happy  homes  they  saw  the  light  ’ where 
their  fathers  and  mothers  weren’t  mak- 
ing sonnets  or  playing  on  the  piano  and 
forgetting  all  about  dampers  and  other 
kitchen  things,  and  their  young  souls 
were  filled  with  bitterness — well,  I don’t 
suppose  Dennis’s  was  so  much,  because 
I’ve  always  been  a father  and  mother  to 
him  and  he  isn’t  hardly  old  enough 
anyway,  but  I think  it  has  a little.  They 
have  never  been  allowed  to  disturb  their 
parents’  thoughts  and  harmonies,  and 
when  very  young  were  about  to  have  been 
spanked  for  this — at  least  Dennis  was — 
and  since  then  they  have  held  them- 
selves proudly  aloof.” 

Here  the  manuscript  abruptly  closed. 

When  Susannah  and  Dennis  came  in 
from  the  morning  session  of  school,  it 
was  to  find  their  lunch  spread  in  very 
unusual  state  in  the  dining-room — their 
mother’s  first  step  toward  reparation. 
For  Desdemona,  since  that  wreck  of  the 
universe  which  had  seemed  to  follow  the 
reading  of  Susannah’s  story,  had  been 
receiving  revelations.  Mothers  of  chil- 
dren couldn’t  be  poets;  they  could  just 
be  mothers  of  children!  If  they  were 
not,  the  children  would  rise  up  as  Su- 
sannah and  Dennis  had  done ; Desde- 
mona had  not  known  that  before,  and 
Philip  had  not,  but  Susannah  had  known 
it! 

Desdemona  had  a sudden,  sweeping  un- 
derstanding of  Susannah  — Susannah, 
whose  child’s  eyes  had  seen  what  her 
mother’s  could  not,  and  whose  lips  would 
not  speak;  Susannah,  who  had  held  her- 
self “ proudly  aloof,”  who  had  accepted 
having  her  “young  soul  filled  with  bit- 
terness ” — yet  who  would  not  allow  her 
parents  to  be  “ called  that,  even  if  they 
were  ” ! A choking  yearning  filled  Des- 
demona’s  breast  for  Susannah! 

“ Why  don’t  we  eat  on  the  pantry 
shelf?”  Dennis  asked,  in  wonderment; 
but  Susannah  ate  without  comment,  her 
glance  going  every  now  and  then  toward 
her  mother. 

“You  mustn’t  go  back  without  wash- 
ing your  face,  Dennis,”  she  said  when 
they  were  through,  and  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  wipe  her  own  on  the  towel. 


A pang  went  through  Desdemona’s  heart 
— yes,  Susannah  had  been  a father  and 
mother  to  Dennis! 

Before  they  left,  Susannah  went  tow- 
ard Desdemona,  stopping  before  she  quite 
reached  her.  She  said: 

“What’s  the  matter,  mother?  Are 
you  sick?” 

Desdemona  shook  her  head;  her  lips 
slightly  quivered.  A queer  expression 
passed  over  the  child’s  face. 

“ I guess  papa’ll  be  back  in  a little 
while,”  she  said,  in  what  seemed  like  a 
studied  tone.  “ I wouldn’t  cry.” 

“ It  isn’t  that,”  Desdemona  said. 
Then  her  voice  choked;  she  turned  away 
abruptly. 

At  the  door  Susannah  paused.  “ Good- 
by,  mamma,”  she  said.  Desdemona  made 
a barely  audible  response.  Out  in  the 
vestibule  Susannah  stopped  again  and 
stood  as  though  in  uncertainty.  “ Good- 
by,  mamma,”  she  repeated. 

“ Good-by,”  returned  Desdemona,  and 
tried  to  keep  the  sob  out  of  the  word.  It 
was  partly  a &ob  of  happiness.  Susan- 
nah’s face — the  carefully  veiled  concern 
in  her  voice — Susannah  cared!  In  spite 
of  it  all,  she  cared ! 

The  front  door  closed,  and  then  Des- 
demona heard  it  open  again. 

“ Good-by,  mamma,”  called  Susannah. 

“Good-by,  dear!”  she  called  back,  re- 
assuringly. For  now  her  heart  was  sing- 
ing; now  she  knew  the  heart  of  Susannah 
Briggs,  and  that  it  was  not  too  late! 

When  she  put  the  manuscript  into 
Philip’s  hands  a little  later,  he  read  it 
through  twice  without  looking  up  from 
its  pages:  it  seemed  that  Susannah  had 
made  good  her  promise  to  write  “ only 
interesting  kinds.” 

After  the  second  reading,  his  eyes 
sought  Desdemona’s.  Their  own  under- 
standing was  so  complete  that  the  one 
long  look  they  gave  each  other  was  all 
that  was  needed.  And  presently  Philip 
asked : 

“Whom  do  they  get  to  mend  dampers 
— plumbers?” 

A shadowy  smile  flitted  over  Desde- 
mona’s storm  - ravaged  but  still  lovely 
countenance.  “We  might,”  she  said, 
“ ask  Susannah.  She  probably  knows.” 
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Some  Sevillan  Incidents 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


THROUGH  all  the  many  changes 
from  better  to  worse,  from  richer  to 
poorer,  Seville  continued  faithful 
to  the  ideal  of  religious  unity  which  the 
wise  Isabel  and  the  shrewd  Ferdinand 
divined  was  the  only  means  of  consolidat- 
ing the  intensely  provincial  kingdoms  of 
Spain  into  one  nation  of  Spaniards.  An- 
dalusia not  being  Gothic  had  never  been 
Aryan,  and  it  was  one  of  her  kings  who 
carried  his  orthodoxy  to  Castile  and  es- 
tablished it  inexpugnably  at  Toledo  after 
he  succeeded  his  heretical  father  there. 
When  four  or  five  hundred  years  later 
it  became  a political  necessity  of  the 
Catholic  Kings  to  expel  their  Jewish  and 
Moorish  subjects  and  convert  their  wealth 
to  pious  and  patriotic  uses,  Andalusia  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  provinces  in  the 
cause.  When  presently  the  inquisitions 
of  the  Holy  Office  began,  some  five  hun- 
dred heretics  were  burned  alive  at  Seville 
before  the  year  was  out ; many  others,  who 
were  dead  and  buried,  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  heresy  in  effigy ; in  all,  more  than 
two  thousand  suffered  in  the  region  round 
about.  Before  he  was  in  Valladolid, 
Torquemada  was  in  Seville,  and  there 
he  drew  up  the  rules  that  governed  the 
procedure  of  the  Inquisition  throughout 
Spain.  A magnificent  quemadero,  or 
crematory,  second  only  to  that  of  Madrid, 
was  built:  a square  stone  platform  where 
almost  every  day  the  smoke  of  human 
sacrifice  ascended.  This  crematory  for 
the  living  was  in  the  meadow  of  San 
Sebastian,  now  a part  of  the  city  park 
system  which  we  left  on  the  right  that 
first  evening  when  we  drove  to  the  Deli- 
cias.  I do  not  know  why  I should  now  re- 
gret not  having  visited  the  place  of  this 
dreadful  altar  and  offered  my  unavailing 
pity  there  to  the  memory  of  those  scores 
of  thousands  of  hapless  women  who  suf- 
fered there  to  no  end,  not  even  to  the 
end  of  confirming  Spain  in  the  faith  one 
and  indivisible,  for  there  are  now,  after 
so  many  generations  of  torment,  two 
Protestant  churches  in  Seville.  For  one 


thing,  I did  not  know  where  the  place 
of  the  quemadero  was;  and  I do  not  yet 
know  where  those  Protestant  churches 
are. 

If  I went  again  to  Seville  I should 
try  to  visit  them,  but,  as  it  was,  we  gave 
our  second  day  to  the  Alcazar,  which  is 
merely  the  first  in  the  series  of  palaces 
and  gardens  once  stretching  from  the 
flank  of  the  cathedral  to  the  Tower  of 
Gold  beside  the  Guadalquivir.  A rich 
sufficiency  is  left  in  the  actual  Alcazar 
to  suggest  the  splendor  of  the  series,  and 
more  than  enough  in  the  gardens  to  invite 
our  fatigue,  day  after  day,  to  the  sun  and 
shade  of  its  quiet  paths  and  seats  when 
we  came  spent  with  the  glories  and  the 
bustling  piety  of  the  cathedral.  In  our 
first  visit  we  had  the  guidance  of  a 
patriotic  young  Granadan  whose  zeal  for 
the  Alhambra  would  not  admit  the  Al- 
cazar to  any  comparison,  but  I myself 
still  prefer  it  after  seeing  the  Alhambra. 

It  is  as  purely  Moorish  as  that,  and  it  is 
in  better  repair  if  not  better  taste.  The 
taste  in  fact  is  the  same,  and  the  Castilian 
kings  consulted  it  as  eagerly  as  their 
Arabic  predecessors  in  the  talent  of  the 
Moslem  architects  whom  they  had  not  yet 
begun  to  drive  into  exile.  I am  not  going 
to  set  up  rival  to  the  colored  picture 
postals,  which  give  a better  notion  than 
I could  give  of  the  painted  and  gilded 
stucco  decoration,  the  ingenious  geo- 
metrical designs  on  the  walls,  and  the 
cloying  sweetness  of  the  honeycombing 
in  the  vaulted  roofs.  Every  one  will  have 
his  feeling  about  Moorish  architecture; 
mine  is  that  a little  goes  a great  way,  and 
that  it  is  too  monotonous  to  compete  with 
the  Gothic  in  variety,  while  it  lacks  the 
dignity  of  any  form  of  the  Greek  or  the 
Renaissance.  If  the  phrase  did  not  insult 
the  sex  which  the  faith  of  the  Moslem 
insufferably  insults,  one  might  sum  up 
one's  slight  for  it  in  the  word  effeminate. 

The  best  of  the  Alcazar  is  the  Alcazar 
gardens.  But  I would  not  ignore  the 
home-like  charm  of  the  vast  court  by 
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which  you  enter  from  the  street  outside 
to  the  palace  beyond.  It  is  planted  casu- 
ally about  with  rather  shabby  orange- 
trees  that  children  were  playing  under, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  week’s  wash 
of  the  low,  simple  dwellings  which  may 
be  hired  at  a rental  moderate  even  for 
Seville,  where  a handsome  and  commodi- 
ous house  in  a good  quarter  rents  for  sixty 
dollars  a year.  One  of  those  two-story 
cottages,  as  we  should  call  them,  in  the 
ante-court  of  the  Alcazar  had  for  the 
student  of  Spanish  life  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  a lover  close  to  a ground-floor 
window  dropping  tender  nothings  down 
through  the  slats  of  the  shutter  to  some 
maiden  lurking  within*  The  nothings 
were  so  tender  that  you  could  not  hear 
them  drop,  and  besides,  they  were  Spanish 
nothings,  and  it  would  not  have  served 
any  purpose  for  the  stranger  to  listen  for 
them.  Once  afterward  we  saw  the  na- 
tional courtship  going  on  at  another  case- 
ment, but  that  was  at  night,  and  here 
the  precious  first  sight  of  it  was  offered 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Nobody 
seemed  to  mind  the  lover  stationed  out- 
side the  shutter  with  which  the  iron  bars 
forbade  him  the  closest  contact ; and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  minded  nobody; 
he  was  there  when  we  went  in  and  there 
when  we  came  out,  and  it  appears  that 
when  it  is  a question  of  love-making  time 
is  no  more  an  object  in  Spain  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  scene  would  have 
been  better  by  moonlight,  but  you  cannot 
always  have  it  moonlight,  and  the  sun 
did  very  well;  at  least,  the  lover  did  not 
seem  to  miss  the  moon. 

He  was  only  an  incident,  and  I hope 
the  most  romantic  reader  will  let  me 
revert  from  him  to  the  Alcazar  gardens. 
We  were  always  reverting  to  them  on  any 
pretext  or  occasion,  and  we  mostly  had 
them  to  ourselves  in  the  gentle  afternoons 
when  we  strayed  or  sat  about  at  will  in 
them.  The  first  day  we  were  somewhat 
molested  by  the  instruction  of  our  pa- 
triotic Granadan  guide,  who  had  a 
whopper  jaw  and  grayish  blue  eyes,  but 
coal-black  hair  for  all  his  other  blond- 
ness. He  smoked  incessant  cigarettes, 
and  he  showed  us  especially  the  pavilion 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  whom,  after  the 
use  of  all  English-speaking  Spanish 
guides,  he  called  “ Charley  Fift.”  It  ap- 
peared that  the  great  emperor  used  this 


pavilion  for  purposes  of  meditation;  but 
he  could  not  always  have  meditated  there, 
though  the  frame  of  a brazier  standing  in 
the  center  intimated  that  it  was  tempered 
for  reflection.  The  first  day  we  found  a 
small  bird  in  possession,  flying  from  one 
bit  of  the  carved  wooden  ceiling  to  an- 
other, and  then,  taking  our  presence  in 
dudgeon,  out  into  the  sun.  Another  day 
there  was  a nursery-girl  there  with  a baby 
that  cried;  on  another,  still  more  distract- 
ingly,  a fashionable  young  French  bride 
who  went  kodaking  round  while  her  hus- 
band talked  with  an  archaeological  official, 
evidently  Spanish.  In  his  own  time, 
Charley  probably  had  the  place  more  to 
himself,  though  even  then  his  thoughts 
could  not  have  been  altogether  cheerful; 
whether  he  recalled  what  he  had  vainly 
done  to  keep  out  of  Spain  while  taking 
the  worst  of  Spain  with  him  into  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  tried  to  plant  the 
Inquisition  among  his  Flemings,  he  was 
already  much  soured  with  a world  that 
had  cloyed  him,  and  was  perhaps  con- 
sidering even  then  how  he  might  make 
his  escape  from  it  in  the  cloister. 

We  did  not  know  as  yet  how  almost 
entirely  dramatic  the  palace  of  the  Al- 
cazar was,  how  largely  it  was  representa- 
tive of  what  the  Spanish  successors  of 
the  Moorish  kings  thought  those  kings 
would  have  made  it  if  they  had  made  it; 
and  it  was  probably  through  an  instinct 
for  the  genuine  that  we  preferred  the 
gardens  after  our  first  cries  of  wonder. 
What  remains  to  me  of  our  many  visits 
is  the  mass  of  high  borders  of  box,  with 
roses,  jasmine,  and  orange-trees,  palms* 
and  cypresses.  The  fountains  dribbled 
rather  than  gushed,  and  eveiywhere  were 
ranks  and  rows  of  plants  in  large,  high 
earthen  pots  beside  or  upon  the  tiled 
benching  that  faced  the  fountains  and 
would  have  been  easier  to  sit  on  if  you 
had  not  to  supply  the  back  yourself.  The 
flowers  were  not  in  great  profusion,  and 
chiefly  we  rejoiced  in  the  familiar  quaint- 
ness of  clumps  of  massive  blood-red  cox- 
combs and  strange  yellow  ones.  The  walks 
were  bordered  with  box,  and  there  remains 
distinctly  the  impression  of  marble  steps 
and  mosaic  seats  inlaid  with  tiles;  all 
Seville  seems  inlaid  with  tiles.  One 
afternoon  we  lingered  longer  than  usual 
because  the  day  was  so  sunnily  warm 
in  the  garden  paths  and  spaces,  without 
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being  hot.  A gardener  whom  we  saw 
hung  oftenest  about  his  flowers  in  a sort 
of  vegetable  calm,  and  not  very  different 
from  theirs  except  that  they  were  not 
smoking  cigarettes.  He  did  not  move  a 
muscle  or  falter  in  his  apparently  un- 
seeing gaze ; but  when  one  of  us  picked  a 
seed  from  the  ground  and  wondered  what 
it  was,  he  said  it  was  a magnolia  seed, 
and  a3  if  he  could  bear  no  more,  went 
away.  In  one  wilding  place  which  seemed 
set  apart  for  a nursery  several  men  were 
idly  working  with  many  pajuses,  but  not 
so  many  as  to  make  the  spectator  nervous. 
As  the  afternoon  waned  and  the  sun  sank, 
its  level  rays  dwelt  on  the  galleries  of 
the  palace  which  Peter  the  Cruel  built 
himself  and  made  so  ugly  with  harsh 
brown  stucco  ornament  that  it  set  your 
teeth  on  edge,  and  with  gigantic  frescos 
exaggerated  from  the  Italian,  and  very 
coarse  and  rank.  It  was  this  savage 
prince  wdio  invented  much  of  the  Alcazar 
in  the  soft  Moorish  taste;  but  in  those 
hideous  galleries  he  let  his  terrible  nature 
loose,  though  as  for  that  some  say  he  was 
no  cruder  than  certain  other  Spanish 
kings  of  that  period.  This  is  the  notion 
of  my  unadvertised  Encyclopaedia  Britan - 
nicaf  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  think  of 
him  leniently  as  Peter  the  Ferocious.  He 
was  kind  to  some  people  and  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Justiciary;  he  espe- 
cially liked  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who  were 
gratefully  glad,  poor  things,  of  being 
liked  by  any  one  under  the  new  Christian 
rule.  But  he  certainly  killed  several  of 
his  half-brothers,  and  notably  he  killed 
his  half-brother  Don  Fadrique  in  the 
Alcazar.  That  is,  if  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  butchery  himself  he  had  him  killed 
after  luring  him  to  Seville  for  the  tourna- 
ments and  forgiving  him  for  all  their 
mutual  injuries  with  every  caressing  cir- 
cumstance. One  reads  that  after  the 
king  has  kissed  him  he  sits  down  again 
to  his  game  of  backgammon  and  Don 
Fadrique  goes  into  the  next  room  to 
Maria  de  Padilla,  the  lovely  and  gentle 
lady  whom  Don  Pedro  has  married  as 
much  as  he  can  with  a wedded  wife  shut 
up  in  Toledo.  She  sits  there  in  terror 
with  her  damsels  and  tries  with  looks 
and  signs  to  make  Don  Fadrique  aware 
of  his  danger.  But  he  imagines  no  harm 
till  the  king  and  his  companions,  with 
their  daggers  drawn,  come  to  the  cur- 


tains, which  the  king  parts,  commanding, 

“ Seize  the  Master  of  Santiago  !”  Don 
Fadrique  tries  to  draw  his  sword,  and 
then  he  turns  and  flies  through  the  halls 
of  the  Alcazar,  where  he  finds  every  door 
bolted  and  barred.  The  king’s  men  are 
at*  his  heels,  and  at  last  one  of  them  fells 
him  with  a blow  of  his  mace.  The  king 
goes  back  with  a face  of  sympathy  to 
Maria,  who  has  fallen  to  the  floor. 

The  treacherous  keeping  is  all  rather 
in  the  taste  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
but  the  murder  itself  is  more  Roman,  as 
the  Spanish  atrocities  and  amusements 
are  apt  to  be.  Murray  says  it  was  in  the 
beautiful  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  that 
Don  Fadrique  was  killed,  but  the  other 
manuals  are  not  so  specific.  Wherever  it 
was,  there  is  a blood-stain  in  the  pave- 
ment which  our  Granadan  guide  failed 
to  show  us,  possibly  from  a patriotic  pique 
that  there  are  no  blood-stains  in  the  Al- 
hambra with  personal  associations.  I can- 
not say  that  much  is  to  be  made  of  the 
vaulted  tunnel  where  poor  Maria  de 
Padilla  used  to  bathe,  probably  not  much 
comforted  by  the  courtiers  afterward 
drinking  the  water  from  the  tank;  she 
must  have  thought  the  compliment  rather 
nasty,  and  no  doubt  it  was  paid  her  to 
please  Don  Pedro. 

We  found  it  was  pleasanter  going  and 
coming  through  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
gardens  from  the  public  court.  This  was 
kept  at  the  outer  end  by  an  “ old  rancid 
Christian  ” smoking  incessant  cigarettes 
and  not  explicitly  refusing  to  sell  us  pic- 
ture postals  after  taking  our  entrance 
fee;  the  other  end  was  held  by  a young, 
blond,  sickly-looki ng  girl,  who  made  us 
take  small  nosegays  at  our  own  price  and 
whom  it  became  a game  to  see  if  we  could 
escape.  I have  left  saying  to  the  last  that 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  have  a 
residence  in  the  Alcazar,  and  that  when 
they  come  in  the  early  spring  they  do  not 
mind  coming  to  it  through  that  plebeian 
quadrangle.  I should  not  mind  it  my- 
self if  I could  go  back  there  next  spring. 

We  had  refused  with  loathing  the  offer 
of  those  gipsy  jades  to  dance  for  us  in 
their  noisome  purlieu  at  Triana,  but 
we  were  not  proof  against  the  chance  of 
seeing  some  gipsy  dancing  in  a cafe- 
theater  one  night  in  Seville.  The  decent 
place  was  filled  with  the  “plain  people,” 
who  sat  with  their  hats  on  at  rude  tables 
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smoking  and  drinking  coffee  from  tall 
glasses.  They  were  apparently  nearly  all 
working-men  who  had  left  nearly  all  their 
wives  to  keep  on  working  at  home,  though 
a few  of  these  also  had  come.  On  a small 
stage  four  gipsy  girls,  in  unfashionably 
and  untheatrically  decent  gowns  of  white, 
blue,  or  red,  with  flowers  in  their  hair, 
sat  in  a semicircle  with  one  subtle,  silent, 
darkling  man  among  them.  One  after 
another  they  got  up  and  did  the  same 
twisting  and  posturing,  without  dancing, 
and  while  one  posed  and  contorted  the  rest 
unenviously  joined  the  spectators  in  their 
clapping  and  their  hoarse  cries  of  " Ole!” 
It  was  all  perfectly  proper  except  for  one 
high  moment  of  indecency  thrown  in  at 
the  end  of  each  turn,  as  if  to  give  the 
house  its  money’s  worth.  But  the  real, 
overflowing  compensation  came  when  that 
little,  lithe,  hipless  man  in  black  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  stormed  the  audience  with 
a dance  of  hands  and  arms,  feet  and  legs, 
head,  neck,  and  the  whole  body,  which 
Mordkin  in  his  finest  frenzy  could  not 
have  equaled  or  approached.  Whatever 
was  fiercest  and  wildest  in  nature  and 
boldest  in  art  was  there,  and  now  the 
house  went  mad  with  its  hand-clappings 
and  table-hammerings  and  deep-throated 
" Oles!” 

Another  night  we  went  to  the  academy 
of  the  world-renowned  Otero  and  saw  the 
instruction  of  Sevillan  youth  in  native 
dances  of  the  haute  ecol-e . The  academy 
used  to  be  free  to  a select  public,  but  now 
the  chosen,  who  are  nearly  always  people 
from  the  hotels,  must  pay  ten  pesetas  each 
for  their  pleasure,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
for  a pleasure  so  innocent  and  charming. 
The  academy  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
maestro's  unpretentious  house,  and  in  a 
waiting-room  beyond  the  shoemaker’s  shop 
which  filled  the  vestibule  sat,  patient  in 
their  black  mantillas,  the  mothers  and 
nurses  of  the  pupils.  These  were  mostly 
quite  small  children  in  their  every-day 
clothes,  but  there  were  two  or  three  older 
girls  in  the  conventional  dancing  costume 
which  a lady  from  one  of  the  hotels  had 
emulated.  Everything  was  very  simple 
and  friendly;  Otero  found  good  seats 
among  the  aficionados  for  the  guests  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  then  began  calling  his 
pupils  to  the  floor  of  the  long,  narrow 
room  with  quick  commands  of  “ Venqa!” 
A piano  was  tucked  away  in  a corner,  but 


the  dancers  kept  time  now  with  castanets 
and  now  by  snapping  their  fingers.  Two 
of  the  oldest  girls,  who  were  apparently 
graduates,  were  u differently  beautiful  ” 
in  their  darkness  and  fairness,  but  alike 
picturesquely  Spanish  in  their  vivid 
dresses  and  the  black  veils  fluttering  from 
their  high  combs.  A youth  in  green 
velvet  jacket  and  orange  trousers,  whose 
wonderful  dancing  did  him  credit  as 
Otero’s  prize  pupil,  took  part  with  them; 
he  had  the  square-jawed,  high-cheek- 
boned face  of  the  lower-class  Spaniard, 
and  they  the  oval  of  all  Spanish  women. 

Here  there  was  no  mere  posturing  and 
contortioning  among  the  girls  as  with 
the  gipsies;  they  sprang  like  flames  and 
stamped  the  floor  with  joyous  detonations 
of  their  slippers.  It  was  their  convention 
to  catch  the  hat  from  the  head  of  some 
young  spectator  and  wear  it  in  a figure 
and  then  toss  it  back  to  him.  One  of 
them  enacted  the  part  of  a torero  at  a 
bull-fight,  stamping  round  first  in  a green 
satin  cloak  which  she  then  waved  before 
a man’s  felt  hat  thrown  on  the  ground  to 
represent  the  bull  hemmed  about  with 
banderillas  stuck  quivering  into  the  floor. 

But  the  prettiest  thing  was  the  dancing 
of  two  little  girl  pupils,  one  fair  and 
thin  and  of  an  angelic  gracefulness,  and 
the  other  plump  and  dark,  who  was  as 
dramatic  as  the  blond  was  lyrical..  They 
accompanied  themselves  with  castanets, 
and  though  the  little  fatling  toed  in  and 
wore  a common  dress  of  blue-striped 
gingham.  I am  afraid  she  won  our  hearts 
from  her  graceful  rival.  Both  were  very 
serious  and  gave  their  whole  souls  to  the 
dance,  but  they  were  not  more  childishly 
earnest  than  an  older  girl  in  black  who 
danced  with  one  of  the  gaudy  graduates, 
panting  in  her  anxious  zeal  and  stopping 
at  last  with  her  image  of  the  Virgin  she 
resembled  flung  wildly  down  her  back 
from  the  place  where  it  had  hung  over 
her  heart. 

We  preferred  walking  home  from  Senor 
Otero's  house  through  the  bright,  qui- 
escing street,  because*  in  driving  there  we 
had  met  with  an  adventure  which  we  did 
not  care  to  repeat.  We  were  driving  most 
u n aggressively  across  a small  plaza,  with 
a driver  and  a friend  on  the  box  beside 
him  to  help  keep  us  from  harm,  when  a 
trolley-car  came  wildly  round  a corner  at 
the  speed  of  at  least  two  miles  an  hour 
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man  aqueduct,  eternally  sublime  in  its 
usefulness,  is  constant  to  the  purpose  of 
the  forgotten  men  who  imagined  it.  The 
outer  surfaces  of  the  channel  which  it 
lifted  to  the  light  and  air  were  tagged 
with  weeds  and  immemorial  mosses,  and 
dripped  as  with  the  sweat  of  its  faithful 
toil. 

We  followed  it  as  far  as  it  went  on 
our  way  to  a modern  work  of  peace  and 
use  which  the  ancient  friend  and  servant 
of  man  would  feel  no  unworthy  rival. 
Beyond  the  drives  and  gardens  of  the 
Delicias,  where  we  lingered  our  last  to 
look  at  the  pleasurers  haunting  them,  we 
drove  far  across  the  wheat-fields  where  a 
ship-canal  five  miles  long  is  cutting  to 
rectify  the  curve  of  the  Guadalquivir  and 
bring  Seville  many  miles  nearer  the  sea 
than  it  has  ever  been  before;  hitherto  the 
tramp  steamers  have  had  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  ships  of  Tarshish  in  their 
winding  approach.  The  canal  is  the  no- 
tion of  the  young  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
work  on  it  goes  forward  night  and  day. 
The  electric  lights  were  shedding  their 
blinding  glare  on  the  deafening  clatter 
of  the  excavating  machinery,  and  it  was 
an  unworthy  relief  to  escape  from  the  in- 
tense modernity  of  the  scene  to  that  medi- 
eval retreat  nearer  the  city  where  the 
aficionados  night-long  watch  the  bulls 
coming  up  from  their  pastures  for  the 
fight  or  the  feast,  whichever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  of  the  morrow.  These  amateurs, 
whom  it  would  be  rude  to  call  sports,  lurk 
in  the  wayside  cafe  over  their  cups  of 
chocolate  and  wait  till  in  that  darkest 
hour  before  dawn,  with  irregular  tramp- 
ling and  deep  bellowing,  these  hapless 
heroes  of  the  arena  press  to  their  doom. 

On  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  after  we  had 
driven  over  the  worst  road  in  the  world 
outside  of  Spain  or  America,  we  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  where 
Baedeker  had  mysteriously  said  “some 
sort  of  fair  was  held.”  Then  we  per- 
ceived that  we  were  present  at  the  prepa- 
rations for  celebrating  one  of  the  most 
affecting  events  of  the  Spanish  year.  This 
was  the  visit  of  kindred  and  friends  bring- 
ing tokens  of  remembrance  and  affection 
to  the  dead.  The  whole  long,  rough  way 
we  had  passed  these  on  foot,  and  at  the 
cemetery  gate  we  found  them  arriving  in 
public  cabs,  as  well  as  in  private  car- 
riages, with  the  dignity  and  gravity  of 
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smooth  - shaven  footmen  and  coachmen. 

In  Spain  these  functionaries  look  their  of- 
fice more  solemnly  even  than  in  England 
and  affect  you  as  peculiarly  correct  and 
eighteenth-century.  But  apart  from  their 
looks  the  occasion  seemed  more  a festivity 
than  a solemnity.  The  people  bore  flowers, 
mostly  artificial,  as  well  as  lanterns,  and 
within  the  cemetery  they  were  furbishing 
up  the  monuments  with  every  appliance 
according  to  the  material,  scrubbing  the 
marble,  whitewashing  the  stucco,  and  re- 
painting the  galvanized  iron.  The  lan- 
terns were  made  to  match  the  monuments 
and  fences  architecturally,  and  the  mourn- 
ers were  attaching  them  with  a gentle 
satisfaction  in  their  fitness;  I suppose 
they  were  to  be  lighted  at  dark  and  to 
burn  through  the  night.  There  were  men 
among  the  mourners,  but  most  of  them 
were  women  and  children ; some  were 
weeping,  like  a father  leading  his  two  lit- 
tle ones,  and  an  old  woman  grieving  for 
her  dead  with  tears.  But  what  prevailed 
was  a community  of  quiet  resignation, 
almost  to  the  sort  of  cheerfulness  which 
bereavement  sometimes  knows.  The  scene 
was  tenderly  affecting,  but  it  had  a tre- 
mendous touch  of  tragic  setting  in  the 
long,  straight  avenue  of  black  cypresses 
which  slimly  climbed  the  upward  slope 
from  the  entrance  to  the  farther  bound 
of  the  cemetery.  Otherwise  there  was 
only  the  patience  of  entire  faith  in  this 
annually  recurring  visit  of  the  living  to 
the  dead : the  fixed  belief  that  these  should 
rise  from  the  places  where  they  lay,  and 
they  who  survived  them  for  yet  a little 
more  of  time  should  join  them  from  what- 
ever end  of  the  earth  in  the  morning 
of  the  Last  Day. 

All  along  I have  been  shirking  what 
any  right-minded  traveler  would  feel  al- 
most his  duty,  but  I now  own  that  there 
is  a museum  in  Seville,  the  Museo  Pro- 
vincial, which  was  of  course  once  a con- 
vent and  is  now  a gallery,  with  the  best, 
but  not  the  very  best,  Murillos  in  it,  not 
to  speak  of  the  best  Zurbarans.  I will 
not  speak  at  all  of  those  pictures,  because 
I could  in  no  wise  say  what  they  were,  or 
were  like,  and  because  I would  not  have 
the  reader  come  to  them  with  any  opinions 
of  mine  which  he  might  bring  away  with 
him  in  the  belief  that  they  were  his  own. 

Let  him  not  fail  to  go  to  the  museum, 
however;  he  will  be  the  poorer  beyond 
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calculation  if  he  does  not;  but  he  will 
be  a beggar  if  he  does  not  go  to  the 
Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  where  in  the 
church  he  will  find  six  Murillos  out- 
Murilloing  any  others  excepting  always 
the  incomparable  “ Vision  of  St.  An- 
thony” in  the  cathedral.  We  did  not 
think  of  those  six  Murillos  when  we  went 
to  the  hospital;  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  church ; 
but  we  came  because  we  wished  to  see 
what  the  penitence  of  a man  could  do  for 
others  after  a youth  spent  in  wicked  riot.* 
The  gentle,  pensive  little  mother  who  re- 
ceived us  carefully  said  at  once  that  the 
hospital  was  not  for  the  sick,  but  only 
for  the  superannuated  and  the  poor  and 
friendless  who  came  to  pass  a night  or 
an  indefinite  time  in  it,  according  to  the 
pressure  of  their  need ; and  after  showing 
us  the  rich  little  church,  she  led  us  through 
long,  clean  corridors  where  old  men  lay 
in  their  white  beds  or  sat  beside  them 
eating  their  breakfasts,  very  savory-look- 
ing, out  of  ample  white  bowls.  Some  of 
them  saluted  us,  but  the  others  we  ex- 
cused because  they  were  so  preoccupied. 
In  a special  room  set  apart  for  them  were 
what  we  brutally  call  tramps,  but  who 
doubtless  are  known  in  Spain  for  indigent 
brethren  overtaken  on  their  wayfaring 
without  a lodging  for  the  night.  Here 
they  could  come  for  it  and  cook  their 
supper  and  breakfast  at  the  large  circular 
fireplace  which  filled  one  end  of  their 
room.  They  rose  at  our  entrance  and 
bowed ; and  how  I wish  I could  have  asked 
them,  every  one,  about  their  lives ! 

There  was  nothing  more  except  the 
doubt  of  that  dear  little  mother  when  I 
gave  her  a silver  dollar  for  her  kindness. 
She  seemed  surprised  and  worried,  and 
asked,  “ Is  it  for  the  charity  or  for  me?” 
What  could  I do  but  answer,  “ Oh,  for 
your  Grace,”  and  add  another  for  the 
charity.  She  still  looked  perplexed,  but 
there  was  no  way  out  of  our  misunder- 
standing, if  it  was  one,  and  we  left  her 
with  her  sweet,  troubled  face  between  the 
white  wings  of  her  cap,  like  angel’s  wings 
mounting  to  it  from  her  shoulders. 

We  had  expected  to  go  to  Granada  after 
a week  in  Seville,  but  man  is  always  pro- 
posing beyond  his  disposing  in  strange 
lands  as  well  as  at  home,  and  we  were 
fully  a fortnight  in  the  far  lovelier  capi- 
tal. In  the  mean  time  we  had  changed 


from  our  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel 
to  others  in  the  front,  where  we  entered 
intimately  into  the  life  of  the  Plaza  San 
Fernando  as  far  as  we  might  share  it 
from  our  windows.  It  was  not  very 
active  life;  even  the  cabmen  whose  neat 
victorias  bordered  the  place  on  three  sides 
were  not  eager  for  custom;  they  invited 
the  stranger,  but  they  did  not  urge ; there 
was  a continual  but  not  a rapid  passing 
through  the  ample  oblong;  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  still  life  on  the  benches  where 
these  enjoyed  the  feathery  shadow  of  the 
palms,  for  the  sun  was  apt  to  be  too  hot 
at  the  hour  of  noon,  though  later  it  con- 
duced to  the  slumber  which  in  Spain  ac- 
companies the  digestion  of  the  midday 
meal  in  all  classes.  As  the  afternoon  ad- 
vanced, numbers  of  little  girls  came  into 
the  plaza  and  played  children’s  games 
which  seemed  a translation  of  games  fa- 
miliar to  our  own  country.  One  eve- 
ning a small  boy  was  playing  with  them, 
but  after  a while  he  seemed  to  be  found 
unequal  to  the  sport ; he  was  ejected  from 
the  group  and  went  off  gloomily  to  grieve 
apart  with  his  little  thumb  in  his  mouth. 
The  sight  of  his  dignified  desolation  was 
insupportable,  and  we  tried  what  a copper 
of  the  big-dog  value  would  do  to  comfort 
him.  He  took  it  without  looking  up  and 
ran  away  to  the  peanut-stand  which  is 
always  steaming  at  the  first  corner  all 
over  Christendom.  Late  in  the  evening — 
in  fact,  after  the  night  had  fairly  fallen — 
we  saw  him  making  his  way  into  a house 
fronting  on  the  plaza.  He  tried  at  the 
door  with  one  hand  and  in  the  other  he 
held  the  bag  of  unexhausted  peanuts.  He 
had  wasted  no  word  of  thanks  on  us,  and 
he  did  not  now.  When  he  got  the  door 
open  he  backed  into  the  interior  still 
facing  us  and  so  fading  from  our  sight 
and  knowledge. 

He  had  the  touch  of  comedy  which 
makes  pathos  endurable,  but  another  in- 
cident was  wholly  pathetic.  As  we  came 
out  of  an  antiquity-shop  near  the  cathe- 
dral one  afternoon  we  found  on  the  ele- 
vated footway  near  the  Gate  of  Pardon  a 
mother  and  daughter,  both  of  the  same 
second  youth,  who  gently  and  jointly  pro- 
nounced to  us  the  magical  word  encajes. 
Rather,  they  questioned  us  with  it,  and 
they  only  suggested,  very  forbearingly, 
that  we  should  come  to  their  house  with 
them  to  see  those  laces,  which  of  course 
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were  old  laces ; their  house  was  quite  near. 
But  that  one  of  us  twain  who  was  singly 
concerned  in  encajes  had  fatigued  and 
perhaps  overbought  herself  at  the  an- 
tiquity-shop, and  she  signified  a regret 
which  they  divined  too  well  was  dissent. 
They  looked  rather  than  expressed  a keen 
little  disappointment ; the  mother  began 
a faint  insistence,  but  the  daughter  would 
not  suffer  it.  Here  was  the  pride  of  pov- 
erty, if  not  poverty  itself,  and  it  was  with 
a pang  that  we  parted  from  these  mutely 
appealing  ladies.  We  could  not  have 
borne  it  if  we  had  not  instantly  promised 
ourselves  to  come  the  next  day  and  meet 
them  and  go  home  with  them  and  buy  all 
their  encajes  that  we  had  money  for.  We 
kept  our  promise,  and  we  came  the  next 
day  and  the  next  and  every  day  we  re- 
mained in  Seville ; but  we  never  saw 
those  dear  ladies  again. 

These  are  some  of  the  cruel  memories 
which  the  happiest  travel  leaves,  and  I 
gratefully  recall  that  in  the  case  of  a 
custodian  of  the  Columbian  Museum, 
which  adjoins  the  cathedral,  we  did  not 
inflict  a pang  that  rankled  in  our  hearts 
for  long.  I gave  him  a handful  of  copper 
coins  which  I thought  made  up  a peseta, 
but  his  eyes  were  keener,  and  a sorrow 
gloomed  his  brow  which  projected  its 
shadow  so  darkly  over  us  when  we  went 
into  the  cathedral  for  one  of  our  daily 
looks  that  we  hastened  to  return  and  make 
up  the  full  peseta  with  another  heap  of 
coppers;  a whole  sunburst  of  smiles  il- 
lumined his  face,  and  a rainbow  of  the 
brightest  colors  arched  our  sky  and  still 
arches  it  whenever  we  think  of  that  cus- 
todian and  his  rehabilitated  trust  in  man. 

I must  not  fail  to  urge  the  reader’s 
seeing  the  Columbian  Museum,  which  is 
richly  interesting  and  chiefly  for  those 
Latin  and  Italian  authors  annotated  by 
the  immortal  admiral’s  own  hand.  These 
give  the  American  a sense  of  him  as 
the  discoverer  of  our  hemisphere  which 
nothing  else  could,  and  insurpassably 
render  the  New  World  credible.  They 
bring  him  from  history  and  make  him 
at  home  in  the  beholder’s  heart,  and  there 
seems  a mystical  significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  volume  most  abounding  in  margi- 
nalia should  be  Seneccts  Prophecies . 

The  University,  or,  rather,  the  Uni- 
versity Church,  I would  not  have  any 
reader  of  mine  fail  to  visit.  A noise 


of  recitation  from  the  windows  looking 
into  the  patio  followed  us  up-stairs;  but 
maturer  students  were  reading  at  tables 
in  the  hushed  library,  and  at  a large 
central  table  a circle  of  grave  authorities 
of  some  sort  were  smoking  the  air  blue 
with  their  cigarettes.  One,  who  seemed 
chief  among  them,  rose  and  bowed  us  into 
the  freedom  of  the  place,  and  again  rose 
and  bowed  when  we  went  out.  We  did 
not  stay  long,  for  a library  is  of  the  repel- 
lent interest  of  a wine-cellar;  unless  the 
books  or  bottles  are  broached  it  is  useless 
to  linger.  There  are  eighty  thousand  vol- 
umes in  that  library,  but  we  had  to  come 
away  without  examining  half  of  them. 

The  church  was  more  appreciable,  and  its 
value  was  enhanced  to  us  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  stiff  old  sacristan  to  unlock 
it.  We  found  it  rich  in  a most  wonder- 
ful retablo  carved  in  wood  and  painted. 
Besides  the  excellent  pictures  at  the  high 
altar,  there  are  two  portrait  brasses  which 
were  meant  to  be  recumbent,  but  which 
are  stood  up  against  the  wall,  perhaps  to 
their  surprise,  without  loss  of  impres- 
siveness. Most  notable  of  all  is  the  mural 
tomb  of  Pedro  Enriquez  de  Ribera  and 
his  wife:  he  who  built  the  Casa  de  Pilatos, 
and  as  he  had  visited  the  Holy  Land  was 
naturally  fabled  to  have  copied  it  from 
the  House  of  Pilate.  Now,  as  if  still  con- 
tinuing his  travels,  he  reposes  with  his 
wife  in  a sort  of  double-decker  monument, 
where  the  Evil  One  would  have  them  sug- 
gest to  the  beholder  the  notion  of  pas- 
sengers in  the  upper  and  lower  berths  of 
a Pullman  sleeper. 

At  noon  on  the  4th  of  November  the 
sun  was  really  hot  in  our  plaza;  but  we 
were  instructed  that  before  the  winter  was 
over  there  would  be  cold  enough,  not  of 
great  frosty  severity,  of  course,  but  nasty 
and  hard  to  bear  in  the  summer  conditions 
which  prevail  through  the  year.  I wish 
I could  tell  how  the  people  live  then  in 
their  beautiful,  cool  houses,  but  I do  not 
know,  and  I do  not  know  how  they  live 
at  any  season  except  from  the  scantiest 
hearsay.  The  women  remain  at  home 
except  when  they  go  to  church  or  to  drive 
in  the  Delicias — that  is  to  say,  the  women 
of  society,  of  the  nobility.  There  is  no 
society  in  our  sense  among  people  of  the 
middle  classes ; the  men  when  they  are  not 
at  business  are  at  the  cafe;  the  women 
when  they  are  not  at  mass  are  at  home. 
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That  is  what  we  were  told,  and  yet  at 
a moving-picture  show  we  saw  many 
women  of  the  middle  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes.  The  frequent  holidays  afford 
them  an  outlet,  and  indoors  they  con- 
stantly see  their  friends  and  kindred  at 
their  tertulias . 

The  land  is  in  large  holdings  whioh 
are  managed  by  the  factors  or  agents  of 
the  noble  proprietors.  These,  when  they 
are  not  at  Madrid,  are  to  be  found  at  their 
clubs,  where  their  business  men  bring 
them  papers  to  be  signed,  often  unread. 
This  sounds  a little  romantic,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  true.  Some  gentlemen  take 
a great  interest  in  the  bull  - feasts  and 
breed  the  bulls  and  cultivate  the  bull- 
fighters ; what  other  esthetic  interests  they 
have  I do  not  know.  All  classes  are  said 
to  be  of  an  Oriental  philosophy  of  life; 
they  hold  that  the  English  striving  and 
running  to  and  fro  and  seeing  strange 
countries,  come  in  the  end  to  the  same 
thing  as  sitting  still ; and  why  should  they 
move?  There  is  something  in  that,  but 
one  may  sit  still  too  much;  the  Spanish 
ladies,  as  I many  times  heard,  do  overdo 
it.  Not  only  they  do  not  walk  abroad; 
they  do  not  walk  at  home;  everything  is 
carried  to  and  from  them;  they  do  not 
lift  hand  or  foot.  The  consequence  is  that 
they  have  very  small  hands  and  feet; 
Gautier,  who  seems  to  have  grown  tired 
when  he  reached  Seville,  and  has  com- 
paratively little  to  say  of  it,  says  that  a 
child  may  hold  a Sevillan  lady’s  foot  in 
its  hand ; he  does  not  say  he  saw  it  done. 
What  is  true  is  that  no  child  could 
begin  to  clasp  with  both  hands  the  waist 
of  an  average  Sevillan  lady.  But  here 
again  the  rule  has  its  exceptions  and  will 
probably  have  more.  Not  only  is  the 
English  queen  - consort  stimulating  the 
Andalusian  girls  to  play  tennis  by  her 
example  when  she  comes  to  Seville,  but 
it  has  somehow  become  the  fashion  for 
ladies  of  all  ages  to  leave  their  carriages 
in  the  Delicias  and  walk  up  and  down; 
we  saw  at  least  a dozen  doing  it. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that 
Spanish  women  do  not  smoke,  unless  they 
are  cigarreras  and  work  in  the  large 
tobacco  factory,  where  the  “ Carmen  ” 
tradition  has  given  place  to  the  mother- 
of-a-family  type,  with  her  baby  on  the 


floor  beside  her.  Even  these  may  prefer 
not  to  set  the  baby  a bad  example  and 
have  her  grow  up  and  smoke  like  those 
English  and  American  women. 

The  strength  of  the  Church  is,  of  course, 
in  the  women’s  faith,  and  its  strength  is 
unquestionable,  if  not  quite  unquestioned. 
In  Seville,  as  I have  said,  there  are  two 
Spanish  Protestant  churches,  and  their 
worship  is  not  molested.  Society  does 
not  receive  their  members;  but  we  heard 
that  with  most  Spanish  people  Protes- 
tantism is  a puzzle  rather  than  offense. 
They  know  we  are  not  Jews,  but  Chris- 
tians ; yet  we  are  not  Catholics ; and  what, 
then,  are  we?  With  the  Protestants,  as 
with  the  Catholics,  there  is  always  re- 
ligious marriage.  There  is  civil  marriage 
for  all,  but  without  the  religious  rite  the 
pair  are  not  well  seen  by  either  sect. 

Whatever  flirting  and  intriguing  goes 
on,  the  public  sees  nothing  of  it.  In  the 
street  there  is  no  gleam  of  sheep’s-eying 
or  any  manner  of  indecorum.  The  women 
look  sensible  and  good,  and  I should  say 
the  same  of  the  men;  the  stranger’s  ex- 
perience must  have  been  more  unfortunate 
than  mine  if  he  has  had  any  rudeness  or 
unkindness  from  them.  In  the  shops, 
especially  the  antiquity  - shops,  there  is 
bargaining,  because  the  Spaniards  are 
willing  to  gratify  the  foreigner’s  passion 
for  beating  down;  but  otherwhere  one 
price  was  asked  and  held  to.  In  little 
things  and  large,  I found  the  Spaniards 
everywhere  what  I heard  a Piedmontese 
commercial  traveler  say  of  them  in  Venice 
fifty  years  ago : “ They  are  the  honestest 
people  in  Europe.”  In  Italy  I never  be- 
gan to  see  the  cruelty  to  animals  which 
English  tourists  report,  and  in  Spain  I 
saw  none  at  all.  If  the  reader  asks  how 
with  this  gentleness,  this  civility  and  in- 
tegrity, the  Spaniards  have  contrived  to 
build  up  their  repute  for  cruelty,  treach- 
ery, mendacity,  and  every  atrocity;  how 
with  their  love  of  bull-feasts  and  the  suf- 
fering to  man  and  brute  which  these  in- 
volve, they  should  yet  seem  so  kind  to 
both,  I answer  frankly,  I do  not  know. 
I do  not  know  how  the  Americans  are 
reputed  good  and  just  and  law-abiding, 
although  they  often  shoot  one  another, 
and  upon  mere  suspicion  rather  often 
burn  negroes  alive. 
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TOW,  Willem  Smit,”  said  Anna, 
l\|  his  wife,  as  they  waited  with 
* ^ their  son  Cornelius  at  Donker- 
spruit,  in  the  Transvaal,  for  the  down- 
country  coach,  “ remember  that,  whatever 
Uncle  Piet  says,  you  must  not  contradict 
him.  You  must  say  1 ja ’ when  he  says 
‘ja,’  and  ‘me’  when  he  says  ‘me.*  And 
so  with  you,  Cornelius.  Tant’  Emma 
Steyn  has  it  from  a cousin  of  her  hus- 
band, who  knew  Uncle  Piet  when  he  was 
trading  glass  beads  for  cattle  with  the 
Zambesi  Kaffirs,  that  he  is  worth  twenty 
thousand  pounds.”  She  rolled  the  syl- 
lables under  her  tongue.  “ Twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  1 And  sixty-four,  and  no 
children  by  any  of  his  three  wives,  and 
not  likely  to  marry  again  after  havipg 
got  into  those  unsettled  traveling  ways. 
And,  above  all,  don’t  you  let  any  of 
those  slim  [cunning]  Smutses  get  hold 
of  him.  They’re  almost  as  near  to  him 
as  we  are,  seeing  that  J an  Smuts’s 
grandfather  was  a cousin  of  Uncle  Piet’s 
father’s  first  wife  by  marriage,  who  re- 
fused to  marry  him  because  he  was 
bald,  and  your  grandfather  married  Jan 
Smuts’s  great-uncle’s  aunt  Bessie,  who 
danced  with  Sir  Henry  Smith  and  had 
her  dress  ripped  up  with  his  spurs.” 

“Ha!”  snorted  her  husband,  grinding 
his  teeth,  “just  let  Jan  Smuts  try  to 
take  him  away  from  us!  He’d  do  any- 
thing for  money  if  I’d  let  him.  But 
trust  me  to  know  how  to  treat  Uncle  Piet 
properly.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I 
failed  in  hospitality  or  contradicted  those 
of  my  own  blood.” 

“Here  comes  the  coach,  pa,”  inter- 
posed Cornelius,  a lean,  lack-luster  youth 
of  nineteen,  who  had  been  holding  the 
horses. 

“And  not  a Smuts  in  sight!”  ejac- 
ulated Vrouw  Anna,  thankfully.  “Dear 
Lord!  One  would  have  expected  to  see 
the  whole  family  swarming  at  the  coach 
office  like  ants  round  a side  of  bacon. 
Now,  Willem,  remember  my  last  words 
to  you!” 
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A cloud  of  dust,  revolving  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  Donkerspruit,  soon  de- 
termined itself  into  a coach  drawn  by 
ten  mules,  which,  enlivened  by  the  sight 
of  their  tin-roofed  stable,  waltzed  into 
the  terminal,  the  Cape-boy  driver  crack- 
ing his  hippopotamus-hide  whip  and  the 
baggage  leaping  in  the  boot.  The  coach 
came  to  a standstill,  the  mules,  freed 
from  their  harness,  lay  down  and  rolled 
in  the  dust,  and  a middle-aged  man,  wear- 
ing a silk  hat  and  a suit  of  black  broad- 
cloth, opened  the  door  of  the  vehicle, 
glanced  out,  smiled  pityingly  at  the  wait- 
ing group,  and  descended. 

“Jan  Smuts!”  gasped  TanP  Anna, 
indignantly.  “He  must  have  met  the 
coach  at  Potgieter’s !” 

“ Then,  ma,”  said  the  lackadaisical 
Cornelius,  “Uncle  Piet  must  be  inside.” 

That  this  deduction  was  correct  became 
obvious  a moment  later,  for  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Jan  Smuts  disappeared 
inside  the  coach  again,  and  then,  very, 
very  slowly,  an  elderly  gentleman,  enor- 
mously fat,  began  to  emerge  sidewise. 

“Careful,  my  dear  uncle,”  exclaimed 
Jan  Smuts,  just  loudly  enough  for  the 
words  to  reach  the  three.  “A  little  to 
the  right.  Now  a little  to  the  left.  Now 
you  are  stuck,  uncle.  Now  you  are  free 
again.  Now  your  coat-tails  are  caught 
on  the  door  handle.  Now  bend  a little, 
dear  uncle,  and  give  me  your  hand.  So! 
Here  is  the  ground.”  He  looked  round. 
“Mach tig!  Hessie  has  not  yet  arrived 
with  the  Cape  cart.  You  will  not  mind 
waiting  a minute  or  two,  unclef” 

Uncle  Piet,  having  collected  his  phys- 
ical medium  upon  the  ground,  looked 
round  and  saw  the  waiting  three. 

“Ha!  Here  is  a spider!”  said  the 
old  gentleman.  “ In  this  I shall  ride.” 

“ No,  no,  that  spider  is  no  use,  uncle 
cried  Jan  Smuts,  in  agitation.  “It  is 
not  heavy  enough.  My  Hessie  is  on  the 
way  now  with  my  Cape  cart.  You  would 
go  through  the  bottom  of  that  spider 
uncle.” 
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“ Nephew,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
severely,  “ let  me  tell  you  that  I have  also 
gone  through  the  bottom  of  a Cape  cart. 
If  I choose  to  go  through  the  bottom  of 
a spider  instead  of  a Cape  cart,  I am 
going  to  do  so.  Are  you  going  to  stop 
me,  Jan  Smuts,  when  my  fathers  first 
wife  refused  to  marry  your  grandfather 
because  he  was  bald?  Are  you  going  to 
dictate  to  me,  you  who  would  never  have 
been  bom  at  all  if  my  father’s  first  wife 
had  not  refused  to  marry  your  grand- 
father? Answer  me  that,  Jan  Smuts!” 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
rapidly  working  himself  into  a condition 
of  violent  agitation. 

What  Jan  Smuts  would  have  answered 
is  doubtful,  for  at  that  moment  her 
feminine  intuition  informed  Tant’  Anna 
that  the  psychological  moment  had  come. 
Ambling  forward,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  Uncle  Piet’s  neck  and  bestowed  a 
resonant  kiss  upon  his  cheek. 

“ Welcome,  Oom  Piet!”  she  exclaimed. 
“ Don’t  you  remember  me,  uncle  ?” 

“Why  — why  — this  must  be  little 
Anna !”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
holding  her  off  at  arm’s  - length  and 
scrutinizing  her  thoughtfully.  The  re- 
sult of  his  examination  proving  satis- 
factory, he  kissed  her  in  turn. 

“ Come  here,  husband,  and  kiss  Uncle 
Piet,”  she  called.  “And  you,  Cornelius. 
Oom  Piet,  you  remember  Willem.  Don’t 
you  recollect  how  jealous  he  was  when 
he  came  to  opzit  with  me  and  you  had 
hidden  the  candle?” 

“ Ha,  ha !”  chuckled  the  old  gentleman, 
holding  his  sides.  “Put  your  hand  in 
the  small  of  my  back,  Nephew  Willem. 
I’m  going  to  laugh,  and  I always  fall 
down  when  I laugh  unless  somebody  sup- 
ports me.  Ha,  ha!  But  I’m  too  old  to 
opzit  any  more.  Since  my  last  wife  died, 
three  months  ago,  I’ve  been  pining  for 
her.  I don’t  think  I shall  get  married 
again  this  year — perhaps  never,  if  I can 
find  a good  home  with  somebody.” 

Anna  Smit  winked  significantly  at  her 
husband,  and  then,  perceiving  that  the 
routed  Jan  Smuts  was  reassembling  his 
forces,  she  ordered  him  and  Cornelius  to 
hoist  Uncle  Piet  into  the  spider.  They 
got  him  in,  creaking  and  groaning  like  a 
top-heavy  chiffonnier,  and  he  was  already 
seated  when  Jan  Smuts  came  to  the  fore. 

“Stop,  uncle!”  he  shouted.  “You 


don’t  know  where  you  are  going!  You 
must  come  home  with  me!  Thief!”  he 
cried,  shaking  his  fist  at  Willem  Smit, 
“you  stole  my  office  as  field-comet,  and 
you  stole  my  good  name,  and  now  you 
are  stealing  my  uncle!” 

Whatever  facts  lay  hidden  beneath 
these  cryptic  observations,  Willem  Smit 
heeded  them  not. 

“Now  you  are  right,  uncle,”  he  said. 
“The  ponies  are  strong,  and  so  is  the 
framework.  Sit  in  the  middle  and  bal- 
ance it,  uncle.  Get  in,  woman.  Is  all 
ready,  Cornelius?  So!  Tchkkk!”  And 
the  ponies  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Smit  farm,  leaving  Jan  Smuts  standing 
in  the  road  cursing  and  brushing  his 
silk  hat  the  wrong  way  in  his  indigna- 
tion. 

“And  so  this  is  your  son,”  said  the 
old  gentleman,  when  he  had  got  his  pipe 
alight.  “Why,  he  is  the  very  image  of 
you,  nephew.  Is  he  a good  boy?” 

“Fine — a fine  boy,  and  nearly  nine- 
teen,” answered  Willem  Smit,  proudly. 
“I’m  going  to  marry  him  soon.  I’m 
looking  round  for  him.  There  are  three 
girls  I’ve  got  my  eye  on,  but  I haven’t 
been  able  to  decide  yet.  There’s  Minna 
Roos,  whose  husband’s  expected  to  die 
next  week — he’s  got  water  on  the  lungs 
and  can’t  live;  she’s  only  thirty-two  and 
will  be  a treasure  to  him,  for  she’s  a 
good  house-worker — but  she’s  rheumatic, 
and  when  she  gets  rheumatics  she  has  to 
lie  in  bed,  arid  they  always  come  on  in 
the  wet  season  when  the  sheep  need  look- 
ing after.  If  only  they’d  come  on  in  the 
dry  season — but  the  doctor  says  it  can’t 
be  managed.  Then  there’s  Paula  Meyer, 
with  the  horse-teeth  — she’s  my  first 
choice,  but  her  father’s  likely  to  lose  all 
his  money  if  the  Rhodesian  Bank  fails, 
as  people  say  it’s  going  to.  And  there’s 
a girl  I’m  inquiring  about,  although  I 
haven’t  seen  her  yet.  She’s  forty-five, 
and  a little  old  for  Cornelius,  but  they 
say  all  her  sheep  are  imported  merinos, 
and  she’s  got  a mixture  that  keeps  them 
alive  when  others  die.  So  I say  to  the 
boy:  ‘Go  slow,  Cornelius,  and  don’t  be 
impatient.  I wasn’t  married  till  I was 
almost  twenty,  and  people  were  begin- 
ning to  shake  their  heads  and  wonder 
and’—” 

“ Look ! Look !”  exclaimed  Uncle  Piet, 
as  a Cape  cart  came  dashing  along  the 
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load  toward  them.  In  it,  plying  the  whip 
against  the  flanks  of  two  spirited  horses, 
sat  a strikingly  pretty  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  with  a fresh,  rosy  face  and 
flaxen  hair,  one  strand  of  which  fell  out 
from  under  the  shield  of  a great  white 
annbonnet.  “Who’s  that?”  he  cried. 
“ She  can’t  be  married,  or  she  would  be 
home  baking  and  washing  instead  of 
driving  along  the  road.  There’s  the  girl 
for  Cornelius.  Don’t  say  a word  now, 
nephew,  for  I’ve  set  my  heart  on  it,  and 
that’s  the  girl  I mean  him  to  marry. 
What  are  you  blushing  with  anger  for, 
Cornelius?  Why,  Nephew  Willem,  you 
aren’t  looking  at  her!” 

And  to  increase  his  consternation,  the 
damsel,  without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  bow  and  the  friendly  flourish 
of  his  hat,  drove  past  them,  head  in  air. 
Uncle  Piet  stared  at  Willem,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  with  interest  upon  a passing 
cloud. 

“What’s  the  matter,  nephew?”  in- 
quired the  old  gentleman  in  amazement. 
“Don’t  you  like  looking  at  pretty  girls? 
Didn’t  you  see  something  passing  in  the 

road?” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Willem  Smit,  sud- 
denly rousing  himself,  “you  mean  that 
horned  toad  that  hopped  out  of  the  water- 
course?” 

Oom  Piet,  more  amazed  than  ever,  let 
his  pipe  fall,  and  only  recovered  it  by  an 
effort  that  tilted  the  spider  violently  to 
one  side.  Suddenly  he  became  aware 
that  Tant’  Anna  was  winking  violently 
at  him  with  both  eyes.  Awakening  to 
the  situation,  he  winked  back  with  equal 
vehemence,  while  Willem  Smit,  emitting 
puffs  of  smoke,  peacefully  contemplated 
the  enlarging  outlines  of  the  farm-house 
that  had  sprung  into  view. 

“Here  we  are,  home,”  he  cried,  as  at 
length  the  spider  halted.  “Help  Oom 
Piet  down,  Cornelius.  Come  in,  Oom 
Piet.  Take  the  best  chair,  uncle,  and 
stretch  your  feet  out  on  the  milking- 
stool.  Wife,  make  coffee  at  once.  And 
now,  uncle,”  he  continued,  taking  down 
a square  black  bottle  from  a shelf,  “ what 
do  you  say  to  a little  tot  of  schnapps  be- 
fore supper?” 

He  poured  out  two  liberal  portions,  one 
of  which  he  handed  to  the  old  gentleman, 
who  gulped  it  down,  blinking  his  eyes 
rapidly. 


“ I hope  that  you  will  make  your  home 
with  us  until — I mean  as  long  as  you 
live,  uncle,”  said  Willem  Smit,  smacking 
his  lips.  “And  now  I must  go  and  put 
up  the  horses.  You  won’t  mind  my  leav- 
ing you  for  a few  minutes,  Uncle  Piet?” 

“ Is  Willem  touched  here?”  asked 
Uncle  Piet,  tapping  his  forehead,  as 
Tant’  Anna  came  in  carrying  a dish- 
pan  and  mixing-board.  She  rolled  up 
her  sleeves  and  began  fashioning  pan- 
cake dough.  “Have  you  tried  Antman’s 
brain  syrup  ?”  he  continued.  “ They  say 
it  cures — ” 

“No,  uncle,  you  didn’t  understand,” 
replied  Tant’  Anna.  “That  girl  was 
Hessie  Smuts.” 

“What!  Not  Jan  Smuts’s  daughter? 
Machtig,  that  reminds  me!  Why  did  he 
slink  off  like  that  instead  of  letting  me 
ride  in  his  Cape  cart?  Did  he  think 
I would  injure  his  cart?  He’s  a proud 
stomach  who  ought  to  be  put  down.  And 
he  seemed  such  a peaceful  man,  and  never 
contradicted  me  once  while  we  were  in 
the  coach.  But  Hessie!  If  I had  known, 

I would  have  made  her  stop  and  give  me 
a kiss.  Hessie  Smuts,  the  daughter  of 
my  dear  nephew  Jan!” 

“Yes,  Oom  Piet,”  said  Tant’  Anna. 

“ They  have  the  next  farm,  over  the  rise.” 

“Well,  but — she  isn’t  married  or  be- 
spoken, you  say?  Why,  Willem  must  be 
crazy.  She’s  just  the  girl  for  Cornelius 
— fifteen  hundred  morgen  of  land,  and 
shorthorns  and  merinos,  Jan  Smuts  was 
telling  met  I must  speak  to  Nephew 
Willem  at  once.” 

“No,  no,  uncle,”  said  Tant’  Anna,  in 
a half  - whisper.  “It  wouldn’t  do  any 
good.  Willem  and  Jan  don’t  speak  to 
each  other  now.  They  quarreled  so  bit- 
terly last  Christmas  that  they’ll  never 
speak  to  each  other  again.” 

“Quarreled!  Over  what?  MachUg, 
a man’s  a fool  to  quarrel  when  he’s  got 
a son  and  his  neighbor  has  a daughter — 
at  least  until  the  marriage  is  over.  Then, 
of  course,  they  always  quarrel.  What 
did  they  quarrel  about?” 

“They  won’t  tell,”  said  Tant’  Anna, 
plaintively.  “It  was  so  bad  that  they 
don’t  want  even  to  think  about  it.  Of 
course,  they’ve  quarreled  all  their  lives, 
but  they  always  made  it  up  again  till 
now.  I hoped  that  when  Hessie  Smuts 
came  home  from  boarding-school  last 
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month  the  children  would  naturally  take 
to  each  other,  but  they  both  pass  with 
their  heads  high  in  air,  and  she  sits  at 
home  all  day  working  samplers  at  the 
window  in  front  of  the  wagon  road,  and 
looking  up  into  the  air  when  Cornelius 
passes." 

“Ah!  Umph!"  said  Uncle  Piet, 
thoughtfully.  “The  window  faces  the 
wagon  road,  you  say?" 

“Yes,  uncle." 

“ Why  doesn't  9he  sit  at  the  other  win- 
dow that  doesn't  face  the  wagon  road?" 

“ That's  because  she  wants  to  show 
Cornelius  that  she  isn't  thinking  about 
him,  uncle." 

“ Um ! Um !"  said  Uncle  Piet,  re- 
lighting his  pipe  and  beginning  to  puff. 
“ Send  Cornelius  in  to  me  when  you  go 
out,  niece.  I want  to  find  out  if  he  re- 
members his  catechism." 

Presently  Tant'  Anna  carried  away  her 
.dishpan  and  mixing-board,  and  a few  mo- 
ments afterward  Cornelius  slouched  in. 

“ Come  here  at  once,  great  - nephew," 
cried  Uncle  Piet.  “ How  old  are  you?" 

“Nineteen,  great-uncle,"  replied  Cor- 
nelius, respectfully.  “Do  you  want  to 
hear  me  say  my  catechism?" 

“ No,  I don't,  donkeyhead,"  responded 
Oom  Piet,  in  exasperation.  “ Do  you 
want  to  get  married,  Cornelius?" 

“ Ja,"  said  Cornelius.  “Pa's  going  to 
find  a girl  for  me." 

“ Cornelius,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
suavely,  “that  was  a fine  girl  we  passed 
on  the  road  this  morning — Nephew  Jan 
Smuts's  daughter.  Did  you  happen  to 
notice  her  ?" 

“No,  great-uncle,"  replied  Cornelius, 
yawning. 

“No!"  repeated  Uncle  Piet,  almost 
losing  his  pipe  in  his  astonishment.  “ No, 
did  you  say?  Why,  her  eyes  are  like — 
like  the  skies,  and  her  lips  are  like — like 
rhubarb,"  he  continued,  floundering  a 
little  in  his  search  for  the  right  simile. 
“And  her  father's  got  fifteen  hundred 
morgen  and  fifty  imported  shorthorns; 
he  told  me  so  himself.  What's  the  mat- 
ter? Has  the  world  changed  since  Fve 
been  away  ? Tell  me,  has  the  world 
changed  ?" 

“I — I haven't  heard  about  it,  great- 
uncle,"  faltered  Cornelius. 

“ Then  why  don't  you  make  up  to 
Hessie  Smuts?"  shouted  the  old  man. 


“ Pa's  going  to  marry  me  next  month," 
responded  the  lanky  one.  “ He's  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  Rhodesian  Bank  fails 
or  not.  If  it  doesn't,  Paula  Meyer's 
going  to  have  me.  If  it  does,  it's  going 
to  be  somebody  he's  got  his  eye  on  now, 
unless  Minna  Roos’s  husband  dies  and 
her  rheumatics  gets  better." 

“ You  scoundrel !”  shouted  the  old  gen- 
tleman, thoroughly  exasperated.  “Don't 
you  ever  disobey  anybody?" 

“I  always  do  what  pa  tells  me  to, 
great-uncle,"  answered  Cornelius,  sen- 
tentiously. 

“You  smerksel!  You  smeerlap!  You 
Kaffir  dog!  Get  out  of  my  sight!"  ex- 
ploded Uncle  Piet.  “ Stop ! Come  back ! 
I've  got  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
you  aren't  going  to  get  a penny  of  it — 
do  you  understand  that?  Stop  arguing 
with  me ! I won't  be  contradicted  by  my 
great-nephew!  Now  get  out  of  my  sight 
again  I" 

“What's  the  matter,  uncle?”  cried 
Willem  Smit,  coming  in  through  the 
stable.  “Is  anything  wrong?  Were  you 
calling  for  some  more  schnapps?" 

“I — I — ja,  give  me  some  more,"  stut- 
tered the  old  gentleman,  and  Willem  got 
down  the  bottle  again  and  poured  out 
two  more  portions. 

“ Nephew  Willem,  why  have  you  quar- 
reled with  Nephew  Jan  Smuts?"  asked 
Uncle  Piet,  suddenly. 

“Him?"  shouted  Willem  Smit,  setting 
down  his  glass.  “Why,  he  — he  said  I 
was  a robber,  a mover  of  boundaries, 
a—" 

“Ha!  But  what  did  you  say  to  him 
first  ?" 

“ I told  him — I told  him — " stammered 
Willem,  so  inarticulate  from  anger  that 
he  was  unable  to  answer. 

Oom  Piet  swallowed  hi9  schnapps, 
tilted  up  the  glass,  and  drained  the  dregs. 
Then,  getting  his  hand  with  difficulty 
into  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  he  pulled 
out  a large  nightcap  of  red  wool,  which 
he  adjusted  over  his  ears. 

“I  think  I shall  go  to  bed  now,"  he 
said.  “I'm  going  to  think.  I always  go 
to  bed  when  Pm  going  to  think.  Maybe 
I shall  get  up  again  this  evening.  Put 
vour  hands  in  the  small  of  my  back, 
nephew,  and  help  me  to  my  feet.” 

He  slept  soundly  during  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  get  up  till 
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the  next  morning,  nor  wake,  except  when 
Tant'  Anna  brought  him  his  supper, 
which  he  ate  with  his  eyes  closed.  At 
breakfast,  however,  he  was  wide  awake 
and  aggressive. 

“ Fm  going  to  pay  a visit  to  my  neph- 
ew Jan  Smuts,”  he  announced. 

“What,  uncle!”  cried  Willem  Smit, 
letting  the  knife  fall  from  his  mouth  in 
his  astonishment.  “Him?  Don't'  go 
there,  uncle.  Hell  never  let  you  go 
away  again.  He  only  wants  your  money.” 

“Wants  my  money?”  Uncle  Piet  bel- 
lowed. “Well,  what  if  he  does?  Why 
shouldn't  he  want  my  money?  I hope 
every  one  else  wants  my  money.  It's 
good  money,  isn't  it?  Am  I going  to  be 
dictated  to  by  you,  Nephew  Willem? 
Are  you  going  to  kidnap  me  to  stop  my 
going  to  see  my  nephew  Jan,  who  met 
me  in  the  coach?  Am  I to  have  no  lib- 
erty? Answer  me  that,  nephew.” 

“Yes,  uncle,”  said  Willem  Smit,  sub- 
missively. 

“ I should  hope  so,”  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, glaring  round  him  in  a bellicose 
manner.  “ I'm  going  to  visit  my  nephew 
Jan  and  his  pretty  daughter.  Perhaps  I 
shall  come  back  again  and  perhaps  not. 
Perhaps  I shall  get  married  again  and 
perhaps  not.  Niece,  put  a candle  in  my 
pocket — a long  one,  in  case  I go  opzit - 
ting . Bring  up  the  horses  and  inspan 
them  to  the  spider,  Great-nephew  Cor- 
nelius, and  drive  me  over  to  visit  my 
nephew  Jan.” 

As  pickets  of  opposing  armies  are  re- 
puted to  meet  in  friendly  barter  during 
improvised  truces,  so  Tant'  Anna  Smit 
and  Tant'  Emma  Smuts  would  meet  by 
the  watercourse  separating  the  farms, 
whither  they  went  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  Kaffir  laundresses.  These  friendly 
reconnaissances  were,  indeed,  indispens- 
able to  two  women  thirsting  for  news  in 
that  sparsely  inhabited  district,  and  were 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  heads  of  the  two 
estranged  families. 

* For  three  days  no  word  had  come  from 
Uncle  Piet.  He  had  driven  up  to  the 
Smutses'  farm,  had  been  dismounted  from 
his  seat  in  the  spider,  and,  being  ac- 
claimed by  his  relatives,  had  shouted  to 
Cornelius  to  drive  away.  And  that  was 
the  last  that  had  been  heard  of  him. 

Thursday  was,  by  mutual  agreement, 
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the  common  washing-day.  Tant'  Anna 
curbed  her  impatience.  She  knew  that, 
whether  to  jeer  or  to  confide,  Tant'  Emma 
would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  tell  her  of  her  guest's  doings.  On 
Thursday  morning  she  marched  down  to 
the  spruit  accompanied  by  the  native 
women  with  laundry-bags,  and,  surely 
enough,  encountered  Tant'  Emma,  with 
her  own  laundresses,  upon  the  opposite 
bank. 

“ Good  day,  Cousin  Emma,”  remarked 
Tant'  Anna,  affably.  “ It  is  a long  time 
since  I have  seen  you.  The  rains  are 
overdue  and  the  grass  is  all  withering 
away.” 

“If  they  don't  come  soon  the  dams 
will  run  dry  and  the  cattle  die,”  observed 
Tant'  Emma,  while  the  native  women, 
winking  at  one  another,  dipped  the  linen 
into  the  stream  and  spread  it  out  upon 
flat  stones. 

“ I hear  there  is  a new  sheep  disease  in 
the  Zoutpansberg  district,”  Tant'  Anna 
said.  “ The  Predikant  says  it  is  because 
the  Government  has  been  flying  into  the 
face  of  the  Almighty  by  poisoning  the 
locusts  that  He  sent  to  plague  us.” 

“ Praise  God  it  won't  spread  into 
Donkerspruit,”  answered  the  other.  “ My 
husband  has  had  all  his  crops  ruined 
by  locusts.” 

“ Cousin  Emma,”  said  Tant'  Anna, 
desperately,  “ how  long  is  Oom  Piet  going 
to  stay  with  you?” 

Tant'  Emma  set  her  hands  upon  her 
hips  and  looked  at  the  other  pityingly. 

“Haven't  you  heard?”  she  asked,  in  a 
soothing  voice.  “ Son-in-law  Piet  is  go- 
ing to  stay  with  us  forever.” 

“ Son-in-law!”  ejaculated  the  other. 

“Ja,  I said  son-in-law  and  I meant 
son-in-law,”  said  Tant'  Emma.  “Don't 
you  know  he  has  been  opzitting  with 
Hessie  these  two  nights?” 

“ With  Hessie!”  exclaimed  Tant'  Anna, 
feeling  her  spirits  sink.  “ Allemachtig! 
Why,  he  told  me  he  wasn't  going  to  get 
married  again  this  year.” 

“Ah,  well,  men  are  weak  creatures,” 
said  Emma  Smuts.  “ They  don't  know 
their  own  minds.  It  takes  a woman  to 
know  her  own  mind.  What  a pity  it  is 
that  my  husband  is  so  angry  with  poor 
Willem!  ‘Jan,'  I said  to  him  only  this 
morning  — ‘Jan,  forgive  him.  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones  and  invite  him  to  the 
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wedding  like  a Christian  man/  But 
you  know  how  obstinate  men  are,  Cousin 
Anna.  I couldn’t  get  him  to  forgive 
Willem  at  all.  Perhaps  after  the  mar- 
riage it  will  be  different.” 

“ Cousin  Emma,”  pleaded  Tant’  Anna, 
“ tell  me  what  happened.” 

Unable  to  restrain  herself  any  longer, 
Tant’  Emma  relented. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  then,”  she  said. 
“ The  very  minute  that  Oom  Piet  set 
foot  in  the  house,  I saw  that  he  was 
taken  with  Hessie.  And  what  does  he  do 
but  ogle  her  and  stare  at  her  all  day. 
And  that  same  night,  when  I asked  him 
if  he  was  ready  to  go  to  bed,  he  winked  at 
me.  * No,’  he  said,  and  pulled  a candle 
out  of  his  pocket  — 6 no,  I’m  going  to 
opzit  with  Cousin  Hessie.’  So  Jan  and 
I went  to  bed,  after  marking  the  candle 
half-way  down,  as  was  only  decent,  see- 
ing that  they  had  known  each  other  such 
a short  time.  And  there  they  sat  to- 
gether, courting  half  the  night;  and  when 
I went  into  the  room  next  morning  the 
candle  was  burned  clear  down  to  the 
mark.  So  I said  to  Hessie:  ‘Be  careful, 
girl.  You  know  what  an  obstinate  man 
Oom  Piet  is,  and  what  a fine  catch  he  is. 
Don’t  be  too  forward,  and  yet  don’t  con- 
tradict him,  but  lead  him  on.’  Well,  of 
course,  there  were  tears  and  all  sorts  of 
foolishness,  but  I said  to  her:  i Oom  Piet 
is  sixty  - four,  and  his  father  died  of 
dropsy  at  seventy,  and  his  father’s  father 
died  of  dropsy  at  seventy ; and  if  we  could 
find  out  what  his  father’s  grandfather 
died  of,  you  see  if  it  wouldn’t  prove  to  be 
dropsy  at  seventy,  too.  And  Oom  Piet 
has  twenty  thousand  pounds,  all  in  good 
money.’  So  to-night — to-night  I’ve  made 
a candle  for  him  that  will  burn  eight 
hours,”  she  ended,  triumphantly.  “ And 
if  a man  doesn’t  propose  after  opzit  ting 
for  eight  hours,  why,  then,  he  isn’t  going 
to  propose  at  all.” 

Tant’  Anna  stood  dumfounded.  But 
before  she  could  gather  her  wits  together 
to  make  some  answer  a native  boy  came 
running  across  the  fields. 

“Missus,  missus!”  he  cried  to  Tant’ 
Emma,  “ Baas  Piet  has  had  the  Cape 
cart  inspanned  and  driven  away  swear- 
ing, and  Baas  Jan  says  for  you  to  come 
home  as  fast  as  you  can !” 

This  accumulation  of  surprises  com- 
pletely broke  down  Tant’  Anna’s  equa- 


nimity. Leaving  the  colored  women  to 
complete  their  tasks  alone,  without  even 
a parting  warning,  she  turned  and  hur- 
ried back  to  the  house  as  fast  as  she 
could  go  — to  meet  a Cape  cart  being 
driven  rapidly  away,  and  to  find  Oom 
Piet  installed  again  in  the  comfortable 
chair  and  railing  at  Willem  Smit. 

Uncle  Piet  turned  heavily  in  his  chair 
when  she  came  in. 

“Where  have  you  been,  woman?”  he 
shouted  to  the  astonished  Tant’  Anna. 

“ Why  isn’t  my  coffee  ready  ?” 

“Why,  Oom  Piet — ” stammered  the 
astonished  Jady,  “I’ll — I’ll  make  it  at 
once.” 

“ Good !”  snorted  Uncle  Piet.  “ And  as 
for  you,  nephew,  keep  that  skellum  out  of 
my  sight,”  he  continued  to  Willem,  indi- 
cating Cornelius,  who,  trying  to  appear 
as  small  as  possible,  was  crowding  against 
the  door.  “ Am  I to  live  surrounded  by 
donkeyheads  all  my  life?  Am  I to  have 
them  make  my  days  a misery  when  I come 
to  lay  my  bones  upon  my  own  nephew’s 
threshold  in  my  old  age?  If  so,  I know 
where  I won’t  have  to  look  far  to  get 
married  again.  If  it  wasn’t  out  of  re- 
spect for  my  last  wife  I’d  do  it  at  once. 
Am  I to  live  surrounded  by  donkey- 
heads,  nephew?  Answer  me;  am  I?” 

“No,  no.  Uncle  Piet,”  said  Willem 
Smit,  soothingly.  “ Cornelius,  go  into 
the  stable  and  stop  aggravating  your 
great-uncle.  Now,  uncle,  what  do  you 
say  to  a little  tot  of  schnapps?” 

After  the  schnapps  and  the  coffee  the 
old  gentleman  suffered  himself  to  be  mol- 
lified. 

“ It  isn’t  because  I wasn’t  well  treat- 
ed by  my  dear  nephew  Jan  that  I 
came  back,”  he  said.  “No,  it  was  be- 
cause he  said  things  about  you  that  I 
couldn’t  endure.  I wasn’t  going  to  sit 
still  and  hear  my  own  flesh  and  blood 
insulted.  He  said  you  lived  like  Kaffirs, 
and  had  meat  only  on  Sundays,  and  that 
you  were  a hypocrite,  and  robbed  the 
offertory  after  you  had  taken  up  the  col- 
lection, and  that  you — ” 

“ Whatl”  shouted  Willem  Smit,  spring- 
ing out  of  his  chair.  “ The  jackal,  the 
slave  of  Satan ! Why — why — ” 

“Sit  down,  nephew!”  shouted  the  old 
man.  “ I won’t  be  argued  with  when  I’m 
talking.  “ The  way  he  hates  you  isn’t 
anything  compared  to  the  way  my  great- 
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niece  Hessie  Smuts  hates  Cornelius.  She 
says  he  comes  skulking  round  their  farm- 
house like  a Kaffir’s  dog  looking  for  a 
bone,  and  that  his  looks  remind  her  of  a 
hyena,  and  that — Nephew ! There’s 
that  donkeyhead  outside  the  door  again !” 

“ Cornelius  1”  shouted  his  father,  “ go 
into  the  stable,  or  I’ll  sjambok  you  with 
my  hippopotamus-hide  whip.” 

Oom  Piet  had  evidently  come  back  to 
stay.  As  for  his  matrimonial  projects, 
whether  they  had  proved  realizable  or  not, 
they  had  obviously  been  postponed,  for 
the  old  gentleman  showed  no  signs  of 
any  inclination  to  depart.  Day  by  day 
his  tyranny  increased.  Lolling  back  in 
the  comfortable  chair,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  the  red  woolen  nightcap 
stuck  grotesquely  over  his  ears,  he  ruled 
the  household  with  a rod  of  steel.  Tant’ 
Anna,  in  resignation,  sought  only  to  ap- 
pease him;  Willem  Smit,  cognizant  of 
an  increasing  spirit  of  insurrection,  was 
tom  between  two  motives;  as  for  the  un- 
happy Cornelius,  he  ate  and  slept  in  the 
stable,  and  never  dared  show  his  face  in- 
side the  house.  So  five  days  passed.  On 
the  sixth  day  a passing  transport-rider 
handed  Willem  a copy  of  Het  Volk,  the 
Boer  Nationalist  newspaper. 

Willem  Smit  came  striding  into  the 
house,  spectacles  on  nose,  waving  the 
week-old  sheet.  His  demeanor  was  that 
of  a man  under  the  influence  of  extreme 
excitement.  Inside  the  parlor  Uncle  Piet 
was  scolding  Tant’  Anna  about  his  break- 
fast. The  lean  Cornelius  lounged  at  the 
stable  door,  a bitter  smile  upon  his  face. 
During  the  past  five  days  he  had  moved 
like  a sleep-walker,  and  his  appetite  had 
almost  disappeared. 

“Wife!  Wife!  Uncle  Piet!”  shouted 
Willem,  “ the  Rhodesian  Bank  has  failed. 
Het  Volk  says  that  the  depositors  have 
lost  a quarter  of  a million  pounds.  Ha! 
Serves  them  right  for  going  against  Our 
Lord’s  command  to  lay  up  their  treasures 
in  heaven ! Praise  Him,  I’ve  always  kept 
my  money  in  the  wagon-box,  as  my  father 
did  before  me.  Why,  Uncle  Piet,  what’s 
wrong  with  you  ?” 

For  the  old  gentleman’s  eyes  seemed 
starting  out  of  his  head,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy. 

“ Show  me  the  newspaper !”  he  gasped, 
and  when  his  nephew  placed  the  sheet, 


with  its  great  head-lines,  before  his  eyes, 
he  pushed  it  from  him,  and,  rising  un- 
aided, tottered  into  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

“ Aren’t  you  well,  uncle?”  cried  Willem. 

“ Come  1 A drop  of  schnapps.” 

“ No,  no,”  muttered  the  old  man, 
stumbling  toward  the  door  of  his  room. 

He  halted  upon  the  threshold,  drew  out 
his  colored  handkerchief,  and  began  weep- 
ing noisily.  “ Forgive  me  if  I have  been 
impatient  with  any  of  you,”  he  sobbed; 
and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

Willem  Smit  stared  at  his  wife,  picked 
up  the  newspaper  which  his  uncle  had 
let  fall,  looked  at  it,  and  laid  it  down 
again.  Tant’  Anna  looked  at  her  hus- 
band. A gleam  of  understanding  began 
to  shine  in  Willem’s  eyes.  He  looked 
toward  the  door  of  his  uncle’s  room, 
moved  uncertainly  in  its  direction,  and 
had  apparently  made  up  his  mind  to 
enter,  when  Cornelius  came  running  in. 

“Pa!”  he  screamed,  “Jan  Smuts  is 
driving  here  as  fast  as  he  can  in  his  Cape 
cart.” 

“ A llemach  tig  V*  muttered  Willem 
Smit,  and  went  back  to  the  entrance. 
Approaching  rapidly,  he  saw  Jan  Smuts 
urging  on  his  horses,  and  with  him 
Hessie,  his  daughter.  Jan  Smuts  pulled 
in  his  steeds,  sprang  out,  flung  the  reins 
round  the  hitching-post,  and  rushed  up 
to  his  enemy. 

“Willem!  Willem!”  he  shouted, 
“have  you  heard  the  news?  Allemach - 
tig!  The  Rhodesian  Bank  has  failed, 
and  the  depositors  have  lost  a quarter 
of  a million  pounds.” 

“Well?”  asked  Willem  Smit,  looking 
coldly  upon  the  other. 

“Well!”  echoed  Jan  Smuts,  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  their 
enmity.  “ Machtig!  His  money  was  all 
in  that — every  penny  of  it.” 

“What!”  cried  the  other,  now  equally 
interested.  “ Uncle  Piet’s  ? How  do  you 
know?  Did  he  say  so?” 

“ No,  but  he  couldn’t  hide  it  from 
me.  I was  curious  to  know  if  he  was 
really  as  rich  as  he  pretended,  and  I 
discovered  the  secret  from  words  he  let 
drop  when  he  didn’t  know  I was  finding 
out  about  it.  No  wonder  he  wanted  to 
come  here  and  live  upon  charity  and 
marry  my  daughter!  So  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  news  I had  the  cart  inspanned 
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immediately  and  came  here  to  warn  you, 
and  made  Hessie  come  with  me  so  that 
she  could  prove  what  I wanted  to  say  to 
you.” 

“Jan  Smuts,”  said  Willem  Smit,  re- 
garding the  other  icily,  “ you  said  I lived 
like  a Kaffir,  and  that  my  family  lived 
like  Kaffirs.” 

“I?”  exclaimed  Jan  Smuts,  in  a tone 
of  pained  surprise. 

“ You  said  that  we  had  meat  only  on 
Sundays,  and  that  I was  a hypocrite  and 
robbed  the  offertory  after  I had  taken 
up  the  collection.” 

“Willem,  you’re  crazy,”  cried  Jan 
Smuts,  in  indignation.  “I  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  you  told 
Uncle  Piet  that  I sjamboked  three  Kaffir 
children  to  death  and  put  their  bodies 
in  the  spruit  under  a boulder,  and  that 
Tant’  Emma  did  her  washing  with  earth 
because  she  couldn’t  make  soap  proper- 
ly, and  that — ” 

“Jan  Smuts,  you’re  out  of  your 
senses,”  shouted  Willem.  “ I never  said 
anything  of  the  sort.  Who  told  you 
that  ?” 

“ Ilessie,  come  here!”  called  Jan. 
“Didn’t  Oom  Piet  tell  me,  in  front  of 
everybody,  what  I have  been  saying?” 

“Yes,  father,”  said  Hessie. 

Willem  Smit  turned  to  where  his  son 
lounged  by  the  stable  door,  an  intent 
listener. 

“Come  here,  Cornelius,”  lie  shouted. 
“ Didn’t  Oom  Piet  tell  me  that  Cousin 
Jan  had  said  those  things  that  I’ve  been 
telling  him  about?” 

“ Ja,  pa,”  answered  Cornelius. 

“ And  he  said  that  your  Ilessie  said 
that  Cornelius  skulked  round  about  your 
house  like  a Kaffir’s  dog  looking  for  a 
bone,”  continued  Willem  Smit,  remorse- 
lessly, “ and  that  his  looks  reminded  her 
of  a hyena.” 

“Why,”  thundered  Smuts,  “the  child 
has  never  said  one  word  about  your  son. 
But  what  did  your  son  say  about  her? 
That  she  was  trying  to  catch  Oom  Piet 
because  he  was  a rich  old  man  and  likely 
to  die  some  day,  only  he  was  too  slim 
for  her,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  take  her 
if  I had  fifty  thousand  morgen  and  fifty 
thousand  sheep  and  fifty  thousand  short- 
horns, and  that — ” 

Here  Willem  Smit  stepped  briskly  up 
to  his  enemy. 


“ J an  Smuts,”  he  said,  “ we  have  both 
wronged  each  other.  We  have  been 
warming  a serpent  that  has  bitten  the 
hands  that  fed  him.  I see  it  all  now: 
he  wanted  to  make  us  enemies,  us  two 
old  friends,  so  that  he  could  profit  by  it. 
And  I — out  of  the  kindness  of  my  heart 
I fed  him  and  warmed  him  and  let  him 
give  me  orders — orders  to  me,  in  my  own 
home — and  drive  my  poor  son  out  to  live 
in  the  stable,  because  he  hated  him.” 

“ Why,”  exclaimed  the  other,  “ for  three 
days  he  never  stopped  scolding  and  argu- 
ing. It  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  bear.  Macliiig!  I wouldn’t  let  him 
come  back  to  me  if  I were  offered  a hun- 
dred pounds  to  take  him.  And  he  had 
the  impudence  to  want  to  opzit  with  my 
daughter!” 

“ He  shall  not  stay  in  my  house  an- 
other hour,”  said  Willem,  firmly;  and 
just  then  the  inner  door  opened  and 
Uncle  Piet  came  out.  Smit  cleared  his 
throat. 

“ So,  Uncle  Piet,  I hear  that  you  have 
lost  all  your  money,”  he  began,  firmly. 

“I,  nephew?”  inquired  the  old  gentle- 
man, in  mild  astonishment. 

“ In  the  Rhodesian  Bank,”  Willem  con- 
tinued. “Didn’t  you  put  every  penny  of 
your  savings  in  that  godless  company, 
and  didn’t  they  fail  and  lose  a quarter  of 
a million  pounds  for  their  depositors?” 

“ Nephew,  you  must  be  mad,”  said 
Uncle  Piet.  “WThy,  my  money’s  all  in 
my  belt,  strapped  round  my  waist.  That’s 
what  makes  me  look  so  fat.  I am  a little 
fat,  but  not  so  fat  as  I appear  to  be  with 
all  my  money  strapped  round  my  waist 
in  my  belt.” 

" AUemachiig !”  ejaculated  Jan  Smuts 
and  Willem  Smit  simultaneously,  and 
for  some  seconds  a painful  silence  lasted. 

“But  why  did  you  cry,  uncle,  when  I 
told  you  the  bank  had  failed?”  asked  the 
latter  presently. 

“Ha!”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “I  was 
crying  about  poor  Paula  Meyer  with  her 
horse’s  teeth,  because  she  won’t  be  able 
to  get  married,  now  that  her  father’s  lost 
all  his  money.”  He  glanced  swiftly  about 
him.  “ Why,  look  at  my  dear  great- 
nephew  Cornelius!”  he  said.  “Look  at 
your  daughter  Hessie,  Nephew  Jan! 
Come  here  and  put  vour  hands  in  the 
small  of  my  back,  nephew;  I’m  going  to 
laugh.” 
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The  Equity  in  a Job 

BY  JOHN  L.  MATHEWS 


TO  help  the  poor  i8  a traditional 
British  impulse.  The  most  essen- 
tial task  England  has  undertaken 
confounds  that  tradition.  It  aims  at 
the  discovery  of  means  to  obviate  the 
need  of  charity.  England  is  begin- 
ning, constructively  at  least,  instead 
of  remedially,  to  work  her  way  tow- 
ard a perfected  organization  for  find- 
ing work  for  every  man  with  the  least 
waste  to  him  and  to  the  state.  She  be- 
gins at  a time  when  “ for  every  man  who 
owns,  nineteen  do  not  own.”  All  that 
the  nineteen  possess  is  their  working 
power.  The  effort  to  give  every  human 
being  his  chance  to  employ  this  power, 
reinforced  by  a vigorous  campaign  for 
the  abolition  of  poverty,  proves  that 
socialization  of  feeling  is  in  progress. 
Facilities  for  obtaining  employment, 
scientific  study  of  destitution,  insurance 
against  the  irremediable  fluctuations  of 
industry,  minimum  wages  in  some  trades, 
and  a Development  Commission  which 
may  serve  as  a balance  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket are  important  parts  of  the  system 
already  established. 

In  Great  Britain  more  than  poverty 
is  confronted.  Mills  hum  with  industry. 
Rich  men's  pockets  overflow  with  money. 
Never  was  such  an  era  of  ship  - build- 
ing. Yet  in  this  fruitful  hour  of  pros- 
perity we  face  a host  of  working  men 
and  women  with  no  jobs,  having  no 
share  in  the  general  well-being.  Destitu- 
tion undermines  the  physical  and  men- 
tal health  of  the  nation ; two  million 
of  her  population,  under  - employed  or 
unemployable,  are  on  or  below  the  line 
which  separates  poverty  from  pauper- 
ism, destitution,  and  degeneracy.  Most 
of  them  are  living  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  England  has  heretofore  neglected 
her  equity  in  a large  proportion  of  her 
citizens. 

The  strongest  cog  in  the  machinery  so 
far  set  in  place  is  the  National  Labor 
Exchange.  It  is  therefore  to  the  local 
branches  that  one  must  go  to  observe 


the  basis  of  the  work.  At  one  of  these, 
in  a sordid  quarter,  before  a dingy  row 
of  store  buildings,  was  gathered  a wait- 
ing throng  of  shabby  women.  Overhead 
hung  a sign  with  the  name  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  in  the  windows  were 
placards,  “ Register  here  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance.”  Within,  a weaving 
mass  filed  by  the  inclosed  counters  where 
many  clerks  wrote  rapidly.  Here  was 
the  man  who  had  been  out  of  work  two 
months  and  could  yet  come  up  with  a 
swing,  sign  his  card,  and  hand  it  back 
to  the  clerk  with  a gay  “ Righto,  old 
boy!”  Behind  him  followed  his  cring- 
ing, vigorless,  hopeless,  unclean  brother 
in  misfortune,  who  slouched  up  and  made 
his  mark  where  the  clerk  had  placed 
his  initials.  Two  thousand  registered 
at  this  one  exchange  that  morning. 

A scene  uninviting  and  commonplace, 
it  is  important  to  England  and  to  us.  It 
marks  at  a typical  location  the  operation 
of  two  new  institutions  which  Great 
Britain  has  established,  in  a fine  spirit 
and  on  a large  scale,  in  order  to  deal 
preventively  with  the  deep  fog  of  poverty 
which  rests  on  our  times.  Overhead  the 
pale  sun  was  breaking  through  the  thick, 
smoky  mist  of  a frosty  winter  morning 
in  London,  emblematic  of  new  light 
penetrating  to  the  lives  of  the  toilers. 
Among  the  crowd  was  a man  of  fifty, 
standing  apart.  He  was  stalwart,  clear- 
eyed,  and  evidently  a good  workman. 

“ I?m  a p'inter,”  he  said.  u I've  been 
out  of  a job  twelve  weeks,  now.  That's 
extraordinary  for  me.  I've  not  in  mem- 
ory been  out  of  work  more  than  four 
weeks  at  one  time.  It’s  been  rainin'  now 
for  three  months  steady.  Makes  my  sort 
of  work  bad.  It's  hard  on  Polly  and  Bob 
the  three  kids  at  'ome — Sally  and  Bob 
and  Lizy — with  no  p'y  cornin'  in.  1 Keep 
'em  out  in  the  fresh  air,'  said  one  of 
these  county  visitors;  but  what  good  is 
fresh  air  when  there's  nothin'  to  eat, 
scurcely?  I've  been  cornin'  in  here  every 
day,  and  I've  asked  about  outside,  and 
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not  a job’s  offered  yet.  I’m  a good 
p’inter.  I get  good  wiges.  There  simply 
isn’t  enough  work  to  go  round.  W’en 
you’re  out  of  work  the  rent  goes  on,  the 
gettin’  hungry  goes  on,  the  coal  bill  goes 
on,  and  what  money  you  may  ’ave  laid 
by  don’t  last  long.  W’en  you’ve  been 
out  twelve  weeks  you  ’aven’t  paid  many 
contributions,  and  your  unemployment 
insurance  don’t  run  long,  either.  Them 
that  has  just  stopped  after  a good  job 
gets  quite  a spell ; but  then  it’s  only  seven 
shillings  a week.  Even  at  that  we’re 
glad  enough  to  get  it;  but  what  lastin’ 
good  is  seven  shillin’s  for  a wife  and 
three  when  it’s  only  for  two  or  three 
weeks  ?” 

“ Excell,”  said  a voice  at  his  shoulder, 
“ they  sent  me  out  to  get  y<3u.  There’s  a 
job  you  might  fit.  A West  End  place 
telephoned.  It’s  inside  painting,  but  it 
pays  the  same  wages.” 

Excell  started  for  the  office  at  once 
and  never  looked  back.  He  came  by  five 
minutes  later  with  a new  light  in  his 
eyes  and  a card  in  his  hand.  “I’ll  get 
it,”  he  said,  cheerfully.  He  looked  at 
the  shabbier  crowd  around  the  insurance 
doors.  “But  there’s  somethin’  I don’t 
understand  about  it,”  he  added.  “Every 
one  of  these  men  has  a right  to  a job. 
The  Exchange  is  all  right  It  helps. 
But  it  needs  more  than  that.”  With  a 
puzzled  expression  he  hurried  out  after 
his  own  new  employment. 

The  other  countries  of  Europe  have 
all*  established  labor  exchanges  where 
master  and  men  may  come  together  with 
convenience.  These,  however,  are  not 
national,  but  communal  or  municipal. 
In  Germany  they  gain  a national  char- 
acter by  being  linked  together  by  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  mail.  England 
had  nothing  but  her  local  Distress  Com- 
mittees to  deal  with  unemployment.  To- 
day, from  its  central  office  in  London, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  an  adjunct  of  the 
government,  operates  a whole  system  of 
exchanges,  and  connects,  through  some 
four  hundred  branches,  all  the  industrial 
regions  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  Individually  and  through  the 
central  office  these  function  in  sympathy. 
Labor,  crude  or  specialized,  young  or  old 
of  both  sexes,  demanded  in  one  region 
can  be  called  from  any  other  without 
delay. 


Listed  situations  are  either  filled  di- 
rectly by  the  agency  in  which  they  are 
filed,  or,  lacking  the  proper  applicants, 
they  are  put  “ in  circulation.”  Every 
trade  has  its  number  and  decimal  divi- 
sions. On  the  application  card  a cipher 
uniformly  used  by  the  exchanges  records 
the  last  work  the  man  had,  the  job  he 
wants  now,  his  age,  the  employers  he 
has  been  sent  to,  whether  taken  on,  how 
long  retained,  and  the  general  impression 
he  makes.  Usually  the  steady  and  ef- 
ficient men  can  be  recognized.  Employer 
and  applicant  are  filed  under  the  same 
trade  number  in  separate  boxes  on  dif- 
ferently colored  cards.  Instant  reference 
can  be  made  for  either  side.  This  simple 
device,  being  universal,  enables  the  num- 
ber wanted  to  be  wired  to  the  central 
office  and  sent  out  to  the  branches.  When 
he  is  located,  the  reply  can  briefly  present 
the  character  of  the  applicant.  In  case 
of  need  this  man  is  furnished  with  a 
pass  or  railway  ticket.  The  cost  of  the 
latter  he  is  given  time  to  repay.  This 
arrangement  has  objectionable  features, 
since  the  laborer  must  both  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  expense  and  take  the  whole 
chance  of  the  job  lasting  long  enough 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  refund 
the  money  to  the  government.  In  spite 
of  this  discouragement  to  long  journeys, 
the  exchange  tends  to  fluidize  the  move- 
ment of  labor  throughout  Great  Britain, 
and  furnishes  a reliable,  neutral  medium 
of  information  about  supply  and  demand. 

The  administrators  of  the  law  planned 
from  the  first  to  make  the  act  advan- 
tageous to  both  employer  and  worker. 

In  this  they  have  definitely  succeeded. 
Since  it  is  not  compulsory  to  register 
either  vacancies  or  applications  for  work, 
as  it  is  in  some  European  communes,  the 
record  shown  by  the  third  year  of  opera- 
tion demonstrates  that  they  are  doing 
good  service.  Of  the  vacancies  listed  by 
employers,  approximately  eighty  per  cent, 
were  filled.  In  four  weeks  of  last  No- 
vember more  than  fifty-four  thousand 
adults,  of  whom  forty-one  thousand  were 
men,  were  found  situations.  In  the  same 
period  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  girls 
and  boys,  all  between  fourteen  and  sev- 
enteen, were  given  jobs.  Of  casual 
laborers  — cotton  - porters  in  Liverpool, 
cloth  - porters  in  Manchester,  dock  - la- 
borers, sandwich-men,  and  others — four 
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thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  men 
were  given  thirty  - nine  thousand  jobs. 
Three  thousand  of  the  dock-workers  re- 
ceived more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
jobs.  This  is  because  of  the  systematic 
handling  of  this  class  of  labor  in  the 
exchanges  where  they  are  not  union  men. 
At  this  time  in  all  the  textile  trades  there 
was  a scarcity  of  adult  women  and  of 
skilled  men  for  the  engineering  and 
metal  trades,  and  many  places  could  not 
be  filled.  In  the  twelve  months  ending 
at  that  time  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  places  had  been  filled  by  adults 
and  children;  not  a bad  record  for  a 
voluntary  service  still  in  its  beginning. 

Trade  - unions  and  employers  looked 
askance  at  this  experiment.  The  natural 
fear  that  the  government  would  send 
strike-breakers  to  fill  the  places  of  strik- 
ers antagonized  the  unions.  The  em- 
ployers, familiar  with  the  large  body 
of  unskilled  and  inefficient  unemployed, 
anticipated  that  the  men  sent  would  be 
unsatisfactory.  Both  were  quickly  re- 
assured. The  policy  of  the  Exchange 
has  been  from  the  first  to  keep  out 
of  all  trade  disputes  and  to  supply 
only  efficient  men,  specialists  if  desired, 
in  any  sort  of  work  where  they  are 
needed.  When  there  is  a strike,  both 
sides  may  send  a statement  describing 
the  situation  to  the  nearest  exchange  and 
renew  it  every  seven  days.  The  ap- 
plicant for  a job  is  permitted  to  read 
these  and  determine  for  himself  what 
course  ho  will  follow. 

Out  of  the  calamitous  class  with  which 
England’s  Poor  Law  continually  and 
vainly  battles,  one  hundred  thousand 
registered  at  the  start,  the  worst  of  the 
casual,  unskilled  and  incompetent.  The 
Exchange  had  to  fight  its  way  through 
the  whole  mass  to  get  the  desirables.  It 
does  not  intentionally  send  a man  to  a 
situation  he  is  not  capable  of  filling. 
When  recognized,  the  Exchange  must  let 
the  horde  of  helpless  pass  by,  however 
sadly,  only  noting  them  as  they  go  on 
their  way  to  the  Poor  Law  administrator 
or  to  the  gates  of  private  charity.  Auto- 
matically this  class  diminished  of  its 
own  accord  because  it  was  too  onerous 
a task  to  appear  at  the  exchange  and 
register,  according  to  the  requirements, 
every  day.  Their  cards  lie  in  the  “ dead  ” 
box. 


Laboring  - men  of  the  sturdy  type 
found  profit  in  registering  their  names 
with  a machine  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  jobs  of  the  entire  nation  were  dropped, 
classified,  and  handed  out.  Efficient  men 
all  over  the  country  were  enlisted.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  operation,  an  engi- 
neering firm  which  needed  a particularly 
skilled  man  whom  they  had  been  unable 
to  find  by  the  old  methods  wrote  to  the 
Exchange  and  described  exactly  what  it 
wanted.  The  manager  immediately  sent 
out  an  inquiry  for  such  a man,  went  to 
great  trouble  to  search  for  him,  and  in 
a short  time  located  him  in  another  part 
of  England.  He  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory to  his  employers.  That  firm 
thereafter  used  the  same  source  to  fill 
all  its  vacancies.  Several  hundred  great 
industrial  corporations  now  set  up  at 
their  gates  metal  placards  bearing  the 
information  that  they  engage  all  their 
labor  through  the  National  Exchange. 
There  is  sound  and  practical  reason 
in  this.  While  it  relieves  the  manu- 
facturer, it  also  puts  an  end  to  the 
weary  tramping  of  unemployed  labor, 
rain  or  shine,  day  after  day,  from  factory 
to  factory.  The  Exchange  sends  the 
best  choice  of  the  applicants,  but  the 
manager  can  come  himself  to  select  men 
from  the  lists  or  the  waiting  crowd. 
“By  luck  or  merit”  the  National  Labor 
Exchange  has  won  favor  in  its  primary 
function.  It  has  possibilities  greater 
than  this,  clearly  proven  in  the  case  of 
the  Liverpool  dock  - workers.  There  it 
was  utilized  as  a regularizer  of  the  mar- 
ket. No  means  for  solving  the  difficult, 
problems  of  the  casuals  has  ever  worked 
so  successfully. 

Transport-workers,  where  they  are  not 
tightly  unionized  as  they  are  in  London, 
cotton-porters  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, unskilled  labor,  men  without  trades, 
constitute  a force  to  be  dealt  with  by 
some  system  worked  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  sides  concerned.  The  Liver- 
pool “ dockers  ” presented  this  task  to 
the  Labor  Exchange  in  1912.  There  was 
an  enormous  number  of  casual  work- 
ers, in  the  main  unorganized,  requiring 
some  skill  for  their  trade;  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  horde,  often  farm- 
laborers,  lured  to  the  city  by  the  five  shil- 
lings a man  might  earn  by  a day’s  work 
on  the  docks,  making  the  condition  of 
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those  already  dependent  upon  these  job9 
more  casual  and  more  precarious. 

With  all  these  men  seeking  jobs,  the 
employers  frequently  complained  they 
could  get  no  labor.  There  would  be  a 
dearth  of  men  at  one  point  and  a crowd 
at  another  in  the  eight  miles  of  river- 
front. The  problem  was  under-employ- 
ment at  its  worst,  and  presented  a new 
sort  of  undertaking  for  the  officials. 
How  many  men  were  needed,  how  to 
create  an  intelligent  fluidity  of  labor, 
how  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  real 
dockers,  were  the  basic  questions.  Em- 
ployers and  unions  consenting,  six  stands 
were  set  up  on  the  docks  where  all  jobs 
going  would  be  registered  by  the  em- 
ployers. These  stands  were  all  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  central  office  of 
the  Exchange,  which  kept  track  of  the 
demand  for  men.  Tally -cards  were 
given  to  those  who  could  show  that  they 
had  worked  on  the  docks.  Only  those 
having  these  cards,  on  which  were  their 
names  and  numbers,  were  permitted  to 
use  the  stands,  to  each  of  which  a definite 
squad  was  assigned. 

Having  thus  systematized  the  supply 
of  labor  and  the  supply  of  jobs,  they 
provided  two  surplus  stands.  All  men 
not  employed  up  to  a certain  hour  went 
to  these  and  waited  for  applications 
from  employers  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  tides,  late  arrivals,  or  early 
despatch  of  vessels  suddenly  needing 
extra  men.  This  arrangement  was  found 
to  work  admirably.  It  has  an  added  bene- 
fit. Previously  the  men  had  lost  fre- 
quently half  a day  collecting  their  wages. 
Now  employers  send  the  accounts  and  the 
money  to  the  Labor  Exchange.  These  are 
distributed  at  the  stands  to  which  the 
men  report  for  assignment.  It  is  a con- 
crete demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the 
new  system  to  organize  a local  labor 
market.  The  drain  of  job-hunting  is 
eliminated,  the  chaotic  influx  of  raw 
material  has  been  stopped,  the  men  are 
satisfied,  and  the  employers  have  as  many 
men  as  they  require.  A committee  peri- 
odically determines  when  fresh  blood  is 
needed  and  issues  new  tally-cards. 

Feats  like  this  are  for  England  the 
preliminary  stages  in  labor  engineering, 
a distinct  and  little  - developed  branch 
of  social  engineering.  They  could  not 
have  been  done  unless  employers  and 


workers  had  agreed  upon  compulsory 
hiring  through  this  agency.  Legal  com- 
pulsory listing  of  all  vacancies  and  ap- 
plications might  make  of  the  Exchange 
a test-tube  in  the  laboratory  of  labor  in 
which  not  only  the  unfit  would  be  de- 
tected, but  the  other  elements  of  un- 
employment be  clearly  distinguishable  by 
the  lay  as  well  as  the  academic  econ- 
omist. From  the  standpoint  of  un- 
employment insurance  it  is  equally 
necessary.  If  “ reasonable  employment  ” 
can  be  furnished,  insurance  pay  is  not 
given.  Automatically  the  Exchange 
should  know  the  supply  of  jobs. 

The  junior  department  shows  imme- 
diately the  principal  source  of  poverty 
to-day.  It  is  a cheerful  and  a hopeful 
place,  but  it  proves  definitely  and  with 
abundant  illustration  that  the  root  of 
trouble  lies  in  the  flood  of  untrained 
juveniles  dumped  from  the  school-house 
doors  at  the  age  of  fourteen  on  the  labor 
market.  In  London,  where  there  are  few 
big  industries  but  unnumbered  situations 
for  boys  and  girls  constantly  shifting, 
this  flood  of  aimless  children  is  easily 
to  be  observed.  There  are  encouraging 
reports  of  the  number  of  places  filled, 
and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Exchange 
that  it  cannot  report  on  the  jobs  kept. 
Except  in  the  negative,  when  the  job- 
takers  come  back  for  a new  enlistment 
they  do  not  know.  Girls  and  boys  are 
in  separate  departments,  as  are  also  adult 
women,  and  all  have  women  officers  in 
charge  of  them.  Generally  well  and  in- 
telligently managed,  with  every  consid- 
eration for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
applicant,  the  officers  direct  some  youths 
into  permanent  employment  who  would 
otherwise  be  “drifters.”  With  all  they 
can  honestly  and  conscientiously  do,  new 
thousands  float  yearly  toward  the  mass 
of  unskilled,  who  at  forty  lack  initiative 
or  efficiency,  and  sooner  or  later  come  on 
the  rates.  Even  with  the  most  encourag- 
ing applicants  the  dangers  are  obvious. 

James  Rough  knew  what  he  wanted : 
a place  at  fifteen  shillings.  He  was 
seventeen  years  old,  and  in  three  years, 
with  typical  lack  of  aim,  had  had  twelve 
different  jobs.  All  he  could  remember  of 
these  was  that  he  had  been  an  errand- 
boy,  a page,  a helper  in  an  electric  firm, 
clerk  in  a store,  and  finally  a worker  in 
a shop  where  he  had  learned  to  use  the 
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lathe.  “ I liked  that,”  he  said.  “ Stayed 
there  six  raonths;  but  the  boss  found  a 
younger  boy  for  less  money.” 

It  took  much  telephoning  to  other  ex- 
changes to  locate  a job  on  the  lathe. 
J ames  was  given  an  official  card  and  sent 
off  cheerfully  to  seek  his  new  chance. 
His  experience  with  the  smaller  boy  and 
the  lesser  price  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
experience  other  lads  have  had,  for 
James  worked  his  way  up.  Every  year 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  children  who  come 
to  the  adult  wage  period,  particularly  in 
the  textile  factories  where  they  have 
learned  no  trade,  are  dismissed  to  make 
room  for  the  incoming  “ fourteens,”  as 
they  are  industrially  known.  Unless 
they  have  some  self -directing  ability,  as 
James  Rough  appears  to  have  developed, 
at  twenty  they  are  dispensable. 

“ Sammy  ’Adler,”  as  he  called  himself, 
age  fourteen,  followed  James.  He  had 
found  himself  a job  with  a tailor  the  first 
day  out  of  school.  He  didn’t  like  that 
trade,  but  he  didn’t  know  what  he  wanted. 
The  customary  thumb-nail  report  which 
the  head-master  is  supposed  to  furnish 
the  Exchange  with  every  “ leaver  ” read : 
“Fair  capability,  somewhat  deterred  by 
lack  of  interest  in  exerting  himself. 
Father  in  the  mortuary  line,  mother 
decent.” 

Questioned  by  the  young  woman  in 
charge,  Sammy  testified  that  he  had 
earned  eight  shillings  and  wanted  that 
again,  that  he  wouldn’t  go  to  another 
tailor,  and  that  his  parents  didn’t  know 
what  he  ought  to  do.  The  officer,  in  an 
undertone,  consulted  her  assistant. 

“ The  father’s  trade  is  a close  trade,” 
she  suggested.  “Perhaps  he  would  take 
the  boy  into  the  undertaking  business.” 
Sammy  shook  his  head  when  this  was 
proposed  to  him. 

The  Exchange  officer  ran  her  eye  over 
the  new  list  of  vacancies.  There  was  a 
job  listed  at  Robinson’s  drapery  - shop 
with  eight  shillings,  but  it  meant  “liv- 
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ing-m. 

“ Mother’s  decent,”  she  commented  to 
the  assistant.  “ The  boy  would  be  better 
off  at  home  than  living-in.  He’d  not 
suit  Robinson,  either.  He  likes  them 
sharp.”  She  turned  to  Sammy.  “ What 
do  you  say  to  being  a butcher’s  assist- 
ant?” Sammy  was  silent  and  unmoved. 

“Can  you  ride  a bicycle?”  His  dull, 
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gooseberry  eyes  gleamed  for  the  first 
time,  and  his  manner  was  almost  en- 
thusiastic. “ Yes,  miss,  I can  ride  a 
bike.” 

“Well,  then,  you  would  deliver  for 
him,  and  in  the  time  at  the  shop  you 
could  learn  1 boning-out.’  It’s  a good 
trade;  seven  shillings  a week  to  start 
with.”  Sammy  hesitated  an  instant  over 
the  money,  but  soon  departed.  The 
butcher’s  trade  looked  to  him  like  a 
profitable  career  because  it  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  a “ bike.” 

Three  days  later  he  was  back  for  an- 
other try.  To  carry  a full  basket  on  the 
handle  of  a bicycle  and  dodge  taxi-cabs 
and  busses  on  a slimy  street  requires 
nerve  and  skill.  Sammy  lacked  them. 
After  he  had  spilled  three  or  four  loads, 
his  chance  to  learn  “ boning-out  ” and 
other  parts  of  the  butcher’s  trade  van- 
ished. His  mother,  sent  for  on  his  first 
application,  appeared  at  the  evening  con- 
ference which  the  Junior  Department  has 
established.  Sammy  seemed  to  her  quite 
clever.  “ When  ’e  was  a toike,”  she  said, 

“ ’e  used  to  draw  wot  ’e  knew  about,  an’ 
that  was  ’earses,  ’is  farther  being  in  the 
business,  I s’pose.”  The  exchange  officer 
duly  recommended  courses  in  drawing  at 
night  school ; but  Sammy  had  had  enough 
of  school.  It  was  too  late  for  that.  He 
was  provided  with  a new  place  as  page 
in  a store.  The  affinity  between  Sammy 
and  the  men  down-stairs  was  plain. 

In  the  girl’s  department  was  Maggie, 
a tailor’s  improver.  The  ranks  in  this 
trade  are  apprentice,  improver,  and  as- 
sistant. She  was  sixteen,  and  expected 
ten  shillings  a week,  considered  good 
pay  for  that  age. 

The  officer  went  through  the  list  of 
jobs.  “ Let  me  see — you’re  gentlemen’s 
trousers,  aren’t  you?”  she  was  asked. 

“Yes’m,”  replied  Maggie,  unoffended. 

“Do  you  do  anything  else?” 

“No,  miss.” 

“ I haven’t  that  now.  The  tailoring 
trade  is  slack.  You  have  never  done  any- 
thing on  coats?” 

“ No’in,  only  once  I filled  in  on  ladies’.” 
The  officer  called  up  the  other  exchanges. 
One  had  a job  at  buttonholes. 

“ I can’t  do  them.  I know  it  pays  bet- 
ter. I have  an  aunt  who  does  ’oles. 
She’s  too  tired  at  night  to  teach  me.” 

“ Come  in  to  - morrow,  then.  I will 
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notify  the  General  Office.  It’s  a little 
sad  waiting,  but  you  shall  have  some- 
thing as  soon  as  it  turns  up.” 

One  little  girl  in  London,  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  National  Exchange  look- 
ing for  the  one  specific  set  of  seams  she 
could  sew ! A wonderful  new  agency ; 
but  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  Mag- 
gie knows  neither  what  comes  before  nor 
what  follows  her  piece  of  work.  The 
Exchange  officers  do  their  best,  often  a 
very  good  best  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions. To  alter  these  is  beyond  their 
reach.  It  must  be  done  long  before  the 
children  come  into  their  hands.  It  is 
behind  the  boys  and  girls  with  the  one 
specialized  task,  and  no  training  even 
for  that  at  fourteen.  It  is  in  the  period 
which  precedes  their  appearance  on  the 
labor  market,  fourteen  years,  in  which 
the  little  they  acquire  beyond  reading 
and  writing  has  no  connection  with  their 
later  work. 

Not  yet  at  the  springs  of  youth  where 
the  children  begin  their  education  for 
citizenship,  neglecting  for  the  time  the 
reservoiring  at  the  fountain-head,  scarce- 
ly touching  the  upper  reaches  where  they 
are  being  stunted  and  deformed  mentally 
and  physically,  but  at  the  confluence  of 
all  the  tributaries  where  they  have  been 
plunged  into  the  flowing  torrent  of  un- 
skilled labor,  England  has  begun  her  at- 
tack upon  her  greatest  problem,  the 
permanent  proportion  of  unemployed. 
Systematized  over  the  entire  country,  the 
labor  exchanges  attest  the  beginning  of 
a struggle  to  grasp  and  master  at  its 
climax  the  great  body  of  possibly  em- 
ployable, and  prevent  it  from  sweeping 
on  into  destitution.  By  the  mobilization 
of  labor  which  is  thus  far  advanced  she 
is  providing  a solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  working-man  who  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  his  own  neighborhood  and  has 
no  way  of  his  own  of  getting  advice  of 
any  but  the  immediate  local  demand 
for  his  ability  to  work;  the  man  who 
slips  gradually  into  poverty  and  unless 
rescued  drops  into  the  unemployable* 
To-day  the  country  of  Great  Britain 
with  all  its  labor  offerings  is  in  the  manu- 
facturing centers  within  an  hour’s  walk 
from  his  lodging-place. 

The  state  has  gone  even  further  than 
this,  and  is  also  creating  and  mobilizing 
special  jobs  to  keep  a man  employed  un- 


til he  can  be  permanently  placed  by  the 
Exchange.  Potentially  great  and  wholly 
constructive  for  this  purpose  is  the  De- 
velopment Commission,  to  which  have 
been  given  unique  powers  which  it  will 
test  at  the  next  marked  trade  depression. 
This  remarkable  commission  occupies  a 
strategic  position  on  the  stream  of  the 
unemployed.  Posted  some  distance  be- 
low the  Labor  Exchange,  it  is  construct- 
ing sluices  through  which  to  turn  the 
surplus  men  over  new  fields  of  industry 
in  time  of  distress  and  use  them  on 
necessary  projects.  The  commission  has 
power  to  create  on  its  own  responsibility 
great  public  works,  and  is  intrusted  by 
the  government  with  an  ample  income. 
Being  specifically  required  to  carry  on 
these  projects  “ with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  labor  market,”  the  commission 
may  arrange  them  to  meet  those  crises 
when  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  un- 
employed in  the  cities. 

By  the  work  offered  on  these  big  en- 
terprises it  will  be  possible  to  decentral- 
ize the  pressure  of  the  surplus  of  labor. 
This  surplus  is  in  three  divisions:  the 
seasonable  labor  which  is  out  of  work 
for  a part  of  each  year,  like  Excell,  the 
painter,  by  slacking  from  climatic  or 
industrial  causes;  the  cyclically  unem- 
ployed who  are  idle  only  when  the  world 
market  is  overstocked  and  the  whole 
trade  wrorld  is  depressed;  and  the  un- 
skilled, efficient  or  inefficient,  who  have 
too  little  to  do  unless  contractors  are  busy 
with  big  work.  For  each  of  these  classes 
this  Development  work  will  offer  a new 
chance  of  occupation.  Reforesting  the 
rocky  hills,  moors,  and  heather  lands, 
building  new  ports,  reservoiring  destruc- 
tive rivers,  developing  water-power,  drain- 
ing and  settling  farm-lands,  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  plans.  The  commission 
in  its  relation  to  the  labor  market  is  a 
pioneer  in  a new  field,  and  may  serve 
as  a great  diversion  channel. 

In  the  light  of  such  efforts,  from  the 
dusky  background  of  neglect  to  which  it 
has  too  long  been  relegated,  comes  forth 
the  fact  that  every  man  possesses  the 
right  to  have  work;  he  has  an  equity  in 
a job.  No  effort  to  cure  labor  and  pov- 
erty can  be  fully  successful  until  this 
correlative  of  the  state’s  equity  in  a man 
is  acknowledged.  Truly  a provocative 
statement,  it  is  always  met  by  the  Bib- 
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lical  quotation  concerning  the  omni- 
presence of  the  poor.  Hand  in  hand  with 
it  goes  the  old  faith  of  the  aristocracy 
that  the  natural  inequality  of  man,  which 
no  amount  of  law,  of  course,  will  pre- 
vent, will  continue  to  create  rich  and 
poor.  Herein  the  differentiation  between 
the  grades  of  poverty,  destitution,  in- 
sufficiency, and  comparative  lack  of 
riches  is  not  made.  Poverty  in  the  last 
sense  cannot  be  exorcised.  Destitution 
and  positive  insufficiency  can. 

The  state  must,  then,  while  working 
upon  its  own  equity  in  a man,  acknowl- 
edge his  equity  in  his  job.  Efficient  or 
inefficient,  the  equity  of  the  individual 
exists,  but  when  he  is  incompetent  it  is 
so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  of  slight  value. 
His  taxes  are  in  arrears.  The  outstand- 
ing mortgage  on  his  abilities  held  by 
society  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
realize  anything  on  this  neglected  prop- 
erty. Likewise  the  equity  of  the  state 
is  rendered  useless.  It  then  becomes  a 
question  what  sort  of  bankruptcy  court 
he  must  enter.  The  old  refuges  of  hu- 
man insolvency,  poorhouses,  asylums,  and 
jails,  have  answered  no  purpose  but  isola- 
tion. Labor  colonies  have  only  a limited 
usefulness. 

For  the  state  this  is  unprofitable  busi- 
ness. It  has  left  two  things  entirely  un- 
done. Bound  by  the  traditional  fear  of 
destroying  individual  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility, it  has  neither  delivered  the 
job  nor  begun  to  develop  its  equity  in 
the  children  so  that  they  will  be  able 
and  fairly  certain  to  make  proper  returns 
on  society’s  investment  when  they  have 
matured.  With  enormous  work  to  be 
done,  it  has  thrown  youth,  unprepared, 
unskilled,  pellmell  into  industry.  It  has 
been  compelled  to  maintain  in  institu- 
tions the  men  and  women  who  result 
from  this  lack  of  foresight,  and  to  pay 
heavily  besides  in  marked  physical  degen- 
eration, crime,  and  insidious  disease.  The 
waste  of  the  system  is  appalling.  To  a 
loss  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  both  in 
England  and  our  own  country,  must  be 
added  the  debit  of  equally  widespread  and 
increasing  human  misery. 

The  state  needs  its  men.  Every  effort 
to  increase,  to  protect,  and  conserve  a 
man’s  working  power  must  be  made. 
Men  still  wearing  out  in  industry  often 


might  be  saved  by  a re-education  to  sim- 
ple trades.  In  the  Midlands  the  quarries 
are  filled  with  shoe-operatives,  exhausted 
for  factory  work  by  the  vibration  and 
speeding-up.  They  fortunately  find  here 
at  hand  this  simple  labor,  easily  learned, 
out-of-doors.  In  the  cities  such  change 
of  occupation  is  less  easily  effected.  If 
the  state  intelligently  undertook,  before 
he  became  hopeless,  re-education  and  re- 
placing of  the  individual,  possibly  pro- 
viding separate  maintenance  for  the  fam- 
ily while  the  trade  was  being  learned,  it 
would  logically  attack  destitution  and 
crime,  and  cost  at  least  no  more  than 
our  present  wasteful  system. 

“ The  back  of  England’s  poor  is 
broken,”  said  Hilaire  Belloc.  The 
government  alone  can  do  that  marvelous 
surgery  which  makes  it  possible  to  live 
and  work  with  a fractured  spinal  col- 
umn, an  operation  until  recently  be- 
lieved both  physically  and  economically 
impossible.  Mending  the  present  genera- 
tion with  humane  legislation  has  led  to 
the  invention  of  new  instruments,  now 
somewhat  clumsy,  rudimentary,  and  in- 
efficient, but  the  evolution  of  which  is 
like  to  be  as  wonderful  and  imaginative 
as  the  aeroplane,  and  on  a far  greater 
plan.  Wages  boards  and  arbitration 
courts,  to  provide  that  adults  shall  re- 
ceive sufficient  compensation,  are  now 
operating  in  some  few  trades  and  bid 
fair  to  be  extended.  Planned  as  a fine 
humanitarian  relief,  social  insurance 
against  illness,  accident,  old  age,  and 
unemployment  is  a brave  attempt  at 
social  justice.  At  present  the  unemploy- 
ment section  involves  the  back  - handed 
settlement  of  questions  demanding  con- 
structive rather  than  involuntary  at- 
tack. 

The  task  of  dispelling  the  enveloping 
fog  of  poverty,  while  tremendously  dif- 
ficult and  only  just  begun,  is  well  under- 
taken. The  similar  though  less  con- 
gested mass  of  out-of-work  men  which 
exists  in  the  United  States  renders  Eng- 
land’s method  of  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem pregnant  with  suggestion  for  us  as 
we  set  out  on  the  task  of  first  protecting 
and  then  improving  our  equity  in  a man, 
a necessary  part  of  the  great  “ welfare 
war”  which  represents  the  rising  spirit 
of  America. 
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THE  old  minister  shook  his  head  an 
inconceivable  number  of  times  and 
looked  over  his  glasses,  which  he 
wore  away  down  on  his  nose,  quite  out 
of  range  of  his  eyes,  with  kindly  though 
somewhat  inattentive  gaze  at  the  big 
young  man  who  sat  opposite  him. 

“There’s  no  denying  it,  John,”  he 
said,  tapping  the  table  with  slender, 
philosophical  fingers,  “ no  denying  it 
whatever.  I’ve  failed  with  Miss  Luly 
Toothacre.  She  is  my  one  regret  in 
leaving  North  Fairport.  I’ve  failed 
there.” 

The  big  young  man  crossed  his  arms 
on  the  much-littered  table  and  leaned 
forward  on  them. 

“Who  knows,  Doctor?”  he  said,  brisk- 
ly. “ Perhaps  Miss  Luly  Toothacre  was 
left  for  me.  There  isn’t — there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be — much  for  a fighting  man  to 
do  here.  * Everybody,  from  all  you  tell 
me,  is  so  exceptionally  good.” 

Again  the  old  minister  shook  his  head. 
“ That’s  it,”  he  said,  enigmatically — 
“ that’s  it — good . I don’t  know — I don’t 
know  . . .” 

“You  mean  there’s  a difference  be- 
tween virtue  and  goodness?” 

“ Perhaps  I do.  One  road  is  more 
shut  than  the  other  certainly.  There  are 
a godly  lot  of  folk  here.  They  all  come 
to  the  church  each  Sabbath  day  to  hear 
the  Word.  The  collection  is  to  be  count- 
ed upon  to  a cent.  There  are  no  poor. 
The  streets  are  kept  clean  and  the  cit- 
izenship is  good.”  He  spoke  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  convince  himself  of  some- 
thing. “ And  yet — ” 

“Perhaps,”  said  the  younger  man, 
leaning  nearer  — “perhaps,  sir,  they’re 
too  good.  You  know  what  I mean.  Too 
virtuous.” 

The  old  minister  smiled.  “You’re 
young,”  he  said,  a little  wistfully;  “the 
fight  is  all  before  you,  and  the  sun  is 
high.  They  need  youth.  That’s  why  T’m 
retiring.  Go  at  them  in  your  own  way, 
God’s  way,  without  fear.  I think  they’ve 


grown  complacent  in  mine.  They  need 
stirring.” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment.  Then 
the  old  minister  said,  “ There  are  just 
two  things  I want  to  ask  you  to  do  for 
me.” 

“Done,  sir!”  said  the  big  young  man, 
with  accomplishing  vigor  in  his  voice. 

The  older  man  again  looked  wistfully 
at  him,  with  the  longing  for  youth  in 
his  gaze.  “ One  of  them,  as  you  may 
have  conceived,  is  Miss  Luly  Toothacre. 
Do  what  I have  failed  to  do.  None  of 
us  can  do  it  now.  We’ve  lost  our  chance. 
We’re  too  late.  Her  life  has  been  hard 
and  bitter,  I fear,  and  strangely  alone. 
And  too  silent,  too  silent !” 

The  younger  man  nodded.  He  hadn’t 
the  old  - fashioned  phraseology  of  the 
other,  but  he  was  keen  to  understand 
the  genuine  feeling  in  the  words. 

“What’s  the  other  thing,  sir?” 

“ The  other  thing  is  rather  more  per- 
sonal. I had  no  notion  of  asking  it 
when  you  came  in.  I’ve  no  notion  now 
why  I ask  it — except  that  there  is  some- 
thing about  you — well,  it’s  this.  Will 
you  take  the  trouble,  once  in  a while,  to 
look  at  our  cemetery  lot,  Margaret’s  and 
mine?  My  son  and  my  daughter  lie 
there,  and  their  mother  and  I have 
formed  the  habit  these  twenty  years  of — ” 

The  younger  man  broke  in.  “ Thank 
you  for  that.  Doctor,”  he  said.  “ I’ll 
go  every  week.  You  may  count  upon 
me.” 

“ I do.  And  I thank  you.  So  will 
Margaret.  She  finds  it  particularly  hard 
to  leave — that  place,  even  for  Italy.  But 
you  will  find  it  a pleasant  place  to  go.” 

“ I’ll  go  gladly,  sir.  Now  tell  me  a 
little  about  Miss  Luly  Toothacre.  If 
I’m  to  help  where  you’ve  failed,  as  you 
say,  I’ve  a big  thing  to  do.  It’s  rather 
refreshing  to  think  of.  I like  big  things 
to  do!” 

The  wistful  look  came  again  into  the 
old  minister’s  face.  “I  understand,”  he 
said,  gently. 
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'‘  I'd  like  to  IcufiW  hot/'  l-uili  her  a ^rdali  fityrn.  They  we^ytlmty 

“ W/dL  I believe  you  may  find  a way  nemy  week-.  Ok  yos,  ti\yv:  work" 

* O-’kli*'  heOmVm.r.  Tht> 
j iV,  ojj  the  y.n'OVUe  with  a 

„v. . s, , ... 

tJonfe  for  m*ny .years,  even  in  spite  of  pro  ’*  That-.  Vu Jo  Mfinv  in  leu-.  ’Tin*  l’* 

. This  marks  her  unpopularity--1*  t lie  way  i?*  help  her  1 wiSh  T #oro 

v ' VVTatV  that  r ypdjigon  L >>..,  misfit  dm?  a.  way.  Bur 

vV  Feed*  th'*  tramps.  ptmn js  of  them.  urn'  u»m\  nek  neW,  ;k -T  y.-iw  .i,h  T^ire 

Trove?  of  therm  eorne  to  her  fiotfkd  m $0;  mid  my  prayyi*  <«n  ty  mmT 

They  rrmniui  k»  /wtfrk..  All  of  her  work . hijf  ymun#  umixt  ■*>*♦•.  ; v!  J whijOIo 

Is  done,.  I-  heliPveM  tey  tramps. . . The  town'  fcjmw  fiord  ho  mud.  l ^he  interests  mo 
haa  V^Tioiis  wddFftv  thinking-  I ^ giv^' 


Be  sure  I shall  try. 
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her  but  human  sympathy  and  under- 
standing and  my  belief  in  her.” 

“ So  God  speaks,  my  son !” 

“He’s  a good  boy,  Margaret,”  said  the 
old  minister  over  his  tea.  “ I like  him. 
I wish  we  had  a son  like — like  that.  . . . 
More  tea,  dear,  if  you  please.  It’s  un- 
commonly good.  . . . You’re  looking  like 
a rose  to-night,  Margaret.” 

The  first  Saturday  afternoon  after  he 
was  settled  in  North  Fairport,  John 
Hamilton  went  out  to  look  over  the  Doc- 
tor’s lot.  lie  wore  his  oldest  clothes,  a 
rough,  gray  flannel  shirt,  open,  and  show- 
ing a fine-enough  young  throat;  rather 
a disreputable-looking  hat,  and  he  car- 
ried a rake  and  hoe  over  his  shoulder. 
He  passed  along  the  street  whistling, 
with  his  heart  clear.  John  Hamilton 
was  good  to  look  at  in  his  fresh,  uncon- 
scious youth,  evidently  a brown,  out-of- 
doors  fellow,  with  freedom  for  his  call. 
North  Fairport  was  his  first  parish,  and 
he  meant  to  do  well  by  it.  His  heart 
was  full  of  dreams,  and  his  mind  was 
keen  to  carry  them  out.  He  met  a few 
of  his  parishioners,  all  of  whom  stared 
at  him  very  frankly,  and  looked  long 
after  he  had  passed,  of  which  he  was 
thoroughly  unconscious.  He  stopped  and 
talked,  the  disreputable  hat  in  hand,  with 
little  Mary  Cheney,  whom  he  was  to  love 
later.  And  long  after  he  had  passed  her, 
picking  up  his  whistle  where  he  left  off, 
he  smiled  happily,  remembering  her  eye- 
lids when  she  looked  down. 

“ Lashes  like  a child’s,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  trilled  along  his  gay  tune,  not 
knowing  that  youth  and  love  and  spring 
were  at  him.  He  bowed  as  ceremonious- 
ly to  old  Mother  Winston,  the  voluble 
baker  lady,  as  he  did  to  Mrs.  Wilkes- 
Farrington,  in  her  easy  carriage. 

The  cemetery  was  on  a hill,  above  the 
town,  and,  as  the  old  minister  had  said, 
was  a pleasant-enough  place  to  go  to. 

“Good!”  said  John  Hamilton,  throw- 
ing his  hat  on  the  ground.  “I  feel  just 
like  digging  in  the  earth!” 

He  put  his  tools  down  and  rolled  up 
his  sleeves,  reading  the  two  inscriptions 
on  the  one  big  stone  as  he  did  so.  “ They 
lie  pleasantly,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I 
want  to  get  down  on  my  hands  and  knees 
and  smell  the  earth’s  freshness.  Hello!” 


For  he  had  caught  sight  of  a strange 
thing  in  the  next  lot,  near  by. 

A gaunt  old  woman  sat  with  her  back 
against  a big  tree,  reading  aloud.  Her 
calico  sunbonnet  lay  on  the  ground  be- 
side her,  and  the  wind  blew  the  gray 
wisps  of  her  hair  about  her  face.  John 
Hamilton  watched  her  for  a moment. 
He  heard: 

“‘Thou  still  unr&vish’d  bride  of  quietness! 

Thou  foster-eli i Id  of  Silence  and  slow 
Time.’ 

“Keats!”  said  John  Hamilton.  “Miss 
Luly  Toothacre!”  And  he  quickly  with- 
drew his  gaze  and  set  himself  to  dig 
about  the  rose-bed  where  the  hardened 
earth  lay.  Something  burned  in  John 
Hamilton’s  eyes.  He  so  purposely  avoid- 
ed paying  attention  to  the  next  lot  that 
he  presently  began  to  whistle  ever  so 
softly  to  himself. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a harsh  voice  say, 
“ Stop  that  whistling!” 

John  Hamilton  obeyed  without  turn- 
ing his  head.  There  was  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  he  went  on  with  his  work. 
Then  he  heard  again : 

“ ‘ More  happy  love,  more  happy,  happy 
love! 

Forever  warm  and  still  to  he  enjoyed, 

Forever  panting  and  forever  young’  . . .” 

John  Hamilton  suddenly  stopped  his 
work,  shouldered  his  tools,  and  walked 
swiftly  away,  taking  care  not  to  glance 
toward  the  old  woman  as  she  sat,  her 
feet  straight  out  before  her,  on  the 
ground,  reading  to  her  dead  lover,  in  a 
voice  made  tender  by  the  love  she  could 
not  forget. 

Three  times  he  went  thus  out  to  work, 
and  three  times  he  found  Miss  Luly 
Toothacre  there.  Once  he  saw  her  lean 
over  to  flick  some  dead  leaves  off  the 
mound  with  tender  possession,  as  a wom- 
an might  touch  her  lover’s  sleeve. 

At  first  she  had  looked  at  him  indig- 
nantly as  an  intruder,  but  John  did  not 
glance  toward  her;  so  she  got  used  to 
seeing  the  young  man  at  his  work,  and 
went  on  with  her  reading.  It  seemed  to 
he  Keats  that  she  read  mostly,  sometimes 
Shelley,  and  once  a poet  that  he  did  not 
know.  It  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
perhaps  it  was  her  own  poet  whose  lines 
she  was  reading.  This  was  the  time  she 
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leaned  over  to  brush  the  dead  leaves  from 
the  grave.  Then  John  felt  sure. 

And  to  - day  she  spoke  to  him,  to 
his  surprise  and  unreasonable  delight. 
“ There’ll  be  a rain  before  night,  likely.” 

And  John  answered  without  turning, 
“ Yes.” 

Then  she  began  reading,  and  John 
Hamilton  went  on  with  his  work.  He 
was  building  a low  stone  wall  about  the 
lot  to  keep  the  terrace  from  slipping 
with  the  spring  rains.  He  had  carried 
the  stones  in  his  old  farm  wagon,  and 
his  horse  stood  by,  comfortably  cropping 
the  grass  along  the  path. 

Suddenly  Miss  Luly  Toothaere  stopped 
reading,  put  a leaf  in  her  book  to  mark 
the  place,  and  came  over  to  him. 

“ Young  man,”  she  said,  in  an  ac- 
cusing tone.  John  Hamilton  turned. 
“ You  are  employed  by  this — man — to 
look  after  his  lot?” 

“Yes,  I am  to  take  care  of  it,”  said 
John,  choosing  his  words  carefully. 

“Well,  do  you  want  to  earn  a little 
more  ?” 

With  quick  insight  he  saw  a chance 
to  serve  her.  “ Yes,  I do,”  he  said. 

“ You  ain’t  a tramp,  are  you  ?”  she 
asked,  and  John  answered,  “No.” 

“You  ain’t  hungry,  are  you?” 

“ Yes,  I am,”  answered  John  Hamil- 
ton, honestly.  “ I generally  am  hungry.” 

“You  see  that  white  house?”  said 
Miss  Luly  Toothaere,  pointing  to  a low, 
rambling  cottage  a half-mile  away. 

“The  one  with  the  two  towers?”  asked 
John. 

“They  ain’t  towers,”  Miss 
Luly  said,  indignantly ; 

“ they’re  silos.” 

“ Oh  yes.” 

“ Well,  I make  ’em  work 
for  me  there  on  that  place. 

And  I give  ’em  the  best  food 
I’ve  got,  and  plenty  of  it. 

You’re  welcome  there.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  John 
Hamilton,  with  fervor. 

The  old  woman  shifted 
her  weight  and  took  off  her 
slatted  sunbonnet  to  fan  her 
face. 

“ If  it  rains  before  night 
I want  those  flowers  taken 
off  that  grave,  and  in  the 
rnornin’  I want  some  fresh 
Vol.  CXXVII.— No.  757.— 14 


ones  onto  it.  I’ve  got  to  go  off  for  a 
day.  Can  1 trust  you  to  do  it  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  John  Hamilton,  “I’ll  do 
it.” 

“Would  you  rather  take  it  out  in  food 
or  money  ?”  asked  Miss  Luly  Toothaere. 

“ Food.” 

“ Well,  I’d  rather  pay  you  in  food. 
I don’t  like  to  pay  money  for  this, 
though  I’m  an  old  fool  to  say  it.  What’s 
your  name?”  she  asked,  fiercely. 

“John.” 

“ Where  d’you  live  ?” 

John  pointed  to  the  village.  “ Over 
there.” 

“Well,  God  help  you!”  said  Miss 
Luly,  with  seeming  inappropriateness. 
“ I’ll  be  back  to-morrow  by  dark.  Can 
you  last  out  till  then?” 

John  stooped  for  his  rake.  “This  is 
wicked  of  me,”  he  said  to  himself,  and 
“Yes,”  he  said  aloud.  “Easy.  I’ll 
come  to  - mor- 
row night  if 
you’ll  let  me.” 

“ Let  you!” 
said  Miss  Luly. 

“Why  shouldn’t 

I?  Ain’t  you  i 

hungry?  Well, 
if  you’re  hun- 
gry, come 
along.  Food’s 
food,  whether 
it’s  mine  or 
yours,  and  due 
to  all.  Put  the 
pi nk  buds  on,” 
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said  Miss  Lul.y,  moving  away  from  him. 
“ Come  over  here  and  I’ll  show  you  . . . 
these.  They’ll  be  open  by  morn  in’,  es- 
pecially if  it  rains.  They’re  tight  now, 
but  I know  ’em.  They  can’t  fool  me! 
They’ll  be  open.  And  you  put  that  crowd 
of  white  ones  on  tlie  other  two  graves.” 

“ I will,”  said  John  Hamilton. 

Miss  Luly  looked  at  him  sharply,  then 
she  dived  down  into  a voluminous  pocket. 

“ Here!”  she  said.  “Nothin’  like  an 
apple  to  fill  you  up.  You  eat  that.  It's 
off  my  own  place.  So  I know  it,  from 
the  seed  up.  I’m  goin’  now.  Don’t  for- 
get.” 

“I  won’t.”  He  stood  looking  at  her, 
the  apple  in  his  hand,  as  she  stalked 
grimly  away,  like  some  Fate.  Then  he 
turned  and  saw  on  the  low  urn  that 
headed  the  mound  one  word,  “ David.” 

“That’s  her  whole  story,”  said  John 
Hamilton;  “David.”  And  he  called 


after  her:  “Shall  I loosen  this  earth 
a little  around  these  roses  i It  ’ll  be 
good  for  the  rain  to  get  deep  into  it.” 

Miss  Luly  turned  and  came  back 
quickly,  as  if  glad  of  an  excuse.  “ Well, 
you  might,”  she  said.  “ Let’s  see.”  And 
they  both  kneeled  down  and  put  their 
hands  on  the  earth.  “ Dry’s  a bone,  and 
packed  flat!”  said  Miss  Luly,  getting  up 
a little  stiffly.  John  wanted  to  help 
her,  but  sat  on  bis  hand  instead  to  keep 
it  down. 

“You  loosen  it.” 

“ I will.  Glad  to.” 

Miss  Luly  looked  at  him  again  sharp- 
ly, then  turned  away.  “ Don’t  you  break 
any  of  my  shoots,”  she  said. 

“ T won’t.  I know  about  working  a 
garden.” 

Miss  Luly  turned  quickly.  “You 
think  it’s  a garden,  too,”  she  said.  “ So 
do  I.”  She  walked  three  steps  toward 
him,  then  retreated  four. 

“ See  here,”  she  said, 
roughly.  “ I was  just 
thinkin’  when  you  hollered 
after  me.  “ I need  a man’s 
hand  to  this  place.  Bondin’ 
a back  ’s  old  as  mine  ’s  no 
good  to  it,  nor  to  the  earth, 
either.  I haven’t  got  the 
strength  I used  to  have, 
though  I’ve  enough,  I’ve 
enough,”  she  said,  with 
curious,  creeping  tenderness 
in  her  voice,  as  if  reassur- 
ing David.  Then  she  sud- 
denly remembered  John. 

“ P’r’aps,”  she  said,  in  a 
brisk,  businesslike  tone — • 
“ p’r’aps  you’d  like  a job- 
permanent.  Would  you  ?” 

John  Hamilton  didn’t 
take  time  to  think.  He 
answered  quickly:  “ Yes. 
T’m  to  look  after  his  — I 
could  do  yours  just  as  well 
as  not,  if  you’d  let  me.” 

“For  pay?”  asked  AT iss 
Luly  Toothaere,  sharply. 

John  paused  long  enough 
to  catch  her  searching  look. 
Then  he  said : “ Oh  yes,  for 
food.  Just  what- 
I’d  do  it 
you’d  let 
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“ There  wasn't  any  other  way  to  know 
you,”  he  said.  “ I had  to.  I felt  it 
wasn’t  quite — fair,  but  I had  to.” 

“ Why  in — thunder — did  you  want  to 
know  me?” 

“ I— I liked  you.” 

Miss  Lilly  sat  down  suddenly.  “ You 
beat  me !”  she  said.  “ I never  saw  a 
man  like  you  in  my  whole  life.  Never!” 

John  crumbled  his  bread. 

“ I suppose  they  told  you  great  tales 
of  me?”  she  asked,  with  sudden  suspicion. 

“No,”  said  John.  “No  one  ever  spoke 
to  me  of  you  except — a friend  of  yours — 
once.” 

“ I haven’t  any  friends,”  said  Miss 
Luly.  “Who?” 

“ Old  Dr.  Merideth.” 

“ Pshaw !”  said  Miss  Luly.  “ That  old 
man’s  a soft  fool !” 

“He’s  your  friend.” 

“Pshaw!”  said  Miss  Luly  again. 

“ I suppose  I was  wrong.  I know  I 
was.  But  I did  want  you  to  come  to 
my  church.” 

Miss  Luly  rose  and  slammed  two  doors, 
with  no  apparent  reason.  “ Well,  I 
won’t!”  she  said.  “And  you  can  put 
that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it!  I 
won’t !” 

John  Hamilton  smiled  at  her.  lie 
couldn’t  help  it. 

“You’re  a great  parson!”  said  Miss 
Luly.  “ Try  in’  to  trick  me  to  your 
church !” 

“Not  exactly,”  said  John.  “Be  fair! 
I told  you  before  I asked  you  to  come.” 

“The  sheep  and  the  goats!”  said  Miss 
Luly.  “ There  ain’t  a sheep,  let  alone  a 
goat,  that  wouldn’t  act  with  more  sense 
than  most  people,  and  have  more  charity. 
You’re  imposin’  on  the  creatures  to  liken 
’em  to  people.” 

John  felt  his  theology  gradually  de- 
parting from  him.  “ I suppose  that  idea 
came  from  the  fold,  and  all  that — the 
care  of  them,  you  know,”  lie  said, 
weakly. 

“ I don’t  know,”  Miss  Luly  said. 
“Care!  Care,  indeed!  Fine  care  they 
take.  God  help  us!  I don’t  need  any- 
body!” 

John  stood  up  beside  her  and  folded 
his  napkin  carefully.  “ But  you  will  let 
me  work  on  the  place  for  you  ?”  he  said, 
anxiously.  “If  I do  it  to  suit  you?” 

“Why  should  I?”  said  Mis9  Luly, 


wrathfully.  “ You’re  a man  of  God, 
ain’t  you?  Well!” 

“ A man  of  God  may  dig  in  the 
earth  for  a friend,”  said  John  Hamilton, 
quietly. 

“Friend!”  said  Miss  Luly  Toothacre, 
sniffing,  as  if  it  had  been  long  years  since 
she  had  thought  of  the  word.  “ Pshaw !” 
She  walked  over  to  the  window  and  stood 
there  for  a moment  with  her  back  to  him. 
Then  she  turned. 

“ You’re  a deceivin’  young  man,”  she 
said,  relentlessly,  “ and  I don’t  want  any 
more  of  you.  You  go  your  way  and  I’ll 
go  mine.  I’ve  gone  mine  a long  time 
now,  so  I know  it.  Leave  the  hungry 
men  to  me.  They’re  my  friends.” 

“ There  are  different  kinds  of  hun- 
ger,” John  Hamilton  said. 

“ Now  you’re  goin’  to  preach.  Well, 
not  in  this  house.  Prayin’  is  over  here. 
You  talk  sense  or  you  get  out!  That’s 
all.” 

“ I go  to  the  Doctor’s  twice  a week,” 
John  pleaded,  as  if  for  some  great  gain. 
“ You  needn’t  see  me.  I don’t  care  for 
that.  But  I wish  you’d  let  me  work  on 
the  lot.” 

“Why?”  said  Miss  Luly  Toothacre. 
with  almost  a sob  in  her  voice,  which 
she  covered  by  harshness.  “ You  tell  me 
why.” 

“Because  there  isn’t  any  reason,”  John 
said,  stupidly. 

“ Every  chance  you’d  get  you’d  fetch 
the  Gospel  to  me.  Oh,  I know  you ! I 
won’t  hear  a word  of  cant.  I’m  not  made 
so’s  to  bear  it.  That’s  all.  If  there  is  a 
God,”  said  Miss  Luly,  as  if  to  herself, 
“ David  knows  it,  and  that’s  enough  for 
me.  I don’t  need  to.  He’s  not  the  kind 
of  God  they  preach  about.  I know  that.” 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken 
David’s  name,  and  John  Hamilton  felt 
that  she  had  given  him  a gift.  He  moved 
a little  nearer  her. 

“ I wish  you’d  let  me,”  he  said,  help- 
lessly for  so  big  a young  man.  “ I’m  used 
to  that  place  now.  I need  the  good  old 
brown  earth  to  dig  in.  You  needn’t  ever 
see  me.  I'll  come  when  you  aren’t  there.” 

“ You’re  the  most  persistent  young 
man  I ever  did  see!”  said  Miss  Luly 
Toothacre.  “ There  ain’t  a grain  of 
sense  in  your  way  of  talkin’  or  doin’. 
How  could  I pay  the  minister  to  do  a 
job  for  me?” 
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“ Put  it  in  the  church  plate,  then.” 

“ I won't  1”  said  Miss  Luly,  savagely. 
“I  won’t!  and  that’s  flat!” 

“ Of  course  not.  Well,  give  it  to  some 
other  fellow,  then.” 

“ I don’t  believe  in  givin’  money  to 
tramps.” 

“Then  pay  me!”  John  said,  desperate- 
ly. “ Pay  me ! Why  shouldn’t  you  ?” 

“ Ain’t  you  the  biggest  fool  alive, 
now!”  said  Miss  Luly,  almost  admiring- 
ly. “ I never  did !” 

“ I like  that  place,”  said  John,  only 
heeding  the  pain  hidden  in  her  voice. 
“ I’m  used  to  it  now.  It  rests  me  to 
work  there.  I don’t  ask  you  to  come  to 
my  church  or  to  listen  to  my  God.  I 
ask  you  to  let  me  come  to  yours.” 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  John  Ham- 
ilton suddenly  felt  tired  and  dispirited. 
He  knew  that  if  he  went  away  the  old 
woman  would  never  let  him  come  again. 
The  habit  of  a lifetime  stood  in  the  way 
of  that.  Yet  there  seemed  nothing  more 
he  could  say.  He  turned  to  the  door. 

“Well,  if  you  won’t — ” he  said. 

“Who  said  I wouldn’t?” 

“Will  you?” 

“Did  I say  I would?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well,  then,  I will.  But  don’t  you 
say  any  prayin’  words  over  me  or — over 


David.  We  don’t  want  ’em.  You  let 
us  be.” 

“I  will,”  said  John,  eagerly.  “I  will, 
all  I can.” 

“ What  d’you  mean — all  you  can  ?” 

“ Oh,  nothing.  I— I don’t  always  know 
when  I’m  praying,”  John  said,  smiling. 

“ Then  you  guard  against  it,  you  un- 
derstand! I won’t  have  it.” 

“ All  right,”  said  John  Hamilton,  “ if 
you’ll  let  me  work  for  you,  I don’t  care 
a rap  about  the  praying  part.”  And  he 
added  to  himself,  “ It’s  all  the  same.” 

“Here,”  said  Miss  Luly,  “you  strike 
a match  and  light  the  lamp.  It’s 
darker’n  pitch!  You  haven’t  ate  a mite 
of  supper!”  she  accused  him. 

“I  couldn’t,  you  know,  until  I’d  told 
you.” 

“ITmph!  Well,  now’s  you’re  here  and 
it’s  all  set  out,  you  may  as  well  eat  it.” 

“I  will,”  said  John,  slipping  boyishly 
into  his  chair.  “ I’m  as  hungry  as  a 
bear.  I hate — I hate  to  eat  alone.  I 
wish  you’d — ” 

“ Oh,  I just  pick !”  said  Miss  Luly. 
“I  don’t  eat.  I just  pick!  You  eat 
your  food  now.  Words  enough!” 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  there  came 
very  near  being  no  prayer-meeting  that 
night  because  the  new  minister  was  un- 
accountably late. 


Loss 

BY  JESSIE  B.  RITTENHOUSE 

ONCE  was  the  need  of  you 
A pain  too  great  to  bear, 

And  all  my  heart  went  calling  you 
Tn  work  and  song  and  prayer. 

But  now  dull  time  has  brought 
A sadder,  stranger  lot — 

That  I should  look  upon  the  day 
And  find  I need  you  not. 
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IF  you  take  a lump  of  dry  salt  between 
your  thumb  and  fingers,  you  may 
readily  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  Tf  you  were  to  dust  some  of 
the  almost  invisible  grains  of  this  powder 
upon  a glass  slide  and  examine  them 
through  a microscope,  you  would  find 
that  the  smallest  of  the  dust-like  par- 
ticles now  seems  rather  like  a rough  and 
jagged  piece  of  rock  than  like  the  in- 
finitesimal thing  that  it  appeared  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  this 
fragment  of  matter  is  built  up  of  smaller 
particles,  and  is  nowhere  near  the  limits 
of  divisibility. 

If  now  you  put  a few  drops  of  water  on 
the  slide,  you  will  see  the  rock-like  par- 
ticle of  salt  fade  away  and  dissolve  into 
nothingness.  It  has  become  absolutely 
invisible.  If  the  microscope  you  are 
using  is  a powerful  one,  this  means  that 
there  remains  no  particle  of  the  salt  of 
the  size  of  one-hundred-thousandth  of  an 
inch. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  portion  of  salt 
has  now  been  separated  into  molecules  so 
small  that  many  millions  of  them  must 
be  massed  together  to  form  the  smallest 
visible  particle  of  matter.  These  mole- 
cules are  moving  about  freely  in  the 
solution  among  the  molecules  of  water. 
Individually  they  are  so  small  that  they 
do  not  obstruct  the  light-waves;  hence 
the  transparency  of  the  solution  of  which 
they  now  form  a part. 

But  if  you  were  to  thrust  a platinum 
wire  into  the  solution  and  then  hold  the 
wire  in  the  flame  of  a Bunsen  gas- 
burner,  the  flame  will  instantly  take  on 
a peculiar  green  color  which  proves  to 
the  discerning  eye  that  the  particles  of 
salt  have  been  rendered  luminous.  Tf 
this  green  flame  is  examined  through  a 
spectroscope,  the  rays  of  light  coming 
from  it  will  be  observed  to  be  split  up 
into  a characteristic  series  of  lines. 

This  particular  series  of  spectral  lines 
would  not  appear  in  light  emanating  from 
anything  but  sodium.  No  other  sub- 


stance in  The  world  can  duplicate  that 
record.  The  same  series  of  lines  might 
appear  in  the  light  coming  from  the  sun 
or  from  a star;  but  they  would  prove 
the  presence  of  sodium  at  the  source  of 
light.  These  lines  spell  sodium  in  the 
language  which  any  chemist  in  the  world 
can  read;  and  the  signature  of  the  spec- 
trum cannot  be  forged  or  duplicated. 

What  is  “true  of  sodium  is  true  of 
every  other  element.  Each  has  a sign 
manual  which  it  writes  as  a series  of 
lines  in  the  spectrum.  The  chemical  test 
thus  afforded  is  exquisitely  delicate. 
There  may  be  but  the  smallest  trace  of 
a given  substance  present,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  infinitesimal  droplet  of  salt 
solution,  but  the  telltale  lines  of  the 
spectrum  will  record  the  trace  of  this 
individual  substance,  even  in  the  midst 
of  many  other  sifbstances. 

If  while  examining  our  sodium  flame 
through  the  spectroscope  we  were  to  hold 
the  flame  between  the  poles  of  a power- 
ful electro-magnet,  we  should  observe  that 
the  sodium  lines  which  before  appeared 
single  are  now  split  in  two  and  sep- 
arated. This  phenomenon  is  called  the 
Zeeman  effect,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 
Professor  Peter  Zeeman,  of  Amsterdam. 
It  is  a phenomenon  of  vast  importance 
from  the  physicist’s  standpoint,  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  interesting  clues  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  atomic  forces  and  to  the 
character  of  light. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  splitting-up 
of  spectral  lines  has  been  observed  by 
Professor  George  E.  Hale,  Director  of 
the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  in  con- 
nection with  the  light  emanating  from 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  9un.  The 
observation  shows  that  sun  - spots  are 
powerful  magnetic  fields.  Thus  the  sun- 
spot gives  a demonstration  on  a mag- 
nificent scale  of  physical  laws  that  may 
be  tested,  changed  only  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind,  in  the  laboratory.  Inci- 
dentally, Professor  Hale’s  observation  ex- 
plains the  relation  that  had  previously 
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been  observed  between  outbursts  of  sun- 
spots— which  are  in  reality  gigantic  vol- 
canoes of  gaseous  matter — and  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

A further  interest  attaches  to  the  Zee- 
man  effect  (whether  manifested  in  the 
laboratory  or  in  the  sun)  from  the  fact 
that  it  demonstrates  the  close  relation- 
ship between  magnetism  and  light.  In 
Professor  Zeeman’s  words,  it  shows  that 
light  is  an  electrical  phenomenon.  Mean- 
time our  experiment  with  the  sodium 
flame  demonstrated,  obviously  enough,  a 
close  relation  between  the  activities  of 
molecules  or  atoms  of  matter  and  the 
origin  of  light  itself. 

A single  experiment  thus  suffices  to 
show  curious  and  interesting  relation- 
ships between  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  and  those  manifestations  of  energy 
which  we  term  light,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism. Meantime  it  is  matter  of  every- 
day observation  that  there  is  ordinarily 
the  closest  relationship  between  light  and 
that  other  manifestation  of  energy  termed 
heat. 

It  is  no  matter  for  great  surprise,  then, 
to  be  told  that  the  different  portions  of 
the  spectrum  into  which  a beam  of  light 
is  spread  out  show  different  degrees  of 
temperature  when  tested  by  an  apparatus 
of  sufficient  delicacy.  It  appears,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  the  dark  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum are  also  areas  of  relative  coolness, 
and  that  the  spectrum  may  be  charted 
by  moving  a sufficiently  delicate  heat- 
ineasurer  along  it.  The  instrument  with 
which  this  feat  of  measuring  infinitesi- 
mal gradations  of  temperature  is  accom- 
plished is  known  as  a bolometer,  and  was 
invented  by  the  late  Professor  Langley, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  principle  on  which  the  bolometer 
is  constructed  demonstrates  that  any 
change  of  temperature  in  a metal  changes 
the  capacity  of  that  metal  as  a conductor 
of  electricity.  By  using  an  excessively 
tenuous,  flattened  thread  of  platinum  for 
his  conductor,  and  an  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive galvanometer  to  register  the  effects, 
Langley  produced  an  instrument  which 
will  respond  to  changes  of  temperature  so 
slight  in  degree  that  no  one  could  reason- 
ably have  supposed  them  measurable.  In- 
deed, the  feats  accomplished  by  the  little 
instrument  are  as  incredible,  not  to  say 
fantastic,  a9  the  feats  of  the  spectro- 


scope itself.  A generation  ago  instru- 
ments for  physical  research  had  attained 
a high  stage  of  development ; but  to  meas- 
ure a change  of  temperature  of  one- 
thousandth  of  a degree  was  considered  a 
remarkable  feat.  The  layman  will  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  it  is  a remarkable 
feat.  But  the  perfected  Langley  bolom- 
eter measures  a change  of  one-hundred- 
milliontb  of  a degree.  It  is  competent 
to  deal  with  the  infinitesimal  quantities 
of  heat  that  come  to  us  from  such  bodies 
as  the  moon  and  the  brighter  stars. 

As  a practical  apparatus  the  bolom- 
eter’s chief  use  has  been  to  test  the  pre- 
cise quantities  of  heat  that  come  to  us 
from  the  sun.  Langley  himself  used  it 
for  this  purpose,  and  since  his  death 
Professor  C.  G.  Abbott  has  conducted  an 
elaborate  series  of  experiments,  chiefly 
at  the  solar  observatory  at  Mount  Wil- 
son, to  determine  the  “ solar  constant.” 
Knowledge  thus  gained  will  perhaps  ulti- 
mately be  available  in  predicting  weather 
conditions  here  on  the  earth  as  influenced 
by  sun-spots  or  other  solar  phenomena. 

But  aside  from  these  practical  results, 
very  great  interest  attaches  to  the  work 
done  with  the  bolometer,  in  that  it  en- 
ables the  observer  to  detect  and  measure 
the  presence  of  waves  of  energy  beyond 
the  visible  spectrum.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  the  chief  concentration  of  heat-rays 
occurs  in  the  dark  region  below  the  deep- 
est red.  Langley  was  able  with  the  bo- 
lometer to  chart  this  infra-red  region  of 
invisible  light,  if  the  term  be  permitted. 
He  not  only  tested  its  gradations  of  heat, 
but  showed  that  it  is  crossed  by  hundreds 
of  characteristic  cool  bands  comparable? 
to  the  dark  lines  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
Meantime  it  had  been  discovered  that 
the  rays  of  light  that  chiefly  affect  the 
photographic  plate  are  those  toward  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  extend- 
ing into  a region  beyond  the  utmost  vis- 
ible portion  of  the  violet.  It  had  long 
been  known  that  the  color  red  represents 
relatively  long  light-waves,  whereas  vio- 
let represents  short  waves.  It  now  be- 
came obvious  that  the  eye  detects  only 
a small  part  of  the  series  of  ethereal 
vibrations,  and  that  all  radiant  energy 
given  off  by  a luminous  body  includes  a 
long  series  of  waves  on  either  side  of  the 
visible  spectrum,  each  series  having  its 
peculiar  and  characteristic  effects. 
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This  dissection  of  the  ray  of  radiant 
energy  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  an  ordinary  beam  of  light, 
before  it  is  split  up  by  a prism,  must 
contain  the  entire  series  of  waves  of 
energy  — heat  - waves,  1 ight  - waves,  and 
ultra-violet  waves  — blended  and  inter- 
mingled. We  have  just  seen  that  dif- 
ferent portions  of  these  waves  may  be 
tested  by  the  thermometer  (or  by  its  more 
delicate  counterpart,  the  bolometer),  by 
the  eye  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  by  the  photographic 
plate. 

But  there  is  a joint  effect  of  the  waves 
of  radiant  energy  which  may  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  neither  of  heat,  light, 
nor  photographic  effect,  but  in  terms  of 
physical  pressure. 

The  exquisitely  delicate  instrument 
which  measures  this  effect  is  called  the 
radiometer.  It  was  devised  by  two  Amer- 
ican physicists,  Professors  E.  F.  Nichols 
and  G.  F.  Hull,  and  it  is  in  effect  a more 
delicate  modification  of  an  apparatus 
first  made  by  the  English  physicist  Sir 
William  Crookes.  The  little  instrument 
demonstrates  that  the  waves  in  the  ether 
which  are  interpreted  as  heat  or  light  or 
electro-magnetism,  and  which  are  rush- 
ing through  space  at  the  speed  of  18G,000 
miles  per  second,  wash  against  any  object 
that  lies  in  their  path  with  an  actual 
pressure  — manifesting  themselves  as  a 
positive  push,  in  addition  to  their  other 
effects. 

This  is  quite  what  one  might  expect, 
perhaps,  were  it  not  that  the  ether  is  so 
exceedingly  intangible  an  entity  — one 
dare  not  say  substance.  Clerk-Maxwell, 
the  most  famous  student  of  the  ether, 
did  indeed  declare,  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations, that  this  push  must  take 
place.  But  between  theory  and  de- 
monstration there  may  be  a wide  gap, 
and  it  remained  for  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Lebedew  in  Europe  and  of  Pro- 
fessors Nichols  and  Hull  in  America, 
undertaken  simultaneously  but  quite  in- 
dependently, to  place  the  matter  beyond 
dispute.  Now  we  know  that  every  ray 
of  sunlight  gives  a positive  push  to  any 
material  substance  it  reaches,  and  that  a 
similar  push  accompanies  all  other  radia- 
tions. And  as  every  body  not  at  the 
absolute  zero  of  temperature — a degree 


of  cold  never  yet  attained  in  a terrestrial 
laboratory,  and  obtaining,  if  anywhere, 
only  in  the  depths  of  stellar  space — is 
giving  off  radiations,  it  follows  that  all 
bodies  are  pushing  and  tending  to  repel 
all  other  bodies  that  their  radiations  can 
reach. 

The  instrument  that  has  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  this  hitherto  only  vague- 
: ly  suspected  force  consists  of  two  disks 
of  thin  glass  (one  disk  blackened,  the 
other  polished),  suspended  by  a mica 
thread  in  a vacuum.  When  waves  of 
radiant  energy  impinge  on  this  delicate 
apparatus  they  disturb  its  balance,  be- 
cause the  blackened  disk  absorbs  the  rays, 
whereas  the  bright  disk  reflects  them. 

So  wonderfully  delicate  is  the  adjust- 
ment that  a candle  placed  more  than 
one-third  of  a mile  away  turns  the  vanes 
of  the  instrument  through  nearly  one 
hundred  scale-divisions.  As  one-tenth  of 
a single  division  can  be  readily  detected, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a candle  at  this  dis- 
tance by  no  means  puts  the  implement  to 
its  fullest  test. 

It  is  estimated  that,  were  there  no  at- 
mospheric obstruction,  the  candle  could 
be  detected  at  a distance  of  sixteen  miles. 
The  face  of  an  observer  can  be  detected 
at  a distance  of  several  miles;  at  two 
thousand  feet  it  turns  the  vanes  through 
twenty-five  scale-divisions.  So  every  hu- 
man countenance  glows  as  a beacon- 
light,  signaling  out  for  miles  in  every 
direction  — only  one  must  be  equipped 
with  a radiometer  if  one  would  note  or 
heed  the  signals. 

Directed  toward  the  sky,  the  radiometer 
proves  adequate  to  the  task  of  registering? 
the  radiant  energy  of  the  larger  stars  and 
planets.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Nichols  have  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
radiation  push  of  a star  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely predicated  from  observation  of  its 
luminosity.  Thus  it  was  found  that  the 
planet  Saturn  has  only  about  three- 
fourths  the  thermal  effect  of  the  stair 
Vega;  the  star  A returns  produces  three 
times  the  effect  of  Saturn;  the  planet 
Jupiter  more  than  six  times  as  much — - 
relations  quite  different  from  the  relativo 
brightness  to  the  eye  of  these  various 
bodies. 

Doubtless  in  time  extended  observa- 
tions will  teach  us  important  lessons 
about  the  nature  of  the  various  stars. 
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as  recorded  by  variations  in  radiation. 
Meantime,  the  proof  that  this  radiant 
push  exists  and  is  everywhere  operative 
is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
important.  For  an  ether  wave  that 
pushes  with  such  force  against  anything 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  must  be 
a factor  in  the  distribution  throughout 
the  universe  not  only  of  energy  but  of 
matter.  Professor  Svante  Arrhenius,  the 
famous  Swedish  physicist,  has  estimated 
the  size  of  a particle  of  matter  which 
would  be  driven  before  the  light-waves, 
as  particles  of  dust  are  driven  before  the 
wind.  He  believes  that  radiation  pressure 
explains  the  phenomena  of  the  comet’s 
tail,  of  the  sun’s  corona,  and  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  the  latter  being  due  to 
the  activities  of  electrified  particles 
driven  to  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Thus 
radiation  is  in  a sense  a counterforce  to 
gravitation. 

What  gives  the  phenomenon  chief  in- 
terest from  the  present  standpoint,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  shows  the  tremendous 
energy  of  the  atomic  forces  that  send  out 
the  ether  waves.  A molecule  or  atom 
vibrating  in  such  a way  as  to  send  off — 
at  the  rate  of  many  billions  per  second, 
and  at  a speed  of  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond— waves  powerful  enough  to  drive  rel- 
atively large  particles  of  matter  before 
them  must  be  in  itself  a center  of  energy 
of  astounding  power,  notwithstanding  the 
incomprehensible  minuteness  of  its  size. 

All  these  studies  of  the  different  mani- 
festations of  energy  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  atom,  and  give  us  more  or 
less  vague  estimates  of  the  activities  of 
its  tiny  structure.  It  remained  for  a 
new  line  of  investigation  to  reveal  the 
atom  itself.  The  new  observations  came 
about  through  the  discovery  of  substances 
having  curious  properties  hitherto  un- 
suspected but  now  familiar  to  every  one 
under  the  name  of  radioactivity. 

The  initial  discovery  of  a radioactive 
substance  was  made  by  the  French 
physicist  Becquerel,  through  the  acci- 
dental observation  of  the  effect  of  the 
chemical  called  uranium  on  a photo- 
graphic plate.  The  discovery  of  other 
radioactive  substances,  including  radium, 
by  Professor  and  Madame  Curie,  quick- 
ly followed,  and  the  strange  new  prop- 
erties were  studied  by  many  workers, 
chief  among  whom  is  Professor  Ernest 
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Rutherford,  now  of  Manchester  Uni- 
versity. 

The  essential  phenomenon  of  radio- 
activity consists  in  the  giving  off  of  rays 
capable  of  affecting  the  photographic 
plate  and  of  penetrating  opaque  sub- 
stances. The  radiation  comprises  at 
least  three  different  types  of  rays,  which 
have  been  named  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma 
rays.  It  is  now  known  that  the  alpha 
rays  consist  of  relatively  heavy  particles 
which  are  in  reality  atoms  of  helium, 
each  carrying  a double  charge  of  positive 
electricity.  The  beta  ray  is  identical  with 
the  cathode  ray,  which  develops  when 
electricity  is  passed  through  a Crookes 
or  vacuum  tube.  The  gamma  ray  is 
identical  with  the  X-ray,  which  is  de- 
veloped when  a cathode  ray  strikes  the 
walls  of  the  glass  receptacle.  It  is  due 
to  the  impingement  of  beta  rays  on  the 
particles  of  the  radioactive  substance  it- 
self, and  it  probably  constitutes  a pulsa- 
tion in  the  ether  of  a kind  analogous  to 
the  waves  of  light  and  electro-magnetism.  ' 
But  its  precise  nature  is  not  very  clearly 
understood. 

The  alpha  ray  has  been  studied  with 
great  care,  and  it  has  given  up  one  secret 
afte'r  another.  That  the  alpha  particle 
is  an  atom  of  helium  is  a startling  fact. 
For  helium  is  an  element,  hitherto  known 
as  an  inert  constituent  of  the  atmos- 
phere. And  to  suppose  that  one  element 
can  be  transformed  into  another  is  to 
suggest  a restoration  of  the  obsolete 
heresy  of  the  alchemist.  Nevertheless 
the  demonstration  is  complete  that  the 
alpha  ray  does  consist  of  helium  atoms, 
and  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  whether 
it  emanates  from  thorium,  from  radium, 
or  from  any  other  known  radioactive  sub- 
stance — however  the  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained. 

Of  the  many  theoretical  and  practical 
considerations  that  attend  the  subject, 
none  perhaps  has  a greater  interest 
than  the  experiments  which  have  made 
it  possible  to  isolate  an  individual  atom 
and  actually  to  test  its  size. 

The  apparatus  through  which  this 
seemingly  miraculous  feat  has  been  ac- 
complished is  known  as  the  electroscope. 

It  is  an  instrument  which  constantly 
serves  the  student  of  radioactivity.  Even 
as  compared  with  the  spectroscope  and 
bolometer  and  radiometer,  it  is  an  ap- 
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paratus  of  extraordinary  delicacy.  The 
spectroscope,  as  we  have  seen,  reveals  in- 
finitesimal traces  of  a substance;  it  can 
show  the  presence  of  the  minutest  quan- 
tity of  a gas  in  a tube  that,  in  ordinary 
parlance,  would  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
empty.  But  even  the  best  vacuum  that 
the  physicist  is  able  to  produce  contains 
many  millions  of  gaseous  molecules  to 
the  cubic  inch;  so,  after  all,  the  spectro- 
scope is  dealing  with  a vast  swarm  of 
molecules  when  it  performs  its  most  deli- 
cate feats.  But  the  electroscope,  as  just 
intimated,  is  capable,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  detecting  the  presence  of 
a single  atom.  The  tests  that  it  can 
apply  are  estimated  to  be  500,000  times 
more  delicate  than  the  finest  tests  of  the 
spectroscope. 

In  principle  the  electroscope  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  It  consists  essentially  of 
two  bits  of  gold-leaf  suspended  loosely 
together.  If  these  gold-leaves  are  electri- 
fied, their  mutual  repulsion  holds  them 
apart.  But  if  the  electricity  is  dis- 
charged, they  fall  together.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  perfectly  dry  air  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity;  therefore  a 
charged  electroscope  shows  its  leaves 
spread  apart.  If  the  atmosphere  is  elec- 
trified, or,  as  the  technical  phrase  is, 
ionized,  it  becomes  a conductor  and  per- 
mits the  electricity  to  escape. 

The  test  which  showed  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  the  electroscope  was  made 
recently  by  Professor  Ernest  Rutherford. 
He  connected  an  electroscope  with  a 
closed  cavity  having  a small  aperture 
on  one  side,  and  near  this  aperture  he 
placed  a surface  covered  with  radium. 
A certain  number  of  the  alpha  particles 
thrown  out  by  the  radium  could  enter 
the  receptacle  through  the  aperture.  The 
radium  was  placed  at  such  a distance  that 
only  three  or  four  particles  per  minute 
would  be  shot  through  the  little  window. 
It  was  found  possible  to  adjust  the  elec- 
troscope to  such  a state  of  delicate  re- 
sponsiveness that  the  entrance  of  a sin- 
gle alpha  particle  discharged  it.  Thus  it 
was  possible  to  compute  the  number  of 
alpha  particles  that  are  sent  out  by  a 
given  quantity  of  radium  in  a given  time. 
Other  experiments  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Dewar,  of  London,  have 
carefully  measured  the  quantity  of  helium 
gas  that  arises  from  a given  quantity  of 


radium.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  ex- 
periments combined  show  the  number  of 
helium  atoms  that  make  up  a given  quan- 
tity of  helium  gas. 

Now  it  has  long  been  known  that  all 
gases  under  equal  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules.  A molecule  may 
contain  one  or  more  atoms,  but  this  also 
is  something  that  the  physicist  has  long 
been  able  to  compute.  It  follows  that 
the  physicist  is  now  able,  thanks  to  the 
test  performed  by  Professor  Rutherford 
with  the  electroscope,  to  compute  the 
number  of  atoms  in  any  gas  of  known 
chemical  composition.  As  most  solid  sub- 
stances can  be  reduced  to  the  gaseous 
condition  in  known  proportions,  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  in  a given  quantity  of  any 
solid  may  also  be  quite  generally  com- 
puted. 

The  figures  revealed  are  utterly  be- 
wildering. Professor  Rutherford  found 
that  a gram  of  radium  gives  off  thirty-six 
billion  helium  atoms  per  second.  A cubic 
centimeter  of  helium  gas  contains  atoms 
to  a number  represented  by  this  absurd 
row  of  figures:  2,560,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000 — which  is  read,  I believe,  two  sex- 
tillion,  five  hundred  and  sixty  quin- 
tillions.  The  weight  of  a single  atom 
is  the  part  of  a gram  represented  by  a 
fraction  having  1 for  the  numerator, 
and  for  denominator  68  followed  by 
twenty-four  ciphers — carrying  the  count 
to  octillions. 

Of  course,  such  figures  convey  little 
definite  meaning.  Perhaps  they  serve, 
however,  to  give  at  least  an  inkling  of 
the  utterly  incomprehensible  smallness 
of  an  atom.  Reflecting,  then,  that  the 
electroscope  is  able  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a single  one  of  these  atoms,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an  instru- 
ment the  delicacy  of  whose  operation  is 
little  less  than  awe-inspiring. 

We  know  that  the  big  telescopes,  aided 
by  the  photographic  plate,  reveal  stars  to 
the  number  of  at  least  one  hundred  mill- 
ions lying  utterly  beyond  the  confines  of 
unaided  vision.  Now  it  appears  that  a 
pinch  of  salt  which  one  could  hold  on 
the  point  of  a penknife  is  made  up  of 
atoms  numbering  not  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions merely,  but  billions  of  billions.  The 
population  of  atoms  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  matter  visible  under  the  micro- 
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scope  is  greater  by  far  than  the  total 
human  population  of  the  globe  since  the 
race  developed.  And  a little  instrument 
composed  of  two  fragments  of  gold-leaf 
makes  it  possible  to  perform  the  miracle 
of  counting  these  denizens  of  the  realm 
of  infinite  littleness. 

Moreover,  there  is  a second  method, 
also  devised  by  Professor  Rutherford, 
by  which  the  helium  atoms  may  be 
counted  as  they  fly  off  in  the  form  of 
alpha  particles  from  radium;  a method 
that  seems  even  more  wonderful  than 
the  other,  because  of  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  the  fact  that  it  depends  upon 
direct  vision.  The  method  consists  of 
watching  through  a microscope  a small 
portion  of  a screen  covered  with  a com- 
pound of  sulphide  of  zinc  or  willemite. 
This  screen,  as  originally  devised  by  Pro- 
fessor Crookes,  has  the  property  of  emit- 
ting sparks  of  light  when  bombarded  by 
the  alpha  particles  as  they  fly  off  from 
a radioactive  substance.  As  ordinarily 
witnessed,  the  bombardment  suggests  a 
shower  of  shooting-stars;  or  it  may  be 
even  better  likened  to  the  splash  of  rain- 
drops on  a dimly  lighted  pavement.  The 
instrument  is  called  a sphinthariscope. 

Professor  Rutherford  adjusts  a bit  of 
radium  near  the  screen  in  such  a way 
that  all  the  rays  are  shut  off  from  it 
except  those  passing  through  a small 
aperture.  He  can  then  through  a micro- 
scope count  the  splashes  of  light,  each  of 
which  is  due  to  the  impact  of  a single 
alpha  particle.  He  can  thus  estimate 
accurately  the  number  of  particles  given 
off  by  a known  quantity  of  radium  in  a 
certain  time,  as  before.  The  result  co- 
incides with  the  other  method  of  count- 
ing, within  the  limit  of  errors  of  observa- 
tion. Thus  there  is  a check  on  the 
method  of  counting  and  measuring  the 
atoms,  and  we  may  feel  fairly  sure  that 
the  bewildering  result  already  given  rep- 
resents substantially  the  facts. 

Although  this  method  of  counting  the 
atoms  depends  upon  direct  vision,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  the  observer  actually 
sees  the  atom  itself.  What  he  sees  is 
the  commotion  created  among  the  par- 
ticles of  the  sensitized  screen  when  the 
atom  dashes  into  their  midst.  When  you 
fire  a rifle-ball  into  the  smooth  surface 
of  a lake  half  a mile  away,  you  see  the 
splash  of  the  water  clearly  enough,  but 


of  course  you  do  not  see  the  rifle -ball 
itself.  The  effect  is  precisely  similar 
when  the  splash  of  light  caused  by  the 
alpha  particle  is  viewed.  The  alpha  par- 
ticle itself  is  as  far  beyond  the  range  of 
vision,  even  aided  by  the  most  powerful 
microscope,  as  a rifle -ball  would  be  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles. 

To  give  a tangible  idea  of  the  hopeless 
invisibility  of  an  atom,  we  may  note  that 
the  smallest  particle  of  matter  visible  un- 
der the  magnifying  influence  of  the  most 
powerful  microscope  is  of  such  dimensions 
that  50,000  such  particles  placed  in  line 
would  be  required  to  extend  across  the 
space  of  one  centimeter  (about  two-fifths 
of  an  inch).  If  we  calculate  the  cube 
of  this  number,  we  find  that  125  thousand 
billion  such  particles  could  be  crowded 
into  the  space  of  a cubic  centimeter. 
But  Professor  Rutherford’s  census  of  the 
atoms,  as  just  outlined,  shows  us  that 
twenty  billion  times  that  number  of  heli- 
um atoms  would  exist  in  the  form  of  gas 
in  the  same  space.  Of  course,  the  mole- 
cules of  a gas  are  widely  separated.  So 
it  follows  that  the  smallest  particle  of 
solid  matter  visible  through  the  most 
powerful  microscope  contains  many  times 
twenty  billion  atoms. 

Very  recently  Sir  Joseph  Thomson  has 
discovered  yet  another  method  of  making 
individual  atoms  give  visible  evidence  of 
their  presence.  The  medium  through 
which  the  record  is  transcribed  is  in 
this  case  the  photographic  plate.  In  a 
word,  Professor  Thomson  literally  photo- 
graphs the  atoms.  His  method  of  let- 
ting the  atom  transcribe  its  own  record 
on  the  sensitive  plate  is  by  far  the  most 
delicate  method  yet  devised  of  analyzing 
the  constituents  of  a gas. 

The  gases  to  be  tested  are  introduced 
in  exceedingly  small  quantities  into  a 
glass  bulb,  which  is  called  a vacuum  bulb 
because  it  is  supposed  to  contain  nothing 
at  all.  When  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  this  vacuum,  the  bulb  glows 
with  a peculiar  phosphorescence,  and  the 
now  familiar  phenomena  of  the  cathode 
ray  are  manifested — the  cathode  ray  con- 
sisting, as  we  have  seen,  of  negative  par- 
ticles of  electricity.  It  has  now  been 
shown  that  particles  of  another  type 
traverse  the  tube  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  cathode  particles  are 
streaming.  A perforation  being  made  in 
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the  electric  cathode,  these  retrograde 
particles  pass  through  the  aperture  and 
impinge  on  the  glass  bulb  back  of  the 
cathode.  Because  of  the  method  in  which 
they  are  tested,  these  rays  have  been  called 
“ canal  rays  ” by  the  German  physicist 
Goldstein,  who  first  observed  them. 

Sir  Joseph  Thomson  tested  these  rays 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  simultaneous 
influence  of  an  electric  current  and  a 
magnetic  field.  Electricity  deflects  them 
in  one  direction,  and  magnetism  in  an- 
other, so  that  as  a result  they  are  divert- 
ed from  their  direct  path  and  assume 
an  elliptical  orbit.  The  record  of  their 
divergent  flight  is  instantaneously  im- 
pressed on  a photographic  plate.  To 
casual  observation  the  photograph  sug- 
gests a shower  of  shooting-stars  or  tiny 
comets,  or  in  some  cases  an  auroral  dis- 
play. But  Sir  Joseph  Thomson  has  been 
able  to  demonstrate  that  each  streak  of 
light  represents  the  flight  of  a particular 
type  of  atom,  and  that  different  atoms 
are  deflected  in  degrees  precisely  depend- 
ent upon  their  atomic  weights.  The 
hydrogen  atom,  for  example,  being  very 
light,  is  deflected  more  than  the  helium 
atom,  and  this  in  turn  is  deflected  more 
than  the  still  heavier  atom  of  oxygen. 
So  here  again  the  individual  atoms  are 
made  to  record  their  presence. 

; The  method  has  great  interest  for  the 
chemist  because  it  enables  him  to  detect 
the  presence  of  quantities  of  a foreign 
gas  too  minute  to  be  indicated  by  the 
spectroscope.  The  rays  are  registered 
within  less  than  a millionth  of  a second 
after  their  formation,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Thomson  suggests  that  when  chemical 
combination  or  decomposition  is  occur- 
ring in  the  tube  the  method  may  disclose 
the  existence  of  intermediate  forms  which 
have  only  a transient  existence. 

Already  it  has  been  shown  that  even 
an  elementary  gas  may  consist  of  a mix- 
ture of  a great  many  different  substances. 
In  the  case  of  oxygen,  the  photographs 
reveal  no  fewer  than  eight  different  forms 
of  atoms  and  molecules,  ranging  from 
individual  neutral  atoms  of  oxygen  to 
molecules  composed  of  six  atoms  with  a 
positive  charge  of  electricity. 

Thus  the  physicist  not  only  photo- 
graphs the  atoms,  but  records  their  in- 
timate transformations  and  combinations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  atoms  which 


thus  give  up  their  secrets  to  the  photo- 
graphic plate  are  billions  of  times  smaller 
than  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  that 
is  directly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  this  recent 
feat  of  Sir  J oseph  Thomson,  together 
with  the  spectacular  demonstrations  of 
Professor  Rutherford,  must  carry  us  into 
the  realm  of  the  invisible  almost  to 
the  limits  of  imaginable  minuteness. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  therfe  remains  ~ e 
other  step  that  the  physical  investigators 
of  our  time  have  been  able  to  take,  which 
would  still  further  tax  credulity  were  it 
not  certain  that  the  things  recorded  are 
the  results  of  definite  experimentation 
and  not  of  mere  day-dreaming. 

The  final  feat  of  analysis  to  which  I 
now  refer  is  that  which  demonstrates 
that  within  the  smallest  atom  there  is  a 
something  almost  two  thousand  times 
smaller  than  the  atom  itself  — a some- 
thing that  is  detachable  from  the  atom, 
and  susceptible  of  being  measured  as  to 
its  mass  and  tested  as  to  its  electric 
charge  with  the  aid  of  apparatus  actual- 
ly in  use  in  the  laboratory.  This  ulti- 
mate particle  of  matter  is  called  the 
electric  corpuscle  or  electron.  We  owe 
our  knowledge  of  it  chiefly  to  Sir  Joseph 
Thomson.  It  is  the  smallest  thing  in 
the  world;  and  it  is  probably  the  basal 
substance  out  of  which  all  matter  of 
whatever  character  is  built.  Our  present 
view  of  it  must  be  confined  to  a brief 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  weighed  and  measured. 

The  electron  was  first  revealed  in  the 
cathode  ray,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
generated  in  a vacuum  tube  when  elec- 
tricity passes  through  it.  The  cathode 
ray.  as  such,  consists  of  a stream  of 
electrons  driven  off  from  the  negative 
pole  or  cathode.  The  fact  that  these 
particles  are  deflected  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent shows  that  they  are  tangible  sub- 
stances, and  the  amount  of  deflection 
with  a given  current  makes  it  possible 
to  compute  the  charge  of  electricity  they 
carry. 

The  electron  appears  again  as  the  con- 
stituent of  the  so-called  beta  ray  given 
off  by  a radioactive  substance.  Electrons 
may  also  be  liberated  from  ordinaiy  mat- 
ter when  any  substance  is  heated  to  a 
very  high  degree,  or  when  rays  of  ultra- 
violet light  impinge  on  a metal  at  ordi- 
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nary  temperature.  Yet  again,  they  ap- 
pear in  ordinary  gases  when  a heavy 
charge  of  electricity  is  forced  through 
the  gas — say,  a lightning-stroke.  They 
are  likewise  liberated  in  a gas  subjected 
to  the  X-ray  or  to  the  so-called  gamma 
ray  of  radium. 

It  required  a vast  deal  of  experiment- 
ing to  show  that  the  electrified  particles 
which  appear  under  these  diverse  cir- 
cumstances are  in  reality  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  demonstration  was 
made,  however,  and  several  means  were 
found  of  testing  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  the  particle  carries,  and 
even  of  counting  the  particles  themselves. 

The  simplest  method  of  counting  the 
particles  is  by  passing  the  X-ray  through 
a portion  of  air,  and  then  allowing  the 
air  to  expand  in  a receptacle.  Expan- 
sion cools  the  air  and  causes  the  deposit 
of  droplets  of  water — in  effect  miniature 
dew-drops — upon  the  electrons.  The  par- 
ticles of  water  thus  formed  constitute 
a fog  which  begins  to  settle  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle.  The  rate  at 
which  the  particles  settle  can  be  deter- 
mined by  direct  observation  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fog. 

Heavy  substances,  as  everybody  knows, 
fall  under  influence  of  gravity  at  a fixed 
rate,  regardless  of  size  or  weight.  But 
minute  particles,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
their  way  downward  through  the  atmos- 
phere at  a rate  that  varies  with  their 
size,  in  accordance  with  a law  named 
Stokes’s  law,  after  its  discoverer.  This 
direct  observation  of  the  rate  of  settling 
of  the  particles  of  water  condensed  on 
the  electron  gives  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticles. Another  computation  shows  the 
total  amount  of  condensed  vapor;  so  a 
simple  division  gives  us  the  number  of 
the  droplets,  and  hence  of  the  electrons. 
Then  the  total  charge  of  electricity  car- 
ried by  all  the  electrons  can  readily 
be  measured  with  the  electrometer,  and 
again  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  divide 
this  quantity  by  the  number  of  electrons 
to  find  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
each  conveys. 

The  experiment  shows  that  the  unit 
charge  of  electricity  carried  by  the 
electron  is  always  the  same.  Professor 
R.  A.  Millikan,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  recently  confirmed  this  by 
a series  of  ingenious  experiments,  in 


which  he  isolates  a droplet  of  oil  and 
observes  it  through  a miniature  tele- 
scope while  it  takes  up  one  or  more 
electrons  from  the  air.  His  experiments 
permit  him  not  only  to  measure  accurate- 
ly the  electric  charge  of  an  electron,  but 
to  deduce  the  number  of  molecules  in 
any  substance,  the  force  of  molecular 
energy,  and  the  weight  of  the  atom. 

The  experiments  show,  further,  that 
the  total  mass  of  the  electron  is  due  to 
its  electric  charge.  Stated  otherwise,  the 
electron  is  not  merely  a unit  particle 
of  electricity  — it  is  nothing  but  elec- 
tricity. It  is  not  matter  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a center  of  force, 
a concentration  of  energy,  and  may  per- 
haps be  thought  of  as  a little  whirl  in 
the  ether.  It  carries  energy  in  a perfect- 
ly definite  quantity,  and  must  be  thought 
of  as  occupying  a definite  position  in 
space,  and  as  having  what  might  be  called 
an  atomic  structure. 

But  the  amazing  thing  is  that  its  mass 
is  found  to  be  about  seventeen  hundred 
times  smaller  than  the  mass  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
smallest  thing  of  which  the  imagination 
of  men  of  science  had  taken  cognizance. 
We  have  already  reviewed  mystifying 
rows  of  figures,  showing  us  that  the 
helium  atom  is  trillions  of  times  smaller 
than  the  smallest  particle  visible  under 
the  microscope.  Yet  we  know  that  this 
helium  atom  is  four  times  as  large  as 
the  atom  of  hydrogen.  And  now  it  ap- 
pears that  the  electron  is  seventeen  hun- 
dred times  smaller  still.  It  taxed  the 
imagination  to  conceive  even  in  the 
vaguest  way  the  all  but  infinite  littleness 
of  the  helium  atom;  yet  to  build  up  the 
structure  of  one  such  atom  would  require 
almost  seven  thousand  electrons. 

As  regards  bulk,  the  electron  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  physicist  Jean 
Becquerel,  billions  of  billions  of  times 
smaller  than  the  atom.  To  make  the 
comparison  vivid,  Becquerel  likens  the 
electrons  in  an  atom  to  a swarm  of  gnats 
gravitating  about  in  the  dome  of  a 
cathedral. 

As  we  penetrate  thus  far  and  farther 
into  the  realm  of  the  infinitely  little, 
seeing  in  imagination  the  smallest  visible 
particle  of  matter  resolved  into  myriads 
of  molecules,  each  molecule  into  sundry 
atoms,  and  each  atom  into  its  teeming 
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swarms  of  electrons,  the  question  natural- 
ly arises,  What  lies  beyond? 

The  answer  is,  that,  so  far  as  present- 
day  science  knows,  the  electron  is  the  last 
term  of  the  series.  Since  the  mind  can- 
not grasp  the  conception  of  empty  space, 
physicists  imagine  an  all-pervading  ether, 
permeating  everywhere  between  the  par- 
ticles of  matter,  and  serving  as  the  me- 
dium of  communication  whereby  energy 
is  transmitted  from  one  particle  of  mat- 
ter to  another  throughout  the  universe. 
Light,  electricity,  magnetism,  radiant 
heat,  are  various  manifestations  of  en- 
ergy transmitted,  as  it  is  believed,  in  the 
form  of  waves  in  the  ether. 

This  ether,  as  the  physicist  conceives 
it,  has  neither  weight  nor  discrete  sub- 
stance. It  is  the  unique,  all-pervading 
something  that  is  neither  energy  nor  mat- 
ter. Its  importance  from  a human  stand- 
point may  be  summarized  in  the  state- 
ment that  but  for  the  ether  neither  light 
nor  heat  would  come  to  us  from  the  sun. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  ether  is  sup- 
posed to  penetrate  everywhere  between 
the  particles  of  matter,  and  that  material 
substances,  so  far  as  experiment  goes, 
move  through  the  ether  without  being  in 
the  remotest  degree  obstructed,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  this  all-pervading  medium 
is  an  ever-present  mystery.  It  has  been 
a puzzle  to  surmise  how  the  particles  of 
matter  could  produce  waves  in  a medium 
which  seemed  in  no  wise  to  obstruct  the 
activities  of  these  particles. 

But  now  it  appears  that  the  link  be- 
tween the  structureless  ether  and  mat- 
ter, with  its  atomic  structure,  is  found 
in  the  electron.  This  infinitesimal  par- 
ticle grips  the  ether  somewhat  as  mate- 
rial substances  grip  the  air,  and  its  ac- 
tivities set  up  waves  in  the  ether  which 
are  as  tangible  as  the  waves  that  radiate 
out  from  a pebble  dropped  into  the  smooth 
surface  of  a pond. 

The  ether- waves  set  up  by  the  electron 
vary  in  length  or  degree  of  agitation. 
But  they  move  through  space  at  a uni- 
form rate  of  speed  which  has  been  de- 
monstrated to  be  about  186,000  miles  per 
second.  Waves  of  a certain  degree  of 
agitation  we  interpret  as  heat;  waves  of 
another  order  we  interpret  as  light — 
red  light,  or  green  or  yellow  or  blue  or 
violet,  according  as  the  waves  are  longer 


or  shorter.  Still  shorter  waves  produce 
ultra-violet  light,  which  affects  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  but  is  invisible  to  the  eye. 
Waves  of  yet  another  order  constitute 
electro  - magnetic  currents,  such  as  are 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

But,  according  to  the  view  of  present- 
day  physics,  no  one  of  these  seta  of  waves 
would  agitate  the  ether  were  it  not  for 
the  activities  of  the  electrons,  which, 
grouped  in  various  fashions,  are  hurtling 
hither  and  thither  within  the  structure 
of  every  atom  of  matter,  or  are  dashing 
at  breakneck  speed  from  one  atom  to  an- 
other. 

Some  imaginative  physicists  think  of 
the  electrons  as  making  up  planetary 
systems  within  the  atom,  and  as  circling 
about  with  infinite  speeds  in  orbits  dif- 
fering only  in  their  infinitesimal  small- 
ness from  the  orbits  of  planets  and  stars 
of  the  visible  universe.  Other  physicists 
caution  us  against  drawing  too  close 
analogies  between  the  stellar  and  atomic 
systems.  But  all  are  agreed  that  the 
activities  of  the  electron,  whether  thought 
of  as  orbital  or  as  vibratory,  are  enor- 
mous. Sir  Joseph  Thomson  estimates 
that  an  electron  once  dislodged  from  its 
atomic  system  may  dash  hither  and 
thither  from  one  atom  to  another  at  such 
speed  as  to  change  its  location  forty 
million  times  in  a second. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  demonstration 
seems  complete  that  the  activities  of  the 
electron,  and  these  alone,  produce  the 
manifestations  of  energy  which  we  in- 
terpret as  light,  radiant  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity. All  chemical  action  is  likewise 
held  to  be  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
electron.  It  is  suspected  that  gravitation 
is  of  the  same  origin. 

The  electron  which  thus  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  all  manifestations  of  en- 
ergy is  regarded  by  many  physicists  as 
the  sole  constituent  of  matter.  Different 
kinds  of  atoms,  in  this  view,  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  the  varying  number 
or  diverse  arrangement  of  their  com- 
ponent electrons.  It  seems  well  within 
bounds,  therefore,  to  say  that  this  in- 
conceivably minute  particle,  which  is  far 
and  away  the  smallest  thing  of  which 
present-day  science  has  any  knowledge,  is 
at  the  same  time  far  and  away  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  universe. 
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Huntford’s  Fair  Nihilist 

BY  HOWARD  PYLE 


THE  romantic  episode  of  the  fair 
Nihilist  occurred  in  that  period 
of  Huntford’s  life  before  he  began 
painting  great  mural  paintings  and 
while  he  was  as  yet  merely  in  repute  as 
a clever  painter  of  illustrations  for  the 
magazines  of  the  day. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  ’81,  and  at  that 
time  he  occupied  a rather  large  but  dingy 
studio,  with  a bedroom  adjoining,  in  a 
lean  and  ugly  four-story  brick  building  on 
Thirteenth  Street,  just  off  Broadway.  He 
had  come  to  New  York  from  a provincial 
city  two  years  before,  with  a great  deal 
of  talent  and  some  excellent  letters  of 
introduction. 

His  talents  found  him  plenty  of  work, 
his  letters  of  introduction  admitted  him 
into  pleasant  homes,  and  his  poverty 
spurred  him  on  to  those  vehement  efforts 
that  were  afterward  crowned  with  so 
great  a success. 

Huntford  used  to  breakfast  and  lunch 
at  the  old  Budapest  Bakery,  where  they 
had  the  best  coffee  and  rolls  in  New  York. 
He  dined  at  a cellar  restaurant  on  Broad- 
way, just  below  Fortieth  Street.  It  was  a 
great  resort,  that  cellar  restaurant,  where 
the  younger  artists  of  the  day,  and  some 
of  the  older  fellows  also,  used  to  dine. 
A long  table  was  provided  for  the  artist 
patrons,  and  anybody  could  sit  where 
he  pleased  — only  that  old  Bowles,  the 
sculptor,  always  sat  at  one  end,  and 
McClafferty,  the  landscape-painter,  at 
the  other. 

That  was  a democratic  table  where 
those  young  fellows  sat  and  dined.  They 
all  talked  Art;  they  argued  with  loud 
voices;  they  interrupted  one  another; 
they  disputed  and  contradicted — some- 
times with  loud  shoutings  at  one  another. 
Each  man  was  sure  that  his  own  opinions 
were  perfectly  correct,  and  that  his  neigh- 
bor was,  to  state  it  mildly,  altogether 
mistaken  in  his  views. 

Such  was  the  free-and-easy  life  that 
Huntford  led  in  those  green  and  salad 
days  of  his  beginnings.  It  was  upon 


this  life  that  the  personality  of  Fraulein 
Victoria,  the  fair  Nihilist,  was  sudden- 
ly projected,  changing  the  entire  color 
and  flavor  of  his  after  existence. 

Huntford’s  studio  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  which  he  occupied, 
and  just  over  the  frame-maker’s  shop.  On 
the  third  floor  back  was  a smaller  suite 
of  rooms,  consisting  of  a studio,  a little 
reception-room,  and  a bedchamber ; all 
of  which  overlooked  the  quadrangular 
well  of  a big  brick  building  in  the  rear. 
Old  Blount,  the  marine-painter,  occupied 
those  rooms  when  Huntford  first  came 
to  New  York,  but  in  the  fall  of  ’81  he 
moved  out.  Shortly  afterward  the  apart- 
ment was  taken  by  an  elderly  German, 
and  the  words  “Frederick  Vollmer — 
Heraldic  Designer”  appeared  upon  the 
tin  sign  tacked  upon  the  door. 

Herr  Vollmer  was  established  in  his 
studio  for  nearly  two  weeks  before  Hunt- 
ford became  really  acquainted  with  him. 

He  used  to  hear  the  old  fellow  sometimes 
going  down-stairs.  This  was  always  after 
dark — for  he  never  came  out  of  his  room 
during  the  daytime.  His  step,  though 
firm,  was  very  light  and  soft,  and  he 
would  always  hesitate  at  the  bottom  land- 
ing for  a moment  or  two  before  passing 
out  into  the  lamplit  street.  No  one  ever 
entered  his  studio,  and  no  one,  so  far  as 
Huntford  could  learn,  ever  spoke  to  him. 

At  intervals  Huntford  could  hear  the 
notes  of  a piano,  beautifully  played, 
sounding  from  his  studio,  but  beyond 
these  he  made  no  other  sign  of  life.  The 
young  fellow  came  to  feel  very  sorry  for 
the  old  German  gentleman  in  his  loneli- 
ness and  solitude. 

One  evening,  just  after  the  dusk  of 
twilight  had  fallen,  Huntford  left  his 
studio  with  intent  to  take  a little  walk 
up-town  before  his  dinner.  He  lingered 
for  a while  upon  the  landing  and  listened, 
for  Herr  Vollmer  was  playing  Chopin 
very  beautifully  in  his  studio  upon  the 
floor  above.  A sudden  resolution  seized 
upon  Huntford  to  call  upon  him.  He 
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ascended  the  stairs,  instinctively  walking 
upon  tiptoe;  he  hesitated  for  a moment 
or  two  upon  the  landing  before  the  door, 
and  then  tapped  lightly  upon  the  panel. 

Instantly  the  music  ceased,  and  there 
was  a pause  of  dead  silence.  Huntford 
stood  patiently  in  the  lamplit  dusk,  and 
presently  he  heard  Herr  Vollmer  moving 
softly  within.  Then  the  door  was  opened 
very  slowly  to  the  width  of  an  inch  or 
so,  and  one  eye  and  a section  of  Herr 
Vollmer’s  face  appeared  at  the  narrow 
crack. 

“ I hope  I don’t  intrude,”  said  Hunt- 
ford,  “ but  it  seemed  to  me  that  such 
near  neighbors  as  we  are  ought  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  each  other.  The 
fact  is,”  he  added,  “I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  that  I have  not  called  upon  you 
before.” 

“Ach,  ja!”  said  Herr  Vollmer.  “Dot 
is  so!  Come  in!  Come  in!”  He  stood 
aside  and  Huntford  entered.  Herr  Voll- 
mer motioned  him  to  a sofa  or  lounge 
beneath  the  studio  window,  and  as  Hunt- 
ford sat  himself  down  upon  the  soft — 
the  luxuriously  soft — seat,  he  was  im- 
pressed (although  he  could  see  but  indis- 
tinctly in  the  rapidly  gathering  darkness) 
with  the  elegance,  it  may  even  be  said 
with  the  sumptuousness,  of  Herr  Voll- 
mer’s  surroundings.  The  only  signs  of 
Herr  Vollmer’s  particular  craft  was  a 
partly  finished  heraldic  design  pinned  to 
a drawing-table  with  thumb-tacks,  and 
a large  colored  drawing  of  a coat  of  arms, 
finished,  framed,  and  hung  against  the 
wall  beside  the  floor. 

“ Do  you  speak  German  ?”  said  Herr 
Vollmer.  turning  from  the  lamp  which 
he  had  just  lighted. 

“ No,”  said  Huntford.  “ I wish  I did.” 

“Do  you  speak  French?”  Herr  Vollmer 
asked  again. 

“ Not  very  well,”  Huntford  acknowl- 
edged. “ Indeed,”  he  added,  “ I should 
make  a poor  fist  at  it  if  I tried.” 

“Ach,  ja!”  said  Herr  Vollmer.  “Dot 
is  a pity.” 

“ You  speak  beautiful  English,  sir.” 
said  Huntford. 

“You  think  so?”  said  Herr  Vollmer, 
with  a pleased  smile. 

Then  there  was  a pause  of  silence,  in 
which  ITerr  Vollmer  smoked  contentedly, 
as  though  relegating  it  to  Huntford  to 
carry  on  the  conversation. 


“You  were  playing  very  beautifully 
upon  the  piano  just  now  when  I came 
in,”  said  Huntford. 

“Ah?”  said  Herr  Vollmer.  “You  like 
my  playing?” 

“ Indeed  I did,”  said  Huntford,  and 
he  added,  crudely : “ Chopin  is  my  favor- 
ite. I wish  you  would  play  some  more.” 

“To  be  sure!  To  be  sure!”  said  the 
old  gentleman.  He  instantly  arose  and 
went  to  the  piano  and  began  playing. 
Huntford  knew  but  little  of  music,  but 
he  was  conscious  that  Herr  Vollmer  in- 
deed played  very  remarkably.  He  sat 
partly  listening,  partly  thinking — specu- 
lating and  guessing  about  the  old  gentle- 
man and  his  surroundings : Who  and 
what  was  he?  Whence  did  he  come? 
Why  did  he  live  so  luxuriously  in  so  poor 
a neighborhood?  He  could  then  evolve 
no  theory  to  fit  the  facts  as  they  ap- 
peared before  him. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  an  ac- 
quaintance which,  if  it  may  be  said  to 
have  matured,  did  so  entirely  through 
Huntford’s  own  efforts.  For  Herr  Voll- 
mer, though  he  was  always  pleased,  kind, 
cordial,  made  no  advances  upon  his  own 
part.  Nevertheless  he  accepted  gll  Hunt- 
ford’s  civilities  with  an  urbane  and  very 
gentlemanly  good-humor. 

Huntford  was  often  in  his  room,  and 
was  always  welcomed,  and  two  or  three 
times  (always  upon  Huntford’s  invita- 
tion) Herr  Vollmer  visited  the  young 
fellow’s  studio,  where  he  looked  curious- 
ly at  his  pictures  and  with  great  apparent 
interest,  but  without  any  professional 
comment  whatsoever.  Upon  Huntford’s 
invitation  he  went  with  him  several  times 
to  dinner  at  Muldoon’s,  the  cellar  restau- 
rant where  the  fellows  dined,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  old  gentleman  would 
eat  his  dinner  almost  in  silence,  smiling 
pleasantly,  answering  to  all  that  was  said 
with  great  civility,  but  always  remotely 
individual  and  apart  from  the  others. 

The  young  fellows  called  him  “ Count 
Vollmer,”  and  he  accepted  the  title  smil- 
ingly, without  comment  or  remark. 

This  phase  of  Huntford’s  acquaintance 
with  Herr  Vollmer  continued  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Then  came  a very  mem- 
orable evening,  when  the  old  German  was 
suddenly  presented  to  his  consideration 
in  an  altogether  different  light. 

It  was  after  a dinner  at  Muldoon’s — • 
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the  last  dinner  that  Herr  Vollmer  ever 
ate  in  the  cellar  restaurant.  Huntford 
and  he  had  finished,  and  were  upon  their 
way  back  to  Herr  Vollmer's  room.  Hunt- 
ford  was  speaking  about  some  German 
illustrations,  and  he  was  so  busy  talking 
and  so  interested  in  what  he  was  saying 
that  he  did  not  notice  that  Herr  Vollmer 
was  unusually  silent  and  unresponsive. 

As  they  drew  near  to  Thirteenth  Street, 
Herr  Vollmer  suddenly  slipped  his  arm 
within  Huntford's.  “ My  friend,”  he  said, 
cutting  in  upon  Huntford's  talk,  “ do  not 
turn  at  Thirteenth  Street;  we  are  being 
followed.” 

Huntford  was  struck  silent  in  an  in- 
stant. “ Followed!”  he  repeated,  blankly. 

“Ja,”  said  Herr  Vollmer;  “do  not 
turn  your  head,  but  walk  as  though  you 
did  not  know.” 

Huntford's  mind  was  instantly  flung 
into  a tumult.  Followed!  What  did  it 
mean?  Why  were  they  being  followed? 
Who  was  following  them?  It  required 
almost  a physical  effort  upon  his  part 
to  prevent  himself  from  turning  his  head. 
Meantime  Herr  Vollmer  said  nothing, 
being  busied,  apparently,  with  his  own 
thoughts.  He  still  kept  his  arm  linked 
within  Huntford's,  and  so  they  walked 
quietly  up  Broadway,  around  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  toward  the  cab- 
stand opposite  the  old  Rialto  in  front 
of  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  As  they 
approached  the  stand,  Herr  Vollmer  said, 
speaking  very  quietly : 

“We  shall  take  a cab,  and  then  I will 
leave  you.  When  you  get  to  the  end  of 
your  ride  pay  the  cabman  and  let  him 
go;  I will  pay  you  again  when  you  re- 
turn.” 

Huntford,  astounded  and  silent,  fol- 
lowed his  companion  across  the  dim, 
lamplit  street.  Herr  Vollmer  chose  a 
cab  with  some  particularity. 

“Drive  us,”  he  said  to  the  cabman, 
speaking  in  a clear  and  distinct  voice — 
“drive  us  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
Fifth  Avenue.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
cab,  Huntford  following  him,  still  silent 
and  bewildered. 

The  cabman  climbed  to  his  seat  and 
folded  his  blanket  carefully  about  his 
legs.  As  he  gathered  up  his  reins,  Herr 
Vollmer  quickly  and  quietly  opened  the 
door  near  to  him  and  stepped  out  into  the 
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street  upon  the  side  away  from  the  side- 
walk. As  he  did  so  the  cab  drove  off, 
and  Huntford,  after  a moment  or  two  of 
paralysis,  closed  the  door  which  his  com- 
panion in  his  sudden  flight  had  left  open. 

Huntford's  thoughts  as  he  traveled  up 
Fifth  Avenue  were,  as  may  be  supposed, 
both  tumultuous  and  confused.  He  was 
.thrilled  with  a not  unpleasurable  excite- 
ment. What  did  it  all  mean?  He  felt 
like  a man  in  a story,  and  he  could  hard- 
ly believe  that  these  things  were  really 
happening  to  him.  Hardly  for  a moment 
did  he  entertain  the  thought  that  Herr 
Vollmer  was  a mere  vulgar  criminal  es- 
caping from  justice;  but  a thousand  sur- 
mises flew  through. his  mind  as  to  why 
the  old  gentleman  should  be  escaping  a 
pursuer,  and  as  to  why  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  escape  by  a cunning 
trick  like  the  clever  rogue  fn  a detective 
story. 

At  last  the  cab  drew  up  to  the  curb, 
and  Huntford  leaped  out  and  handed 
the  man  his  fare.  The  fellow  was  evi- 
dently greatly  astonished  to  see  only  one 
gentleman  get  out  of  the  carriage  wherein 
two  had  entered,  but  he  made  no  com- 
ment. He  gathered  up  his  reins  and 
drove  slowly  away  up  the  lamplit  street. 

Ere  the  cab  disappeared,  another  drove 
rapidly  up,  and  even  before  it  had 
stopped  the  door  was  flung  violently  open 
and  a stout,  burly  little  man,  with  black 
mustaches  waxed  and  turned  up  at  the 
point,  hopped  out  upon  the  pavement. 
He  ran  to  Huntford  and,  catching  him 
violently  by  the  arm,  poured  out  upon  him 
a torrent  of  excited  German  words. 

“I  don't  understand  you,”  said  Hunt- 
ford.  “ I don't  speak  German.” 

“Ach!”  cried  the  other,  with  an  oath. 
“ Dot  man  who  vas  mit  you  come,  vere  is 
he  alretty?” 

“ You're  mistaken,”  said  Huntford. 
“ Nobody  was  with  me;  I came  alone.” 

The  little  German  cried  out  aloud  in 
his  own  language.  He  paused — he  smote 
his  fist  violently  against  his  forehead. 
“Ach!”  he  cried  to  the  cabman.  “Fol- 
low dot  cabriolet  und  catch  it  ven  it  stops, 
und  I gif  you  five  taller!”  He  leaped  in 
even  as  he  spoke,  banged  to  the  door, 
and  the  cab  went  off  with  a whirl. 

Huntford  went  straight  back  to  Thir- 
teenth Street  and  to  Herr  Vollmer's 
studio.  He  was  so  consumed  with  curi- 
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osity  to  know  what  the  late  adventure 
portended  that  he  ran  up  the  stairs  two 
or  three  steps  at  a time  and  smote  his 
knuckles  very  sharply  upon  Herr  Voll- 
mer’s  door. 

“ Come  in,”  Herr  Vollmer  called,  and 
Huntford  entered.  Herr  Vollmer  was 
placidly  reading  a German  newspaper 
and  smoking  his  great  meerschaum  pipe. 
He  looked  up  over  his  eye  - glasses  at 
Huntford.  “ Ah,”  he  said,  “ you  have 
returned?  That  is  good!  Now  I will 
play  for  you  Beethoven,  or  Mozart,  or 
Chopin,  or  what  you  like!” 

Only  once  did  Herr  Vollmer  again  re- 
fer to  the  episode.  As  Huntford  was 
going  he  said,  “ How  much  did  you  pay 
the  cabriolet?” 

“ I gave  him  a dollar,”  said  Huntford. 

“ That  was  a great  deal,”  remarked 
the  old  gentleman.  He  took  out  a pocket- 
book  that  was  apparently  well  filled  and 
gave  Huntford  a crisp,  new  note.  He 
never  afterward  spoke  of  the  affair. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  mys- 
tery that  surrounded  Herr  Vollmer  was 
further  complicated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fair  Nihilist  upon  the  scene. 

A day  or  two  after  the  incident  of  the 
cab  ride,  Huntford  returned  from  lunch 
at  the  Budapest  Bakery  and  saw  an  ex- 
ceedingly neat  but  very  plain  coupe,  with 
a driver  and  a footman  clad  in  plain 
liveiy,  waiting  in  front  of  the  entrance 
of  the  studio  building.  He  wondered  to 
whom  the  outfit  could  belong,  and  as  he 
stood  speculating  for  a moment  with  his 
foot  upon  the  step  the  postman  came. 
Huntford  asked  if  there  were  any  letters, 
and  the  postman  gave  him  three. 

“ Here’s  one  for  Mr.  Frederick  Voll- 
mer,” the  man  said. 

“ All  right!  Give  it  to  me,”  said  Hunt- 
ford, “ and  Ell  take  it  up  to  him  myself.” 

He  went  straight  up  to  Herr  Vollmer’s 
studio  and  rapped  upon  the  door,  and  he 
was  surprised,  almost  startled,  to  hear  a 
clear,  high,  feminine  voice  from  within 
call  out,  “ Entrez!”  and  then,  “ Come  in !” 

He  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  hesi- 
tated a moment,  with  his  hand  touching 
the  knob.  Then  the  voice  called  out  a 
little  louder  and  a little  higher  than  be- 
fore, “ Come  in !”  and  thereupon  Hunt- 
ford opened  the  door. 

A young  lady  was  sitting  under  the 
studio  window.  The  light  from  above 


and  behind  fell  upon  a soft  mass  of  ex- 
ceedingly fair  hair,  and  seemed  to  sur- 
round her  head  as  with  an  aureole  of 
brightness.  This  same  light  was  reflected 
back  into  her  face  and  illuminated  it  with 
a clear  and  pearly  luster.  She  was  fault- 
lessly dressed,  but  with  almost  an  exuber- 
ant taste.  A cloak  trimmed  with  fur,  a 
great  black  hat  with  a mass  of  curling 
ostrich  feathers,  and  a pair  of  slim,  gray 
gauntlets  lay  upon  the  couch  beside  her. 

Huntford,  holding  the  door  partly  open 
as  in  preparation  for  an  immediate  with- 
drawal, said,  “I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
didn’t  know  that  Herr  Vollmer  had  a 
visitor.  I only  came  up  to  bring  him  a 
letter  that  the  postman  left  with  me  at 
the  door.” 

He  was  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
was  conscious  that  his  excuse  had  been 
clumsily  framed.  She  looked  coolly  and 
steadily  at  him  for  a moment  or  two, 
and  then  smiled,  and  said  in  a queer, 
lisping,  accented,  yet  perfect  English: 

“You  are  Mr.  Huntford?”  Huntford 
bowed  acknowledgment.  “Herr  Voll- 
mer— my  uncle  Frederick,”  she  said, 
“has  often  spoken  of  you  to  me.” 

At  that  instant  Herr  Vollmer  himself 
entered  the  studio  from  a back  room.  He 
had  a portfolio  in  his  hand,  and  he  ap- 
peared hurried  and  vexed. 

Huntford  again  made  his  explanation 
with  distressing  embarrassment.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  know  that  Herr  Vollmer 
had  a visitor — that  the  postman  had  given 
him  a letter,  and  that  he  had  fetched  it 
to  save  delay  and  by  way  of  an  accom- 
modation— that  he  was  very  sorry  indeed 
to  have  intruded. 

Even  before  he  had  finished  his  lame 
and  halting  excuses,  Herr  Vollmer  turned 
his  back  almost  brusquely  and  laid  down 
his  portfolio  with  a smack  upon  the  piano. 

The  young  lady  had  watched  first  the 
one  and  then  the  other.  Then,  as  the 
old  gentleman  smacked  down  his  port- 
folio, she  spoke,  suddenly,  sharply,  and 
imperatively,  in  German.  The  effect 
was  magical.  Herr  Vollmer  instantly 
swung  around  and  bowed  to  her  almost 
submissively.  She  spoke  again  with 
equal  sharpness  and  emphasis,  and  Herr 
Vollmer  instantly  clicked  his  heels  to- 
gether and  delivered  a deep  and  stately 
bow  to  Huntford,  bending  his  body  as 
by  a hinge  at  the  hips. 
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“ Mr.  Huntford,”  he  said,  “ at  her  re- 
quest I have  the  honor  of  presenting  you 
to  Fraulein  Victoria  — my  niece,  Frau- 
lein  Victoria  Wittenheim.”  He  spoke  very 
precisely,  as  though  choosing  his  words 
with  elaboration,  and  he  enunciated  them 
with  a more  than  usual  foreign  accent. 
Fraulein  Victoria  smiled  very  kindly  upon 
Huntford  as  he  bowed. 

“Herr  Vollmer,”  she  said,  “did  not 
mean  to  be  cross  to  you  ” (she  spoke  very 
quaintly),  “but  he  is  just  now  vexed. 
It  happens  that  we  have  some  important 
matters  to  be  discussed,  and  so  I know 
that  you  will  not  want  to  stay.  But  I 
hope  soon — very  soon — to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  your  better  acquaintance.” 

Then  Huntford  in  some  way  got  him- 
self out  of  Herr  Vollmer’s  room  and  went 
down-stairs  to  his  own  studio. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a knock 
at  his  door.  He  opened  it,  and  was 
astonished  to  see  Herr  Vollmer.  The 
old  gentleman  had  never  come  uninvited 
before.  He  did  not  enter  now,  but,  stand- 
ing upon  the  landing,  he  delivered  to 
Huntford  a profound  bow  similar  to  that 
with  which  he  had  favored  him  the  day 
before,  when  he  introduced  him  to  Frau- 
lein Victoria  Wittenheim — a very  stiff, 
very  formal  bow — his  heels  close  together, 
and  his  body  bending  hingelike  in  the 
middle. 

“ Mr.  Huntford,”  he  said,  “ the  Frau- 
lein Victoria,  my  niece,  has  commanded 
me  to  tell  you  that  she  will  be  pleased  to 
have  you  dine  with  her  in  the  evening.” 

Huntford  was  very  much  surprised. 
“ Oh ! Thank  you,”  he  said.  “ I shall 
be  delighted.  Won’t  you  come  in?” 

“ Thank  you,  no,”  said  Herr  Vollmer. 
“ I have  matters  that  need  my  attention. 
I will  call  for  you  at  half -past  seven.” 

That  evening  the  old  gentleman  called, 
as  he  had  promised,  promptly  at  half-past 
seven.  “You  will  find  a carriage  at  the 
door,”  he  said.  “If  you  will  go  down 
and  take  your  seat  in  it,  I will  join  you 
in  a moment.” 

Huntford  obeyed,  somewhat  astonished. 
The  neat  coupe  which  he  had  seen  the 
day  before  was  at  the  curb  in  front  of 
the  building,  the  footman  standing  be- 
side it  waiting,  with  his  gloved  hands 
folded  in  front  of  him.  He  opened  the 
door  the  instant  that  Huntford  appeared, 
and  then  held  it  ajar  after  he  had  seated 


himself.  A moment  later  Herr  Vollmer 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  building.  He 
paused  within  the  portal  for  a moment, 
looking  sharply  up  and  down  the  street 
ere  he  came  forth.  Then  he  stepped 
quickly  across  the  pavement  and  popped 
into  the  carriage  beside  Huntford.  In- 
stantly the  door  was  shut,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Herr  Vollmer  pulled  down  the 
curtain  on  his  side,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly the  carriage  moved  away  at  a rapid 
pace. 

Huntford  did  not  speak.  He  was  struck 
with  the  obvious  solicitude  of  the  old 
gentleman  to  escape  observation.  He 
wondered  why  Herr  Vollmer  was  so  anx- 
ious not  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  he  feared 
lest  the  stout  little  gentleman  with  the 
black,  waxed  mustaches  should  be  near  by. 
Then  he  noticed  that  the  coupe  in  which 
he  rode  was  very  luxurious.  He  won- 
dered what  it  all  meant!  He  wondered 
where  he  was  being  taken ! 

The  coupe  drove  rapidly  down  to  Fifth 
Avenue;  down  to  Washington  Square; 
around  the  square  and  up  Fifth  Avenue 
again,  moving  ever  more  and  more  swift- 
ly. It  whirled  rapidly  up  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Twenty-third  Street;  across  Madison 
Square;  up  Madison  Avenue  to  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  and  then  around  the  corner 
toward  Park  Avenue.  Then  it  drew  up 
sharply  in  front  of  one  of  those  plain, 
narrow,  typical  houses  of  the  genteel  side 
streets  of  the  day. 

Even  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
curb,,  the  footman  dropped  from  his  seat 
and  opened  the  door,  and  Herr  Vollmer 
stepped  out  and  hurried  across  the  pave- 
ment to  the  house.  The  door  was  imme- 
diately opened  to  him,  and  as  they  passed 
within  was  immediately  closed  behind 
them. 

There  was  a wonderful  flavor  of  mystery 
about  the  entire  affair — Huntford  thrilled 
with  the  romance  of  it.  The  mysterious 
riding  around  and  around  ere  the  final 
and  not  distant  destination  was  reached 
was  startlingly  suggestive  of  infinite  pre- 
caution to  escape  pursuit.  Who  were 
these  people  with  whom  he  was  becoming 
acquainted?  Why  did  they  seek  so  ob- 
viously to  escape  notice  ? 

Now  that  he  stood  in  Fraulein  Vic- 
toria’s house  he  was  amazed  at  the  un- 
expected style  and  affluent  taste  of  the 
establishment.  Two  silent  men  servants 
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instantly  appeared  as  if  by  magic  and 
relieved  him  and  Herr  Vollmer  of  their 
hats  and  coats.  There  were  rich,  soft 
rugs  upon  the  floor;  there  were  pictures 
upon  the  walls;  the  furniture  was  ornate 
and  heavy;  a perfume  of  flowers  filled 
the  house. 

They  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
as  they  did  so  the  Fraulein  Victoria  laid 
aside  a book  which  she  was  indolently 
reading  and  arose  to  greet  them. 

She  was  clad  in  an  evening  dress  of 
soft,  clinging  white,  simply  but  perfectly 
made,  and  fitting  her  slender  figure  with 
astonishing  precision.  Her  long,  slender, 
perfectly  round  white  neck  was  encircled 
with  a necklace  of  diamonds,  and  her 
fingers  were  brilliant — almost  too  brill- 
iant— with  a load  of  jeweled  rings. 

The  little  dinner  for  three  was  of  the 
very  best,  and  was  served  to  perfection. 
Fraulein  Victoria  played  the  hostess 
with  a certain  easy  dignity,  which  was 
only  lessened  in  Huntford’s  eyes  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  with  her  cof- 
fee she  lit  a cigarette.  It  was  in 
those  days  altogether  unusual  for  ladies 
to  smoke  cigarettes  after  dinner.  She 
perhaps  read  something  of  Huntford’s 
surprise  in  his  looks,  for  she  said : 

“ Your  American  ladies  do  not  smoke 
cigarettes?  No?  Try  one  of  these  and 
you  will  see  what  they  miss.  The  Aus- 
trian Ambassador — ” 

Herr  Vollmer  interrupted  her  with  a 
few  words  in  German.  She  laughed,  and 
gave  a puff  of  her  cigarette. 

“ True,”  she  said.  “ I forgot.  No  mat- 
ter about  the  Austrian  Ambassador.” 

After  dinner  they  ascended  to  the  rooms 
above. 

“And  now,”  she  said,  “Herr  Vollmer 
— my  uncle  Frederick — shall  play  us  some 
Chopin,  and  we  will  sit  in  the  next  room 
and  listen  to  him.” 

She  did  listen  for  a little  while,  fan- 
ning herself  very  slowly.  Then  presently 
she  began  to  talk  to  Huntford  about  him- 
self. The  frankness  of  her  questions  con- 
cerning his  most  intimate  affairs  would 
have  been  impertinent  had  she  not  been 
so  obviously  and  so  innocently  uncon- 
scious. She  was  very  much  interested 
in  all  that  he  told  her  about  him- 
self, and  was  evidently  quite  as  much 
amused.  She  asked  him  about  his  people, 
his  associates,  the  life  he  led  in  the 


studio,  the  life  he  led  in  society;  about 
how  long  he  worked  every  day,  and  how 
much  he  earned.  She  asked  everything 
os  though  she  had  a perfect  authority  to 
do  so,  and  Huntford,  delighted  with  the 
drollery  of  it  all,  told  her  everything  that 
she  desired  to  know. 

Then  he  began  asking  her  about  her- 
self— it  seemed  to  him  to  be  only  fair 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  in 
return  for  his  complaisance  in  submitting 
to  her  cross-examination.  She  was  much 
amused  that  he  should  question  her,  but 
was  apparently  a little  reluctant  to  an- 
swer him. 

Huntford  was  more  interested  in  her 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  any  one  in  all  of 
his  life  before.  Her  total  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  social  life,  the  perfect  and  un- 
embarrassed freedom  with  which  she  asked 
him  about  himself  and  his  most  intimate 
affairs  both  amused  and  entertained  him. 
He  could  in  no  wise  reconcile  her  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  social  limitations  in 
such  a common  matter  as  the  ordinary 
limit  to  impertinent  curiosity  with  the 
perfect  ease  and  precision  with  which  she 
had  been  able  to  play  the  grand  hostess 
at  her  own  table.  Who  was  she,  and  what 
was  she,  he  wondered — and  it  was  just 
at  this  point  in  his  thoughts  that  she  told 
him  that  her  people  did  not  allow  her  to 
know  society.  “ Who  are  your  people  ?” 
he  asked. 

In  an  instant  the  smile  faded  from  her 
face;  she  drew  herself  up  and  looked,  or 
rather  stared,  coldly  and  haughtily  at  him. 
The  next  moment,  however,  she  smiled. 
“ N’importe.  You  should  not  ask  me  such 
questions,”  she  said. 

There  was  a moment’s  pause;  Hunt- 
ford felt  that  he  had  been  distinctly  re- 
buffed. 

“You  must  not  be  cross,”  she  said. 
“ There  are  things  that  are  forbidden  for 
me  to  talk  about  to  any  one.  Herr  Voll- 
mer— my  uncle  Frederick,”  Bhe  con- 
tinued, changing  the  subject — “ says  that 
your  friends  with  whom  he  sometimes 
dines  call  him  ‘Count.’” 

“ Yes,”  said  Huntford,  “ they  do.  He 
has  rather  a distinguished,  aristocratic 
air.  You  may  have  observed  it  yourself.” 

She  laughed  very  heartily.  “ Poor 
Uncle  Frederick,”  she  said. 

“ I feel  very  sorry  for  him,”  said  Hunt- 
ford. “ He  must  be  under  considerable 
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expense,  and  I don’t  think  he  has  had  a 
single  order  for  heraldic  designs  since  he 
set  up  his  studio.” 

Again  she  laughed  joyously.  “ Oh,  Mr. 
Huntford,”  she  said,  “ that  is  very 
droll!  Mats  riimporte;  I see  to  it  that 
poor  Uncle  Frederick  has  all  that  he 
needs.” 

Huntford  was  suddenly  enlightened 
upon  one  point.  That  explained  why  the 
poor  old  gentleman  lived  so  luxuriously, 
and  why  he  was  so  in  awe  of  his  niece. 
She  was  wealthy  and  she  was  supporting 
him.  Huntford  had  almost  forgotten  the 
music;  now  he  suddenly  began  listening 
to  it  again.  Poor  old  Herr  Vollmer!  He 
was  playing  so  patiently  and  so  beauti- 
fully in  the  adjoining  room.  He  doubtless 
had  to  play  when  she  bade  him,  and  to 
cease  when  she  told  him  to  stop.  The 
pathos  of  his  servile  position  struck 
Huntford  with  a pang  of  pity.  “ It  is  a 
sad  thing,”  he  said,  “for  a man  to  be 
dependent  upon  another  for  his  support.” 

She  smiled  with  perfect  indifference. 
“Ah,”  she  said,  “you  mean  Herr  Voll- 
mer?  He  does  not  mind;  he  has  been 
dependent  upon  my  family  as  long  as  I 
can  remember.” 

Again  Huntford  wondered  who  her 
family  could  be,  but  this  time  he  did  not 
venture  to  question  her. 

Suddenly,  as  he  sat  thinking,  she  turned 
toward  him.  “ And  now,  Mr.  Huntford,” 
she  said,  very  calmly,  “ I am  going  to 
venture  to  ask  you  to  go.  The  evening 
has  been  very  pleasant  to  me,  and  I hope 
that  you  will  call  upon  me  soon  again,  for 
I like  you  very  much.”  She  smiled  up  at 
him  very  kindly,  but  did  not  arise. 

As  Huntford  walked  home  that  night 
his  brain  was  in  a whirl.  What  did  it 
all  mean?  Who  were  these  strange  peo- 
ple? Who  was  she?  Then  suddenly,  in 
a flash,  the  secret  stood  revealed.  A 
short  time  before,  the  Czar  of  Russia  had 
been  assassinated,  and  people  still  talked 
much  about  it.  These  people  were  Nihil- 
ists ! They  had  escaped  from  Europe  and 
were  hiding  here  in  New  York!  In  an 
instant  he  saw  it  all  as  plain  as  day. 

Huntford  began  calling  at  the  little 
house  in  Thirty-fifth  Street  once  or  twice 
a week,  and  ended  by  calling  every  day. 
He  frequently  dined  at  the  house,  and 
was  always  treated  as  an  intimate  and 
privileged  visitor. 


Of  course  he  fell  in  love — ardently, 
deeply,  profoundly,  passionately  in  love; 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Her  beauty; 
the  charm  of  her  alternating  moods  of 
condescending,  amused  familiarity  and 
sudden  hauteur;  the  singular  mystery 
that  surrounded  her;  all  so  attracted  him 
and  so  appealed  to  his  imagination  that 
his  passion,  when  it  became  kindled,  did 
not  quit  him  day  or  night.  It  became 
with  him  so  that  he  could  not  chain  his 
attention  to  his  work  because  of  the  divine 
restlessness  that  haunted  him. 

For  a while  he  struggled  against  his 
fate.  He  knew  how  impossible  hope  was 
for  him.  She  was  a woman  with  unten- 
able secrets  buried  in  her  life.  Her  ex- 
istence was  separated  from  his  by  an  im- 
passable gulf.  And  yet  in  his  love  dreams 
it  seemed  to  him  that  by  some  chance 
of  fate  the  impossible  might  become  the 
possible. 

And  then  came  the  end. 

He  had  called  upon  her  in  the  after- 
noon. She  sat  upon  a sofa  and  he  upon 
a soft,  deep  chair  facing  her.  He  gazed 
at  her,  and  his  love  was  so  vivid  that  it 
seemed  to  struggle  like  a live  thing  with- 
in him.  His  heart  thrilled  and  his  every 
nerve  tingled.  Suddenly  she  looked  stead- 
ily at  him. 

“ Mr.  Huntford,”  she  said,  quite  coolly, 
“surely  you  are  not  going  to  make  love 
to  me.” 

He  sat  stunned.  Had  she  dealt  him 
a blow  he  could  not  have  been  more  over- 
whelmed. It  seemed  to  him  for  a moment 
that  he  had  not  power  to  move.  He  heard, 
as  remotely,  the  blood  surging  in  his  ears. 
At  last  he  found  speech.  “ Why  should 
I not?”  he  said,  in  a hoarse  and  panting 
voice. 

She  raised  her  brows  ever  so  little. 
“Why  should  you  not?”  she  repeated. 
“Well,  there  are  many  reasons  why  you 
should  not — but  I cannot  tell  them  to  you. 
But  this  I will  say:  if  you  knew  who  I 
am,  and  what  I am,  and  why  I live  in 
your  ugly  city  of  New  York  as  I do,  you 
would  no  more  think  of  making  love  to 
me  than  you  would  to  a woman  in  an- 
other world.  Cela  suffit .” 

“ I do  not  care  who  you  are  or  what 
you  are !”  cried  Huntford,  in  a voice 
smothered  with  passion.  “ I do  know 
that  you  and  your  uncle  are  hiding  here 
in  New  York  from  the  police  of  your 
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own  country,  but  I do  not  care  for  that! 
I do  know  that  you  are — that  you  are — ” 
He  paused. 

“ That  we  are  what  ?”  said  she,  in  a 
very  quiet  voice. 

“ That  you  are  Nihilists,  and  that  you 
have  probably  escaped  from  Russia.  But 
I do  not  care  for  that  either!” 

She  looked  at  him  very  steadily  for  a 
few  seconds.  “ Well,”  she  said,  “ and  now 
that  you  have  discovered  my  secret,  what 
do  you  propose?” 

“ Nothing  but  to  tell  you  that  I love 
you  and  that  I would  give  my  life  to  save 
you  from  a misfortune  that  I am  sure 
will  sometime  befall  you.” 

“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Huntford,”  said  she,  “ but  I do  not  need 
a protector  as  yet.  I am  sorry  that  you 
should  have  spoken  as  you  have,  for  I 
like  you  more  than  you  can  guess.  But  I 
have  no  heart  to  give  you.  So  now  I will 
not  say  to  you  i Good  afternoon/  but 
‘Adieu/  for  you  must  never  come  back 
here  again.” 

For  two  days  Huntford’s  life  was  a 
joyless  thing.  He  ate  his  food,  but  it 
was  as  without  salt.  He  lived  his  life, 
but  it  also  was  without  its  salt.  Then, 
upon  the  third  day,  there  befell  an  in- 
cident that  directed  his  thoughts  away 
from  his  own  hurt. 

He  had  gone  out  for  a long  walk  in 
the  damp  chill  of  the  November  night. 
The  direction  of  his  walk,  twisted  by  his 
strong  desire,  led  him  to  Thirty-fifth 
Street,  and  he  stood  under  the  lamp- 
post  opposite  to  Fraulein  Victoria’s  house, 
looking  at  the  shaded  windows  and  won- 
dering what  they  were  doing  behind  those 
curtains. 

As  he  stood  so,  leaning  against  the 
lamp -post,  he  was  aware  that  a short, 
stout  gentleman  was  walking  briskly  down 
the  street.  He  passed  Huntford,  and  then, 
after  going  a few  steps  beyond,  he  turned 
and  came  back  again.  As  he  re-entered 
the  circle  of  the  lamplight,  Huntford  saw 
that  it  was  the  little  German  with  the 
black,  waxed  mustache  turned  up  at  the 
ends  from  whom  Herr  Vollmer  had  es- 
caped by  means  of  the  cab. 

“Ach!”  said  the  German,  “’tis  mein 
American  friendt,  after  all.  Vas  you 
vaiting  for  Herr  Vollmer  or  for  de  laty?” 

Huntford  looked  him  up  and  down.  “ I 
don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  he  said,  and 


then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
away.  Poor  girl,  were  the  beagles  so 
close  upon  her  heels  as  that?  What  could 
he  do  to  help  her?  Nothing!  He  must 
suffer  events  to  take  their  course. 

The  next  morning  as  he  ate  his  break- 
fast at  the  Budapest  Bakery,  with  his 
newspaper  propped  up  against  the  carafe 
before  him,  the  head-lines  of  an  impor- 
tant paragraph  caught  his  eyes.  “As- 
sassination of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Gruenstadt.  Nihilists  throw  a bomb  be- 
neath the  Grand  Duke’s  carriage  as  he 
returns  from  the  opera,  and  he  is  in- 
stantly killed.”  The  paragraph  fitted  so 
perfectly  into  his  thoughts  that  it  struck 
him  almost  as  with  a physical  shock. 
Could  Fraulein  Victoria  be  concerned 
with  this?  He  drank  his  coffee  off  at  a 
draught,  and  then,  without  finishing  his 
egg  and  roll,  he  hurried  around  to  the 
studio  building.  He  ran  up  the  steps 
two  at  a time  to  the  third  story  and 
knocked  sharply  upon  Herr  Vollmer’s 
door. 

The  old  gentleman  came  in  his  dressing- 
gown  and  opened  it.  A distinct  look  of 
displeasure  passed  across  his  blond  counte- 
nance as  he  saw  Huntford,  and  he  made 
as  though  to  close  the  door. 

“ Don’t  shut  the  door,  please,  Herr 
Vollmer,”  Huntford  said.  “Have  you 
seen  the  morning  paper  yet?” 

“ No,”  said  Herr  Vollmer.  “ Why  do 
you  ask  me  ?” 

“ There  is  news  in  it  that  I thought 
perhaps  might  interest  you.” 

“News!  What  news?”  said  Herr  Voll- 
mer, and  as  he  spoke  he  opened  the  door 
wide. 

“ I’ve  brought  the  paper  with  me,”  said 
Huntford.  “ There  is  a heading  in  it 
that  says  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Gruenstadt  was  assassinated  by  Nihilists 
as  he  left  the  opera-house  last  night.” 

Never  before  had  Huntford  beheld  a 
human  countenance  so  smitten  as  by  some 
stupendous  emotion.  The  face  of  the  old 
man  went  as  white  as  ashes.  His  eyes 
looked  at  Huntford  as  though  seeing,  yet 
not  seeing  him. 

“Herr  Vollmer!”  cried  Huntford, 
“ are  you  ill  ?” 

The  old  man  put  the  question  by.  “ It 
cannot  be  true!”  he  cried,  in  a shrill, 
piping  voice.  “ It  cannot  be  true !” 

“ Here  is  the  cable  account  in  thi3 
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morning’s  paper,”  said  Huntford.  “ You 
may  read  it  for  yourself.” 

The  old  man  fairly  snatched  the  paper 
out  of  Huntford’s  hands.  He  gave  no 
word  of  thanks  or  acknowledgment,  but 
banged  the  door  in  his  visitor’s  face. 
Huntford  stood  for  a while  on  the  land- 
ing. He  heard  the  inmate  of  the  room 
moving  tumultuously  about ; he  heard 
him  talking  excitedly  to  himself  in  Ger- 
man; then  by  and  by  he  himself  went 
down-stairs  to  his  own  studio. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  he  heard 
Herr  Vollmer’s  door  flung  violently  open, 
and  then  his  footsteps  running  furiously 
down  the  stairs.  Huntford  came  to  his 
own  studio  door  and  called  after  him, 
but  the  old  man  paid  no  heed  to  the  voice, 
but  ran  on  down  the  stairs  and  out  into 
the  street  without  using  any  of  the  pre- 
caution he  had  observed  of  late  to  see 
that  no  one  was  following  him.  Then 
Huntford  closed  his  door  and  sat  down 
to  think  about  it  all. 

About  an  hour  later  he  heard  footsteps 
running  as  violently  up  the  stairs.  He 
thought  at  first  that  it  might  be  Herr 
Vollmer  returning,  but  a moment  after- 
wards he  heard  some  one  beating  upon 
the  heraldic  artist’s  door.  He  went  to 
his  own  door  and  looked  up  the  stairs. 
It  was  the  little  German  with  the  black, 
waxed  mustache  whom  he  had  seen  twice 
before.  “ If  you’re  looking  for  Herr  Voll- 
mer,” Huntford  said,  taking  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  “he’s  been  gone  a long 
time.” 

The  little  man  cried  out  violently  in 
German,  and  thereupon,  turning,  he 
raced  do^gn  the  stairs  with  such  pre- 
cipitation that  Huntford  expected  to  see 
him  fall  headlong.  He  passed  Hunt- 
ford without  speech  or  acknowledgment 
of  any  kind  and,  rushing  down  the 
lower  flight  of  steps,  disappeared  out 
into  the  street. 

That  evening  Huntford  went  around  to 
the  little  house  on  Thirty-fifth  Street  and 
rang  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the 
well-known  man  in  the  plain  dress  coat. 
He  did  not  smile  at  Huntford  this  time, 
but,  informed  him  very  civilly  that  the 
young  lady  had  gone  away  with  her  uncle. 
No;  he  could  not  say  where  they  had 
gone.  No;  she  had  left  New  York  for 
good,  and  did  not  expect  ever  to  return 
again.  Huntford  could  see  through  the 


open  door  that  the  house  was  being  dis- 
mantled, and  he  could  hear  the  distant 
noise  of  hammering. 

For  a few  weeks — for  a month  or  more 
perhaps — his  tragedy  hung  like  a cloud 
above  his  head.  Then  by  little  and  little 
the  sun  began  to  shine  forth  again,  and 
by  and  by  his  habits  had  resumed  their 
normal  course.  His  old  interest  in  his 
growing  success  became  reawakened;  the 
world  was  bright  once  more,  and  he  took 
joy  in  the  congratulations  of  his  friends 
upon  his  first  splendid  success. 

Old  Eleazar  Walton,  president  of  one 
of  the  great  banks  of  the  day,  was  a 
connection  of  Huntford’s.  Mrs.  Walton 
was  first  cousin  to  Huntford’s  mother, 
and  Huntford  always  called  her  “ Cousin 
Henrietta.”  She  was  very  kind  to  Hunt- 
ford when  he  first  came  to  New  York; 
she  received  him  familiarly,  called  him 
“dear  Jack,”  and  often  asked  him  to 
Sunday  dinner. 

Mrs.  Walton  had  been  socially  ambi- 
tious, and  her  ambitions  had  been  fully 
realized.  Her  husband,  through  good 
investments  in  the  later  seventies,  when 
the  condition  of  panic  of  the  earlier  years 
of  the  decade  were  passing  away  and 
values  were  increasing,  had  been  very 
fortunate,  and  he  was  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  multimillionaires  of  New 
York.  The  Waltons  lived  in  a gloomy 
brownstone  house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
they  were  now  within  the  very  heart  of 
social  life.  Mrs.  Walton  thought  highly 
of  her  position. 

Huntford  liked  her  and  was  amused  at 
her  simple-minded  snobbery. 

“ My  dear  J ack,”  she  would  say,  “ I 
wish  you  were  something  else  than  an 
artist.  Everybody’s  talking  about  your 
picture — the  painting  of  the  old  Puritan 
and  his  daughter,  you  know — and  I would 
so  like  to  introduce  you  into  real  society, 
but — ” and  she  left  the  rest  of  her  speech 
unfinished.  Huntford  laughed. 

“ Never  mind.  Cousin  Henrietta,”  he 
said.  “ I’m  not  ambitious  for  the  unat- 
tainable.” And  so  he  was  asked  to  their 
family  Sunday  dinners  and  now  and  then 
to  a week-day  dinner. 

This  was  all  very  well,  and  Huntford, 
who  had  made  a success  of  his  own  and 
who  knew  a number  of  very  nice  people, 
could  afford  to  treat  lightly  the  fact  that 
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he  was  not  one  belonging  to  the  inner 
life  of  the  exclusive  set.  But  in  the 
spring  Evelina  Walton  returned  from  Eu- 
rope— beautiful,  polished,  perfectly  man- 
nered, perfectly  dressed,  and  very  much 
a woman  of  the  world.  Then  Huntford 
felt  indeed  the  loss  of  not  being  admitted 
into  that  inner  circle  where  she  belonged, 
for  with  her  advent  came  the  real  love 
of  his  life — not  a violent  and  consuming 
passion  like  that  which  he  had  felt  for 
poor  Fraulein  Victoria,  but  the  deep,  the 
profound,  the  sincere  yet  quiet  love  of 
a man  for  the  woman  who  is  the  choice 
not  only  of  his  heart  but  of  his  intelli- 
gence. 

Then  it  was  that  Huntford  did  indeed 
regret  that  he  stood  upon  the  outside 
of  that  charmed  circle.  For  he  knew 
that  Evelina  Walton  was  destined  for 
marriage  with  great  wealth,  and  he 
recognized  what  it  was  to  be  nothing  but 
an  artist — even  though  he  were  a suc- 
cessful artist. 

Meantime,  as  his  love  waxed  warmer 
and  warmer,  Cousin  Henrietta’s  cor- 
diality grew  proportionately  colder  and 
colder.  At  last  she  did  not  even  ask  him 
to  those  Sunday  dinners,  and  he  saw  less 
and  less  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

One  evening  Huntford  met  Evelina 
Walton  at  the  Van  A1  tons’  dance.  She 
sat  through  a quadrille  with  him,  and 
she  told  him  that  she  was  going  abroad 
with  her  father  and  mother  in  about  four 
weeks. 

“ Where  are  you  going?”  he  asked. 

“ I believe,”  she  answered,  “ we  are 
going  first  of  all  to  Hesse-Gruenstadt. 
You  know  it?  A little  grand  duchy  in 
North  Germany.” 

Know  it ! What  memories  did  the  name 
of  Hesse-Gruenstadt  call  up  before  Hunt- 
ford’s  mind!  It  was  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse-Gruenstadt  who  had  been  assas- 
sinated when  coming  home  from  the  op- 
era, and  Huntford  immediately  thought 
of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Frau- 
lein Victoria — his  fair  Nihilist — who  had 
been  somehow  connected  with  that  trag- 
edy. He  was  silent  for  a few  seconds. 
He  was  looking  at  the  beautiful  girl  be- 
side him  and  wondering  at  his  infatua- 
tion for  that  pale-faced  adventuress  who 
was  maintained  by  the  Nihilists  and  who 
smoked  cigarettes  after  a French-cooked 
dinner.  Only  six  months  had  passed,  but 


it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  years 
since  that  episode  had  happened. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  in  Hesse- 
Gruenstadt?”  he  said. 

“ Oh,  the  Kinsboroughs  are  going,”  she 
said.  “ They  were  there  last  summer,  and 
are  wild  about  the  place.  Mr.  Kins- 
borough  is,  you  know,  papa’s  particular 
friend.” 

Huntford’s  heart  fell  like  a lump  of 
lead.  He  had  heard  the  talk  about  Eve- 
lina Walton  and  Tom  Kinsborough.  He 
was  silent  for  a while,  and  her  color 
deepened  at  his  silence.  She  knew  that 
he  was  thinking  of  Tom  Kinsborough 
and  of  her. 

“ I think  I shall  go  to  HessC-Gruen- 
stadt  too,”  he  said  at  last. 

“You!”  she  exclaimed.  “Why  should 
you  go  to  Hesse-Gruenstadt?” 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ for  the  same  reason 
that  your  father  is  going.  Two  cousins 
of  mine  are  going  and  are  taking  their 
daughter  with  them,  so  I shall  go  too. 
Is  there  any  law  in  the  closed  circles  of 
‘New  York  that  prohibits  a poor  devil  of 
an  artist  going  to  Hesse-Gruenstadt?” 

“Oh,  Jack,”  she  said,  “why  do  you 
talk  so?” 

“ Oh,  Evelina,”  he  said,  “ can  you 
not  guess?” 

So  Huntford  went  to  Europe  upon  the 
same  steamer  with  the  Waltons,  and 
Cousin  Henrietta  was  hardly  civil  to  him* 

Cousin  Henrietta  was  still  more  offend- 
ed when  she  found  that  Huntford  was 
going  on  to  Hesse-Gruenstadt  with  them, 
and  she  was  very  cross  with  her  husband 
when  he  expressed  his  hearty  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  having  the  y$>ung  artist 
in  their  party. 

When  they  came  to  Hesse-Gruenstadt 
they  found  that  the  Kinsboroughs  were 
not  there,  for  Mr.  Kinsborough  was  still 
in  Baden-Baden  taking  the  waters.  Cous- 
in Henrietta  was  for  leaving  immediate- 
ly, but  her  friend  the  United  States  con- 
sul persuaded  her  to  remain  until  the 
following  week.  The  Princess  Sophia 
was  to  be  married  in  the  early  fall  to  the 
Prince  Maurice  of  Saxe-Dittingen.  On 
Thursday  the  old  custom  of  a Hesse- 
Gruenstadt  betrothal  was  to  be  cele- 
brated. Prince  Maurice  would  come 
upon  Tuesday,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
local  custom  of  betrothal  that  the  future 
bride  and  her  father  should  go  to  meet 
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the  accepted  lover.  It  would  be  a pretty 
sight,  the  consul  said,  to  see  the  entrance 
of  Prince  Maurice  into  the  town.  And  so 
the  Waltons  stayed. 

Mr.  Walton  secured  a balcony  in  an 
advantageous  situation,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart  he  asked  Huntford  to 
join  them.  Huntford  accepted  joyously, 
and  again  Cousin  Henrietta  was  ex- 
tremely cross. 

It  was  a perfect  day.  If  Prince 
Maurice  had  chosen  it  himself,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  auspicious.  The 
sun  shone  with  a wonderful  bright- 
ness and  the  sky  was  perfectly  blue  and 
full  of  great  white  floating  clouds.  As 
the  American  party  sat  in  their  balcony, 
they  could  look  directly  down  the  quaint 
vista  of  the  stone-paved  street,  the  red 
houses  with  their  steep  roofs,  their 
gables,  and  their  quaint  leaded  windows 
shining  in  the  springtide  day.  Below, 
the  street  was  alive  upon  either  side  with 
people,  many  in  the  quaint  costume  of 
Hesse  - Gruenstadt.  A vast  babble  of 
voices  filled  the  soft,  warm  air,  mellow 
with  the  fullness  of  springtime.  There 
was  a military  lane  cleared  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  below,  and  the  people 
crowded  good-naturedly  up  and  down 
the  sidewalks. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  the  procession 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  far-away  distant 
end  of  the  street,  glittering  in  the  sun 
as  it  turned  into  the  main  thoroughfare 
at  the  junction  of  Heinrich  Strasse  and 
Wilhelm  Strasse  on  its  way  from  the 
railroad  station. 

The  procession  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
By  and  by  it  reached  the  stand  where  they 
sat.  The  cuirassiers  rode  crashing  be- 
neath them,  and  then,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a tumult  of  shouts  and  huzzas,  the 
victoria  came  full  within  their  view. 

The  Princess  Sophia,  smiling,  happy, 
and  beautiful,  sat  beside  her  father,  bow- 
ing to  the  people  from  side  to  side. 
Prince  Maurice  sat  on  the  front  seat, 
facing  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  daughter. 

Huntford  as  he  looked  down  could  see 
directly  into  her  face,  and  he  sat  staring 
as  though  struck  to  stone.  The  Princess 
Sophia  was  none  other  than  the  Fraulein 
Victoria  to  whom  he  had  made  love  in 
New  York  six  months  before. 

He  heard  as  though  remotely  the  up- 
roar of  cheering  in  the  street  below.  Ten 
You  CXXVII.— No.  757.— IT 
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thousand  thoughts  were  whirling  in  a 
tempest  through  his  brain:  Who!  What! 
How  I He  knew  not  what  to  think. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  and  directly 
at  him.  She  stared;  for  a moment  her 
happy  face  turned  blank.  Then  a brill- 
iant and  glorious  smile  of  recognition 
irradiated  her  entire  countenance.  She 
made  as  though  to  rise  in  her  seat, 
then  she  clutched  the  arm  first  of  one 
and  then  of  the  other  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  carriage  with  her.  They  both 
turned  and  looked  up  at  the  balcony. 
The  Princess  Sophia  pointed  toward 
Huntford  with  her  finger.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen smiled  to  him  and  lifted  their 
hats,  and  Huntford  stood  up  and  bowed. 

Had  the  heavens  fallen  and  shivered 
into  fragments  about  her,  Cousin  Henri- 
etta could  not  have  been  more  astonished. 
She  could  neither  move  nor  speak,  but 
could  only  sit  staring  open  - mouthed. 
Then  the  carriage  passed  beneath  them, 
followed  by  the  thunder  of  cheers,  and 
only  the  crowd  was  left  staring  up  at  the 
balcony  where  sat  the  American  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  Princess  Sophia  had 
spoken. 

Cousin  Henrietta  found  her  voice. 
“ John  Huntford!”  She  nearly  shrieked 
in  her  astonishment.  “Do  you  know 
her?” 

“Yes,”  said  Huntford.  “I  met  her 
last  winter  in  New  York.  I know  her 
very  well.  I used  to  go  to  dinner  at  her 
house,  and  I called  frequently.” 

“You — knew — her — in — New  York!” 
gasped  Cousin  Henrietta,  “ and  you  never 
told  us  a word  about  it !” 

“ She  was  living  then  incognito,”  said 
Huntford.  “ I should  not  have  said  any- 
thing about  it  even  now  if  she  hadn’t 
spoken  to  me.” 

The  whole  party  looked  at  Huntford 
as  though  he  were  some  one  else — ns 
though  he  had  been  suddenly  uplifted  and 
exalted  into  another  plane.  None  of  them 
said  anything  for  a long  while.  Then 
Cousin  Henrietta  spoke. 

“ You  must  come,”  she  said,  “ and  take 
lunch  with  us  to-«lay  and  tell  us  all 
about  it.” 

“I  shall  be  delighted,”  said  Huntford. 

But  he  did  not  take  lunch  with  the 
Waltons  that  day,  for  about  eleven  o’clock 
a young  officer  presented  himself  at 
the  hotel  with  a note  for  Huntford.  It 
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was  an  invitation  — or  a 
rather  — to  lunch  informally  at  fh$ 
■-.'Sdbines.  Cousin  Henrietta  Vn*'  -utmost 
iehdj  to  bow  to  the  young  artist'  us,  }\v 
rmdg  bis  jwrcii&&  to  her  for  withdraw®*# 
his  seeeptance  to  lunch 
; Kmitford  went  to  the  Schloss  • Wi th 
some  trepidation.  But  there  wna  Mfoi 
the  leufeft  occasion  for  atMety:  It  wa& 
■A  Strictly  family  ]MX$k.  'jfajffl'-  KMtfotSl 
wondered  if  it  had  ken  so'  in- 
formal upon  ins  w 

present  the  Grand  Brnkc,  a very  kind 
&nd  polite  old  hUlk?* 

the  I?riwm*f  'JpT&fetica,  vi  ',withe're<l  jmddis* 

; ta<Jy;-  who  spoke  voty  irn- 
peHVet  EnglMij  Frtaee  Mauriee,  a ftae* 

«pl^ier)y  fellow,  ,Hu  htP 

tardus  ih#  PrlftxfeSs  Spphja  her; 

self  After  innehedU/  - Ma\ir led 

axnl  Hun  iford  walked;  up  and  vioim  the 
tcrr *iee  of  the  Sebloss.  and  smoked  Omit 
eig'imu  The  Prih^c  Was  eviileutijr  nlp> 
gather  pi^ojf^  &v 
He  talked  quite  frankly  almost  fra tar^ 
naj] y4  about  the  ;0npida.  ielling 

lluptford  hhw  happened  td  Wk-S'^ 
York,  T;V  ; .'7'-;' 

It  WiU>  all  yetv  simple*  The  former 
Grand  l)Uk*X  her  urkde,  had  d^ertnmerf 
upon  a pmifJeal  marrow  for  hor—dic  whs 
h^rt-hlolmn ^hpr  futiier  hud  sympifr 
tbi^ed  with  her  /and  had  eonmvM"  at  her 
i&Mhiw’.  She  bad  gone  to  Ataerica  * under 
US^pmed  nataf*.  utrd  in  ehuf^-  of  Gen- 
eral C*pmi  rbu  Arnhehn,  v/hopt  It  hot  ford 
had  known  as*  Herr  Yottmer./  The  Ormid 
(Ihffe  had  thought  she  \*t&s  m Frauot3r  atu} 
h&d  si&rubed  for  her  everywhere  ;~~ihat 
yrus  ;wliy  she  liud  goiiifr  to  America— that  hd 
mighfche  unslod,  v-fler  wheroubouts  would 
never  h&vo  ) hoeU  known  hud  not  Fritr 
Z^iferler^  of  Ibe  ^erot  service,  got  track 
of  her  by  atoamer*  - 

when  he  hud  \f  Ideated  her  jwheror 
ahmi  t a in  ' Yolk;  if  way  3 just  h>q  late. 


fur  the  Grand  TTttfcf  Wd  been  assassinat- 
ed- 7^  there  was  nothing  to  prefmjt. 
her  itamedmte  reimm  to 
stddt.  ■ The  Fmcftjttiid  nothing  m to  hm 
own  part  in  the  romance,  but  Hunt  ford 
could  give  ?)  shrewd  gut^s  nf  what  it  had 
^^^kfor  ^he.-  rememtiered'.  how  Frftnjeia 
Victoria  ..had  told  him  that,  she  had  n»> 
lieuri  to  bestow, 

Tliur.  afternoon  GJonnt  tou  Arnlieim 
...didV^-iipoh  Huntford  at  hfe  hotel.  The 
old  gentleman  v?m  very  heartily  glad  to 
see.  him  nginiit  He  was  exactly  the  Herr 
VoIImer  that  Htmiford  bad  known  in 
'NW  York,  before  he  hud  grown  dis- 
pleased o t Huntford^  v.teife  to  tiie  little 
;::j^^;':of  Thirty^fth  Street i tlie  same 
dr^Ot  fjvecH  the . aatno  tirhite  hair  and  mus- 
tuVihe^  the  eom^  miltuiy  hekrtog,  the 
kiltie  gpod^n^t^kmd  smife  4tul  kindly  man- 
mdft.  ’ ' 1 ' ‘ ' ' ‘ ": 

The  WuJiorjy  remained  in  Hease-Gruen- 
rtadt  ifor  nearly  iwo  weeks.  They  were 
inyfed  to  l)ie  hall;  at  court  They  at- 
f ended,  o diu^i'  at  tlie  Schloss^  wher^ 

Walton  Were  the 
Yepipirmt^  vf  pu^IfeuJar  ei vility^  Xlunt - 
. .ford,.  mA  iln * time  •'Mi'^  W«U»m  akt\ 
were  hMdeu  to  iiiother  lunch,  and  altp- 
w.ikev . visit,  wu*  h crown U\&  feqd 
::’r$J*>nhjyr»  • stafUce?^/ .'  The  lintel  pec^hc  ^ 
nr  civil  Mi:«t  rimy.,  .were;  .almost  or^v- 
qphnie,  aiid  Hudtford  wuk  the  hero  of 
the  hour.  ; v.  T J 

Of  eourse  he  wag  uskeil  io  make  one 
of  ■ that  ctouchiiig  trip  .thifdhigh  ;;SSmc?*: TElliibli: . 

■ pfiressed- 

him  to  jplti  th$ r party ^and  whpn  they 
Tcturped  to  -AxQetk'U  ihe  two  youhg  lk>ople 
-\vo.fv  engaged. 

It  i*  one  tlihig  to  disapprove  of  the 
tutemioua  , tn  jfx'rnr  ttau giiter  of  ‘ a niau 
who  do<?s  ; vlA-  umii 

pictures.,  hut  it  k ditlpre^t  ttiihg 

to  ^velf^ine  ft  sommTnw  i^  lLrtim«to  . 
with  royalty. 
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Linguistic  Causes  of  Americanisms 

BY  THOMAS  R.  LOUNSBURY 


Emeritus  Professor  of  English,  Yale  University 


IT  is  comparatively  easy  to  designate 
in  general  terms  what  Americanisms 
are  not.  Far  harder  is  the  task  to 
point  out  what  they  are.  The  subject 
has  been  confused  by  wrong  attribution 
in  consequence  of  wrong  conception  of 
what  legitimately  is  to  be  included  under 
the  term.  In  addition  to  this,  the  con- 
fusion as  to  what  constitutes  an  Amer- 
icanism has  been  further  confounded  by 
the  ignorance  of  certain  processes  which 
are  constantly  going  on  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language.  Accordingly  a good 
deal  of  ground  has  to  be  cleared  up  be- 
fore we  can  approach  the  subject  with 
any  hope  of  ascertaining  not  merely  what 
words  are  justifiably  so  designated,  but 
what  ones  of  these  are  justifiably  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  the 
speech.  Three  of  the  many  processes 
referred  to  as  taking  place  in  our  tongue 
are  here  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
Upon  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
part  they  play  depends  our  judgment  of 
the  correctness  or  desirability  of  many 
of  the  expressions  described  as'  Amer- 
icanisms. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics  of  our 
language  which  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider is  the  ability  its  words  possess  of 
passing  from  one  part  of  speech  into 
another.  Disregard  of  this  peculiarity, 
or  lack  of  acquaintance  with  it,  has  led 
to  much  criticism  of  usage  and  much 
ignorant  comment  on  expressions  which 
either  were  or  were  supposed  to  be  Amer- 
icanisms. In  the  course  of  its  history, 
English  has  been  largely  stripped  of  the 
endings  which  once  characterized  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech.  Our  infinitives 
no  longer  end  in  en,  the  representative 
of  an  earlier  an.  We  do  not  say  tellen, 
still  less  tellan,  but  simply  tell.  Our 
nouns  have  discarded  the  a or  e or  u 
in  which  many  of  them  terminated  orig- 
inally. Dropa  has  become  “drop,”  ende 
ha9  become  “ end,”  wudu  has  become 


“ wood.”  In  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  terminations,  words  have 
been  reduced  to  their  root  form.  Hence 
they  pass  with  little  difficulty  from  one 
part  of  speech  into  another.  This  was 
not  so  once.  Let  us  take  our  old,  fa- 
miliar grammatical  friend  love  as  an 
illustration.  In  Latin  it  is  amare  as  a 
verb;  a9  a noun  it  is  amor.  One  in  con- 
sequence cannot  be  used  for  the  other. 
Such  transition  difference  of  termination 
completely  prevents.  So  in  our  earliest 
English  speech  the  noun  love  was  lufu, 
the  verb  was  lufian.  Here  again  one 
could  not  be  used  for  the  other.  But 
when  the  substantive  ending  wa9  dropped 
from  lufu  and  the  verbal  ending  from 
lufian,  the  root  luf  alone  remained.  That 
has  given  us  the  word  love.  This  can 
be  used  indifferently  either  as  a noun 
or  a verb.  In  both  cases  the  existing 
final  e is  of  no  importance.  It  is  a mere 
lifeless  survival  which  has  weight  only 
in  the  conventional  spelling,  and  nowhere 
else. 

This  point  can  be  brought  out  even 
more  emphatically  by  an  illustration 
drawn  from  two  closely  related  words  in 
which  a distinctive  ending  is  found  in 
one  instance  and  is  not  found  in  the 
other.  Black  is  strictly  an  adjective. 
But  it  can  be  and  frequently  is  used 
as  a verb  and  also  as  a noun.  Add  to 
it,  however,  the  verbal  suffix  en.  Then 
we  have  blacken.  This  is  a word  which 
under  all  conditions  remains  a verb  and 
a verb  only.  It  cannot  pass  into  any 
other  part  of  speech  without  violence. 
When  such  distinctive  endings  as  this 
exist,  transition  is  limited.  When  they 
do  not  exist,  the  transference  of  a word 
from  one  part  of  speech  to  another  is 
largely  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  reduplicated  in- 
terjection pooh  pooh.  It  may  be  and  has 
been  used  both  as  a noun  and  as  a verb. 

“ I go  on  perhapsing  ” is  a phrase  found 
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in  Disraeli’s  novel  The  Young  Duke. 
Examples  like  these  could  be  multiplied 
almost  endlessly. 

Still,  while  this  transition  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  other  parts  of  speech,  it 
is  in  the  interchange  of  noun  and  verb 
that  it  occurs  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  passage  of 
the  former  into  the  latter.  Most  of  these 
common  transitions  are  duly  recorded  in 
dictionaries.  But  the  process  can  be  ex- 
tended with  little  restriction.  Few  are  the 
nouns — especially  those  derived  from  na- 
tive sources — that  cannot  be  changed  into 
verbs  at  the  will  or  whim  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  it 
that  whenever  we  meet  a new  instance 
of  it  we  hardly  heed  it.  At  beet  it  ex- 
cites surprise  or  amusement.  “Are  in- 
fants to  be  nutcrackered  into  their 
tombs?”  cries  Mr.  Pocket  in  Great  Ex- 
pectations. When,  again,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  his  Elsie  Venner  speaks  of 
“ the  part  of  the  community  that  . . . 
kid-glove  their  hands  and  French-bonnet 
their  ladies*  heads”;  when  he  further 
says  of  one  of  his  female  characters  that 
she  “was  purgatoried  between  the  old 
doctors”;  when  he  sees  another  “ ba - 
rouching  about  Rockland,”  he,  like  Dick- 
ens, was  merely  exercising  a privilege 
which  belongs  to  every  writer  by  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  development  of  the 
speech.  Unless  such  self-explanatory 
transitions  are  limited  to  one  or  more 
special  meanings  of  the  noun  instead  of 
being  extended  to  all,  there  is  little  need 
of  inserting  them  in  dictionaries,  at  least 
of  doing  anything  more  than  record  the 
fact  of  their  existence. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  this 
is  a liberty  of  which  men  are  always 
eager  to  avail  themselves.  Still  less  is 
it  one  to  which  they  will  be  permitted 
by  their  fellow-men  to  resort  recklessly. 
In  both  cases  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Some  of  the  proposed  changes  from  one 
part  of  speech  into  another  are  received 
with  reluctance  if  not  with  aversion.  No 
certain  prediction  can  ever  be  made  as 
to  the  favor  with  which  any  particular 
transference  will  meet.  Language  is  just 
as  capricious  as  the  men  who  use  it. 
One  method  of  expression  it  welcomes 
not  simply  without  hesitation,  but  with 
the  highest  approval.  From  another  pre- 
cisely similar  it  will  turn  away  with  dis- 


like. At  another  still  it  will  hesitate,  some 
persons  favoring  it,  others  regarding  it 
with  hostility.  The  only  point  to  be  made 
emphatic  is  that  the  power  of  transition 
from  one  part  of  speech  into  another  is 
always  latent  in  the  tongue.  The  right 
to  resort  to  it  is  the  privilege  of  every 
one.  The  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
change  rests  with  the  great  body  of 
cultivated  speakers.  If  the*  word  so 
transferred  strikes  them  as  in  any  way 
objectionable,  no  violent  attack  upon  it 
is  needed  to  insure  its  rejection.  Hun- 
dreds of  such  new  usages  of  words  are 
constantly  called;  few  are  chosen.  Em- 
ployed once  or  twice,  they  are  never  heard 
of  again. 

The  varying  and  inconsistent  attitude 
of  the  users  of  speech  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  consideration  of  certain  words 
connected  with  a particular  part  of  the 
body.  Let  us  begin  with  one  for  which 
many  express  distaste.  This  is  the  em- 
ployment of  the  substantive  voice  as  a 
verb.  Such  employment  of  it  men  may 
like  or  dislike;  but  it  is  manifest  from 
what  has  just  been  said  that  it  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  analogies  of  the  language. 
It  is  found,  furthermore,  in  the  writings 
of  some  of  our  greatest  authors.  Both 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  fur- 
nish examples  of  its  use.  If  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  that  part  of  the  per- 
son from  which  the  voice  emanates,  we 
shall  find  plenty  of  support  both  for  the 
favor  and  for  the  disfavor  with  which 
this  particular  usage  is  regarded.  No 
one  would  hesitate  a moment  about  using 
the  nouns  head  and  face  and  eye  as  verbs. 
Yet  no  one  is  likely  to  use  in  this  man- 
ner tooth  or  ear.  Mouth  and  nose  and 
tongue  as  verbs  are  found  at  times  in 
the  best  of  writers ; so  is  brain  in  a special 
9ense;  in  colloquial  or  slang  use  even 
jaw  is  so  employed.  On  the  other  hand, 
brow  and  forehead  and  hair  and  cheek 
and  nostril  and  throat,  and  still  others, 
are  either  not  used  as  verbs,  or,  * if  so, 
are  used  in  special  significations.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
this  should  not  be  done  constantly  in  the 
case  of  all  of  these,  if  men  choose  so  to 
do.  They  simply  do  not  choose. 

This  tendency  for  words  to  pass  from 
one  part  of  speech  into  another,  so  gen- 
eral in  our  speech,  was  once  hard  for 
many  to  accept  as  justifiable,  and  doubt- 
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less  still  remains  hard  for  some.  Few 
things  have  been  more  provocative  of 
criticism  both  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  consideration  of  real  or  supposed 
Americanisms.  How  little  the  principle 
was  understood  by  even  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  acute  men  of  past  generations 
has  a remarkable  exemplification  in  the 
case  of  Franklin.  His  ever-active  mind 
was  little  likely  to  overlook  the  subject 
of  language.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  his 
discredit  that  he  shared  in  the  notions 
about  it  which  prevailed  among  the  men 
of  his  generation.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
failed  him  the  robust  common  sense 
which  enabled  him  to  detect  the  frequent 
fallacies  lurking  in  statements  common- 
ly made,  not  to  say  magisterially  pro- 
claimed.  The  practice  of  converting 
nouns  into  verbs,  at  least  certain  nouns, 
much  disturbed  him.  He  died  in  April, 
1790.  Four  months  previous  to  that 
event  he  wrote  a letter  to  Noah  Webster 
on  this  very  point.  Throughout  it  he 
showed  himself  the  most  thoroughgoing 
of  conservatives  in  various  ways.  He 
avowed  his  hostility  to  the  practice,  which 
was  coming  into  general  use,  of  no  longer 
capitalizing  the  initial  letter  of  nouns. 
He  objected  also  to  the  form  8 which 
had  begun  to  displace  entirely  the  other 
form  of  the  letter  which  caused  it  to  be 
mistaken  so  constantly  for  an  /. 

But  it  was  to  certain  words  and  con- 
structions that  he  paid  his  respects  with 
special  vigor  and  venom.  These,  accord- 
ing to  him,  had  come  to  be  employed  in 
America  during  his  official  residence 
abroad.  This,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
had  extended  from  1776  to  1785.  “ Dur- 
ing my  late  residence  in  France,”  he 
wrote,  “I  find  that  several  . . . new 
words  have  been  introduced  into  our 
parliamentary  language;  for  example,  I 
find  a verb  formed  from  the  substantive 
notice , . . . another  verb  from  the  sub- 
stantive advocate,  another  verb  from  the 
substantive  progress,  the  most  awkward 
and  abominable  word  of  the  three.  . . . 
The  word  opposed,  though  not  a new  word, 
I find  used  in  a new  manner,  as  < the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  opposed  to  the  measure ’ ; 
1 to  which  I have  also  myself  always  been 
opposed/  If  you  should  happen  to  be  of 
my  opinion  with  respect  to  these  innova- 
tions, you  will  use  your  authority  in 
reprobating  them.” 


It  is  manifest  that  Webster  did  not 
happen  to  be  of  Franklin’s  opinion.  It 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  in- 
tellectually inferior  as  he  was  to  Frank- 
lin, he  happened  to  have  a much  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
of  language.  Such  knowledge  has  the 
tendency  to  make  its  possessor  cautious 
in  the  expression  of  opinion  on  points 
where  irresponsible  ignorance  pronounces 
itself  unhesitatingly.  In  the  three  in- 
stances cited  Franklin  was  plainly  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  the  words 
he  was  condemning.  Worse  than  that, 
he  was  setting  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  movements  which  are  always  going 
on  in  the  development  of  speech.  Such 
all  these  words  exemplified.  Notice  as 
a verb  was  a natural  abbreviation  for  the 
fuller  expression  “ take  notice  of.”  This 
was  an  abbreviation  which  might  be  said 
to  have  been  inevitable;  for  language  is 
always  economical  and  cuts  down,  wher- 
ever practicable,  unnecessary  circumlocu- 
tions. Hence  the  verb  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  maintained  itself  in  the 
language,  even  had  it  been  an  American- 
ism. Such,  however,  it  was  not.  It  had 
been  in  use  in  England  centuries  before, 
though  possibly  not  in  much  use.  Per- 
haps it  had  been  more  frequently  em- 
ployed in  North  Britain.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a usage  which  that  linguistic  old 
granny,  the  poet  Beattie,  had  set  down 
in  his  list  of  Scotticisms  which  it  was 
desirable  to  avoid. 

Again,  the  use  of  advocate  as  a verb 
did  not  originate  in  this  country.  At 
that  time,  to  be^-sttfe,  it  had  probably 
come  to  be  more  common  here  than  in 
England.  Pickering,  our  first  collector 
of  Americanisms,  tells  us  that  the  Lon- 
don editor  of  Ramsay’s  History  of  the 
Revolution  condescendingly  classed  it 
among  the  words  which,  according  to 
him,  the  English  “have  altogether  de- 
clined to  countenance”  as  a verb  in- 
vented without  any  apparent  reason.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  observation  was 
chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  disclosure  of 
its  maker’s  ignorance  of  his  own  tongue. 
It  came  soon  to  be  discovered  that 
advocate  had  been  employed  as  a verb 
by  great  English  writers.  Hence  from  it 
the  curse  of  being  an  Americanism  was 
removed.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however, 
that  its  use  was  then  comparatively  un- 
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common  in  England.  The  designation  of 
the  collective  members  of  the  Scottish 
bar  as  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  had 
made  the  noun  much  more  familiar  north 
of  the  Tweed.  Its  transition  to  a verb 
was  in  consequence  practically  certain 
to  follow.  As  in  several  other  instances, 
its  use  in  Scotland  facilitated  its  trans- 
ference to  this  country  and  its  frequent 
employment.  It  was  then  pretty  surely 
found  here  more  often  than  in  England. 
Still,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word 
was  it  an  Americanism. 

Yet  such  was  the  charge  constantly 
brought  against  it  in  the  English  re- 
views at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Later  there  came  to 
rage  about  it  a mild  sort  of  linguistic 
tempest  in  a teapot.  The  hearts  of  the 
highly  conservative  preservers  of  the 
purity  of  speech  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic were  naturally  bowed  down  at  the 
conduct  of  their  compatriots  who,  by 
using  advocate  as  a verb,  were  recklessly 
bent,  according  to  the  best  European 
advices,  on  ruining  the  language.  Con- 
solation came  to  them  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Bouchier,  who  died  in  1804,  compiled 
as  a supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  dic- 
tionary a glossary  of  archaic  and  pro- 
vincial words.  Part  of  it  was  published 
a few  years  after  his  death.  In  this, 
under  the  verb  advocate,  occurred  the 
remark  that  it  had  been  spoken  of  as 
“ an  improvement  on  the  English  lan- 
guage,” which  had  been  discovered  by 
the  Americans  after  the  separation.  On 
the  contrary,  affirmed  Bouchier,  it  was 
an  old  and  common  usage  in  Scotland. 
The  mildness  of  this  reproof  of  an  al- 
leged boast  on  our  part  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  next  man  who  came  to 
consider  the  matter.  In  1814  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Todd  brought  out  the  first 
part  of  a new  edition  of  Johnson’s  dic- 
tionary. In  it  he  took  occasion  to  rebuke 
the  pretensions  of  the  Americans  in  af- 
fecting “ to  plume  themselves  on  this 
pretended  improvement  of  the  language.” 
“Let  them  as  well  as  their  abettors,”  he 
added,  sternly,  “ withdraw  the  unfounded 
claim  to  discovery  in  turning  to  the  prose 
writings  of  Milton.”  He  furthermore 
cited  a passage  from  Burke  containing 
advocate  as  a verb.  Those  Americans 
who  had  been  long  engaged  in  deploring 


such  use  of  it  by  their  countrymen  were 
grieved  beyond  measure  to  find  that  they, 
of  all  men,  were  charged  with  priding 
themselves  upon  its  employment.  They 
humbly  protested  against  the  assertion 
that  they  had  “plumed”  themselves 
upon  the  invention  of  a word  which  had 
not  found  favor  with  English  reviewers. 
Had  they  not  unceasingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  remonstrating  with  their  mis- 
guided fellow-countrymen  who  had  been 
prone  to  resort  to  it?  Nor  were  they  dis- 
posed to  accept  it  even  on  the  authority 
of  Milton  and  Burke.  One  of  their  chief 
spokesmen  asserted  that  they  would  not 
feel  warranted  in  employing  it  unless 
they  found  it  “in  general  use  at  the 
present  day  among  Englishmen.” 

The  revival  of  progress  as  a verb,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  all  our  own 
work.  Its  use  had  prevailed  to  some 
extent  in  seventeenth-century  English, 
though  apparently  the  accent  fell  gen- 
erally upon  the  first  syllable.  It  was  even 
included  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  dictionary. 
There  it  was  accompanied  with  a quota- 
tion from  Shakespeare — the  only  instance 
of  its  occurrence  in  that  author.  There, 
too,  was  appended  to  the  word  the  com- 
ment, “Not  used.”  It  is  fairly  certain 
that  the  employment  of  it  had  then  died 
out  altogether  in  England.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  what  caused  its  re- 
vival in  America  beyond  the  general 
disposition  to  turn  nouns  into  verbs. 
Revived,  however,  it  was,  much,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  disgust  of  Franklin. 
But  for  a long  time  it  was  under  the 
ban  in  the  mother  country.  It  was  as- 
serted to  be  of  the  type  of  a peculiarly 
objectionable  sort  of  Americanism.  Ac- 
cordingly the  writers  who  resorted  to  it 
were  always  disposed  to  couple  with  it 
an  apologetic  reference  to  its  trans- 
atlantic origin.  The  first  dictionary  of 
Americanisms  deplored  its  use.  It  as- 
serted that  it  was  never  heard  before  the 
Revolution — which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  case.  English  austerity,  how- 
ever, though  it  long  refused  to  counte- 
nance its  employment,  succumbed  at  last. 
The  Penny  Cyclopedia  of  1831,  in  its 
article  on  Americanisms,  deplored  the 
progress  that  progress  was  making.  “ We 
think,”  it  said,  “we  could  do  very  well 
without  it.”  Others  apparently  thought 
they  could  not.  These  have  at  last  pre- 
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▼ailed  over  the  linguistic  asceticism  of 
their  countrymen.  Progress  as  a verb 
is  now  used  everywhere  without  a thought 
of  the  quarter  from  which  its  revival  and 
pronunciation  came.  Even  in  discus- 
sions of  Americanisms  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  no  longer  performs  the 
function  it  was  once  wont  to  do  of 
serving  as  an  awful  example.  In  fact, 
in  the  very  last  and  fullest  dictionary 
of  Americanisms  it  has  ceased  to  appear. 

There  are,  in  truth,  but  few  verba 
formed  from  nouns  that  can  fairly  be 
deemed  Americanisms.  Even  of  these 
the  tenure  of  life  is  uncertain.  In  some 
instances  they  spring  up  and  for  a while 
maintain  themselves,  and  then  gradually 
disappear.  In  other  instances  they  con- 
tinue to  endure.  As  an  example  of  the 
first  of  these  classes,  take  fellowship . 
Ship  is  a termination  which  has  been 
and  frequently  is  added  to  nouns  to  form 
new  nouns.  But  there  has  never  been 
any  disposition  to  turn  the  new  nouns 
so  created  into  verbs.  Fellowship  is  an 
extreme  instance  of  the  readiness  of 
words  to  pass  from  one  part  of  speech 
into  another.  Any  such  employment  of 
it  would  have  seemed  unlikely  before- 
hand. Yet  at  two  different  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  language  this  transi- 
tion has  taken  place.  Fellowship  as  a 
verb  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Chaucer  uses 
it  in  his  prose,  though  never  in  his 
poetry.  In  his  translation  of  Boethius, 
for  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  flight  of 
thought,  it  is  said, of  it  that  it  “joineth 
his  ways  with  the  sun  Phoebus,  and  fel- 
lowshippeth  the  way  of  the  old  cold 
Saturnus.”  But  this  usage  did  not  main- 
tain itself  long.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  revived,  not  in  England,  but 
in  this  country.  Even  here  its  employ- 
ment has  been  largely  local.  It  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  especially  in  New  England. 
Though  not  precisely  dead,  it  appears 
to  be  moribund,  and  shows  every  symp- 
tom of  giving  up  the  ghost  entirely. 

An  instance  of  the  other  class  is  loan . 
Loan  is  originally  the  noun  correspond- 
ing to  the  verb  lene.  But  in  process  of 
time  lene  assumed  a d to  which  it  was 
not  entitled,  and  became  lend . The  word 
so  spelled  and  pronounced  is  worse  than 
a corruption.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a 


vulgarism,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  now 
drownd.  It  is  a vulgarism,  however,  which 
time  and  use  have  converted  not  only  into 
a regularly  authorized  form,  but  into  the 
only  recognized  form.  When  this  result 
had  been  brought  about,  the  sense  of  the 
relationship  originally  existing  between 
the  noun  loan  and  the  verb  lene  was  lost. 
The  consequence  was  that  loan  was 
turned  into  an  independent  verb.  This 
took  place  before  America  was  settled 
by  any  members  of  our  race.  But  such 
use  of  it,  though  it  existed  in  England, 
was  never  common  there.  As  time  went 
on,  it  disappeared  altogether.  In  Amer- 
ica the  employment  of  loan  as  a verb 
was  either  brought  over  from  the  mother 
country  or  it  was  revived  independently 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  From  that 
time  its  use  has  steadily  increased,  though 
some  have  shown  for  it  violent  aversion. 
It  exhibits,  however,  no  symptoms  of 
decline.  In  consequence  it  has  now 
come  to  be  to  some  extent  a distinction 
between  the  language  of  England  and 
America.  It  seems  likely  to  establish 
itself  here  permanently  as  a verb.  In 
so  doing  it  is  simply  following  the  anal- 
ogy of  thousands  of  other  nouns.  The 
only  serious  objection  to  this  use  of  it 
is  not  that  it  is  an  Americanism,  but  that 
it  is  unnecessary.  If  it  continues  to 
maintain  itself,  it  is  probable  that  in 
time  a distinction  will  spring  up  be- 
tween it  and  lend . Such,  however,  hard- 
ly exists  now. 

The  second  characteristic  of  our  speech 
to  be  considered  here  is  the  facility  with 
which  transitive  verbs  are  made  intransi- 
tive and  the  reverse.  Any  one  who  takes 
the  pains  to  consult  a dictionary  will 
find  that  the  examples  already  existing  of 
this  double  function  are  legion.  The 
dividing-line,  in  truth,  between  the  two 
uses  of  the  verb  is  often  so  intangible 
and  ill-defined  that  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  is  liable  to  be  made 
at  any  moment.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
passage  of  words  from  one  part  of  speech 
to  another,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  grammatical  change  lies  entirely  in 
the  attitude  taken  toward  it  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  proposed.  Here  also  these 
manifest  the  same  inconsistencies.  What 
they  sanction  in  one  case  they  will  con- 
demn in  another  precisely  similar.  But 
in  every  period  a great  outcry  is  sure 
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to  be  raised  against  some  one  of  these 
transitions.  It  is  selected  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  special  denunciation,  while  others 
resembling  it  precisely  pass  utterly  un- 
challenged. 

Ignorance  of  this  sort  of  transition  of 
verbs  — one  of  the  most  common  phe- 
nomena of  our  speech  — is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  senseless  clamor  which 
sometimes  arises.  Great  writers  have  oc- 
casionally been  affected  by  it.  During 
the  time  that  “ The  Bride  of  Abydos  ” 
was  passing  through  the  press  Byron  had 
the  folly  to  look  into  a dictionary  and 
the  greater  folly,  at  that  time  particular- 
ly, of  accepting  its  statements  as  final. 
From  this  examination  he  discovered, 
what  no  one  else  had  previously  known, 
that  murmur  was  not  a transitive  verb. 
Only  the  neuter  use  of  it  was  recorded  in 
the  dictionaries  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  later 
lexicographers.  He  acted  upon  the  in- 
formation thus  gained  as  if  it  were  a 
divinely  inspired  message.  “ I found  out,” 
he  wrote  to  Murray,  “ murmur  to  be  a 
neuter  verb,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
alter  the  lines  so  as  to  make  it  a sub- 
stantive, thus: 

" 1 The  deepest  murmur  of  my  life  shall 
be 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a prayer  for 
thee/  ” 

It  is  a singular  illustration  of  how  a 
man  who  in  the  matter  of  social  con- 
ventions paid  not  the  slightest  deference 
to  the  highest-accepted  authorities  should 
in  linguistic  exhibit  to  the  lowest  a sub- 
missiveness almost  servile.  The  change 
he  made  in  the  poem  may  or  may  not 
have  been  an  improvement;  but  the  rea- 
son he  gave  for  making  it  was  ridiculous. 
If  no  one  had  ever  used  the  verb  transi- 
tively before,  he  had  a perfect  right  to 
propose  it.  But  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century  it  had  been  so  employed,  though 
dictionaries  had  failed  to  record  it.  It 
is  singular  indeed  that  both  Johnson 
and  Byron  should  have  overlooked  the 
speech  in  “ Henry  IV.”  of  Lady  Percy 
to  Hotspur,  when  she  tells  him  that  in 
his  slumber  she  had  heard  him  “ murmur 
tales  of  iron  wars.” 

Naturally  beliefs  of  this  sort  have  been 
the  occasion  of  much  ignorant  criti- 
cism of  Americanisms,  real  or  imaginary. 
Take  the  case  of  two  verbs.  Depreciate 


had  long  been  in  use  in  England  in 
the  meaning  of  “ to  lower  in  value.” 

It  is  probably  to  us  — it  was  certainly 
ascribed  to  us — that  its  intransitive  sense 
of  "to  fall  in  value”  owes  its  origin. 
There  may  be  doubt  about  this;  but  the 
corresponding  uses  of  appreciate  are  all 
our  own  work.  To  employ  it  to  signify 
“ to  raise  in  value,”  as  opposed  to  de- 
preciate, was  sufficient  of  itself  to  bring 
grief  to  many.  But  when  it  was  used 
as  a neuter  verb,  outraged  linguistic 
virtue  was  hardly  able  to  contain  its 
wrath.  It  had  been  admitted  into  Web- 
ster's dictionary  of  1806.  The  Monthly 
Anthology,  published  at  Boston,  informed 
us  in  the  volume  of  1810  that  it  was 
never  found  in  a single  English  author. 
To  impress  upon  the  reader  the  enormity 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  lexicographer, 
we  were  further  assured  that  the  verb 
“ in  the  United  States  is  only  admitted 
into  genteel  company  by  inadvertence." 
The  employment  of  it  was  denounced  not 
because  it  was  a useless  word  or  an  im- 
perfectly formed  word,  but  because  it 
originated  in  America.  Neither  its  defi- 
niteness nor  its  serviceableness  was  re- 
garded as  of  moment.  The  men  on  this 
side  of  the  water  who  were  incapable  of 
the  audacity  of  presuming  to  possess 
souls  of  their  own  were  eager  to  re- 
echo the  ignorance  of  those  on  the  other 
side  who  had  no  knowledge  of  their  own. 
We  were  duly  told  that  this  perfectly 
proper  and  legitimate  extension  of  usage 
was  one  of  those  practices  whose  intro- 
duction constituted  still  another  of  the 
subtle  agencies  which  are  always  going 
about  seeking  to  undermine  speech.  But 
though  u the  genteel  ” refrained  from 
using  it,  men  of  sense  did  not.  In  conse- 
quence it  steadily  made  its  way.  Final- 
ly its  American  origin  was  largely  for- 
gotten; and  the  verb  has  now  become 
quite  respectable. 

There  is  a third  characteristic  of  lan- 
guage which  remains  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of 
Americanisms.  This  is  that  language 
will  not  forever  continue  to  use  a cir- 
cumlocution or  a phrase  when  a simple 
word  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a sat- 
isfactory substitute.  This  is  an  ever- 
active  principle  in  the  development  of 
speech.  It  causes  the  adoption  of  forms 
which  have  constantly  aimed  at  brevity 
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“Merry  Andrew” 

BY  MARIE  MANNING 


THERE  was  a time  when  Gilchrist 
had  been  as  light-hearted  a young 
man  as  ever  led  a cotillon  or  talked 
genially  of  himself  in  the  cheering  glow 
of  after  dinner.  But  that  was  before  the 
M.  F.  H.  of  the  Brookbridge  Hunt  Club 
had  gone  to  Carlsbad  and  left  him  tem- 
porarily in  charge.  Then  Gilchrist  mis- 
laid his  sense  of  humor  which  had  done 
duty  as  a conscience  for  years. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Brookbridge 
hunt  occupied  a rather  delicate  position 
in  the  county;  a position  analogous  to 
that  of  a lady  who,  having  made  an 
advantageous  marriage,  is  continually 
perturbed  lest  her  lack  of  early  educa- 
tion may  lead  her  into  betraying  herself. 
Brookbridge  was  an  old  Virginia  town, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Washington,  that 
since  the  Civil  War  had  not  really  got 
its  second  wind.  It  was  full  of  aristo- 
crats who  baked  cake,  preserved,  or  made 
Irish  crochet  for  the  Ladies’  Exchange, 
or  who  fought,  bled,  and  died  again — • 
at  the  corner  grocery — according  to  sex; 
but  who  never  lost  their  dignity  or  their 
traditions. 

Then  one  day  some  people  came  from 
New  York  and  bought  several  hundred 
acres,  overhauled  the  old  Colonial  house, 
and  put  in  so  many  bath-tubs  that  old 
Brookbridge  concluded  it  was  going  to 
have  some  sort  of  hydropathic  institu- 
tion. But  it  wasn’t,  and  a family  moved 
in.  Then  more  people  came  and  more, 
all  bath-tub  mad  apparently,  and  the  lit- 
tle freight  depot  at  the  railroad  station 
was  so  congested  with  porcelain  tubs 
that  the  native  butter-and-egg  trade  suf- 
fered. 

Strange  diversions  had  these  rich  folk 
from  the  North,  but  to  the  native  Vir- 
ginian none  of  them  presented  quite  so 
many  elements  of  humor  as  the  hunt 
club.  Of  course,  Virginia  had  always 
hunted,  but  it  hunted  something  tangible, 
and  it  did  not  dress  for  the  business  as 
if  for  a masquerade.  Tt  seemed  that  this 
particular  hunt  club,  for  all  its  sartorial 


elaboration,  hunted  nothing  worse  than 
a bad  smell.  Foxes,  like  many  other 
things  in  Virginia  after  the  war,  had 
grown  scarce,  and  the  aborigines,  in  the 
autumn,  pursued  the  humbler  coon — the 
moon  high  in  heavens,  the  hounds  bay- 
ing lustily.  In  due  season  they  hunted 
other  things,  and  cooked  them  with  sur- 
viving rites  of  the  culinary  black  arts. 
Not  so  the  hunt  club.  Gilchrist  laid  the 
drag  the  day  before,  and  on  the  morrow 
it  set  forth  in  its  splendid  pink  and  pur- 
sued the  noxious  effluvia. 

On  such  an  errand  one  November  day 
departed  Gilchrist,  when  his  horse,  pick- 
ing up  a nail  near  the  Neville  barn, 
went  lame.  Now  the  Neville  family  was 
the  social  conundrum  of  the  county. 
With  almost  diabolical  ingenuity  it  con- 
tinued to  evade  classification;  it  had  no 
conspicuous  high  - lights,  no  strong  ac- 
cents, and  beyond  its  numbers,  which 
were  Biblical  or  mid  - Victorian,  there 
seemed  nothing  about  the  Nevilles  that 
one  could  lay  hands  on.  The  old  F.  F. 
V.’s  noticed  that  their  bath-tubs  did  not 
obtrude  themselves  quite  as  openly  on 
the  county  as  did  the  other  new  people’s 
tubs,  and  beyond  deciding  that  they 
seemed  “ refined,”  and  did  not  act  as 
if  they  had  discovered  the  art  of  bath- 
ing, the  native  aristocrats  did  not  trouble 
their  heads. 

Some  of  the  hunting  set  met  various 
members  of  the  much-discussed  family 
at  the  post-office  inquiring  for  mail,  and 
the  verdict  was  that  their  speech  was 
somewhat  lacking  in  the  broad  "a,” 
a matter  about  which  the  club  was 
most  scrupulous,  pronouncing  every  u a ” 
broad,  even  in  words  like  “ hand  ” and 
“stand.”  Furthermore,  the  Nevilles 
seemed  absolutely  unhampered  by  con- 
ventions; they  drove  the  shabbiest  rigs, 
the  daughters  took  ten -mile  constitu- 
tionals in  midwinter,  clad  in  straw  hats 
and  shocking  tweeds;  one  of  the  sons, 
with  his  own  hands,  painted  some  identi- 
fying stripes  on  his  luggage,  and  ac- 
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their  flying  wedge  for  the  hunt-club  goal, 
and  daily  he  put  his  susceptible  soul 
through  a rigorous  course  of  calisthenics. 
When  his  mare  went  lame  near  the  Ne- 
ville barn  it  seemed  as  if  the  forces  of 
nature  were  in  league  against  him. 

His  emotions  were  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  alleviate;  so,  dumbly  dis- 
mounting, he  tied  the  unfortunate  mare 
to  a fence-post  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Neville  stables.  She  had  picked  up  a 
nail,  the  frog  was  cut,  and  there  was 
need  of  immediate  assistance.  In  imag- 
ination he  saw  the  entire  Neville  tribe, 
of  assorted  sizes  and  sexes,  poised  in  its 
saddles,  riding  cross-country,  full-fledged 
members  of  the  hunt  as  the  result  of  this 
particular  episode.  So  convinced  was  he 
that  they  stayed  awake  nights  scheming 
for  this  happy  consummation  of  their 
hopes,  that  he  was  almost  prepared  to 
believe  them  capable  of  holding  him  as 
a hostage  till  the  preliminaries  of  their 
hunt-club  election  had  been  arranged. 

A male  Neville  was  in  possession  of 
the  stables — a big,  bronzed,  elder-brother 
sort  of  person  who  had  a voice  like  Wo- 
tan  explaining  the  family  history  to 
Brunhilde.  And  with  him,  playing  with 
a couple  of  Airedale  terriers,  was  Muriel 
— made  for  the  destruction  of  men  and 
things;  creeds,  dynasties,  politics,  social 
distinctions,  county  exclusiveness;  the 
drag  hunt  itself  I The  sportive  gods  had 
fashioned  her  to  play  tenpins  with  them 
all. 

Gilchrist  introduced  himself,  explained 
his  predicament,  and  asked  permission 
to  telephone  for  a vet.  As  he  expected, 
the  Nevilles  were  suspiciously  cordial. 
Wotan  summoned  a groom  and  went  to 
look  at  the  mare’s  foot. 

“Are  you  fond  of  dogs?”  inquired  the 
M.  F.  H.  pro  /era.  of  the  dazzling  vision 
in  shabby  corduroy.  The  commonplace- 
ness of  his  question  smote  him  as  soon 
as  it  was  out. 

“Rather.”  She  did  not  glance  at  him. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  do  not 
have  to  be  amiable  or  wear  pretty  clothes 
or  flatter.  The  preliminaries  of  sub- 
jugation had  not  the  least  interest  for 
her.  Gilchrist  contemplated  following  up 
his  remark  about  dogs  with  one  about 
horses.  But  remembering  that  horses 
suggested  hunting,  and  hunting  the  club, 
he  refrained. 


Wotan  and  the  groom  went  to  inspect 
the  mare’s  hoof,  and  the  M.  F.  H.  pro 
tern,  floundered  after  them.  Muriel, 
whistling  to  the  dogs,  followed  with  an 
air  of  detachment  that  was  perfect. 
She  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  at 
conversation;  her  errand  was,  apparent- 
ly, a humane  consideration  of  the  afflicted 
horse.  But  the  M.  F.  H.  pro  tem.  fancied 
that  this  indifferent  exterior  which  en- 
cased her  like  the  bell  of  a diver  was  a 
sign  of  her  thirty-third  degree  coquetry. 

When  the  hoof  had  been  dressed  and 
the  invalid  had  limped  to  a box-stall, 
Gilchrist’s  eye,  roving  round  the  big, 
businesslike-looking  stables,  was  attracted 
by  a horse  well  worth  looking  at. 

“ That’s  Grey  boy,  our  Irish  hunter.” 
And  Wotan  nodded  to  the  groom  in- 
dulgently to  lead  him  out.  He  proved 
to  be  a finely  bred  horse,  with  shoulders 
that  raked  back  in  a way  to  gladden  the 
eye  of  a hunting-man,  and  the  true  Irish 
jumping  hind-quarters.  The  gray  held 
his  head  magnificently,  and  while  look- 
ing as  if  he  could  fly  like  Pegasus,  he 
hid  such  potentiality  beneath  the  man- 
ners of  an  old-school  gentleman. 

“You  may  try  him  if  you  like.  Come 
up  to  the  house  for  a cup  of  tea,  then 
ride  him  home — your  mare  is  out  of  com- 
mission. He’s  rather  a lamb  for  all  his 
6 shod-with-fire  ’ appearance.” 

Something  in  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  chest 
grew  steely  as  he  felt  his  detective  tal- 
ents grapple  with  the  Neville  question. 
These  people  had  come  to  Brookbridge 
to  sell  horses!  That  was  the  trick  up 
the  family  sleeve — as  if  half  the  hunt 
had  not  a string  it  was  trying  to  dispose 
of  already;  Gilchrist  had  even  one  or 
two  of  his  own.  In  addition  to  trying 
to  break  into  the  club,  they  contemplated 
the  social  selling  of  horses! 

But  Gilchrist,  despite  the  double  lure 
of  Muriel  and  the  Irish  hunter,  was 
adamant.  He  remembered,  when  he  had 
been  a little  boy  in  a velvet  suit  and 
lace  collar,  two  middle-aged  boys — all  of 
ten  and  twelve — quite  tatterdemalion  in 
aspect,  decoying  him  to  a lot — territory 
forbidden  by  maternal  edict — and  there 
getting  from  him  an  agate  alley,  a mu- 
sical top,  and  a box  of  colored  crayons. 
As  a man  who  knows  the  world,  Gilchrist 
did  not  propose  to  be  “done”  a second 
time. 
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But  they  had  a maddening  way,  these 
Nevilles,  of  presenting  a general  com- 
plaisance, a delightful  urbanity  to  the 
M.  F.  H.’s  refusals,  as  if  perhaps  the 
shyness  of  inexperience  might  be  at  the 
bottom  of  them.  They  were  charmingly 
tolerant,  but  his  dogged  manner  of  de- 
clining seemed  to  draw  from  them  an 
under-flicker  of  amusement,  as  if  be- 
neath the  young  man’s  rejection  of  hos- 
pitality they  found  something  fresh  and 
unspoiled;  the  very  antithesis,  as  it  were, 
of  a blase  young  man  who  has  been 
pampered  by  too  many  invitations  to  tea 
and  too  many  offers  of  mounts. 

At  the  club,  where  he  recounted  the 
adventure  a half-hour  later,  he  was  not 
regarded  as  quite  “ the  little  hero  of 
Harlem  ” he  had  anticipated.  He  was 
guyed  for  not  accepting  the  invitation  to 
tea  and  a chance  of  becoming  really  ac- 
quainted with  the  peerless  Muriel. 

“Your  middle  initial  is  A.  for  An- 
thony, isn’t  it?”  queried  Penyard,  more 
than  ordinarily  diverted  by  this  partic- 
ular excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
M.  F.  H.  pro  tern.  “ Tea,  or  the  original 
apple,  I should  have  accepted.  And  the 
Irish  hunter,  if  you  please!  My  eye,  but 
they  must  have  been  taken  with  Master 
Tony  Gilchrist!” 

“ It  was  his  i boy-on-the-burning-deck  ’ 
style  that  fetched  them.”  Quincy  Allen 
flung  a hand  aloft  and  won  a round  of 
applause  for  remembering  Mrs.  Hemans: 

“ Yet  beautiful  and  bright  be  stood. 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm, 

A creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A proud  though  childlike  form.” 

“ Hear ! Hear !”  they  shouted,  as  they 
swung  the  man  of  iron  will  to  the  table 
and  demanded  a speech  on  the  “ Whole 
Duty  of  the  M.  F.  H.” 

“ Though  I strongly  suspect  them  of 
being  royalty  incog”;  some  one  wragged 
a derisive  forefinger.  “ Then  how’ll  you 
feel  when  you  find  out  she’s  the  princess 
of  something  or  other?” 

“Rot!”  Gilchrist  defended  himself. 
“ If  they’re  any  one,  why  haven’t  they 
any  letters  of  introduction?  They’re 
rank  outsiders,  I tell  you — horse-dealers.” 

“Well,  of  course,  if  they  are  royalty 
or  dukes  or  things  like  that,”  mocked 
Penyard,  “ they  may  not  know  any  one 
in  our  humble  walk  of  life.” 


“ Would  you  consider  a Neville  hunt, 
Tony,  in  the  absence  of  foxes  in  the 
county  ? Why  not  have  a try  at  the 
Nevilles  and  exterminate  ’em?” 

“ Oh,  very  well,”  Gilchrist  said,  sulk- 
ily, “ if  you  want  to  fill  the  club  up  with 
that  sort — ” 

“ But,  my  dear  man,  a fig  for  your 
exclusiveness!  In  England  any  one  who 
can  throw  a leg  over  a horse  is  welcome.” 

“ Now,  Anthony,  the  well  - named,  re- 
member if  your  little  friends  ever  in- 
vite you  to  tea  again,  you  have  mother’s 
permission  to  go,  but  remember  not  to 
take  more  than  two  pieces  of  cake — ” 

During  this  banter  Gilchrist  had  time 
to  steady  his  thoughts,  and  the  convic- 
tion was  gradually  borne  in  upon  him 
that  he  had  been  a good  deal  of  a fool. 
He  bore  the  discovery  nobly,  and  things 
at  the  club  continued  about  the  same  as 
usual — the  biweekly  drag  and  the  never- 
fulfilled  ideal  of  hunting  a real  fox. 

Then  suddenly,  one  midwinter  after- 
noon, something  happened,  something  so 
vital  and  epoch-making  that  the  hunt 
club  secretly  dated  things  from  it  ever 
afterward.  They  were  straggling  home 
at  the  end  of  a miserable  day’s  sport.  A 
strong  wind  had  dried  up  the  scent  of 
anise-seed,  and  the  hounds  had  not  been 
able  to  pick  up  the  trail,  but  had  pottered 
on  false  excursions  of  their  own  to  the 
disgust  of  every  one.  The  cold  was  mar- 
row - searching,  with  buffeting  gusts  of 
wind  that  filled  the  eyes  with  dust,  blew 
off  hats,  and  made  fingers  wooden  on 
the  reins.  There  was  some  spectacular 
jumping,  of  course,  because  a man  does 
not  ride  four  hours  in  a train  to  amble 
through  a gate,  but  as  sport  it  had  been 
penitential.  The  tea  and  lettuce  sand- 
wiches at  the  house  of  any  club  member 
where  the  hunt  finished,  that  invariably 
formed  the  climax  of  these  affairs,  loomed 
menacingly,  the  last  touch  of  grim 
humor.  It  was  no  time  for  orange- 
pekoe;  it  was  a time  for  man’s  tea, 
heartening  and  potent,  of  Scotch  or  Irish 
brew,  and  with  talk  before  the  roaring 
fire  of  real  foxes,  men  bred  to  the  sport 
and  the  inherited  system.  So  with  polite 
prevarications  to  the  Cheever-Todds,  they 
turned  club  ward. 

The  huntsman,  headed  in  the  direction 
of  the  kennels  with  the  pack  at  his  heels, 
made  a short  cut,  to  save  a mile  or  so, 
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“Yes,  PH  swear.  Furthermore,  there 
is  not  a flask  in  the  crowd.” 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  the  fox  repeated 
the  gesture  with  cold  insolence.  He  was 
about  to  raise  his  paw  for  the  fourth 
time,  but  the  club  to  a man  turned  and 
fled.  They  rode  off  as  if  the  legions  of 
Lucifer  were  in  pursuit;  they  rode  as 
John  Gilpin  and  Tam  O’Shanter  rode, 
and  the  only  word  spoken  was  to  affirm 
that  there  was  not  a flask  in  the  crowd. 

The  pace  was  not  slackened  till  the 
lights  of  the  Neville  house  had  begun 
to  wink  at  them  in  the  darkness.  The 
Neville  house;  that  was  where  they  had 
seen  the  devilish  thing  first,  sitting  on 
the  wood  - pile  contemplating  the  scene, 
and  they  began  to  tell  one  another  that 
from  the  very  first  glimpse  there  had 
seemed  something  queer  about  that  fox. 
He  had  not  seemed  like  the  rest  of  his 
tribe;  there  had  been  something  Satanic 
about  the  way  he  lured  them  on. 

“ The  devil ! — there  it  is  again !” 

“Where?  What?  Not  that  fox?” 
came  from  different  members  of  the  club. 

“This  time  I’m  going  to  investigate; 
no  mysteries  like  that  for  me.” 

It  had  grown  dark  while  they  took 
their  wild  Tam  O’Shanter  ride  back  from 
the  hill,  but  now  the  full  November  moon 
was  high,  flooding  the  heavens  with  honey- 
colored  light.  There,  on  the  Neville 
porch,  sat  the  red  fox  on  his  haunches, 
and  industriously  spraying  him  with  an 
atomizer  was  a groom  — a little,  hard- 
faced  man  whose  countenance  looked  as 
if  it  might  have  been  cut  out  of  a cocoa- 
nut.  And  in  testimony  of  this  incred- 
ible pantomime  of  fox,  groom,  and  atom- 
izer, the  reek  of  violet  perfume  was 
strong  on  the  evening  air. 

“I  say,”  said  Penyard  to  the  groom, 
“ would  you  mind  telling  me  if  I’m  see- 
ing things  straight?  Do  I see  a fox — a 
big  red  fox — sitting  on  that  porch,  and 
are  you  spraying  an  atomizer  of  violet 
extract  on  him?” 

“Very  good,  sir,”  said  the  cocoanut- 
faced groom ; “ you’ve  mentioned  no  more 
than  you’ve  seen,  sir,  I’m  sure,  and  given 
a very  good  account  of  it,  too,  sir.” 

“ Then  why  the  devil  should  it  be  so  ?” 

The  cocoanut-faced  man  stopped  ap- 
plying the  atomizer.  “Now,  Handrew, 
will  you  be  quiet  w’ile  I’m  talkin’  to 
the  gentleman?”  The  fox  played  dead. 
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“ You  see,  sir,  Handrew  is  a tame  fox. 

Miss  Muriel  brought  ’im  up  by  ’and.  And 
’e  do  ’ave  such  a sense  of  ’umor  about 
drag  packs.  You  see,  ’e  was  reared  in  a 
great  ’unting  country ; Colonel  Clyde 
Neville,  ’im  that  went  off  a fortnight 
ago,  was  Master  of  the  Pytchley  Pack. 

And  the  drag  ’unt  do  seem  funny  to 
Handrew.”  At  the  magic  name  of 
Pytchley  they  sat  straight  in  their  sad- 
dles. The  M.  F.  H.  pro  tem .,  he  that  had 
declined  an  invitation  to  tea,  was  seeing 
things  as  a man  drowning.  But  the 
groom  continued : “ And  since  we’ve  been 
in  Hamerica,  Handrew  ’as  been  be’avin’ 
scandalous.  This  is  the  third  time  ’e’s 
’ad  ’is  joke  on  the  drag  ’unt,  w’at  do 
amuse  ’im  orful.” 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he 
plays  wild,  and  enjoys  being  hunted?” 

“ That  ’e  do,  sir ; any  morals  ’e  ’ad  in 
Hengland  ’e’s  lost  ’ere.  Sir,  the  family 
is  that  mortified  with  ’is  goin’s  on;  but 
w’at’s  to  be  done,  sir,  and  Miss  Muriel 
that  attached  to  ’im?  I spray  ’im  with 
viTet  w’en  ’e’s  about  the  ’ouse,  but  most 
generally  ’e  stops  at  the  stables.” 

“And  has  he  the  habit  of  making  of- 
fensive gestures?”  inquired  the  M.  F.  H., 
severely. 

“Oh,  sir,  don’t  misjudge  ’im  like  that; 

’e  means  no  ’arm.  The  skin  was  burnt 
on  ’is  nose  w’en  ’e  was  a pup,  and  ’e  do 
’ave  a queer  ’abit  of  scratchin’  it,  that 
do  give  ’im  an  impident  look,  but  ’e 
means  nothing — in  that  partickiler  ’is 
’eart  is  pure,  I’m  positive,  sir.” 

“I’d  like  to  explain  to  the  family,” 
continued  Gilchrist,  thinking  to  atone 
for  his  colossal  blunder,  “that  of  course 
we’d  no  idea  when  we  hunted  him  this 
afternoon  that  he  was  a pet  fox.” 

“Oh,  pray,  sir,  don’t  trouble  yourself; 
the  family  left  yesterday.  They  was  ’ere 
only  for  a short  time,  for  Miss  Muriel’s 
health,  but  she  no  more’n  they  could 
stand  it  without  any  real  ’unting;  not 
the  drag,  arsking  your  pardon,  but  the 
real  thing;  and  they’re  sailing  to-morrow 
for  Hengland.  I ham  shipping  Handrew, 
the  ’orses,  and  dogs  by  Saturday’s  steam- 
er. Yes,  sir,  thank  you,  sir;  good  evenin’, 
sir.” 

And  the  Brookbridge  Hunt  Club 
thoughtfully  moved  down  the  lane;  and 
the  most  thoughtful  of  all  was  Anthony 
Gilchrist,  M.  F.  H.  pro  tem. 
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ably  find  the  militants’  offense  as  rank 
as  their  impatient  friends  and  coun- 
selors here  do;  but  possibly  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts  they  may  have  a 
guilty  sense  of  having  paltered  with 
the  cause  so  dear  to  the  militants.  We 
do  not  say  they  have  this  sense;  say- 
ing such  a thing  would  be  something 
like  justifying  the  militants,  and  we  who 
are  averse  to  all  war  could  never  do  that. 
But  we  say  if  the  authorities  have  it, 
then  that  sense  of  guilt  may  embarrass 
them  in  being  as  high-handed  or  mailed- 
fisted  as  they  would  like  to  be,  or  we  at 
our  distance  would  like  them  to  be.  It 
is  not  a question  of  their  government’s 
losing  dignity  by  bringing  in  a suffrage 
bill  under  apparent  compulsion  from  the 
militants.  To  refuse  that  for  such  a 
reason  would  be  as  ignoble  as  the  be- 
havior of  our  own  citizens  who  are  now 
threatening  not  to  take  off  their  hats 
in  elevators  where  there  are  women  if 
the  women  persist  in  demanding  the 
vote ; or  as  those  who  pretend  they  would 
give  up  their  seats  to  women  in  the  street- 
cars if  the  women  renounced  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  franchise.  The  sly  rogues 
know  very  well  that  they  now  keep  their 
seats  for  the  comfort  of  it,  and  that  if 
women  renounced  all  hope  of  their  civil 
rights  they  would  not  offer  them  a single 
one  of  their  places.  As  for  the  chiv- 
alrous deference  now  shown  the  sex  by 
uncovering  in  elevators,  it  has  its  comid 
side,  which  must  be  evident  to  the  most 
ardent  anti-suffragist.  A man  keeps  his 
hat  on  as  he  stands  outside  of  the  ele- 
vator with  ladies;  as  soon  as  they  go 
inside  together  he  takes  it  off,  unless  he 
suspects  them  of  being  suffragists. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
conditional  and  modified  favors  are  the 
only  ones  which  anti-suffrage  men  stand 
ready  to  do  women  if  women  will  not 
ask  to  vote.  Of  course,  as  compared  with 
equal  rights  such  unequal  privileges  are 
not  to  be  overestimated.  That  they  are 
not  valued  enough,  however,  is  almost 
sufficient  evidence  that  women  are  unfit 
for  the  franchise.  If  anything  more  were 
needed  to  convince  men  of  this  it  might 
well  be  the  ungraciousness  of  some  wom- 
en in  despising  that  supremacy  in  the 
home  which  their  lieges  in  the  club  and 
the  saloon  offer  them.  The  ingrates  ask, 
“ What  home  ?”  if  they  have  none,  and 


they  have  the  indelicacy  to  imply  that 
the  men  had  better  provide  them  each  a 
home  if  they  wish  her  to  be  supreme  in 
it.  In  large  degree  such  women  prefer 
the  vote,  and  the  very  women  whom 
men  have  established  in  homes,  and  who 
have  no  excuse  for  their  ingratitude, 
would  rather  be  citizens  at  the  polls  than 
sovereigns  at  the  firesides.  The  poison, 
or  say  the  iron,  of  civic  ambition  has 
entered  into  the  souls  of  such  a vast 
number  of  women  that  the  time-honored 
metier  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  does 
not  satisfy  those  even  who  are  wives  and 
mothers;  when  they  are  not,  the  mere 
notion  seems  to  make  them  furious. 

As  for  the  chivalrous  deference  which 
all  knightly  spirits  now  offer  them  in 
lieu  of  the  right  to  help  make  the  laws 
which  govern  them,  which  tax  them  and 
punish  them,  they  have  a contempt  too 
deep  for  words.  They  boldly  question 
the  fact  whether  they  would  lose  so  little 
as  this  deference  if  they  got  the  vote. 

In  a good  many  states  they  already  have 
the  vote,  and  they  deny  that  the  men  in 
these  states  are  ruder  to  women  now 
than  they  were  before.  Whether  this  is 
really  the  case  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but 
we  suggest  that  it  might  be  useful  in 
states  where  women  are  still  unfranchised 
to  have  each  man,  when  he  comes  to 
register  before  election,  make  sworn  an- 
swers to  some  such  questions  as:  Do  you 
now  always  give  up  your  seat  in  the  car 
to  a strap-hanging  lady?  Do  you  always 
take  off  your  hat  on  entering  an  elevator 
where  there  are  ladies?  What  are  your 
views  on  Votes  for  Women  ? If  the 
elector  answers  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
vote,  but  does  neither  of  the  other  things, 
which  may  be  supposed  for  argument’s 
sake  to  render  women  supreme  in  the 
home,  he  might  be  disfranchised  at  any 
election  deciding  the  question  of  votes 
for  women.  If  he  can  truthfully  answer 
that  he  does  these  chivalrous  things  as 
due  compensation  for  the  vote  withheld, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  vote,  but  he  ought 
to  bring  at*  least  two  reliable  witnesses 
who  would  certify  that  they  have  seen 
him  do  the  things  habitually. 

As  the  reader  must  by  this  time  per- 
ceive, the  problem,  though  in  some  re- 
spects soluble,  is  not  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gordian  knot;  it  is  not  much 
easier  to  cut  than  to  untie.  In  our 
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country  the  impatience  of  women  for 
the  vote  is  expressed  not  in  brickbats  or 
petards  or  petitions,  but  in  parades,  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  New  York  holding 
their  way  unmolested,  and  in  Washing- 
ton hustled  and  insulted  by  the  friends 
of  woman’s  supremacy  in  the  home. 
Besides  the  parade  as  a means  of  pub- 
licity for  the  suffrage  cause,  the  Amer- 
ican suffragists  have  invented  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  state  and  national  capitols, 
joyously  known  to  the  press  as  hikes. 
The  hike  certainly  does  attract  notice, 
but  of  how  great  practical  effect  it  is 
remains  to  be  seen.  What  is  already 
apparent  is  that  the  women  who  hike 
are  in  earnest  about  it;  they  are  not  in 
the  hike  for  their  pleasure,  or  even  for 
their  health.  Already  the  hike  has 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  derision  with 
our  press,  which  is  so  fond  of  a joke. 
Possibly  some  dull,  thick-witted  witness, 
seeing  these  brave  women  as  they  drag 
footsore  through  snow  and  mud  and 
dust,  bearing  banners  of  a strange  de- 
vice, may  try  to  take  a little  thought, 
and  may  come  at  last  to  wonder  why  his 
mother  and  sister  and  wife  should  be 
without  the  right  he  knows  to  be  most- 
ly muddled  away  on  himself,  and  should 
have  no  more  voice  in  making  the  laws 
which  govern  them  than  the  cattle  in 
the  fields.  Perhaps  he  may  come  to 
imagine  the  heart-burning  of  the  women 
who  have  long  realized  this,  and  are 
willing  to  make  those  cruel  pilgrimages 
in  order  to  remind  him  and  his  like  of 
the  wrong  done  them. 

But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
in  recording  these  facts,  grave  and  gay, 
of  a pathetic  and  serious  struggle  we 
are  subtly  working  round  to  a defense 
of  the  English  militants.  We  indeed 
see  no  harm  in  their  having  petitioned 
sacred  majesty  for  help  where  sacred 
majesty  could  render  none.  But  that 
is  not  saying  we  would  have  the  cause 
of  woman  pour  corrosives  or  adhesives 
into  postal  boxes,  or  assault  Cabinet 
ministers  or  blow  up  their  houses,  or 
break  windows,  or  bum  railroad  sta- 
tions. We  hold  these  things,  however 
difficult  of  punishment  by  the  English 
government,  as  altogether  wrong.  Some- 
how they  ought  not  only  to  be  punished 
but  prevented,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  we  venture  a suggestion  (very  mod- 


estly and  timorously  indeed,  and  under 
favor  of  superior  wisdom)  .which  may 
contain  the  possibility  of  a solution.  It 
appears  from  all  the  English  suffragists 
have  said,  and  from  much  they  have 
done,  that  they  want  the  vote.  Well, 
then,  we  say,  let  the  English  government 
give  them  the  vote,  and  trust  to  the 
chance  that  they  will  do  what  it  hither- 
to has  been  unable  to  do:  that  is,  pre- 
vent, and,  when  they  cannot  prevent, 
punish  the  outrages  which  they  have 
been  practising  for  several  years  past 
to  the  scandal  of  Christendom  and  to 
the  peculiar  abhorrence  of  the  knightly 
gentlemen  who  would  like  us  to  believe 
they  now  give  up  their  seats  to  women  in 
cars  and  take  off  their  hats  to  them  in 
elevators. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see 
how  the  suffragettes,  when  once  they  had 
the  power,  would  deal  with  such  law- 
breakers as  they  have  been.  They  would 
deal  efficaciously,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
women  are  bom  managers  and  rulers, 
and  would  stand  no  sort  of  nonsense 
from  themselves  when  it  came  to  a 
defiance  of  their  power.  Even  as  we 
write  these  prophetic  words  there  comes 
the  tale  of  how  successfully  the  militants 
dealt  with  the  disturbers  of  a suffrage 
meeting  in  Glasgow,  which  a strong  force 
of  students  from  the  university  proposed 
to  break  up.  By  some  means  their  fell 
design  became  known  £o  the  women, 
who  grappled  efficiently  with  it.  They 
did  not  invoke  the  help  of  the  police 
whom  they  had  themselves  so  often 
foiled.  They  hired  in  a force  of  mighty 
sons  of  toil  from  the  docks,  and  when 
the  students  began  to  make  trouble  the 
sturdy  mercenaries  acted  as  “ bouncers 99 : 
they  thumped  the  studious  youth,  they 
obliged  them  to  the  hygienic  but  humble 
office  of  vacuum-cleaners  of  the  floor, 
and  then  such  as  they  did  not  throw  into 
the  street  they  thoroughly  reformed  and 
made  over  into  quiet,  law-abiding  cit- 
izens, if  they  did  not  convert  them  to 
the  suffrage  cause.  It  is  not  positively 
known  that  the  sons  of  toil  were  them- 
selves suffragists,  but  they  could  not 
have  better  befriended  the  cause  if  they 
had  been.  The  appeal  to  their  strength, 
whether  by  argument  or  money,  was  a 
stroke  of  political  genius  which  the 
world  is  destined  to  recognize  more  and 
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more  in  women.  Here  was  no  trifling 
with  the  emergency  such  as  they  were 
used  to  at  the  hands  of  men  whose  meet- 
ings they  themselves  broke  up  in  times 
past.  These  men,  if  they  had  been  as 
wise  as  the  women  have  shown  them- 
selves, would  not  have  confronted  the 
militants  with  squads  of  mild-mannered 
policemen  or  a mob  of  chivalrous  male 
spectators;  they  would  have  invoked  the 
help  of  a corps  of  “ daughters  of  the 
plow,”  or  their  equivalent  in  brawny  cooks 
and  vigorous  housemaids,  who  would  have 
dealt  with  the  militants  as  the  dock- 
laborers  dealt  with  the  students.  It  is 
rather  against  our  contention  that  in  a 
meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  held  since  the 
meeting  in  Glasgow,  the  suffragettes 
failed  to  provide  themselves  with  a guard 
of  dock-laborers,  and  were  pelted  with 
mud  and  howled  down  by  an  audience 
differing  from  them  in  opinion.  But  in 
a contention,  like  this  one  cannot  have 
everything  one’s  way.  Meanwhile,  mili- 
tancy goes  on  rejoicing  in  every  species 
of  violence  short  of  homicide. 

Concurrently  the  English  government 
has  been  behaving  as  obstructively  as  it 
knows  how.  It  is  trying  to  keep  the  mili- 
tants from  doing  these  wicked  things; 
but  it  is  confronted  by  difficulties  from 
within  and  without.  There  seems  to  be 
a disposition  lingering  from  the  old 
chivalric  impulse  in  men,  even  states- 
men, to  give  up  their  seats  to  women 
in  the  cars  and  to  take  off  their  hats  to 
them  in  elevators  which  prevents  . the 
government’s  using  the  insurgents  with 
the  frank  severity  employed  with  men 
in  rebellion.  The  hunger  strike  has 
fairly  carried  the  day.  Suffragettes, 
when  sent  to  jail,  have  refused  to  eat, 
and  forced  feeding  has  been  condemned 
by  public  sentiment.  In  Parliament  it- 
self a leader  of  His  Majesty’s  opposition 
has  denounced  it  as  cruel ; but  His 
Majesty’s  government  cannot  let  the 
prisoners  die;  it  has  to  let  them  go,  and 
do  more  and  more  violence.  The  sug- 
gestion (we  think  from  His  Majesty’s 
opposition)  that  the  militants  should  be 
deported  has  not  yet  been  tried,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  this  would  work;  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  innocent  nations, 
and  the  militants  might  be  sent  back  as 
a sort  of  anarchists  from  the  foreign 
parts  to  which  they  were  exiled. 


It  is  true  that  the  government  can 
still  hold  out  against  such  women  in  one 
way;  it  can  always  refuse  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  their  enfranchisement,  and  it 
is  refusing  to  do  this  with  a good  deal 
of  passive  persistence.  Or  it  was  doing 
it  two  months  before  this  writing  will 
reach  the  reader.  By  the  time  the  news 
of  to-day  becomes  the  annals  of  to- 
morrow, militancy  and  passive  per- 
sistence may  have  become  reconciled, 
and  votes  for  women  may  have  become 
the  law  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  becoming,  rather  slowly  but 
rather  surely,  the  law  of  this  land;  and 
here  we  will  breathe  a word  of  consola- 
tion in  the  ears  of  the  chivalrous  men 
who  would  prefer  to  keep  on  giving  up 
their  seats  in  cars  and  taking  off  their 
hats  in  elevators  to  voteless  ladies.  It 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  dread  of  these 
polite  persons  that  if  women  are  en- 
franchised the  vote  of  the  ignorant 
masses  will  simply  be  duplicated  and 
the  vote  of  the  enlightened  classes  re- 
duced to  a yet  more  desperate  minority 
than  it  is  at  present.  On  the  surface 
of  the  fact  this  is  undeniably  true,  but 
beneath  the  surface  it  will  be  found  that 
the  vote  of  the  enlightened  classes  has 
been  increased  through  the  minds  and 
merits  of  the  women  of  the  masses.  It 
is  only  among  the  rich  and  idle  that 
women  are  the  inferiors  of  men;  it  is 
only  in  what  calls  itself  the  best  society. 
Below  that  the  women  are  the  superiors, 
and  the  farther  down  you  go  you  find 
this  truer  and  truer.  The  women  of 
the  lower  classes  do  not  drink,  they  do 
not  even  smoke,  as  some  women  of  the 
upper  classes  do.  They  keep  the  house, 
and  they  make  the  earnings  of  their 
husbands  and  themselves  go  far  in  the 
practical  application  of  political  econ- 
omy, which  is  only  domestic  economy 
“ writ  largo-”  Over  the  waslitub  and 
the  cook-stove  and  the  cradle  they  have 
worked  out  problems  which  the  en- 
lightened classes  have  not  yet  thought 
out.  Almost  always  they  are  the  bettors 
of  their  mon-kind  in  mind  as  well  as 
heart;  and  when  they  get  the  vote  they 
will  naturally  come  to  the  help  of  their 
brethren  of  the  enlightened  classes,  as 
far  as  these  are  truly  enlightened,  and 
by  their  accession  they  will  reduce  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  majority. 
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to  man  as  a test  of  his  cunning,  his  vir- 
tues of  courage,  industry,  or  patience, 
and  as  a challenge  to  his  mastery.  To 
his  mind  it  presents  itself  as  an  inverted 
image  which  he  must  right  for  himself; 
Ptolemaic  astronomy,  with  its  epicyclic 
confusion,  comes  first  and  stays  long,  be- 
fore the  Copemican  resolution  into  har- 
mony. The  perspective  of  values  has 
for  him  a like  inversion,  that  tempting 
him  most  which  in  the  course  of  his 
psychical  development  he  must  put  last 
or  repudiate  altogether.  Between  the 
primitive  communality  and  that  of  a rea- 
sonably developed  commonwealth  lies  the 
whole  history  of  the  race,  full  of  rapine 
and  strife  based  on  selfish  interests,  in- 
ternecine faiths,  restricted  patriotisms. 
So  humanity  stumbles  along  in  its  grad- 
ual progression  toward  humanism — the 
last  trope  of  the  cycle  in  graceful  tri- 
umph contradicting  the  first  trope  of 
apparently  errant  departure.  The  end  is 
not  yet,  but  we  can  see  it  as  a divinely 
impelled  course  of  creative  realization, 
prophetically  accepted  by  the  soul. 

The  illusion,  the  whole  masquerade, 
however  it  may  near  at  hand  appeal  to 
a sense  of  irony,  is  seen  to  have  been 
and  still  to  be  inevitable,  not  in  a fatal- 
istic or  deterministic  sense,  but  because 
of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

The  poses  of  this  human  creature;  the 
impositions  in  which  he  participates  or 
to  which  he  is  subjected;  the  many 
guises  of  authority,  military,  priestly, 
and  aristocratic;  his  monstrous  egotisms 
and  ambitions;  his  fantastic  fears  and 
equally  fantastic  hopes;  his  stilted  hero- 
isms; the  pageantry  he  delights  in,  and 
the  shows  that  afford  him  entertainment 
— these  are  not  consciously  insincere  at- 
titudes, nor  lacking  a kind  of  exaltation. 
Classic  poetry  has  made  them  its  chosen 
investment,  and  often  a feature  of  its 
theme.  Religious  pompds  of  their  very 
essence.  More  and  more  in  every  suc- 
cessive age  they  seem  to  have  only  the 
exaltation  of  inflation,  bubbles  to  be 
pricked  by  irony,  exaggerations  aban- 
doned to  comic  shows  for  light  amuse- 
ment. We  note  the  effects  of  this  change 
in  literature  as  in  life,  and  impute  it 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  realism  which  has 
to  such  an  extent  displaced  romanticism. 
When  the  peasants  of  continental  Europe 
divest  themselves  of  picturesque  costumes 


and  even  adopt  sober  customs,  and  when 
parliaments  hardly  tolerate  the  ornate 
and  stately  rhetorician,  we  feel  that  the 
so  greatly  altered  mood  of  literature  and 
art  is  only  the  drift  of  a general  move- 
ment in  the  expression  of  life.  In  as 
far  as  it  arises  from  a newly  awakened 
sense  of  reality,  and  is  creative  realism, 
we  are  more  hopeful  of  humanism.  But 
if,  in  the  cases  of  peasants,  statesmen, 
writers,  or  artists,  it  means  simply  “ get- 
ting down  to  business,”  it  is  sadly  to  be 
deplored. 

The  mere  mechanism  of  our  existence 
involves  serious  business,  where  economy 
absorbs  studious  attention  and  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  efficiency.  All  the 
laborer’s  unnecessary  motions  divert  en- 
ergy from  its  main  objective  and  must 
be  eliminated.  The  ratio  between  the 
supply  of  a product  and  the  demand  for 
it  must  be  carefully  measured.  Natural 
resources  must  be  jealously  husbanded. 
Government  is  etitrained  to  this  dis- 
cipline of  economy,  and  of  regulative  ad- 
justments besides,  so  that  no  class  shall 
have  special  privilege  or  suffer  injury. 
Urgent  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
against  any  diversion  of  education  from 
directly  practical  ends. 

All  this,  which  ignores  art,  and  lit- 
erature as  an  art,  is  progressive,  and 
though,  in  its  higher  region  of  effort, 
happily  open  to  the  inspiration  of  life, 
is  not  directly  an  expression  of  life  it- 
self. It  is,  as  so  large  a portion  of  our 
existence  must  be,  contrary  to  Nature, 
who,  strict  as  are  her  laws,  is  prodigal 
to  excess  in  the  expenditure  of  her  forces ; 
eontraiy  also  to  human  nature  in  its 
most  spontaneous  and  most  interesting 
manifestations.  The  realization  of  life 
is  not  through  our  economies,  not  the 
result  of  our  studies,  but  an  unpre- 
meditated issue. 

A superabundant  life,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  utility  or  of  any  but  innocent- 
ly joyous  service,  if  it  be  but  the  over- 
flow of  animal  spirits,  is  a bounty  nearly 
allied  to  the  Christian  graces  that  tran- 
scend all  standards  of  merit.  The  play 
of  life  on  any  plane,  though  we  may  note 
only  its  relaxation,  derives  from  an 
ascending  fountain  beyond  our  observa- 
tion; it  is  at  its  source  something  essen- 
tial, though  we  count  it  superfluous.  On 
the  loftiest  plane  of  thought  and  feeling. 
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our  aspirations  for  knowledge  and  power, 
passing  beyond  their  selfishly  ambitious 
phases  and  becoming  disinterested,  are 
the  very  wings  of  the  soul  in  the  joyous 
disport  of  open  and  buoyant  flight.  The 
simile  is  not  an  altogether  happy  one, 
since  it  too  strongly  suggests  a separate 
and  individual  ascension  above  the  world 
of  things  and  people,  whereas  no  such 
separateness  is  possible  in  any  psychical 
rapture;  but  it  enables  us,  because  it 
suggests  ascension,  more  readily  to  recog- 
nize the  essential  reality  in  this  higher 
play — a reality  which  is  confused  and 
disguised  in  apparently  objectless  de- 
lights and  amusements. 

In  both  the  exaltation  and  relaxation 
of  action  or  sensibility,  communality  has 
from  the  beginning  been,  as  it  always 
must  be,  the  indispensable  element  of 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction.  There  is  no 
genuine  expression  of  life,  no  realiza- 
tion of  it,  that  is  not  social  in  this  all- 
inclusive  sense. 

This,  then,  is  the  human  scene  of  ac- 
tivity and  feeling,  detached  from  the 
strictly  utilitarian  phase  of  existence, 
and  as  we  see  it  in  the  free  play  of  life, 
in  the  tension  of  art  and  in  the  relaxa- 
tion of  amusement.  In  thus  diversify- 
ing the  scene,  we  do  not  give  faith  a 
place  apart,  with  separate  functions,  re- 
garding it  rather  as  most  essentially  a 
part  of  the  free  play  of  social  life.  It 
is  in  religious  ritual  and  processional 
rather  than  in  the  life  of  faith  that  we 
make  a sharp  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular;  and  in  the  retro- 
spect of  our  human  scene,  the  outward 
manifestations  of  religious  ecstasy,  ex- 
altation, and  awe  exceed  in  pomp  and 
impressive  majesty  all  other  features  of 
the  spectacle.  It  was  in  these  that,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  race,  the  crea- 
tive imagination,  still  inseparable  from 
faith  which  was  its  inspiration,  shaped 
its  first  embodiments  in  music,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  drama — arts  that 
were  later  specialized  in  their  separate 
fields.  Therefore  we  may  properly  re- 
gard these  outward  embodiments  of  faith 
as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  tension 
we  ascribe  to  art. 

The  sense  of  reality  in  the  life  of  faith 
does  not  to-day  so  inevitably  find  or  seek 
expression  in  detached  ceremonial  as  in 
ancient  and  medieval  times;  nor  does  it 


so  closely  blend  with  the  forms  of  im- 
aginative art.  It  is  more  and  more  the 
inspiration  of  all  life,  as  Reason  more 
and  more  becomes  the  light  of  life.  But 
first  it  had  to  submit  to  the  refractions 
of  the  human  intellect,  to  those  processes 
of  reasoning  whereby  creative  Reason 
suffers  inversion  and  contradiction  (be- 
coming the  Logos  alogos  of  the  school- 
men)— to  the  notionalization  of  dogma. 

Now  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  tol- 
erance that  we  should  see  every  stage  of 
the  evolution  by  which  our  sense  of  real- 
ity has  been  reached  as  a part  of  the 
realization,  however  much  of  unreality 
it  may  seem  to  include  in  its  outward 
presentment.  We  must  also  confess  that 
what  we  call  our  ideals  would  never  have 
been  attained  but  for  just  those  mani- 
festations in  the  human  past  that  seem 
most  contradictory  to  them.  The  man 
who  most  zealously  espoused  martial 
heroism  in  the  twelfth  century  stood  for 
the  same  reality,  under  the  guise  it  then 
wore,  as  the  man  who  is  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  peace — or  rather  of  a new 
kind  of  war — in  our  twentieth  century. 

So  in  the  pomp  and  spectacle  we  do 
not  see  an  empty  show.  What  men  have 
cherished  they  have  exalted,  and  until 
the  principle  becomes  a clear  intuition, 
an  inmost  reality,  its  fervor  will  seek 
outward  expansion,  with  objective  im- 
pressiveness. It  will  not  lack  intensive- 
ness, even  to  the  pitch  of  fanaticism. 
Even  that  other  kind  of  apparent  un- 
reality, scholasticism,  bursts  into  flame. 
Look  at  Abelard.  Behold  an  auto-da- 
fe!  The  stoning  of  Anaxagoras  by  the 
Athenian  mob  was  an  elemental  episode 
beside  the  sublime  spectacle  of  Calvin 
burning  Servctus! 

Representative  art,  even  since  its  de- 
tachment from  the  immediate  service  of 
religion,  has  always  sought  this  objective 
impressiveness.  It  is  not  a fault,  an  ex- 
cellence rather,  — certainly  a necessity. 

For,  while  modem  art  and  literature 
may  divest  themselves  of  old  glosses  and 
adopt  the  tension  and  texture  of  life, 
their  investment  must  veil  at  the  same 
time  that  it  reveals  the  creative  quality. 

The  world  into  which  we  have  grown, 
and  the  humanity  with  which  we  have 
blended — these  together  constituting  our 
ever- broadening  consciousness  — afford 
this  ever-changing  investment. 
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1 don’t  want  him  to  know  anything  about 
it  until  I’ve  made  some  money — I will 
Hurely  do  that,  won’t  I?  ...  I will?  Then 
that’s  settled. 

It  said  my  money  would  be  quite  safe,  in 
that  perfectly  lovely  thingumbob  you  sent 
me.  ...  Oh  yes,  I see — prospectus.  It 
was  nice  of  you  to  send  me  one — 1 wonder 
how  you  thought  of  it,  and  just,  too,  when 
I was  dying  to  make  some  money  without 
taking  any  risks  or  trouble.  ...  I see,  all 
I have  to  do  is  to  give  it  to  you,  and  you 
do  the  rest — so  to  speak.  I thought  your — 
your — perspective  was  beautifully  gotten 
up— and  the  picture  of  the  “ladies’  room” 
so  attractive.  That  sort  of  idea — all  the 
pretty  furniture  and  palms  and  things — just 
inspires  one  with  confidence.  I wouldn’t 
part  with  one  penny  in  a grimy,  dingy 
old  office.  Then  on  one  page  was  a 
picture  of  a man — such  a good-looking 
young  fellow  — sitting  at  a big  table 
handing  out  bunches  of  money  to  a 
crowd  of  women  and  marked  “ A happy 
Saturday  morning” — that  caught  my  eye 
at  once.  . . . Oh,  I see,  that  was  you,  pay- 
ing your  lady  clients  what  they  made  in 
the  week?  What  a lovely  idea!  I can’t 
begin  quick  enough.  . . . Oh,  yes,  I’ve 
brought  ray  money  with  me.  Presently  I’m 
going  to  ask  you  just  to  turn  your  back 
for  a moment.  . . . Oh,  you  understand? 

What  a perfectly  lovely  room  this  is — 
ever  so  much  like  the  picture — palms  and 
all.  And  how  beautifully  fresh  they  are — 
What  do  you  do  to  keep  them  like  that? 
„ . . Oh,  you  don’t  take  care  of  them  your- 
self? . . . Oh,  I see.  Well,  I have  the 
worst  luck  with  palms.  Last  February  I 
was  giving  a tea,  and  my  husband  said, 
“ Hire  some  palms,”  but  I said,  “ I hate  to 
pay  out  money  and  then  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it  ” — to  keep,  I mean — so  I made 
up  my  mind  to  pay  a little  more — or  rather 
a good  deal  more — and  buy  them  outright 
and  have  them  for  always.  “ Always,”  is  a 
joke  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  for  you  will 
hardly  believe  me  those  wretched  palms 
didn’t  wait  a week  before  they  started  in 
to  die.  And  I did  every  single  thing  I pos- 
sibly could  to  them.  Some  one  said  not  to 
give  them  too  much  water  as  it  drowned 
them  and  rotted  the  roots,  so  I kept  them 
almost  without  water,  and  then  some  else 
said  palms  were  a plant  that  needed  lots 
of  water,  so  I kept  them  religiously  soaked 
for  a while,  but  it  didn’t  do  a bit  of  good — 
just  like  some  people — no  matter  how  much 
you  do  to  try  to  please  them  they  just 
won’t  appreciate  it,  or  do  one  thing  to 
show  they  care.  Now  my  husband — well, 
I’m  not  going  to  say  anything,  but — 

. . . Oli,  yes,  1 told  you  I’ve  brought  my 
money  with  me  and  if  you  will  just  turn 
your  back — Oh,  what  a perfectly  lovely  view’ 
you  have  from  this  window — I hadn’t 
noticed  it  before.  And  it  must  Ik*  nice  and 
cool  so  high  up  hero  in  the  summer — I can 
just  fancy  howr  comfortable  you  can  make 
yourself  in  that  window'  on  a hot  day, 
with  a good  novel  and  a big  box  of  choco- 


lates. . . . Oh,  no,  I suppose,  you  really 
are  much  too  busy  for  that. 

And  speaking  of  hot  weather  reminds  me 
what  I want  to  make  some*  extra  money,  all 
ray  own,  for — though  really  I wouldn’t 
want  you  to  think  my  husband  wTas  the 
least  bit  close  with  me — he  isn’t — for  in- 
stance, not  a bit  like  my  friend  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds’s husband,  he  hardly  gives  her  car- 
fares outside  paying  her  bills.  Now,  my — 
. . . Oh,  no,  she  manages  to  save  a little — 
. . . No.  I can’t  exactly  say  how  much  she 
has — still  I know  you’re  not  interested  in 
that  now' — What  I w*as  saying  is,  my 
husband  isn’t  stingy,  and  yet  I can’t  say 
he  is  exactly  wrhat  you  might  call  over- 
generous.  I have  my  regular  allowance  and 
then  I manage — in  a way.  Well,  now  that 
we  are  going  to  do  business  together,  per- 
haps I might  as  well  tell  you  how  I do  it. 

You  see  it’s  like  this;  I order  a whole  lot 
of  things  from  the  trades-people — mostly 
from  the  grocer — he’s  such  a nice  obliging 
man — you  would  never  think  he  had  four 
children — Well,  as  I said,  I order  a whole 
lot  more  things  than  I want  and  then 
when  they  come  I go  around  to  Mr. 
Schwa  rtze — that’s  his  name — and  say  it 
was  a mistake  and  please  wTill  he  take 
them  back,  and  he  says,  “ Certainly,  madam, 
anything  I can  do  to  oblige,”  and  I say, 
“ Well,  as  you’ve  got  them  down  on  the  bill 
now  I won’t  trouble  you  to  take  them  ofF, 
but  just  charge  them  up  and  perhaps  you 
wouldn’t  mind  just  giving  me  the  money 
for  them.”  And  he  does,  and  in  exchange 
for  obliging  me  he  says  “ Perhaps  you 
won’t  mind  my  charging  you  a little  more 
for  the  things  by  my  taking  them  back,” 
and  I sav  “ Certainly  not,  as  you’ve  been 
so  very  kind  I think  it’s  only  honest  to 
let  you  charge  a bit  extra.”  Really,  he  is 
such  a nice  man — and  almost  a gentleman, 
as  you  can  see  from  this,  and  . . . Oh, 
dear,  I hope  your  telephone  isn’t  going  to 
ring  all  the  time  we’re  talking — it  mixes 
me  up  so  I forget  what  I want  to  say. 

. . . Now’,  that  was  nice  of  you  to  tell 
that  person  you  were  engaged  on  important 
business  and  couldn’t  be  disturbed  for  some 
time — 1 hate  to  be  hurried.  . . . No,  I’ve 
brought  the  money  itself — not  a check. 
Well,  as  I was  saying  when  that  wretched 
telephone  rang,  what  I want  to  make  some 
money  for  is — I don’t  suppose  you  could 
give  me  a rough  idea  of  liowr  much  a 
month  you  are  going  to  make  for  me?  . . . 
Oli,  no,  of  course  not — how  silly  of  me — I 
quite  understand.  Well,  you  see  the  woman 
who  lives  in  the  next  house  to  ours — I 
couldn’t  call  her  a lady — I mean  not  a real 
one,  although  she  does  keep  three  servants 
— -well,  she  just  tries  to  outshine  me  in 
everything  I do — isn’t  it  a nasty  spirit? 
And  just  when  T think  I’ve  got  a ncwr  gown 
or  given  a party  to  beat  her  last  one — 
Well,  what  I was  going  to  say  is,  they  take 
a cottage  at  the  seaside  every  year,  and  I 
want  to  be  able  to  buy  one  so  I can  crow 
over  her — do  you  see? 

. . . Ye-es,  I think  she  has  a good  deal 
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A Bay  of  Biscay  Watering-place 

BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


DRESSED  in  white  flannels  and  at 
his  ease  beneath  a sheltering  tree, 
the  sentimental  tourist  may  seem 
to  the  idle,  indigenous  promenader  by 
the  seaside  only  another  idler.  He  is  in 
reality  an  impassioned  collector  of  water- 
ing-places, excitedly  examining  his  latest 
acquisition,  and  having,  like  all  other  col- 
lectors, an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  value 
and  inner  significance.  As  wise  art  critics 
pretend  to  see  the  history  of  a century 
in  an  ivory  statuette,  or  the  soul  of  a 
people  in  a peachblow  vase,  so,  he  would 
maintain,  can  he  reconstruct  the  whole 
character  of  a modern  nation’s  civiliza- 
tion from  the  colors  its  women  wear  at 
the  casino,  or  the  castles  its  nice,  bare- 
foot children  build  upon  the  sands.  He 
warms  himself  in  both  the  sun  and  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  a discriminating 
philosopher.  And  his  method,  among 
many  pleasant  methods  of  enjoying  the 
world’s  pleasant  places,  may  be  recom- 
mended as  perhaps  the  pleasantest. 

But  the  tourist  thus  turned  philos- 
opher must  be  prepared  for  rude  sur- 
prises— for  summer  capitals  which  de- 
cline to  be  in  the  least  what  he  expected 
them  to  be.  He  must,  to  take  at  once  a 
striking  and  agreeable  example,  be  ready 
for  San  Sebastian  and  for  some  revision 
of  his  ideas  of  Spain. 

The  American  especially,  since  the  late 
unpleasantness,  is  apt  to  incline  to  decent 
sympathy  with  a vanquished  antagonist, 
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to  think,  perhaps  with  a tinge  of  senti- 
mental melancholy,  of  a once  proud  power 
sitting  weary  and  disheveled  among  her 
ancient  splendors.  For  such  a point  of 
view  San  Sebastian  is  invigorating  and 
tonic,  a revolutionary  watering-place.  If 
Spain  be  indeed  gone  to  seed,  it  is  the 
oddest  thing  that  her  favorite  summer 
resort  should  be  almost  the  neatest,  trim- 
mest, spick-and-spannest,  most  prosperous- 
looking  seaside  place  in  Europe.  At  the 
station  the  sun  shines,  a cabman  in  a 
bright  scarlet  Basque  cap  gaily  cracks  his 
whip  and  drives  you  across  a mag- 
nificent bridge  spanning  the  river  Uru- 
inea,  through  clean,  well-built  streets, 
and — if  you  have  not  engaged  rooms  al- 
ready and  choose  to  arrive  and  hunt  for 
them  at  the  height  of  the  bull-figliting 
and  bathing  season  — to  many  well- 
equipped  and  well-crowded  hotels,  where 
prices  seem  singularly  ill  adapted  to  an 
impoverished  clientele,  and  indeed  to  the 
American  visitor  might  possibly  seem 
some  slight  revenge  inflicted  upon  him 
for  the  loss  of  Cuba.  The  excellent  Mr. 
Baedeker,  whom  it  is  always  a pleasure 
to  quote,  remarks  somewhat  darkly  that 
the  prices  at  San  Sebastian  are  “ relative- 
ly high.”  It  might  be  a waste  of  time 
to  ask  to  what  they  are  relative.  They 
are  probably  no  worse  than  those  of  any 
fashionable  place  in  mid -August;  the 
point  is  that  the  Spanish  people  are 
amply  able  to  support  a favorite  and 
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icy  spring-time  sea.  San  Sebastian  has, 
or  aspires  to  have,  an  all-year  season; 
for  the  present  we  shall  consider  it  a sum- 
mer place,  unvexed  by  Britons.  The 
English,  with  a fleet,  captured  and  de- 
stroyed the  town  in  1813;  they  have  not 
destroyed  it  since — neither  with  tourists’ 
tickets  nor  with  any  of  the  artillery  which 
has  laid  waste  so  many  fair  Continental 
pleasure  - grounds.  San  Sebastian  spar- 
kles for  Spain  alone — for  Spain,  that  is, 
and  for  all  the  great  Spanish  countries 
beyond  the  sea. 

Spanish- Americans  have  begun  to  per- 
vade the  world,  but  nowhere  is  it  so  in- 
teresting to  see  them  as  in  Spain,  where 
there  is  something  almost  romantically 
fine  in  their  feeling  that,  though  the 
Peninsula  is  no  longer  the  proud  mis- 
tress of  the  Americas,  it  is  still  in  some 
sense  the  center  of  the  Spanish  world, 
to  which  they,  children  of  the  West,  must 
come  from  time  to  time  in  pleasant  pil- 
grimage. The  most  elegant  and  lovely 
Mexicans,  Cubans,  Uruguayans,  Argen- 
tinians, Chilians,  Peruvians,  may  all  be 
seen  upon  San  Sebastian’s  promenades. 
They  blossom  in  amazing  Paris  frocks, 
jewels  of  great  value, 
strange  accents,  and 
a pleasant,  varied 
freshness  and  joy  of 
life  which  seems  to 
invigorate  the  town — 
and  to  fill  the  hotel- 
keepers’ pockets. 

Perhaps  one  cannot, 
after  all,  deny  to  San 
Sebastian  the  title  of 
the  Spanish  cosmop- 
olis. 

On  the  map,  the 
great  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees  as  it  reaches 
triumphantly  from 
the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic  seems  to 
end  at  the  latter  sea, 
but  the  eye  is  de- 
ceived by  the  deeper 
coloring  with  which 
the  printer  has  mark- 
ed the  international 
boundary.  A range 
of  lesser  mountains 
sweeps  westward  along 
the  north  coast  of 


Spain,  toward  that  distant  and  un- 
known Galicia  and  that  famous  shrine 
of  St.  James  at  Compostella,  the  re- 
sort, through  the  centuries,  of  pious 
pilgrims  wearing  the  traditional  scal- 
lop - shell  upon  their  hats.  Looking 
south  from  either  of  the  hills  which 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  bay  at  San 
Sebastian,  you  can  see  the  green,  fer- 
tile country  rise  to  uplands  of  heather, 
bracken,  and  the  scented  pines,  and  be- 
yond, in  the  blue  distance,  to  the  somber, 
high  range  behind  which  lies  the  stern 
and  savage  central  plateau  stretching  to 
Madrid.  This  northern  slope  is  the 
Basque  country,  inhabited  by  that  inex- 
plicable race  once  thought  to  be  the  one 
remnant  of  the  earlier  Europeans  which 
had  withstood  the  Aryan  invasion.  It 
is  a land  rich  in  corn-fields  and  pasture- 
lands,  filled  with  trim,  happy  villages, 
and  intersected  by  smooth,  hard,  white 
roads;  it  is,  they  say,  the  prettiest  coun- 
try-side in  Spain.  A rocky  line  of  cliffs 
gallantly  meets  the  winter  storms  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  breaks  the  onset  of 
the  small  waves  of  the  summer  sea. 

Some  twenty  miles  beyond  the  frontier, 
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iuer$  who  have  elwn^r  to  the  traditional 
east  mue  of  tin*  Basque  and  Galieian 
coast*  and  are  in  black  broadcloth  knick- 
erbockers slit  up  from  the  knee  and  laced 
over  an  inner  pair  of  white  pique.  On 
their  gri^dpd  heads  they  knot  silk  hand- 
kerchief*  of  a rich*  deep  purple  or  a 
somber  e rim  son,  when  it  is  no  great  ef- 
fort to  fem  .v  that  they  are  venerable  and 
rt^peetaoly  retired  pirates  lingering  on 
from  romantic,  < ighti  enth-ecntury  days 
open  the  Spanish  Main.  And  when  you 
bear  them  mumbling  that  strange  Basque 
language  or  queer  dialects  of  Spanish, 
you  feel  (hut  romance  is  not  all  in  cos- 
hiDic. 

The  humbler  parr  of  Sun  Sebastian’s 
female  population  preserves  one  definite 
national  appurtenance  of  costume,  tlic 
mantilla,  which,  though  it  is  nowadays 
often  reduced  to  a mere  wisp  of  black 
veiling,  is  still  pleasantly  picturesque. 
And  its  blackness  is  more  truly  the  na- 
tional color  than  the  brighter,  swagger* 
irur  r»>d  and  yellow  of  the  royal  banners. 
In  alb  walks  of  life  in  Spain  black  dresses 


race,  with  all  the  salt  savor  of  this  thrifty, 
self-respecting  northern  coast,  and  is.  on 
the  whole,  the  pleasantest  sight  on  the 
sands. 

The  children,  who  spend  the  whole  day 
t fie  re,  are  of  course  delightful,  too— 
sands  should  not  exist  without  children, 
and  indeed  rarely  do.  But,  to  the  regret 
of  tin  international  lieuch-studept,  Span- 
ish juvenile  work  in  tTench -digging  and 
fort-building  is  never  carried  to  that  tier- 
feet  ion  which  obtains  in  France.  Inter- 
est in  observ i rig  eh i h 1 ren  at  San  Selmst inn 
is  apt  to  he,  if  one  may  avow  it  wit  lout 
shame,  interest  in  looking  at  their  nurse- 
maids. glorified  peasant  girl-,  gorgeous 
with  streaming  ribbons  and  adorned  with 
corals  and  gold  nntl  silver  filigree  ear- 
rings, hair-pin sk  and  necklaces.  Except 
on  bull- fight  days,  when  the  streets  grow 
gay  with  matadors  and  picadors  on  their 
way  to  tne  Plaza  do  Toros,  the  nurses,  and 
the  rod -capped  cabmen  are  the  brightest 
spots  pf  color  in  the  town. 

Sennet  imes  in  the  sun  bv  the  port  and 
the  old  town  you  will  find  ancient  mar- 
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are  incredibly  common.  It  is  not 
France’s  crepe;  across  the  border  that 
would  be  comprehensible,  for  the  rules  of 
French  mourning  are  so  strict  that  re- 
spectable ladies  of  the  bourgeoisie  may 
be  discovered,  the  death  of  whose  remotest 
cousins  by  marriage  has  kept  them  for 
decades  continuously  in  the  garb  of  woe. 
Black  at  San  Sebastian  is  apt  to  mean 
black  satin,  also  Spanish  lace,  and  hats 
with  tossing  black  plumes.  At  the 
Casino  you  will  often  see  groups  of  a 
dozen  black-garbed  ladies,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  promenade  pass  handsome 
creatures  in  odd  black-satin  cloaks,  like 
figures  in  some  nineteenth-century  car- 
nival. 

The  most  curious  note  of  black,  how- 
ever, is  the  robes  of  the  numerous  priests, 
young  and  old,  who  are  always  lounging 
along  the  front  or  strolling  through  the 
Alameda  and  its  neighboring  streets. 
The  sight  surprises  you,  because  you 
are  not  apt  to  think  of  priests  as  having 
holidays,  least  of  all  as  passing  them  in 
any  place  agreeable  to  the  laity.  We 
are  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  English 
vicars  and  curates  fairly  swamping  the 
Continent,  but  we  flatteringly  attribute 
to  the  Roman  clergy  a constant  slavery 
to  duty.  Here  at  San  Sebastian,  though 
they  thriftily  hear  the  music  at  the  Ca- 
sino from  the  park  outside — thus  saving 
the  admission  fee  and  avoiding  the  temp- 
tations of  the  petits  chevaux  tables — 
and  certainly  do  not  frequent  the  most 
expensive  hotels  and  restaurants,  priests 
have  quite  the  air  of  enjoying  themselves. 
Spain  is  still  the  Catholic  country  of 
Europe,  and  the  clerical  black  gowns 
fluttering  in  the  sea-breeze  deepen  the 
philosophical  tourist’s  conviction  that 
San  Sebastian  is  Spain  in  little.  Even 
the  sight  of  the  same  black  gowns  at  the 
hull-fight  doe9  not  disturb  this  convic- 
tion, though  it  may  indeed  provoke,  as 
the  French  would  say,  more  furious 
thought. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros,  a smart,  new 
arena  in  the  Moorish  style,  stands  on  a 
slight  elevation  beyond  the  river.  From 
here  and  there  in  the  town  you  are  al- 
ways catching  glimpses  of  it,  always  re- 
membering in  consequence  the  national 
sport.  Bull-fights  are  indeed  the  events 
of  the  San  Sebastian  season;  there  is  no 
blinking  that  fact,  whether  it  be  agreeable 
nr ol.  cxxvn.— No/758.— *2 


or  otherwise.  They  supply  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  year.  There  is  a great 
bull-fight  at  Easter-time,  a gala  fortnight 
in  August,  and  indeed  all  through  the 
season  the  sands  of  the  arena  are  kept 
red.  On  the  days  of  a corrida  de  toros 
the  streets  are  alive  with  crowds  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  plaza,  with  other 
crowds  standing  patiently  to  watch  and 
envy  them.  Half  the  buildings  of  the 
town  are  gay  with  scarlet  and  yellow 
bunting.  The  cab-drivers  with  the  red 
Basque  caps  crack  their  whips  and  raise 
their  prices.  The  hotel  restaurants  are 
filled  to  overflowing;  the  town,  in  short, 
seething  with  excitement.  Gaudily  har- 
nessed mules,  which  will  later  drag  out 
the  victims — or  heroes,  if  you  prefer — 
of  the  bull-ring,  prance  noisily  through 
the  streets  toward  the  Plaza.  Picadore3 
sturdily  seated  on  their  horses  pass  by, 
and  among  the  stream  of  carriages  an 
occasional  cab  conveys  a group  of  mata- 
dors in  shining,  spangled  satin  cloaks, 
or  a bevy  of  ladies  from  Seville,  who  wear 
their  gay  Andalusian  costume,  and  will 
later  hang  their  wonderful  embroidered 
silk  shawls  over  their  box’s  rail  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  southern  fighters 
who  have  come  to  compete  here  in  the 
north.  San  Sebastian  is  on  parade  on 
bull-fight  days  as  at  no  other  time. 

There  is  here  no  intention  to  describe 
the  sport  itself;  that  has  been  done  too 
often  and  too  well  already,  and  bull-fights 
are  much  the  same  everywhere  in  Spain. 

Nor  is  there  here  any  wish  to  defend  the 
pastime.  That  is  a problem  which  does 
not  concern  San  Sebastian,  and  it  is 
wholly  with  San  Sebastian  and  its  point 
of  view  that  we  are  concerned.  On 
those  gala  days  mothers  and  fathers  take 
their  little  children  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
to  see  the  bulls  and  horses  killed,  tutors 
and  even  priests  conduct  boys  thither, 
and  one  is  almost  prepared  to  believe 
that  the  head  mistresses  of  girls’  schools 
lead  thither  lines  of  their  tender  charges. 
Bull-fighting  seems  to  the  Spanish  quite 
the  diversion  for  young  people,  like 
matinees  of  “ Peter  Pan.”  It  may  be 
that  the  many  educational  establishments 
which  exist  at  San  Sebastian  are  popular 
because  they  offer  not  only  good  educa- 
tion, but  good  air  and  good  bull-fighting. 

The  foreigner,  perhaps  unsympathetic 
with  the  sport  itself,  may  find  it  odd  that 
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the  big  corridas  take  place  on  the  great 
religious  festivals.  He  may  smile  cyn- 
ically to  observe,  for  example,  how  the 
natural  satisfaction  attendant  in  August 
upon  the  recurrent  anniversary  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
tempered  by  equally  natural  distress 
caused  by  Bombita  of  Bilboa,  or  some 
other  famous  matador’s  having  been 
tossed  by  a bull.  (He  will  do  well  to 
remember  Christmas  at  home,  often 
celebrated  by  an  extra  matinee  of  the 
burlesque  company.)  But  whether  he 
goes  to  the  bull-fight  or  not,  he  will  like 
the  crowds  and  the  excitement. 

Excitement  is  a word  to  be  written 
perhaps  with  reservations.  Spanish 
crowds  have  the  extraordinary  faculty 
of  being  noisy  and  yet  grave.  The  bull- 
fight breaks  down  some  of  the  national 
reserve;  all  other  pleasures  are  enjoyed 
with  dignity.  To  take  but  one  example, 
there  are  often,  on  August  evenings,  the 
prettiest  imaginable  fireworks  upon  the 
Concha.  The  terrace  of  the  Casino  is 
crammed  with  a well-dressed  mob,  and 
the  open  parkage  of  the  front  well  filled 
on  all  such  occasions.  But  bursting 
rockets  may  fill  the  sky  with  multi- 
colored stars,  and  set  pieces  of  flower  in 
golden  sparks  along  the  curving  shore 
without  once  eliciting  from  the  crowds 
the  catch  in  the  breath  and  the  pro- 
longed ejaculations  which  are  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  inevitable  ac- 
companiment of  pyrotechnical  display. 
Gravely  the  crowds  gather  and  gravely 
they  disperse.  The  thing  to  be  noticed 
especially  is  that  there  are  crowds,  and 
that  to  be  in  a crowd  is,  for  the  fre- 
quenters of  San  Sebastian,  most  desirable. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  surely,  is 
the  “ promenade  ” in  and  for  itself  rec- 
ognized as  so  adequate  a pleasure.  No- 
where else  do  people  promenade  in  their 
best  clothes,  the  happier  the  more  closely 
their  condition  approximates  that  of  the 
traditional  sardine.  There  are  band  morn- 
ings in  August  on  the  Alameda,  an  at- 
tractive oblong  park,  with  shops,  hotels, 
cafes,  and  clubs  around  it,  when  the 
scene,  one  may  quite  venture  to  say. 
“ beggars  description.”  The  cafes  and 
clubs  are  jammed,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  allee  at  least  six  rows  of  chairs 
are  packed  solidly  with  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  of  female  elegance.  Between  these 


slowly  flow  two  solid,  well-dressed  streams, 
if  one  may  employ  the  phrase,  literally 
crawling  up  and  down,  at  something  less 
than  the  pace  of,  say,  molasses  or  lava. 
The  shuffling  of  feet  and  the  general  hum 
of  talk  most  happily  drown  the  music, 
except  for  the  few  thousands  who  are 
also  promenading  on  the  central  gravel 
nearer  the  band-stand,  where  in  spite  of 
themselves  they  catch  occasional  fortis- 
simo passages.  As  has  been  hinted,  the 
music  is  not  the  attraction;  it  is  merely 
the  excuse  for  being  in  a crowd.  Music 
at  the  Casino  is  likewise  merely  an  ex- 
cuse for  being  in  a crowd  upon  the  ter- 
race. 

Indeed,  considering  the  Casino  itself 
broadly  and  philosophically,  it  is  perhaps 
always  merely  an  excuse  for  #a  crowd. 
The  Casino  you  may  read  about  in  ad- 
vertisements hanging  in  all  the  wagon- 
restaurants  of  the  Continent.  It  mag- 
nificently announces  that  it  is  open  all 
the  year  round,  which  is  true,  and  that 
it  offers  all  the  attractions  of  the  great 
casinos  of  Europe,  which  is  far  from  true. 

It  offers  singularly  few  attractions,  but 
that,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  said, 
is  nothing  against  it,  for  it  provides  in 
its  lovely  terrace,  looking  upon  the  curv- 
ing Concha  and  the  blue  bay,  quite  the 
prettiest  possible  setting  for  the  prome- 
nade of  the  prettiest  women  of  Spain, 
and  the  Spanish  Americas.  The  Casino 
terrace,  like  the  Alameda,  becomes  at 
times  a mere  treadmill  for  close-packed 
crowds,  but  crowds  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character  to  the  tourist. 

In  every  other  casino  of  the  Continent 
you  see  occasional  shabby  people  rubbing 
elbows  with  the  best  dressed,  even  peas- 
ants and  day-laborers  making  the  most 
of  a holiday,  and  on  the  terraces  of 
Trouville-Deauville  this  is  often  amus- 
ing, characteristic,  and  picturesque.  But 
it  would  not  be  to  the  Spanish  taste.  The 
entrance  fee  to  the  San  Sebastian  Casino 
is  never  very  high;  it  must  therefore  be 
the  Spanish  dignity,  sense  of  fitness,  and 
decorum  which  make  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  any  one  not  suitably  attired  for 
the  terrace  should  wish  to  be  upon  it. 
The  result  is  the  most  uniformly  well- 
dressed  crowd  in  Europe.  There  are  per- 
haps none  of  those  epoch-making  ex- 
amples of  the  dressmaker’s  or  tailor’s  art 
which  are  occasionally  seen  nearer  Paris 
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and  London,  but  every  one  is  presentably 
smart — one  thinks  again  ironically  of  the 
sympathy  for  decrepit  Spain  with  which 
one  arrived.  And  the  women  are  far 
more  than  presentably  good-looking,  per- 
haps not  always  quite  in  the  highly 
colored,  romantic,  and  melodramatic 
mantilla-red-flower-and-fan  kind  of  way 
one’s  youthful  fancy  once  painted  when 
one  first  longed  for  Spain,  but,  yes,  good- 
looking,  and  often  really  beautiful.  The 
men  have  distinction  rather  than  good 
looks — and  are  possibly  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  fact.  For  some  tastes 
perhaps  the  large  Hapsburg  nose,  a fash- 
ion that  the  King  sets,  is  too  generally 
worn  by  the  younger  gentlemen,  but 
their  fathers  adhere,  many  of  them,  to 
the  statelier,  more  finely  chiseled,  more 
traditionally  Spanish  type  of  face.  The 
men  all  wear  their  clothes  admirably. 

San  Sebastian  is  a playa  de  familias, 
a family  sea-beach.  Its  general  tone  is 
equably  domestic.  The  terrace  of  the 
Casino  is  gay  with  bevies  of  young  girls 
promenading  together,  while  their  moth- 
ers peacefully  watch  them  from  chairs 
near  by.  Ladies  of  excessively  gay 
plumage  only  rarely  disturb  the  serene 
respectability  of  the  promenade.  The 
balls,  which  occasionally  take  place,  are 
as  mild  in  tone  as  those  at  an  American 
seaside  hotel,  and  even  the  petits  chevaux 
tables,  which  go  on  successfully  after- 
noon and  evening,  seem  by  comparison 
with  petits  chevaux  tables  at  other  places 
almost  like  centers  of  home  life.  This 
may  all  sound  dull,  but  it  is  not  meant 
to.  In  fact,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  most  jaded  frequenter  of  water- 
ing-places will  have  his  pulses  stirred 
by  the  sight  of  the  San  Sebastian  Casino 
terrace  of  a fine  August  evening,  from 
seven  to  eight,  at  the  hour  of  tea. 

Tea  will,  to  some  readers,  seem  a lit- 
tle late.  But  any  such  mild  surprise  is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  perturbed 
condition  of  the  ordinary  visitor’s  mind 
during  his  first  day  or  t\vo  at  San  Se- 
bastian, before  he  learns  to  know  the 
ropes.  Then  he  will  give  up  trying  to 
dine  when  he  should  be  having  tea.  He 
will  realize  that  if  he  leaves  the  Casino 
fairly  promptly  by  half-past  eight  he  can 
dress  and  dine,  if  it  is  an  early  dinner, 
by  half-past  nine,  and  so  be  back  at  the 
Casino  by  half-past  ten  or  eleven,  fresh 


to  begin  the  evening.  There  has  been 
for  years  a prevalent  theory  that  the 
English  invented  late  dining.  Perhaps 
they  invented  it,  but  they  have  since 
dealt  with  it  in  a half-hearted  and  cow- 
ardly way,  while  the  Latin  races,  and  pre- 
eminently Spain,  have,  as  it  were,  dined 
their  way  to  the  very  front  rank  of 
fashion.  San  Sebastian  is  a lesson  to 
simpler  Anglo-Saxons.  The  dinner-hour, 
of  course,  varies.  In  the  quieter  hotels  a 
few  people,  probably  invalids,  do  go  in 
by  nine — a little  early;  a few  incredibly 
smart  people  cannot  touch  food  before 
ten-thirty — a little  late.  But  the  average 
nine-thirty  to  nine-forty-five,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, puts  Spain  a good  hour  or  two 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  day  begins  more  normally  than  it 
ends,  with  excellent  coffee  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  an  agreeable  stroll  to  the  shops 
to  look  at  fans,  lace,  or  damascene-work, 
to  the  Concha  to  hear  the  concert  at  La 
Perla,  or  to  observe  the  bathers.  By 
comparison  with  the  same  thing  in 
France,  Italy,  or  Germany,  observation 
of  the  bathers  is,  if  one  may  put  it  that 
way,  a commendable  and  respectable  oc- 
cupation rather  than  a bewildering,  even 
equivocal,  pleasure.  For  female  costume 
clings  still  to  gray  flannel  and  mid- 
Victorian  modes,  ungainly  and  more  than 
adequately  protective.  Still  the  beach, 
the  port,  the  promenade,  all  are  quite 
enough  for  those  idle  morning  hours 
when  sun,  fresh  air,  a pretty  view,  and 
the  Madrid  paper  are  all  one  asks  for 
comfort.  Eventually  lunch  comes,  ordi- 
narily a good  lunch,  a kind  of  happy 
meeting  of  France  and  Spain  in  the 
generously  rich  and  full-bodied  cuisine 
which  you  always  find  in  a fat,  prosperous 
southern  country.  There  are  Spanish 
wines,  too,  strong  but  wholesome,  tasting 
of  the  vine-clad  hills  and  sunny  valleys 
of  the  Peninsula.  And  excellent  cigars,  if 
you  like,  from  that  late-revolted  colony 
of  Cuba,  which,  in  spite  of  its  political 
separation,  is  bound  by  so  many  com- 
mercial ties  to  its  Peninsular  parent. 
The  afternoon,  in  short,  begins  happily. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  San  Sebastian 
afternoon  contains  a bull-fight.  Other 
afternoons  will,  however,  contain  much 
that  the  rude  and  untutored  foreigner 
may  like  quite  as  well.  There  are  ex- 
cursions by  funicular  railways  to  the 
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pretty  little  mountains  near  by,  where 
cafea  and  tea-houses  erown  th<*  summits* 
odd,  suspended  railways  cross  the  gorges, 
and  the  eye  plunges  delightedly  into  long 
views  of  the  rocky  coast,  the  blue  ranges 
rising  in  the  misty  southern  distances, 
and  the  little  jewel  of  San  Sebastian  be- 
low sitting  on  its  peninsula  between  its 
sapphire  bays.  There  are  motor  trips 
over  hard,  white  roads  and  through  green 
valleys  to  simpler  seaside  places,  to  pret- 
ty,  toy-like  villages,  or  to  old  provincial 
towns,  where  there  are  streets  of  the 
decaying,  gloomy  palaces  of  the  Basque 
nobility,  now  inhabited  by  the  peasantry. 
There  is  pelota — jai  alai,  they  call  it  in 
Havana — the  exciting,  indigenous  version 
of  tennis.  There  are  regattas  when  the 
bay  is  a-flutter  with  white  sails,  and 
motor -boat  races.  There  is  the  horse 
show.  There  is  the  lawn-tennis.  In 
September  there  is  the  football.  The 
latter  may  provoke  a smile  in  the  Amer- 
ican reader,  but  sport,  like  everything 


else,  is  relative,  and  the  sentimental  tour- 
ist has  found  almost  as  great  pleasure 
in  attending  the  opening  match  of  the 
Venetian  football  season  as  he  ever  had 
in  going  to  some  of  the  great  intercol- 
legiate games  of  this  sturdier  north. 
There  is  the  aviation;  in  fact,  all  the 
rich  treasures  of  el  sport.  There  is,  too, 
the  old  town,  with  its  deserted  squares 
and  its  odd  little  shops.  And  there  is 
always,  happily,  the  Concha  and  the 
promenade  beneath  its  feathery  pines, 
and  at  last,  when  six  o’clock  has  come, 
again  the  Casino,  with  its  music,  its 
crowds,  its  lovely  ladies,  and  its  little 
horses.  The  sun  sinks  behind  the  green 
hills,  the  white  sails  in  the  harbor  flutter 
to  anchorage,  the  blue  bay  changes  to 
evening  colors,  the  lights  come  out  along 
the  curving  Concha  and  flash  in  the 
Casino  towers,  and  gentle  little  waves 
break  in  friendly  fashion  on  the  sands.  It 
is  night  in  Spain,  and  in  the  gayest,  pret- 
tiest corner  of  that  romantic  land. 


In  a Rose  Garden 

BY  AMORY  HARE  COOK 

I SOMETIMES  wonder  if  the  roses  grow 
Faint-hearted  in  the  blinding  summer  sun, 
Waiting  the  slow,  unerring  hand  of  time. 

The  grief  of  petals  falling  one  by  one. 

I wonder  if  they  envy  dandelions 

Who  spring  to  deepest  being  in  a day. 

And  who,  like  little  stars  come  down  from  heaven. 
So  riotously  bloom  and  haste  away. 

I thought  a frail  rose  murmured  low  to-day, — 
“Ah!  when  the  first  brief  brilliancy  is  gone. 
To  be  dispersed  upon  the  flying  breeze! 

Whirled  with  a song  into  oblivion  F’ 
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had  btk*D.  Qpwii  John  Umir\  ( .>•-  pt&yriviVn'et  ion.  J-tew  <nnl  }m  husband 

did.  HOI  park  Iris  celery  » way  in  m ljitiuTims.  Her  ImshandV  brother 
InS  »V-ru«-»fifr«3  < '<■•]*  vy-eb  ucitij  t>ii-  twh  ond  1m<  v,  tfa  on  thd  fit  her  tfe? 

of  the  mbntdk  nml  then  Juf  ^ife*  t'&Hxsf  Tynce  had. left  fho  Lutheran  AJnmdi 

huttHad  tit  ‘ hifii  become  lu  »rkr‘>1 lube >H>ti  hud  beooin#  FvuUmdh'uls.  Nm?hu.f 
;U  flight,  by  ImJwr.UrUgbtv  LUftfr  tfiwd  of  the  men,  limv<*verf  attended  .service 
bxvveen  t^y  of  the  .Mmitititf  supports  of  ivyodurTy. 

the  tre me jvv1oj<  fende  whiph  <ii  vh  led  the  Wher?  Jvjx^kr  Iuk!  finished  paling;  ^lie 
)in>pe?iy  ot  Jiihn  Henry  from  that  of  '"-‘^d  flm  hr*  ad  im<  i ct*ke  &U|l  a t loth 
iris  niiHghbur  and  Xolin  Adimi  ami  put  the  steak  and  ironi.  prdaiues  m 

Six*  v/as  a zhozt,  round,  ureiiv  uomuii,  tin  ^vara^ntr-oveti  anil  pusliei!  the  etuhx 
*.  i r It  living.  »*nr)y  hair  in m I a in  ‘the  buck  of  the  .stove,.  Thyii  she  vent 

mouth. . She  stood  jmjSi  hw  urn akimbo.  .t»*  tin*  I*  mT»  et  h*S  u'  praxmr-r.ueei  me. 
oiel  her  .if rot r blowing  idinut  her  She  The  nii»bi  was  •♦••leaf  a oil  starlit.  The 
tuid  ennie  h*  call  John  Hemy  to  hi*  :»«>  .war.  crisp  hu t Ont  e<bd ; it  laid  begun 
sunpi  r.  ?«•  Sixth  as  ih.aieii  ^ infi-r  od^ht  ernndly 

‘‘  In-t  fVd  this  vvnrm  nir  "m,v!  It  mvevH*  n the  bdiUuje  of  Millers* 

Hi.  iminu  to  make  anything  b<  AV  |i  h e bwvn, 
i.iud.it ! Caim;  mi.  Joint  llenry  r $ T'.-iiiurrmv  will  he  a dint-  dayw  Lizzie 

.hdm  bead  lifted  fr<*o,  tin  end  to-  her*- Jo  **  l don't  rare  whip  he* 

«vd^ry-pit..  I3e  had  bright  i.vh  and  n . nboot  >*." 

Srm  mouth  , not  - turn'll'  more  cofdd  he  J^zsr*  wi;*  ri^Vfc  The  morning  rlavmod 

H&V  f»F  him  in  the  dim  lighh  Tmp,  ond  thur<  was  |iq  inoL  |%c  zii>: 

I’m  busy  to-morrow/  ! have  to  drive  mas  and  . Phrysa  upborn  in  ns  and  PostpoS' 
!o  tow n.  Yrui  Icimov  l have  h.»  drive  to  stil!  ido. .Hied  idVn'nTitdhs  and  even  the 

ttovi>r  And  }/>*  toxnoTroty  cveiMin>:  \ve  will  u^Uirt imtis’ Inhi  uUh  feen  tdpped  .i  rfhha 
if  hie  stonn.v  ffrmy  jadiheh  vsjS  :J!  r^i rdv;ner  ixnd  t rii* d; - 

fd/em  f^uid  nti  inorc%.  SJv*  liiui  <yut-  T^i^er  vl  h hmt-e^ctjatby 

•pn-red  J*dm  fie?  ry  it»  Hu-  .*,»>'  ^re,p  .dd1  HH!l  yvtt h ell  inc  (hmee 

etr-iyuJe  »d’  their  live?; . ainee  Then,  in  l\v  n«**ut  ihr-r*  U/o  a iivii't  h;ue  'i»:  th»* 

metiers  ivhieli  eoneeruad  them  i»vnh.  west.,  fa  via  t*  oi>  .u*.  ^ lier  h?iJ,.;udS 

it?hp  ifei'i'ry  line]  had  jus  way.  Idy/i*-  kos<  s,  and  w-,th  Sounuud,  lvul*n-- .drc«‘;e 
■■rmi  .ndr^f,'  t'htf,  vard,  out  of  f St.  Mark  to  tie  TO., amain  ‘hr  I ; m *0-  nrla-hne  y»  • 


infemijiivtl ; if  any  <■; >i-  liie  1 he  wus  the  fjttttr  shut  with  great  effort 

a long  tune  answering.  am*  tie  infer-  m«j  wvef  jktms-  to  ins  IjiiJe gs.nieU-houdfe;' 

The  skv  wits  overcast i.  atul 
• -v,  there' was  R groeaish  light 


In  *ptin>ftlme  .•  t wen  f,y 
bcf  mv.  Jhtbri  livery 
L^niijcrh  had  .tmi  Wfe  horen 
into  the  high,  mi -wheeled 
hufrtry  which  was  lii;s  pride, 
.and.  had  driven  to.  Spring 
Ynttey  to  court, 

Schaffer.  lie  and  L i *i 
hroihcr  were  orphans,  ami 
were  sineularly  devoted  to 
. idhet1.  T \\e  rh#£infe 
• thppgh  it  <k- 
ivphipod  late*.  \vm  strong, 
Sjuee  It  could  separate  the 
nir?Hv ' : 

d oh n T1  eury  ed 

RehfitfiT  exactly  - ,pr 
mouth;,  he  kta*w  his  imhrlv 
knew 

hot ' or.  They  wc/nt  tv  hpn^S 
koepmt?  at  nnc‘c:  iiV  the  old 

loidi^h  homrstcad  at  the 

‘ of 

:tmi  fehi)  Aditth  lived  with. 


%:  tfiV*  $t>i>d  %f 

Jf: '*hh  A «:ia  in , Kho  w nyueh 

op  O'.'yr  Uoy  good  iprdch. 
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She  had  comp  from  a quarndsornc'  family,  Fn  a little  while  John  Adam’s 
und  she  had  never  been  greatly  sought  hovtse  -was:  finished,  it  was  huiit  epoit 
after.  She  liked  now  to  appear  at  yhim-h  I he  homr.noad IrtmL  between  ihe  Uofti£* 
with  John  Money  on  one  side  and  John  stead . -Ujrid ; the.  open  country,  and  we* 
Ad&iii  on  the  inker;  it  was  almost  as  naturally  anudW  sod  less  hamtSorne  than 
id^nmut.  m it  wonM  Imvo  boon  to  be  a the  oldhoiise.,  It  vva^  i^tobablo  ilmt  Jdhtf 
great  belie  m Spring  Valley.  Aden*  would  never  be  as  ri<h  a man  as 

The  next  fall. John  Adam  borrowed  his  John,  floury.  John  Tlonry  had  a brighter 
brothers #ho  baggy  and  yveut  eourting  miod,  and  hi*.  Undo  of  gardening  gave 
n.Ho,  and  brought  home  Lizzie*  sister.  him  /omv  eh>joen  he  o.Lj Bremen  ? thtm 
Ann*..  fo  his  brother's  house.-  Anna  wfc*  did  that  of  Joint  AAt^n^  who  was  a ear- 
oMer  than  j.h^io  uel  hoV  at  all  good-  pepmr. 

'looking,  and  she  resented’  in  the  SHudh-r  'T  hv  t;~o  brother?  Temvo.-i  timt  they 
■ Wj;: ihf  priyfei^titg  of  her  younger  sister  ep-tild/,^  : ’-‘V 

The.  -Penh^y ly^ia  Gortinui?  h The  ♦‘'ah  sen 

W$\  prote’bly  .in'  allusion  to  some  long-  Mul  John  Ad^rnr,  , o Si^terR 

forgotten  nod  enradply  well  * forgotten  must  oi way*  talk  together  yoi  the  iusv\" 
rnsToim  that a ymvnger ■■lister  who  untrri»>;  *'  And  i can  read  to  you,  kAo  always,'' 
first  makes  .her  older  sister  dun.ee  ao<*n  -aid  John  Henry..  John  Juhna  High  t- 
rhe  piyn.ro ncdrA  Poor,.  homely  Anna  had  ly  nyar*?ighto<J ; svnee  Jho.-  woro  child ron' 
Iia4 'jd£a1  of  jefeiug,  1m  brntlter  bad  mfdjo.hw;/,-  Ah  y 
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For  six  months  the  two  families  lived 
peacefully.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
natures  of  Lizzie  and  Anna  had  been 
changed  and  improved  by  their  associa- 
tion with  their  husbands.  They  did 
their  mending  together,  either  in  the 
dark,  raftered  kitchen  of  the  old  house, 
or  in  the  bright,  shining,  much  smaller 
kitchen  of  the  new  house.  They  even 
gave  each  other  an  occasional  compliment. 

“ It  certainly  is  nice  to  have  so  much 
room  to  move  about,  like  you  have, 
Lizzie.” 

Or,  “You  have  everything  so  handy, 
Anna.  And  everything  is  so  new  and 
clean.” 

Once  they  spoke  of  their  old  life  and 
of  the  quarrelsome  brothers  and  sisters 
at  home. 

Near  the  little  house  in  which  John 
Henry  kept  his  gardening  tools  John 
Adam  built  his  workshop.  The  doors 
faced  each  other;  when  both  men  were 
at  work,  it  was  like  being  in  one  room. 
In  the  evenings  John  Henry  read  to  John 
Adam  as  of  old.  Their  wives  began  to 
go  about;  they  joined  church  societies, 
and  they  made  friends  in  the  village. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  two  men  had 
each  other.  John  Adam  was  not  bright- 
eyed  and  firm-mouthed  like  his  brother; 
he  was  weaker  in  character,  and  de- 
pended a great  deal  upon  John  Henry. 

The  summer  after  they  were  married 
Lizzie  went  to  her  husband  with  a com- 
plaint about  her  sister. 

“ She  tells  the  people  that  she  helps 
with  my  work.  You  tell  him  to  tell  her 
to  stop  it.” 

John  Henry  stared.  “ Rut  she  does 
help  you.  I saw  her  baking  biscuit  for 
you  last  week.” 

Lizzie  blushed  scarlet.  “ I hadn't  the 
chance  to  learn  at  home  like  she  had. 
But  she  needn’t  tell  everybody.” 

“ Whom  did  she  tell  ?” 

“ Susannah.  You  are  to  tell  him  to 
tell  Anna  about  it.” 

“I  won’t  do  anything  of  the  kind!” 

“You  are  on  her  side!”  Lizzie  burst 
out.  She  was  not  yet  accustomed  to 
keeping  house,  and  she  was  tired.  Now 
that  her  fine  house  and  her  position  in 
Millerstown  were  beginning  to  seem  less 
strange,  her  old  ill  temper  was  returning. 
She  did  not  see  that  her  husband  looked 
at  her  as  though  he  thought  her  mad. 


“ She  was  always  ugly  to  me.  She  used 
to  whip  me  when  I was  a little  girl,  and 
she  was  cross  l>ecause  she  didn’t  get  you, 
because  she  had  to  wait  for  your  brother, 
John  Adam;  that  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  her.” 

“ Don’t  talk  so  dumb !”  said  John 
Henry. 

“It  is  so!  it  is  so!  I am  just  sorry 
for  your  poor  brother.” 

It  was  not  long  before  Lizzie  said 
laughingly  to  some  one  that  she  had  made 
Anna  dance  on  the  pig-trough,  and  the 
some  one  repeated  it  to  Anna.  Anna 
went  furiously  to  John  Adam. 

“You  tell  your  brother  to  make  her 
stop,”  wept  Anna.  “ I hate  her!” 

John  Adam  dropped  knife  and  fork 
and  gaped  at  his  wife. 

“What!”  he  said.  “You  hate  your 
sister !” 

“ She  was  always  ugly  to  me,”  wept 
Anna.  “ She  had  always  the  best  because 
she  was  good-looking.  She  was  always 
coneeity  over  it.  She  never  had  to  work 
like  I did.  She  has  a wicked  tongue.  I 
am  just  sorry  for  your  poor  brother  that 
he  married  her.  You  must  tell  him  to 
make  her  stop  talking.” 

“ I won’t  tell  him  anything,”  said  John 
Adam.  “ You  must  settle  this  between 
yourselves.”  Perspiration  stood  upon 
John  Adam’s  forehead.  The  very  sound 
of  an  angry  word  terrified  him. 

Within  another  month  the  two  sisters 
had  ceased  to  speak  to  each  other.  They 
had  often  refused  to  speak  for  months 
at  a time  at  home.  To  feminine  Millers- 
town, after  receiving  promises  that  her 
confidence  should  be  respected,  Lizzie  told 
her  opinion  of  Anna.  To  feminine  Mil- 
lerstown, without  exacting  any  promises, 
Anna  told  her  opinion  of  Lizzie.  Almost 
with  the  promptness  of  telegraphy  the 
various  opinions  were  reported  to  the 
various  subjects.  At  John  Henry,  Lizzie 
stormed;  at  John  Adam,  Anna  cried. 
Gradually  John  Henry  and  John  Adam 
did  not  call  to  each  other  so  frequently 
as  they  went  about  their  work,  and  John 
ITenry  no  longer  read  to  John  Adam 
every  evening.  Lizzie  said  that  she  could 
not  be  left  alone,  or  Anna  commanded 
John  Adam  to  stay  with  her.  The  two 
brothers  ceased  to  regard  each  other  with 
the  old  placid,  friendly  gaze.  The  tie 
which  had  bound  them  had  seemed  eter- 
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rial,  • hut  here  ..was  this  now  fir  wtodi  v'<\u<l  Anna:  Kllis  grow  too  aV>>V.  You 
priced  utterly  • liicompat  v with.,  t hr>  «.*t  he  r;  mud  if  f«vg>*t  yinmy:  shouts  from  the  sohoo]- 

•'Tour  brother  sav>  ypfj  eboLWe«i  bin,  bpjiso  Ovo-.  They  %fw‘  rpucfcT 
to  the  ijivT^op,  > said  Lizzie  to  John  “ Ihu  the,t  have  .-nth  an  ugly  smell  if* 
tfono  * “Anna  Counted  \t  up  in  Susan*  t!**  spring;  rlu y- 1 >dt,  homely  AiUiq 
Tud./'  t-riod  again.  “I  will  get  riio^t  1 will 

Jfdm  ATeriry  wvnyt  ta  John  A dam*  |rbj  |ti£m  Jv  pronu^ed  *Iphn  Adam. 

" Yonr  vrife  ^a.yw 
I ohentetl:  --ftm.-  I* 


g\iIK\ 

angry  • to  /Weii?;  the 
dmsioiy  hud  Iwn 
just—Hidoed,  hi*  liad 
a i v o'  u John  Ath.ua 
the  Ydv&njagv  wher- 
ev“*«r  ho  emiJd-;  Mo 
did  rmf  gpfctfjc  to 
J ohri  Adam  for  a 
1*c**k,  nor  had  3o\m 
Aytem  sutttefent  emir- 
to  .^peak,  to  bira, 
3 rjhii 

Adixiti  Mi  the. 

iioi^o  after  his  wo 5k 
\?m  dotitv  .Siuldenly 
Anu& 


evening 


:TJU:Y  XUIV  T*>um 


them  \>ut:  Ajtpa^  ht-en  • bet- 

ter ^tnee  hf  ptvimi^N]  Jo 

r»i:l f-  oVT  ijO-  .;  .1  ho  I K -:» rv  vtAh'J  John 
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Adam  in  his  kwehen.  JrjJut  Hr-my  wa*  |>»  i %vi*«  i»  peucc*  in  his  house  and  pea 
furiously  Mi*  had  expected  hi*  witfj  )u»  brother.  i fe  yasped  with  <ik*- 

brother  to  kpolugtee  for  hi*  cruel  tro^v  -hut  he  umd<>  the  only  po^ihfe 

non  of  elioatihg ; instead  John  Adam  hud  olndec-  lie  planned  erazily  ihtU  be  wooM 
jptoUed  him  tied  IlU  yAiV.  a«h  »ho  In-  brother  iu  priv/m-  to  take ‘•on 

vdli  have  to  take.  drees ' W 1h»-  -night.  AloWl  Jm? 

n.my1’  he  commanded  **  They  are  pot ht  *aui  nr it  fintaflsliug  .Vinefc: 

' , y //  ; \ • u Noy  I will  u$i 

; take-  them,  out,*1';' 

;;:  ' j‘’a!-n-y  -d’  the 

- •_  .'/•,  ; • >d‘?.V  *<;,/*'' '*4^  h'Tii’e  Vuvi^i!  1M. 

^ A£.,  *••  u m lo  to  hie  tree*.. 

S.S  A.'-,  t/y  ’•  y • : •/  •“'•  * y vmr  { >oi  !•  • j.^  o ! .s. 


morning 


^ ; .„■■••-  ytand.  the  sU*nm  ^ 
fiffy  y ♦ arsy  It  shcL 
feted  tW  hhufite  afcr$: 
jrardoHj?  of  J n h jo 
JI  e h * X.  ftottx  the 
north  wind,  and  oh-- 
.soured  only  a lift  Ic- 
'd tiiis  view.  ! ». 
Jbtm  Adam  if  did  great  damage.  It 
shol  fiyun  Ids  eyes  his.  old  hoihes  .it  dark- 
oned  hi  - (awn.  j it  mi  orf  sever :>l  honrx  of 
-gu  Juny  from  I Ik*  lower  tloor  of  his  house. 

!>«dh  hieii  had  i<»  turfi  fboic  httlo  wurk- 
*kepxy  they  rjtynod  how  bank  to  b&£-(c 
tb*  towering  fcm>e»  •' ; y V y'; 

lA//  ie  end.  Anna  seem ed  ummdly  hene- 
fin  <{  I ,iyzb-  walked  us  .rot  in  whose  be- 
half u rir-d^-’oii-  deed  has  hpeii  aveonv 
plight**!  ’ Atom  ^ M Ao  t»  peifil  to  a 
\h:h]*;  evoh-rM-e  of  her  and  her 

I trrr^ Milteratiown, 
wKieb  enjo^rt  ynorrilhi  warfare,  hip  ant 
opoH  elau^hu  r,  wttti  Korrifierh  and  carried 
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THE  SPITE  F^NCE 


no  more  talk  from  one  woman  to  the 
other. 

Millerstown  undertook  to  argue  with 
the  brothers,  but  to  no  purpose.  John 
Henry  was  grimly  silent;  John  Adam 
wept.  They  would  listen  neither  to  the 
squire  nor  to  the  preacher  who  besought 
them  to  be  reconciled.  Anna  left  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  joined  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  and  her  husband  went 
with  her. 

For  twenty  years  there  was  peace. 
When  strangers  came,  the  origin  of  the 
spite  fence  had  to  be  explained;  at  other 
times  Millerstown  almost  forgot  that  the 
two  brothers  who  now  passed  each  other 
without  speaking  had  been  inseparable 
companions  until  they  were  nearly  forty 
years  old. 

After  John  Henry  had  reached  his  lit- 
tle garden-house  on  the  night  of  the  great 
storm,  he  did  not  go  in  at  .once,  but  stood 
for  a moment  meditating  in  the  door- 
way. Then  he  began  to  lift  long  boards 
which  he  took  from  a pile  at  the  side  of 
the  house  to  the  tops  of  his  cold-frames. 
The  cold-frames  he  could  protect  from 
any  branches  which  the  wind  might  tear 
from  the  trees  and  send  flying  about. 
For  his  greenhouses  he  could  do  nothing. 
It  was  not  certain  that  they  would  be 
harmed,  and  he  had  grown  rich  enough 
to  stand  the  loss  of  a few  panes  of  glass 
without  worrying. 

The  sound  of  his  brother’s  hammer 
was  borne  to  him  clearly  by  the  wind. 
John  Adam  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
in  his  shop;  to  it  he  retired  much  as 
John  Henry  retired  to  his  little  house. 
He  had  acquired,  as  the  years  passed, 
a surly  manner  a good  deal  like  his 
brother’s. 

When  John  Henry  had  finished  placing 
the  boards,  he  went  into  the  little  house 
and  got  paper  and  shavings  ready  to  light 
a fire  in  the  stove.  There  would  surely 
be  a great  fall  in  temperature  before 
morning,  and  there  were  some  tender 
plants  in  the  greenhouses  which  needed 
heat.  He  would  light  the  fire  before  he 
went  to  bed. 

Then,  as  was  his  custom,  he  drew  down 
the  single  shade  and  locked  the  door. 
There  were  new  catalogues  and  a farming 
magazine  on  his  desk,  and  beside  them 
a plate  of  Baldwin  apples  and  a bag  of 
pretzels.  John  Henry  was  settling  to  a 


quiet,  pleasant  evening.  If  the  sound  of 
his  poor  brother’s  hammer  still  reached 
him,  he  was  able  to  forget  it  in  his  read- 
ing. He  opened  the  catalogue  first,  turn- 
ing his  head  for  an  instant  while  he 
listened  to  the  prodigious  wind,  which 
came  to  his  ears  in  the  little  house  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  fence  as  to  one  in 
a deep  pit. 

The  wind  grew  higher.  Lizzie  and  her 
fellow-church-members  at  theFackenthals’ 
added  a prayer  for  its  quieting  to  their 
other  petitions.  John  Henry  in  his  little 
house  began  after  a while  to  read  aloud, 
as  though  thus  only  could  he  fix  his  mind 
on  the  words  before  him.  John  Adam’s 
hammering  had  ceased,  but  he  had  not 
left  his  little  shop.  In  the  kitchen  Anna 
sat  alone  mending.  She  never  visited  her 
husband  at  his  work;  the  spite  fence 
had  divided  other  hearts  besides  those  of 
John  Henry  and  John  Adam. 

Then,  at  ten  o’clock,  Anna,  sitting  in 
her  kitchen,  and  Lizzie,  hastening  home 
with  her  friends,  heard  above  the  terrific 
roaring  of  the  wind  a fearful  rending  and 
tearing,  and  then  a fearful  crash.  It  was 
not  one  sharp  sound  and  then  an  end; 
it  continued,  it  seemed  to  their  frightened 
souls,  for  one  long  moment  after  another. 
Every  one  who  heard  it — and  all  Millers- 
town heard  it  — screamed.  Those  who 
were  in  their  houses  were  afraid  to  go 
out,  yet  they  were  equally  afraid  to  await 
the  descent  of  their  own  roofs  about  their 
heads.  Those  on  the  street  began  to  run 
madly,  seeking  shelter,  yet  afraid  of  it. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  a hand  before 
one’s  face;  the  roar  of  the  wind  was  so 
terrible  that  no  one  heard  his  neighbor’s 
cry. 

Lizzie,  her  arm  clasped  tightly  in  the 
arm  of  Susannah  Kuhns,  put  out  a grop- 
ing hand. 

“ I can  feel  John  Adam’s  gate,”  she 
cried,  hysterically.  “ Only  a little  far- 
ther and  we  are  at  our  house.  I — I — ” 
Lizzie  stood  still  and  uttered  scream 
after  scream. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  shrieked  Susannah,  in 
her  ear.  “ Ach,  what  is  it  ?” 

“ The  spite  fence  is  gone,”  cried 
Lizzie.  “ Here ; feel ! It  should  begin 
at  this  post.  It  touched  the  front  fence 
here.  It  is  gone!” 

“It  is  a good  thing!”  shouted  back 
Susannah.  “Ach,  let  us  go  on!” 
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But  .Lizzie  would  vji >i  unn'v. . 8be  bo- 
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) fro  ry  I on  I stood.  Ha*  vma-kage  was 
pit  •<}  high ; whether  then;'  remained 
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said  no  one  could  hear,  but  Millerstown 
crowded  as  close  as  it  dared  to  see. 

Within  the  little  house,  in  the  glare 
from  the  acetylene  lamps,  each  in  an 
arm-chair,  with,  an  empty  plate  and  an 
empty  bag  between  them,  sat  John 
Adam  and  John  Henry.  Back  of  them 
the  garden  tools  of  John  Henry  had 
been  removed  from  the  corner  where 
they  stood,  and  there,  opening  against  a 
mass  of  splintered  boards,  was  a door. 
It  was  a small  door;  it  looked  really  like 
the  entrance  into  a dog-kennel;  but  it 
was  amply  large  for  the  passing  of  a 
man’s  body. 

Open  - mouthed,  Millerstown  stared. 
Slowly,  forgetting  that  they  were  hand 


An  Adieu 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

SORROW,  quit  me  for  a while! 

Wintry  days  are  over; 

Hope  again,  with  April  smile, 

Violets  sows  and  clover. 

Pleasure  follows  in  her  path, 

Love  itself  flics  after. 

And  the  brook  a music  hath 
Sweet  as  childhood’s  laughter. 

Not  a bird  upon  the  bough 
Can  repress  its  rapture. 

Not  a bud  that  blossoms  now 
But  doth  beauty  capture. 

Sorrow,  thou  art  Winter’s  mate. 
Spring  cannot  regret  thee; 

Yel.  ah,  yet — my  friend  of  late — 

I shall  not  forget  thee! 


in  hand,  Lizzie  and  Anna  moved  for- 
ward. Then  came  a lull  in  the  wind, 
and  to  the  two  men,  still  sitting  in  their 
chairs,  the  squire  put  a question.  The 
wind,  the  danger,  the  delivery  from  sus- 
pense were  forgotten,  while  the  squire 
and  his  friends  waited  for  the  answer 
of  John  Henry  and  John.  Adam. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  having 
these  little  meetings,  boys?”  asked  the 
squire. 

John  Henry  and  John  Adam  looked 
their  fellow  - townsmen  and  their  own 
wives  for  a moment  in  the  eye.  Then 
John  Henry  and  John  Adam  together 
spoke  up  bravely. 

“ For  about  twenty  years,”  they  said. 
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The  Remaking  of  the  American  City 

BY  FREDERIC  C ft  OWE 


hii&  o ( tVW^iib  are  pirn  of  it*  programme, 
as  C the  ImifiUnir  of  streets  and  highways 
m -a?;'  in  secnirct  t h< 
aii/i  vgrsssfeC 


pn>j«?et  rajfrhad  -ay 

m.  1 fliuk('ai»<'  artiste  lay  our  f?«r(l^f  rdhdeTirv 
»*jn**sf  #*•  manufacturing  corporations  City  v!aunm£r pTMi^vt * £fie  r f^iif > of 
hni)d  factory  t.myifuy  like-  .Gary,  Indiana.  proper^  bur  r.  ^raib^  Hs  lieem*  !« 
or  I’nihitotJ,  Illinois,  City  plan rung  fivers  protce  te  is  rc  jM  -lm-c  .'district  from-  ir- 
tlk*  >;ity  a*  a viVit,  a*  an  prtraipc  v?hoj&  wUd-: 

H lays  out  the  bond  on  which  i\  city  h rum  h redchborhuod  by  mean  and  nnr- 

built  te  »u  To  diy  idukl  ■,>  & priyu  i$recN,  by  no  lightly  but  lid  in  «r 

e.-tnto.  1.1  pubtio  loiihVmgV:  *o  by  the  ‘ovelnm  of  mill-  and  factories 

to  secure  tla  hiedk^t  andiiteol-ura]  fisfe-ct*,  when-  rimy  mamhotly  do  m>l 
ami  aut.jy’JpSie^  tbe  future  yyitltthv  fh.r-  Tt  pjrufriiiy's  t£*db IjifiJB* 
sigfuodnoKs  »>f  an.  army  eotruiiatider,  $0  ty.  try  by  opeidne  ytn  factory  l<y 

to  vrv-uro  the  orderly,  lie rmnmous,  arid  hoju-'o  oukh^  m’  the  nmiuvs  of  trmtii, 
Avruiuetneal  devef ommeut  of  the  'vm-  by.  ft-ruiVoal-u  d »■  Ks.  uiia!  harUuo,  ymd  the 
in  unity,  ivdnctTor*  oh  d>r  .ruidi-  ni  tra«i«portatiou 

plaiiit) ipg:  to  u uiir^init ferb  .fe^yn  pfeii * 

ph*  &*  wdl  as  for  industry.  Ir  ep-  nin^  ha*’  In.  -.  .»;■«»-  #f  Is-  gr>-ato:*.n  mds 
ordinate  pb*y  with  work,  teauty  with  to  KCvnuruy.-*  htdm'rhd  deVcIupTnouC  >u 
lUilitys  It  lay-  out  pHjfei  Vndevarcfo,  which  emuifrv ^ aff ^cieHce  ha^  cn-opi?ratef 
and  .playground*,  and  link*  u{>  water’.  \p.  enable  the  k’atucrbind  to  command  tun 
rail,  mid  atTuet  t rathe  ro  u-s  to  tvddoo  the  markets  *vf-  tie*  world. 

' *•$  .•proiinction-  • y 'vtinrdimmt.  . In  ti  h%  vrayV  c)ty phuin;n?r  i;«  itW 
ScioHtifi<:ai!y  planned  hnrhor^  ;•.*■' t»d  docks,  lirst  cou>oim.i*-  ?rsotrruthiA  of  the  unity 
onuippcd  with  devices  for  the  BHy  haudr  of  ^ockty.  It  iiivplvns  a ?«jciaiiiiug  of 
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art  and  beauty  and  the  control  of  the 
unrestrained  license  of  the  individual. 
It  enlarges  the  power  of  the  State  to 
include  the  things  men  own  as  well 
as  the  men  themselves,  and  widens  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  so  as  to  protect  the 
community  from  him  who  abuses  the 
rights  of  property,  as  it  now  protects 
the  community  from  him  who  abuses 
his  personal  freedom. 

City  planning  involves  a new  vision 
of  the  city.  It  means  a city  built  by  ex- 
perts, by  experts  in  architecture,  in  land- 
scape gardening,  in  engineering,  and 
housing;  by  students  of  health,  sanita- 
tion, transportation,  water,  gas,  and  elec- 
tricity supply ; by  a new  type  of  municipal 
officials  who  visualize  the  complex  life 
of  a million  people  as  the  builders  of 
an  earlier  age  visualized  an  individual 
home.  It  involves  new  terms,  a wider 
outlook,  and  the  co-ordination  of  urban 
life  in  all  its  relationships. 

As  an  organized  art,  city  planning  is 
a new  thing.  It  had  its  birth  in  the  last 
generation,  when  mills,  factories,  and 
workshops  threatened  with  extinction  the 
life,  health,  and  beauty  of  the  towns. 
Like  the  city  itself,  it  is  a product  of 
the  industrial  revolution.  It  is  a by- 
product of  machine  industry  and  steam 
transportation.  Individual  rulers  planned 
capital  cities  in  ancient  Babylon,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  as  did  the  merchant  princes 
of  the  medieval  Italian  and  Hanseatic 
towns.  Paris  was  planned  in  a command- 
ing way  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  laid  its 
present  foundations.  The  first  and  third 
Napoleons  projected  great  boulevards  and 
avenues,  beautified  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  with  embankments  and  bridges, 
erected  monuments,  arches,  and  open 
spaces,  and  made  Paris  the  capital  of 
the  modern  world.  The  kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  laid  out  Munich  and  Dres- 
den in  the  same  big-visioned  way. 

These  cities  were  the  individual  crea- 
tions of  ambitious  rulers,  eager  to  give 
expression  to  their  power.  Modem  city 
planning  is  a democratic  movement,  al- 
though it  found  its  first  organized  ex- 
pression in  monarchical  Germany,  in 
which  country,  in  a few  years  time,  it 
has  attained  the  rank  of  a profession. 
To-day  there  is  scarcely  a large  town  in 
Germany  that  is  not  being  built  accord- 
ing to  an  official  plan,  worked  out  by 


experts  trained  to  the  profession  and 
often  after  competition.  They  plan  the 
city  from  center  to  circumference,  and 
for  future  generations  rather  than  for 
to  - day.  A town  - planning  school  has 
been  opened  in  Berlin  for  the  scientific 
promotion  of  the  art;  a periodical,  Der 
Staediehau,  has  been  started,  while  dur- 
ing the  year  1909  an  Exposition  was  held 
in  Berlin  with  over  a thousand  exhibits, 
which  was  visited  by  experts  from  all 
over  the  world.  France  and  England 
have  caught  the  contagion  of  the  move- 
ment. In  the  former  country  a com- 
pulsory town-planning  act  was  passed  by 
the  French  Parliament  in  1909,  which 
requires  all  urban  areas  of  ten  thousand 
population  to  prepare  plans  for  city 
building,  with  by-laws  controlling  the 
style  and  width  of  streets,  the  amount 
of  land  that  may  be  covered  by  buildings, 
the  location  of  public  structures,  with 
provision  for  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
open  spaces.  To  these  plans  the  com- 
munity and  the  individual  must  conform. 
When  approved  by  the  central  authori- 
ties they  become  the  plans  of  the  city 
for  the  next  thirty  years. 

In  1909  Great  Britain  passed  a town- 
planning  act  that  gives  the  local  authori- 
ties and  the  central  Local  Government 
Board  great  powers  over  all  city  de- 
velopment. Under  it  the  suburban 
growth  of  a city  is  under  control.  It 
adds  a legal  sanction  to  that  which  in 
America  can  only  be  done  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  owner.  All  over  Europe 
the  municipal  movement  has  been  merged 
into  town  planning.  The  housing  ques- 
tion has  become  part  of  it,  as  is  recrea- 
tion, transportation,  municipal  ownership, 
and  engineering.  They  have  become  re- 
lated parts  of  an  organized  whole. 

City  planning  in  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  become  the  comprehensive  art  it 
is  in  Germany.  It  does  not  visualize  the 
city  as  a unit  in  all  of  its  relations.  We 
have  not  produced  a profession  or  created 
an  authoritative  public  opinion  upon  it. 
There  are  but  few  city-wide  achievements 
or  proposals,  such  as  those  of  Greater  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  Diisseldorf,  and  Paris.  The 
metropolitan  plans  of  Chicago  are,  it  is 
true,  an  exception,  for  that  city  has  pro- 
jected a planning  programme  which  pro- 
vides for  many  of  the  factors  in  the 
problem.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
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ixofoVvoroofo*  of  flie  Amerh’oi  * ii;.  li.irr  -;»l;.u)?uiiti:  ha*  If.*.. u fitf’xmift'ft,  wlViVh  has 
hmi  Vine;  litf'  a^ivity  v(  . KH<f  ;fi  yfo  foul  awitauwd 

r?%?K 


«ur  • fo,  ^ jiije^^prcShl 

'. Jd'iml*  a uibtw  r:ir<  foukfo#  tfo*  of  ' li^riVijjr-'t  li^-  fom/th.  r$f  M&>v  • • 

vrr.)  liU'Hn!  h'^n)  pnWtO'S.  S.»fu»‘  of  OUT  ^>«/*Snon  Oi*  City  plimnif'^  WM*  bold  • lit 
tfiY-ufo-f.  iin'hifv* •).*•  am!  hiiufoMpr  arrom,  Phi i>u  with  exhibit*  f row  nearly 
iimang  them  tr»t*  Ian*  Uoiiiul  I(.  ilurrtfot^  *}riC  humjred  miih  .s.  During  the  pint  H‘tr 
fo’  Chif-ai^m '. ^i:n#l  J.-tlai  \f,  ( Trren •,  <<!  >* u-  ye<j r<  pr*»h..ddy  o hundred  okiys  have 
Arnold  W~  IhmiU&t  ?\f .$for  .’ ,; kfciCfaHajfoFV  rribro  ':*>*:.  Vm  .:■ 
and  I*’r»^Iervrk  Law-  Ohn sfod,  jjfji  &f  prfofH*  'for  the  tv f rl/uu* iuix  of.  tlpfo 
vsrntwWim  , 51n^n<-!in.^'tty.  foivp  givrh  yWfoers  ;»r  the  laying  tint of  their  suburbs, 

'their  brftt"  though?  to  till*  -plans  of  < hi-  v\  it }>  prop*  r pr*.visam  for  park*,  open 
CleFifohd. Bali  i itnrTrv»  I Vijpv  *paee>m  umi  ifoildfog:  Nohtv;; 

fo-fori Albany;  \ptiil  fi  iiVMnla'r  of  idilnf  hi1  foir  Vitim*  haw. • ap|mtauh«ih  ffo*  siilygot 
eilios,  To  thorn  wen,  work  fog  in  fW-  a*  Jti  eby -v.;idr  programme,  and  .none  of 
TttpLvinm  mwjporafhm,  like  the  a»> hiferm  them  h*ve  the  legal  pmvef$  wfoVh  Dor* 
of  a worlds  tV»I  i\  Jiavti  been  uunoied  man,  Fremln  and  ..Drilish  cities  haw 
most  cd  thfo  big  ghy  nifoj&ejfc*  for  the  For  t1*p  tnu*t  part  the  -sift  1ms 


ootnproiieni^ivc'  sense, 

; fo  fody  |K^ai  bjfo  \vjfe  m 
Urn  eitv  hay  authority 
ia  ^pntroU  |vri;y 
property  ia  the  in- 
terest of  tfjo  <*o*n- 
ruunity.  Tlmt  diir 
laoJk.  Thvy 
liMvo  no  liofue  .nifo. 
I itiio ' i.v>nff dj ' . , a 
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aVifl  ]t‘S>  over  tlio 
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dookov  hrtrhor;^  liiUKS- 
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They  art-  jLouu'rallx. 
hoip!eh»  bf’fnro  f Kir 
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in/?  control  Um-  ullot 
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Tfo#  t»fo  lifoffod  in 
tliidr  i>nnvovio-  |m  »\v - 
>*rv  .1^,}  iit  fh,«  :»,O  n i- 

th^y  m.iy  uudof- 
•t;itkV.::; ' . Kvor>'  u ¥ Vr 
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tn>rfmt.  xif  oiry  amis  '.ami  only  too  oral-  it*  setting  am!  its  u^v-  So  city  pl-au- 
tiIou>  ol  fcttt?  suggestions*  of  interested  ning  is  primarily  a land  problem.  If. 
purtfe*  that;  tin  powers  requested  will  lx*  is  predicated  c*a  tfe  public  fenitruj  of 
misled.  (he  eity*  idle  am]  the  ink-llip^fit  ar- 

Intory.st  iii  ru’ty  p.lauiiiu^r  in  this  cmm-  rangement  of  street*  and  open  spiiees. 
t ry  mu y he  traced  to  file  World's  Fair  Without  shph  control  elry  planning  is 
:>i  f Thi$.  fugitive  city  of  plaster  impossible.  The  aiqxsmum-  of  the  city, 

mvi  ~tv*\  uv/Ukre.-d  the  out t» nshv^fn  of  Ihe  eireuhd ion  of  t ra Hi the  liotfies  ftf 
'archftetfte  <*«id diuhfeeapr  »xuPs*i£--' . fix*  pcvipit\  (tie  sort  of  life  they  rImII 

gr^md  Tr*  thou,<mds  the  idea. ‘rtf  !$&  city  loud,  uJj  city  life.  In  fact.  depends  on  tile 
imooUej.  u s ri>,  a vi-irui  that  did  iml  prelmduaty  work  of  the  Mrwt-pbannor. 

.-iVti-e  ,t  perma-nmd  denial  of  jhw  Washington  is  me  of  (lie  most  beauli* 
assumption  that  Ur*  pity  mu»t  of  u.;.  :•  .-  fid  <*i? h\;  of  the  world  because  it>  femidu- 
>*ity  an  .’  tuvepnirolfotl  iieheim.th  ,,f  i Wmis • wore  lord  in  advance  of  *rs  Innkb 
£n<J  dMk'fdor  iV>reypr  dedicated  nig,  $(  wax  poi  fbo  ^$>fk  frf  ft 
a*  mills  factories  .ami  work-h. >}»•;,  If  engineer,  lull  of  art  expert  tvho  first 
odllions  ootdd  ho  spent  nn  X\  phiy  city  studied  the  eii  les  of  the  Old  World  hc- 

i-TUvl  e>:[>er ts  ho  employoi)  io  make  it  bemt*  fore  nuk  ihe  enpOal  of  ■ A-fra  nra. 

nful,  why  could  inert  tfie  same  intelligence  ' The  «;nnc  {§  true  of  Paris,  ‘of  Berlin,  of 
off!  harmony  lx*  adjured  to  every -day  use  ? Mmrielu  Vp-nua.  Dresden,  TMie-eldurf  If- 
Thi*  v.-ay  the  query  which  the  Worlds  nevu  — the  ehnrm  of  a city  depends  on 
Fair  raised  in  thousands  of  minds.  ii-  dreet  jihm* 

In  die  recreation  eity  at  Ohirairo  it  WhiA  f hr  Id. fro  t of  F.dhmbm  was 
was  die  ground -pi an*  lard  «cro$»  rin  on  ns  the  sin-  *.f  the  natmuk  capital. 

Br-koo  site  Vty  tli.e  | a/ Mistype  artist  that  jftvddi-id  Washington  *<.ut  I »r  an  old 
p.iavle  fho  Exposition  wlmr  h wstgr,  The  army  friend,  Peter  Charter  I/' Enfant,  a 
Avork  of  the  artist  uud  the  arehiteel  French  engineer,  and  minuted  him  with 
H-ould  have  availed  hut  littje  had  it  not  its  plnmunl^.  Both  rami  had  irnRcina- 
Piju  for  the  orderly  emdromuem  of  laud  tions  in  advxiice  nf  tledr  tmo.  They  saw 
and  wateF  w^ly;Ne^h]hi'  .'bHiijt|i«Jr  Washingthu  m the  eaphal  of  a •, great. 
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nation..  They  pimin^l  (nr  h pity  of  hty\t<\  system  <it  wruio  angles  wnrl  opeti 
H0O,(H)O  people:  They  Inrait.-d  t hr  Capiint  ndo  JWjjmtvs.  oirek'*.  •arid  H.u-pointed 
ami  the  White  ih^^TGt  . fib**#  adorned  with  MMnary  ami  foun- 

of  PrTih^vlvania  Ayenne.  i ih  an  vth-  Mm&  I n of  fHi£  dDlrihntioii 

dlwtrueted  vista  froyri  one  to  file  nthrr.  M r.-  or  aeUvii  v,  t ] /? • >nv  l system, 

Jladiatnm  ITnm  Capitol  JTill,  and  at  no  ami. .the  mWlVroas  open  spaces,  there 
•lento  angle  with  fVnnsyl vanin  Avwnny  >!w  Hw/Wt  p,i  /•?.-.•?  eireulafion  and  ifjp  pos- 
o spa6iotr<  wall  Was  pf  aimed  two  tho)C  epn^thip  oT  tr^ffie. 

sand  foot  i 1 1 width.  ahnnt  wlnoh  .the  -pule  Tin-  j of  T'Tnfant  remjjined  the 
iic  huiMings  of  the  fptllre  were  To  he  Hkebd  pirn  of  tW\*ii;y  f#F  nearly  a lorn- 
grouped.  f fore  Ihe  Smithsonian-  In-  Vrar*.  N*w  "•  treats*  have  for*  the. 

stitor.-,  rlie  Nhrinnial  Mu-minn  the  A^ri-  ntWi  part  followed  the  original  plan. 

on  It  n re  ihnhhug,  the  TWoon  of  Un-  Thfc  has  not  htwn  pm-mMo*! 

graving  and  Print  iny  were  Waled.  to  <ir*in\ y th<*  ry  of  the  whole 

About  tie;-  White  I loose  yronml*  the  new  with  inrait  v.i  root.*,  wdh  eheap  p»vio*>, 

ttude  .Depart  men! , (’uiiinn'i'ir  aitil  ijjfehfi  lUtfl.  irmdopnde  soyvrs.,  In  so  far  a*  the 
and  mnnieipM  hiiiMuur-  are  being  fhhlldjitfnji  < And  street  jrrrmgvinout.  are 
^Mnped  in  iixrmouy  with  one  ininiker  and  Anfm^rn?yk  the  ijiiere^ts  of  the ■oonrmujrity.- 

^orroiHiddi^.  The.  lYdotmir  KWr  haye  rrmnmim}  pa  ttHHnutd i 
front  has  been  reserved  for  jmhlk;  nses  WWlmitfinH  is  one  of  the  most  ■ wm- 
and  dpdWWd  In  parks,  harbors.  tVnd  open  Mendy  pjiHon.'J  option  nf  the  world.  If 
'-•paoes.  AboM  the  Washington.  Moon-  's  tfmded  n>.  a whole.  The  new  Union 

•^tn;l-':iirkj.ee':pln t\*  recswitly  appmUMl  Stutiou  hw.  Imwo>  JorvMyd  A?n  tiy  opp;if» 

hV . Oonijfro.HM,  SjUndo»(s  plav^rinind-,  f>arkw  wOo  e .p;M-ioo.  , .li* ,;w.  >v D i i an  uiiol^truft- 
linfhor>.  r?nd  hatltirta*]niviUt.n>  >u h^frfg  ef|  oppr^e-T  io  the  Capitol  with  its 
phoned.  $c*mtp  rd'  huihhMgs.  It  is  the  oijyU* 

•’The  heaof.v  . of  W’wddny'oro  kx  eoi.  n.e  ed,  like  (he  poo  Way  of  the  wailed 

traeephh  to  its  mi  fum'd  advantativs  hel  >e.-dk  •;;d  town.  The  sohnrhs  are  bein^r 
to  \U  Jntpnigvpt  Kir»und-fihoi.  it-  street  hod  Tf  ift  h --  'de  ui  keeping  Avitll  thv 
•••  -ion  U Mo  hovf  ferma!  streef  plan  f/i  oriehnd  filtjfL  while  ( 'origirsshoiul  mx~ 
the  norlrl.  ! ‘EnUnd,  the  -noi  » line'll  ..t  He-  r;  p-ri  .o  a siuvial  ‘^m- 

on'ro>Heoieut of  tile  ? Hey  of  Kurei^‘,  and  ifrUUeu  .•oropowd  of  Daniel  If.  Borahanp,. 
»1i“p,  hiking  the  wsdafmiilar  >vxte m of  i < •lomT  i.mvs  Cdmst.pd,  Jr.,  CharW  l?i, 
i*tdhn]ehihop  he  added  IffttAfl,  rydift]  AfelyinV;  am]  A ny.u^fos  SainMjatidcn^ 
av^nn.^;  Winph:  And  aoross  the  eherln  r to  the  phos  for  tiie  fniure/  his.nres  tlfftt 
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?he  capital . city  will  coni  Uric  to  develop  pridt*  of Hamburg  The  CiutrU^  Itivor, 
in  sohsfmKud  harmm?y  . wdh  die  Fir-  which  ^pimUps  Boston  .from  Cambridge 
lighted  dreiifi^  of  AVushtngtvm.  Jefferson.  nml  w;t>  «ul»j(  C to  the  flows  of  t lie  tide, 
##i  L'FnFHil:  . was  an  unsightly,  umtouitkry  streuiih 

Xext  to  Washington,  the  oily  of  Bos-  The  cooipleriori  of  f ho  metropolitan  uf- 
Xoii.hfte.  dpli?;  ajiojte . than,  any  other  city  teroopfjn^ • sewer .. ifefc  • $>}* 
in  Amenta  in  detached  planning.  Thorn  lotion  from  this  source,  but  still  loft  it 
has  3 no  in n; nipt  to  plan  the  city  as  of  little  value  for  commercial  or  ivcmi* 
& whole,  ho<  from  time  to  . time  facial  tive  purposes.  A speckd  rnmmissiPU, 
hti^ /Ipevk  ' ore$££d  " tp  harry  acting  Under  ^uthori^F  from  the  $t&fe* 
THr  oRgh  Hvifie  .is-olato<l  mu  for  taking  on  a was  crCAkd.  which  const  rneteil  a dam 
• The  BtTropoltuui  Park  :syste'iu  and  a stup  lS$k  mouth  of  tW 

*>f  ten  thousand  uerrs,  which  rims  into  river,  which  keeps  out  the  salt  water  arid 
thy  very  heart  of  tia.  oily  and  connects  maintains  the  fr^sli  water  at  a nearly 
^he  many  pities  which  comprise  greater  constant  level,  about  two  few  Mow  the 
Bt^ihuv -M  ri^cdgnued  as  j/rolmbly  tkc  ineao vfei^rh  water  of  the  Miich  of 

tines?  park  system  in  thy  world.  The  the  riparian  Tawl  ot\  Udh  :su}e$  of  the 
Matt/r-.Mipxily*;  of  ’Alston  and  surrounding  basin  was  ac-ijia 5 re<I  by  • the  eitie-  of 
toAv?i.s  pUiihkl  in  the,  sarge  big-  Boston  mol  OeMihHdgc.  kpd  lm^  l«c^n  de- 

fu*hmno d'  way  by  a rileiropolttiin  Pom-  ve)npmi  into  broad  Chplauafe  And  park- 
•inWeuo  &&  Avas  ihe  ♦•ewe?  system  of  the  ways;  and  fl>e  river  itself  lift*  been  eon- 

diatriyf 

Piaopi  an*.  under  way  tor  the  cone  for  the  trifling  amount  of  commercial 
mercial  development'  of  (lie  metropolitan  Navigation  to -ho  provided  for.  and  which 
harbor  and  for  additional  connecting  offers  extraordinary  opportunity  for  picas- 
kyuley  arils  to  link  tip  me!  rR-  pfe  cruft  kiVthing  III  the  sppinjcE  ^u’d 
iivdoro*  in\sij»n  with  the  .‘vurr<‘iindinK  ter-  for- skating  ami  u.c-yachting  in  the  win- 
rltory.  The  Charles'  River  basin  i>  ac  icr,  A plan  has  been  proposed  fot  all 
nivWx  Ui*3.  only  romnjdc  America  off-  rs  of  arniirial  island  in  counceTion  wi?li  one 
Hvc-r  vaRr  - front  conservotimn  fairly  <>t  the  eoFtin^  bridges  which  span  the 
emeparahUy  in  its  possibilities  to  iho  hasipf  which  could  he  used  as  the  site 
^debriited  Abder  Basin  which  I*  Ijie  for  puhlhr ; triii 
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Two  score  other  cities  have  projected 
ambitious  plans  for  city  centers  and  the 
grouping  of  public  buildings.  They  in- 
clude Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Milwaukee,  New  Haven,  Hart- 
ford, Denver,  St.  Louis,  Springfield 
(Massachusetts),  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Se- 
attle, Chattanooga,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  smaller  towns.  These  cities 
have  employed  experts,  and  given 
them  supervision  over  the  undertak- 
ings. Cleveland,  Ohio,  a city  of  half 
a million  people  and  essentially  demo- 
cratic in  its  instincts,  has  undertaken 
to  group  a half-dozen  public  buildings 
about  a splendid  mall  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  section.  Land  has  been  ac- 
quired for  two  thousand  feet  along  the 
lake  front  and  extending  back  for  an 
equal  depth  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Out  in  the  lake  an  artificial  park  of  fifty- 
five  acres  is  being  made  by  dumping  the 
city’s  refuse.  A similar  artificially  made 
outer-lake  parkway  has  been  also  planned. 
A monumental  Union  Station  is  to  be 
erected  at  one  end  of  the  mall,  a fitting 
portal  to  the  city.  Upon  the  bluffs  over- 
looking the  lake,  and  on  one  flank  of  the 
proposed  Union  Station,  a county  court- 
house, of  classic  design,  has  been  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  three  and  a half  mill- 
ion dollars,  while  at  the  other  wing  of  the 
station  a city  hall  is  being  built  in  har- 
mony with  the  county  building.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  mall,  opposite  the  site 
of  the  Union  Station,  a new  federal  build- 
ing has  been  constructed  which  is  to  be 
balanced  by  a public  library  of  the  same 
style  of  classic  architecture.  A mall  six 
hundred  feet  in  width,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  public  and  semi-public  structures, 
creates  a court  of  honor  of  the  city. 
A sunken  garden  has  been  designed  for 
the  center,  adorned  on  either  side  by 
formal  trees  and  statuary.  The  total 
undertaking  involves  an  expenditure  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars. The  city  has  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm to  this  great  enterprise,  almost 
the  first  of  its  kind  planned  in  this 
country. 

The  city  of  Seattle,  Washington,  has 
projected  a city -wide  plan  to  meet,  the 
needs  of  the  city’s  growth.  A planning 
commission  was  created  in  1910  which, 
working  in  harmony  with  a group  of 
citizens,  submitted  a comprehensive  plan 


in  the  fall  of  1911,  which  provided  for 
the  harbor  and  water  - front  develop- 
ment in  their  bearing  on  the  harbor, 
a civic  center,  park  improvements,  and 
arterial  highways.  It  was  found  that 
the  lines  of  the  arterial  streets  came 
to  a focus  near  the  natural  center  of  the 
city,  which  was  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  civic  center,  a site,  too,  upon  a slight 
eminence  with  considerable  scenic  ad- 
vantages. The  plan  proposed  is  elliptical 
in  shape,  penetrated  by  broad  avenues, 
converging  on  a central  point,  to  be 
marked  by  a shaft  or  monument.  In  the 
ares  between  these  converging  avenues 
public  buildings  will  be  located.  From 
it  a broad  parkway  will  lead  to  the  Union 
Station  at  one  end  of  the  ellipse,  while 
another  will  be  a broad  mall  leading  to 
the  sea.  The  plan  is  of  such  ample  pro- 
portions that  it  provides  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pageants,  parades,  and  the 
reception  of  visitors  to  the  city. 

The  city  of  Denver  has  completed 
plans  for  a civic  center  about  the  Cap- 
itol, and  land  has  been  acquired  for 
the  purpose.  Plans  have  just  been  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Rochester  which 
include  the  construction  of  a municipal 
building  at  one  end  of  a city  plaza 
surmounted  by  a beautiful  Campanile 
tower.  The  old  canal-bed  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  a boulevard,  while  the  Seneca 
River,  which  runs  through  the  city,  is 
to  be  parked  and  adorned  with  beautiful 
bridges.  Buffalo  is  planning  a terminal 
railway  station  facing  on  a plaza  and 
opening  out  onto  Lake  Erie.  It  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  public  and  semi-public 
buildings. 

City  planning  in  America  has  made 
tremendous  advances  along  architectural 
lines,  and  cities  have  responded  generous- 
ly to  the  idea  of  the  city  beautiful  in  so 
far  as  city  centers,  the  grouping  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  the  opening  up  of  parks 
is  concerned.  Unfortunately  the  move- 
ment has  not  responded  to  the  necessity 
of  planning  for  housing,  for  the  laying 
out  of  suburbs,  the  control  of  transporta- 
tion, or  the  building  of  docks,  harbors, 
and  waterways.  Our  business  men  have 
not  awakened  to  the  great  gain  in  in- 
dustrial efficiency  from  the  co-ordination 
of  transportation  agencies,  or  the  open- 
ing up  of  factory  sites  with  easy  access 
to  transit,  cheap  power,  and  healthy  liv- 
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ing  conditions.  We  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped commercial  city  planning,  and 
have  not  widened  the  movement  to  in- 
clude the  distribution  of  population  out 
into  the  open  countryside. 

Within  the  past  year,  however,  there 
has  come  a partial  realization  of  these 
necessities.  The  cities  of  Newark  and 
Jersey  City  have  predicated  their  plans 
having  in  view  an  intensive  city  and 
suburban  survey.  Street  and  transporta- 
tion conditions  have  been  studied,  as  has 
the  need  for  housing,  for  markets,  for 
parks  and  playgrounds.  The  commis- 
sions appointed  have  felt  that  a knowledge 
of  these  matters  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  with  wisdom  on  any 
planning  projects  that  might  be  proposed. 
A commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
city  of  New  York  to  devise  plans  for  the 
regulation  of  the  height  of  buildings, 
which  opens  up  the  problems  of  zoning 
and  distribution  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion. A county  - wide  planning  x>roject 
was  provided  by  legislation  for  the  ter- 
ritory outside  of  Philadelphia  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  while  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago  has  recently  held  a com- 
petitive contest  for  plans  for  the  most 
serviceable  use  of  a quarter  section  of 
land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
projected  charter  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land contains  provision  for  a city-plan 
commission,  while  legislation  has  been 
enacted  or  has  been  introduced  in  a 
dozen  states  for  the  creation  of  local  or 
state- wide  planning  bodies  with  power  to 
control  the  physical  development  of  the 
city.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  movement  will  widen  into  the 
same  comprehensiveness  that  it  enjoys  in 
Germany.  France,  and  England  within 
the  next  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  reports 
on  planning  for  a city  of  moderate  size 
is  that  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Nolan,  of 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  to  the  city  of 
Madison  and  the  State  Legislature  of 
Wisconsin.  This  is  a programme  for  a 
model  city,  a lesser  interior  capital.  It 
is  a vision  of  a city  like  Munich,  Dresden, 
or  Diisseldorf,  a city  in  which  the  state 
shall  co-operate  with  the  municipality  to 
develop  a center  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
monwealth; a center  to  which  the  Middle 
West  will  come  for  education,  music, 
and  art,  a city  in  which  the  university 


will  be  a democratic  adjunct  to  the  state, 
offering  not  only  the  conventional  ad- 
vantages of  a capital  city,  but  opportuni- 
ties for  residence,  for  study,  for  the 
fullest  possible  life.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  State  university  shall  acquire  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land  for  experimental 
purposes,  for  arboretums,  for  institutions 
of  art,  drama,  and  culture;  that  the  city 
or  the  state  should  acquire  the  shore 
lands  surrounding  the  lakes  upon  which 
Madison  is  located,  and  that  these  be 
developed  into  a system  of  communi- 
cating parkways.  A broad  approach  to 
the  new  State  Capitol  is  proposed,  open- 
ing into  a formal  water-front,  while 
a central  avenue  is  designed  to  con- 
nect the  university  and  state  buildings, 
much  as  has  been  done  in  the  cities  of 
Europe. 

Probably  the  most  complete,  certainly 
the  most  courageous,  plans  of  city  re- 
building yet  undertaken  by  any  city  are 
those  prepared  for  the  city  of  Chicago  by 
Daniel  H.  Burnham  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Club.  The  plans 
involve  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$250,000,000;  their  preparation  alone  cost 
$75,000,  which  was  contributed  by  per- 
sons interested  in  the  project.  The  plans 
cover  a radius  of  sixty  miles,  and  include 
the  rebuilding  of  the  center  of  the  city, 
the  opening  up  of  new  radial  avenues  to 
relieve  the  traffic,  the  co-ordination  of 
transportation  and  industry,  and  almost 
every  phase  of  city  life.  The  completed 
report,  illustrated  by  Jules  Guerin,  is 
printed  in  a large  octavo  volume,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  of  city- replanning  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  country. 

The  report  is  a recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Chicago  is  destined  to  be  a great 
metropolis,  how  great  nobody  can  safely 
conjecture;  it  recognizes  that  the  city, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  but  an  industrial 
accident,  designed  like  any  other  town, 
and  wholly  unprepared  for  the  com- 
munal obligations  which  its  behemoth 
proportions  impose  upon  it.  The  plan 
proposes  to  throw  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
on  the  scrap-heap,  and  rebuild  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  city's  present  and  future  needs. 
Provision  is  made  for  razing  a portion 
of  the  business  district  and  converting  it 
into  a plaza  surrounded  by  monumental 
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City  planning  differs  from  other  mu- 
nicipal movements  which  have  preceded 
it  in  being  physical,  mechanical,  material. 
It  is  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
city  is  here  to  stay,  that  it  is  a perma- 
nent thing,  that  in  some  form  or  other 
it  will  always  be  the  center  of  civiliza- 
tion. If  permitted  to  grow  in  its  own 
way  without  official  oversight  or  control, 
it  will  be  an  unending  source  of  dis- 
comfort and  expense  to  the  community. 
Suburbs  can  be  projected  so  as  to  pro- 
vide streets  of  proper  width,  style,  and 
beauty.  The  tenement  can  be  prohibited 
by  limitations  on  the  height  of  buildings 
and  the  area  to  be  covered  by  structures. 
Provision  can  be  made  for  playgrounds 
and  parks,  for  the  location  of  schools  and 
municipal  structures  about  a common 
center;  for  the  segregation  of  the  mill 
and  the  factory  outside  of  the  residential 
area,  as  well  as  for  adequate  and  proper 
housing  accommodations  built  according 
to  approved  plans.  In  all  of  these  things 
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the  rights  of  the  future  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  community  has  a right  to 
be  protected  from  such  burdens  as  have 
been  imposed  on  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  by  street  plans  care- 
lessly adopted  generations  ago  whose 
correction  now  involves  tens  of  millions, 
possibly  hundreds  of  millions,  in  expense. 
Posterity,  too,  has  a right  to  receive 
its  water-fronts  unencumbered  by  ware- 
houses; it  has  a right  to  parks  and  play- 
spaces,  a right  to  sunlight  and  air.  And 
these  primary  necessities  of  urban  life 
can  only  be  insured  by  foresight;  can 
only  be  provided  by  intelligent  planning. 
Only  when  we  realize  that  the  city  is  a 
physical  and  material  entity  as  well  as 
a political  agency  of  the  state  will  we 
really  build  cities  like  those  that  have 
been  built  in  Germany;  like  those  that 
are  now  being  planned  in  France  and 
England;  like  those  that  have  remained 
historic  centers  of  civilization  from  ear- 
lier times. 


The  Deep  Places 

BY  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 

1LOVE  thee,  dear,  and  knowing  mine  own  heart. 
With  every  beat  I give  God  thanks  for  this: 

I love  thee  only  for  the  self  thou  art; 

No  wild  embrace,  no  wisdom-shaking  kiss, 

No  passionate  pleading  of  a heart  laid  bare, 

No  urgent  cry  of  love’s  extremity — 

Strong  traps  to  take  the  spirit  unaware — 

Not  one  of  these  I ever  had  of  thee. 

Neither  of  passion  nor  of  pity  wrought 
Is  this,  the  love  to  which  at  last  I yield, 

But  shapen  in  the  stillness  of  my  thought 
And  by  a birth  of  agony  revealed. 

Here  is  a thing  to  live  while  we  do  live, 

Which  shames  not  thee  to  take  nor  me  to  give. 
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Dr.  Punts  s Patient 


BY  JOHN 

THERE  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  occupied  in  a sense 
an  official  position  in-  our  new 
little  town,  Washtucna,  though  the  posi- 
tion had  no  name.  She  was  consulted  in 
a variety  of  affairs;  professionally  by 
Punts,  M.D.,  and  politically  and  per- 
sonally by  the  new  mayor,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford ; and  indeed,  for  Heaven  knows 
what  reasons,  by  about  every  male  and 
female  in  Washtucna.  No  doubt  the 
responsibilities  of  these  varied  posts  had 
some  part  in  preventing  her  from  giving 
in  to  sickness  long  before  she  did. 

Dr.  Punts  was  now  greatly  concerned 
about  Mrs.  Clarke’s  health,  though  she 
did  not  constantly  keep  to  her  bed.  But 
despite  her  weakness,  when  the  great 
three-day  party  was  given  shortly  before 
Christmas  by  Cayuse  Jimmy  Mohundro 
at  the  opening  of  his  new  house  on  Dutch 
Flat,  Dr.  Punts  having  recommended 
recreation,  Mayor  Bradford  took  Mrs. 
Clarke  the  first  night  as  official  lady 
representative  of  the  town.  And  in 
Washtucna  Christmas  festivities  she 
again  bore  a prominent  part.  Probably 
Washtucna  would  have  existed  without 
Sarah  Clarke,  but  at  that  time  no  Wash- 
tucnan  would  have  admitted  it;  least 
of  all  that  firm  trio  of  friends,  not  to 
say  lovers,  Bradford,  Punts,  and  Cashup 
J ones. 

I suppose  Sarah  Clarke’s  health  had 
gone  down  slowly  day  by  day  from  the 
time  she  arrived  in  Washtucna.  I can 
see  now  that  she  had  grown  thinner  and 
less  elastic,  but  I was  then  too  small  a 
boy,  too  stupid  and  inexperienced,  to  see 
it,  and  even  Cam,  her  son,  did  not  know. 
She  herself  must  have  known  it,  but  she 
said  nothing,  although  I am  sure  she 
fought  it,  for  there  was  great  spirit  in 
the  little  woman. 

The  first  time  I remember  to  have 
particularly  noticed  her  weakness  and  to 
have  been  startled  by  it  was  on  one  night 
that  winter  when  Cam  and  I came  back 
from  a long  day  of  skeeing  and  rabbit- 
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hunting  with  the  old  Norwegian,  John 
Shoultersack.  Shoultersack  was  a com- 
parative new-comer  from  nowhere,  but, 
like  every  one  in  Washtucna,  he  had 
gladly  embraced  the  religion  of  admiring 
Sarah  Clarke.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
Clarkes’  that  night  Shoultersack  came 
into  the  house  to  speak  a word  of  cheer, 
for,  like  a true  Washtucnan,  he  not  only 
admired  Sarah  Clarke,  but  he  felt  loqua- 
cious and  neighborly  toward  her.  She 
was  sitting  in  the  little  bent-wood  rock- 
ing-chair, and  when  we  came  in  she  tried 
to  rise,  but  she  could  not  complete  the 
ceremony.  Instead,  she  dropped  into  her 
chair,  lay  back,  and  closed  her  eyes.  She 
looked  so  white  and  still  lying  there  that 
I thought  she  was  dead,  and  my  heart 
went  into  my  throat. 

Shoultersack  was  useful  at  anything 
in  his  rough  way.  He  sputtered  indig- 
nation, rubbed  water  on  her  face,  and 
then  picked  up  her  frail  body  in  his 
long,  hairy  arms,  and  put  her  to  bed 
as  though  she  had  been  an  infant.  She 
must  have  been  very  thin  and  very 
light.  She  opened  her  eyes  presently 
and  said  she  felt  splendid  again  and 
would  get  up,  but  Shoultersack  looked 
at  her  with  a severe  and  kindly  eye, 
and  having  pulled  his  long,  yellow 
mustache  thoughtfully  several  times,  he 
told  her  firmly  that  she  must  not  get 
up.  She  said  she  must  make  supper. 
Shoultersack  replied  that  he  would  do 
that;  that  if  it  came  to  business  he  was 
a far  better  cook  than  ever  she  thought 
of  being,  and  had  had  much  more  ex- 
perience, which  latter  was  true.  Then 
he  bustled  around  like  an  enormous  male 
hen,  and  the  supper  he  made  was  good. 
Sarah  Clarke  came  out  and  sat  with  us 
as  we  ate,  and  it  was  then  that  I noticed 
how  drawn  and  thin  her  face  was.  But 
she  was  not  through ; she  had  a vast  will 
to  live.  After  a while  John  Bradford 
came  in,  and  as  he  entered,  her  eye 
caught  fire.  I did  not  understand  why, 
and  now  I wonder  that  I saw  it  at  all. 
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She  was  not  through;  indeed,  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  life. 

John  Bradford  was  a good  deal  con- 
cerned, and  presently  he  sent  me  for 
Dr.  Punts.  That  gentleman  came  away 
from  his  poker  game  at  once,  and  he  and 
Sarah  talked  for  a long  time  in  the  front 
room.  And  always  after  that  he  used 
to  come  more  frequently  than  ever  to 
see  her,  now  professionally.  And  Shoul- 
tersack  came  often  to  make  meals,  urged, 
I fancy,  and  perhaps  even  rewarded,  by 
John  Bradford  and  Cashup  Jones. 

All  through  the  spring  Sarah  Clarke 
grew  weaker,  and  finally  in  early  May  a 
trained  woman-nurse  was  brought  down 
from  Spokane  to  care  for  her,  by  whom 
I never  exactly  knew,  but  I presume  it 
was  by  Bradford,  Punts,  Jones,  et  al. 
Yet  she  was  not  solely  under  their  pay. 
A committee  of  Washtucnans  insisted 
on  distributing  that  expense  among 
something  like  a thousand  people.  The 
names  of  this  committee  never  were 
divulged  to  me,  but  I could  name  them. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  May  Sarah 
Clarke  had  seemed  better,  but  on  May 
12th,  when  Cam  and  I returned  from 
Bock  Lake,  whither  we  had  been  taken  on 
a jaunt  by  Mr.  Cashup  Jones,  who  was 
getting  so  that  he  could  appreciate  boys’ 
company,  she  was  in  bed  and  not  able  to 
get  up  for  supper.  We  told  our  adven- 
tures by  her  bedside:  how  the  wild  geese 
came  in  in  great  honking  bands  at  day- 
light, and  how  the  muskrat . built  his 
house. 

She  listened  until  Punts  and  Brad- 
ford came,  and  then* we,  dead  with  sleep, 
made  off  for  bed.  Punts  and  Bradford 
sat  on  the  old  worn  Saratoga  trunk  by 
the  bed  for  a long  time;  not  talking,  for 
Sarah  Clarke,  I suppose,  seemed  too  weak 
for  that,  but  just  watching.  The  nurse 
sat  in  the  corner  and  knitted.  And  on 
many  nights  thereafter  they  thus  sat 
with  her  in  the  dim-lighted  little  bed- 
room; Bradford  calm,  hard  as  iron; 
Punts  twisting  his  long,  black  beard, 
leering  and  rolling  his  eyes,  seeking  if 
he  might  not  help  her  in  this  great  ex- 
tremity; the  nurse  knitting,  knitting  like 
a machine.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
hand  would  lie  in  Bradford’s,  for  a great 
sympathy  without  the  words  that  go 
with  such  things  seemed  to  have  grown 
up  between  them.  Punts  at  such  times 


would  grin  sardonically.  “That  is  the 
medicine,”  he  would  grate  out  joyfully 
to  Bradford  on  leaving.  And  then  they 
would  meet  little,  old,  shriveled  Cash- 
up Jones,  who  for  perhaps  two  hours 
had  been  pacing  the  street. 

But  the  subtle  elixir  of  her  regard  for 
Bradford  was  not  sufficient  medicine  for 
Mrs.  Clarke.  We  commenced  to  hear 
talk  of  an  operation,  which  at  that  time 
was  a new  word  and  a new  idea  to  me; 
and  even  Cam  was  not  used  to  it.  We 
inquired  about  operations,  and  from 
what  we  could  understand  they  were  out- 
landish and  unbearable  things.  We 
talked  it  over  very  judicially,  and  then 
went  to  Punts  and  protested.  We  ex- 
plained that  even  cutting  your  finger 
hurts  a good  deal,  which  we  supposed 
he  did  not  know.  Punts  listened  to  us 
with  surprising  patience. 

“ I don’t  like  it,  either,”  he  said,  " but 
mebbe  we  got  to  do  it.  I don’t  like  it 
any  more’n  you  do;  but  mebbe  Sarah 
Clarke  needs  it.” 

During  those  painful  days  when  talk 
of  operations  was  in  the  air,  Washtucna 
was  very  acutely  conscious  of  what  events 
were  going  forward  in  Mrs.  Clarke’s  lit- 
tle cottage.  They  knew  that  in  these 
mild  and  lovely  days  of  May,  Death  was 
mixing  a brew.  Would  Mrs.  Clarke 
drink  of  it?  That  was  the  question. 

“ She  will  not,”  affirmed  Mr.  Pete  Barker, 
confidently.  “ She’s  too  strong-willed  a 
woman,  though  gentle;  yes  sir!  She’ll 
not  do  it  I”  and  he  pounded  his  fist  on 
Jan  Havland’s  mahogany  bar.  But 
Washtucna  still  was  afraid.  In  this 
matter  she  lacked  her  usual  optimism. 

A Sabbath  hush  everywhere  prevailed 
in  the  town  except  at  Jan  Havland’s, 
and  even  there  the  poker-chips  seemed 
to  chink  more  dully  than  was  their  wont, 
and  men  spoke  in  subdued  tones,  and 
seemed  always  to  be  waiting  to  hear 
something — waiting  awake  even  far  into 
the  night,  when  their  rough  but  sup- 
pressed voices  could  be  heard  in  Doc 
Punts’s  office  engaged  in  the  fragmentary 
conversation  with  which  they  passed  the 
time  until  Punts  should  return  from  his 
vigil  and  give  them  the  last  news  of  the 
night.  Steady  members  of  these  parties 
were  Gunnysack  Charlie,  Mr.  Bob  Dal- 
ton, Cashup  Jones,  Mr.  Pete  Barker, 
while  from  time  to  time  others  came  in, 
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went  out,  and  came  anxiously  in  again. 
And,  needless  to  say,  the  Morning  Sun 
and  the  Breeze  outraced  each  other  in 
compositions  touching  Mrs.  Clarke’s  con- 
dition. 

“Gents,”  said  Punts  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  asked  to  hazard  an  opin- 
ion in  the  case — “gents,  I’d  like  to  tell 
you  what  was  going  to  happen  to  Sarah 
Clarke,  but  I can’t  do  it.  The  fact  is, 
I ain’t  entirely  runnin’  this  spell  of  sick- 
ness. The  lady  is  far  and  out  from  us 
fellers  here,  with  her  vital  forces  strung 
out  like  skirmishers  and  me  tryin’  to  get 
reinforcements  to  the  firin’ -line;  and, 
gents,  I don’t  know  if  I’m  able  or  not. 
But  the  lady  is  hangin’  on;  she  ain’t 
capitulatin’;  she’s  holdin’  the  fort,  and 
will  to  the  end.” 

“Which  you  mean  you  ain’t  exactly 
able  to  locate  the  storm-center  yet,”  said 
Tom  Warren,  striking  his  boot  gloomily 
with  his  quirt.  “You  ain’t  sure  what 
wind  you’ll  be  sailin’  on.  I see.” 

Punts  leered  horribly  but  did  not  an- 
swer. It  would  have  been  too  fiendish  a 
leer  had  not  a tiny  tear-drop  trickled 
down  one  of  his  hollow  cheeks.  Punts  at 
this  was  embarrassed  and  shaken,  and 
he  strode  out  into  the  corridor,  his  long 
beard  tightly  bunched  up  in  a bony  hand 
and  pulled  to  one  side. 

“ Which  it’s  enough  to  start  any  fel- 
ler’s emotions  to  grindin’,”  said  the 
squeaky,  unsteady  voice  of  old  Cashup 
Jones,  as  he  nervously  rubbed  his  veined, 
knotty  hands  on  the  soft  nap  of  his 
plug-hat. 

“ She’s  in  God’s  hands,”  boomed  Mr. 
Beauclerc’s  solemn  voice;  which,  indeed, 
was  Washtucna’s  view  of  the  situation, 
including  Doc  Punts  and  Tom  Warren 
and  Cashup  Jones. 

Washtucna,  like  Cromwell,  trusted  in 
God,  kept  its  powder  dry,  and  then  wor- 
ried. Two  days  passed  without  the  least 
change  in  Sarah  Clarke’s  condition. 
Early  in  the  forenoon  Punts  entered  his 
office,  where  was  the  usual  crowd  of  men 
waiting  the  last  word  of  the  patient.  A 
crowd  of  this  sort  had  these  last  days  so 
closely  hung  about  Punts’s  office  that 
their  sessions  were  almost  continuous, 
and  other  activities  in  Washtucna  seem- 
ed dead — to  have  halted  short,  as  it  were, 
right  in  the  heart  of  springtime.  There 
was  no  joy  whatever  in  Washtucna’s 


heart.  No  new  enterprises  were  born, 
and  old  ones  fainted  in  their  tracks.  It 
was  the  exact  variety  of  tribulation  most 
difficult  for  Washtucna  to  stand,  the 
variety  in  which  one  cannot  act,  cannot 
do  anything.  Punts  strode  up  and  down 
his  unswept  office  floor  and  twisted  his 
beard  and  leered  at  the  crowd,  and  then 
he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  ceiling. 

“ How’d  she  seem.  Doc?”  somebody 
asked,  impatiently. 

Punts  seemed  not  to  hear.  “ Gents, 
it’s  like  this,”  he  said,  softly;  “it’s  just 
like  this — I may  as  well  tell  you — I’m 
out  of  my  depth.  Let’s  get  down  to 
facts:  I’m  out  of  my  depth,  plum  out. 

I ain’t  a professor  of  all  knowledge,  I 
admit.  I know  about  gunshot  wounds 
and  childbirth,  but  this  has  me  down 
and  is  sitting  on  me ; and  Dr.  Leffingwell 
is  the  same  way,  but  he  don’t  admit  it 
like  I do.  Now  we  are  on  bed-rock. 
What  I want  is  a consultation  with  a 
specialist  on  people’s  insides.  I’d  have 
called  one  long  ago,  but  there  ain’t  any- 
body to  consult.  The  Spokane  sharps 
are  like  me,  some  ignorant,  some  of  ’em 
more  so,  though,  like  Leffingwell,  they 
deny  it.  We  can’t  wait  for  St.  Paul,  and 
anyway,  St.  Paul’s  just  a village.  We 
hev  to  go  to  Chicago,  or  mebbe  clear  to 
New  York.” 

“Why,  goodness!”  burst  in  old  Joe 
Naff,  who  came  from  the  Rock  Lake 
country  and  was  almost  a stranger  in 
Washtucna,  but  who  had  nevertheless  at 
once  adopted  a hearty  interest  in  Sarah 
Clarke’s  illness.  “Why,  goodness  me  I 
Why,  goodness  mel  I’m  damned  if  it 
don’t  look  providential,  but  there’s  a 
sharp  campin’  down  on  my  ranch  which 
is  a New-Yorker  by  birth  and  residence, 
and  just  the  breed  of  expert  specialist 
you  want,  as  far  as  I can  make  out.  He 
was  telling  me  he  cut  open  the  king  of 
somewhere  onct ; he’s  just  your  man. 
He’s  got  this  nervous  prostrition  from 
overwork,  and  now  he’s  restin’  down  near 
my  place.  Nice  feller,  too,  but  has  to 
live  in  a tent  and  don’t  eat  like  a cow- 
puncher;  which  cow-punchers  wouldn’t, 
either,  if  they  had  brains.” 

Punts  showed  glimmerings  of  interest, 
but  he  was  skeptical,  as  became  the  only 
scientific  man  present. 

“You  don’t  recall  his  name,  do  you?” 

“Why,  sure  I do.  His  name  is  Smith 
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Mudd,  Dp.  Smith  Mudd,  an’  he’s  a little, 
cold-blooded  feller,  not  any  bigger’n 
Cashnp  Jones  here,  though  he  dresses 
plain,  not  like  Cashup  ’t  all.” 

“Not  Smith  Mudd  of  New  Yorkl” 
cried  Punts,  excitedly.  “ That  couldn’t 
be  I Why,  he’s  the  most  eminent  insides 
expert  in  America,  he’s — why,  gents,  we 
gat  to  get  that  man,  if  he’s  only  down  in 
Bock  Lake.  Why,  just  his  skin  stuffed 
with  straw  would  help  more’n  Leffingwell 
and  me  combined  and  multiplied  by  four 
— not  that  I renig,  however,  on  gunshot 
wounds.” 

“He  says  he  ain’t  workin’  a bit,  that 
he’ll  be  damned  if  he  looks  at  a soul 
this  trip,”  interrupted  Naff,  doubtfully. 
“ Why,  I wanted  him  to  look  at  my  new 
Durham  bull,  for  doctorin’  is  all  alike, 
and  he  wouldn’t,  and  it’s  the  only  Dur- 
ham bull  on  Bock  Lake.  He  ain’t  got 
much  public  speerit.” 

Mr.  Pete  Barker  spoke  up  softly. 
“ Mebbe,”  he  said,  in  a very  low  voice, 
“this  all -doctor  sport  would  require  a 
little  persuadin’;  mebbe  he  would.  But 
that  can  be  applied.  Two  of  us  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  him  a strong  invite, 
as  he’s  small  and  sick — say.  Bob  Dalton 
and  me.  Of  course  he’ll  come  all  right 
if  we  ask  him.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Bob  ? 
We’d  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
vitin’ him,  anyway,  wouldn’t  we,  Bob?” 

Bob  thought  so  very  emphatically,  and 
he  felt  so  confident  of  success  that  he 
offered  to  make  a large  wager  and  give 
any  odds  people  liked  that  the  doctor 
would  accept  what  was  still  referred  to 
as  the  “ invitation  ” to  consult  with 
Punts  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Clarke. 

“ Le’s  see,”  said  Pete,  thoughtfully, 
pulling  out  the  very  handsomest  watch 
in  Washington  Territory.  “If  we  all 
was  to  start  at  once  we’d  be  back  before 
dark  if  not  delayed,  which  we’ll  take 
pains  to  prevent.  Eight  near  your 
house,  eh,  Mr.  Naff?  Camped  out,  sort 
of,  eh?” 

“Two  hundred  yards  south — two  wall 
tents  and  a Chinese  to  cook.  Don’t  move 
around  much;  just  loafs.” 

“ Is  she  O.  K.,  gents  ?”  asked  Mr.  Pete 
Barker,  looking  around.  “Are  we  de- 
sired to  take  this  job  ?” 

Everybody  agreed  that  it  was  exactly 
O.  K.,  and  shortly  afterward  a pounding 
of  hoofs  was  heard  over  Steptoe  Avenue. 


Mr.  Pete  Barker  and  Mr.  Bob  Dalton 
were  off;  Bob’s  old  high-headed,  froam- 
eared  mustang,  Monte,  showing  the  way, 
a thing  which  he  had  done  in  his  time 
to  many  a piece  of  horseflesh.  Out  they 
went  up  the  steep  hill,  spring  sparkling 
all  about  them. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  the  ride  I 
know  only  that  it  was  a fast  and  long 
ride,  and  that  at  about  sunset  it  termi- 
nated when  three  dusty  men  galloped 
into  town,  frozen  - eared  Monte  in  a 
lather,  but  at  least  a neck  ahead  still, 
showing  the  way  with  his  long  and  ugly 
head. 

The  third  man  was  Dr.  Smith  Mudd, 
of  New  York.  He  was  a bright  - eyed, 
alert,  businesslike  little  man,  as  active 
as  a grasshopper  and  as  decided  as  a 
squirrel-trap.  As  Mr.  Naff  had  said,  he 
was  perfectly  cold-blooded,  but  he  was 
also  a master  workman,  a very  master 
of  all  the  skill  of  his  trade.  And  when 
he  took  a job  he  took  it.  He  had  not 
intended  originally  to  come;  indeed,  he 
openly  and  abruptly  and  without  reser- 
vation refused.  But  he  was  open  to 
argument,  as  intelligent  minds  always 
are;  and  to  the  argumentative  power  of 
a Colt’s  revolver  pointed  at  the  pit  of 
his  stomach  he  succumbed  completely. 

“You  hold  the  cards,”  he  remarked, 
dryly,  gathering  a few  things  into  a 
leather  bag;  and  having  capitulated,  he 
stayed  capitulated.  “ I prefer  to  go 
voluntarily  rather  than  to  go  lashed  to 
my  saddle,”  he  added;  and  then,  quietly, 
“The  ride  may  do  me  good.”  He  was 
a practical  man. 

Dr.  Mudd,  as  he  arrived  in  Washtucna, 
was  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration, 
but  nevertheless  he  looked  every  inch  a 
New-Yorker,  calm,  superior,  and  scorn- 
ful; and  he  was  a sport.  He  had  been 
comparatively  unused  to  riding,  and  his 
legs  were  so  cramped  that  he  hobbled 
when  he  walked.  But  he  neither  said 
nor  implied  any  word  of  complaint.  It 
was  easy  to  see  how  such  a man  became 
eminent.  Washtucna  understood  at  a 
glance. 

Dr.  Mudd  dismounted  in  a silent  crowd 
before  Dr.  Punts’s  office.  He  shook 
hands  warmly  with  Punts,  and  looked  the 
crowd  over  with  sharp,  fearless  little  hu- 
man eyes,  as  though  they  were  cattle. 
Then  he  and  Punts  entered  the  office. 
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“Dr.  Punts  and  I would  like  some 
private  conversation,”  he  said,  sharply, 
to  some  of  the  overflow  which  had  backed 
up  into  the  office.  Washtucna  vacated, 
and  said  over  its  shoulders  that  it  would 
give  him  privacy  or  anything  else  if  he 
fixed  up  Sarah  Cameron  Clarke.  More- 
over, they  decided  after  they  went  out 
that  in  spite  of  his  scorn  and  his  as- 
sumption of  authority  they  liked  his  ap- 
pearance. Then  they  humanly  decided 
that  they  even  liked  him  because  of  his 
arrogant  assumption  of  authority.  Wash- 
tucnans  thereby  showed  kinship  to  the 
rest  of  humanity.  People  prefer  to  be 
bossed  by  the  doctor.  It  relieves  you  of 
a lot  of  responsibility.  Washtucna  on 
this  occasion  sighed  relievedly,  and  went 
out  into  the  street  and  looked  in.  They 
had  just  the  doctor  they  wanted. 

Presently  the  new  German  waiter-girl 
from  the  Tennessee  Restaurant  brought 
in  some  hot  soup,  which  little  Dr.  Mudd 
ate  while  he  discussed  with  Punts  the 
intricacies  of  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. 

1 “ Ura-m !”  we  heard  him  grunt  at  the 

end,  “ we’ll  go  over.”  Punts  strode  off 
and  the  little  man  followed,  his  legs 
twinkling  vaguely  in  the  starlight.  And 
Cam  and  I followed,  while  Washtucna 
waited  and  waited  far  into  the  night. 

That  night,  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
May,  was  long  and  fearful  to  us  all.  I 
recall  no  night  so  lovely,  so  terrible,  and 
so  vivid,  except  that  on  which  my  first 
child,  a son,  was  bom ; but  that  was  long 
years  afterward.  All  Washtucna  in  an 
extravagant  spirit  of  devotion  ptayed 
awake  that  night.  Over  in  Jan  Hav- 
land’s  men  sat  waiting  in  sullen  silence, 
waiting,  waiting,  waiting.  Sometimes  a 
head  drooped  and  a man  dozed,  some- 
times some  one  drearily  called  for  liquor, 
again  some  one  suddenly  lighted  a match 
for  pipe  or  cigar.  Outside  on  the  wide 
steps  of  the  Washtucna  Breeze  office 
there  sat  a group  sprinkled  with  women. 
They  talked  in  low  tones,  and,  like  the 
others,  waited  and  waited.  Two  people 
in  the  town  remained  aloof  from  groups : 
one  was  John  Bradford,  who  paced  the 
length  of  Sarah  Clarke’s  little  front  lawn 
with  the  regularity  of  the  pendulum  of 
a clock;  another  was  Miss  Nellie  Caylor, 
the  painted  lady  whom  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
helped,  who  walked  feverishly  around 


the  depot  platform  until  you  would  have 
thought  she  would  fall  of  dizziness.  It 
was  a long  watch,  and  Cam  and  I dodged 
from  place  to  place. 

At  about  nine  Punts  came  from  the 
little  house  to  his  office  to  secure  some 
additional  apparatus.  “ He’ll  operate,” 
he  said,  succinctly  and  solemnly.  “ No- 
body can  tell  how  it  ’ll  come  yet;  it’s 
serious,  but  — he’s  a great  surgeon,  a 
master  surgeon.”  This  remark  was  di- 
rected to  little  Mr.  Cashup  Jones,  by 
whom  it  was  repeated,  and  so  it  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Then  time  went  very  slowly.  Cam  and 
I moved  from  place  to  place  and  specula- 
tively watched  the  dimly  lighted  windows 
of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  bedroom,  and  I remem- 
ber that  Cam’s  face  was  white — as  white 
as  his  mother’s  and  almost  as  high- 
nosed— and  his  strange,  mottled  eyes  were 
amazingly  like  hers.  He  had  at  last 
realized  what  it  all  meant. 

Before  they  gave  the  anesthetic  to  her 
they  called  Cam  and  me  in.  “ I’ll  be  all 
right  in  the  morning,  boys,”  Mrs.  Clarke 
insisted,  faintly,  with  an  attempt  at  her 
habitual  gaiety  of  speech.  But  suddenly 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  face  twisted 
with  pain.  Punts  shoved  us  out  of  the 
door,  but  over  my  shoulder  I saw  Sarah 
Clarke’s  thin,  white  face,  high-nosed  like 
a princess’s,  wide-browed  like  Juno. 

“ She  was  awful  beautiful,”  I said, 
when  we  were  out  in  the  open.  Cam 
only  choked.  Outside  there  was  a little 
wind  astir.  It  whined  at  the  corners, 
sang  dolefully  at  the  telegraph-wires,  and 
made  the  people  on  the  Breeze  steps  pull 
their  wraps  closer.  But  the  stars  were 
noble,  and  so  bright  that  in  their  dim 
light  we  could  see  the  loom  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains. 

Punts  had  told  us  peremptorily  to  go 
to  bed.  But  of  course  we  did  not  go  and 
could  not  have  gone;  that  was  beyond 
our  natures.  For  a long  while  we  sat  on 
the  railroad  track,  where  we  could  see 
the  shadows  flit  back  and  forth  against 
Sarah  Clarke’s  drawn  window-shades  as 
Punts  and  little  Smith  Mudd  moved 
about  inside.  And  we  could  also  see 
Bradford  as  he  strode  inexorably  up  and 
down  on  the  only  piece  of  lawn  that 
then  existed  for  miles  and  miles.  Some- 
times Miss  Nellie  Caylor’s  white  skirt 
winked  on  and  off  on  the  station  plat- 
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form  likp.y  faint,  faint  light.;  Soine- 
timos  ^ ^siib^HsKisbfev.  Voice-:  rofe  from 
the  party  in  Jim  HavlafuiV  or  fy « \n ...  that 
m the  st&ps  of  the  Briton  aft lorn  0nke 
an  tM  rir  train  from  Sukarno,  euro-  r^r* 
ing  through  Without  stopping.  shakmg 
the  viiiib  aixci  pufKag  n little  gale  of 

wihd  vmh  it  There  by  the  raiirund  v^e 
continued  eiumg  fur  huure.  Occasion  - 
ally  some  one  ■’  of  , t groups 
wot  botne>  bat  meat  o 

Then  Cain  '0[ ; -tor 
and  on,  and  I fell  sound  tfdeep, 
woke  me  with  big  dhow 

“Mart*  be  mid,  **  the  ^btidovV^  on  the 
'window-blmri  km  $tr||  nccw;  wake  Sp!M 

They. . were  .-.indeed  gmte  still  Thu 
two  men  ye&>  : Minify ' down 

aide  by  .-aide^  ’Probabl^v  thb.;4fcipg  Was 
over.  Tbey  w^re  just  ^ look 

at  hex.  Could  0kfc  speak  i We  wonde^?4- 

T They're  sittin'  otf  tjbo  Saratoga  fr:*hk 
where  Punts  sat  alt  last  night said  ^iio> . 
and  I saw  he  \sm  right 
were;  the  ahgdow  of  a -Kg-f ramoil 
which  was  Ptrats,  ihuj  "the.  ^ 

little  t>p£,  which  was  Thv  Mudtl.  W& 
watehed  a long  time*  T wice 

Punts  gut  up,  moved  about,  and  retur^d 
to  his  seat, 

-Pirnls  is  a better  ductorVi 
s&nl  I,  firmly. 

We  digenssed  this.  ,v;^SiS 

Jfr;BrvvdS>iril  £till  walked  up  ajs^  dxtwu. 
Then.  1 {igatpi*  and  m-  I do^rtl  I 

nhive^di  fjjt  5V  eohl.  Bradford  yrm 
|8ru of  a oltiekj  he  efitihj 
■n<> t st  •;>£.:  But  .TVffei*  Nellie-  Cnyhvr  had 
stopped,  and  I eon kl  see  whom  ^he  »?it.  xW, 

a gre^t  bule  of  by i$o  wftife 

gleam  of  her  shift.  Again  ,'i  closed  and 
akiveT&i 


'■*  The . ..clpor's  open  j !;■ - _ 
out”  whispered  Chih^  alitilly*  '’**  Come  J4" 
We  rau  down  fc>  meet  him,  and  *ve 
clutig  hf  - hW  he  strode  over 

toward  the  dimly  lighted  Upcee  John 
jfbrd  Miss  Nellie 

pa slot  wsass  .gf  litis  b&rfs*  ^id  other  ppoplo 
"followed  _ V„\^  ; r • , 

When  we  saw  PunteT  fgh4  tinder  the 

,t amt'J all  felt  & great  pent^  and 
UP  let.  i t was  dfuw'fc  tired  mi  worn, 
hut  elation  shone  from  hi*  bold  ejeas 'it 
was  u iriamphent  bu-e.  a joyful  face. 
Evurryhody  waited  far  him  rp  speak. 

u t ipbk  ^V44tT  itiisfhir,^ 

'*  I ttiihfc-.  :3*he V:'  olJ;;  ri$h% .;'vu t.  af 
the  ether  and  has  rallied^  T>r  Mud«i 
thinks  *11  Tig^jt:  |I^  staying  tbejH^ 
while  I,  $teep  an  hour  p f >i;  then  Ifll 
go  .Lmf?kv  Ir  tltfrait  all  right, eUnd  if 
she,  ^ the,  credit  i&  l>r*  Mudd’s,.  Hcrs 
* great  man,  tTiastc»r  S4x^geiim^ 

was  little,  doll  mirramr  pi 
: elktMn-  Ncllitt  -CityJor  hmjed  back  mi 
;^lio?d  aDd  l eoiijil  hu^T  her 

eafcfe  Mn  Bradford  patted  Fun  t$  gently 
pit  thtf  heck;  and  Punfs  one  b^nd'-  fm.. 
Brgxtford^  shoulder  anvj  eovered  Ms  Wd 
,<$?<&(  with  'the.  other.'  ’ • -v ;’;y." ;;  ■ .;  ‘ :**;/  ; 

‘ .VInrijey/>  aa'id*  Punts,  dereoly;,  " put  ; 
darn  and  Man  tp  bed 
aid  iTitt letrap  hotel.  Oocal  night,  kid^r5 
Outside  gorgedus  fay  was  poming, 
.hurting  night  hack  ini#  £hu  black  hole 
^•dr4  the  wesi^m  hort^un,  hut  we  oonl d 
lioifr  elipkUvg  in  Juh  HayJand^. 

u No  nmey?  jitaiefd  hfirsWy,  as 

ho  ^ttick  hfe  ,hea/f  ip  at  the  dour,  r; u No 
noi^e,  damn  yep*  And  there  was  pon#; 
hui  fbp  glasses  clinked  gently  lire 

to  Sarah  Clarke  aud  Pouts  and  Itr^ 
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On  the  Pilgrim  Boat 

BY  STEPHEN  GRAHAM 


IT  was  in  the  harbor  at  Constantinople 
that  I found  the  pilgrim  boat  with 
five  hundred  and  sixty  Russian  peas- 
ants on  board  for  Jaffa;  an  ugly  ship, 
black  as  a collier,  flying  the  yellow  quar- 
antine flag  and  the  Russian  tricolor.  A 
Turkish  boatman  rowed  me  to  the  vessel 
over  the  glimmering  green  water  of  tho 
port,  and  as  I clambered  up  the  gang- 
way fifty  or  sixty  Russians  in  bright 
blouses  and  old  sheepskins  looked  down 
at  me  smiling,  for  they  thought  they 
recognized  a fellow-countryman  and  a 
fellow-pilgrim.  For  I myself  was  in  an 
ancient  blue  blouse  looking  like  the  dis- 
carded wear  of  an  engine-driver,  and  on 
my  back  was  all  my  luggage — a burden 
like  that  under  which  Christian  is  seen 
laboring  in  illustrated  copies  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress . 

At  a step  I left  Turkey  with  its  gay- 
colored  and  noisy  peoples,  its  bazaars 
and  mosques,  and  was  in  Russia  again, 
as  in  a populous  Russian  village  on  a 
market-day,  when  all  the  people  are  in 
the  streets.  All  about  me  clustered  and 
chattered  moujiks  and  babas,  village  men 
and  village  women,  gray-bearded  grand- 
fathers and  wizened  old  grandmothers — 
all  in  their  every-day  attire.  They  looked 
as  if  they  had  left  their  native  fields  and 
hurried  to  the  boat  without  changing  a 
garment  or  washing  a limb. 

They  were  nearly  all  in  deeply  wadded 
overcoats  or  fur-lined  jackets,  and  wore 
heavy,  long-haired  sheepskin  caps  or  peak 
hats;  and  the  women  were  bundles  of 
four  or  five  petticoats  and  who  knows 
how  many  layers  of  thick  homespun  linen 
over  their  upper  parts,  and  with  thick 
gray  shawls  over  their  heads.  For  most 
of  the  pilgrims  came  from  the  cold  in- 
terior of  Russia,  and  had  little  notion  of 
the  changing  of  climate. 

A cluster  of  the  curious  crowded  round 
me  to  question,  and  an  aged  peasant  be- 
came spokesman. 


“ Hail,  friend  1” 

“ Hail !” 

“From  what  province,  rababozhik, 
God’s  slave?” 

“I  come  from  the  Don,  but  am  not  a 
Russian  subject.” 

“Orthodox?” 

“ Orthodox.” 

“ Spasebo  Tebye  Gospody  ” (Thanks 
be  to  Thee,  O Lord!)  “What  is  your 
occupation  ?” 

" Brodyaya 99  (wanderer) . 

“ Any  money  ?” 

“Enough.” 

“Are  you  going  to  the  Holy  City  of 
Jerusalem  ?” 

“If  God  grant.” 

“Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O Lord!  Oh, 
what  a nice  young  man  he  is,  what  a 
soft  voice  he  has!  Young  man,  young 
man,  give  me  something,  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  help  me  to  Jerusalem.  I am 
seventy -six  years,  and  have  only  two 
rubles  [four  shillings]  to  take  me  to 
Jerusalem  and  back  again.  I had  thirty 
rubles  [three  guineas],  but  it  has  been 
spent;  twenty-four  rubles,  of  course,  I 
paid  for  my  return  ticket,  and  something 
more  went  for  passport.” 

“ More  shame  to  you,  old  man,”  said 
several  women.  “You  must  have  known 
you  couldn’t  live  on  two  rubles  and  that 
you’d  have  to  beg.” 

I gave  him  twenty  copecks.  “Here, 
grandfather;  here’s  sixpence.  . I’m  sorry 
it’s  not  Turkish  money,  but  somebody  ’ll 
change  it  for  you.” 

The  gentle  patriarch  took  the  coin  and 
crossed  himself  and  blessed  me.  Twen- 
ty copecks  was  much  more  than  he  ex- 
pected. He  was  so  happy  and  so  sur- 
prised that  he  wept,  pointing  me  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey  as  the  man 
who  had  given  him  a whole  twenty- 
copeck  bit,  the  man  whom  he  remembered 
in  his  prayers  each  night.  His  begging 
from  me  directly  I came  on  board  would 
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have  Ih^u  a very  disgusting-  notion  if  he  rending  their  mnvspapers,  ^nmg'Tfif  (fata* 
had  prepp  **  jopre  i^diniiry typo  hp-\  ta  nr. ' returning;  to  SiumbouL  They 
inanity*;  Hint  He  wav  my  honorable  nkl  . lookup likcy the  pa^eappys  <m  a Tim  rues 
pilgrim..  who  without  ihe/u^ht  of  his  twuuihout,  ex  < -opt  fur  UV  W?  that  ,im 
had  prom ised  God  that  he  ivuula  i*vov  i tvo^  a h z?  mid  u#  i looked  at 
iti$0  Hu*  piignnmge.  tl*  seventy*  the  vruwrf  of  rod  <*ap>  I mvoIourMrily 


n\  w ~ eomry  t^f ihit? » 
|p  was  Toying,  by  Ids 
.Mlfc':  : ' Hfc  ea: me 

from 

TxS0^^  %rX\d  barf 
fv^  tufted  -mnu*  thm* 
or  lour  Pi  o n $ a n d 
tfrffos  (a  iyieff;  there, 
fentirfc . tu  tm  l&tr  for 
E^tef  .;•# fc  , 

he  barf  prayed  ihc 
gmtd  to  mate  him  a 

h b t e . ($(L0} <:hik)-r- 

A f „ t<*  allow  him  #pf 
a few  wl  • 

ittfder  fa  seat  i?y 
fid  without  a iHv-i 
for  the  real  of  «he 
j Oti  r^y  to  I 

Ti.^rf 


nd  * *■  i 

hoHntb*  prt  ; pu?se 


i*  <*.  and  t »Be-v-c;vl  mv- 
I parsed  imps  ter  as  L n 

a p»!$mm  and  was 
fr--*-  of  the  ship.  We 
dplmlfd  >ugar  all  day;  at/rf  larfOl  hon^e- 
hut'd  tfitu.h  destined  tor  Xjfouot  A*bhsr 
tfe-  of  S he  monks;  and 

two  eamhbar^*^,-  ope  on  iy;eh  side 
P ?i>,  some  fortv  Arab  joivG<-  rv^rktMl 
Hvy?  linden  fly  fotfd  tjjfhijy,'  fceUoping  wet 
i^earf-^fiahk  ihto  • 0\tt>  <va?}-  to  inkers  WJt& 
Uttle  fWO  - pound  haHu*fc&  The  hofsVm 
nonrurf  rfomn  upov!  * i ■•* : aud  fmm  all 
arouml  fame  the  fckirlingr  and  shriek  - 
Hip ;;’,of  - worked  \-fhr  the 

nurt  fmsrt  by*  pas^mger  strainers  erdwlkld 
*yi£l;  suburban  Turks  in  Ru/dfs-W  atiire, 
V<xu  CXXVtr  — Wo.  753.-»© 


lhnu 


rVf 


tlmtucht  of  erieket  twmif  and  hollefPi  nut-. 

0-^4 

* h»r dt-ef?  ver*  -eatradiiu'  vv|(h  Turks- 
r<  :v. ].s  tV*  sell  aovfbuij;  to  the  f»iiyriu’is, 
fro  in  improper  |0.r  t?  :ti  f-  to  IrmU^  A 

Hnix^.u : ■ Old  rot^i^s  jwyVo;  ,‘rfJ^,* 

|>fe,Vfr|sv'  t p)Vfd "Wvfrkonjl  /^/pj  |jeaei;M,k  epr- 
P(p|’  jo  ♦nui.vdu'h.jus  d o...-  - wit**  b.nl  boat 
• I’o-vu  t htdr  prb/05, from  ton  sbdlinea  (live 
nddr>.}.  ii}\  toft  pemb’:  f forty  eopi-tfiS). 
(if  Ifer  rdat  u t$y.  Aye  re  ■ . yrfl  ifi^vv  {op  > pstf  f>V/  jy 
l: M»o,ot;io  vCid^lj  iool  rim  uppeamnep  *»f 
gruiiile  t^ V^f  fiuif  •'  •^oiolt/A  orpa  They 
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broke  it  with  a coal-hammer,  and  invited 
all  and  sundry  to  smell  it  and  judge. 
There  were  hawkers  with  oranges,  figs, 
dates,  raisins,  locust-nuts,  honey,  Turk- 
ish delight,  sour  milk,  khalva,  spring 
onions;  hawkers  of  knives,  scissors,  pock- 
et-books, watches,  field-glasses,  carpets, 
trousers,  rugs.  There  was  not  a thing 
sold  in  the  booths  of  the  bazaars  of  the 
mainland  that  did  not  turn  up  in  the 
sacks  and  barrows  of  the  anxious  venders. 
And  they  all  shouted  at  once  in  broken 
Russian : 

“ Dengi  goratchy,  dengi  goratcliky!” 
(Money,  hot  money!) 

“ Doshevu  dosheva!”  (Cheap,  cheap!) 

“ Komu  laddan f”  (Who  wants  in- 
cense ?) 

“Nuki,  nuki!”  (Smell,  smell!) 

“Komu  chassi ?”  (Who  wants  watches ?) 

And,  above  all,  two  cobblers  up  in  the 
bows  struck  their  hammers  upon  the 
decks  as  they  sat,  business-like,  anvil  be- 
tween their  knees,  and  called  out  in  pat 
phrase:  " Komu  lokkia  ruka  tin  po-chin?” 
(Who’s  in  need  of  a light  hand  at  the 
mend  ?) 

The  five  hundred  and  sixty  Russians 
owned  the  boat.  There  were  first  and 
second  class  passengers,  and  in  the  third 
some  Arabs,  Albanians,  Greeks,  Jews,  but 
none  of  them  counted.  The  peasant  pil- 
grims were  everywhere. 

Four  hundred  were  accommodated  in 
the  parts  of  the  hold  unoccupied  by 
cargo.  I went  down  the  dark  ladders  Into 
the  bowels  of  the  ship  and  saw  how  they 
lived  there.  I had  not  as  yet  found  a 
place  for  myself,  and  cold  nights  were 
in  prospect.  The  hold  was  something 
never  to  be  forgotten  for  the  crush  there, 
the  darkness,  the  foulness,  and  the  smell. 
There  was  first  a wilderness  of  linen 
sacks,  hand  - embroidered  with  crosses, 
with  the  word  Jerusalem,  with  bears 
clutching  sticks,  with  gray  wolves  follow- 
ing one  another’s  tails  round  and  round. 
Among  the  sacks  men  and  women  were 
lying,  combing  out  their  hair  or  examin- 
ing their  underclothing.  As  far  as  eye 
could  see.  looking  into  the  dark  depths  of 
the  hold,  were  bundles  and  pilgrims, 
bundles  and  pilgrims,  to  the  last  rat- 
gnawed  timbers,  where  were  ikons  and 
holy  pictures,  before  which  gleamed  little 
candles.  Here  in  the  most  noisome  re- 
cesses were  the  ill,  the  very  feeble,  the 


blind  and  the  maimed,  the  seasick — all 
those  who  had  either  no  power  or  no  wish 
to  get  up  and  feel  the  air  and  sunshine 
above  board.  I reflected  that  it  would 
in  any  case  be  impossible  for  me  to  spend 
the  night  there  even  if  I found  room. 

It  was  eventually  on  the  carpenter's 
bench  that  I made  my  nightly  couch. 
The  day’s  work  done  and  the*boat  steam- 
ing placidly  over  the  white,  gleaming 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  car- 
penter had  put  up  his  tools  and  de- 
scended to  the  mess-room,  there  to  tope 
and  sing  before  turning  in ; and  I 
cleared  his  work-bench  of  shavings  and 
made  myself  a clean  berth  of  planed 
boards,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  less 
fortunate  pilgrims  who  had  ensconced 
themselves  on  top  of  the  provision-chests, 
along  the  tops  of  the  chicken-boxes,  on 
the  warm  but  sooty  roof  of  the  engine- 
room,  in  the  canvas  under  the  bell-stand, 
and  so  on  . . . where-not?  I expected  to 
bo  turned  off  sooner  or  later,  but  fortune 
was  with  me,  for  I occupied  that  clean 
if  comfortless  place  each  and  all  of  the 
twelve  nights  spent  on  the  sea  before 
reaching  Jaffa. 

All  night  long  the  pilgrims  prayed 
aloud  and  sang — they  had  their  watches 
of  prayer  as  the  ship  had  its  nautical 
watch,  and  even  in  the  witching  hours 
the  ikons  in  the  hold  were  not  without 
their  votive  pilgrims  prostrating  them- 
selves and  singing  unto  God.  In  the  stern 
about  two  hundred  read  and  sang  with  a 
priest  until  midnight,  and  after  they  had 
dispersed  and  each  went  to  his  own  there 
was  still  to  be  heard  the  pleasant,  deep- 
bass  prayers  of  “ the  slaves  of  God.” 

We  made  the  grand  mountain  of  Athos 
on  the  morrow,  and  though  the  weather 
was  blustering  and  most  of  the  pilgrims 
sick,  there  was  a grand  turnout  above 
deck,  even  of  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind,  out  of  the  dark  depths  of  the 
hold,  ready  to  bow  to  the  sacred  mountain 
where  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  wrecked. 
The  mountain  rises  like  a great  buffalo- 
back  out  of  the  green-and-blue  tossing 
aEgean,  and  is  of  the  awesome  contour 
that  must  make  it  a place  of  legends 
and  wonders  in  all  ages.  We  all  stood 
peering  over  one  another’s  heads,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  ropes,  climbing  to  places  of 
vantage,  and  staring  at  the  cliff  as  if 
we  expected  a sign  or  a miracle.  The 
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Russians’  eyes  were  wet  and  glistening, 
for  they  looked  at  a place  they  had  heard 
of  all  their  lives  and  seen  thousands  of 
pictures  of — a place  toward  which  every 
orthodox  man  had  wished  to  pilgrimage, 
as  had  his  fathers  before  him.  Even  the 
women  looked  on  with  exalted  counte- 
nances, though  old  Athos  is  forbidden 
to  them — the  Greek  monks  assert  that 
no  woman  has  ever  set  foot  on  the  island 
but  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  course  they 
accept  no  women  pilgrims.  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  the  monks  who  boarded  us 
at  the  island  to  sell  stones  and  relics  “ for 
a blessing  ” paid  much  more  attention 
to  the  women  than  to  the  men.  One 
monk  whom  I watched  addressed  quite 
a score  of  peasant  women  in  the  same 
manner: 

“ What  is  your  province?” 

“ Tambofsky,”  “ Moskovsky,”  “ Sara- 
tofsky,”  “ Kostromsky,”  they  would  an- 
swer, according  to  their  district. 

“ What  is  your  Christian  name?” 

“ Tania,”  or  “ Maria,”  or  “ Akulina,” 
would  be  the  answer. 

“ The  same  as  that  of  my  blessed 
mother,  now  dead,”  the  unblushing  monk 
replied.  “ Ah,  how  I loved  her!  If  you 
could  only  know  how  I loved  her!  And 
she  was  very  like  you,  dear;  the  same 
sort  of  look  about  the  eyes,  the  same 
chin,  the  same  sort  of  shape  when  she 
was  young.  I remember  when  I first 
came  from  Athos  I brought  her  a 
string  of  praying  - beads,  this  sort.  I 
took  them  as  a gift  from  an  old  monk, 
and  I gave  him  fifty  copecks  to  pray  for 
my  soul.  It  was  his  prayers  that  made 
God  give  me  the  vision.  You  know  I 
had  a vision — an  angel  came  to  me  one 
night  and  said:  ‘Forswear  the  world,  my 
son,  and  repair  to  Mount  Athos.  It  is 
the  wish  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God.’ 
And  I went.  I have  been  a monk  ever 
since.” 

“And  how  much  does  the  chotki 
[praying-beads]  cost,  father?” 

“Nothing,  my  dear;  we  take  nothing 
whatever.  But  of  course  we  have  a big 
establishment  to  keep  up,  and  if  you 
give  me  anything  voluntarily  I shall  pray 
for  vour  soul.” 

The  baba  would  solemnly  take  the 
beads  gnd  give  fifty  copecks  without  a 
murmur. 

The  day  after  leaving  Athos  we  were 


at  Salonica,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
make  this  lazy  journey  under  the  hot 
spring  sun,  fanned  by  the  fresh  spring 
breeze.  The  boat  was  ours.  We  sat  in 
groups  and  read  the  Bible  aloud — those 
who  could  read — or  listened — those  who 
could  not.  We  told  stories;  we  sang 
songs  and  hymns;  we  read  one  another’s 
sacred  booklets;  we  found  out  the  names 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
their  scriptural  references;  we  wrote  up 
our  diaries,  and  made  the  solemnest  of 
reflections  in  thick  pencil  on  the  thumb- 
marked,  dirty  paper,  thus:  “It  is  a lie; 
the  Black  Sea  is  not  black.”  “ The  Turks 
are  an  impudent  people.  Thank  God  the 
Italians  are  beating  them.”  All  went 
very  merrily  and  happily.  But  there 
came  a time  when  all  this  was  changed, 
a day,  three  days,  of  storm  and  sickness 
and  terror.  There  came  such  a tempest 
over  the  Mediterranean  as  we  had  never 
dreamed  of  in  the  squalls  and  occasional 
unpleasantnesses  of  the  ^Egean. 

“ Who  has  not  been  to  sea  has  never 
prayed  to  God,”  says  the  Russian  proverb 
which  I heard  most  frequently  on  the 
pilgrim  boat.  When  the  wind  blew  up 
at  the  issue  of  the  Dardanelles,  fully 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pilgrims  were  sick. 

The  remainder,  or  a portion  of  them,  a 
few  brave  spirits,  sat  up  on  the  wave- 
swept  decks,  eating  oranges  one  after 
another  with  passionate  credulity,  thumb- 
ing their  praying-beads  feverishly  and 
whispering  to  God:  “ Gospody  pomilui! 
Gospody  pomilui!”  (O  Lord,  have 
mercy!  O Lord,  have  mercy!) 

What  the  packed  and  filthy  hold  was 
like  at  that  time  I dare  not  imagine. 

All  day  the  people  were  unhappy;  all 
day  the  sailors  swore.  Yet  it  was  not 
a bad  storm,  and  in  the  evening 
God  heard  the  prayers  of  His  “faith- 
ful slaves,”  and  the  tumult  of  the 
waters  died  gradually  away,  the  wind 
dropped,  and  there  was  perfect  calm. 

“ God  has  saved  us,”  said  one  of  my 
neighbors;  and  I smiled,  though  I did 
not  contradict.  There  was  for  all  of  us 
one  battle  yet  untried,  and  it  was  to  re- 
duce many,  including  my  neighbor,  to  a 
doubting  of  God’s  providence. 

As  we  steamed  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna  and  I lay  looking  out  at  the  sea 
from  the  carpenter’s  bench,  the  full  moon 
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be  an  impossibility  to  hold  should  the 
storm  die  down,  and  he  returned  and 
gave  back  the  money,  taking  only  six- 
pence from  each.  “If  the  storm  abates 
you  will  be  in  as  bad  a plight  as  ever  if 
you  have  no  money,”  said  he.  Despite 
even  that,  many  pilgrims  stuffed  notes 
into  his  pockets  unobserved. 

When  he  had  collected  sixpence  all 
round  he  held  a sendee  and  said  prayers, 
and  the  pilgrims  became  strangely  calm, 
and  it.  seemed  as  if  indeed  St.  Nicholas 
had  intervened.  The  wind  was  as  strong 
and  the  sea  as  heavy,  but  somehow  the 
ship  seemed  to  have  more  mastery.  The 
captain  bawled  orders  through  the  mega- 
phone; evidently  all  hope  was  not  lost. 
Next  morning,  the  wind  went  down,  and, 
though  the  rolling  of  the  ship  was  ter- 
rible, the  pilgrims  believed  that  their 
prayers  had  been  answered.  At  length, 
at  four  knots  an  hour,  we  crawled  to  the 
green  harbor  of  Mersina,  where  we  re- 
mained till  there  was  calm  once  more. 
The  pilgrims  thanked  God.  They  re- 
covered from  their  sickness.  They  crept 
out  into  the  sunshine  and  smiled  again 
like  little  children.  They  chuckled  over 
the  story  they  would  carry  back  to  all 
their  stay-at-home  neighbors  in  their* 
native  villages.  Yes,  truly,  he  who  has 
not  been  upon  the  sea  has  never  prayed 
to  God. 

A strange  sight  on  bright  days  were 
the  piles  of  black  bread  gone  moldy,  ex- 
posed in  the  sunshine  to  air.  Almost 
every  pilgrim  brought  with  him  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  of  his  native  black  bread 
— not  in  a block  or  in  loaves,  as  might 
be  expected,  but  in  waste  ends  and  crusts 
saved  through  past  months  from  the  cot- 
tage table,  in  some  cases  through  past 
years.  Each  beggar-pilgrim  had  an  in- 
ordinate supply  of  this  sukharoe,  as  it 
is  called ; for  when  a man  begs  his  way 
from  village  to  village  he  gathers  more 
crusts  than  coppers.  Tt  is  only  in  the 
towns  that  money  is  offered  him. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  scrubby- 
looking  peasants  would  emerge  from  the 
holds  with  their  sacks,  and,  finding  a 
sunny,  dry  spot  on  the  deck,  empty  out 
their  crusts,  run  their  brown  fingers 
through  them,  and  then,  squatting  beside 
them,  begin  to  select  especially  moldy 
ones  and  pare  them  with  their  old  knives, 


It  amazed  me  to  think  that  they  could 
eat  such  stuff,  as  indeed  it  amazed  many 
of  their  richer  fellow-pilgrims.  Yet  not 
only  were  such  husks  eaten,  they  actual- 
ly formed  the  staple  article  of  diet. 

Hot  water  and  salt  added  to  these  green 
crusts  was  called  cabbage  soupl  When 
wood  - oil  and  black  olives  were  added 
and  the  cook  allowed  the  pilgrim’s  pot 
to  simmer  on  his  stove,  it  was  already 
prazduitchuy — a festival  diet.  I have 
seen  peasants  struggling  to  eat  the  bread 
unsoftened,  a spring  onion  in  one  hand, 
a great  crust  in  the  other,  but  as  the 
bread  was  hard  as  brick,  this  was  a dif- 
ficult matter.  Commonly  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  tea  and  let  the  sukharee 
soak  in  the  tumbler  for  five  minutes 
or  so. 

Many  pilgrims  provided  for  their  whole 
time  at  Jerusalem  in  this  way.  They 
pinned  their  faith  on  rye  bread,  even 
when  it  was  green  outside  and  yellow 
within.  Perhaps  their  action  was  rather 
superfluous,  as  their  meals  were  fairly 
well  looked  after  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties in  the  Holy  City,  but  not  every  one 
could  afford  the  twopence  a head  charged 
for  dinner  at  the  hostelry. 

The  richer  peasants  fared  better  for 
food.  They  brought  their  sacks  of  beans 
and  potatoes  from  Odessa  and  cooked 
them  on  board,  bought  fast  soup  at 
fourpence  a plate  from  the  kitchen - 
man  specially  employed  to  cook  it. 
They  made  themselves  porridge,  bought 
oranges  and  locust  - nuts  galore,  honey, 
figs,  dates. 

Yet  for  all  of  us  the  great  Lenten 
fast,  precluding  not  only  flesh,  but  milk 
products  and  eggs,  was  a severe  trial.  But 
for  the  wood-oil,  which  was  unpalatable, 
not  a drop  of  fat  was  allowed  into  the 
food.  Bread  was  eaten  without  butter, 
without  even  dripping;  nothing  could  be 
cooked  for  us  in  butter  or  fat;  cheese 
was  not  permitted,  neither  were  curds; 
cakes  and  biscuits  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  T think  of  the  miles  we  were 
to  tramp  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun  that  beat  down  on  us,  I won- 
der that  anything  of  our  bodies  beyond 
skin  and  bone  remained  to  take  buck 
In  Russia. 

Fasting,  however,  induces  a mood 
which  is  very  fit  for  the  spiritual  ex- 
periences of  Jerusalem.  Its  greatest  test 
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pood  (forty  pounds)  ; that  the  Baptists 
were  increasing  on  the  Don  steppes,  and 
bought  their  converts  at  a hundred  rubles 
apiece,  the  pastors  waiting  at  the  railway 
stations  and  making  drunkards  sign  a 
paper  that  they  had  renounced  Ortho- 
doxy and  received  a hundred  rubles  in 
exchange;  that  the  Molokans  had  been 
trampling  on  the  ikons  in  a monastery, 
and  had  therefore  been  flogged;  that  a 
monk  in  Vyatka  government  had  prophe- 
sied the  end  of  the  world;  that  plague 
continued  in  Astrakhan ; that  the  snow 
had  been  late  in  Little  Russia  this  win- 
der and  the  crops  might  be  spoiled.  A 
peasant  from  Kostroma  told  how  thirty 
were  frozen  to  death  on  a wedding-party 
lost  in  the  enow.  A man  from  above 
Perm  told  how  he  had  been  with  a search- 
party  looking  for  a lost  convict,  and  had 
come  upon  him  kneeling  in  the  snow  as  if 
praying,  but  frozen  to  death  and  stiff  as 
a post. 

There  were  women  doing  embroidery 
and  gossiping  about  the  stitches,  and 
veterans  of  the  Turkish  wars,  one  of  the 
Crimean  War,  telling  how  they  got  their 
wounds,  old  pilgrims  who  had  been  to 
Jerusalem  many  times  telling  stories  of 
the  Sacred  Eire.  There  was  a great  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  a pilgrim  sent  by 
the  village  and  on  behalf  of  his  village, 
having  only  the  money  subscribed  by 
the  village,  could  really  pray  for  his  own 
soul  at  Jerusalem ; would  he  not  have  to 
give  his  whole  devotions  to  his  village? — 
a rather  absurd  discussion,  for  surely  lie 
could  pray  for  each  man  and  woman  in 
turn,  including  himself. 

It  wasn't  taken  as  very  friendly  to  read 
hooks  all  by  oneself,  and  once  an  old 
dame  took  a book  out  of  my  hand,  say- 
ing: “Don’t  read  so  much  or  God  will 
make  a saint  of  you  and  take  you  from 
us.  Tell  us  about  yourself.  Kako'i  fju- 
hrrmjf'  (Which  government  do  you 
come  from?)  And  T was  obliged  to  talk 
like  the  rest. 

One  of  my  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, and  one  I talked  much  to,  was  a 
young  man  from  “the  top  of  the  Urals/' 
live  hundred  versts  north  of  Orenburg. 
He  had  left  in  January  and  tramped 
the  whole  winter.  His  village,  he  said, 
was  surrounded  by  forest.  One  year  in 
four  nothing  at  all  would  grow  in  the 
fields,  not  even  grass  and  weeds.  A con- 


trast to  the  black-earth  districts,  where 
year  after  year,  without  any  manuring 
or  any  rest  and  fallowness,  the  land  goes 
on  rendering  abundantly. 

This  boy,  for  he  was  no  more,  was  a 
handsome,  open-faced  fellow,  strong  and 
straight,  a really  beautiful  figure.  He 
had  not  shaved  yet,  and  never  would ; the 
little  brown  hairs  glistened  on  his  sun- 
burned cheeks.  He  was  dressed  in  an 
ancient,  rusty  - looking  overcoat,  a tou- 
loop,  from  his  shoulders  to  his  ankles. 
He  had  slept  in  it  on  the  mountains  and 
among  the  forests;  every  night  on  the 
steamer  he  slept  in  it,  up  at  the  “ nose  " 
of  the  prow,  in  the  freshest,  coldest  place, 
and  the  Mediterranean  dews  were  noth- 
ing to  him.  When  he  reached  the  Holy 
Land  he  made  all  his  journeys  up-country, 
to  Nazareth,  to  Jordan,  to  Abraham’s 
Oak,  and  the  rest,  on  foot,  and  whenever 
I met  him  he  seemed  radiantly  happy 
and  well.  I noticed  at  Jordan,  when  he 
stripped  and  got  into  his  grave  garments, 
that  his  body  was  clean  and  white  like 
that  of  a child. 

It  was  strange  to  see  a young  fellow 
of  twenty  in  the  midst  of  so  many  gray- 
beards.  and  I rather  wondered  how  Rus- 
sia could  spare  him  from  the  fields. 

“ Why  did  you  decide  to  make  the 
pilgrimage?"  I asked  him. 

He  blushed  somewhat  awkwardly  as 
he  answered : “ I took  cold,  and  while  I 
was  ill  I promised  God  that  I would  go 
to  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  that  I would 
eat  no  meat  and  drink  no  wine  till  I 
reached  it." 

“ But  surely  you  come  from  a famine 
district;  how  could  you  find  money  to 
pay  the  passage  on  the  steamer?" 

He  waved  his  hand,  deprecating  the 
notion  that  anything  like  want  of  money 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pilgrimage. 
Yet  his  answer  made  matters  clearer. 

“ It’s  not  money  we  lack,  unfortunate- 
ly. We  had  to  sell  all  our  horses  because 
we  had  nothing  to  feed  them  with." 

“And  you  sold  them  well?"  I queried. 

“ Well  at  first,  but  badly  afterward. 
At  last  we  sold  them  merely  for  the  value 
of  their  hides.  We  kept  our  cows  be- 
cause they  gave  us  milk,  but  at  last  we 
bad  to  sell  them  also.  We  sold  them  at 
ridiculous  prices.  When  we  had  sold 
everything,  the  government  stepped  in 
and  supplied  us  with  new  cattle  free  of 
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ly,  and  we  carried  the  common  life  en- 
joyed on  the  steamboat  over  to  the  life 
in  the  hostelries,  at  the  monasteries,  and 
at  the  shrines.  We  met  again  and  again, 
and  talked  of  our  doings  and  our  pros- 
pects, took  advice  of  one  another,  and 
blessings. 

There  remains  one  little  amusing  in- 
cident to  be  recorded  hero.  An  old  crone 
found  me  out  one  day.  I was  sitting  on 
a heap  of  canvas,  scribbling  down  a story 
I had  heard.  An  ancient  pilgrim  lady 
came  up  to  me  and  peered  under  the  brim 
of  my  hat,  saying:  “Lend  mo  a pencil; 
I have  lost  mine,  or  some  one  has  stolen 
it.  I also  am  a poet.” 

When  it  became  generally  known  that 
we  were  taking  a fortnight  to  make  a 
voyage  that  other  vessels  did  in  four 
days,  there  was  a certain  amount  of  com- 
plaint. And  complaint  seemed  very  justi- 
fiable when  we  had  experienced  one  storm 
and  feared  every  evening  another.  Yet 
what  a journey  was  ours!  I for  one 
would  not  have  shortened  it,  uncomfort- 
able as  I was. 

From  the  stepping  on  board  at  Odessa, 
or  Sebastopol,  or  Batum,  to  the  stepping 
off  at  Jaffa,  each  yulgrim  was  living  and 
seeing  each  day  things  that  most  ordi- 
nary mortals  miss  all  their  lives.  For 
they  did  not  make  a direct  passage  to  the 
Holy  Land;  they  visited  the  whole  Le- 
vant on  the  way. 

I take  my  mind  back  now  retrospective- 
ly over  the  whole  fortnight.  I did  not 
join  the  pilgrims  till  Constantinople, 
but  I picture  very  vividly  their  voyage 
thither  across  the  Black  Sea,  the  hot 
February  noon,  the  snouted  porpoises 
rushing  to  meet  the  vessel,  brown -backed, 
yellow-bellied;  the  strong  gulls  hovering 
above  the  masts.  All  the  overcast  after- 
noon and  evening  the  pilgrims  watched 
their  boat  plowing  its  way  over  the  vapor- 
colored  water  desert.  The  night,  T know, 
was  calm,  and  at  twelve  the  ship  came 
to  a standstill  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus,  where  the  Turkish  officers 
came  on  board  to  see  whether  there  were 
any  weapons  stowed  away  in  the  hold. 
The  pilgrims,  up  before  dawn,  saw  the 
grandest  sight  in  the  world,  the  magenta- 
colored  waters  of  the  strait,  mist-shrouded 
before  sunrise,  the  soft,  dark,  romantic 
cliffs  raising  themselves  up  stupendously 


on  either  hand,  the  old  towers  and  castles 
upon  them  scarcely  visible,  so  high  are 
they  perched,  so  wan  is  the  color  of  their 
walls.  The  boat  steamed  up  the  historic 
water,  and  the  sun  shone  through  mists 
on  the  dark  cypress  woods  and  ancient 
cemeteries.  Brown  geese  were  swimming 
down  below;  up  above  the  clouds  were 
flying.  The  strait  is  no  broader  than  a 
great  river,  and  from  each  bank  high 
white  and  yellow  houses  stare  across  the 
water  with  uncurtained  windows. 

We  stood  at  anchor  on  the  vast  stage 
of  Constantinople  harbor,  and  it  seemed 
we  had  entered  the  capital  of  the  world. 
The  vessels  of  all  nations  stood  about  us, 
and  we  listened  in  bewilderment  to  the 
roll  of  the  traffic  in  the  town  and  the 
desolating  howls  of  the  sirens. 

Next  morning,  with  a stiff  breeze  in 
our  faces,  we  were  driving  along  the 
fresh  and  foaming  Hellespont,  green  hills 
and  mountains  on  each  side  of  us,  ancient 
ruins  and  modern  Turkish  earthworks. 
We  issued  through  the  Dardanelles,  as  it 
were  out  of  an  open  mouth,  and  were  de- 
livered to  the  wild,  foam-crested  Aegean. 

We  passed  many  a little  island  and  bar- 
ren rock  as  we  lifted  ourselves  over  to 
Mount  Athos.  At  the  holy  island  in  the 
evening  the  sea  gained  peace,  and  we 
journeyed  placidly  through  the  night 
from  island  to  island  to  Salonica,  the 
dim  stars  looking  down  on  us. 

We  had  to  thank  the  highly  irrelevant 
commercial  business  of  the  ship  for  two 
or  three  extra  days  in  the  Archipelago. 

All  one  day  we  had  Mount  Athos  a shad- 
ow on  one  side  and  two  black  pyramids 
of  rock  on  the  other.  It  was  the  balmy 
South,  the  air  was  moist  and  warm,  the 
water  waveless,  the  sky  gray.  We  slipped 
from  islet  to  islet  alongside  snowy-crested 
rocks  and  gray-breasted  uplands.  All 
day  the  peasants  crossed  themselves  to 
the  black  shadow  of  the  Holy  Mountain. 

Next  morning  we  were  in  the  quiet 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  in  view  of  the  green 
hills  and  the  gay,  white  town.  Most  of 
us  went  out  to  see  the  town,  to  pay  rev- 
erence to  the  relics  of  St.  George,  and  to 
see  the  arena  where  early  Christians  were 
given  to  the  boasts.  We  passed  by  an- 
cient Ephesus,  or  rather  the  site  of  it, 
and  wondered  at  the  silence  that  had 
crept  over  the  mouths  who  praised  Diana. 

We  rode  on  the  storm-waves  past  hun- 
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Eastern  Jaffa,  oldest  city  of  the  world, 
stood  before  us  at  noon  with  its  clamber- 
ing yellow  houses  and  its  blue  water 
foaming  over  the  many  sunken  rocks  in 
the  harbor.  The  ferry  - boats  swarmed 
about  us,  and  Turks  and  Arabs  in  garish 
attire  all  yelled  at  the  passengers  at  once. 
A burly  negro  in  a Turkey-red  jersey, 
on  which  was  printed  “ Cook’s  boatman,” 
took  charge  of  the  boat  on  which  my 
party  was  landed — we  were  about  seventy. 
It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  boatman 
addressing  a German  in  the  first  class: 
“Da  yer  waant  a boat,  sar — over  thar? 
A’  right,  a’  right!”  There  were  eight 
or  nine  boat-loads  of  us,  and  we  were 
rowed  in  across  the  rolling  foam  to  the 
customs,  from  which,  without  any  parley 


or  question  of  things  to  declare,  we  were 
hurried  along  to  a Greek  monastery  on 
a cliff. 

Arab  boys  ran  alongside  as  we  filed 
into  the  cloisters,  and  they  shouted  in 
Russian,  “ Moskof  khorosh , moskof  kho - 
rosh!”  (The  muscovites  are  good,  the 
muscovites  are  fine!);  supercilious-look- 
ing, moldy  - green  camels  snuffed  down 
at  us  condescendingly;  Greek  monks 
hurried  up  to  us  affably  with  general 
congratulations ; the  money  - changers 
rattled  their  boxes;  the  trembling,  shiv- 
ering beggars  whimpered  and  gurgled 
round  our  knees;  the  orange  and  nut- 
cake  hawkers  besieged  us.  Yes,  after 
many  callings,  we  had  at  last  landed 
definitely,  and  we  had  reached  Palestine. 


With  the  Daisies 

BY  JAMES  STEPHENS 


T WAS  in  a field  to-day, 

1 Where  some  little  children  were; 

They  were  dancing  at  their  play. 

Free  from  work  and  thought  and  care: 
When  one  said,  and  kindly,  too, 

“ We  would  like  to  play  with  you.” 

So  I chased  a butterfly, 

I chased  a curl  of  thistledown, 

I chased  a bird  into  the  sky. 

And  hid  to  see  would  it  come  down ; 
And  I chased  a painted  ball, 

And  I nursed  a little  doll. 

Waving  frock  and  pinafore! 

Little  red-cheek  ! curly-head  ! 

Laughing  voices!  I am  sore 
That  ye  ever  must  be  sped 
From  the  sunlight  and  the  play. 

In  the  fields  of  holiday. 
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“ I heard  you  talking  to  her  last  night 
about  the  Horne  League,”  he  suggested. 

“ Page,  is  there  anything  on  earth  I 
haven  t talked  to  that  woman  about?” 
she  demanded.-  “ While  you  men  have 
been  talking  shop  I've  tried  her  on  every 
subject  I ever  heard  of,  hoping  to  find 
something  she’d  pick  up  and  carry  on 
herself  a little  way.  I discoursed  allur- 
ingly upon  needlework,  housekeeping, 
cooking,  servants,  children,  dogs,  cats, 
parrots,  poultry,  and  foreign  missions, 
and  when  these  failed  I baited  my  hooks 
with  travel,  history,  literature,  music, 
and  art.  Then  I raked  from  my  buried 
past  all  I could  remember  about  botany, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  birdlore;  and 
when  I had  exhausted  myself  in  that 
direction  I launched  out  on  the  ’ologies — 
geology,  genealogy,  archaeology,  astrology, 
— and  I don’t  know  a thing  in  the  world 
about  any  of  them!  I tried  feminism, 
suffrage,  civics,  eugenics,  and  industrial 
education ; and  when  there  was  nothing 
else  left  I told  her  the  story  of  my  life, 
winding  up  with  my  latest  enthusiasm, 
the  Home  League  and  its  endeavor  to 
give  friendless  little  girls  a real  home 
life  and  a real  education.” 

“ What  did  she  say  to  that  ?”  he  asked, 
chuckling. 

“What  did  she  say?”  echoed  Mar- 
jorie. “ What  did  she  ever  say  to  any- 
thing?” 

“‘How  vurry  intrusting!  Henry, 
isn’t  that  intrusting?’”  he  dryly  quoted, 
and  then  they  both  laughed. 

“ Oh,  well,  1 dare  say  she’s  not  so  bad, 
if  only  one  could  discover  her  human 
side,”  Marjorie  conceded.  “ She  must 
have  one,  you  know.  Everybody  . has. 
But  somehow  I couldn’t  find  it.” 

“ Maybe  she  has,”  Dolliver’s  tone  was 
dubious,  “but  it  must  be  mighty  well 
secreted  when  you  couldn’t  uncover  it, 
Marjorieums.  I did  hope,  when  T hoard 
you  enlarging  so  animatedly  upon  the 
achievements  and  intentions  of  the 
League,  that  she  was  really  getting  in- 
terested in  something  at  last,  and  that 
she’d  give  you  a decent  subscription. 
They  could  easily  afford  to  build  you  a 
cottage.” 

“But  I didn't  tell  her  for  that  reason, 
Page,  and  of  course  I didn’t  ask  her  for 
a subscription.  How  could  I?” 

“You  couldn’t,”  he  returned,  “but  she 


might  have  offered  it.  I should  have  said 
it  was  the  least  she  could  do,  after  all 
you’ve  done  for  her.” 

“ But  I didn’t  do  it  for  her,  goosie.  I 
did  it  for  you.  And  you  got  your  big 
order,  didn’t  you?  Then  it’s  all  right, 
don’t  you  see?” 

They  arrived  at  the  aviation  - field 
rather  early,  parked  their  car,  and  were 
strolling  toward  the  hangars  when  they 
caught  sight  of  Dick  Holden.  Holden 
had  once  been  more  or  less  officially 
concerned  in  an  adventure  of  the  Dol- 
livers’,  when,  on  a hot  Sunday  after- 
noon, after  they  had  picked  up  by  the 
wayside  and  carried  on  to  Dobbs  Ferry 
two  old  ladies  whom  they  had  never  seen 
before,  one  of  these  sisters  had  missed 
her  purse  and  had  called  in  her  friend 
and  neighbor,  Mr.  Holden,  who  chanced 
also  to  be  a deputy  sheriff,  to  assist  in 
the  search  for  it. 

“How  are  the  Golden  Rule  Dollivers?” 
Holden  hailed,  as  he  approached  them. 

They  laughingly  acknowledged  this 
title  and  asked  him  to  join  them,  but  he 
explained  that  he  was  with  a party  of 
men  whom  he  could  not  desert,  promising, 
however,  to  come  in  to  see  them  later. 

Page  and  Marjorie  walked  about  for  a 
while  among  the  hangars,  looking  at  the 
various  machines  and  watching  the  ex- 
perimental flights,  before  finally  seeking 
their  box.  As  they  entered  the  grand- 
stand, Marjorie’s  attention  was  attracted 
by  a couple  standing  near  the  entrance, 
who  seemed  to  be  watching  them,  but 
who  averted  their  glances  when  they  saw 
she  had  observed  them. 

It  was  perhaps  an  hour  later,  when 
their  first  wonder  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
soaring  birdmen  had  worn  away  a little, 
that  Marjorie  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
with  a comfortable  lit  tie  sigh,  and  glanced 
along  the  line  of  boxes. 

“ Do  you  suppose  it’s  spoiling  us,  all 
this  sort  of  thing?”  she  asked,  thought- 
fully. 

“What  sort  of  thing?” 

“ All  this.”  She  waved  an  inclusive 
hand.  “ Boxes  and  expensive  restaurants 
and  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  — all  the 
things  we  can’t  afford  and  have  been 
playing  with  at  the  company’s  expense 
for  the  past  week.” 

“ IFmpb  ! I rather  think  we’ve  worked 
our  passage.” 
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exchanged  startled  glances,  for  The 
Nixie  belonged  to  Horace  Manning,  a 
young  millionaire  whose  country  - place 
near  Great  Neck  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  Long  Island,  and  whose 
model  farm  and  kennels  in  Westchester 
County  were  celebrated.  Then  he  added, 
as  if  by  an  afterthought : 

“By  the  way,  I’m  sorry  I haven’t  a 
card,”  he  felt  in  two  or  three  pockets 
while  he  spoke,  “but  my  name  is  Man- 
ning.” 

“Mine  is  Dolliver — Page  Dolliver.” 

“Page  Dolliver?”  repeated  Manning, 
question ingly.  “ Why,  you  must  be — is 
it  possible  that  you’re  the  chap  they  call 
< Golden  Rule  Dolliver ’ ?” 

“I  am,”  confessed  Page,  laughing. 
“But  what  do  you  know  about  it?” 

“I  know  Frank  Cole  very  well,  and 
the  other  day  he  told  me  about  that 
kidnapping  episode,  and  about  your  ex- 
traordinary custom  of  sharing  your  car 
with  strangers  along  the  road.  He  prom- 
ised to  bring  us  together  very  soon,  but 
I’ve  beaten  him  to  it,  by  Jove!  I’m 
exceedingly  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dol- 
liver.” By  this  time  he  was  enthusi- 
astically shaking  hands  with  Page,  and 
Mrs.  Manning  was  scarcely  less  enthu- 
siastic. 

“ This  is  perfectly  delightful !”  she  ex- 
claimed, addressing  Marjorie.  “ I knew 
from  the  instant  when  I first  saw  you, 
down  at  the  door  as  you  came  in,  that  we 
should  enjoy  knowing  you — my  husband 
and  I spoke  of  it  then — and  we  were  so 
pleased  when  we  discovered  you  next  us 
here!  But  if  we’d  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  you  were  the  Golden  Rule  Doll i vers, 
we  should  have  introduced  ourselves  on 
the  spot!  Instead  of  which  we  wasted 
nearly  an  hour  on  some  stupid  people 
we  happened  to  meet,  when  we  might 
have  been  here  talking  to  you.  Do  tell 
us  who  gave  you  that  fascinating  name 
---  the  Golden  Rule  Dollivers  ’?  We  want 
to  hear  the  whole  story  from  the  begin- 
ning.” 

So,  after  a little  urging,  Page  and 
Marjorie  told  how  they  had  wondered, 
before  they  owned  their  car,  why  some 
of  the  nice  people  who  passed  them  with 
empty  tonneaus  didn’t  occasionally  offer 
to  carry  them  on ; and  how  they  had  begun 
to  put  these  ideas  into  practice  as  soon 
as  they  had  possessed  an  automobile  of 
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their  own,  only  to  have  each  incident 
result  in  some  embarrassing  misunder- 
standing of  their  motives.  They  related 
several  such  adventures,  and  their  au- 
ditors were  amused  and  indignant  by 
turns,  and  sympathetic  all  the  time. 

“ Well,  certainly  you  don’t  weary  of 
well  - doing,”  laughed  Mrs.  Manning. 
“ You  obey  all  the  Scriptural  injunc- 
tions, don’t  you?  Do  as  you’d  be  done 
by,  bread  on  the  waters,  turn  the  other 
cheek,  and  all  the  rest.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  give  us  more  credit  than 
we  deserve,”  said  Dolliver,  flushing  a 
little  as  he  always  did  at  any  suggestion 
of  this  nature.  “You  see,  it’s  an  inter- 
esting sort  of  pastime,  and  we  enjoy  it. 
I’m  afraid  the  spirit  in  which  we  play 
this  game  is  more  adventurous  than 
philanthropic.” 

Mr3.  Manning  spoke  in  rather  a wist- 
ful tone : “ How  delightful  it  must  be 
to  be  able  to  make  up  pretty  games 
for  yourselves  and  play  them  together! 
That’s  the  worst  of  a position  like  ours — 
it  makes  one  so  conspicuous.  We  never 
can  run  off  and  do  delicious,  unconven- 
tional, irresponsible  things  like  that,  be- 
cause some  one  is  sure  to  recognize  us, 
and  the  next  morning  the  whole  thing  is 
in  the  papers,  with  large  head-lines  and 
faked  pictures.” 

Marjorie  laughed  outright.  “ How  hu- 
man that  is!”  she  exclaimed.  “We  all 
‘pine  for  what  is  not,’  don’t  we?  Just 
as  you  came  in  I was  saying  that  it  must 
be  very  pleasant  to  have  plenty  of  money 
and  to  be  able  to  do  all  the  things  one 
would  like  to  do.” 

“But  we  have  to  do  so  many  stupid 
things  that  we  don’t  like  to  do,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  everybody  does 
them  and  they’re  expected  of  us,”  said 
Mrs.  Manning.  “ And  one  gets  tired 
just  buying  things.  Of  course,  I have 
a good  time.  I.  enjoy  life  hugely,  but 
sometimes  I feel  that  T enjoy  it  in  a 
very  foolish,  useless  sort  of  way;  and  T 
suspect  that  you  get  a lot  more  out  of  it 
than  I do,  Mrs.  Dolliver.”  The  women 
drifted  into  a discussion  of  their  various 
interests  and  occupations,  during  which 
Mrs.  Manning  proved  to  be  so  sympa- 
thetic and  persuasive  a listener  that  Mar- 
jorie had  soon  told  her  all  about  the 
Home  League. 

“ I think  that’s  the  most  splendidly 
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practical  thing  I ever  heard  of!”  en- 
thusiastically cried  Mrs.  Manning,  when 
she  had  finished.  “ Of  course  one  hears 
of  scores  of  worthy  charities  nowadays — 
we  subscribe  to  any  number  of  them — 
but  somehow  I have  a feeling  that  most 
of  them  benefit  the  benefactors  more  than 
they  do  the  beneficiaries.  But  anything 
that  provides  a real  home — not  an  asy- 
lum, but  a home — for  poor,  wretched  lit- 
tle kiddies  is  of  real  practical  benefit, 
and  I want  to  be  in  it!  I suppose  you 
could  find  more  children  if  you  had 
places  to  put  them,  couldn’t  you?” 

“ There  are  always  more  than  we  have 
room  to  house  or  money  to  care  for,” 
said  Marjorie,  with  glowing  eyes.  “ We’re 
in  sore  need  of  another  cottage  now, 
and  we’re  to  hold  a special  meeting  Mon- 
day to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting it.” 

“How  much  does  a cottage  cost?” 

“We  can  get  it  built  for  thirty  - five 
hundred  or  four  thousand  dollars,”  said 
Marjorie,  a little  breathlessly.  “ Of  course 
the  furnishing  and  equipment  are  extra.” 

“ You  ought  not  to  have  any  trouble 
getting  that.”  Mrs.  Manning  seemed 
surprised  that  the  required  sum  was  so 
small.  “ They’d  let  me  give  it  to  them, 
wouldn’t  they?” 

“Oh — would  you?”  There  was  a little 
catch  in  Marjorie’s  throat. 

“ I’d  love  to.  That  would  be  buy- 
ing something  really  worth  while.  Oh, 
there’s  Grace  Denslow  over  there!  Do 
you  know  her?  Mrs.  Perry  Denslow?” 
Mrs.  Manning  nodded  and  waved  her 
hand  slightly  to  some  one  at  a distance. 
“ That’s  she,  standing  in  the  third  box. 
Now,  she’d  like  a thing  like  this.  Grace 
is  frivolous,  like  most  of  us,  but  she’s  a 
good  sort,  and  I’m  sure  she’d  help  if  I 
asked  her.  So  would  Tessie  Heeler,  and 
Mrs.  Teddy  Brayton,  and  Marion  Van- 
dorp.”  She  mentioned,  with  growing  en- 
thusiasm, the  names  of  several  women 
prominent  in  New  York  society.  “ I'll 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’m  going  up  to 
Lenox  day  after  to-morrow  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  if  you  can  come  out  to 
luncheon  to-morrow  I’ll  get  as  many  of 
these  women  together  as  T can.  It’s 
short  notice,  but  I’ll  make  them  break 
some  of  their  silly  engagements.  Then 
you  tell  them  about  the  scheme,  I’ll  offer 
to  build  a cottage,  and  we’ll  see  if  we 
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can’t  get  them  to  chip  in  enough  to  fur- 
nish it  and  pay  the  housemother  for  a 
while.  What  do  you  say  ? Can  you  come  ?” 

“I  will  come!”  cried  Marjorie.  “Do 
you  think  1 wouldn’t  break  engagements 
for  that,  too?  Page  dear,  what  do  you 
think  has  happened?” 

Dolliver  was  suitably  impressed  when 
he  heard  the  news,  and  Manning,  after 
the  situation  was  explained  to  him, 
heartily  approved  his  wife’s  action,  and 
intimated  that  if  by  any  chance  her 
plan  failed  and  her  friends  proved  in- 
different, he  would  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  furnish  and  equip  the  pro- 
posed cottage. 

“Hello,  Manning!  Spellbinding,  as 
usual ?”  some  one  behind  them  exclaimed; 
and  they  turned  to  find  Holden  standing 
hack  of  Dolliver’s  box,  amusedly  watch- 
ing them.  “ No,  thanks,  Mrs.  Dolliver, 
I can’t  stop.  The  fellows  I’m  with  are 
going  back  to  town  and  I’ve  got  to  go 
with  them.  I hope  we’ll  get  there  with 
whole  bones!  Tom  Jorrold’s  driving,  and 
Phaethon  was  a model  of  caution  in  com- 
parison.” lie  shook  hands  with  the  Dol- 
livers,  nodded  to  Manning,  and  rejoined 
his  friends,  with  whom,  a few  minutes 
later,  they  saw  him  swinging  across  the 
field. 

It  was  perhaps  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after  this  that  Manning  looked  at  his 
watch,  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  said 
to  his  wife: 

“ By  Jove,  we’ve  no  time  to  lose,  my 
dear!  We’re  likely  to  be  late  as  it  is. 
I’ll  go  ahead  and  order  the  car,  and — 
perhaps  Mr.  Dolliver  will  bring  you 
down  ?” 

“Gladly,”  said  Page.  “We’ll  all  go 
down,  for  it’s  high  time  we  were  starting 
home  also.” 

Manning  hurried  away,  and  as  the  rest 
followed  more  slowly  his  wife  explained 
that  they  were  to  dine  in  town  that  night, 
and  had  first  to  go  to  a hotel  to  dress, 
whither  servants  had  preceded  them  with 
their  luggage.  When  they  reached  the 
spot  where  Manning  had  promised  to 
meet  them  he  was  not  in  sight,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  wonder  whether  they 
had  mistaken  the  rendezvous  when  they 
saw  him  coming  toward  them,  frowning 
anxiously. 

“ ‘ Here’s  a state  of  things !’  ” he 
quoted  as  he  approached,  laughing,  but 
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“Pm  going  West  to-morrow,  to  be 
away  for  a week  or  two,”  said  Manning, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  Page  at  parting, 
44  and  my  wife’s  going  up  to  the  Berk- 
shires.  But  we  shall  look  you  up  as  soon 
as  we  get  back — and  don’t  forget  that 
you’re  to  dine  with  us  at  Rousseau’s,” 
he  added,  turning  to  Marjorie,  44  as  well 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  I hope.  We 
don’t  want  to  lose  touch  with  you.” 

44  Meanwhile,  you’ll  come  out  to  Great 
Neck  to-morrow,”  said  Mrs.  Manning. 
44  I’ll  expect  you  at  one,  and  I’ll  get  as 
many  of  those  women  as  I can  to  meet 
you,  so  we  can  get  the  thing  started, 
anyway,  even  if  we  have  to  leave  the 
final  arrangements  until  I return.” 

44  Oh,  Page !”  sighed  Marjorie,  as  they 
drove  away.  44  Isn’t  that  the  most  hea- 
venly luck!  Think  of  just  stumbling 
into  the  Horace  Mannings  and  having 
a cottage,  all  furnished  and  free  of  debt, 
thrust  into  one’s  hands,  so  to  speak ! 
Won’t  thq  girls  be  delighted?  I’ll  have 
to  break  a luncheon  engagement  with 
Mrs.  Derby  to  - morrow,  but  she  won’t 
care,  because  she’s  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  she’ll  be  per- 
fectly jubilant  .when  I tell  her  about 
Mrs.  Manning’s  cottage.  Isn’t  it  won- 
derful?” 

44  It  will  be — if  you  get  it,”  said  Dol- 
liver.  There  was  a moment  of  silence, 
and  then  Marjorie  asked,  in  a curious, 
thoughtful  tone: 

44  Why  do  you  say  that  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know.  For  no  particular 
reason,  only — it  seemed  too  easy,  some- 
how. It  didn’t  seem  quite  real.” 

44  That’s  funny,”  she  said,  slowly.  44  Be- 
cause every  now  and  then  I felt  that  way, 
too.  I wonder  why?  For  it  is  real,  you 
know.  It  must  be!” 

44  Yes,  I suppose  so — unless  they  forget 
it  overnight.” 

44  Page ! What  a dreadful  thing  to  say 
— or  to  think!  Surely  you  don’t  mean 
that!  You  don’t  think  they’re  that  sort!” 

44  No,  I don’t  quite  mean  any  of  these 
things  I’m  saying.  But,  after  all,  they 
might  be  that  sort,  you  know,”  he  rea- 
soned. 44  He’s  a little  too  fluent  to  he 
wholly  convincing,  though  I dare  say  it’s 
just  his  manner;  and  she — well,  she’s  a 
trifle  ebullient — effervescent — isn’t  she? 
And  that  sort  of  thing  — that  facility 
of  emotion  and  expression  — sometimes 


works  both  ways,  you  know.  You  never 
can  tell.  They  might  forget  as  easily 
as  they  were  interested.” 

44  Y-yes.  But  we  said  when  we  first 
saw  them,  you  remember,  that  they 
weren’t  quite — not  quite  our  sort.  Of 
course,  one  realizes  that  all  the  time. 
But  that  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that 
they  are  insincere  and — and  horrid,  or 
that  they’re  not  perfectly  nice  people, 
does  it?  You  know,  Page,  I sometimes 
wonder  whether  all  these  things  that  have 
happened  to  us,  all  these  misunderstand- 
ings and  disappointments  when  we’ve 
tried  to  be  nice  to  people,  haven’t  made 
us  a little — just  a little — suspicious  and 
pessimistic,  and  afraid  to  trust  people?” 
At  this.  Page  laughed  whole-heartedly. 

44  Well,  not  so  you’d  notice  it!”  he  said. 
44  We’re  just  as  childlike  and  trusting  as 
we  were  when  we  began  this  game,  and 
I for  one  am  glad  of  it.  I hope  we’ll 
stay  so!  Who  cares  if  somebody  does 
misconstrue  our  amiable  motives  now 
and  then?  We  enjoy  cherishing  them, 
just  the  same.  And  in  the  main  people 
are  decent  and  honest  and  kindly,  by 
Jupiter!” 

44  And  this  afternoon  proved  it,”  sup- 
plemented Marjorie.  44 1 didn’t  ask  her 
for  anything,  you  know — in  fact,  I quite 
forgot  for  the  moment  how  rich  she  was, 
and  just  talked  about  the  League  for 
sheer  love  of  it;  and  then,  entirely  of 
her  own  accord,  she  offered  to  build  the 
cottage.” 

44  Rather  a contrast  to  Mrs.  Titus’s  at- 
titude, wasn’t  it?” 

44 That's  the  reason!”  triumphantly  an- 
nounced Marjorie.  44  I’ve  got  it  now ! 
That’s  what’s  been  the  matter  with  ua 
all  the  afternoon.  Page!  We’ve  asso- 
ciated with  hippopotami  and  salt  mack- 
erel until  warm,  sentimental,  enthusiastic 
humans  don’t  seem  real  to  us,  and  we 
suspect  their  motives  just  as  people  are 
always  suspecting  ours.  After  all,  why 
shouldn’t  the  Mannings  act  on  impulse 
just  as  sincerely  as  we  do?” 

44  No  reason  at  all  why  they  shouldn’t, 
love,  and  let’s  hope  they  do.  But  I have 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a hunch  that  Mrs. 
Manning  will  recall  her  luncheon  in- 
vitation either  by  mail  or  telephone  in 
the  morning.” 

“Well,  she  won’t!  You’ll  see,  you 
cynic!”  retorted  Marjorie. 
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I would  detain  her  only  a moment.  He 
went  away  again,  and  when  he  came  back 
he  said  she'd  see  me  if  I would  wait  a 
little  while.  After  a long  time  a woman 
came  in — a tall,  crisp,  cool  woman,  who 
looked  at  me  as  if  I had  things  to  sell, 
and  said,  in  a polite,  businesslike  tone: 
‘Good  morning.  You’re  Mrs.  Dolliver?’ 
‘Yes,’  I said.  Then  she  waited  for  me 
to  go  on,  and  I said : ‘I  asked  to  see 
Mrs.  Manning  personally.’  4 I am  Mrs. 
Manning.’  4 Oh,  I want  to  see  Mrs. 
Horace  Manning.’  4 1 am  Mrs.  Horace 
Manning.’  And,  Page,  I had  never  seen 
the  woman  before!  I asked  if  there  was 
another  Mrs.  Manning  in  Great  Neck,  and 
she  said  not  to  her  knowledge.  Then 
I began  to  blush  and  stammer,  and  tried 
to  explain,  and  she  got  cooler  and  more 
remote  every  minute.  I told  her  we  had 
a box  yesterday  at  the  aviation-field,  next 
a man  who  said  he  was  Mr.  Horace  Man- 
ning and  lived  at  Great  Neck,  and  that 
his  wife  had  become  interested  in  a 
charity  with  which  I was  connected,  and 
had  asked  me  to  take  luncheon  with  her 
to-day  at  Great  Neck,  to  meet  some  of 
her  friends  and  tell  them  about  it.  She 
said  that  was  very  extraordinary,  as  her 
husband  was  in  Canada  and  could  not 
possibly  have  been  at  the  aviation-field, 
and  that  certainly  she  had  not  been 
there.” 

44  Do  you  mean  that  she  doubted  your 
word?” 

44  N-no,  she  didn’t  say  so.  She  was 
perfectly  courteous.  She  just  said  it  was 
very  extraordinary,  as  if  it  didn’t  con- 
cern her  at  all,  and  waited  for  me  to 
go  on.  Well,  of  course  I could  only  say 
that  I was  very  sorry  indeed  to  have 
disturbed  her,  but  that  I had  no  way 
of  knowing  that  the  lady  I met  yester- 
day was  not  Mrs.  Horace  Manning  when 
she  said  she  was,  and  prepare  to  take 
my  leave.  Then  she  did  thaw  a little? — 
I think  she  thought  at  first  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a ruse  to  secure  an  in- 
terview with  her  for  some  reason  or 
other — and  she  asked  a lot  of  questions 
about  the  other  Mannings,  and  seemed 
very  much  puzzled,  but  I think  she  was 
chiefly  trying  to  discover  whether  I was 
suffering  from  a mild  hallucination  or 
was  just  a plain  liar.  . . . Well,  it  did  look 
queer,  you  know,  my  appearing  at  her 
house  at  one  o’clock  and  insisting  that 


I had  been  invited  there  to  luncheon. 
She  finally  asked,  with  a sharp,  expectant 
sort  of  expression  in  her  eyes,  what  the 
charity  was  in  which  I had  tried  to  in- 
terest the  other  Mrs.  Manning;  but  I 
didn’t  intend  to  be  mistaken  for  a lying 
beggar,  at  any  rate,  and  I said  I had 
made  no  attempt  to  interest  the  lady, 
who  had  voluntarily  offered  to  help  an 
organization  of  which  I had  chanced  to 
speak.  Then  I’m  sure  she  thought  I was 
a little  wrong  in  my  head,  and  she  was 
very  gentle  and  nice,  and  said  she  was 
sorry  I was  disappointed,  and  didn’t  I 
think  I’d  better  go  directly  home  now, 
without  making  any  further  effort  to 
find  the  other  Mrs.  Manning,  and  I said 
I certainly  did.  She  wanted  to  give  me 
some  luncheon,  too,  but  of  course  I 
couldn’t  accept  that.  I had  sent  away 
my  cab,  so  I had  to  walk  to  the  station, 
and  it’s  three  miles  or  more,  and — oh. 
Page,  I’m  so  tired!  What  do  you  suppose 
it  all  means?” 

“Means?  Why,  it  means  that  we’ve 
been  done  again!”  hotly  exclaimed  Dol- 
liver. 44  Whoever  those  people  were,  they 
were  not  the  Mannings — ” 

“But  they  were,  Page!  At  least,  he 
was.  Don’t  you  remember  that  Mr. 
Holden  said,  4 Hello,  Manning!’  when 
he  came  up?” 

“By  George,  so  he  did!  He  must 
know  him!”  Dolliver  reached  for  the 
telephone  receiver  on  the  desk  near  him 
and  asked  to  be  connected  with  Holden’s 
office. 

44  And  there  isn’t  going  to  be  any 
cottage,  after  all !”  mourned  Marjorie. 
44  Mrs.  Derby  and  the  girls  will  be  so 
disappointed!  And  my  explanation  is 
going  to  sound  so  lame  and  foolish!  But 
it  must  have  been  Mr.  Manning,  Page. 
He  knew  Mr.  Holden — and  he  spoke  of 
Mr.  Cole.  But  who  was  the  woman?” 

44  Give  it  up!”  briefly  replied  her  hus- 
band, and  waited.  Holden’s  office  an- 
swered that  Holden  had  gone  out,  but  was 
expected  to  return  at  any  moment. 

44  Ask  him  to  call  up  Mr.  Dolliver  at 
once  when  he  conies  in,”  said  Page.  44  Or, 
better,  if  he  has  time,  ask  him  to  step 
over  here  a moment.  Say  that  Mrs.  Dol- 
liver would  like  to  see  him.”  Then  he 
called  up  Franklin  Cole.  44  Hello,  Cole! 
This  is  Dolliver.  How  well  do  you  know 
Horace  Manning?” 
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Cold  Light 
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In  producing  the  most  efficient  artificial  light  known,  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  in  the  coal  pile  reaches  us.  Nature  is  much  more  efficient.  Many  years  ago  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Langley  tested  the  efficiency  of  the  firefly.  His  experiments 
were  repeated  not  so  long  ago,  by  Drs.  Ives  and  Coblentz.  As  a result  of  these  studies, 
we  know  that  the  firefly’s  efficiency  is  about  06.5  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  that  its  light 
is  well-nigh  cold.  Less  than  four  per  cent,  is  wasted  in  the  form  of  heat. 

M.  Dussaud  has  achieved  a noteworthy  result  in  enabling  the  physicist  to  give  us  a 
light  which  will  be  both  cheap  and  agreeable.  Paradoxically  enough  the  cold  light  of 
DuBsaud  is  produced  at  an  unusually  high  filament  temperature.  Heat  is  necessary  to 
produce  it.  Because  he  has  devised  a very  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  dissipation  of  that  heat  into  space,  Dussaud’s  light  may  be  popularly  regarded 
as  cold.  But,  strictly  speaking,  his  light  is  not,  of  course,  absolutely  cold. 


COLD  light  enjoys  five  principal  ad- 
vantages over  ordinary  light.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  danger 
of  it  burning  or  setting  anything  on  fire. 
Concentrating  lenses  and  reflectors  are 
employed,  with  the  result  that  the  lamps 
consume  a hundred  times  less  current 
than  any  other  electric  light  of  the  same 
illuminating  power.  Again,  it  can  be 
produced  by  any  kind  of  electric  system. 
Fourthly,  if  you  cannot  use  the  city  elec- 
tricity, a tiny  battery  or  an  inexpensive 
pocket  accumulator  will  do,  or  you  can 
obtain  sufficient  motive  power  from  the 
kitchen  faucet,  a gas-burner,  or  a petro- 
leum lamp;  and  if  all  these  means  fail, 
the  foot  or  any  small  animal — a squirrel 
in  a turning-cage,  for  instance — will  fur- 
nish all  the  needed  motive  power,  for,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  this  lamp  requires 
a hundred  times  less  current  than  the 
ordinary  electric  lamp.  The  fifth  and 
final  advantage  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  light  contains  ultra-violet  rays,  ob- 
tained for  the  first  time  without  heat  and 
with  a hundred  times  less  electricity  than 
is  required  by  other  methods.  The  full 
importance  of  this  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  rays  are  be- 
ing employed  more  and  more  every  day 
in  medicine  and  chemistry  for  syntheses, 
sterilization,  and  germicides. 

Because  of  these  five  advantages,  cold 
light  has  so  far  been  employed  in  the 
following  ways : It  is  very  useful  in 
projecting  lantern  slides.  Excellent  dis- 
solving views,  or  the  sudden  appear- 
ance on  the  screen  of  persons  or  stars, 
can  be  obtained  because  of  the  feeble 
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current  required  and  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  several  lanterns,  each 
provided  with  a very  small  commutator 
in  place  of  a shutter,  until  now  al- 
ways used  for  this  purpose.  Where  for- 
merly two  lanterns  were  with  difficulty 
brought  into  action,  because  the  light  had 
to  be  watched  and  regulated  while  the 
shutters  produced  rough  and  uneven  ef- 
fects, you  can  now,  without  any  trouble, 
have  recourse  to  as  many  cold-light  lan- 
terns as  you  like,  the  light  requiring  no 
regulating,  and  commutators  replacing  the 
shutters,  the  result  being  that  effects  are 
produced  gradually  throughout  the  whole 
projection  with  an  unprecedented  beauty, 
thus  realizing  a veritable  vision  of  art. 
Furthermore,  you  can  produce  colored 
shadow  pictures  by  inserting  different 
tinted  glass  in  each  lantern;  autochrome 
transparencies  in  natural  colors  can  be 
projected  with  great  brilliancy,  and  many 
interesting  scientific  experiments  can  be 
conducted. 

Thanks  to  cold  light,  the  art  of  pro- 
jection is  going  to  be  industrialized. 
Henceforth,  celluloid  films  can  be  em- 
ployed for  projecting  stationary  pictures 
without  running  any  risk  of  setting  the 
films  on  fire  or  causing  them  to  shrivel 
up,  which  would  be  the  case  if  ordinary 
light  were  used.  In  this  way  glass  nega- 
tives, which  are  so  refractory  to  mechani- 
cal production,  can  be  done  away  with. 
These  celluloid  negatives  are  cut  in  long 
strips  perforated  along  the  edges  in  such 
a way  that  they  can  be  printed  off  by 
means  of  an  automatic  rotative  machine. 
One  man  can  run  a machine  that  will 
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print  25,000  of  these  films  in  a day.  If 
transparency  is  employed,  these  tiny  pho- 
tographs will  produce  pictures  of  from 
two  to  three  yards  in  length  even  in  big 
halls  more  than  fifty  yards  long.  With 
sixty  cents’  worth  of  films  you  can  photo- 
graph in  an  hour  three  hundred  pages  of 
a book  or  three  hundred  pictures  or  docu- 
ments. In  this  way  the  archives  of  the 
different  nations  could  be  photographed 
and  an  exchange  be  made  of  these  pre- 
cious records,  or  reproductions  of  the 
files  of  newspapers  could  be  kept  during 
centuries  without  any  space  of  conse- 
quence being  required,  for  a year’s  edi- 
tion of  the  Figaro,  for  instance,  would  be 
the  size  of  a match,  and  its  issues  during 
a quarter  of  a century  could  be  put  in  a 
cigarette-case.  Something  of  this  kind 
has  been  seen  in  the  matter  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  with  their  microscopic  messages 
on  films;  but  until  the  discovery  of  cold 
light  these  microscopic  negatives  could 
not  be  projected  enlarged  on  the  screen 
without  running  the  risk  of  fire.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  may  predict  that  projections 
of  this  kind  will  be  the  libraries  and  the 
museums  of  the  future,  especially  if  in- 
stantaneous photography  in  natural  colors 
is  utilized.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  a number  of  libraries  in  some 
of  the  large  European  cities  have  just 
decided  to  make  exchanges  of  this  kind 
between  one  another.  Such  an  exchange 
could  not  be  made  under  the  old  methods, 
for  whereas  by  the  use  of  cold  light  a 
dozen  volumes  of  three  hundred  pages 
each  can  be  carried  in  one’s  vest  pocket, 
a dozen  men  would  be  required  to  trans- 
port these  same  volumes  if  their  pages 
were  reproduced  on  glass  negatives. 

By  using  two  lanterns,  one  projecting 
the  map  of  a country  and  the  other  its 
landscapes,  you  can  obtain  panoramic 
views  which  are  quite  free  from  any 
trepidation,  while  these  perforated  films 
make  it  possible  for  one  instrument  to 
be  used  in  turn  for  the  taking  of  views, 
printing  positives,  and  projecting  them. 
Enlargements  can  also  be  made  by  this 
same  instrument.  Microscopic  prepara- 
tions, enlarged  ten  million  times,  are  pro- 
jected without  serious  loss  in  definition, 
and  scientific  experiments  in  general  can 
be  projected  without  the  slightest  difficulty 
on  a scale  of  more  than  four  yards  square. 
By  adding  to  the  instrument  a simple 


clock-work  mechanism,  advertising  pro- 
jections are  rolled  off  automatically. 
This  can  be  done  in  full  daylight,  on 
screens  in  shop-windows,  or  out-of-doors 
on  metal  screens,  on  soap-bubbles,  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  on  smoke,  on  dust 
confined  between  two  plates  of  glass,  etc. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these 
little  pocket  lanterns,  which  are  so  safe 
that  they  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  can 
be  used  in  a variety  of  ways  and  will  do 
for  projection  what  camera  - films  have 
done  for  photography.  In  other  words, 
the  old  magic  lantern,  vastly  improved 
by  the  employment  of  cold  light,  will  be- 
come the  handmaid  of  science  and  edu- 
cation, and  especially  an  instructor  of  the 
masses.  Trade  will  profit  by  them  to  dis- 
play samples  which  are  dangerous,  heavy, 
or  clumsy,  or  which,  being  fragile  or 
ephemeral,  will  not  bear  transportation. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  amateur 
photographers  will  be  only  too  glad,  under 
these  changed  conditions,  to  project  their 
negatives  of  favorite  landscapes,  familiar 
spots,  and  family  portraits.  Just  as  the 
kodak  substituted  the  film  for  the  glass 
plate  in  photography,  so  cold  light  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  do  away  in  projections 
with  the  glass  plate  in  favor  of  films; 
glass  again  yields  to  celluloid. 

Opaque  bodies  — postal-cards,  book  en- 
gravings, photographs  on  paper,  etc. — are 
projected  on  the  screen  and  magnified  to 
over  four  yards  square,  their  colors,  re- 
lief, and  movement  all  being  faithfully 
reproduced.  This  kind  of  projection 
could  be  utilized  for  the  enlarging  of 
photographs  and  in  designing.  Tracing- 
paper  can  be  dispensed  with  and  draw- 
ings can  be  enlarged  to  any  desired  size, 
so  that  the  effect  of  a piece  of  art-work 
can  be  judged  in  advance. 

It  has  long  been  common  in  the  in- 
sectaries of  natural-history  museums  to 
study  the  ways  and  customs  of  these  little 
living  things  which  present  all  our  own 
industrial  activities.  And  here  cold  light 
comes  also  into  play  in  admirable  fash- 
ion. I have  been  able  to  project  insects 
at  work  as  large  as  men  without  killing 
them,  which  would  have  happened  if  the 
quantity  of  warm  light  necessary  to  pro- 
duce this  result  had  been  used.  Thus 
several  thousand  persons  can  at  one  and 
the  same  time  follow  the  daily  life,  so 
full  of  keen  interest,  of  the  insect  world. 
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I think  we  may  predict  that  some  day 
we  may,  thanks  to  cold  light,  take  part  in 
watching  real  insect  races,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  betting  and  the  exclamations 
of  thousands  of  excited  spectators. 

The  application  of  cold  light  to  mov- 
ing-picture shows  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Hundreds  of  persons  are  killed 
every  year  by  the  fires  occasioned  by  the 
present  system.  But  with  cold  light  there 
is  no  danger  of  this  sort.  A small,  cheap 
lamp,  whose  motive  power  may  be  a little 
accumulator  or  a single  battery  cell,  re- 
places the  expensive,  complicated,  and 
cumbersome  process  now  in  use,  and  will 
tend,  along  with  Edison’s  new  kinetophone, 
to  make  film-plays  the  school,  newspaper, 
and  theater  of  the  future.  Furthermore, 
cold  light  renders  possible,  in  this  con- 
nection, two  improvements  until  now 
quite  unknown.  Because  the  light  is 
cold,  a film  can  be  slowed  down  or  even 
entirely  stopped,  thus  fixing  on  the 
screen  the  different  phases  of  a move- 
ment and  letting  the  eye  repose,  with- 
out interrupting  the  spectacle,  at  a mo- 
ment when  the  film  represents  only 
objects  that  are  stationary.  In  this  last 
case  some  five  or  six  dollars  is  economized 
per  minute,  for  more  than  twenty  yards 
of  film  have  to  be  reeled  off  in  order  to 
project  during  a single  minute  an  object 
of  a person  in  repose  or  a landscape. 
Thus  is  obtained  a practical  combination 
of  fixed  and  moving  pictures,  which  pro- 
duces most  artistic  effects.  It  also  en- 
ables us  to  work  two  cinematographs 
projecting  alternately  in  order  to  avoid 
scintillation,  or  projecting  simultaneous- 
ly red  and  green  images  and  reproducing 
natural  colors,  thus  relieving  the  human 
eye,  accustomed  to  receiving  the  funda- 
mental colors  simultaneously,  from  all 
physiological  fatigue. 

A word  now  about  the  application  of 
cold  light  to  instantaneous  photography. 
The  current  impressed  on  the  tungsten 
filament-lamps  has  a voltage  150  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  current  nominal- 
ly employed,  but  it  is  applied  only  at  the 
required  instant  by  means  of  a special 
commutator  regulated  by  the  rubber  bulb 
of  the  camera,  and  the  same  lamp  may  be 
used  many  times.  Thus  are  done  away 
with  the  danger,  smoke,  odor,  and  noise 
of  the  magnesium  flash-light.  It  can  be 
used  where  the  present  flash-light  is  not 


permitted,  and  you  can  take  as  many 
photographs  as  you  like,  whereas  after 
employing  magnesium  three  or  four  times 
those  in  the  hall  are  suffocated  by  the 
smoke. 

Again,  cold  light  is  more  photogenic 
than  any  other  light,  and  is  valuable  in 
many  ways.  Thus,  with  a hundred 
watts,  photographs  in  color  are  obtained. 
Excellent  results  are  also  produced  by 
beginning  with  a relatively  feeble  light 
and  augmenting  it  progressively,  which 
does  away  with  the  odd  expression  that 
persons  often  have  when  photographed  by 
the  sudden  magnesium  flash-light  accom- 
panied by  its  explosion.  The  photogenic 
power  of  cold  light  is  four  times  that  of 
the  magnesium  flash-light — that  is  to  say, 
1,200  candles  of  cold  light  produce  the 
same  results  as  nearly  5,000  candles  of 
magnesium  light.  And,  lastly,  photo- 
graphs made  with  cold  light  are  developed 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  bath,  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  industrial  pho- 
tography. 

Cold  light  is  admirable  for  lighthouse 
purposes.  With  a tiny  battery  and  an 
ordinary  lens  you  can  generate  a light  so 
simple  and  so  cheap  that  even  a fishing- 
smack  can  afford  one  for  signaling.  In 
the  case  of  beacon-lights  with  variable 
signals,  the  employment  of  a commutator 
obviates  the  need  of  several  lenses  and  of 
a heavy  revolving  mechanism,  which  re- 
quires a solidly  constructed  lighthouse, 
costly  to  build  and  keep  up.  Thus,  for 
example,  a set  of  lenses  costing,  say, 
$10,000,  can,  by  the  use  of  cold  light,  be 
replaced  by  a single  lens  worth  about  $20. 

Cold  light  is  also  useful  for  military 
purposes,  for  now  every  soldier  can  have 
in  his  knapsack  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  optic  telegraphy.  For  military  and 
naval  search -lights  cold  light  furnishes 
divergent  beams  in  such  a mass  that  they 
constitute  veritable  eyes  for  submarines, 
flying-machines,  and  balloons  of  all  kinds. 

At  experiments  made  recently  in  Paris 
in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
these  search-lights  sent  forth  such  power- 
ful streams  of  light  that  it  was  plain  they 
could  be  used  successfully  for  succoring 
the  wxmnded  on  the  battle  - field,  for 
searching  in  the  ruins  of  a fire,  in  mine 
disasters,  shipwrecks,  etc.  The  important 
part  played  by  search-lights  in  the  recent 
Balkan  War  is  still  fresh  in  the  public 
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mind,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  role  will  be  still  greater  in 
future  conflicts,  when,  in  order  to  escape 
flying  - machine  reconnaissances,  battles 
will  often  take  place  in  the  night.  In 
fact,  the  Cold  Light  Works  in  the  Boule- 
vard de  Charonne,  Paris,  are  busy  at 
this  moment  manufacturing  search-lights 
for  the  French  colonial  service,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  instead  of  eight  mules 
now  needed  to  transport  a search-light  and 
its  accessories,  one  or  two  mules  suffice, 
a fact  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  exaggerated  from  the  military  point 
of  view. 

On  the  stage,  cold  light  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  one  operator  to  replace  all  those 
now  required  — that  is,  one  at  each  arc 
light  By  placing  side  by  side  these  boxes, 
of  insignificant  size  and  price,  a single 
operator  can,  without  leaving  his  seat, 
ehange  instantaneously  the  color  of  the 
lights  at  several  different  points  on  the 
stage,  using,  if  the  city  electric  system 
cannot  be  had,  a simple  storage  battery. 

Cold  light  can  be  applied  in  medicine. 
The  arc  or  any  other  light  must  be  held, 
on  account  of  giving  out  heat,  at  a dis- 
tance of  several  centimeters  from  the 
object  to  be  illuminated,  whereas  a cold- 
light  source  can  be  brought  within  a few 
millimeters.  Now,  lighting  power  being 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, it  results  that  a source  of  cold 
light  of  twenty-five  candle-power  at  a 
distance  of  five  millimeters  equals  five 
thousand  candles  of  hot  light  at  seven 
centimeters.  The  hand,  brought  in  con- 
tact with  these  twenty-five  candle-powers 
contained  in  a volume  of  ten  cubic  milli- 
meters, becomes  transparent,  the  flesh 
and  bones  taking  on  the  appearance  of 
a translucent,  whitish  - pink  body,  where 
the  blood  - vessels  stand  out  in  violet 
blue.  The  human  eye  can  bear  these 
luminous  rays  only  for  a few  seconds 
even  when  they  have  passed  through  the 
thickest  part  of  the  hand.  Care  should 
be  taken,  therefore,  not  to  withdraw  the 
hand  during  the  experiment,  as  there 
would  be  considerable  danger  in  hav- 
ing the  light  strike  the  eye  direct.  A 
blood  - red  hue  is  spread  over  the  hu- 
man face  by  this  light  that  has  passed 
through  the  hand,  and  this  hand,  thus 
lighted  up  and  made  transparent,  ren- 
ders possible  for  the  first  time  a spec- 


troscopic analysis  of  the  blood  circulat- 
ing in  a sick  person  during  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  treatment.  This  hand 
can  be  studied  under  the  microscope  as 
though  it  were  a preparation,  and  can 
be  photographed  in  colors  or  in  black 
on  sensitive  plates,  one  for  each  color; 
that  is  to  say,  the  flesh  appears  on  one 
plate,  the  blood-vessels  on  another,  and 
so  on.  Thus  by  the  aid  of  colored  and 
stereoscopic  photography  we  arrive  at 
topographical  anatomy.  Foreign  bodies, 
as,  for  example,  small  shot  in  a wounded 
person  in  a shooting  accident,  can  now 
be  discovered,  which  could  not  have  been 
three  years  ago.  Such  a shot  appeared 
as  a black  speck  in  the  pink  flesh  between 
two  blood-vessels.  By  a special  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  it  is  possible  to 
operate  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  several 
rectilinear  fibers  lying  very  close  to- 
gether were  distinguished  at  a distance 
of  five  millimeters  from  the  glass. 

Cold  light  has  been  perceived  by  a 
person  afflicted  with  blindness,  but  pre- 
serving vestiges  of  sight  which  had  not 
been  suspected  because  of  lack  of  a suf- 
ficiently strong  source  of  light,  or  be- 
cause this  light,  on  account  of  its  heat, 
could  not  be  brought  near  enough  to  the 
eye.  This  opens  up  an  interesting  field 
of  study  and  work.  Now  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  impart  a knowledge  of  light  to 
those  bom  blind  but  retaining  a slight 
trace  of  vision,  or  to  educate  anew  those 
rendered  sightless  by  accident. 

The  most  inflammable  substances,  ani- 
malcula  and  plants  which  cannot  sup- 
port the  least  heat,  colors  and  crys- 
tallizations very  susceptible  to  thermal 
effects,  can  be  lighted  up  for  study  or 
research  work  with  an  intensity  unknown 
to  any  other  method.  A letter  can  be 
read  when  inclosed  in  twelve  thicknesses 
•of  envelope.  Coins  and  bank-bills  have 
been  discovered  in  a closed  pasteboard 
box.  Bodies  supposed  to  be  devoid  of 
color,  such  as  the  roots  of  the  lily-of-the- 
valley,  with  which  the  experiment  was 
made,  are  found  to  have  as  beautiful 
and  brilliant  hues  as  precious  stones. 

Let  us  now  consider  why  cold  light  is 
cold.  It  is  cold  because  of  the  applica- 
tion which  I have  made  to  the  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  of  the  principle  of 
repose.  By  cutting  off  the  current  from 
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the  tungsten  filaments  successively  and 
allowing  them  to  rest,  so  to  speak,  I 
have  obtained  these  two  results:  I have 
made  it  possible  for  the  heat  produced 
by  the  incandescence  of  the  filament 
to  dissipate  during  periods  of  rest  which 
succeed  one  another  at  short  intervals, 
and  I have  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  volts  passing  into  the  lamp  with- 
out destroying  the  filament  because  of 
the  periods  of  repose.  Now,  the  more 
volts  you  pass  into  a lamp,  the  more 
light  it  gives  and  the  less  electricity 
it  needs  to  produce  a given  amount  of 
light.  Consequently,  by  applying  to 
lamps  the  principle  of  repose,  I have 
obtained  a new  light  characterized  not 
only  by  its  being  cold,  but  also  by  the 
feeble  amount  of  electric  energy  needed 
to  produce  it,  since  it  requires  a hundred 
times  less  current  than  the  ordinary  elec- 
tric lamp,  and  is  furthermore  character- 
ized by  its  containing  cold  ultra-violet 
rays  requiring  also  a hundred  times  less 
electricity  than  the  hot  ultra-violet  rays 
obtained  by  the  usual  method. 

I have  tested  this  rest  principle  in 
three  different  ways,  and  in  each  case 
I have  obtained  cold  light.  In  the  first 
process  I have  recourse  to  a unique 
luminous  source,  as,  for  instance,  a per- 
fectly empty  lamp  in  which  a specially 
prepared  metal  filament  is  coiled  in  such 
a way  as  to  constitute  a real  point 
of  light.  The  lamp’s  rest  is  obtained 
by  periodic  and  automatic  interrup- 
tion of  the  alimentary  electric  current 
by  means  of  a commutator.  This  sys- 
tem can  be  used  for  moving  pictures, 
instantaneous  photography  in  dark  places 
without  the  employment  of  magnesium 
for  flash  - light  beacons,  military  optic 
telegraphy,  and  for  illuminating  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  as  described. 
In  the  second  process  I employ  several 
luminous  sources,  as,  for  example,  several 
lamps  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  which 
are  attached  to  a revolving  disk.  The 
repose  of  the  lamps  is  obtained  by  the 
periodic  and  automatic  interruption  of 
the  alimentary  electric  current,  the  lamps 
in  turn  lighting  intermittently  as  the 
disk  brings  each  one  round  to  the  same 
point.  This  system  is  used  for  projec- 
tions of  various  kinds.  The  third  process 
differs  from  the  one  just  mentioned  in 
that  the  lamps  have  a continuous  and 


not  an  intermittent  movement.  This 
system  is  best  for  electric  advertising  and 
the  theatrical  stage. 

The  originality  of  these  processes  has 
been  recognized  by  patents,  and  especial- 
ly by  German  patents.  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  principle  of  rest  as  applied  to  light, 
and  the  different  ways  of  applying  it, 
were  admitted,  without  a single  objection 
being  raised,  by  the  German  Patent  Of- 
fice, whose  means  of  investigation  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  world.  More  than 
a year  was  spent  in  trying  to  discover 
possible  anterior  or  analogous  cases.  But 
not  one  could  be  found,  probably  a 
unique  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  pat- 
enting of  a new  scientific  principle. 

Let  me  now  describe  briefly  how  I came 
to  discover  cold  light.  The  very  general 
belief  that  every  source  of  energy  must 
have  moments  of  rest  in  order  to  work 
satisfactorily  led  me  to  make  the  three 
experiments  with  lamps,  as  just  men- 
tioned, and  thus  revealed  the  laws  of 
cold  light.  This  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a period  of  repose  for  everything 
that  exists — matter  as  well  as  animal 
organisms  — is  most  ancient  and  wide- 
spread. The  early  Hebrews  held  that  the 
seventh-day  rest  is  needed  not  only  by 
man,  but  also  by  Nature,  which  observes 
it.  We  know  that  even  the  heart  snatches 
moments  of  quiescence  between  beats, 
and  hence  it  can  work  so  long  and  so 
untiringly.  In  order  to  examine  in  a 
general  way  this  idea  of  necessary  and 
universal  repose,  I made  a series  of  ex- 
periments, extending  from  1909  to  1911, 
on  different  forms  of  energy  — motion, 
light,  heat,  sound,  electric  waves,  etc. 
Some  of  the  principal  results  of  these 
researches  into  cold  light  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
M.  Edouard  Branly,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute, on  March  13  and  June  26,  1911. 

We  might  compare  the  action  of  these 
lamps  for  the  production  of  cold  light 
to  the  work  of  a body  of  laborers  who, 
without  overtaxing  themselves,  would 
accomplish  a maximum  of  exertion  with 
intervals  of  repose  between  each  effort, 
the  number  of  workmen  being  such  that 
one  would  always  be  at  the  task,  so  that 
the  labor  would  be  continuous.  We 
would  then  have  a scientific  exposition 
of  this  principle  of  repose  brought  to 
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A NOVEL 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 


CHAPTER  V 

IADY  CORYSTON’S  quarters  at  Co- 
ryston Place  were  not  quite  so 
^ devoid  of  all  the  lighter  touches 
as  her  London  sitting-room.  The  view 
from  the  windows  of  the  formal  garden 
outside,  with  its  rows  of  white  statues, 
leading  to  a winding  lake,  and  park- 
like slopes  beyond  it,  was  certainly  cheer- 
ful. Coryston  particularly  disliked  it, 
and  had  many  ribald  things  to  say  about 
the  statues,  which  in  his  mad  under- 
graduate days  he  had  more  than  once 
adorned  with  caps  of  liberty,  pipes, 
mustaches,  and  similar  impertinences. 
But  most  people  were  attracted  by  the 
hard  brightness  of  the  outlook;  and  of 
light  and  sunshine  — on  sunny  days — 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  no  lack.  Marcia 
had  recently  chosen  a new  chintz  for  the 
chairs  and  sofas,  and  one  small  group  of 
photographs,  on  a table  beside  the  fire- 
place, were  allowed  to  remind  the  spec- 
tator that  the  owner  of  the  room  had 
once  been  a young  mother,  with  a ma- 
ternal pride  in  a bunch  of  fine  children. 
Here  were  Coryston,  aged  nine,  on  pony- 
back,  pompously  showing  off;  James, 
dreamily  affable,  already  a personage  at 
seven ; Arthur,  fondling  a cricket  - bat, 
with  a stiff  mouth,  hastily  closed  — by 
order — on  its  natural  grin;  and  Marcia, 
frowning  and  pouting,  in  fancy  dress  as 
li  The  Strawberry  Girl,”  just  emerging, 
it  seemed,  from  one  battle  - royal  with 
her  nurse,  and  about  to  plunge  into  an- 
other. 

Lady  Coryston  had  just  entered  the 
room.  She  was  alone,  and  she  carried 
a pile  of  letters,  which  she  put  down  on 
the  central  writing-table.  Then  she  went 
to  one  of  the  windows,  which  on  this 
May  day  was  open,  and  stood  looking 
out,  one  long,  mittened  hand  resting 
vaguely  on  the  table  that  held  the  photo- 
graphs. A commanding  figure ! She 


was  in  black,  carrying  her  only  orna- 
ment, an  embossed  silver  girdle  and 
chatelaine,  the  gift  of  her  husband  in 
their  first  year  of  marriage.  As  she 
paused,  motionless,  in  the  clear  sun- 
shine, her  great  height  and  her  great 
thinness  and  flatness  brought  out  with 
emphasis  the  masculine  carriage  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  strong  markings  of 
the  face.  In  this  moment  of  solitude, 
however,  the  mistress  of  Coryston  Place 
and  of  the  great  domain  on  which  she 
looked  allowed  herself  an  expression 
which  was  scarcely  that  of  an  autocrat — 
at  any  rate,  of  an  autocrat  at  ease. 

She  was  thinking  of  Coryston;  and 
Coryston  was  giving  her  a good  deal  to 
think  about.  Of  course  she  had  expected 
annoyance,  but  scarcely  such  annoyance 
as  Coryston,  it  seemed,  was  now  bent 
on  causing  her.  At  bottom  she  had  al- 
ways reckoned  on  her  position  as  mother 
and  woman.  Coryston  might  threaten, 
but  that  he  should  actually  carry  out 
such  iniquities  as  he  was  now  engaged 
on  had  been  — she  owned  — beyond  her 
calculations. 

For  she  had  come  down  to  find  the 
whole  neighborhood  in  a ferment,  and 
many  pleasant  illusions,  in  the  shelter 
of  which  she  had  walked  for  years,  both 
before  and  since  her  husband’s  death, 
questioned  at  least,  and  cracking,  if  not 
shattered.  That  the  Corystons  were 
model  landlords,  that  they  enjoyed  a 
feudal  popularity  among  their  tenants 
and  laborers,  was  for  Lady  Coryston  one 
of  the  axioms  on  which  life  was  based. 

She  despised  people  who  starved  their 
estates,  let  their  repairs  go,  and  squeezed 
the  last  farthing  out  of  their  tenants. 

Nor  had  she  any  sympathy  with  people 
who  owned  insanitary  cottages.  It  had 
been  her  fond  belief  that  she  at  least 
possessed  none.  And  now  here  was  Co- 
ryston, her  eldest  son,  camped  in  the 
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very  midst  of  her  property,  not  as  her 
friend  and  support,  but  as  her  enemy 
and  critic;  poking  his  nose  into  every 
corner  of  the  estates,  taken  in  by  every 
ridiculous  complaint,  preaching  Social- 
ism at  full  blast  to  the  laborers,  and 
Land  Acts  to  the  farmers,  stirring  up  the 
Nonconformists  to  such  antics  as  the 
Baptists  had  lately  been  playing  on  Sun- 
days at  her  gates;  discovering  bad  cot- 
tages where  none  were  known  to  exist; 
and  in  general  holding  up  his  mother 
to  blame  and  criticism,  which,  as  Lady 
Coryston  most  truly,  sincerely,  indignant- 
ly felt,  was  wholly  undeserved. 

This,  then,  was  the  “game”  that  Co- 
ryston had  warned  her  of.  He  was 
actually  playing  it ; though  she  had 
never  believed  for  one  moment  that  he 
would  ever  do  so.  How  was  she  to  meet 
it?  With  firmness,  no  doubt,  and  dig- 
nity. As  to  the  firmness  she  had  no 
fears;  it  was  the  dignity  she  was  anx- 
ious about. 

Lady  Coryston  was  a woman  of  con- 
science; although  no  doubt  she  had  long 
ago  harnessed  her  will  to  her  conscience, 
which  revolved — sometimes  heavily — in 
the  rear.  Still,  there  the  conscience  was, 
and  periodically  she  had  to  take  account 
of  it.  Periodically  it  made  her  uncom- 
fortable on  the  subject  of  her  eldest  son. 
Periodically  it  forced  her  to  ask  herself — 
as  in  this  reverie  by  the  window — “ How 
is  it  that,  bit  by  bit  and  year  by  year,  he 
and  I have  drifted  to  this  pass?  Who 
began  it?  Is  it  in  any  sense  my  fault?” 

How  was  it,  in  the  first  place,  that 
neither  she  nor  his  father  had  ever  had 
any  real  influence  over  this  incorrigible 
spirit;  that  even  in  Corry’s  childish  days, 
when  his  parents  had  him  at  their  mercy, 
they  might  punish  and  thwart  and  dis- 
tress him,  but  could  never  really  con- 
quer him?  Lady  Coryston  could  recall 
struggles  with  her  son,  whether  at  home 
or  at  school,  which  turned  her  sick  to 
think  of. 

Corry,  for  instance,  at  his  preparatory 
school,  taking  a loathing  to  his  head 
master,  demanding  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
stubbornly  refusing  to  say  why;  the  mas- 
ter’s authority  upheld  by  Corry’s  par- 
ents; vindictive  punishment;  followed 
by  sudden  illness  on  the  boy’s  part  in 
the  midst  of  the  commotion,  and  his  re- 
turn home,  white-faced,  silent,  indomi- 


table. It  made  her  shiver  to  remember 
how  he  had  refused  to  be  nursed  by  her 
or  by  any  one  but  the  old  housekeeper 
at  Coryston;  how  for  weeks  he  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  his  father  or  mother. 
Then  had  come  the  lad’s  justification — 
a hideous  cruelty  charge  against  the  head 
master;  and  on  a quasi-apology  from  his 
father  Corry  had  consented  to  forgive 
his  parents. 

And  again — at  Cambridge — another 
recollection  clutched  at  memory:  Corry, 
taking  up  the  case  of  a youth  who  had 
been  sent  down,  according  to  him,  un- 
justly— furious  attacks  on  the  college 
authorities — rioting  in  college — ending, 
of  course,  in  the  summary  sending  down 
of  Coiyston  also.  She  and  his  father 
in  their  annoyance  and  disappointment 
had  refused  to  listen  to  his  explana- 
tions, to  let  him  defend  himself  indeed 
at  all.  His  mother  could  see  still  Cor- 
ry’s  strange,  hostile  look  at  her,  on  his 
first  arrival  at  home,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“Nothing  to  expect  from  you!”  She 
could  still  hear  the  hall  door  closing 
behind  him  as  he  went  off  on  wander- 
ings abroad  and  in  the  East  for  what 
proved  to  be  an  absence  of  three  years. 

Yet  there  were  some  things  she  could 
remember  on  the  other  side,  dating  also 
from  Corry’s  Cambridge  years.  When  her 
old  father  died,  one  Easter  vacation,  and 
she,  who  was  deeply  attached  to  him,  had 
arrived  at  Coryston  after  the  funeral, 
worn  out  by  misery  and  grief,  there,  sud- 
denly, were  Corry’s  arms  open  to  her, 
and  his  — almost  timid  — kiss  on  her 
cheek.  The  thought  of  those  few  weeks 
when  he  had  been  so  tender  to  her,  and 
she  had  been  too  tired  and  sad  for  any- 
thing except  to  lie  still  and  accept  the 
kindness  of  her  husband  and  sons,  was 
embittered  to  her  by  the  remembrance 
of  all  the  fierce  jars  which  had  come 
after;  but  at  the  moment  they  were 
halcyon  days.  As  she  thought  of  them 
now  beside  the  open  window  she  was 
suddenly  aware  of  a catch  in  the  throat, 
which  she  must  instantly  restrain.  It 
was  really  too  late  for  any  such  melting 
between  herself  and  Corry! 

As  to  the  scene  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  St.  James’s 
Square  house  on  Coryston’9  hurried  re- 
turn home  after  his  father’s  death,  and 
the  explanation  to  him  of  the  terms  of 
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his  father’s  will,  she  had  expected  it, 
and  had  prepared  for  it.  But  it  had  been 
none  the  less  a terrible  experience.  The 
fierceness  of  Corry’s  anger  had  been  in- 
deed quietly  expressed — he  had  evident- 
ly schooled  himself;  but  the  words  and 
phrases  used  by  him  had  bitten  into  her 
mind.  His  wrath  had  taken  the  form 
of  a long  summing  up  of  the  relations 
between  himself  and  her  since  his  boy- 
hood, of  a final  scornful  attack  on  her 
supposed  “ principles,”  and  a denuncia- 
tion of  her  love  of  power — unjustified, 
unwarranted  power — as  the  cause  of  all 
the  unhappiness  in  their  family  life. 
He  had  not  said  it  in  so  many  words, 
but  she  knew  very  well  that  what  he 
meant  was:  “You  have  refused  to  be 
the  normal  woman,  and  you  have  neither 
mind  enough  nor  knowledge  enough  to 
justify  you.  You  have  sacrificed  every- 
thing to  politics,  and  you  don’t  under- 
stand a single  political  problem.  You 
have  ruined  your  own  life  and  ours  for 
a barren  intellectualism,  and  it  will 
leave  you  in  the  end  a lonely  and  un- 
happy woman.” 

Well,  well,  she  had  borne  with  him — 
she  had  not  broken  with  him,  after  all 
that.  She  would  have  found  a dozen 
ways  of  improving  his  position,  of  giv- 
ing him  back  his  inheritance,  if  he  had 
shown  the  smallest  disposition  to  meet 
her,  to  compromise  with  her.  But  he 
had  gone  from  extravagance  to  extrava- 
gance, from  outrage  to  outrage.  And 
finally  she  had  gathered  up  all  her 
strength  and  struck,  for  the  family 
traditions,  for  the  party’s,  the  country’s 
interests.  And  of  course  she  had  been 
right — she  had  been  abundantly  right. 

Drawing  herself  unconsciously  erect, 
she  looked  out  over  the  wide  Coryston 
domain,  the  undulations  of  the  great 
estate  as  it  stretched  northward  to  the 
hills.  Politics ! She  had  been  in  politics 
from  her  childhood;  she  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  them  through  all  her  married 
life;  and  now,  in  her  later  years,  she 
was  fairly  consumed  by  the  passion  of 
them,  by  the  determination  to  win  and 
conquer.  Not  for  herself! — so  at  least 
her  thoughts,  judges  in  her  own  cause, 
vehemently  insisted;  not  for  any  per- 
sonal motive  whatever,  but  to  save  the 
country  from  the  break-up  of  all  that 
made  England  great,  from  the  incur- 
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sions  of  a venomous  rabble,  bent  on 
destroying  the  upper  class,  the  landed 
system,  the  aristocracy,  the  church,  the 
crown.  Woman  as  she  was,  she  would 
fight  revolution  to  the  last;  they  should 
find  her  body  by  the  wall  when  and  if 
the  fortress  of  the  old  English  life  went 
down. 

Olenwilliam!  — in  that  name  all  her 
hatreds  were  summed  up. 

For  there  had  arisen  during  these 
latter  years  a man  of  the  people  to  lead 
what  Lady  Coryston  called  the  “revolu- 
tion ” — a man  who  had  suffered  cruelties, 
so  it  was  said,  at  the  hands  of  the  cap- 
italist and  employing  class;  who,  as  a 
young  miner,  black-listed  because  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  a successful  strike, 
had  gone,  cap  in  hand,  to  mine  after 
mine,  begging  vainly  for  work,  his  wife 
and  child  tramping  beside  him.  The 
first  wife  and  child  had  perished,  so  the 
legend  ran  at  any  rate,  of  hardship  and 
sheer  lack  of  food.  That  insolent,  con- 
spicuous girl  who  was  now  the  mistress 
of  his  house  was  the  daughter  of  a 
second  wife,  a middle-class  woman,  mar- 
ried when  he  was  already  in  Parliament, 
and  possessed  of  a small  competence 
which  had  been  the  foundation  of  her 
husband’s  political  position.  On  that 
modest  sum  he  had  held  his  ground;  and 
upon  it,  while  England  was  being  stirred 
from  end  to  end  by  his  demagogue’s  gift, 
he  had  built  up  a personal  independence 
and  a formidable  power  which  had  en- 
abled him  to  bargain  almost  on  equal 
terms  with  the  two  great  parties. 

“We  refused  to  pay  his  price,”  was 
the  way  in  which  Lady  Coryston  was 
accustomed  to  put  it;  “so  the  Liberals 
bought  him — dear!” 

And  he  was  now  exacting  from  that 
luckless  party  the  very  uttermost  far- 
thing! Destruction  of  the  church;  con- 
scription, with  a view,  no  doubt,  to 
turning  a workman-led  army,  in  case  of 
need,  upon  the  possessing  class;  persecu- 
tion of  the  landed  interests;  criminally 
heavy  taxation  — these  were  Apollyon’s 
weapons.  And  against  such  things  even 
a weak  woman  must  turn  to  bay — must 
fight  even  her  own  heart  in  the  interests 
of  her  country. 

“ Did  I choose  my  post  in  life  for  my- 
self?— its  duties,  its  responsibilities?  It 
was  as  much  given  me  as  a soldier’s  placo 
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in  the  line  of  battle!  Am  I to  shirk  it* 
because  I am  a woman?  The  women 
have  no  more  right  to  run  away  than 
the  men — vote  or  no  vote!  Haven’t  we 
eyes  to  see  this  ruin  that’s  coming,  and 
minds  to  baffle  it  with?  If  I make  Corry 
rich  ? — and  help  thereby  to  throw  England 
to  the  dogs?  Am  I to  give  him  what  he 
says  he  hates — land  and  money — to  use 
for  what  7 hate  — and  what  his  father 
hated  ? Just  because  he  is  my  son — my 
flesh  and  blood?  He  would  scorn  the 
plea  himself — he  has  scorned  it  all  his 
life.  Then  let  him  respect  his  mother — 
when  she  does  the  same.” 

But  meanwhile  the  “game,”  as  Corys- 
ton  was  playing  it? — what  was  to  be  done 
as  to  this  episode  and  that? 

She  sat  down  to  her  writing-table, 
still  busily  thinking,  and  reminding  her- 
self that  her  agent,  Mr.  Page,  was  to 
come  and  see  her  at  twelve.  She  had 
hoped  to  get  some  counsel  and  help  out 
of  Arthur,  now  that  the  House  was  up 
for  a fortnight.  But  Arthur  had  really 
been  very  inconsiderate  and  tiresome  so 
far.  He  had  arrived  so  late  for  dinner 
on  the  Saturday  that  there  had  been  no 
time  for  talk,  especially  as  there  was  a 
large  party  in  the  house.  On  Sunday 
he  had  taken  a motor,  and  had  been 
away  all  day,  paying  — he  said  — some 
constituency  visits.  And  now  this  morn- 
ing with  the  earliest  train  he  was  off 
to  London,  though  there  was  really  no 
occasion  for  him  whatever  to  go  up  there. 
He  seemed  rather  unlike  himself.  His 
mother  wondered  if  he  was  ill.  And  she 
fell  into  some  indignant  reflections  on 
the  stuffy  atmosphere  and  bad  lighting 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  ever 
since  he  knew  that  he  was  to  have  the 
estates  his  manner  seemed  to  have 
changed;  not  certainly  in  the  direction 
of  triumph  or  satisfaction.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  once  or  twice  said  ir- 
ritably to  his  mother  that  the  will  was 
ridiculous  and  ought  not  to  stand.  She 
had  been  obliged  to  make  it  clear  to  him 
that  the  matter  was  not  to  be  discussed. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  there,  distress 
seized  her  at  the  bare  thought  of  any 
shadow  between  herself  and  Arthur — 
Arthur,  her  darling,  who  was  upholding 
his  father’s  principles  and  hers  in  Par- 
liament with  so  much  zeal  and  good  feel- 
ing; who  had  never  all  his  life — till  these 


latter  weeks — given  her  so  much  as  a 
cross  word.  Yet  now  that  she  could  no 
longer  chase  the  thought  quite  away, 
she  admitted,  more  and  more  frankly, 
that  she  was  anxious.  Was  he  in  any 
money  difficulties?  She  must  get  James 
to  find  out.  In  love?  She  smiled.  There 
were  very  few  maidens  in  England,  what- 
ever their  pretensions,  who  would  be  like- 
ly to  refuse  Arthur  Coryston.  Let  him 
only  throw  the  handkerchief,  and  his 
mother  would  soon  do  the  rest.  And  in- 
deed it  was  high  time  he  set  up  house 
for  himself.  There  is  a restlessness  in 
a man  which  means — marriage ; and  a 
mother  soon  becomes  aware  of  it. 

Recalling  her  thoughts  to  the  letters 
before  her.  Lady  Coryston  perceived 
among  them  a note  from  Lady  William 
Newbury  asking  her  and  Marcia  to 
spend  a week-end  at  Hoddon  Grey.  Lady 
Coryston  rather  wearily  reflected  that 
she  must  no  doubt  accept.  That  young 
man  was  clearly  in  pursuit  of  Marcia. 
What  Marcia’s  own  views  were  her 
mother  had  not  yet  discovered.  She  seem- 
ed sometimes  glad  to  see  him ; sometimes 
entirely  indifferent;  and  Lady  Coryston 
thought  she  had  observed  that  her  daugh- 
ter’s vacillations  tried  Edward  New- 
bury’s pride  sorely  at  times.  But  it 
would  end  in  a match — it  was  pretty  cer- 
tain to  end  in  a match.  Marcia  was  only 
testing  her  power  over  a strong-willed 
man,  who  would  capture  her  in  the  end. 
That  being  so,  Lady  Coryston  acknowl- 
edged that  the  necessary  tiresome  pre- 
liminaries must  be  gone  through. 

She  hastily  scrawled  a note  of  accept- 
ance, without  any  of  the  fond  imagin- 
ings that  would  have  accompanied  the 
act  in  the  ordinary  mother.  Like  all 
imperious  women,  she  disliked  staying 
in  other  people’s  houses,  where  she  could 
not  arrange  her  hours.  And  she  had  a 
particularly  resentful  memory  of  a visit 
which  she  had  paid  with  her  husband  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Newbury  when  they  were 
renting  a house  in  Surrey,  before  they 
had  inherited  Hoddon  Grey,  and  while 
Marcia  was  still  in  the  school  - room. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  been  so  ordered 
about.  The  strict  rules  of  the  house 
had  seemed  to  her  intolerable.  She  wa9 
a martinet  herself,  and  inclined  to  pay 
all  due  attention  to  the  observances  of 
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religion;  but  they  must  be  her  own  ob- 
servances, or  at  least  approved  by  her. 
To  be  expected  to  follow  other  people’s 
observances  set  her  aflame.  To  make 
such  a fuss,  also,  about  your  religion 
seemed  to  her  indecorous  and  absurd. 
She  remembered  with  a satisfaction 
which  was  half  ashamed  that  she — who 
was  always  down  at  home  to  a half-past 
eight  breakfast,  and  was  accustomed  to 
walk  a mile  to  church — had  insisted  on 
breakfasting  in  her  own  room,  on  Sun- 
day, under  the  Newburys’  roof,  and  had 
quite  enjoyed  Lady  William’s  surprised 
looks  when  they  met  at  luncheon. 

Well,  now  the  thing  had  to  be  done 
again  — for  the  settling  of  Marcia. 
Whether  the  atmosphere  of  the  family 
or  the  house  would  suit  Marcia,  her 
mother  did  not  inquire.  In  the  matters 
of  birth  and  money,  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate.  Lady  Coryston,  how- 
ever, was  mostly  concerned  in  getting  it 
through  quickly,  lest  it  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  things  more  important.  She 
was  fond  of  Marcia;  but  her  daughter 
occupied,  in  truth,  only  the  fringe  of 
her  thoughts. 

However,  she  duly  put  up  her  letter, 
and  was  addressing  the  envelope  when 
the  door  opened  to  admit  the  head  agent 
of  the  estate,  Mr.  Frederick  Page. 

Mr.  Page  was,  in  Lady  Coryston’s 
eyes,  a prince  of  agents.  Up  till  now  she 
had  trusted  him  entirely-,  and  had  been 
more  largely  governed  by  his  advice  than 
her  pride  of  rule  would  ever  have  allowed 
her  to  confess.  Especially  had  she  found 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the 
large  amount  of  money  he  had  lately 
been  able  to  provide  her  with  from  the 
savings  of  the  Coryston  estates  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Lady  Coryston  was  one 
of  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  party 
funds  of  the  kingdom;  the  coming  elec- 
tion demanded  an  exceptional  effort,  and 
Page’s  economies  had  made  it  almost 
easy.  She  greeted  him  with  a peculiarly 
gracious  smile,  remembering  perhaps  the 
letter  of  thanks  she  had  received  only 
the  day  before  from  the  party  head- 
quarters. 

The  agent  was  still  a young  man,  not 
much  over  forty,  ruddy,  good  - looking, 
inclined  to  be  plump,  and  possessed  of  a 
manner  calculated  to  win  the  confidence 


of  any  employer.  He  looked  the  pink 
of  discretion  and  capacity,  and  Lady 
Coryston  had  never  discovered  in  him 
the  smallest  flaw  with  regard  to  any  of 
the  orthodoxies  she  required,  political  or 
religious.  He  was  a widower,  with  two 
girls,  who  had  often  been  allowed  to  play 
with  Marcia. 

It  was  clear  to  Lady  Coryston’s  eyes 
at  once  that  Mr.  Page  was  much  dis- 
turbed and  upset.  She  had  expected  it, 
of  course.  She  herself  was  disturbed 
and  upset.  But  she  had  perhaps  hoped 
that  he  would  reassure  her — make  light 
of  the  situation. 

He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  the  effects  of  an  encounter  he 
had  just  had  with  Lord  Coryston  him- 
self in  the  village  street,  before  entering 
the  park,  were  plainly  visible  in  the 
agent’s  bearing.  He  plunged  at  once 
into  the  subject. 

“ I fear,  Lady  Coryston,  there  is  great 
trouble  brewing  on  this  estate!” 

“ You  will  stop  it,”  she  said,  con- 
fidently; “you  always  have  stopped  it 
before — you  and  I together.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “ Ah,  but — you  see 
what  makes  the  difference !” 

“That  Coryston  is  my  son? — and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  my  heir?  Cer- 
tainly that  makes  a difference,”  she  ad- 
mitted, unwillingly.  “But  his  proceed- 
ings will  soon  disgust  people — will  soon 
recoil  on  himself!” 

Page  looked  up  to  see  her  pale  profile, 
with  its  marked  hollows  in  cheek  and 
temple,  outlined  on  the  white  paneling 
of  the  room  like  some  strong,  hawkish 
face  of  the  Renaissance.  But,  in  awe 
of  her  as  he  always  was,  she  seemed  to 
him  a foolish  woman.  Why  had  she 
driven  matters  to  this  extremity? 

He  poured  out  his  budget  of  troubles. 

All  the  smoldering  discontent  which  had 
always  existed  on  the  estate  had  been 
set  alight  by  Lord  Coryston.  He  was 
trying  to  form  a union  among  the  la- 
borers, and  the  farmers  were  up  in  arms. 

He  was  rousing  the  dissenters  against 
the  church  school  of  the  estate.  He  was 
even  threatening  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  some  of  his  mother’s  cottages. 

Lady  Coryston  interrupted.  Her  voice 
showed  annoyance.  “ I thought,  Mr. 
Page,  there  were  no  insanitary  cottages 
on  this  property!” 
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Page  hemmed  and  hawed.  He  had  not 
the  courage  to  say  that  if  a landowner 
insists  on  spending  the  reserve  fund  of 
an  estate  on  politics,  the  estate  suffers. 
He  had  found  Lady  Coryston  large  sums 
for  the  party  war-chest;  but  only  a fool 
could  expect  him  to  build  new  cottages 
and  keep  up  a high  level  of  improve- 
ments at  the  same  time. 

“ I am  doing  what  I can,”  he  said, 
hurriedly.  “ There  are  certain  things 
that  must  be  done.  I have  given  orders.” 

“My  son  seems  to  have  caught  us  nap- 
ping,” said  Lady  Coryston,  rather  grimly. 

The  agent  passed  the  remark  by.  He 
inquired  whether  her  ladyship  was  still 
determined  to  refuse  land  for  the  Baptist 
chapel. 

“Certainly!  The  minister  they  pro- 
pose is  a most  mischievous  person.  I 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  extending 
his  influence.” 

Page  acquiesced.  He  himself  would 
have  made  the  Baptists  happy  with  half 
an  acr-e  long  since,  and  so,  in  his  belief, 
scotched  a hornets'  nest.  But  he  had 
never  breathed  any  suggestion  of  the 
kind  to  Lady  Coryston. 

“I  have  done  my  best — believe  me — 
to  stop  the  Sunday  disturbances,”  he 
said,  “ but  in  vain.  They  are  chiefly  got 
up,  however,  by  people  from  a distance. 
Purely  political!” 

“ Of  course.  I am  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  them,”  said  Lady  Coryston, 
firmly. 

The  agent's  inner  mind  let  loose  a 
thought  to  the  effect  that  the  increasing 
influence  of  women  in  politics  did  not 
seem  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  peaceable 
living.  But  he  merely  remarked: 

“ I much  regret  that  Lord  Coryston 
should  have  addressed  them  himself  last 
Sunday.  I ventured  to  tell  his  lordship 
so  when  I met  him  just  now  in  the  vil- 
Tage.” 

Lady  Coryston  stiffened  on  her  chair. 

“He  defended  himself?” 

“Hotly.  And  I was  to  tell  you  that 
with  your  leave  he  will  call  on  you  him- 
self this  afternoon  about  the  affair.” 

“ My  house  is  always  open  to  my  son,” 
said  Lady  Coryston,  quietly.  But  Page 
perceived  the  tremor  of  battle  that  ran 
through  her. 

“As  to  his  support  of  that  blacksmith 
from  Ling,  whom  he  is  actually  setting 


up  in  business  at  Knatchett  itself — the 
man  is  turning  out  a perfect  firebrand  1 — • 
distributing  Socialist  leaflets  over  the 
whole  neighborhood — getting  up  a quar- 
rel between  some  of  the  neighbors  here  in 
this  very  village  and  our  schoolmaster 
about  the  punishment  of  a child — per- 
fectly legitimate! — everything  in  order! 
— and  enrolling  more  members  of  Mr. 
Glenwilliam’s  new  Land  League — within 
a stone's-throw  of  this  house! — than  I 
like  to  think  of.  I won't  answer  for  this 
village,  Lady  Coryston,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, if  Lord  Coryston  goes  on  with  these 
proceedings !” 

Lady  Coryston  frowned.  She  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  addressed  in  so  pessi- 
mist a tone,  and  the  mere  mention  of 
her  arch-enemy — Glenwilliam — had  put 
defiance  into  her.  With  some  dryness 
she  preached  energy,  watchfulness,  and 
a hopeful  mind.  The  agent  grasped  the 
situation  with  the  quickness  bom  of 
long  acquaintance  with  her,  and  adroit- 
ly shifted  his  ground.  He  remarked 
that  at  any  rate  Lord  Coryston  was  mak- 
ing things  uncomfortable  all  round;  and 
he  described  with  gusto  the  raids  upon 
some  of  the  Radical  employers  and  small 
cottage  - owners  of  the  district,  in  the 
name  of  political  liberty  and  decent 
housing,  by  which  Coryston  had  been 
lately  bewildering  the  Radical  mind. 
Lady  Coryston  laughed,  but  was  per- 
haps more  annoyed  than  amused.  To 
be  brought  down  to  the  same  level  with 
Radical  millers  and  grocers — and  by  her 
own  son — was  no  consolation  to  a proud 
spirit. 

“If  our  cottages  can  be  reasonably 
attacked,  they  must  be  put  in  order,  and 
at  once,”  she  said,  with  dignity.  “You, 
Mr.  Page,  are  my  eyes  and  my  ears.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  trust  you.” 

The  agent  accepted  the  implied  re- 
proach with  outward  meekness  and  an 
inward  resolve  to  put  Lady  Coryston  on 
a much  stricter  financial  regime  for  the 
future. 

A long  conversation  followed,  at  the 
end  of  which  Mr.  Page  rose,  with  the 
remark : 

“Your  ladyship  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Glenwilliam  is  to  speak  at 
Martover  next  month,  and  that  it  is  al- 
ready rumored  Lord  Coryston  will  be  in 
the  chair.” 
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He  had  kept  this  bombshell  to  the 
last,  and  for  various  reasons  he  closely 
watched  its  effect. 

Lady  Coryston  paled. 

“We  will  have  a Tory  meeting  here 
the  same  night,  and  my  son  Arthur  shall 
speak,”  she  said,  with  vivacity. 

Some  odd  thoughts  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Page  as  he  met  the  angry  fire  in 
the  speaker’s  look. 

“By  all  means.  By  the  way,  I did 
not  know  Mr.  Arthur  was  acquainted 
with  those  strange  people,  the  Ather- 
stones?”  he  said,  in  a tone  of  easy  in- 
terrogation— looking  for  his  hat. 

Lady  Coryston  was  a little  surprised 
by  the  remark. 

“ I suppose  an  M.  P.  must  be  acquaint- 
ed with  everybody — to  some  extent,”  she 
said,  smiling.  “I  know  very  well  what 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Atherstone  is.” 

“Naturally,”  said  Page,  also  smiling. 
“Well,  good-by.  Lady  Coryston.  I hope 
when  you  see  Lord  Coryston  this  after- 
noon you  will  be  able  to  persuade  him 
to  give  up  some  of  these  extravagances.” 

“ I have  no  power  with  him,”  she  said, 
sharply. 

“ Why  did  you  give  up  what  you  had?” 
thought  the  agent,  as  he  took  his  de- 
parture. His  long  experience  of  Lady 
Coryston,  able  as  she  was,  and  as  he 
admitted  her  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
had  in  the  end  only  increased  in  him  a 
secret  contempt  for  women,  inbred  in  all 
but  a minority  of  men.  They  seemed  to 
him  to  have  so  little  power  of  “playing 
the  game  ” — the  old,  old  game  of  success 
that  men  understand  so  well,  through 
compromise,  cunning,  give  and  take, 
shrewd  and  patient  dealing.  A kind  of 
heady  blundering,  when  caution  and  a 
few  lies  would  have  done  all  that  was 
wanted — it  was  this  he  charged  them 
with — Lady  Coryston  especially. 

And  as  to  that  nice  but  rather  stupid 
fellow,  Arthur,  what  on  earth  could  he 
be  doing  at  the  Atherstonee’  ? Had  he 
— Page — come  by  chance  on  a secret — 
dramatic  and  lamentable! — when,  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  as  he  was  passing 
along  the  skirts  of  the  wood  bounding 
the  Atherstones’  little  property,  on  his 
way  to  one  of  the  Coryston  hill  farms, 
he  had  perceived  in  the  distance — himself 
masked  by  a thin  curtain  of  trees — two 
persons  in  the  wood-path,  in  intimate  or 


agitated  conversation  ? They  were  Arthur 
Coryston  and  Miss  Glenwilliam.  He 
recognized  the  lady  at  once,  had  several 
times  seen  her  on  the  platform  when  her 
father  spoke  at  meetings,  and  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  the  Glenwilliams  at  the 
Atherstonee’  cottage  was  well  known  to 
the  neighborhood. 

By  George ! — if  that  did  mean  any- 
thing! 

CHAPTER  VI 

MEANWHILE  on  this  May  morn- 
ing Marcia  was  reading  in  the 
park,  not  far  from  a foot-path  — a 
right  of  way — leading  from  the  village 
to  the  highroad  running  east  and  west 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Co- 
Tyston  property.  Round  her  the  slopes 
were  white  with  hawthorn  under  a thun- 
derous sky  of  blue  and  piled  white  cloud. 
The  dappled  forms  of  deer  glanced 
through  the  twisted  hawthorn  stems, 
and  at  her  feet  a trout-stream,  entranc- 
ingly  clear  and  clean,  slipped  by  over 
its  chalk  bottom — the  gray-green  weeds 
swaying  under  the  slight  push  of  the 
water.  There  was  a mist  of  blossom, 
and  everywhere  the  fragrance  of  a bounti- 
ful earth,  young  once  more. 

Marcia,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
only  pretending  to  read.  She  had  some 
reason  to  think  that  Edward  Newbury 
might  present  himself  at  Coryston  for 
lunch  that  day.  If  so,  and  if  he  walked 
from  Hoddon  Grey  — and,  unlike  most 
young  men  of  his  age,  he  was  a great 
walker,  even  when  there  was  no  question 
of  grouse  or  golf  — he  would  naturally 
take  this  path.  Some  strong  mingled 
impulse  had  placed  her  there,  on  his  road. 
The  attraction  for  her  of  his  presence, 
his  smile,  his  character,  was  irresistibly 
increasing.  There  were  many  days  when 
she  was  restless,  and  the  world  was  empty 
till  he  came.  And  yet  there  were  other 
days  when  she  was  quite  cold  to  him; 
when  the  thought  of  giving  her  life  into 
his  hands  made  her  cry  “ impossible  ” ; 
when  it  seemed  to  her,  as  she  had  said 
to  Waggin,  that  she  rather  feared  than 
loved  him. 

Edward  Newbury,  indeed,  belonged  to 
a type  not  common  in.  our  upper  class, 
yet  always  represented  there,  and  in  its 
main  characteristics  to  be  traced  back 
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at  least  to  the  days  of  Laud  and  the  Neo- 
platonists.  It  is  a spiritual,  a mystical 
type,  developed  under  English  aristo- 
cratic conditions  and  shaped  by  them. 
Newbury  had  been  brought  up  in  a home 
steeped  in  high  Anglican  tradition.  His 
grandfather,  old  Lord  Broadstone,  had 
been  one  of  the  first  and  keenest  sup- 
porters of  the  Oxford  movement,  a friend 
of  Pusey,  Keble,  and  Newman,  and  later 
on  of  Liddon,  Church,  and  Wilberforce. 
The  boy  had  grown  up  in  a religious  hot- 
house; his  father,  Lord  William,  had  been 
accustomed  in  his  youth  to  make  period- 
ical pilgrimages  to  Christchurch  as  one 
of  Pusey’s  “ penitents; ” and  his  house 
became  in  later  life  a rallying-point  for 
the  High  Anglican  party  in  all  its  emer- 
gencies. Edward  himself,  as  the  result 
of  an  intense  travail  of  mind,  had  aban- 
doned habitual  confession  as  he  came  to 
manhood,  but  he  would  not  for  the  world 
have  missed  the  week  of  “ retreat ” he 
spent  every  year,  with  other  Anglican 
laymen,  under  the  roof  of  the  most  spirit- 
ual of  Anglican  bishops.  He  was  a joy- 
ous, confident,  devoted  son  of  the  English 
church;  a man  governed  by  the  most 
definite  and  rigid  beliefs,  held  with  a 
pure  intensity  of  feeling,  and  impervious 
to  any  sort  of  modernism. 

At  the  same  time  his  handsome  per- 
son, his  ardent  and  amiable  temper,  his 
poetic  and  musical  tastes,  made  him  a 
very  general  favorite  even  in  the  most 
miscellaneous  society.  The  enthusiastic 
Christian  was  also  a popular  man  of  the 
world;  and  the  esoteric  elements  in  his 
character,  though  perfectly  well  known 
to  all  who  were  in  any  degree  his  in- 
timates, were  jealously  hidden  from  the 
multitude,  who  welcomed  him  as  a good- 
looking  fellow  and  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  had  been  four  years  in  the 
Guards,  and  some  years  in  India,  as 
private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  the  Vice- 
roy. He  was  a good  shot,  a passionate 
dancer,  a keen  musician;  and  that  mys- 
terious note  in  him  of  the  unbending  and 
the  inexorable  only  made  him — in  gen- 
eral— the  more  attractive  both  to  men 
and  women,  as  it  became  apparent  to 
them.  Men  scoffed  at  him,  yet  without 
ever  despising  him.  Perhaps  the  time 
was  coming  when,  as  character  hardened 
and  the  glamour  of  youth  dropped  away, 
many  men  might  hate  him.  Men  like 


Cory st on  and  Atherstone  were  beginning, 
indeed,  to  be  bitterly  hostile.  But  these 
were  possibilities  which  were  only  just 
emerging. 

Marcia  was  well  aware  of  Newbury’s 
distinction,  and  secretly  very  proud  of 
his  homage.  But  rebellion  in  her  was 
still  active.  When,  however,  she  asked 
herself,  with  that  instinct  of  self-analysis 
bred  in  the  woman  of  to-day  by  the  plays 
she  sees  and  half  the  tales  she  reads, 
“Why  is  it  he  likes  me?”  the  half- 
sarcastic  reply  would  still  suggest  itself: 
“No  doubt,  just  because  I am  so  shape- 
less and  so  formless  — because  I don’t 
know  myself  what  I want,  or  what  I mean 
to  be.  He  thinks  he'll  form  me — he’ll 
save  my  soul.  Shall  he?” 

A footstep  on  the  path  made  her  look 
up,  annoyed  that  she  could  not  control 
a sudden  burning  of  the  cheek.  But  the 
figure  she  expected  was  not  there. 

“ Coryston !”  she  cried. 

Her  brother  approached  her.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  reciting  verse,  and  she  thought 
she  caught  some  words  from  a Shelley 
chorus  which  she  knew,  because  he  had 
made  her  learn  it  when  she  was  a child 
in  the  school-room.  He  threw  himself 
down  beside  her. 

“ Well  ?” 

Brother  and  sister  had  only  met  twice 
since  Coryston’s  settlement  at  Knatchett 
— once  in  the  village  9treet,  and  once 
when  Marcia  had  invaded  his  bachelor 
quarters  at  Knatchett.  On  that  occasion 
she  had  discharged  upon  him  all  the  sar- 
casm and  remonstrance  of  which  she  was 
capable.  But  she  only  succeeded  in  re- 
minding herself  of  a bull-fight  of  which 
she  had  once  seen  part  at  San  Sebastian. 
Her  shafts  stuck  glittering  in  the  bull’s 
hide,  but  the  bull  barely  shook  himself, 
There  he  stood — good-humored  and  paw- 
ing. 

To-day  also  Coryston  seemed  to  be  in 
high  spirits.  Marcia,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  him  a look  half  troubled,  half  hostile. 

“ Corry ! — I wanted  to  speak  to  you. 
Are  you  really  going  to  see  mother  this 
afternoon  ?” 

“ Certainly.  I met  Page  in  the  village 
half  an  hour  ago  and  asked  him  to  an- 
nounce me.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk  any  more  about 
all  the  dreadful  things  you’ve  been  do- 
ing,” said  Marcia,  with  sisterly  dignity. 
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“I  know  it  wouldn’t  be  any  good.  But 
there’s  one  thing  I must  say.  I do  beg 
of  you,  Cony,  not  to  say  a word  to  mam- 
ma about — about  Arthur  and  Enid  Glen- 
william.  I know  you  were  at  the  Ather- 
stones’  on  Saturday  I” 

The  anxiety  in  the  girl’s  face  seemed 
to  give  a softer  shade  to  its  strong  beauty. 
She  went  on — appealing: 

“Arthur’s  told  me  a lot.  He’s  quite 
mad.  I’ve  argued  and  argued  with  him, 
but  it’s  no  good.  He  doesn’t  care  for 
anything  — Parliament,  mamma,  the  es- 
tates, anything — in  comparison  with  that 
girl.  At  present  she’s  playing  with  him, 
and  he’s  getting  desperate.  But  Pm 
simply  in  terror  about  mamma  I” 

Corry  whistled. 

“My  dear,  she’ll  have  to  know  some 
time.  As  you  say,  he’s  in  it,  head  over 
ears.  No  use  your  trying  to  pull  him 
back!” 

“It  ’ll  kill  her!”  cried  Marcia,  pas- 
sionately— “what’s  left  of  her  after 
you’ve  done!” 

Coryston  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  looked 
long  and  curiously  at  his  sister.  Then 
he  slowly  got  up  from  the  grass  and  took 
a seat  beside  her. 

“ Look  here,  Marcia ; do  you  think — do 
you  honestly  think  — that  I’m  the  ag- 
gressor in  this  family  row?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know — I don’t  know  what 
to  think  1” 

Marcia  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
“It’s  all  so  miserable!”  she  went  on,  in 
a muffled  voice.  “And  this  Glenwilliam 
thing  has  come  so  suddenly!  Why,  he 
hardly  knew  her  when  he  made  that 
speech  in  the  House  six  weeks  ago ! And 
now  he’s  simply  demented!  Corry,  you 
must  go  and  argue  with  him — you  must! 
Persuade  him  to  give  her  up !” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  implor- 
ingly. 

Coryston  sat  silent,  but  his  eyes  laughed 
a little. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  her,”  he  said  at 
last,  abruptly.  “If  I did,  I’d  back  Ar- 
thur up  through  thick  and  thin !” 

“Corry! — how  on  earth  can  Arthur  be 
happy  if  he  marries  her — how  can  he  live 
in  that  set — the  son-in-law  of  that  man! 
He’ll  have  to  give  up  his  seat  — nobody 
here  would  ever  vote  for  him  again.  His 
friends  would  cut  him — ” 

“Oh,  come,  come,  my  dear,  we’re  not 


as  bad  as  that  I”  said  Coryston,  impatient- 
ly. But  Marcia  wailed  on : 

“And  it  isn’t  as  if  he  had  ideas  and 
theories — like  you — ■” 

“Not  a principle  to  his  back!  — I 
know,”  said  Coryston,  cheerfully.  “ I tell 
you  again,  I’d  not  dissuade  him — on  the 
contrary,  I’d  shove  him  into  it! — if  she 
were  the  right  sort.  But  she’s  not.  She’s 
ruined  by  the  luxury  she’s  been  living  in. 
I believe — if  you  ask  me — that  she’d  ac- 
cept Arthur  for  his  money — but  that  she 
doesn’t  care  one  brass  farthing  about  him. 
Why  should  she?” 

“ Corry!” 

“He’s  a fool,  my  dear,  though  a jolly 
one — and  she’s  not  been  accustomed  to 
living  with  fools.  She’s  got  wits  as  sharp 
as  gimlets.  Well,  well  ” — he  got  up  from 
the  grass  — “can’t  talk  any  more  now. 
Now  what  is  it  exactly  you  want  me  to 
do  ? I repeat — I’m  coming  to  see  mother 
this  afternoon.” 

“Don’t  let  her  guess  anything.  Don’t 
tell  her  anything.  She’s  a little  worried 
about  Arthur  already.  But  we  must  stop 
the  madness  before  she  knows  anything. 
Promise!” 

“Very  well.  For  the  present  — I’m 
mum.” 

“ And  talk  to  him ! — tell  him  it  ’ll  ruin 
him !” 

“ I don’t  mind — from  my  own  point  of 
view,”  said  Coryston,  surveying  her  with 
his  hands  on  his  sides.  Then  suddenly 
his  face  changed.  A cloud  overshadowed 
it.  He  gave  her  a quick,  cold  look. 

“ Perhaps  I have  something  to  ask 
you,”  he  said,  slowly. 

“ What  ?”  The  tone  showed  her  startled. 

“Let  me  come  and  talk  to  you  about 
that  man  whom  all  the  world  says  you’re 
going  to  marry  1” 

She  stared  at  him,  struck  dumb  for  the 
moment  by  the  fierceness  of  his  voice  and 
expression.  Then  she  said,  indignantly: 

“What  do  you  mean,  Corry!” 

“You  are  deceived  in  him.  You  can’t 
marry  him !”  he  said,  passionately.  “ At 
least  let  me  talk  to  you.” 

She  rose  and  stood  facing  him,  her 
hands  behind  her,  her  dark  face  as  full 
of  energy  and  will  as  his  own. 

“ You  are  thinking  of  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Betts.  I know  it.” 

“Not  as  I should  tell  it!” 

A moving  figure  in  a distant  field 
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caught  her  attention.  She  made  a great 
effort  to  master  her  excitement. 

“ You  may  tell  me  what  you  like.  But 
I warn  you  I shall  ask  him  for  his  ver- 
sion, too.” 

Corry’s  expression  changed.  The  ten- 
sion relaxed. 

“ That’s  only  fair,”  he  said,  indiffer- 
ently. Then  — perceiving  the  advancing 
man — “Ah — I see! — here  he  is.  I’m  off. 
It’s  a bargain.  I say  nothing  to  mother — 
and  do  my  best  to  make  Arthur  hang 
himself.  And  I have  it  out  with  you — 
my  small  sister — when  we  next  meet.” 

He  paused — looking  at  her — and  in  his 
strangely  penetrating  eyes  there  dawned 
suddenly  the  rare  expression  that  Marcia 
remembered  — as  of  a grave  yet  angry 
tenderness.  Then  he  turned  away,  walk- 
ing fast,  and  was  soon  invisible  among 
the  light  shadows  of  a beech  avenue,  just 
in  leaf. 

Marcia  was  left  behind,  breathing 
quick,  to  watch  the  approach  of  Edward 
Newbury. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  Marcia  under 
the  shade  of  the  hawthorns  Newbury 
quickened  his  pace,  and  he  had  soon 
thrown  himself,  out  of  breath,  on  the 
grass  beside  her. 

“ What  a heavenly  spot ! — and  what  a 
morning!  How  nice  of  you  to  let  me 
find  you!  I was  hoping  Lady  Coryston 
would  give  me  lunch.” 

Radiant,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  as 
he  lay  propped  on  his  elbows,  the  spring 
sun,  slipping  through  the  thin,  blossom- 
laden branches  overhead,  dappling  his 
bronzed  face. 

Marcia  flushed  a little  — an  added 
beauty.  As  she  sat  there  in  a white 
hat  and  dress,  canopied  by  the  white 
trees,  and  lit  by  a warm,  reflected  light, 
she  stirred  in  Newbury’s  senses  once 
more  a delight  made  all  the  keener, 
perhaps,  by  the  misgiving,  the  doubts 
which  invariably  accompanied  it.  She 
could  be  so  gracious;  and  she  could  be 
so  dumb  and  inaccessible.  Again  and 
again  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  de- 
claring himself  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  again  and  again  he  had  drawn  back, 
afraid  lest  the  decisive  word  from  him 
should  draw  the  decisive  word  from  her, 
and  it  should  be  a word  of  denial.  Bet- 
ter— better  infinitely — these  doubts  and 


checks  than  a certainty  which  would 
divide  him  from  her. 

This  morning  indeed  he  found  her  all 
girlish  gentleness  and  appeal.  And  it 
made  his  own  task  easier.  For  he  also 
had  matters  on  his  mind.  But  she  an- 
ticipated him. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Coriy — 
my  brother,”  she  said,  bending  toward 
him.  There  was  a child  in  Marcia,  and 
she  could  evoke  it  when  she  pleased.  She 
evoked  it  now.  The  young  man  before 
her  hungered,  straightway,  to  put  out  his 
arms  to  her — gathering  her  to  him  caress- 
ingly— as  one  does  with  the  child  that 
clings  and  confides.  But  instead  he  mere- 
ly smiled  at  her  with  his  bright,  con- 
scious eyes. 

“ I,  too,  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Co- 
ryston,” he  said,  nodding. 

“We  know  he’s  behaving  dreadfully — 
abominably!”  laughed  Marcia,  but  with 
a puckered  brow.  “Mr.  Lester  tells  me 
there  was  a great  attack  on  Lord  and 
Lady  William  yesterday  in  the  Martover 
paper.  Mother  hasn’t  seen  it  yet — and  I 
don’t  want  to  read  it — ” 

“Don’t!”  said  Newbury,  smiling. 

“But  mother  will  be  so  ashamed,  un- 
happy, when  she  knows!  So  am  I.  But 
I wanted  to  explain.  We  suffer  just  as 
much.  He’s  stirring  up  the  whole  place 
against  mother.  And  now  that  he’s  be- 
gun to  attack  you,  I thought  perhaps  that 
if  you  and  I — ” 

. “ — Took  counsel ! — Excellent !” 

“ — We  might  perhaps  think  of  some 
way  of  stopping  it.” 

“He’s  much  moTe  acutely  angry  with 
us  at  present  than  with  anything  your 
mother  does,”  said  Newbury,  gravely. 
“ Has  he  told  you  ?” 

“ No,  but — he  means  to,”  said  the  girl, 
hesitating. 

“It  is  not  unfair,  I think,  I should 
anticipate  him.  You  will  have  his  ver- 
sion afterward.  I got  an  extraordinary 
letter  from  him  this  morning.  It  is 
strange  that  he  cannot  see  we  also  plead 
justice  and  right  for  what  we  do! — that* 
if  we  satisfied  his  conscience,  we  should 
wound  our  own.” 

He  rose  from  the  grass  as  he  spoke  and 
took  a seat  on  a stone  a little  way  from 
her.  And  as  she  looked  at  him  Marcia 
had  a strange,  sudden  feeling  that  here 
was  quite  another  man  from  the  wooer 
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who  had  just  been  lying  on  the  grass 
at  her  feet.  This  was  the  man  of  whom 
she  had  said  to  Waggin,  “He  seems 
the  softest,  kindest! — and  underneath — 
iron!”  A shade  of  some  habitual  stern- 
ness had  crept  over  his  features.  A 
noble  sternness,  however;  and  it  had  be- 
gun to  stir  in  her,  intermittently,  the 
thrill  of  an  answering  humility. 

“It  is  difficult  for  me  — perhaps  im- 
possible— to  tell  you  all  the  story,”  he 
said,  after  a pause.  “ But  I will  try  and 
tell  it  shortly — in  its  broad  outlines.” 

' “ I have  heard  some  of  it.” 

“ So  I supposed.  But  let  me  tell  it  in 
order — so  far  as  I can.  It  concerns  a 
man  whom  a few  weeks  ago  we  all  re- 
garded— my  father  and  mother — myself 
— as  one  of  our  best  friends.  You  know 
how  keen  my  father  is  about  experiment- 
ing with  the  land?  Well,  when  we  set 
up  our  experimental  farm  here  ten  years 
ago  we  made  this  man — John  Betts — 
the  head  of  it.  He  has  been  my  father’s 
right  hand — and  he  has  done  splendidly — 
made  the  farm,  indeed,  and  himself,  fa- 
mous. And  he  seemed  to  be  one  with 
us  in  other  respects.” 

He  paused  a moment,  looked  keenly 
into  her  face,  and  then  said,  gravely  and 
simply : 

“ We  looked  upon  him  as  a deeply 
religious  man.  My  mother  could  not  say 
enough  of  his  influence  on  the  estate. 
He  took  a large  men’s  class  on  Sundays. 
He  was  a regular  communicant ; he  helped 
our  clergyman  splendidly.  And  especial- 
ly—” 

Here  again  the  speaker  hesitated  a 
moment.  But  he  resumed,  with  a gentle 
seriousness : 

— “ He  helped  us  in  all  our  attempts  to 
make  the  people  here  live  straight — like 
Christians — not  like  animals.  My  mother 
has  very  strict  rules  — she  won’t  allow 
any  one  in  our  cottages  who  has  lost  their 
character.  I know  it  sounds  harsh.  It 
isn’t  so — it’s  merciful.  The  villages  were 
in  a telrible  state  when  we  came — as  to 
morals.  I can’t,  of  course,  explain  to  you 
— but  our  priest  appealed  to  us — we  had 
to  make  changes  — and  my  father  and 
mother  bravely  faced  unpopularity — ” 

He  looked  at  her  steadily,  while  his 
face  changed,  and  the  sudden  red  of  some 
quick  emotion  invaded  it. 

“You  know  we  are  unpopular!” 
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“ Yes,”  said  Marcia,  slowly,  his  perfect 
sincerity  forbidding  anything  else  in  her. 

“Especially”  — there  was  a touch  of 
scorn  in  the  full  voice — “owing  to  the 
attacks  on  my  father  and  mother  of  that 
Liberal  agitator — that  man  Atherstone — 
who  lives  in  that  cottage  on  the  hill — 
your  mother  knows  all  about  him.  He  has 
spread  innumerable  stories  about  us  ever 
since  we  came  to  live  here.  He  is  a free- 
thinker and  a republican;  we  are  church 
people  and  Tories.  He  thinks  that  every 
man — or  woman — is  a law  unto  themselves. 

We  think — but  you  know  what  we  think !” 

He  smiled  at  her. 

“Well — to  return  to  Betts.  This  i9 
May.  Last  August  he  had  an  attack  of 
influenza,  and  went  off  to  North  Wales, 
to  the  sea,  to  recruit.  He  was  away  much 
longer  than  any  one  expected,  and  after 
about  six  weeks  he  wrote  to  my  father 
to  say  that  he  should  return  to  Hoddon 
Grey — with  a wife.  He  had  found  a lady 
at  Colwyn  Bay,  whom  he  had  known  as 
a girl.  She  was  a widow,  had  just  lost 
her  father,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  was 
very  miserable  and  forlorn.  I need  not 
say  we  all  wrote  the  most  friendly  let- 
ters. She  came,  a frail,  delicate  creature, 
with  one  child.  My  mother  did  all  she 
could  for  her,  but  was  much  baffled  by 
her  reserve  and  shrinking.  Then — bit  by 
bit — through  some  extraordinary  chances 
and  coincidences — I needn’t  go  through 
it  all — the  true  story  came  out.” 

He  looked  away  for  a moment  over  the 
reaches  of  the  park,  evidently  consider- 
ing with  himself  what  he  could  tell  and 
how  far. 

“I  can  only  tell  you  the  bare  facts,” 
he  said  at  last.  “ Mrs.  Betts  was  divorced 
by  her  first  husband.  She  ran  away  with 
a man  who  was  in  his  employment,  and 
lived  with  him  for  two  years.  He  never 
married  her,  and  after  two  years  he  de- 
serted her.  She  has  had  a wretched  life 
since — with  her  child.  Her  first  husband 
is  stilj  alive,  and  would,  we  understand, 
have  taken  her  back  some  years  ago,  had 
she  been  willing.  Then  Betts  came  along 
whom  9he  had  known  long  ago.  She 
threw  herself  on  his  pity.  She  is  very 
attractive — he  lost  his  head — and  married 
her.  Well,  now,  what  were  we  to  do?” 

“They  are  married?”  said  Marcia. 

“Certainly — by  the  law.  But  it  is  a 
law  which  matters  nothing  to  us  I” 
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The  voice  had  taken  to  itself  a full 
challenging  note. 

Marcia  looked  up. 

“ Because  — you  think  — divorce  is 
wrong  ?” 

“Because  ‘What  God  has  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder  1”’ 

“But  there  are  exceptions  in  the  New 
Testament  ?” 

The  peach  bloom  on  Marcia’s  cheek 
deepened  as  she  bent  over  the  daisy  chain 
she  was  idly  making. 

“Doubtful  ones!  The  dissolution  of 
marriage  may  itself  be  an  open  question. 
But  for  all  churchmen,  the  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons — and  trebly  when  it  is 
asked  for  by  the  person  whose  sin  caused 
the  divorce — is  an  absolutely  closed  one!” 

Marcia’s  mind  was  in  a ferment.  But 
her  girlish  senses  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
presence  beside  her — the  clean-cut,  clas- 
sical face,  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the 
eyes.  Yet  something  in  her  shivered. 

“ Suppose  she  was  very  unhappy  with 
her  first  husband  ?” 

“Law  cannot  be  based  on  hard  cases. 
It  is  made  to  help  the  great  multitude 
of  suffering,  sinning  men  and  women 
through  their  lives.”  He  hesitated  a mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  “ Our  Lord  ‘ knew 
what  was  in  man.’  ” 

The  low  tone  in  which  the  last  words 
were  spoken  affected  Marcia  deeply,  not 
so  much  as  an  appeal  to  religion,  for  her 
own  temperament  was  not  religious,  as 
because  they  revealed  the  inner  mystical 
life  of  the  man  beside  her.  She  was  sud- 
denly filled  again  with  a strange  pride 
that  he  should  have  singled  her  out — to 
love  her. 

But  the  rise  of  feeling  was  quickly 
followed  by  recoil. 

She  looked  up  eagerly. 

“ If  I had  been  very  miserable — had 
made  a hideous  mistake — and  knew  it — 
and  somebody  came  along  and  offered  to 
make  me  happy — give  me  a home — and 
care  for  me — I couldn’t  and  I shouldn’t 
resist !” 

“You  would,”  he  said,  simply,  “if  God 
gave  you  strength.” 

Nothing  so  intimate  had  yet  been  said 
between  them.  There  was  silence.  That 
old,  old  connection  between  the  passion 
of  religion — which  is  in  truth  a great 
romanticism  — and  the  passion  of  sex, 
made  itself  felt,  but  in  its  most  poetic 


form.  Marcia  was  thrillingly  conscious 
of  the  debate  in  herself  — of  the  voice 
which  said,  “ Teach  me,  govern  me,  love 
me — be  my  adored  master  and  friend!” 
and  the  voice  which  replied,  “I  should 
be  his  slave — I will  not!” 

At  last  she  said: 

“You  have  dismissed  Mr.  Betts?” 

He  sighed. 

“He  is  going  in  a month.  My  father 
offered  all  we  could.  If — Mrs.  Betts  ” — 
the  words  came  out  with  effort — “ would 
have  separated  from  him,  we  would  have 
amply  provided  for  her  and  her  child. 
The  Cloan  Sisters  would  have  watched 
over  her.  She  could  have  lived  near  them 
— and  Betts  could  have  seen  her  from 
time  to  time — ” 

“They  refused?” 

“Absolutely.  Betts  wrote  my  father 
the  fiercest  letters.  They  were  married, 
he  said,  married  legally  and  honestly — 
and  that  was  an  end  of  it.  As  to  Mrs. 
Betts’s  former  history,  no  one  had  the 
smallest  right  to  pry  into  it.  He  defied 
my  father  to  dismiss  him.  My  father — 
on  his  principles — had  no  choice  but  to 
do  so.  So  then — your  brother  came  on 
the  scene!” 

“ Of  course — he  was  furious  ?” 

“ What  right  has  he  to  be  furious  ?” 
said  Newbury,  quietly.  “His  principles 
may  be  what  he  pleases.  But  he  must 
allow  us  ours.  This  is  a free  country.” 

A certain  haughtiness  behind  the  gen- 
tle manner  was  very  perceptible.  Marcia 
kindled  for  her  brother. 

“I  suppose  Corry  would  say,  if  the 
church  ruled  us — as  you  wish — England 
wouldn’t  be  free!” 

“That’s  his  view.  We  have  ours.  No 
doubt  he  has  the  present  majority  with 
him.  But  why  attack  us  personally — 
call  us  names — because  of  what  we  be- 
lieve?” 

He  spoke  with  vivacity,  with  wounded 
feeling.  Marcia  melted. 

“ But  every  one  knows,”  she  murmured, 
“ that  Corry  is  mad — quite  mad.” 

And  suddenly,  impulsively,  she  put  out 
her  hand. 

He  took  the  hand  in  both  his  own,  bent 
over  and  kissed  it. 

“ Don’t  let  him  set  you  against  us  1” 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  Then 
by  way  of  extricating  herself  and  him 
from  the  moment  of  emotion — by  way  of 
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preventing  its  going  any  further  — she 
sprang  to  her  feet. 

“ Mother  will  be  waiting  lunch  for  us.” 

They  walked  back  to  the  house  to- 
gether, discussing  as  they  went  Corys- 
ton’s  whole  campaign.  Newbury’s  sym- 
pathy with  her  mother  was  as  balm  to 
Marcia ; insensibly  she  rewarded  him, 
both  by  an  open  and  charming  mood, 
and  also  by  a docility,  *a  readiness  to 
listen  to  the  Newbury  view  of  life  which 
she  had  never  yet  shown.  The  May  day 
meanwhile  murmured  and  gleamed  around 
them.  The  spring  wind,  like  a riotous 
life,  leaped  and  rustled  in  the  new  leaf 
of  the  oaks  and  beeches;  the  sky  seemed 
to  be  leaning  mistily  to  earth;  and  there 
were  strange,  wild  lights  on  the  water 
and  the  grass,  as  though,  invisible,  the 
train  of  Dionysus  or  Apollo  swept  through 
the  land.  Meanwhile  the  relation  be- 
tween the  young  man  and  the  girl  ripened 
apace.  Marcia’s  resistance  faltered  with- 
in her,  and  to  Newbury  the  walk  was 
enchantment. 

Finally  they  agreed  to  leave  the  task 
of  remonstrating  with  Coryston  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Bury,  who  was  expected  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  was  an  old  friend  of 
both  families. 

“ Corry  likes  him,”  said  Marcia.  “ He 
says,  4 Give  me  either  a firebrand  or  a 
cynic!’  He  has  no  use  for  other  sorts 
of  people.  And  perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid 
will  help  us  too — with  Arthur.”  Her 
look  darkened. 

“ Arthur?”  said  Newbury,  startled. 
u What’s  wrong  with  Arthur?”  Marcia 
hurriedly  told  him.  He  looked  amazed — 
and  shocked. 

44  Oh,  that  can’t  be  allowed.  We  must 
protect  your  mother — and  persuade  Ar- 
thur. Let  me  do  what  I can.  He  and  I 
are  old  pals.” 

Marcia  wras  only  too  glad  to  be  helped. 
It  had  begun  to  seem  to  her,  in  spite 
of  the  rush  of  her  London  gaieties,  and 
the  brilliance  of  her  London  successes, 
that  she  had  been  very  lonely  at  home  for 
a long  time,  and  here,  in  this  strong  man, 
were  warmth  and  shelter. 

Luncheon  passed  gaily,  and  Lady  Co- 
ryston perceived,  or  thought  she  per- 
ceived, that  Marcia’s  affairs  were  march- 
ing briskly  toward  their  destined  end. 
Newbury  took  his  leave  immediately 


afterward,  saying  to  Lady  Coryston, 
44  So  we  expect  you  — next  Sunday  ?” 
The  slight  emphasis  he  laid  on  the  words, 
the  pressure  on  her  hand,  seemed  to  re- 
veal to  her  the  hope  in  the  young  man’s 
mind.  Well! — the  sooner  the  better. 

Afterward  Lady  Coryston  paid  some 
calls  in  the  village,  and  coming  home 
through  a stately  series  of  walled  gardens 
ablaze  with  spring  flowers,  she  gave  some 
directions  for  a new  herbaceous  border. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  house  to  await 
her  son.  Marcia  meanwhile  had  gone 
to  the  station  to  meet  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury. 

Coryston  duly  arrived  — a more  dis- 
reputable figure  than  usual;  bedraggled 
with  rain,  his  shabby  trousers  tucked 
into  his  boots,  and  his  cap  festooned  with 
fishing-flies ; for  the  afternoon  had  turned 
showery,  and  Coryston  had  been  pursuing 
the  only  sport  which  appealed  to  him  in 
the  trout  stream  of  the  park.  Before  he 
did  so,  he  had  formally  asked  leave  of  the 
agent,  and  had  been  formally  granted  it. 

He  and  Lady  Coryston  were  closeted 
together  for  nearly  an  hour.  Had  any 
one  been  sitting  in  the  adjoining  room, 
they  would  have  heard,  save  on  two  occa- 
sions when  the  raised  voices  clashed  to- 
gether, but  little  variation  in  the  tones 
of  the  combatants.  When  the  conference 
broke  up  and  Coryston  departed,  Lady 
Coryston  was  left  alone  for  a little  while. 
She  sat  motionless  in  her  chair  beside 
her  writing-table.  Animation  and  color 
faded  slowly  from  her  features;  and  be- 
fore her  trance  of  thought  was  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  a servant  announcing  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Bury  had  arrived,  one  who 
knew  her  well  would  have  been  startled 
by  certain  subtle  changes  in  her  aspect. 

Coryston  meanwhile  made  his  way  to 
the  great  library  in  the  north  wing,  look- 
ing for  Lester.  He  found  the  young 
librarian  at  his  desk,  with  a fifteenth- 
century  manuscript  before  him,  which 
he  was  describing  and  cataloguing.  The 
beautiful  pages  sparkling  with  color  and 
gold  were  held  open  by  glass  weights,  and 
the  young  man’s  face,  as  he  bent  over  his 
task,  showed  the  happy  abstraction  of  the 
scholar.  All  around  him  rose  the  latticed 
walls  of  the  libraiy,  holding  on  one  side  a 
collection  of  manuscripts,  on  the  other 
of  early  printed  books  well  known  to 
learned  Europe.  Wandering  gleams  from 
the  showery  sky  outside  lit  up  the  faded 
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richness  of  the  room,  the  pale  brown  and 
yellows  of  the  books,  the  sharp  black  and 
white  of  the  old  engravings  hanging 
among  them.  The  windows  were  wide 
open,  and  occasionally  a westerly  gust 
would  blow  in  upon  the  floor  petals  from 
a fruit-tree  in  blossom  just  outside. 

Coryston  came  in,  looking  rather 
flushed  and  excited,  and  took  a seat  on 
the  edge  of  the  table  where  Lester  was 
working,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

“ What  a blessed  place!”  he  said,  glanc- 
ing round  him.  Lester  looked  up  and 
smiled  absently.  “ Not  bad  ?” 

Silence  a moment.  Then  Coryston 
said,  with  sudden  vehemence: 

“ Don’t  you  go  into  politics,  Lester!” 

“ No  fear,  old  man.  But  what’s  up 
now?  You  seem  to  have  been  ragging  a 
good  deal.” 

“ I’ve  been  i following  the  gleam,’  ” 
said  Coryston,  with  a sarcastic  mouth. 
“ Or  to  put  it  in  another  way — there’s 
a hot  coal  in  me  that  makes  me  do 
certain  things.  I dignify  it  by  calling 
it  a sense  of  justice.  What  is  it?  I 
don’t  know. — I say,  Lester,  are  you  a 
Suffragist  ?” 

“Haven’t  made  up  my  mind.” 

“ I am — theoretically.  But  upon  my 
word  — politics  plays  the  deuce  with 
women.  And  sometimes  I think  that 
women  will  play  the  deuce  with  politics.” 

“You  mean,  they’re  so  unmeasured?” 
said  Lester,  cautiously. 

Coryston  shook  his  head  vaguely,  star- 
ing at  the  floor,  but  presently  broke  out: 

“ I say,  Lester — if  we  can’t  find  gener- 
osity, tenderness,  an  open  mind — among 
women — where  the  devil  are  we  going 
to  find  them?”  He  stood  up.  “And 
politics  kills  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“ 1 Physician,  heal  thyself,’  ” laughed 
Lester. 

“Ah,  but  it’s  our  business /’’ — Corys- 
ton smote  the  table  beside  him — “ our 
dusty  damned  business.  We’ve  got  some- 
how to  push  and  harry  and  drive  this 
beastly  world  into  some  sort  of  decency. 
But  the  women ! — oughtn’t  they  to  be 
in  the  shrine — tending  the  mystic  fire? 
What  if  the  fire  goes  out — if  the  heart 
of  the  nation  dies?” 

Lester’s  blue-gray  eyes  looked  up  quiet- 
ly. There  was  sympathy  in  them,  but 
he  said  nothing. 

[to  be  c< 


Coryston  tramped  half-way  to  the  li- 
brary door,  then  turned  back. 

“ My  mother’s  quite  a good  woman,” 
he  said,  abruptly.  “ There  are  no  great 
scandals  on  this  estate — it’s  better  man- 
aged than  most.  But  because  of  this 
poison  of  politics  no  one  can  call  their 
souls  their  own.  If  she’d  let  them  live 
their  own  lives,  they’d  adore  her.” 

“ The  trade-unions  are  just  the  same.” 

“ I believe  you !”  said  Coryston.  “ Free- 
dom’s a lost  art  in  England — from  Parlia- 
ment downward.  Well,  well!  Good-by  1” 

“ Coryston !” 

“Yes?”  Lord  Coryston  paused  with 
his  hand  on  the  door. 

“ Don’t  take  the  chair  for  Glen- 
william!” 

“By  George,  I will!”  Coryston’s  eyes 
flamed.  And  going  out,  he  noisily  shut 
the  door. 

Lester  was  left  to  his  work.  But  his 
mood  had  been  diverted,  and  he  present- 
ly found  that  he  was  wasting  time.  He 
walked  to  the  window,  and  stood  there 
gazing  at  the  bright  flower-beds  in  the 
formal  garden,  the  fountain  plashing  in 
its  center,  the  low  hills  and  woods  that 
closed  the  horizon,  the  villages  with  their 
church-towers,  piercing  the  shelter  of  the 
woods.  May  had  drawn  over  the  whole 
her  first  veils  of  green.  The  English 
perfection,  the  English  mellowness  was 
everywhere;  the  spring  breathings  in  the 
air  caine  scented  with  the  young  leaf  of 
trees  that  had  been  planted  before  Blen- 
heim was  fought. 

Suddenly  across  the  farther  end  of  the 
garden  passed  a girlish  figure  in  white. 
Lester’s  pulses  ran.  It  was  Marcia.  He 
saw  her  but  seldom,  and  that  generally 
at  a distance.  But  sometimes  she  would 
come  in  her  pretty,  friendly  way  to  chat 
to  him  about  his  work,  and  turn  over 
his  manuscripts. 

“ She  has  the  same  feeling  about  me 
that  nice  women  have  about  their  dogs 
and  cats.  They  are  conscious  of  them — 
sorry  for  them — they  don’t  like  them  to 
feel  themselves  neglected.  So  she  comes 
to  see  me  every  now  and  then  — lest  I 
should  think  myself  forgotten.  Her  con- 
science pricks  her  for  people  less  pros- 
perous than  herself.  But  she  would  be 
angry  if  I were  to  tell  her  so !” 
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The  Sea-captain 

BY  MRS . HENRY  DUDENEY 


HE  had  brought  his  betrothed  out  to 
listen  to  the  nightingale,  and  her 
young,  raucous  laugh  drowned  the 
early  whimper  of  the  bird.  He,  although 
no  professed  poet,  but  only  a farmer,  felt 
that  his  love  was  an  outrage  to  the  deli- 
cate night.  Yet  how  he  loved  her!  And 
so  long  as  you  love,  then  your  heart  is 
tolerant,  although  your  ears  protest.  As 
soon  as  harvest  was  in  and  a man  found 
time  to  breathe — and  marry — their  banns 
were  to  be  called. 

Hannah  laughed,  crudely  and  at  noth- 
ing, as  they  leaned  over  the  stile,  look- 
ing down  across  the  sloping  pasture-land 
toward  the  trilling  wood.  It  was  a ner- 
vous laugh.  The  night  was  full  of  witch- 
ery. All  day  it  had  rained,  and  now  a 
mellow,  small  moon  seemed  to  totter  in 
the  sky.  From  pools  upon  the  green 
waste  land  that  stretched  between  hedge- 
row and  highroad,  violet  mists  arose, 
and  violet,  too,  was  the  look  of  seeded 
grass  growing  so  thickly.  This  night  of 
a shrinking  moon,  of  an  uncertain  night- 
ingale, and  of  violet  vapors,  enthralled 
Lawrence.  The  tired  mists,  the  sad  song, 
together  they  fired  him. 

He  listened  to  Hannah  laughing — 
laughing  — and  he  tried  hard  not  to 
shrink.  He  put  that  laugh,  a positive 
guffaw,  against  the  delicate  contours  of 
her  airy  body,  against  the  delicious  devil- 
ry of  her  narrow,  black  eyes;  against  her 
wide  mouth  and  the  arrogant  masses  of 
her  perfectly  black  hair.  She  was  a 
strange-looking  girl,  handsome,  yet  only 
for  the  exclusive ; she  was  a blossom 
showing  oddly  beside  others  of  the  vil- 
lage— her  cousin  Jane,  for  instance,  on 
the  father’s  side.  Jane  lived  with  her 
aunt  Paybody  at  Medmerry  Farm,  just 
over  there.  She  was  a large,  healthy- 
looking  girl,  with  a useful  face  of  uni- 
form buff  tint,  with  pale  hair  which  you 
could  compare,  if  you  chose,  to  the  faint 
gilding  of  a winter  sky.  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  not  mysterious,  but  merely 
blank.  Hannah,  who  did  not  love  her 


cousin,  had  once  said,  “Jane’s  face  is 
like  a cheese,  with  a blue  mark  for  eyes.” 

Hannah  kept  senselessly  giggling  now, 
and  the  sound  came  ill  from  her  fine 
throat.  She  seemed  to  be  possessed  by 
some  hidden  sense  of  a joke;  yet  it  was 
a form  of  humor  which  made  her  feel 
afraid.  Lawrence  said  with  passion  and 
roughness  at  last : “ Don’t ! I can’t  listen 
to  the  bird.”  He  clapped  his  hand  across 
her  mouth. 

“Don’t!”  She  cast  it  away.  “Your 
hand  smells.” 

“’Tis  only  sun”;  he  was  instantly 
humble.  “ I’ve  been  in  the  fields  all  day. 
I wish  it  was  salt,”  he  said.  * “ Sea’s  the 
only  thing  you  can  smell  and  taste  and 
look  at  and  listen  to.  It  fills  you.  Woods 
don’t;  hills  don’t.” 

“Only  food  fills  you,”  Hannah  told 
him.  Food  and  clothing  she  could  un- 
derstand, and  found  her  faith  upon. 

From  the  wood  came  that  wonderful 
fluting — passion  in  a heartbreak.  Law- 
rence flung  his  arm  round  Hannah,  and, 
lest  he  should  hear  the  laugh  again,  he 
killed  it  first  with  his  lips.  There  was 
some  curious  difference  in  this  embrace 
which  was  going  to  be  their  last.  He 
felt  it  and  pushed  her  away.  She 
blinked  uneasily  at  him  through  the 
mists.  He  ignored  the  nightingale;  he 
peered  through  warmly  colored  vapor 
and  startled  moonlight  into  Hannah’s 
narrow  eyes.  They  were  a line  of  fire, 
mocking  him. 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  to  sea  ?”  she  asked, 
wriggling  her  shoulders  and  letting  out 
that  discordant  mirth  again.  “ Go  and 
be  a sailor.  Work  up  and  be  a cap- 
tain. You  could.  Yet  why  do  you  think 
of  the  sea  and  talk  of  it  so?  You’ve 
never  been  there;  this  place  is  a hundred 
miles  away.  Now  I’ve  been  to  Black- 
pool, and  it’s  jolly.” 

“Work  up  and  be  a captain!  I won- 
der if  I could.” 

Hannah,  with  her  woman’s  wit,  had 
said  the  thing  for  him;  she  had  put  his 
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dreamings  into  word.  But  be  knew  that 
he  never  would  do  it,  for  he  was  going  to 
marry  her  and  settle  on  his  farm — the 
farm  that  his  father  had  left  him.  There 
had  always  been  Penfolds  at  Choller’s, 
ju9t  as  there  had  been  Pay  body  s at  Med- 
merry.  Yet  perfection  for  Lawrence 
Penfold  would  have  been  to  have  the 
chosen  woman  for  his  own  upon  some 
vast,  sweet  sea.  He  dreamed  of  the  sea, 
talked  of  it,  pondered  upon  it.  He  read 
books  about  it,  and  he  imagined  what  it 
would  be  like  in  its  many  moods.  Some- 
times, working  in  his  own  fields,  so  many 
miles  inland,  and  studying  the  sky,  the 
trees,  the  many-colored  earth,  he  trans- 
muted all  this  into  restless  water. 

“ The  nightingale’s  left  off,”  said  Han- 
nah, laughing.  “ Take  me  home,  Larry. 
It’s  a wretched  summer.  We’ve  had  a 
fire  most  nights.  Ye9,  keep  your  arm 
like  that  at  the  back  of  my  neck,  for  it’s 
warm.” 

She  spoke  briskly,  and  she  made  her 
foot  suit  her  tongue.  She  had  only  a 
scarf  knotted  over  her  head,  and  Law- 
rence was  looking,  as  they  walked,  at 
her  hair.  As  it  fell  away  on  each  side 
of  the  pure,  undeviating  parting,  it  was 
stormy,  black  wave  upon  black  wave. 
He  supposed  that  sometimes  waves  at 
sea  were  black  as  ink  and  very  cold. 

Hannah  lived  in  a lane  running  out 
from  the  main  street  of  the  village.  It 
was  nothing  but  a lean  arm,  with  small, 
new  houses  dotted  irregularly  in  a double, 
half -finished  row,  with  the  hedges  on 
either  side  all  hacked  away.  Those  new 
houses  of  cheap  bricks  and  gleaming 
slates  were  an  outrage  upon  the  burly  old 
inhabitants  with  their  thatched  or  tiled 
roofs,  and  their  stout  walls  which  climbed 
the  straggling  village.  Lawrence  hated 
it  all,  and  reproaching  himself,  yet  not 
able  to  help  it,  he  always  loved  Han- 
nah less  in  this  lane.  Her  mother,  the 
grocer’s  widow,  had  a little  income  and 
also  what  she  called  some  “ good  furni- 
ture.” So  in  the  summer  she  took 
lodgers,  and  Hannah  waited  upon  them. 
Their  life  was  garish;  it  was  cheap  and 
thin.  Lawrence,  sensitively  proud,  felt 
this,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
his  sweetheart  away  from  the  ignominy 
of  living  in  a little  new  house  and  of 
waiting  upon  strange  people.  Also  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  her  away  from 


her  mother,  who  was  a town  woman  with 
town  ideas.  Putting  it  bluntly  in  his 
mind,  which  was  downright,  for  all  his 
salt  dreamings,  he  considered  that  Han- 
nah’s mother  was  barely  respectable.  A 
woman  of  sixty  who  wore  false  hair,  false 
teeth,  a hat  with  flowers,  was  disjointed 
with  virtue.  Her  compressed  lip  and  cold 
glance  never  mended  her  of  this,  and  he 
compared  Hannah’s  mother  most  un- 
favorably with  his  own,  who  was  dead. 
She  had  worn  a cap  indoors  and  a black 
bonnet  out  of  doors.  Her  hair  had  been 
brushed  thinly  over  her  temples.  He 
would  certainly  be  glad  to  take  Hannah 
away,  and  he  blamed  her  mother  for  that 
noisy  laugh  which  had  silenced  the  bird. 

Ho  was  now  at  Hannah’s  gate,  and  he 
could  see,  yet  mercifully  softened  by  the 
mist,  the  outlined,  horrid  house.  His 
own  house,  where  Penfold9  had  always 
lived,  was  rich  with  the  gracious  ideas 
of  men  long  ago  dead  who  had  loved  their 
work  and  taken  time  with  it.  His  house 
had  a great,  high  roof  of  tiles.  You 
could  not  dismiss  it  as  just  red,  or  as 
any  one  color.  There  were  orange,  green, 
and  crimson  lights.  Houseleek  grew 
upon  this  roof  in  fleshly,  gross ‘bunches. 

There  was  an  ambitious  canopy  above 
Hannah’s  narrow  door.  It  was  of  cor- 
rugated iron  painted  that  conscious'green 
which  shows  the  pitiful  striving  of  jerry- 
builders  after  something  they  have  heard 
called  Art.  Lawrence  knew  nothing  of 
this;  he  only  knew  he  hated  it — and  that 
was  quite  enough.  It  was  of  painted 
iron  and  fluted.  To  him,  poetically 
speaking,  it  was,  to-night  in  the  mist,  a9 
the  wings  of  a bat. 

“Good  night,”  said  Hannah.  She 
started  laughing  again,  and  she  took 
his  arm  from  round  her  neck,  where  it 
had  been  while  they  walked  home.  She 
flung  it  from  her  as  a fine  lady  flings  a 
fur.  . 

“ I’ll  come  in  for  a bit,”  said  Law- 
rence, opening  the  gate;  for  he  was  so 
possessed  by  her  black  beauty  that  he 
could  never  bear  to  leave  her;  each 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  night  came, 
he  lived  afresh  this  tragedy. 

The  gate  was  painted  green,  with 
spikes,  painted  white,  along  the  top.  It 
was  a flimsy,  grinning  thing.  Hannah 
cunningly  slipped  through  herself,  then 
firmly  shut  it,  leaving  him  upon  the 
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outer  side.  Her  bare  hands  closed  round 
those  tooth-like  white  spikes. 

“No,  you  don’t  come  in,”  she  said, 
and  the  June  air  was  pierced  by  some 
sudden  challenge. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  was  saying,  and  her 
voice  was  almost  sweet ; she  did  not  laugh 
any  more.  “ I’ve  been  trying  to  tell  you 
ever  since  I came  back  from  Man- 
chester.” Twice  a year  she  went  to  stay 
with  well-to-do  cousins,  of  the  manu- 
facturing sort,  in  Manchester,  and  she 
had  been  back  ten  days. 

“ Tell  me  what  ?”  He  seemed  to  know 
what  she  was  going  to  say.  They  had 
tricked  him,  Hannah  and  her  mother. 
That  was  it. 

“You’ll  never  be  a sailor,”  said  Han- 
nah, inconsequently.  “ They’ve  got  blue 
eyes,  and,  Larry,  yours  are  brown.” 

She  was  very  sorry  for  him;  yet  her 
mind  was  made  up. 

He  was  thinking  that  he  had  loved  her, 
that  he  loved  her  now,  and  always  would ; 
yet  he  had  never  trusted  her;  for  love 
has  nothing  to  do  with  trust.  It  is  a 
madness.  He  did  not  speak;  he  just 
waited. 

“I’m  going  to  marry  somebody  else,” 
she  said,  defiantly.  “ There ! That’s 
out.” 

“ That  summer  lodger ! I thought  so,” 
returned  Lawrence,  and  sounded  distant. 

“ No.  It’s  a man  I met  at  uncle’s ; 
a Manchester  man,  and  a very  good 
match.  Mother  wishes  it.  I shall  be 
able  to  help  poor  mother,  you  see.” 

This  hypocrisy  seemed  the  last  touch. 
He  was  broken,  and  yet  he  was  filled 
with  rage  at  being  made  to  look  a fool 
in  the  village;  for  the  wedding  day  was 
as  good  as  settled,  and  he  had  already, 
prompted  by  Hannah  and  her  mother, 
made  various  genteel  additions  to  his 
farm-house  for  his  bride.  He  wondered 
what  Towse  the  builder’s  bill  would  be 
for  this  piece  of  foolery. 

He  said  nothing.  Hannah,  watching, 
thought  how  handsome  and  rough  he 
looked;  yet  nothing  but  a countryman; 
and  she  hugged  the  dapper  idea  of  her 
Manchester  man. 

“You  go  and  get  married  to  Jane,” 
she  advised.  “ She’s  sick  with  love  for 
you.  She’d  give  her  eyes  to  be  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Penfold.  Choller’s  farm  and 
Medmerry  could  join.  She’ll  have  every- 


thing, of  course,  when  Aunt  Paybody 
dies.  Don’t  be  hard  on  me,  dear.  I had 
to  think  of  mother,  you  see,  and  I’m 
going” — she  was  backing  from  the  gate 
with  her  body,  yet  she  held  to  the  spikes 
with  her  fingers,  not  seeming  to  realize 
that  Lawrence  could  have  turned  the 
latch  at  any  moment  had  he  chosen — 

“ up  to  Manchester  for  good  on  Satur- 
day. Mother’s  coming,  too.  We’ve  sold 
the  furniture  as  it  stands.” 

He  felt  that  all  the  language  of  the 
world  was  required  for  his  dilemma;  yet 
he  could  say  nothing.  He  only  stared, 
and,  looking  up  the  narrow  path  that 
went  between  the  little  flower-beds,  saw 
a figure  move,  phantomwise  and  watch- 
ful, across  the  front-room  window  be- 
hind the  row  of  plants.  This  was  her 
mother,  who  had  her  eye  upon  them. 

He  could  not  oppose  these  two  women, 
for  they  were  too  devilishly  clever.  The 
front  door  opened. 

Hannah’s  mother  stood  just  within  the 
house;  a grim  woman,  yet  jaunty;  a long, 
inflexible  yellow  face,  and  a lace  blouse 
threaded  with  mauve  ribbons ! She 
made  no  pretense  of  any  greeting,  and 
he  gave  her  credit  for  that.  In  her  way 
she  was  less  of  a hypocrite  than  Hannah. 

“ Come  in,  my  dear,”  she  said  to  her 
daughter.  “ The  night  air’s  damp.” 

Hannah  obeyed  at  once.  She  turned 
and  went  off  without  one  word.  They 
shut  the  door,  and  he  was  left  alone  at 
the  gate.  He  could  smell  the  wet  earth 
as  he  walked,  head  hanging,  toward  Chol- 
ler’s. Yet  the  smell  of  the  sea  would  be 
finer. 

Weeks  after  this  he  went  to  Jane.  He 
had  known  the  two  cousins  nearly  all 
his  life;  Jane  had  been  for  solid  com- 
forts and  sensible  urgings,  Hannah  for 
the  more  filmy  requirements  of  a man. 

He  had  never  talked  of  the  sea  to  Jane. 

“ I’ve  sold  the  farm,”  he  said ; “ I’m 
sailing  Monday.  It  seems  a sin  for  a 
Penfold  not  to  own  Choller’s,  but  I’d 
rather  be  a sailor,  as  you  know.” 

Jane  had  been  expecting  this,  and  she 
returned,  cheerfully,  “ Come  into  the 
parlor  and  toll  me  all  about  it.” 

She  led  him  through  the  narrow,  long 
room  which  they  called  the  kitchen;  yet 
no  rough  work  was  done  in  it,  but  in  the 
even  larger  one  built  at  the  other  side 
of  this  carelessly  spacious  old  house. 
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This  farm  and  Lawrence’s  farm  were 
much  the  same : ruddy  old  dwellings 
with  he#avily  beamed  ceilings  of  oak, 
and  hearths  with  maws  made  to  swallow 
trees. 

Aunt  Paybody  sat  in  the  chimney- 
corner  and  twitched  Lawrence  a skinny 
nod  as  he  went  by.  It  was  August, 
but  wood  was  burning  upon  the  bricks, 
for  her  stiff  old  joints  demanded  warmth. 
The  scarlet  shawl  crossed  upon  her  in- 
fallen bosom  matched  the  heart  of  the 
little  fire. 

Jane  and  Lawrence  shut  themselves 
into  the  parlor.  She  sat  upon  the  black 
sofa,  with  its  shiny  horsehair  cover  and 
brass  nails.  She  smiled,  sliowing  her 
good,  square  teeth,  and  signified  that  he 
should  sit  beside  her.  She  looked  so  kind 
and  cool,  so  sage  and  even  matronly,  that 
Lawrence  felt  a childish  desire  to  be 
comforted.  Ho  wanted  to  put  his  head 
on  her  shoulder  and  sob.  But  Jane  was 
far  too  sensible  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  her  next  words  proved  it: 

“I  can  only  stay  five  minutes,  for  I’ve 
got  a late  brood  of  chicks.  It’s  hardly 
worth  while  hatching  at  all  so  late  in 
the  year,  but  I thought  I’d  try.  The  old 
hen  kept  squatting  and  clucking,  and  I 
hadn’t  the  heart  to  douse  her  in  a pail 
of  cold  water  as  Aunt  Paybody  used  to 
do.”  She  spoke  earnestly;  as  if  hens 
mattered  far  more  than  a man. 

“ I’ve  come  to  say  good-by  and  ask  a 
favor,  that’s  all.  There  ain’t  anything 
to  tell,”  said  Lawrence,  and  unconscious- 
ly he  slid  farther  away  from  her  along 
the  slippery  sofa. 

“Ask  away!”  was  Jane’s  brisk  re- 
joinder, made  quite  with  the  manner  of 
firing  a joke.  She  turned  aside.  She 
wasn’t  going  to  let  him  see  her  eyes. 

“Have  you  heard  from  Hannah?  Is 
she  married?” 

Jane  jumped  round.  “No,”  she  told 
him,  briefly,  “ not  a word  since  they  went 
away.” 

“ But  she  ought  to  be  married  by  now,” 
persisted  Lawrence. 

“I  thought  it  was  to  be  that  summer 
lodger,  and  not  a Manchester  man,”  said 
Jane. 

“ She  was  always  a flirt,  Jennie,  and 
I think  I hate  her;  summer  lodger  or 
Manchester  man,  or  a round  dozen  of 
whoever  it  is — for  it  might  have  been 


anybody,”  he  said,  fiercely.  “ She’s  that 
sort.” 

“I’m  more  glad  than  I can  say  to  see 
you’re  getting  over  it,”  Jane  told  him, 
heartily,  and  her  whole  face  frankly 
sparkled.  Yet  he  never  saw.  “ And 
what’s  the  favor?  Be  quick  and  ask  it 
I told  you  I was  busy  this  morning.” 

“I’ll  come  to  that.  It’s  a great  com- 
fort to  be  going  to  sea,  Jane,  and  I don’t 
know  when  I’ll  be  on  land  again.  Yet 
I’d  like  to  have  a foothold  in  the  village. 
Do  you  understand?  I’d  like  to  feel  that 
if  I wanted  to  be  back  near  Choller’s 
for  a bit  at  any  time,  between  voyages,  I 
could  do  it  without  any  fuss.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  this,  Jane.  Could 
you  spare  a room  to  be  put  aside  for  me 
and  to  have  a few  things  of  mine  in  it 
against  I come  back  at  any  time?” 

“ I’m  sure  it  could  be  managed.” 
Jane  started  up.  “No  need  to  ask  Aunt 
Paybody.  Don’t  mention  it  to  her,  Law- 
rence, for  she’d  only  fuss.  Come  along 
up-stairs  and  choose  for  yourself  and 
have  which  one  you  like,  for  we’ve  got 
plenty.  I should  die  pretty  quick,”  she 
looked  at  him  steadily,  “ if  I was  boxed 
up  in  a place  like  Hannah’s  was  down 
the  lane.” 

Briskly  she  went  again  through  the 
kitchen,  and  Lawrence  followed.  He 
stopped  at  the  hearth  and  said  crisply 
to  Aunt  Paybody : “ Good-by.  I’m  off 
to  the  sea  on  Monday.”  As  he  held  her 
hand  he  noted  the  wedding-ring  upon 
the  thin  finger.  Never  before  had  he 
thought  of  old  women’s  wedding-rings, 
and  that  they  meant  so  much.  The 
startling  conviction  was  bom  in  him 
that  shriveled  Aunt  Paybody  had  once 
been  wooed. 

“Ah,  now,  my  first  sweetheart  was  a 
sailor,”  she  chuckled.  “I  jilted  un  to 
marry  Paybody.  Oftentimes  I wished  I 
hadn’t.  A young  ’ooman  dunno  what’s 
fer  the  best.” 

“Come  along,”  said  Jane,  impatiently, 
and  standing  in  the  open  doorway. 

Lawrence  followed  her  through  the 
door  and  up  the  stairs.  They  were  old 
and  black,  and  a little  window  half-way 
up  gave  another  peep  at  the  village  street. 
He  could  see  his  own  roofs,  which  were 
just  like  Jane’s.  Certainly  he  and  she 
were  true  mates — of  inheritance!  She 
took  him  through  the  rooms,  saying. 
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jauntily,  *"  Well,  whivli  one  ftiii  you  1 onvnuve  \mk  her  liamL  shook  it, 
h$v4>:f’  All  rite  time  shcyseemcHi  to  hare  dropped  if,  nml  walked  out:  She  shat 
Uor  with  her /tewly  tledyt^f  v lih  keji^,  the-  floor  iosYamly*  ihw&  before  ho  had 

JiV‘.  ohoe<»  A <1  ini  one,  looking  ivtrt.Ii;  hrnrd  a ihiif  : InU  that  had  been 

' YOu  wood  mih  thi^  rrnjoh:  not  if  ii%  ni^ht-Hine  .and  h>:ifihro?tfc  Ho  did  not 
-hoi:  up  .twenty  years,  You  ore  gtftffl  t<>  na-re  one  jot  for  vFujir. .yet  shr.:  Hoed  not. 
ion  .i«ne  "’  have  jrn;  ii  brood  of  Ion-  < bed;*  W^toiv 

" TVi  do.  iV'oro  than  ?.!>«>/'  cdu-  returned.  him,  nor  if  was  barely  riril. 

^muothly,  and  hfv  stared  into  her  ’hu*n«\  Jane  p-nuvhe  d no  id  ir»  th>  dark  entry- 
• vfii»  face  ."  ( may  mine  in  arid  air  iU  when  khe  hnii  shot  the  doer.  Oak  pariel* 
.Yoidll  lor.  d h ejeunod  i You  wotid  wmi!  olosrd  her  -in,  and  rnHuhlv  plasfere  j 
k<.\  i % w-idn  wiishpd  wads,  ^r^staiilrehe  ran  np 

V Khtdl  Tffe  ke^  with  yd\i,  > jopd-  fife.  Stairs  to  thy  H?lJo  window  and 

by,  Vu  Send  my  thi'iA^  ?Unu£dr  Ydtfarbhed  [.awTvm’e.  v:\vU  -ovny.  lie  never 

: Say  eoed-by  dmwi-tair^  . -y-ardf.  >00  f'  looked  hoak  She  y?d.  upon  1 he  brov,u 
They  went  down 'through  the  dnisr  tJnu  sOum,  ppyfok  ruivj-oiy.  S.h,-.  we-.  broken 
•h;r  h»  tho  stairs  iUid  iatOv'd  it  (<•  hit--  Th>-  v.vy . no- . rooe.udie,  ' girlish 

; • ;,lna> >. Y; : WVw  ty  •* wnd  the  ::^n;T * V>  •’• 

litffo  e)h*kn},i^  of  those  Of  On/-  W#f6l  She  rh*dj'.Ti<o  -rv  o^u\n  for  tv.vtov 
And  fa-  would  nnR<  it  a.rdy.  They  yertK  A-  like  a * no.?;  h«-  w.uM  never 

7to.nl,  feehuir  uneasy.  Then  *fnar  tif$0  .rvijir  harj-:.  He  wh/hr  v:**f  drow-n^d*  for 

iho  hrVeh  of  the  frond;  vloor,  nod  My  Id  ^oho-  di(l. 
sunshine  came  in. 

'Odo<)dd>y/7  :Rhe  seihh.  noihlii.ir  h*  r o.de  If.  was-  nearly  : w-,  t y feete#  w- 

head  bluffly..  • '*  1 roost  pvf  bftfd*boibd  r.otn-  h;iek*  oed.  e l-*n  Iv*  did  ht  e 

-■'egg{  Arid  bread -erti in b ior  the  ehiek^/'  .n.utu rally,  a ieii-Othn.dn  : fvr  if  y.v  want' 
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a thine:  enough,  then  you  get  it.  Never 
once  had  he  written  to  Jane.  He  just 
walked  in  at  dusk  one  night,  and  it  was 
haymaking-time.  He  was  glad  to  come 
home  and  be  back,  for  he  had  lived  his 
life,  had  done  the  thing  he  wanted.  So 
he  was  happy  and  fat  and  perhaps  a lit- 
tle stupid.  Nothing  was  left  to  strive  for. 

When  he  reached  Medmerry’s,  he  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  door,  stepped  into  the 
cool,  dim  entry,  lifted  another  latch,  and 
walked  into  the  kitchen.  Jane  was  sit- 
ting at  the  table,  and  nothing  in  this 
bluff,  beloved  room  had  changed,  except 
that  the  chimney-corner  was  empty,  and 
in  place  of  a fire  there  was  set  upon  the 
bricks  a glazed  crock  with  cow-parsley. 
This  struck  him  as  being  unlike  Jane. 
Had  he  never  really  known  her?  Or  had 
he,  in  all  this  time,  forgotten  what  she 
was  like?  At  the  sound  of  feet  she  arose 
and  surveyed  him  calmly,  just  as  usual. 

“ Lawrence ! So  you’ve  come  back. 
Aunt  Paybody’s  dead,  you  know.”  With 
eyes  and  hand  she  signified  the  cold 
hearth.  “Your  room  is  ready;  only 
sheets  to  be  put  on  the  bed.” 

In  this  way  she  received  him,  and  at 
once  he  was  at  home.  Sitting  down,  lie 
said,  “ As  I came  along  to-night  I smelt 
hay,  and  it  was  as  sweet  as  salt.” 

Jane  had  not  changed;  her  drab  and 
buff  tints  were  a little  more  uniform,  and 
a few  lines  of  endurance  spreading,  as 
rays,  round  her  long  mouth.  She  looked 
at  Lawrence.  He  was  bigger  and  weather- 
beaten, bluff  and  jovial.  A salt  life 
seemed  to  have  blunted  him;  this,  and 
reaching  what  he  had  coveted  to  reach — 
which  is  rarely  good  for  any  man.  She 
missed  the  fine,  romantic  touch,  and  al- 
ready her  stanch  heart  sank.  There  was 
a sailor’s  jest  in  his  eye.  Jane  hated 
jesting.  They  were  mutually  summing 
each  other  up,  and  he  was  thinking: 
“ There  is  even  more  of  her  than  there 
used  to  be.  What  a nice,  coinfortable- 
looking  soul,  to  be  sure!” 

While  he  was  at  sea  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  would  do  when 
he  came  ashore  for  good.  He  would  go 
home  and  marry  Jane  Pavbody.  He 
would  buy  back  his  own  farm  if  he  pos- 
sibly could,  so  that  Choller’s  and  Med- 
merry  might  be  one. 

“I’m  a sea-captain,”  he  said,  twinkling 
at  her  to  see  how  she  took  it.  “ I’ve  done 


it,  as  I said  I would.  And  I’ve  had  my 
fill  of  the  sea  and  made  my  fortune  in 
a way — plenty  to  do  with,  that  is.  Do 
you  understand?”  Jane  nodded,  but  she 
never  spoke. 

“ I’ve  come  back  to  the  village  to  set- 
tle down.  Do  you  think  that  chap  would 
sell  me  Choller’s  back?  We  must  see  to 
that.  And  will  you  marry  me,  Jane,  my 
dear?  For  a man  can’t  settle  alone.  It’s 
been  on  my  mind  to  ask  you  this  for  the 
past  five  years,  but  I wouldn’t  write.  I 
said  to  myself,  it  will  wait.” 

“And  Hannah?”  asked  Jane,  watching 
him  with  those  vague  eyes  of  hers  which 
never  told  you  anything. 

Lawrence  laughed  out  loud,  and  she 
winced.  He  had  changed.  He  was  al- 
most another  man.  Why  did  things  come 
into  your  life  too  late? 

“ Hannah !”  he  said,  speaking  with  the 
rueful  manner  of  scratching  his  head — a 
rather  comic,  boyish  manner.  “ Grown- 
up children,  I suppose?” 

“ I’ve  never  seen  her,  never  heard.  I 
did  hear  that  Aunt  Sophia  died  of  jaun- 
dice.” 

“Aunt  Sophia?” 

“ Her  mother,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure!  Her  mother.”  And 
he  remembered  how  he  had  hated  that 
woman  and  been  disgusted  by  her.  “ Her 
name  had  slipped  my  memory,”  he  said. 

“ So  Hannah  never  comes  back  here  for 
a holiday  with  her  family!  And  you 
haven’t  answered  my  question,  Jane. 
You’re  in  no  hurry  to  get  married.” 

“ Yes,  I’ll  marry  you,  Larry.  I shall 
be  glad.  It’s  very  lonely  for  a woman 
living  alone,”  she  said,  simply. 

This  touched  him,  and  feeling  tender, 
regarding  her  as  not  only  housekeeper 
but  bride  also,  he  came  over  and  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek.  She  never  changed 
color:  her  confusion,  the  inner  fire  and 
joy — these  were  lost  upon  him. 

“ Come  up  and  see  your  room,”  was  all 
she  said. 

After  so  many  years  they  went  up  the 
old  stairs  again  and  into  the  cold,  north 
room  whore  his  boyish  treasures  were — 
the  things  that  he  had  sent  from  Chol- 
ler’s  for  Jane  to  take  care  of.  They 
looked  at  the  things;  then  aimlessly  they 
came  down-stairs  again.  Somehow  they 
felt  ghosts,  and  this  night  of  betrothal 
was  misty  enough.  As  they  sat  together 
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after  supper  they  agreed  that  their  banns 
should  be  called  soon. 

A few  weeks  later  Lawrence  was  in 
his  sweetheart’s  hay-fields  helping  to  get 
the  loads  aboard  the  wagons.  He  was 
happy  and  jolly  and  hot.  He  wore  a big 
straw  hat  baked  with  many  suns;  it  was 
an  old  one  that  he  had  left  behind,  all 
those  years  ago.  His  shirt  was  open  at 
the  neck,  and  his  arms  were  beginning 
to  blister,  for  this  was  the  hottest  June 
that  anybody  had  known  for  years.  As 
he  forked  the  hay  he  was  thinking  that 
it  would  be  good,  at  twelve  o’clock,  to  go 
in  and  eat  cold  meat  with  Jane  in  the 
long,  raftered  kitchen,  which  was  cool 
in  the  mornings  if  you  drew  the  curtain 
across  the  east  window. 

He  was  suddenly  aware,  perhaps  not 
really  seeing  at  all,  of  a woman  near  him. 
A strange  woman  raking.  There  were 
several  strange  women  in  the  field,  for 
they  welcomed  all  the  labor  they  could 
get.  As  she  raked,  she  edged  up  more 
closely  to  him,  with  a sort  of  artfulness, 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  yellow,  lovely 
day  Lawrence  suddenly  stopped.  He 
looked  through  the  blinding  sunlight  into 
the  strange  woman’s  face.  He  looked 
into  her  narrow  eyes,  and  they  mocked 
him  as  they  used  to  mock.  It  was 
Hannah. 

This  desolate,  draggled  thing!  This 
creature  only  something  better  than  a 
scarecrow,  this  common  laborer  raking 
in  her  cousin’s  field!  He  only  looked  at 
her — his  love! — looked  into  those  narrow 
eyes,  looked  at  her  rough  hair,  going  gray, 
coarsely  twisted ; looked  at  her  small 
body,  which,  airy  once,  was  now  withered. 
Yet  she  was  not  old,  but  merely  worse 
than  old.  History  was  scrawled  across 
her  bitter,  brown  face.  Not  for  her  had 
been  the  solitary,  semi-cloistered  life  of 
her  cousin  Jane  Paybody  through  all 
these  twenty  years. 

Not  this  alone.  She  was  comic,  as 
women  always  must  be  when  they  wear 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  other  women.  Her 
skirt  had  been  the  finery  of  one,  her 
jacket  the  pride  of  another;  there  was 
the  coquetry  of  some  unknown  third  in 
that  battered  hat  with  the  stark  feather. 
She  bad  been  glad  to  wear  anything  that 
people  would  give  her.  There  was  not 
even  the  free  color  and  stride  of  a born 
gipsy  to  her.  She  was  simply  a tramp. 


Yet  she  was  Hannah.  This  was  all, 
and  this  was  everything.  Lawrence  re- 
newed his  youth;  in  one  giddy  leap  of 
the  heart  he  was  back  again  to  all  the 
glad  tumult.  The  passion  that  he  had 
thought  dead  had  only  been  in  a trance. 
This  ragged  woman  was  the  fairy,  and 
that  hay-rake  she  so  scornfully  leaned 
upon  was  her  wand.  He  felt  all  this, 
and  Jane  Paybody  was  farther  from  him 
now  than  she  had  ever  been  while  the 
big  world  was  between  them.  He  had 
remembered  her  sometimes  then.  Now! 
Well,  now  he  had  even  forgotten  that  she 
ever  lived.  The  wonderful  magic  of  this 
ragged  Hannah,  the  intangible  drunken 
delight  which  is  always  ours  while  we 
love,  overcame  him.  And  he  said  to  her 
whose  black  eyes  snapped  and  sparkled 
at  him,  doing  all  the  things  with  him 
that  they  used  to  do,  “For  God’s  sake 
let’s  get  away  together  out  of  the  sun.” 

She  answered,  stretching  her  mouth, 
and  it  was  still  a live  mouth  that  a man 
might  love:  “My  baby!  I left  her  in 
the  hedge  over  there  by  the  big  thorn. 

Go  and  fetch  her,  Larry.” 

He  went.  He  was  still  blissfully 
dreaming;  and,  dreaming,  he  picked  up 
that  sleeping  thing  — warm,  moving 
rhythmically  between  its  tiny  woolen 
rags — her  child ! 

He  went  off  toward  the  house,  carry- 
ing the  child.  Hannah  followed.  She 
shuffled  in  her  broken  shoes.  She  was 
marking  his  sailor’s  walk  and  smiling 
at  it.  In  the  village  they  had  told  her 
that  he  had  come  back  a sea-captain ; 
that  he  was  buying  back  Choller’s  and 
marrying  Jane  Paybody. 

They  went  out  of  the  field,  along  a 
little  bit  of  road,  and  in  at  Jane’s  gate. 
Laborers  were  staring.  Lawrence  lifted 
the  latch  and  she  followed  him  into  her 
cousin’s  house.  He  pushed  her  into  the 
kitchen,  gave  her  the  child,  and  said: 

“ Stay  here.  I’ll  tell  Jane.” 

He  went  through  that  oblong  entry 
which  was  always  so  dark  when  the  doors 
were  shut.  Two  were  open  now.  Sun- 
light lay  upon  the  flagged  floor  and  flut- 
tered on  the  whitewashed  walls.  He  went 
into  the  dairy;  this  was  butter-making 
day.  Jane  was  setting  long  rolls  of  it 
upon  a white  slab. 

“ Why  have  you  come  in  so  soon,  Law- 
rence? Is  the  sun  too  hot?” 
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Hr?  waJ?  looking  .a  foul.;  b is  arms  Imng-  Ewrytjiin^  was  tivtix,  and  «he  Klam*?d 
Efe  Ifcgs  up&ri  uf  if  tu>  trod  a deck,  not  H&n.u^hy  y/Wh^ : i'dftbl  K>* 

hi#  r/tyutly  '«j^y/Vy  .-• : '.i./’’",';  >'  '■  ,-*  pot  have  ’ fc**pt> • away;-:  left  Iter  ala/ief 

'*  Y*m  ,£o  Mu;  parlor  for  tv  bit  and  .she  bid  smnvjft  to  ;u*eef>t  age  and  be  in 
Jfe;  do*vn/,,‘  Jano  5i!irve>x»J.:lunt  anxiously..  *ome  ^ense  happy.  '.Now- sho  wopltf  uoyeT 
“ i’ll  come  si'Kiri,  1 oik  t irfivt.-  the  but-  be  bmpy  «uy  mure.  She  felt  f.bat.*he 
ter;”  tM.iiid  utifr  live  witb^t  kiip  tjLdWr^-4iXrW. 

“.Iluf.ter.br  hanged.  my  dear—  my  pour  >vheu  their  hitnm  were  ouJ led.  Yet 
dear !,Vbtvv4uvMeuly  realized how .he was  knew  •/'  ./■•■•: 

meaning  To  hurt  her.  She  pushed  and  dried  her  hands 

He  ashamed  \d  i nle«ri  xabdianioaliy'v  verosseff  the  jiw^'  and.-.^M*- 

through,  ,vef,  hU  mini]  ton  made  up.  His  to. ml  iter  own  dignified  iiifekeu;  Law- 
heart,  was  fast.  *l  ihmaahV  in  the  front,  renee  WO-S  bolding  .•-.lTatma.h-*  bind.  tie 
kifehop  .v ' '.'Afe  had  a.  beggar;  iKiflang  dipped  it gawkily.  Yet  lie  kepi  nlpse 
but  .Tags;  raking,  .hi  the  field*:  got  a b.t  her  ^uh\  io>m<mur«gr  and  fortify  b i 
La l:»ty S'  She  was  working  in  the  }niy~tn/d/  lie 

^totv.put  gen fJ.v  down,  repeated,,  to  •tnvdk*  jxakpiVti^ionv 

**'  Hi  OMine/”  she  sakl.  ^Gcji  hack  tp  her.  cousin  Hannah/’ 

ffofmv  wash  toy  tin mis/  that"?  all/7  Jane  did  me.  sp.-ak  ;0  once.  She  wot* 

/ b went  away.  In  hi*  shoulder*  yrm  always  'ddihonite,  ami  she  stood  . hoy,* 
Vnijificd  ike  g;rofefijl  sense  of  having  Wen  looking  caolly  from  one  \(\  Urn  *dker.  uk 4 
lightly  let  off.  When  ^Ntny k sd  otte  she  in  her  yef  con- 

le.'iued  at  Hie  window/  looking  through  tempt  and  some  regal  ueru*a/;m.‘.  As  she 
tfe  fragrant  dipbfBft  of  the  dairy  out  regarded  JlnunahV-  hbiley  ghripWpte*  4 
uifo  1 he  ..sunlight;  hitter  i/minine  touch  ami  The  only  *>nv 
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*be  permitted  htrselty  PHtrkod  hjv£  Ibbi? 
mouth,  She.  «*oul(j  npt:  help  h i she  did 
ml  try  to  help  it.  ThU  ws\u  her  odo 
it^E.rabf^  forpi  of  T^vpnjrE  ftfe  a wm% 
«>in  j itjtiyit  how  to  Inert.  tfimjiipiv  Abd  site 

fejjSjjt  h^i*  '.one  tri  vinipjinnt.  .r^ormmf  ' \vhi$r 

die  savr  the  HiiJkv  color  ebrpe  mio  Ttari-; 
mbr'~  pfretdy  ami  burn  anyrdy  honr-ath 
ber^t%&£  ffapt&h 

}H  only  V>t>r  alvai 

^YrnHl  tygfif  % rWnp.*  of  dmTdny;  by 
uml  by/'  imm\  fundy,!  '§  f,e)J  me  take 
i be  baby  frorn  jW-miw/*  > 

With  that  ffiiiVt  air 
%p  .*}#$*  Jainvs  > 
fc.»4b  its  riioWwtr  mvf) yd  it  down  the  step 

UiU}  the  emu -parlor.-  imd  ruokod  »?.  -loop- 

-rill,  upon  the  \v»de  <dd  ><A<l  Whoi 
thfy  two  y uirfed  ap*W - 
Tte  table  way  laid  for  twp 
jdeyiV  of  butter,  and  i*lie'o>e. 

‘"Sir  down/’  said  Jap**  to  Barmahvih 
a not  unfnV  iullr  Wijy.  >*  Lawrvne*-,  yoo 


oh  a nr#  in  the  oak  rafter  rtiid  went  Off 
that  bluff,  insensible  air  of 
the  parlor.  lit*  scomuii  tde^bib  for  he 
was  -fctHji jy*  what  1m ' wanted.  ; . JJhy  Jhnd 
gpMm  Han/nUi  bank  and  ifitbe  w/py  nhvk? 

m fites.  The  W0k'-  Set 

^bki  he  Avanfs  - very .; ; i tff  vrp • ' .' wlVih*  the 
mm  bait  ora/  himself  Aenseh^siy  ItV 
pitVW  hr  }px  pain.  / y 
Wbe£/  ilbyY  afbpe^  the  Woinen  4|d 
Ttpt  iTH’tvIv.  ami  rt  '&&ined  to  themboflr 
an  aSoni^inc:  ipm  before  their  man  re- 
turner]. fie  set'  ibe  JV&' ihn  table 
<4  »«ianH^»iU?  whieh  anti  smihd  from  otio  fo  the  oth<  r.  X4n& 
wept,  to  the  dobfv  K ).  $0i-t  ;%?t  dnwn 
with  you,-'  site  .said,  -iornlv.  mh)  o ft  boo 
looking  blank.  ’Hannah.  in  b>  r ndn 
uloAis  t • 

.Tam1  tbvouab  the  ^uYirivay  d<'nr 

cold  moat,  ttfu'l  sat  upon  the  jbisf  n-  4io  had 

done-  twenty  yoftr^  hq:o.  This  was  hrenfh- 
ips-ibtbb/*>t'biEhr*,  At  twelve*  tbpre  WfOilyi 
dibber  b*r  the  vaeti  wbiv  y orkiMt  1ft 
the  toivdkdd.  Before  twelve.  lMwrp6m 
iiere  it  buhg  stkl  Hnau^ih  dowTi  there  yvmtbi  hiiye  doire 
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eating.  They  must  be  got  out  of  the 
way. 

She  did  not  cry,  since  the  rest  of  life 
was  left  for  crying,  and  she  would  live, 
like  as  not,  to  be  a chilly  old  woman  in 
the  chimney  - corner,  just  as  her  aunt 
Paybody  had  been.  By  the  time  you  got 
there,  would  you  have  forgotten;  or  bet- 
ter, would  you  care  one  snap  of  the 
fingers  for  any  man  any  more  ? She 
smiled  and  gulped,  staring  out  of  the 
window,  looking  up  the  street.  She  was 
savage,  and  all  she  felt  now  was  that 
she  would  like  to  kill  those  two  down 
there,  just  as  she  had  wanted  to  smother 
that  baby.  She  had  no  pity,  not  a touch. 
She  only  had  an  urgent  practicality. 
She  developed  a stubborn,  a rugged  and 
masculine  acceptance  of  facts. 

If  only  she  need  not  see  them  again, 
either  of  them,  if  they  would  drift  away 
without  one  more  sight  or  sound!  She 
only  asked  to  stay  alone  at  Medmerry, 
to  work  and  to  forget.  And,  even  as  she 
prayed  frantically  for  just  this,  the  door 
opened,  and  Lawrence  came  up.  His 
face  was,  so  to  say,  all  to  pieces.  Yet 
he  nearly  laughed  when  he  saw  her  squat- 
ting on  the  stairs.  It  seemed  such  a 
silly  and  a little-girl  thing  to  do;  this 
large,  cool  Jane  of  over  forty.  He  came 
up  close  and  he  timidly  touched  her  hand. 

“I'm  sorry,  Jane,  but  it  is  Hannah 
that  I love.” 

“ Of  course.  Take  her  away  and 
marry  her  if  you  can.  That's  settled. 
Are  you  " — she  showed  some  passion — * 
“ afraid,  Lawrence  ?" 

“I'm  not  afraid,"  he  returned,  slowly, 
“ unless  it's  of  myself.  I thought  I had 
forgotten  her;  upon  my  soul,  I did. 
Don't  you  remember  I laughed  at  her? 
That  ought  to  be  enough.  I joked  about 
her  that  night  I came  back.  But  direct- 
ly I saw  her  again  in  the  field  out 
there — " 

“ Is  she  a widow  ?" 

“A  widow!"  He  appeared  to  think 
hard,  and  he  looked  frightened  to  death. 

“ She  never  mentioned.  I suppose  so." 

“Well,  go  and  find  out.  Why  didn't 
you  before?"  asked  Jane.  “You’d  better. 
And  be  quick." 

He  went  away  in  a great  hurry,  and 
Jane  continued  to  stare  at  the  street. 


Supposing  Hannah  was  not  a widow ! 
Her  face  flamed  and  she  covered  it  for 
a moment  with  her  hands.  Nobody  had 
ever  seen  Jane  blush. 

“ If  he  can't  marry  her,”  she  whispered 
to  herself  with  hot  anguish,  “I  — I 
haven't  the  spirit  of  a fly.  They  may 
call  our  banns  for  the  second  time  next 
Sunday,  then." 

She  sat  waiting.  The  blood  died  down 
in  her  face.  When  .Lawrence  came  back 
he  was  not  only  looking  glad,  but  he 
seemed  to  expect  her  to  share  in  it.  He 
had  never  spared  her  and  never  would. 

“ It's  all  right ; yes,  a widow,"  he 
whispered.  “Husband  killed  in  a rail- 
way accident,  and  left  her  without  a 
penny,  poor  girl!" 

“A  Manchester  man?"  asked  Jane, 
with  a lift  of  her  faint  eyebrow. 

This  was  a whip  about  his  shoulders 
if  you  like;  but  Lawrence  never  felt  the 
curl  of  it.  “ I suppose  so ; I never  asked. 
You  can't  think  of  everything,  Jane,  at 
a time  like  this." 

“Well,  go  away,"  said  Jane,  not  stir- 
ring, “go  and  ask  again  if  you  like." 

“But  aren’t  you  coming  down?  Don't 
sit  there!" 

“ Can't  you  understand  that  I hate  the 
sight  of  you  both,  Lawrence?  Do  you 
think  I’m  made  of  puff  - pastry  to  be 
rolled  out  any  way?"  she  asked  him, 
with  a terrible  calm;  and  her  mien 
gave  dignity  to  her  homely  figure  of 
speech. 

“My  poor  dear,  my  poor  dear!  For- 
give me,  Jane." 

“ Never  mind  that.  Just  leave  me 
alone  a little  longer." 

He  went  obediently  away,  stepping  the 
stairs  gingerly  as  if  from  a sick-room. 

Jane  knew  that  presently  she  would 
have  to  see  to  everything:  give  Hannah 
a change  of  decent  clothing,  have  the 
trap  got  ready  (for  they  should  not  stay 
here  one  single  night),  turn  out  that 
north  room  by  and  by,  and  send  Law- 
rence his  things. 

They  might  even  get  married  and 
settle  at  Choller’s.  This  came  to  her  as 
a deadly,  insupportable  thought.  Law- 
rence, quite  simply,  would  expect  her  to 
be  neighborly.  lie  would  say  to  himself, 
“Why  not?" 
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Xow  three  eumparut Urdy  .small  bodies 
<d  Wiite!?  .i\to:aU  that  rermmi  of  the  over- 
U o<vvo  jtoh!  of  the  pa&t.  Of  the-e  V\nU 
taifeh  fAip^s  wltoh  toudlna  ,Oreat  Salt 
I,:ike  Ihr^ugh-  the  Jordon  River,  k filled 
Avnf h fresh  wftter ; Sevier  Lake,  ^efireelj 
a nrial-pnddle  in.  dry  we:dln*r,  and  Goof 
art*  Tnxhf'lievaW.v  salt,  Vtiiia^ 
fieemne  >if  the  more  ^ftntovo  lake,  known 
'*>■  Lake  Honneville  i«i 

man  <y$w  rfUevrertA  '}  fA 

>n  IsdR  no  one  enn  say  w<fh 
eerduidy.  but  if  U 'mppo^yl  th&t  eii- 
m-.dtV*  <*lifyigp$  fiitolv  about  if*’ 

shrinkage  l>y  evaporaf n>i?  uni il  tte  waters 
ton  1 ow  to  eon n V#  \vTIIi:  tlie  ? i 'h??vm 
jt >i n ed  the  Ki> ake  'dtiyie:r  '‘-tJb.^iw gh 
At  any:  rot#  X\fc  lake 


PRAliL  1 gulls,  old  «mt  wise  to  the 
lore  at  thuir  fathers;  yfifele  \\ff 
from  the  ba  hks  of  the  Jorclafts  I# 
the;  cast  they  eon  tfosery  a gmbt  efhr 
white  against  thr,  jirtffite 
of  the  Hnow-eliul  \VasAj  eh ; itj 
the  woM-  Hie  ^Vnlight  gram  tin?  evpf~ 
eltotong  i ir-.rr }i'u\  and  inhundm  hues  of  £nil 
ix  Jak^;  that  l^is  /fhe  base  of  thK-  gigantic 
fhpliM*  :.Vfi*ii;i>^| fit J&:  hex-, 

ehfcto  r^nj^ional  Impor  of  ti 

ro^e-of-Slmnm  bmu  fro dto;  the/to  tok hr  ha 
of  thv*;#iiktant  Mnrttoii  d&pittit,  t»roelaim- 
ing  it  oil  omb  of  eotnfprt  as  W^ll 
of  sifitoijpf*  fibre  xuu\  thorn  the  tre- 
mendous valley  ip  Vhieh  if  lies  is  dotted 
with  prosperous  gw-it  ftirnis;  hut  in  the  Unit 
maii!  the  fit torn  unde  t.raet  of  alkahne  ih>dv.Rook  Pa* 

'i.oiuUony  Vtwevm  fho  *d  ty  and  the  hto-  vea-  If  ft  without  tin*  oof  let?  wVi'rh  hav) 
is  relieved  by  nothing  save  wdheyeih  eon’bd  away  tin-  ttodiemn  of  salt  borne 
looking  .sagebrush.  The  gi.dls  rise . a down . by  iho  ndlovh.g  rivers.  Kvaffora- 
thciliJ5r:aiiid.;'feft .'ihy.the.  air*  and  -.rfJdli  '-mi,  tlie  rlverf?  did  tot 

ymjl  they  as  high  as  were,  che  wators  -tif  bringing  ^nlh  iinj-at  Iq-t  this  hdnw.i 

the.  aiieient  lake  that  am?e  strolehed  Htree  body  of  water  h-va»ne  a mini  ion  of  brim*, 
fn-ndred  arnl  fifty  miles  Hi  rough  ’ rhis  Stum-  aufliorho^  ehiin?  that  Li?kr  Ijonne- 
hnge  hiwvo  Marks  of  the.  wnO-r-lioe  ville  drud  away  eoiiijdetoly,  -nR 

sHti  ifjow  far  tip  oil  the  mamoaueside-:,  riprn«J  marks  in  a desert  of  .gleunirng 
and  gull  legends  hear  witness  that  m sand,  bid  it  ■*»  < >uv  mor **  ft  n^omihle  to 
v-  ;»s  o- nyly  ihreo  thnvUsAUd  niiles  iirnund  suppose  that  before  it  vunislo  d etiHrdly 
ilm  pr^hfsrorie  htkf*  with  its  ir.dere>t.Utg  tbepy  were  other  eUiontie  tdmnggs  whieh 
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•of  ktt#a.jrh*.  anil  so  pr(*».-*rvi><l  the 
tw.  . liikev' , it ; eumV  ,p^  -eiiiX, 

S y.if  i.r*U"-  i-oijay.  hi  thp  the  muu» 

turirs  to  rdleet  tho  uumu-  r\\ ruth  fej.  - 

taftix  ri?  i.itl>^4  arid  >ili  a .' 

piS^^v  ■ ; ft  j^yte; . ; tu  <lo  **>-  in  urn 

of  flVo  tljro.  pntpfc^oiis  Tahiti  r**r  -from 

& ine- 


rt I »jnvn?it  tb‘  hit  ii  khiI  tl  ie  w:i  te  r t w *$v*  ? r~ 
■flifVP-* .rhirtirfi'  its  vhIoiih?  was  iu  reality 
\a\i  ili*  auticjjliitV^rS'  m thft 

f;.  at  such 

AlAtoiiionf  and  pain  to!  out  I bat  tfciO; 

dojUidaUOn  <$f  tin*  lulls  wan 
[uyvt*u»\i\g ' • t.lw  anumnf  of  \vntur  trans- 
ported to  tiiiv  lake  by  die 

.NV  <;>f  the* 

i^kHT  . f Jf-i rVu  lritfeuic^V-  k#  ^evet*.'  jbe£Ji 

if:  >nit  ifer*-  ^ >t  pf'palar  yojH^t^ion  t knit 
\Kfttfcr  v<f^A^;  v 
t h*  > i *?  ru^ii h|t  back  u t tl ie  end  of 

fbu  hUht!«^>s  dm^* 

1 ft><  rippiv-  tVHvtk a $ti id 
A mif  tbu  lek»* 

Kvitr  and  rain/ 
th^  aitfie  on 
r every  m>t  »f 
iik  pviintf/t^  palfcb; 
— ifa/,/  VfVh  depfoV 
fiJK^VtOd  Jhf  IhP; 

5n^  put  «>f  th? 

lavender  haze 
upon  its 

rofavsltin^  ouji-- 
tf.ted  liv  the 
tja^ehru^h  mnt  ihe 
tiJolv  of  the  hkjw- 
wliilp  shore. 

as  a vnh\ 
•tit* : put  .'*$&*£  $f 
f&T*i fti&'r-  faxnirner- 
c iuf  ititii  yet  therp 
i§:  m o&t)  <pjidity 
alniftit  uil  ifttr  in- 
:du&n£$  uoruiret- 
eel  wirii  t he  Mk<V 
fespeeiaRv  -i«  "7|dk. 
lr>Kv  j>£  ihe  ,n4i:; 
worfcy  • whieJj  art*  . 
roprt^uctti'tl  ip  llxe 
PrdiKar^  travpfer 
by.  V ^ruootlt 
tnif Minis  of  ei'mie 


ii^  on ri r>osr’  iioiot-  of  rMoi^Uog  ttf.ul 
mg  hack. 

ifo  <>e<#asiuruvl  xvitlair^wah  the  urea  p: 

mtiU*^  iafcp  ii  vrv»lAlAiS  S'nVuthivtn^ 

■ip'.}tk  itiuKty  tnv|et>  »hine>U^  <>iil:y- 

•sistfy.  The  mysttry  rrf-  It*  4 •ijM>yt>hn'in>:.  thtf 
fa  riot  kamvhh  hat  for  nniuy  years  it  ims  iu  thuruMd’  v^ 

btH?n  U)^  snbjret  of  wild  ecu ijeotums  and  h< 

muoh  aeridus  iiivc^t iuntion.  At  tune  p«v  win 

TM*.|.  not  lung  tfiC'*.  tiu'  i;dv(‘  wan  shrink-'  y*;;u  ;d‘frr  v<or  hi  ffe 

inu  In  sivijrjh  an  aJartniiig  nnunH-r  ihai  ipov  yiddeh.  - hruwh  Mlv» 

tlioso  who'  r*t:;vrded  it  as  an  old  friend  t;,o  ?ill»n: 

wore  filfcd  with 
a p p r c hon si<ov. 

Anions  nther  hv- 
guiiipii^  theorfa 
was  lla?  rmo  tlmt 


i^PT^ori/M;  fur  all  Th7;>  : r* ift: w ' 

-O  Uiphiy  fim  y-  J'ud  nvrr  fhon  .»»•>.■« Idvit- *4m  , i'xUii  the  vin* 

ifa;  ^3i>fyoin.  r-ifa^rurtfitt^h-  ;m'VhatHVTi»irid  s-t ru iy: 1 he* 
:*M?U  Mated  >ntil  trVi.tl  b^yptihu  ^uu  a mi  mmtpir  N He. 

I..  ?-.  ‘It, at  h.-i-ii  a v,t].’iO:iu  IU}  • April  )si  Me.  hrinu  frmu  rju-  lake 
Uxe  Inkt*  Irthtdtn  whi^h  is  pUroped  in U>  t he ;.  -'S'ciffr-  b6ds>  or 
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evaporating ~ p<m/fo  which  cover  .several  eye*  tire  start  img.ly  b\n$  fo' 1 \&*  poor,  raw 
hurnlrty!  . .^cin^:  ;v^dt  a mile'  and  a 

1i«i/  from  the  lake*  The  hmte ■.■.retnsinr'  . For'  three  thp  iifhorer?  draw 

hi  tb#  • I^h1>‘.  until  the “ harvest^'  which  their  dollar  ami  a half  nml  i\v>\  did* 

bm;  a day  for  tUggJh^:  tha  cohrstv 
Tim  is  sold  ui  the.  ^v<>fka  fur  u dollar 
iy  fhcui  to  auy  who  e*fv  . fo  patch  a sc  it 


fo  ;r&*  btnis  until  the  ‘‘  hiimistv 
ii\ke&  place  daring  the  - latter  part  of 
August  of  the  firH  nfoyS  in  Septeitiber, 
Throughout  tfe  kittmnvr  the  beat  of  the 
suit  b drawing  not 
tfe  nioisture  a f id 
effecting*  the  de- 
posit i*f  salt.  It 
i»  noticeable  that  * V Jf 

when  the  water  Jw*-, 

’gi  n$  to  ev  a ponit  *\ 
it  hns  the  peepliur* 

* S Hde^nt  ;.  hue:  of 

tile  ' p f * ' 

•.^reat.  patches,  .of 
suety-  Indeed,  wJiejt 
the  bv  per fiii o us  . 

■ ta  Yetiirn^l  ,'tp.  :.;.  c - * 

| their  font* 

prepanitorr  to  jrath- 
prin^  the  * lliimsst* 

» lie  • It  - beds  re- 
^Bible  o vast  plain 
of  s^mddesa  'kmw* 

?t.<*v  white*  now  bloc  fjH 'a‘:v 

iuider  the  ^JmdoWrt, 

The  beds  do  not 
Ho  long 


overall*  ulitter  with 
eyes  ary  protected  - /'.fsr 
their  taco  look  irfv- 
daubed  with  venmlf$b 
of  thi  htfC 
instead  of tW ^feetat/bw  end w&sh&pfvr? 
up  at  Hight  of  • £ulb  <VWfb>- .id  t;h;H  jpjjjj 
tagged  ruoyni&ins  p?f  the  fib 
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tbivir  Sfo  the  yogi  ae(U^  ;«;hi»ok  their  fiat* 

vd  0t»nt  Kali  taitce  for  Jtyii)&  in  their 
AIttf-  'flittffej  pieekTV':  &bifo  Uity  rAad 
ivfeiwpb;  aver  -ru*ikr  . ;.3fpt|py 
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For  about,  fifty,  y>ar«  fcfm  ,bm£;  idlvp* 
ii%h*'-.:  i teitjT  v:up  Tll^v  ifod 

■Mai foj  ori  tte  lU.riiK.  a.rut^  T :»si  rho  Y.f- 


Curbed.  First,  they 

1 U)ATP^ 
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r v 1 1 f ’ yroatt 

ifie  salt  that  iy  yrurripi 

I . tp 1 t he  e\nr>  4bi<fk  A 
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the  fresh,  clean  air,  she  smiles  up  at  him 
wistfully,  and  her  frail  hand  points  over 
the  railing  while  she  quotes : 

“The  water,  like  a witch’s  oils, 

Burns  green  and  blue  and  white.” 

“It’s  pretty,  isn’t  it,  grandmother?” 
says  the  young  man,  sympathetically, 
helping  her  to  rise  in  order  that  they 
may  round  up  the  children  and  catch 
the  train. 

She  pauses  a moment  without  respond- 
ing, and  gazes  once  more  at  the  tranquil 
lake.  “ They  say  she’s  going  out  again,” 
she  at  last  states,  regretfully,  and  then 
adds  with  assurance,  “but  she’ll  come 
back;  aye,  she’ll  come  back.” 


Thus  has  the  personality  of  this  desert 
lake  taken  hold  of  those  who  know  it, 
and  thus  would  it  take  hold  of  you, 
could  you,  after  the  last  train  has  left 
for  the  city,  see  the  moon  rising  above 
those  austere  peaks  and  covering  the 
waves  with  fleece  of  gold  while  the  now 
darkened  pavilion  towers  like  a palace 
of  carved  ivory  against  the  starlit  sky. 
The  scene  is  so  solemn,  so  vast,  so  full 
of  the  infinite,  that  it  would  make  a lit- 
tle ache  steal  into  your  heart  and  a gray 
mist  fill  your  eyes;  but  you,  too,  would 
turn  away  from  it,  murmuring  confident- 
ly, “She’ll  come  back;  aye,  she’ll  come 
back.” 


The  Seer 

BY  ALAN  SULLIVAN 

FILL  me  with  fire  and  solace,  gird  me  with  speech  divine, 

That  the  word  of  my  mouth  be  music  and  the  chord  of  my  song  be  wine! 
For  the  soul  that  quiveTS  within  me  would  mystical  things  unfold, 

Though  the  world  is  weary  of  singing  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  cold. 

I am  the  deathless  Vision,  the  voice  of  memorial  years, 

The  Prince  of  the  worlds  rejoicing,  the  Prophet  and  Priest  of  tears; 

Have  I not  tasted  rapture,  have  I not  loved  and  died. 

Mounted  the  peaks  of  passion,  with  you  been  crucified? 

Come!  I will  lead  you  softly,  through  floods  that  are  smooth  and  deep 
And  trailed  with  the  shimmering  curtain  of  dream-embroidered  sleep, 

To  the  dim  mysterious  portal,  where  the  spirit  of  man  may  see 
The  folds  of  the  Veil  dividing  himself  from  Eternity. 

Would  you  I bring  my  music?  I’ll  pipe  where  the  toilers  go. 

And  thorough  your  sweat  and  labor  the  strain  of  my  song  shall  flow, 
Dulcet-clear  for  your  comfort,  winged  with  a delicate  fire. 

The  shout  of  a strong  heart  chanting  to  the  lift  of  a soul’s  desire. 

And  whether  you  stay  to  harken  and  drink  of  my  healing  spring. 

Or  turn  from  the  plaint  of  my  tender  articulate  whispering. 

Ere  ever  ye  came  I was  ancient,  and  after  ye  pass,  I come, 

The  voice  that  shall  lift  in  rapture  when  the  moan  of  the  earth  is  dumb. 
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The  Islanders 

BY  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 


THERE  were  not  so  many  Islanders 
in  Old  Harbor  when  Man’el  Costa 
came  with  his  pale  wife  and  pale 
boy.  I remember  seeing  them  that  day, 
huddled  together  on  the  boat-wharf,  with 
their  meager  and  multicolored  belong- 
ings about  them,  like  shipwrecked  voy- 
agers facing  a new  world  after  a tu- 
multuous and  losing  battle  with  the  sea. 

The  wife  perplexed  me,  with  her  brown 
hair  and  light  eyes.  She  was  beautiful 
in  a way,  or  rather  she  had  been  beauti- 
ful, for  her  beauty  was  of  that  soft, 
ephemeral  kind  that  breaks  quickly  under 
pressure  of  pain  or  trouble,  shadowing 
the  failure  of  the  inner  self. 

The  man  at  her  side  showed  by  no 
impatient  sign  that  he  felt  the  inter- 
minable monotone  of  her  discontent 
gnawing  at  him  — only  looked  away  at 
the  new  town  with  a sort  of  valiant  won- 
der and  expectancy.  He  was  of  the  fine, 
dark,  heavy-chested,  full-belted  type,  with 
a narrow,  sinister  mustache  and  kindly, 
almost  beseeching  eyes.  He  seemed  pa- 
thetically over  - young  for  the  son  of 
eleven  at  his  side. 

The  boy  was  the  son  of  the  mother, 
but  with  him  the  beauty  was  still  in  the 
perfect  flower,  still  full  of  a marvelous 
and  shrinking  joy  in  things,  untouched 
by  the  blight  of  spiritual  frailty  that  had 
withered  hers. 

The  wife  died  before  the  first  month 
was  out — the  flower  already  blighted  had 
suffered  overmuch  from  the  transplant- 
ing. And  I do  believe  it  was  as  well  she 
should  go.  Had  she  been  a little  sweeter, 
or  the  man  a little  less  sweet,  they  might 
have  worn  life  along  between  them  some- 
how. As  it  was,  he  would  have  come 
down  to  her  under  slow  torture,  and  she 
would  have  wished  for  death. 

Nothing  went  well  with  Man’el.  That 
year  was  a bad  one  for  every  one  in  Old 
Harbor,  but  for  him,  with  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all,  things  were  black.  He 
got  on  with  a weir  crew,  and  an  October 
gale  plucked  up  their  nets  and  flung  them 


out  to  sea.  He  shipped  with  a fishing- 
schooner,  and  the  first  ugly  day  in  the 
Channel  robbed  them  of  more  gear  than 
the  next  two  trips  were  worth.  He  lasted 
hardly  longer  than  that.  Men  said  he 
was  too  soft  for  the  business — that  he 
loved  the  sight  of  land  too  much  to  stand 
up  on  a week-long  trip. 

The  truth  was  that  his  spirit  never 
rested  when  the  boy,  Tony,  was  out  of 
his  sight.  It  was  as  though  he  saw  in 
him  the  mother  of  happier  years,  and 
tried  to  ward  off  the  inevitable  hand  of 
the  same  change  with  a wall  of  care  and 
affection — the  love  that  so  often  cripples 
what  it  means  to  preserve.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  did  not  get  on,  with  that  un- 
forgivable soft  spot — unforgivable  among 
any  people  that  follow  the  sea.  But  al- 
ways he  had  the  valiant  air. 

His  air  was  just  as  valiant  when  he 
had  been  there  three  years,  and  a black 
misgiving  in  him  was  shaping  itself  tow- 
ard the  certainty  that  for  some  reason 
he  had  been  marked  for  ill-fortune,  and 
that  the  blight  of  it  must  not  touch 
Tony;  that  the  thing  he  could  not  do  in 
his  wretchedness  for  Tony  another  must 
do.  So  behind  his  brave  mask  he  made 
ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

Then,  as  though  the  time  had  been 
preconcerted,  an  Italian  tramp  steamer 
ran  into  Old  Harbor  under  the  threat 
of  a gathering  storm.  The  gale  beat  the 
coast  for  a week,  and  the  captain  of  the 
tramp,  who  was  something  of  a dandy 
in  his  way,  light  and  gracious  and 
amused  with  life,  spent  his  days  ashore. 
He  seemed  to  take  a fancy  to  Tony,  and 
the  boy’s  spirit  went  out  to  him. 

One  day  he  showed  Tony  through  the 
mysterious  bowels  of  his  iron  tub,  and 
that  evening  there  was  a hint  of  a swag- 
ger in  the  boy’s  walk  and  he  took  off  his 
little  cap  with  an  air  of  bravado  that 
seemed  as  old  as  he.  The  captain,  who 
came  ashore  with  him,  said  he  would  have 
to  take  Tony  away  and  show  him  the 
world  and  make  a man  of  him. 
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That  was  the  first  time  any  one  had 
ever  seen  the  look  of  anger  in  Man’el 
Costa’s  eyes.  But  he  had  no  anger  be- 
hind it;  it  was  only  the  shadow  of  a 
fearful  bewilderment.  That  expression 
was  still  there,  a baleful  and  terrible 
thing,  when  Tony,  who  had  welcomed 
the  thought  of  going  at  first,  clung  about 
his  neck  at  the  moment  of  actual  parting 
and  fought  off  the  captain,  who  tried 
to  coax  him  into  the  cabin  with  an 
orange,  and  had  to  take  him  in  the  end 
by  force. 

I was  at  the  Round  Hill  life-saving 
station  next  morning  when  Man’el  came 
up  over  the  smooth  back  of  a dune  some 
fifty  yards  to  the  east,  with  a spy-glass 
under  his  arm  and  that  hopeless,  raging 
look  still  on  his  face.  He  had  come  to 
bid  his  boy  a second  good  - by.  Lucy 
Miera  stood  beside  him,  a very  daughter 
of  the  gray  sea  and  the  gray  sky  and 
the  gray,  wind-swept  land,  and  listened, 
without  a clear  understanding,  to  the 
breaking  of  his  heart.  How  she  came 
there  I do  not  know.  She  was  an  orphan, 
living  with  an  aunt  who  had  too  many 
children  of  her  own  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  goings  and  comings  of  the 
girl.  I suppose  she  had  been  picking 
berries  along  Snail  Road  when  Man’el 
trudged  past  on  his  lonely  errand.  I 
doubt  not  the  man’s  empty  hand,  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  clasp  of  a child’s,  had 
opened  instinctively  to  her,  and  she  had 
taken  it  quite  naturally  and  followed  on. 

No  one  can  know  just  what  that  half- 
hour  did  to  Man’el  Costa.  While  he 
watched  a fragment  of  every-day  drama 
play  itself  out  on  the  stage  of  the  two- 
inch  lens  before  his  eyes,  Lucy,  with  her 
child  mind,  could  only  understand  dimly 
that  something  was  wrong;  she  heard 
the  rage  within  him,  but  she  could  not 
have  known  what  the  flame  had  found  to 
feed  upon,  which  was  the  valiant  spirit 
of  him. 

The  captain  of  the  Italian  steamer  was 
beating  the  boy — nothing  more. 

He  turned  at  length  to  walk  back 
across  a flat  expanse  of  sand  that  lost  its 
farther  boundaries  in  the  mist,  the  pic- 
ture of  a restless  and  hopeless  spirit 
Btarting  out  on  a gray  road  to  the  last 
confines  of  space,  followed  by  a lesser 
and  gayer  spirit  suddenly  touched  by  the 
same  chill. 
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Three  days  after  that  the  gamble  of 
the  fish-weirs  turned  for  Man’el.  That 
was  a fine  irony  of  fortune.  Balancing 
precariously  on  the  slippery  bottom  of 
the  dory,  the  stealthy  excitement  of  his 
mates  empty  for  him  as  the  flicker,  flicker, 
flicker  began  to  whisper  along  the  dark 
edges  of  the  weir,  he  looked  down  blank- 
ly into  the  great  bowl  of  the  net  where 
the  water  curdled  and  blackened  in  grow- 
ing tumult,  with  the  price  that  would 
have  bought  him  his  own  son — too  late. 
They  drew  the  trap  five  times  that  day, 
and  each  time  it  was  full  to  the  gates. 
From  that  catch  all  our  present-day 
catches  are  measured. 

When  the  crew  came  ashore  on  their 
last  trip,  Lucy  Miera  came  dancing  along 
the  beach,  laughing  and  clapping  her 
hands.  She  waded  out  to  the  dory,  all 
in  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and  patted 
Man’el’s  sleeve  in  great  delight. 

“ Oh,  ain’t  it  nice!”  she  cried.  “Now 
you’ll  be  rich — and  Tony  ’ll  be  rich  when 
he  comes  back.”  That  seemed  to  start 
a perfectly  new  train  of  thought  in  his 
mind.  After  a time  he  spoke. 

“ Tony,  he  come  back,  and  he’ll  been 
reesh.”  Then  he  jumped  out  into  the 
water  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  almost 
fiercely,  adding,  “An’  you’ll  been  heez 
wive,  Lucy  Miera,  you’ll  been  my  Tony’s 
wive. 

This  was  Lucy’s  betrothal  to  Man’el’a 
son. 

For  Lucy  had  come  over  to  Man’el’s 
house,  quite  naturally,  the  morning  after 
Tony  went  away.  I do  not  believe  the 
man  would  have  spoken  to  any  other 
person.  It  is  one  of  the  things  we  can- 
not explain,  this  sudden  touching  of 
hands  by  two  strange  spirits  without  any 
conscious  negotiation  of  terms.  I sup- 
pose it  was  the  instinct  to  play  house 
in  the  real  that  brought  Lucy  to  him  in 
the  beginning.  She  puttered  about,  keep- 
ing his  house  in  fine  state,  while  Man’el 
sat  low  down  on  the  doorstep,  talking  of 
the  Islands  and  Tony. 

Through  the  years  which  followed,  those 
two  played  a wonderful  game  between 
them,  a game  as  unconscious  as  it  was 
enthralling.  It  had  its  own  catch-words 
and  symbols,  its  gestures  and  formulas. 

In  that  game  the  name  of  Tony  was 
everything,  a sort  of  solitary  chessman, 
moved  hither  and  thither  by  the  players 
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with  touching  belief  in  its  importance. 
Lucy  loved  this  disembodied  Tony — 
Tony  of  the  delicate,  sweet  spirit  and 
constant  fresh  wonder  in  things — with  a 
love  such  as  only  a girl  at  seventeen  can 
give  to  an  image.  Those  years  under 
the  tutelage  of  Man’el  Costa  did  a deal 
for  her  capacity  for  sheer  love. 

And  Man’el  loved  Lucy,  always  through 
Tony.  He  loved  her  way  of  doing  this 
or  that — because  Tony  would  be  charmed 
with  it  when  he  came  back;  Tony  would 
adore  the  shape  of  Lucy’s  head  and  the 
way  the  blue-black  hair  clung  about  it, 
shadowing  the  long,  straight  eyes  that 
curled  at  the  corners  under  the  heavy 
lashes;  his  ears  would  be  ravished  by  the 
queer  little  up-tilt  at  the  end  of  her  grave 
sentences.  Tony  would  be  ineffably  hap- 
py— as  Man’el  was  now  happy.  That  was 
the  game.  And  all  the  time,  underneath 
it  and  constantly  veiled  by  it,  was  the 
certainty,  to  him,  that  Tony  would  never 
come. 

Never  wa3  such  an  idealist.  For  it 
was  an  ideal — an  ideal  for  which  he  had 
to  fight  as  the  months  and  years  went 
by.  I had  a glimpse  of  that  fight  when 
he  came  to  me  for  advice  during  the 
third  winter.  He  wanted  to  make  some 
arrangement  whereby  his  little  wealth 
should  become  the  property  of  his  son  at 
the  moment  of  his  return  to  Old  Harbor. 
And  so  it  was  executed. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  we  be- 
gan to  notice  the  return  of  the  valiant 
air,  flickering  and  occasional  at  first,  as 
though  the  youth  that  was  really  his, 
and  had  been  lost  for  a time,  was  coming 
back  with  tentative  gladness  to  meet  the 
unfolding  womanhood  so  near  to  him. 

It  seems  preposterous  that,  in  all  the 
seven  years  after  Tony  went  away,  none 
of  us  should  have  seen  through  that 
game  of  theirs,  and  should  have  gone  on 
in  our  lives  with  the  unthought-out  con- 
sciousness that  Lucy  Miera  was  another’s. 
Especially  is  it  inexplicable  that  the  man 
should  not  have  understood.  But  he  did 
not  understand,  and  they  did  not,  till 
that  night  when  the  two  sat  in  silent  and 
terrible  wonder,  watching  their  world  go 
to  pieces. 

When  the  dead  come  to  life  there  is 
generally  something  of  the  spectacular 
in  their  reincarnation.  Nothing  could 
have  been  less  spectacular  than  the  return 


of  Tony  Costa  to  Old  Harbor,  and  noth- 
ing more  dramatic. 

He  was  discovered,  one  morning  in  late 
October,  standing  in  front  of  Perry’s  dry- 
goods  store,  examining  a display  of  shoes 
with  the  casual  air  of  a chance  passer- 
by. The  harbor  was  full  of  strange  craft 
from  all  ends  of  the  earth.  They  were 
coming  in  all  that  day,  driven  to  shelter 
by  the  silent  threat  of  the  barometer 
and  the  lowering  menace  of  the  sky. 
Weather  signals  had  been  up  on  Town 
Hill  for  three  days.  Tony  had  come 
ashore  from  a Lisbon  freighter,  as  we 
afterward  discovered. 

Before  long  a crowd  had  gathered 
about  him.  He  stood  at  his  ease,  playing 
with  the  questions  of  the  ring  about  him 
with  the  perfect  i)oise  and  confidence  and 
enjoyment  of  a master  fingering  the  key- 
board of  a piano. 

“Hey,  Tony,”  some  one  called  from 
the  crowd,  “guess  the  old  man  was  glad 
to  see  you,  wa’n’t  he?” 

Tony  looked  blank  for  an  instant,  then 
laughed  aloud,  finished  rolling  a ciga- 
rette, lit  it,  and  laughed  again. 

“ That’s  right — I hadn’t  thought — my 
old  man  is  here.” 

Man’el  Costa  was  coming  down  the 
street  at  that  moment,  walking  slowly, 
with  Lucy  at  his  side.  Somebody  stopped 
him  and  spoke  in  his  ear.  I saw  him 
start,  turn  and  look  at  Lucy  without  a 
word,  then  stride  down  the  opening  lane 
toward  his  son.  There  was  a look  of 
wonder  on  his  face,  mingled  with  glad- 
ness, and  a little  fear,  I believe.  He 
came  to  a stop  in  front  of  Tony,  as 
though  at  a loss  suddenly  for  what  to 
say  or  do.  He  looked  around  at  all  of 
us,  but  not  at  Tony.  The  tense  and  awk- 
ward silence  lasted  for  many  seconds.  It 
was  the  younger  man  who  broke  it. 

“ Well— I’m  back.” 

Man’el  shuddered,  seemed  to  look  over 
our  heads  at  the  girl  standing  alone 
across  the  street,  then  turned  and  held 
out  his  arms  mechanically,  as  though  the 
gesture  had  been  rehearsed  many  times. 

“ My  boy — my  boy — my  boy !”  His  cry 
had  the  quality  of  a declamation  spoken 
by  a school-boy  on  a Friday  afternoon. 

Lucy  had  not  moved  since  Man’el  left 
her.  I think  I have  never  seen  the  soul 
of  any  one  come  out,  naked  and  without 
reserve,  as  the  soul  of  Lucy  Miera  came 
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out  and  waited  while  the  two  men  walked 
across  the  street  toward  her,  each  play- 
ing with  the  valiant  air;  the  one  because 
it  amused  him,  the  other  desperately. 
She  waited,  and  they  came  up  to  her,  and 
passed  on  without  a sign. 

All  the  way  up  the  street  she  kept  apart 
from  the  curious  crowd,  her  wondering 
eyes  always  on  the  two  men  who  made 
up  her  world,  as  though  from  their  mov- 
ing silhouettes  she  might  read  the  mean- 
ing of  that  rebuff.  Oh,  but  she  was  beau- 
tiful that  morning,  walking  straight  and 
bewildered  along  the  olive  floor  of  the 
sandy  street,  with  a pale  and  ghost-like 
shadow  lingering  behind,  as  though  fear- 
ful of  going  where  she  was  going.  She 
was  only  a few  yards  from  me,  and  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  her  face, 
across  which  no  visible  flicker  of  doubt 
passed  in  all  that  sore  time.  She  had 
reared  her  ideal  in  a fine  school,  and  now 
her  ideal  had  taken  shape  and  substance 
before  her  eyes;  why  she  could  not  yet 
come  into  possession  she  did  not  know, 
but  it  must  be  all  right. 

That  evening  I went  up  to  the  little 
house,  having  been  asked  to  arrange  the 
matter  of  the  property.  Tony  knew  about 
it  by  this  time — Man’el  had  talked  of  it 
all  day,  persistently,  desperately.  So  he 
had  avoided  the  vital  subject,  Lucy 
Miera. 

Now  he  sat  warming  his  hands  over 
the  stove,  in  which  no  fire  was  burning. 
Lucy  stood  just  inside  the  door,  a little 
rigid  in  her  erect  pose,  looking  always 
at  Man’el,  and  swallowed  up,  as  were 
both  of  us,  by  the  fact  that  when  Tony 
returned  from  his  walk  he  would  know 
about  it;  that  one  or  another  of  his  old 
friends  must  have  told  him  of  Lucy,  and 
of  Lucy’s  strange  betrothal. 

After  a long  time  we  heard  him  com- 
ing. He  was  very  handsome  in  his  way 
when  he  stepped  in,  a round  cap  set  chal- 
lengingly  on  the  brown  curls  above  the 
tanned  pallor  of  his  face.  As  he  passed 
the  girl  at  the  door  he  lifted  the  round 
cap  and  looked  at  her.  Yes,  he  knew. 
Any  man  could  have  seen  that.  In  that 
look  there  must  have  been  something  new 
to  Lucy  Miera,  for  she  flushed  and 
dropped  her  eyes,  feeling  nervously  be- 
hind her  at  the  knob  of  the  open  door. 
He  passed  on,  took  a seat  near  his  father, 
and  began  to  examine  the  back  of  a wrist 


with  minute  care.  After  a hard  moment 
of  silence  he  spoke,  still  without  seeming 
to  look  up. 

“I  been  talking  with  some  old  friends 
— ah  — they  say  they’re  old  friends  of 
mine — ” 

He  broke  off,  looking  up  suddenly  with 
the  old  wondering  smile,  as  though  in 
depreciation  of  his  implied  cynicism. 
Man’el  made  as  though  to  rise,  then  set- 
tled back,  nodded  and  smiled  in  con- 
fused approbation.  It  seemed  to  me,  all 
through  the  evening,  that  Man’el  was  for- 
ever on  the  point  of  getting  to  his  feet. 
Tony  looked  down  and  went  on. 

“ I want  you  to  tell  me  something,  my 
father.  Tell  me — ah — how  can  anybody 
stay  in  this  place  a week  and  keep  from 
going  crazy?” 

Man’el  looked  across  the  room  at  Lucy, 
and  for  the  first  time  that  day  their  eyes 
met,  wide,  bewildered.  These  two  had 
lived  in  a world  of  each  other  so  long 
they  could  only  slowly  take  hold  of  that 
appalling  question,  and  then  they  must 
have  followed  it  out  together,  for  the 
man’s  answer  was  shadowed  on  the  mov- 
ing lips  of  the  girl. 

“De  Islands,  Tony?  Yez,  I use’  to 
t’ink  I lak  go  back  to  de  Islands  maybe.” 

“ Islands  ?”  Tony  seemed  to  play  with 
the  thought.  “Yes,  there’s  lots  of  nice 
islands.  But  what  would  you  want  to 
go  on  an  island  for?  There’s  plenty  of 
places  where  people  get  something  out 
of  life — where  you  can  see  them  moving 
about  and  taking  their  pleasure — where 
things  happen,  and  you  can  do  something 
besides  think  about  yourself.” 

Man’el  said  nothing.  He  only  looked 
up  at  Lucy,  who  had  continued  looking 
at  him.  It  was  as  though  they  reached 
out  dumbly  to  take  each  other’s  hands. 
For  their  world  had  begun  to  turn  over. 
Tony  extracted  a microscopic  sliver  from 
the  back  of  his  wrist,  and  went  on. 

“You  know,  my  father,  you  did  a big 
thing  for  me  when  you  packed  me  off 
that  time.  I thought  about  myself  too 
much  then — I did  for  years,  getting  the 
lickings  you  never  gave  me,  before  I 
found  out  the  world  don’t  love  a soft 
man.  If  you  don’t  laugh  at  it,  it  ’ll 
laugh  at  you.  Ain’t  that  so,  my  father?” 
He  ended  with  a flicker  of  laughter,  as 
spontaneous  and  unspoiled  as  that  of  a 
child.  Man’el  nodded  and  joined  in  the 
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mirth,  rubbing  his  hands  over  the  cold 
stove.  In  Lucy’s  eyes  was  a look  of  the 
pain  that  comes  to  every  woman,  but 
to  her  it  came  in  the  acid  of  an  hour, 
not  in  the  brackish  tide  of  the  years. 

Then  Tony  began  a wonderful  tale, 
a tale  made  up  of  occasional  and  hap- 
hazard chapters  from  the  years  of  his 
wanderings.  He  took  us  to  far  places, 
made  us  the  intimates  of  fantastic  scoun- 
drels, confederates  in  questionable  under- 
takings; standing  apart  from  all  and 
viewing  his  own  lightness  with  high 
amusement,  playing  the  careless  Othello 
with  a snapping  finger. 

I was  carried  away  with  it.  Man’el 
sat  through  the  hours,  carrying  out 
mechanically  all  the  gesture  of  absorbed 
attention.  Lucy  had  relaxed  a little  and 
now  leaned  against  the  door,  watching 
the  face  of  Man’el  with  troubled  eyes. 
Tony  had  been  playing  to  her  all  the 
evening.  Now  he  displayed  his  cards 
abruptly. 

“ Look  how  it  is,  my  father.  Do  you 
think  if  I had  come  home  begging  and 
whining,  things  would  be  like  they  are? 
No.  I didn’t  want  to  come  back,  and 
here  I am  thrown  at  the  door.  I looked 
for  nothing — asked  for  nothing  — and 
what  do  I find  ?”  He  flung  a hand  about 
him.  “My  house — my  money.  Now  I 
can  go  away,  wherever  I want,  with  new 
clothes  on  my  back  and  money  in  my 
pocket.  And  with  me  ” — he  turned  swift- 
ly toward  the  doorway — “with  me  I can 
take  my — ” 

“Lucy!”  Man’el  was  on  his  feet  at 
last.  He  beckoned  to  the  girl  with  a 
fine  gesture,  the  gesture  he  had  played 
in  the  game  all  these  years,  the  gesture 
to  which  he  had  clung  all  the  length  of 
that  day  as  the  one  thing  left  to  him 
from  the  wreck  of  his  dream,  since  the 
symbol  through  which  he  had  offered  his 
gTeat  love  to  Lucy  had  taken  on  flesh 
and  blood  and  desires  of  its  own,  and 
stood  there  to  claim  what  she  had  offered 
it  blindly.  But  when  he  made  that  ges- 
ture he  did  it  superbly,  with  a fine  flour- 
ish. He  called  to  the  girl,  “Lucy,  come 
here.” 

And  Lucy  went,  moving  rigidly.  Tony, 
without  rising,  looked  at  her  with  bright 
eyes,  taking  her  in  deliberately  from  the 
slim  ankles  to  the  soft,  clinging  hair  of 
her  head.  I saw  that  much  from  the 


open  door,  whither  I had  moved.  Then 
he  rose  quickly,  with  a little  laugh,  and 
closed  the  door,  leaving  me  in  the  empty 
blackness. 

As  I passed  down  through  Cook  Street 
I saw  the  weather  signals  still  flying  on 
Town  Hill.  The  black  expanse  of  the 
harbor  was  pricked  by  the  riding-lights 
of  a score  of  strange  ships.  Highland 
Light  was  dead,  shrouded  in  vapor.  All 
around  the  outside  the  whistling  - buoys 
talked  dismally  of  the  fog.  The  world 
was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a great 
sickness. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Through 
the  shifting  crowds  on  the  front  street 
moved  Man’el,  walking  between  his  son 
and  Lucy.  Lucy’s  hand  was  on  his  arm 
and  her  eyes  were  lowered  under  the 
stare  of  all  the  curious  people.  Her  hair 
was  done  in  the  tight  complexity  of  a 
ceremonial  occasion,  a little  spot  of  high 
color  burned  on  either  cheek.  They  were 
on  their  way  to  put  up  the  banns,  or  the 
“ reading  out,”  as  they  say  in  Old  Harbor. 

All  that  afternoon  Man’el  made  him- 
self insinuatingly  conspicuous  about  the 
streets.  His  talk  — and  he  talked  with 
every  one — was  all  of  his  plans  for  his 
own  future.  Never  did  any  one  embark, 
prospectively,  upon  such  alluring  and 
fabulous  adventures  in  contentment.  But 
we  might  all  have  been  figures  of  clay; 
he  was  talking  to  himself,  in  a desperate 
attempt  to  silence  a wild  design  which 
persistently  refused  to  be  silenced. 

It  was  a losing  fight — had  been  from 
the  beginning,  and  he  knew  it.  About 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  weather 
signals  were  hauled  down  from  the  pole 
on  Town  Hill,  and  immediately  after- 
ward the  whole  water-front  took  on  a 
new  life  of  noisy  and  purposeful  move- 
ment. A strident  riot  of  fog-horns  blared 
shoreward  from  invisible  ships,  calling 
on  straggling  crews  to  come  off;  men 
plunged  into  the  black  mouths  of  wharf 
lanes,  on  their  ways  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  We  of  the  town  gathered  along 
the  wharves  to  watch  the  departure  of 
the  strangers.  One  of  the  ships,  a brigan- 
tine of  our  own,  was  bound  out  to  the 
Islands,  and  three  fishermen,  near  me 
on  Mayo’s  wharf,  were  pointing  her  out 
to  one  another,  riding  formless  within  the 
triangle  of  her  swaying  lights,  with  ges- 
tures of  special  interest  and  good-will. 
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I have  always  remembered  those  gestures 
as  strangely  significant. 

For  at  that  moment  Man’el  Costa  must 
have  been  clambering  over  the  rail  of 
that  brigantine,  a fugitive.  How  it  came 
to  be  known  so  quickly  is  a thing  I can- 
not explain.  The  news  of  it  sprang  up 
in  every  man’s  words  along  the  water- 
front like  a spontaneous  growth — Man’el 
Costa’s  going  back  to  the  Azores. 

We  all  wondered  why  he  was  going, 
and  at  this  of  all  times,  and  what  he 
had  said  to  Tony  and  Lucy.  Men  put 
the  question  and  speculated  on  the  an- 
swers in  loud  hails  across  the  open  spaces 
between  the  wharves — simple  people,  un- 
abashed in  face  of  the  romantic. 

Now  we  know  that  he  had  said  noth- 
ing to  either  of  them.  He  had  gone 
furtively,  straining  at  the  oars  of  some 
obscure  dory,  his  face  turned  toward  the 
black  silhouette  of  the  town  and  con- 
torted with  that  expression  of  malignant 
rage  that  stood  for  fear  of  himself — like 
a sullen  outcast  fleeing  under  the  dark- 
ness from  the  scene  of  some  misdeed. 
Inwardly,  I believe,  he  went  with  the  old 
valiant  sweetness,  playing  the  game  with 
himself  to  the  end. 

Then,  suddenly,  Lucy  was  among  us. 
I wish  I could  make  you  see  her  as  I 
saw  her,  standing  in  a circle  of  light  on 
the  sand  near  the  shore  of  Mayo’s  wharf. 
The  rays  of  the  lantern  at  her  feet  picked 
out  her  features  in  a new,  odd  aspect, 
and  as  though  with  the  very  inversion 
of  the  accustomed  light  the  familiar 
spirit  of  Lucy  Miera  had  given  place 
to  that  of  a stranger.  A Lucy  had 
grown  up  in  Old  Harbor  — they  had 
all  known  her  — unfailingly  sweet,  shy 
without  false  constraint,  always  trying 
to  understand  the  other  and  question- 
ing herself  if  she  failed,  a flower  lifting 
her  cup  to  her  world  without  thought 
that  it  might  be  soiled.  But  here,  sud- 
denly, was  a thing  of  fire,  a spirit  of 
naked  flame  burning  high  in  writhing 
and  tormented  magnificence.  Her  arms 
were  out  before  her  in  tense  appeal,  her 
fingers  clenched,  her  head  thrown  back; 
her  words  were  low  and  monotonous  and 
unbearable,  carrying  undiminished  to  the 
edges  of  the  crowd. 

“ Take  me — oh,  take  me !” 

For  she  had  seen  at  last.  The  hand 
of  sudden  and  compelling  necessity  had 


shown  her  what  the  length  of  dead  years 
might  never  have  been  able  to  make  her 
understand.  In  a flash  of  light  it  had 
stripped  her  ideal  of  its  fanciful  vest- 
ments and  shown  her  the  spirit  of  Man’el, 
who  had  always  and  inevitably  lived 
there.  Then  she  knew  that  she  wanted 
Man’el,  only  Man’el,  passionately,  ter- 
ribly, her  soul  and  blood  calling  out  for 
him  with  all  the  pent-up  flood  of  years — 
and  that  he  was  gone. 

“Take  me  — oh,  take  me!”  she  was 
crying. 

Then  men  in  the  circle  about  her  stood 
abashed  and  helpless,  because  they  could 
not  understand.  One  among  them  did 
understand,  but  he  stood  aloof  as  the 
solitary  spectator  of  a vast  tableau,  real- 
izing with  the  relish  of  a connoisseur 
that  here  was  a masterpiece.  He  had 
the  cue  to  dissolve  the  tableau,  and,  being 
so  pleased  with  the  spectacle,  he  withheld 
it  for  an  agonizing  time,  marked  off  by 
the  grating  of  distant  anchor- rodes. 

When  he  gave  it  finally,  his  light  words 
did  not  carry  to  us,  but  we  could  see 
by  his  gesture  that  he  was  explaining 
something  to  the  men  about  him.  Be- 
fore we  understood  what  it  was  all  about, 
the  circle  of  light  was  empty  and  a sound 
of  crying  oars  passed  below  us  in  the 
dark. 

After  that  we  watched  the  lights  in 
the  harbor  — the  light  in  the  harbor. 
Some  one  would  cry  out,  “ There  she 
moves  — I guess  they  didn’t  catch  her.” 
And  then,  after  a long  minute  or  so,  from 
another,  “ No,  that  wasn’t  her — that’s  her 
to  the  west’ard.”  Then  it  became  certain 
that  she  was  moving,  that  her  light  was 
passing  other  lights,  that  she  was  gone. 
We  were  still  trying  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  new  finality  of  things,  when  the 
note  of  the  crying  oars  grew  upon  us 
once  more. 

Well,  they  were  there,  Man’el  and 
Lucy,  in  the  stem  - sheets  of  the  dory, 
looking  at  each  other  as  men  and  women 
have  looked  at  one  another  through  the 
ages.  The  men  who  rowed  that  dory  will 
never  say  much  about  it;  when  they  do, 
it  is  that  the  two  talked  to  each  other 
as  strangers  who  had  heard  of  each  other 
for  years  but  had  never  met.  I saw  them 
walk  up  the  slope  of  that  beach  together, 
against  the  background  of  a black  and 
tumultuous  crowd — alone  in  all  the  world. 
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IT  has  been  intimated  in  a previous 
article  that  in  the  strictest  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  the  only  really 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  an  American- 
ism is  a word  or  phrase  naturally  used 
by  an  educated  American  which  under 
similar  conditions  would  not  be  used  by 
an  educated  Englishman.  The  emphasis, 
it  will  be  seen,  lies  on  the  word  “edu- 
cated.” To  set  off  the  speech  of  the  il- 
literate American  against  the  speech  of 
the  cultivated  Englishman  is  as  unscien- 
tific as  it  would  be  to  set  off  the  speech 
of  the  London  cockney  against  that  of 
the  cultivated  American.  Comparison  of 
the  usage  of  two  different  countries  can 
properly  be  made  only  between  members 
of  the  same  social  class. 

Furthermore,  this  definition  of  Amer- 
icanism needs  another  limitation,  so  far 
as  these  particular  articles  are  concerned. 
They  are  in  general  given  up  to  the 
consideration  of  the  words  and  phrases 
found  in  the  written  tongue  and  not  in 
the  one  spoken.  In  every  country  the 
colloquial  speech  of  the  most  cultivated 
embraces  a far  wider  range  and  variety 
of  words  and  phrases  than  the  same  men 
would  permit  themselves  to  use  in  the 
printed  page.  Even  he  who  is  the  most 
reckless  in  writing  would  never  think  of 
assuming  to  himself  there  a liberty  of 
expression,  not  to  call  it  license,  which 
he  indulges  in  unhesitatingly  in  con- 
versation. The  two  general  principles 
which  have  just  been  laid  down  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  modifications.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  important  to  say  that  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  restricted  to 
the  written  speech  of  educated  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a result, 
slang,  vulgarisms,  colloquialisms,  and  the 
grammatical  blunders  of  the  illiterate — 
which  last  are  apt  to  be  the  same  in  all 
countries — do  not  come  under  considera- 


tion. This  is  not  because  all  the  terms 
excluded  are  in  themselves  unimportant. 
The  language  of  low  life  is  often  pic- 
turesque and  forcible.  It  is  from  that 
quarter  that  the  literary  language  not 
infrequently  recruits  its  own  exhausted 
energies.  But  until  such  expressions 
have  become  embodied  in  the  classical 
speech  they  have  to  be  disregarded  by 
him  who  limits  his  attention  to  that. 

Restrictions  such  as  these  narrow  large- 
ly the  field  to  be  covered.  It  is  far,  in- 
deed, from  being  extensive.  The  truth 
is,  the  moment  we  give  up  the  con- 
sideration of  terms  necessary  to  depict 
American  scenery  and  American  life, 
manners,  and  customs  — for  which  no 
equivalents  exist — we  have,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  but  a beggarly  account  of 
words  to  bring  out  sharply  the  differences 
of  educated  speech  as  found  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Furthermore,  these 
differences  tend  to  become  fewer  with 
the  increase  of  intercommunication.  Still 
they  exist.  One  cause  for  divergence  of 
speech  was  inevitable  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  American  continues  to  re- 
tain words  and  meanings  of  words  which 
were  in  frequent,  if  not  in  general  use, 
both  literary  and  colloquial,  when  his 
ancestors  left  their  native  land.  It  is 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  a language  trans- 
ported from  one  country  to  another  is 
fairly  certain  to  undergo  what  is  tech- 
nically called  an  arrest  of  development. 
This  is  especially  sure  to  be  the  case  at 
periods  when  not  only  are  distances  vast 
but  intercommunication  infrequent.  In 
the  country  emigrated  from,  words  once 
familiar  drop  gradually  out  of  use.  New 
words  are  introduced  to  replace  them. 
Others  again  change  their  meaning.  Of 
two  words  once  existing  side  by  side  and 
denoting  essentially  the  same  thing,  one 
is  taken  and  the  other  left.  In  this 
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movement  of  speech  the  transferred  lan- 
guage has  little  or  no  part.  Not  only 
are  the  words  which  have  been  brought 
over  retained;  they  are  retained  in  their 
original  sense.  Hence  in  time  the  lan- 
guage of  the  colony  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  mother-country  tends  to  seem, 
if  not  to  be,  archaic  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  latter. 

Such  a result  has  been  distinctly 
manifest  in  the  language  of  this  coun- 
try. Many  of  our  so-called  American- 
isms represent  the  English  usage  of  the 
former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  original  settlements  were  made 
here.  Most  of  this  class  of  transported 
words  were  heard  then  everywhere  in 
cultivated  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  had  their  native  home  in  the  Eng- 
lish dialects.  They  have  never  been  used 
in  English  literature,  at  least  on  any 
scale  worth  considering.  But  brought 
over  to  America,  they  became  here  part 
of  the  common  tongue.  Take  one  notable 
illustration.  Cracker,  as  the  designation 
of  a thin,  hard  biscuit,  is  widely  used 
with  us  by  all  classes.  Nowr  this  term  is 
not  entirely  unknown  to  English  litera- 
ture, but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  in  it 
any  recognized  position.  In  the  dialects 
of  northern  England  and  in  parts  of 
(Scotland  it  is,  however,  not  infrequent. 
From  those  quarters  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility brought  to  America.  Here  it  has 
come  into  general  if  not  into  universal 
use. 

Very  few,  indeed,  are  the  instances  in 
which  either  the  transported  word  or  the 
meaning  of  it  has  died  out  in  England 
itself.  It  is  used  at  times;  but  still  it 
is  heard  there  so  little,  and  so  frequently 
heard  here,  that  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic it  comes  to  be  considered  as  a dis- 
tinctive mark  of  American  speech.  No 
reader  of  Shakespeare  needs  to  be  told 
that  he  often  uses  mad  in  the  sense  of 
u angry.”  When  Hotspur  tells  Henry  IV. 
that  the  popinjay  lord  who  had  been  sent 
to  demand  his  prisoners  made  him  mad, 
he  makes  use  of  an  expression  likely  to 
be  heard  at  any  moment  from  the  mouth 
of  an  American.  Very  noticeable,  too, 
upon  the  speech  of  this  country  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  Bible,  the  main 
reading  of  the  early  New  England  colo- 
nists. For  instance,  the  authorized  ver- 
sion uses  the  adjective  ill  half  a score  of 


times,  but  it  never  uses  it  of  any  bodily 
ailment.  There  is  also  in  it  no  mention 
of  illness.  In  both  cases  it  is  sick  and 
sickness  that  are  invariably  found;  and 
they  are  found  very  often.  The  same 
usage  is  generally  characteristic  of 
Shakespeare  also.  Ill,  referring  to  phys- 
ical indisposition,  is  employed  by  him 
about  a dozen  times,  while  sick,  in  the 
same  general  sense,  can  be  found  over  a 
hundred.  This  practice  remains  with  us. 
Though  ill  is  used,  it  is  not  used  so 
frequently  as  the  word  it  has  largely 
supplanted  in  the  mother-country;  for 
English  speech,  at  least  English  col- 
loquial speedi,  has  largely  abandoned 
the  once  general  employment  of  sick. 

It  practically  limits  it  to  sickness  of  the 
stomach.  Or  take  again  a common  use 
of  the  adjective  homely,  as  applied  to 
personal  appearance.  The  Bible  has  not 
the  word  at  all  in  any  sense.  In  this 
particular  sense  Shakespeare  has  it  but 
three  times.  But  when  we  reach  a little 
later  period  it  is  a natural  inference  that 
such  meaning  must  have  been  very  prev- 
alent. Otherwise  Milton  could  hardly 
have  represented  Comus  as  saying: 

“ It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 

They  had  their  name  thence.” 

This  now  regular  usage  in  America 
has  never  died  out  in  England.  It  can 
be  found  in  various  later  authors.  But 
though  surviving  there,  it  has  little  of 
the  vigorous  life  this  meaning  of  the 
word  retains  here.  Accordingly,  so  em- 
ployed it  may  be  called  an  Americanism. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that 
the  limitation  of  the  differences  between 
English  and  American  usage,  not  merely 
to  the  speech  of  the  educated,  but  to  their 
written  speech,  restricts  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  to  a comparatively  small 
number  of  words.  Yet  few  as  these  are, 
they  are  too  many  to  be  treated  in  the 
pages  of  a magazine.  Accordingly  it  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  and  en- 
forcing principles  that  examples  are  ad- 
duced. Some  idea  can  be  got  of  their 
character,  however,  by  the  examination 
of  two  words,  one  a noun  and  the  other 
an  adjective.  Where  an  Englishman 
says  autumn , the  American  generally 
says  fall.  Both  terms  have,  indeed,  been 
more  or  less  in  use  in  the  two  countries : 
but  the  frequency  of  the  employment  of 
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the  latter  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and 
its  infrequency  on  the  other  entitle  it 
to  the  right  of  being  designated  as  an 
Americanism.  The  variation  of  usage 
extends  even  to  the  meaning.  In  popular 
speech  autumn  comprises  in  England  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober; in  America  it  comprises  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November.  This  dif- 
ference of  signification  is  very  possibly 
due  for  its  continuance,  if  not  for  its 
origin,  to  difference  of  climatic  condi- 
tions. But  when  we  come  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  words  themselves  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  this 
particular  divergence.  Autumn,  indeed, 
is  common  enough  with  us;  but  though 
somewhat  frequent  in  literature,  it  is  not 
often  heard  in  colloquial  speech.  The 
exact  reverse  is  true  of  England,  save 
that  there  fall  is  altogether  less  used 
than  autumn  is  here. 

Still  fall,  though  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land, has  never  gone  out  of  use,  at  all 
events  out  of  literary  use.  It  has  turned 
up  occasionally,  from  the  beginning  at 
least  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Ascham 
in  his  Toxophilus,  published  even  before 
the  accession  of  her  predecessor,  Mary, 
divided  the  year  into  four  seasons — 
spring-time,  summer,  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
winter.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  even 
spring  is  not  used  by  him  without  a 
limiting  noun.  Fall  of  the  leaf,  as  a 
designation  for  “ autumn,"  appears  at 
irregular  intervals  during  all  the  later 
periods  of  modern  English  down  to  the 
latest.  In  the  Pickwick  Papers  the  bag- 
man,  in  the  story  he  tells,  observes  that 
•^my  uncle's  great  journey  was  in  the 
fall  of  the  leaf."  This  full  phrase  is  per- 
haps not  so  common  as  the  simple  word 
itself,  as  it  appears  in  the  not  infrequent 
contrast  of  spring  and  fall.  Of  this  no 
insignificant  number  of  illustrations  are 
to  be  found  in  English  literature.  But 
the  independent  employment  of  the  word 
is  the  one  which  concerns  us  here.  It 
was  apparently  not  often  used;  still  it 
was  used.  In  Dryden's  translation  of  the 
tenth  satire  of  Juvenal  occur  the  lines: 

“ . . . What  crowds  of  patients  the  town- 
doctor  kills, 

Or  how,  last  fall,  he  rais’d  the  weekly 
bills.” 

Again,  in  Congreve's  “Love  for  Love," 
Sir  Sampson  Legend  describes  himself. 


“ I'm  none  of  your  forced  trees,"  he  says, 

“ that  pretend  to  blossom  in  the  fall,  and 
bud  when  they  should  bring  forth  fruit." 
Still,  unless  my  own  experience  has  been 
unfortunate — and  it  may  have  been — the 
use  of  fall  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  lit- 
erature of  England  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Even  the  few 
times  it  occurs  it  seems  ordinarily  to 
appear  in  the  fuller  phrase  “fall  of  the 
year."  So  rare  is  it,  in  fact,  that  when 
Browning,  who  is  given  to  linguistic 
surprises,  employs  it,  in  his  “ Red  Cotton 
Night-cap  Country,"  without  this  addi- 
tion, its  presence  comes  to  most  of  us 
with  something  of  a sense  of  surprise. 
In  this  same  poem,  it  may  be  added,  he 
mentions  dry  goods  as  a designation  of 
textile  fabrics.  This  expression,  though 
of  English  origin,  is  often,  perhaps  usu- 
ally, characterized  as  an  Americanism. 
Browning,  however,  seems  to  be  unaware 
of  any  such  attribution.  In  speaking  of 
the  mayor  of  Saint-Rambert,  he  says : 

“ Dry  goods  he  deals  in,  grocery  beside.” 

The  other  word  referred  to  is  the  ad- 
jective rare,  as  designating  meat  partial- 
ly cooked.  The  corresponding  English 
term  is  underdone . The  history  of  the 
former  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
just  given  of  fall.  Both  rare  and  under- 
done are  used  in  the  two  countries;  in 
each,  one  is  heard  regularly,  the  other 
infrequently.  Very  many  absurd  deriva- 
tions have  been  concocted  for  the  word 
now  generally  regarded  as  an  American- 
ism. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
it  is  quite  as  distinct  in  its  origin  as  in 
its  meaning  from  the  more  common  term 
derived  from  the  Latin  rams.  This  our 
adjective  is  genuinely  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
is  to  be  noted  here  that  a number  of 
words  now  beginning  with  the  liquids 
l,  n,  and  r once  possessed  an  initial  h. 
Thus  loaf  was  originally  hlaf,  nut  was 
hnut,  roof  was  hrof.  When  the  aspirate 
ceased  to  be  pronounced,  our  ruthless  an- 
cestors, not  having  the  reverential  atti- 
tude of  their  descendants  toward  un- 
necessary and  misleading  letters,  began 
their  work  of  ruining  the  language  by 
incontinently  dropping  the  initial  h as 
having  outlived  its  usefulness.  To  words 
of  this  class  belonged  our  rare.  Its 
original  form  was  hrer.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  it  is  defined  as  “raw,  un- 
original from 
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cooked.”  Like  the  rest  of  its  class  it 
also  proceeded  to  treat  contumeliously 
the  initial  h.  In  the  spellings  rere,  rear, 
later  rare,  it  had  and  continues  to  have 
a vigorous  existence  in  certain  of  the 
English  dialects.  To  some  extent  this 
remains  true  also  of  the  cultivated  speech. 
In  the  latter,  however,  it  was  for  a long 
time  mainly  used  to  designate  eggs 
boiled  soft.  Later  it  came  to  the  front 
in  a more  general  sense.  Yet  in  spite 
of  its  occasional  appearance  in  literature, 
it  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
speech  of  educated  men  in  England. 
The  contrary  is  true  of  America.  Ap- 
parently it  was  from  the  dialects  that 
the  word  made  its  way  into  ordinary  use 
in  this  country.  Yet  though  rare  is  now 
exceedingly  common  and  has  been  so  for 
a long  time,  it  is  a singular  fact  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  Pickering’s  early  dic- 
tionary of  Americanisms  nor  in  the  much 
fuller  one  of  Bartlett,  though  the  last 
edition  of  the  latter’s  work  came  out  as 
late  as  1870. 

These  two  examples  serve  to  make  clear 
the  nature  of  the  real  distinction  which 
exists  between  the  speech  of  educated 
men  in  the  two  countries.  The  further 
distinction  between  the  usage  of  the 
cultivated  and  the  uncultivated  Amer- 
ican has  not  always  been  preserved  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other 
side,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes, 
rarely  is  the  slightest  attention  ever  paid 
to  it.  The  results  are  naturally  remark- 
able. To  the  student  of  language  there 
is  nothing  more  edifying,  when  it  is  not 
amusing,  than  the  struggles  of  the  aver- 
age English  writer  to  represent  what  he 
chooses  to  consider  American  speech.  A 
sort  of  conventional  lingo  has  long  been 
established  as  the  correct  thing.  No  edu- 
cated man  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ever  thought  of  using  it.  Worse  than 
that,  even  the  uneducated  never  use  it 
as  a whole,  though  scattered  words  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  it  they  may  oc- 
casionally employ.  He  who  familiarizes 
himself  with  the  language  imputed  to 
Americans  in  English  comic  papers  and 
English  novels  comes  speedily  to  observe 
that  a variety  of  words  and  expressions 
has  sprung  up  to  represent  their  speech 
which  has  never  been  actually  spoken 
by  any  collective  body  of  human  beings 
anywhere,  if  ever  by  a single  human 
Vox..  CXXVII.— No.  7f>s.— 35 


being.  It  apparently  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  writer  has  been  in 
this  country  or  not,  or  even  if  he  has 
been  born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  goes  complacently  over  the  same  old 
ground,  introduces  the  same  old  words 
and  phrases,  and  repeats  the  same  old 
observations.  In  truth,  the  representa- 
tion of  American  speech  found  in  the 
Sam  Slick  of  the  Nova-Scotian,  Judge 
Ilaliburton,  or  in  the  novels  of  the  born 
Canadian,  Grant  Allen,  are,  if  possible, 
greater  travesties  of  it  than  that  per- 
petrated by  any  purely  English  author. 

Belief  in  this  representation  of  a speech 
that  never  was  spoken  seems  to  extend 
to  men  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
exempt  from  the  ignorance  displayed  in 
its  concoction.  Macaulay,  for  instance, 
even  as  early  as  1832,  must  have  come 
in  contact  with  some  educated  Amer- 
icans. He  must  have  known  how  they 
talked.  But  we  find  him  in  that  year 
writing  to  his  sister  that  he  had  just 
received  a message  from  a Yankee.  His 
Yankee,  in  all  probability,  was  a New- 
Yorker,  who  is  not  a Yankee.  The  pur- 
port of  his  correspondent’s  communica- 
tion was  to  ask  him  for  particulars  about 
his  life  to  be  prefixed  to  a proposed  edi- 
tion of  his  works.  “ I guess,”  was  Ma- 
caulay’s comment,  “that  I must  answer 
him  slick  right  away.”  These  words  are 
to  be  taken  in  jest,  as  they  are  intended. 
They  are  contained  in  a private  letter 
which  the  writer  could  never  have  ex- 
pected to  see  published.  Nevertheless 
they  give  us  a fair  conception  of  the 
ignorance  generally  prevailing;  for  no 
American,  educated  or  uneducated,  would 
ever  have  thought  of  employing  seri- 
ously such  a collocation  of  words.  It 
is  interesting  as  showing  how  naturally 
a man  of  Macaulay’s  knowledge  and  at- 
tainments dropped  into  the  conventional 
phraseology  of  the  English  comic  papers. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  he  really  fancied 
that  he  was  using  a manner  of  speech 
heard  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 
An  American  might  as  justly  have  put 
into  Macaulay’s  own  mouth  some  such 
expression  as  “ Get  hout  of  ’ere.”  More 
justly,  indeed ; the  latter  sentence  could 
be  heard  in  England;  his  own  would  have 
been  heard  nowhere  in  this  country. 

If  a blunder  like  this  could  be  per- 
petrated by  a man  of  Macaulay’s  intel- 
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licence  and  wide  observation,  little  sur- 
prise need  be  felt  at  the  extraordinary 
mess  of  linguistic  riionstrosities  perpe- 
trated under  the  guise  of  Americanisms 
by  men  who  lack  the  knowledge  he 
possessed,  but  abound  in  prejudices  in 
which  he  was  lacking.  The  result  i9  re- 
markable enough  when  they  set  out  to 
represent  the  speech  of  American  men ; 
when  it  comes  to  represent  that  of 
American  women,  to  use  Colley  Cibber’s 
phrase,  they  “ outdo  their  own  outdoings.” 
Exceptions,  to  be  sure,  always  exist  to 
general  rules.  By  him  who  is  on  the  look- 
out for  it,  grotesque  and  ungrammatical 
and  vulgar  expressions  will  be  heard  at 
times  from  the  lips  of  inhabitants  of 
every  country;  occasionally,  too,  in  quar- 
ters where  we  should  least  expect  it.  But 
it  is  always  the  grossest  of  blunders  to 
pick  out  the  exceptional  as  the  type  of 
the  general.  In  particular,  educated 
women  the  world  over  are,  as  a body,  far 
more  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  language 
than  men  of  the  same  class.  Especially 
is  this  a characteristic  of  those  highly 
cultivated.  The  fact  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  possession  by  them  of  greater  natural 
refinement  and  to  the  consequent  in- 
stinctive shrinking  from  anything  bor- 
dering on  the  coarse  and  vulgar.  Hence 
their  comparatively  slight  ^addiction  to 
slang  or  toleration  of  expressions  sug- 
gestive of  the  indelicate  or  low. 

All  this  is  true  of  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  American  wom- 
an as  depicted  in  the  English  novel,  es- 
pecially in  that  of  the  minor  English 
novelist,  uses  the  most  extraordinary 
conglomeration  of  words  and  phrases  that 
was  ever  raked  together  from  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  colloquial  speech. 
As  represented  there,  she  is  linguistically 
one  of  the  most  fearful  and  wonderful 
creations  that  the  human  imagination 
has  ever  concocted.  She  combines  in  her 
utterance  all  the  time-worn  peculiarities 
which  the  British  traveler  long  ago  dis- 
covered and  faithfully  reported  to  his 
countrymen.  Necessarily  she  speaks 
through  her  nose.  Certain  words  and 
phrases  are  constantly  on  her  lips.  She 
“ guesses  ” and  “ fixes  ” to  an  extent  that 
would  astound  those  most  addicted  to 
the  use  of  the  words.  She  is  fond  of 
saying  “ jest  lovely,”  “jest  elegant.”  As 
a result  of  her  assumed  sensitiveness 


about  employing  the  word  leg,  she  is  in- 
variably particular  to  substitute  for  it 
limb.  These  and  scores  of  other  phrases 
which  have  done  duty  for  generations  are 
assumed  to  adorn  her  speech  on  all  oc- 
casions. If  the  portrait  is  drawn  from 
life,  one  is  naturally  led  to  wonder  what 
sort  of  American  women  those  are  who 
manage  to  get  into  reputable  English 
circles;  for  it  is  there  that  they  are 
represented  as  appearing.  They  certain- 
ly could  not  get  into  similar  circles  in 
their  own  land.  It  is,  in  truth,  a libel 
upon  cultivated  English  society  to  repre- 
sent such  persons  as  having  effected  an 
entrance  into  it.  The  novelists  appear  to 
felicitate  themselves  in  all  sincerity  upon 
their  success  in  reproducing  American 
speech  in  the  language  they  put  in  the 
mouths  of  American  women.  In  a cer- 
tain sense  the  result  may  do  credit  to 
their  imaginative  powers,  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  a reflection  upon  their  in- 
telligence. 

There  is,  however,  a measurable  pallia- 
tion for  errors  of  this  sort  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen.  Certain  of  our  own 
writers  are  to  some  extent  responsible 
for  them ; none  more  so  perhaps  than 
Lowell,  who  in  his  Biglow  Papers  rav- 
aged all  New  England  in  search  of  quaint 
words,  quaint  phrases,  quaint  colloquial- 
isms, quaint  pronunciations,  and  quaint 
grammatical  peculiarities,  and  blended 
them  together  in  one  volume  of  wise 
and  witty  sayings.  Collectively,  however, 
they  have  never  been  used  by  any  single 
man  or  in  any  single  community.  But 
more  responsible  than  all  others  arr 
probably  the  compilers  of  Americanisms, 
at  least  the  early  compilers.  In  their 
volumes  little  or  no  heed  was  paid  to 
the  distinction  between  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  speech.  Furthermore,  no 
sufficient  attempt  has  been  made  to  sep- 
arate the  local  from  the  general.  A word 
entitled  to  be  calk'd  an  Americanism 
should  have  at  least  an  approach  to 
universality.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should 
be  familiar  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  whether  they  dwell  in 
the  East  or  in  the  remote  West,  in  the 
North  or  in  the  South.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  has  been  done  thoroughly;  in  the 
earlier  dictionaries  it  was  hardly  even 
attempted.  The  peculiarities  of  small 
communities,  even  of  individuals,  dwell- 
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ing  in  different  parts  of  a country 
stretching  over  three  thousand  miles  of 
territory  have  been  jumbled  together  un- 
der one  general  title  of  Americanisms. 
The  result  is  that  a curious  hodge-podge 
of  words  and  expressions  is  attributed 
to  the  whole  country  which  no  one  out- 
side of  some  particular  region  could  ever 
comprehend. 

Now  there  may  be  a justification  for 
including  all  these  various  sorts  of  words 
in  a single  volume.  At  least  there  would 
be  a pretext;  for  a vocabulary  confined 
to  the  speech  of  the  educated  class  here, 
so  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  England, 
would  make  an  exceedingly  slim  volume. 
Only,  in  any  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject,  the  fact  ought  to  be  brought  out 
clearly  that  while  these  expressions  may 
represent  a form  of  speech  used  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America,  they  do  not 
characterize  the  speech  of  America  as  a 
whole.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly shown  that  in  any  dictionary 
representing  cultivated  speech  a great 
deal  contained  in  these  vocabularies 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  would 
be  the  cockney  isms  of  London  or  dialectic 
words  and  phrases  of  anywhere  in  a dic- 
tionary representing  the  speech  of  the 
educated  class  of  England.  The  peculiar 
difficulty  of  separating  with  us  the  local 
from  the  general  may  be  conceded.  In 
no  other  country  does  change  of  resi- 
dence take  place  on  so  grand  a scale.  A 
population  as  restless  as  the  sea -wave  is 
wandering  constantly  hither  and  thither. 
Not  only  do  comparatively  few  die  where 
they  are  bom,  but  the  distance  which 
separates  the  cradle  from  the  grave  is 
often  the  breadth  of  a continent.  It  is 
inevitable  under  such  conditions  that 
peculiar  expressions  which  characterize 
the  speech  of  one -part  of  the  country 
should  be  transported  to  another  and 
frequently  a remote  part.  This  involves 
special  labor  and  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
original  home  of  many  words  and  phrases, 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
spread.  The  task  of  making  a collection 
satisfactory  to  the  student  of  language 
is  thereby  largely  increased.  None  the 
less  does  the  duty  of  so  making  it  re- 
main. 

Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  actual  facts  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  habit  of  making  America 


responsible  for  the  creation  or  employ- 
ment of  words  to  which  individuals  have 
taken  a dislike.  This  is  a practice  which 
once  prevailed  in  England  on  a grand 
scale.  Nor  even  yet  has  it  disappeared 
among  the  prejudiced  or  ill  - informed. 
Let  us  take  a striking  instance.  In  1834 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  died.  In  the 
year  following,  specimens  of  his  “ table- 
talk  ” appeared  under  the  editorship  of 
his  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge.  In 
that  work  the  poet  and  philosopher  is 
represented  as  relieving  his  mind  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  as  it  most  assuredly  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  his  metaphysical  utterances 
rested  on  a more  solid  foundation  than 
his  linguistic.  One  instance  is  given  in 
which  he  devoted  his  attention  to  a word 
which  has  caused  trouble  to  generations. 
UI  regret,”  said  he,  “ to  see  that  vile  and 
barbarous  vocable  talented  stealing  out 
of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  re- 
views and  most  respectable  publications 
of  the  day.  Why  not  shilling ed,  far - 
thinged,  ienpenced,  efc.  ? The  formation 
of  a participle  passive  from  a noun  is  a 
license  that  nothing  but  a very  peculiar 
felicity  can  excuse.  If  mere  convenience 
is  to  justify  such  attempts  upon  the 
idiom,  you  cannot  stop  till  the  language 
becomes,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
corrupt.  Most  of  these  pieces  of  slang 
come  from  America.” 

The  expression  of  opinion  in  the  last 
sentence  about  the  place  of  origin  of 
objectionable  words  was  enthusiastically 
re-echoed  by  the  editor  of  the  work  in  a 
note  to  the  passage.  “ They  do,”  he  said, 
emphatically,  “ and  T dare  say  since  Mr. 
Washington  Irving’s  i Tour  on  the  Prai- 
ries’— the  best  English,  on  the  whole,  he 
has  yet  written — we  shall  have  eventuate 
in  the  next  year’s  Annuals.”  There  is  no 
need  to  concern  ourselves  here  with  the 
dismal  forebodings  of  the  speedy  appear- 
ance in  the  Annuals  of  the  verb.  It  is 
with  the  adjective  we  have  to  do.  Cole- 
ridge does  not  say  specifically  that  this 
particular  formation  was  an  American- 
ism, though  he  may  be  thought  by  the 
ordinary  reader  to  imply  it.  Tt  has  not. 
however,  escaped  having  its  birthplace 
assigned  to  this  country  by  others,  not 
because  they  knew  it  to  be  so — for  that 
they  did  not  know — but  because  it  seemed 
satisfactory  to  have  it  so.  There  is, 
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furthermore,  no  doubt  that  this  particular 
adjective  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy for  generations.  Just  as  there 
are  men,  so  there  are  words,  which  seem 
born  to  endure  contumely.  They  are 
constantly  subjected  to  the  hardest  sort 
of  buffetings  both  from  the  wise  and  the 
unwise.  One  of  these  unfortunates  is 
talented . Like  reliable,  it  has  always  had 
a thorny  road  to  travel.  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  he  would  not  use  it,  first  because 
it  was  not  wanted,  and  secondly  because 
it  is  never  heard  “ from  those  who  speak 
very  good  English.”  This  latter  state- 
ment, if  correct,  would  be  ample  justifi- 
cation for  not  employing  it.  But  the 
reason  that  Coleridge  gave  for  his  denun- 
ciation of  it  was  in  no  sense  a reason  at 
all.  He  missed  the  only  possible  linguis- 
tic objection  to  it.  The  word  contains  a 
plain  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  tal- 
ents. But  in  the  narrative  which  Christ 
delivers  to  His  disciples  it  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  plural  talents  that  is  honored, 
not  the  possessor  of  the  single  talent. 
He  is  the  one  who  is  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  outer  darkness.  It  was  to  that 
place  many  enemies  of  the  derived  word 
would  have  liked  to  have  both  it  and  its 
users  sent. 

Accordingly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  origin,  objection  to  this  adjective 
should  be  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  ought  to  be  formed  from  the 
plural  and  not  from  the  singular.  That, 
however,  with  this  ending  was  practical- 
ly impossible.  But  the  termination  ed 
added  to  the  noun  is  in  itself  perfectly 
regular.  Coleridge’s  remark  upon  such 
a derivation  was  nothing  but  an  error 
springing  from  his  ignorance.  He  was 
merely  repeating  the  well-known  criti- 
cism which  Johnson  had  made  in  his 
life  of  Gray.  “ There  has  of  late  arisen,” 
wrote  Johnson,  “ a practice  of  giving  to 
adjectives  derived  from  substantives  the 
termination  of  participles;  such  as  the 
cultured  plain,  the  daisied  bank ; but  I 
was  sorry  to  see  in  the  lines  of  a scholar 
like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring.”  From 
the  general  attitude  Johnson  took  to  this 
poet  we  may  well  afford  to  doubt  the 
deep  - seatedness  of  his  sorrow.  At  all 
events,  there  was  no  reason  for  it;  for  ed 
in  such  cases  is  an  adjective  termination. 
It  is  not  a participial  one,  though  its 


form  coincides  with  that  of  the  past 
participle.  Furthermore,  it  had  not  late- 
ly sprung  up,  as  he  asserted ; it  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  period  of  the  language. 
Illustrations  of  it  can  be  found  in 
writers  who  flourished  centuries  before 
either  one  of  these  two  censurers  of  it 
was  born.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
bigoted  Johnson  should  fail  to  bear  in 
mind  the  words  of  a writer  he  never 
loved;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  Coleridge  could  have  forgotten, 
among  other  instances,  the  “ sworded 
seraphim  ” and  the  “ mooned  Ashtaroth  ” 
of  Milton’s  “ Hymn  on  the  Nativity.” 

This  sort  of  censure  of  words  in  com- 
mon use  wherever  English  is  spoken  is 
due  generally  to  pure  ignorance.  To  the 
same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  ex- 
traordinary conception  of  the  usage 
prevalent  in  this  country.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  frequently  reinforced  by  prejudice 
and  hostility,  the  ever-ready  guides  to 
credulity  and  error.  But  such  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  So  far,  indeed,  from  the 
caricature  of  American  speech  being  in- 
variably duo  to  antipathy,  it  has  some- 
times been  accompanied  with  warm  and 
almost  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
character  portrayed.  Take  the  case  of 
Fullalove  in  Charles  Reade’s  novel  Hard 
Cash.  He  is  manifestly  a special  favor- 
ite of  the  author.  No  small  share  of 
time  and  space  is  spent  in  enlarging 
upon  his  ability,  his  energy,  and  resource- 
fulness. He  is  described  as  engineer, 
mechanician,  inventor,  hunter,  student, 
dreamer,  and  philanthropist.  In  all 
emergencies  he  is  found  equal  to  the 
situation.  The  language  put  into  his 
mouth  is  also  invariably  entertaining; 
linguistically,  however,  it  is  even  more 
grotesque.  It  is  all  the  more  entertain- 
ing to  the  American  reader  for  the  re- 
moteness of  the  resemblance  it  bears  to 
anything  ever  heard  in  real  life.  As 
coming  from  a man  possessed  of  the  in- 
tellectual gifts  with  which  Fullalove  is 
credited,  it  is  simply  impossible.  Yet  it 
is  fairly  certain  that  Reade  was  giving 
the  sort  of  speech  which  he  honestly 
believed  to  be  prevalent  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
even  more  certain  that  it  was  a lingo 
which  was  never  spoken  in  its  entirety 
by  mortal  man  anywhere. 
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tone  which  is  a confession  that  one  knows 
one  should  have  had  much  more  to  say. 
Mrs.  Morton  flickered  her  eyebrows  to 
show  what  a grief  their  forgetfulness  was 
to  her,  and  this  caused  her  sister  to  say 
with  weighty  feeling: 

“Naturally  that  was  in  my  mind,  but 
I cannot  say  it  was  my  sole  reason  for 
coming.  I felt  that  father  needed  me.” 

“He’s  not  ill?”  Mrs.  Morton’s  voice 
took  a droll  drop  to  the  honestly  anxious. 

“ Of  course  not ; he’s  as  fit  as  a fiddle. 
There  was  no  need  for  Barbara’s  coming. 
I was  here.”  Miss  Tate  spoke  as  one 
intrenched. 

“ Not  that  I had  any  idea  you  were 
here,  Aunt  Harriet.” 

Mrs.  Morton  eyed  her  relatives  curious- 
ly, mizzled  at  a certain  asperity  in  their 
tone.  “Where  is  father?”  she  asked. 

The  question  caused  an  uncomfortable 
pause;  then  Barbara  said: 

“ Up-stairs.  He — he  prefers  sitting  in 
his  bedroom.” 

“But  why?” 

“ That’s  the  way  men  get  when  there 
are  no  women  around ; they  get  queer, 
that’s  why!”  Miss  Harriet  quitted  the 
room  with  what  one  is  obliged  to  admit 
was  a flounce. 

“ I don’t  understand  it  at  all,  Barbara.” 
Mrs.  Morton  sank  into  a chair,  feeling  a 
nervous  dread  that  the  situation  was  not 
wholly  simple. 

“There’s  nothing  to  understand.  T’ve 
felt  for  years  that  it  wasn’t  right  for 
father  to  be  left  alone,  and  so  T decided 
to  come  and  make  him  a long  visit  with 
the  intention  of  perhaps  giving  up  my 
flat  for  good  in  the  spring.  Of  course 
it  is  a sacrifice,  but  I felt  it  was  my 
duty.  It  is  so  awful  for  father  with  no 
women  to  look  after  him.  But  what 
should  T find  when  I got  here  but  +hat 
Aunt  Harriet  had  left  her  favorite  pen- 
sion in  Florence  and  arrived  here  the 
day  before,  with  the  sole  reason  that  she 
felt  father  needed  her.  It’s  so  perfectly 
silly.  I was  here.  She  only  irritates 
father.” 

“You  weren’t  here  when  she  got  here.” 

“ No,  but  T was  coming.”  Barbara’s 
anger  was  rising. 

“ Well,  if  you  both  arrived  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  father  from  be- 
ing lonely,  why  does  he  stay  up-stairs?” 

“T  don’t  know;  T think  Aunt  Harriet 


gets  on  his  nerves.  He  has  his  collection 
of  beetles  all  along  the  corridors,  and  she 
says  the  beetles  molder  away  into  dust- 
some  of  them  are  getting  ragged  at  the 
edges  — and  that  we  are  all  breathing 
beetles,  and  that  vexes  father.” 

“Poor  father!”  Mrs.  Morton  again 
sighed. 

“ Of  course  he  has  got  into  queer 
ways  — a man  living  alone  does  — and 
Rankin’s  as  set  in  his  ways  as  a brick 
in  mortar.  If  the  house  were  to  burn 
down  he  would  go  right  on  putting  the 
cinders  to  rights.  He  acts  as  though  we 
weren’t  here,  and  when  he  sets  the  table 
he  places  a book-rest  in  front  of  father’s 
place.  It  holds  a newspaper  in  the  morn- 
ing, Lamb  or  Ilazlitt  for  luncheon,  and 
Epictetus  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne  for 
dinner.  I don’t  think  father  means  to 
be  rude,  but  he  forgets,  and  Aunt  Har- 
riet and  I sit  like  dummies  while  father 
chuckles  over  what  he  is  reading.” 

Mrs.  Morton  shook  her  head  sadly, 
then  suddenly  stopped.  “ But  if  he 
chuckles  he  must  be  cheerful !” 

“ Oh,  he  is  very  cheerful.  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know  why.  There,  you  can  hear 
him  humming  now.”  They  listened,  and 
in  the  room  above  a voice  was  heard  to 
carol  out  something  about  “ Up  in  a 
balloon,  boys,  up  in  a balloon.” 

Mrs.  Morton  jumped  to  her  feet.  “ I’m 
going  up  to  sec  him.  The  dear  old  thing 
doesn’t  know  I’m  here.”  She  left  the 
room  and  ran  along  the  hall  and  up  the 
stairs.  Reaching  a door,  she  tapped, 
then  called  out,  “Guess  who’s  here!” 
There  was  no  answer.  She  repeated  her 
challenge  in  a slightly  flatter  tone,  and 
finally  a voice  called,  “ Come  in,  if  you 
must.”  She  entered  and  found  a slender, 
rather  elegant  figure,  attired  in  bristling 
tweeds,  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
tinkering  with  a small  instrument. 

He  did  not  look  up  as  she  entered,  but 
said,  pleasantly,  “Dusting?”  She  re- 
mained standing  in  the  doorway,  and  at 
this  greeting  exclaimed  in  protest,  “ Fa- 
ther, it  is  I.” 

Mr.  Tate  raised  a pair  of  quizzical, 
studious  eyes  and  laughed  out:  “Bless 
me,  it’s  Margot.  T was  so  busy,  and  T 
knew  it  was  a woman’s  voice,  and  T 
thought  it  was  a maid  wanting  to  dust. 

How  are  you.  dear?”  He  kissed  her, 
and  his  eye  went  back  to  his  instrument. 
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“ But,  father  dear,  you  haven’t  any 
maids  now;  you’ve  just  Rankin  and  his 
son.” 

“ True,  true,  but  we  used  to  have  them, 
and  I forgot.  I’ve  got  the  nicest  little 
instrument  here  for  gaging  the  rainfall, 
Margot;  want  me  to  explain  it  to  you? 
It  got  a bit  bent  in  transit,  and  I was 
just  fixing  it.” 

Mrs.  Morton  ignored  his  offer  and 
looked  about  the  room.  Its  austere  bare- 
ness was  an  appeal  to  her  womanhood. 
“Father,  father,”  she  wailed,  “what  have 
you  done  to  your  room  ?” 

Mr.  Tate’s  face  lighted  up.  “ Isn’t  it 
splendid?  The  idea  is  quite  my  own. 
You  know  a bedroom  should  be  perpetual- 
ly clean,  so  I have  eliminated  everything 
that  won’t  keep  clean.  I thought  of 
going  without  hair-brushes,  confining  my- 
self to  a comb,  but  I decided  not  to,  for 
I particularly  want  to  avoid  appearing  ec- 
centric. It  makes  the  room  a great  suc- 
cess, doesn’t  it?”  He  beamed  so  sweetly 
at  his  bare  spaces  and  shining  surfaces 
that  his  daughter  was  forced  to  a faint 
nod. 

More  cheerily  she  asked,  “ Is  it  be- 
cause you  like  your  bedroom  so  much 
that  you  don’t  stay  down-stairs  with  Aunt 
Harriet  and  Barbara?” 

Mr.  Tate  pursed  his  lips  and  buzzed  a 
sound  of  uncertainty  for  half  a minute 
before  he  answered.  “ No — er — no,  not 
precisely.” 

His  daughter’s  pretty  head  was  wagged 
patronizingly,  and  she  murmured,  “ Poor 
father  I” 

It  was  a match  to  her  father’s  smolder- 
ing emotions.  They  flamed.  “ That's 
the  reason  I stay  up  here,  Margot,  be- 
cause they  wag  their  heads  at  me  and 
say,  ( Poor  father!’  Now  you’ve  begun 
it,  and  I won’t  have  it.  I’m  not  decrepit 
and  I’m  not  imbecile,  yet  when  all  you 
women  act  like  that  I feel  as  though  I 
were  both.  What  did  they  come  here  for, 
anyway  ?” 

“ Oh,  father,  I really  think  that’s  un- 
kind. 6 They  ’ are  your  own  daughter 
and  sister.” 

“ Those  are  not  the  roles  in  which  they 
came.  They  came  as  women,  to  a house 
without  women.  They  didn’t  come  to 
visit  me.  They  came  with  all  the  official 
bustle  of  a life-saving  brigade.  IIow 
would  you  like  it,  if  you  were  perfectly 


strong  and  healthy,  to  have  some  ama- 
teur ambulance  crew  bandaging  your 
legs  together,  stiffening  you  up  with  un- 
necessary splints,  covering  your  mouth 
with  surgeon  plaster?  You’d  hate  it.  1 
hate  it.” 

“Father  dear,  it’s  simply  madness  to 
talk  like  that.  They  have  both  made 
sacrifices  in  order  to  prevent  your — well, 
your — well,  to  see  that  everything  is  all 
right.  They  felt  you  needed  them,  and 
I do  think  you  ought  to  be  nice  to  them.” 

Mr.  Tate  took  long,  nervous  strides 
up  and  down  the  room,  ramming  his 
hands  into  his  trousers  pockets,  his  hair 
seeming  to  bristle  of  its  own  accord. 
“ Now  I’ve  got  to  be  nice  to  them  be- 
cause it  would  hurt  them  if  I didn’t  let 
them  be  nice  to  me.  That  is  a pickle 
of  fish.” 

The  worried  lady  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  said  with  dignified  gentle- 
ness, slightly  intoned,  “ I hope,  father, 
that  you  realize  why  I’ve  come.” 

“ Bless  me,  no.  Why  have  you  come  ?” 
Mr.  Tate  stopped  in  his  striding  and 
blinked  at  her,  conscientiously  wondering 
if  there  was  something  he  had  forgotten 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten. 

“I  couldn’t  let  you  be  alone  on  your 
wedding  anniversary.”  She  sent  him  a 
delicately  quivering  smile. 

“God  bless  my  soul,  when  is  it?”  Ilis 
face  wore  a startled,  guilty  expression. 

“ Father  dear,  it’s  to-morrow.” 

“ Not  to-morrow,  Margot.  I can’t  have 
it  to-morrow.  I’m  going  fishing  to-mor- 
row.” 

He  started  his  strides  again,  this  time 
with  a jaunty  swing  as  of  one  who  is 
looking  forward  to  contentment. 

“ But  how  can  you  have  it  any  other 
day  when  it  is  to-morrow?”  Mrs.  Morton 
was  beginning  to  weary  of  gentle  reproof, 
and  her  tone  was  growing  more  frankly 
argumentative. 

“ Well,  you  and  Aunt  Harriet  and 
Barbara  celebrate  it.  That’s  the  idea ; 
have  champagne.”  Mr.  Tate  stopped  be- 
fore her  with  a little  dancing  step  of 
h a p py  adjustment. 

“Father,  you  are  incorrigible.  Here 
I come  down  from  town  expressly  to  be 
with  you,  and  you  go  off  fishing.” 

“You  come  fishing,  too,  will  you? 
That  would  be  ripping.”  He  sat  down 
beside  her  and  took  her  hand,  his  nose 
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with  her  husband,  and  unless  one  has 
the  habit  it  is  so  difficult  to  discover  any 
other  reason  for  living  with  a person.” 

“Randolph,  I don’t  believe  you  ever 
said  such  a thing  in  your  wife’s  time.” 

“No;  probably  not.”  Mr.  Tate  looked 
very  chastened. 

“ To  continue,  then : I think  Barbara 
should  live  with  her  husband.  That  is 
her  place,  managing  her  own  home  and 
her  own  husband.” 

Mr.  Tate’s  nose  began  to  quiver  again, 
but  his  sister’s  next  sentence  stopped  it. 

“Barbara  is  not  happy.” 

Mr.  Tate  warmed  to  eloquence.  “ My 
dear  Harriet,  why  should  she  be?  My 
late  wife  had  so  many  ideals  about  a good 
woman’s  influence  that  Barbara  married 
a scapegrace  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
reforming  him.  I forbade  the  marriage. 
Parental  interference  made  her  sure  she 
was  right,  and  she  ran  off  with  him.” 

“ You  mean  he  ran  off  with  her.” 

“I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  a 
good  woman  is  determined  to  take  care 
of  something,  that  something  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  it.” 

There  was  a pause,  during  which  Mr. 
Tate  gnawed  his  mustache  with  vigor. 
Presently  his  sister  said: 

“Well,  don’t  you  think  she  ought  to 
be  with  him  now?” 

“He  won’t  let  her  be.  He  says  he  is 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  that  the  climate  isn’t 
fit  for  her.  Probably  the  addition  which 
he  makes  to  the  general  heat  causes  his 
statement  to  be  quite  true.” 

“ But  the  poor  child  must  do  some- 
thing.” 

“How  do  you  mean — do  something?” 

“My  dear  Randolph,  if  a woman 
hasn’t  some  one  to  look  after,  furniture 
or  a husband  or  something,  it's — it’s  bad 
for  her.” 

Mr.  Tate’s  worry  and  bewilderment  in- 
creased; he  asked,  pathetically,  “ Do  you 
think  so,  Harriet?” 

“ Of  course  I do.  I don’t  know  what 
the  world  is  coming  to.  The  women  have 
kept  the  world  going  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  now  it  is  just  as  though  no 
one  believed  it,  or  liked  it,  or — or  in- 
tended to  let  them  go  on  doing  it. 
Things  were  very  different  in  my  time. 
Which  reminds  me.  how  long  is  Margot 
going  to  stay  here  — how  long  can  her 
home  get  along  without  her?” 


Mr.  Tate  shot  his  arms  out  at  right 
angles,  rose  from  his  chair  like  a geyser;  . 
his  rain  - gage  fell  to  the  floor,  rolled 
in  front  of  him,  and  his  second  stride 
crushed  it  into  the  carpet.  He  jumped 
off  it  as  though  hoping  by  his  quick  re- 
traction to  make  the  false  step  as  if  it 
had  never  been;  and,  stopping  only  an  in- 
stant to  gaze  on  the  wrecked  instrument, 
he  again  rammed  his  hands  into  his 
trousers  pockets  and  strode  from  the 
room. 

On  the  veranda  he  encountered  Bar- 
bara. 

“ Hullo,  dad ! May  I speak  to  you  a 
moment?”  She  paused,  confident,  and 
was  surprised  to  have  her  father  turn, 
enter  the  house,  ascend  the  stairs  two  at 
a time,  and  lock  himself  into  his  bed- 
room. In  her  amazement  she  stood  gaz- 
ing after  him,  then  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  to  find  her  aunt  face  downward 
on  the  floor,  her  head  for  the  moment 
invisible  under  the  sofa.  In  a second  it 
appeared,  followed  by  a hand  and  arm, 
which  in  turn  was  followed  by  a sofa- 
cushion  and  a velvet  picture  frame. 

“ Aunt  Harriet,  what  under  the  sun 
are  you  doing?” 

“ I am  seeing  the  extent  to  which 
your  father’s  eccentricity  will  carry  him. 
When  we  are  out  of  this  room  he  comes 
in  and  conceals  things.  He  did  the  same 
thing  yesterday.  I can't  be  too  glad  I 
came  when  I did.  If  Randolph  had  lived 
alone  much  longer  he  would  have  been 
as  mad  as  a hatter.  Mark  my  word,  a 
house  without  a woman  in  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a part  of  civilization.  That  is  a 
perfectly  good  velvet  frame.”  The  object 
of  her  approbation  having  been  dusted 
violently.  Miss  Tate  proceeded  to  peer 
behind  and  under  all  pieces  of  furniture 
that  might  in  any  way  offer  a place  of 
concealment. 

“Aunt  Harriet,  you  wouldn’t  be  hurt, 
would  you,  if  I said  that — that  I think 
perhaps  what  you  are  doing  irritates 
father,  and  that  I believe  I know  how 
to  manage  him,  and  that  I believe  it 
would  be  better  if  you  let  me  take  care 
of  father.  I — T’d  love  to.” 

“ My  dear  Barbara,  there  is  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  where  your  duty  lies. 
You  should  be  in  Porto  Rico  at  this  mo- 
ment guiding  your  husband’s  footsteps.” 

Hot  blood  flamed  in  the  young  woman’s 
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cheeks,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  “ How 
could  you!”  she  hurried  from  the  room. 

Miss  Tate  restored  the  room  to  what 
she  felt  to  be  its  normal  condition,  then 
installed  herself  in  a seat  of  vantage  and 
took  out  her  knitting.  She  stopped  fre- 
quently and  looked  about  in  search  for 
something  provocative  of  activity.  A 
faint  scowl  settled  on  her  brows  on  find- 
ing nothing.  She  had  given  Rankin 
orders  for  the  day,  and  he  had  reminded 
her  by  his  manner  that  he  had,  without 
her  orders,  successfully  kept  house  for 
Mr.  Tate  for  years.  Perhaps  she  ought 
to  discharge  him  for  impertinence;  still 
his  agitation  was  perhaps  to  be  accounted 
.for  by  the  fact  that  Barbara  and  Margot 
had  also  given  him  orders  for  the  day. 
She  must  speak  to  Barbara  and  Margot.  It 
never  did  for  more  than  one  woman  to  at- 
tempt to  run  the  same  house.  She  must 
have  that  clearly  understood.  For  a few 
minutes  she  knitted  busily ; then  glancing 
out  of  the  window,  she  noticed  a tree 
bearing  plums.  Instantly  she  rang  the 
bell.  Rankin  came  after  a somewhat 
longer  pause  than  pleased  her. 

“ Rankin,  I see  some  plums  out  there. 
Have  any  preserves  been  made?” 

“No,  madam.” 

“Why  not,  Rankin?” 

“Mr.  Tate  dislikes  preserves,  madam.” 

“ Oh !”  Miss  Tate  had  but  the  mono- 
syllable to  offer. 

“ Unless  you  would  care  for  preserves, 
madam.” 

Rankin  was  unenthusiastic,  but  re- 
garded the  formal  courtesies. 

“ No.  I dislike  them  myself.  How- 
ever, all  the  ripe  fruit  should  be  care- 
fully picked  and  wiped  before  being  laid 
away.” 

“ It  was  picked  this  morning,  madam.” 

“ And  wiped  ?” 

“ And  wiped.” 

“ Very  well,  Rankin ; that  is  all.”  Ran- 
kin left,  and  Miss  Tate  marveled  to  her- 
self how  quickly  one  lost  the  knack  of 
housekeeping.  Odd  as  it  seemed,  she 
could  think  of  nothing  to  do.  She  con- 
tinued to  knit  for  a second;  then  rising 
briskly,  she  marched  up-stairs,  and,  rap- 
ping sharply  at  the  room  of  each  niece 
in  turn,  asked  if  she  were  coming  down 
for  tea.  They  both  replied  that  they 
were,  and  Miss  Tate  descended  the  stairs. 

Her  nieces  came  down  to  tea;  her 


brother  did  not.  Her  nieces  had  obvious- 
ly been  crying.  Miss  Tate  was  crisply 
cheerful. 

“ You  don’t  know  how  glad  I am  to  be 
back  in  my  own  country,”  she  pattered. 

“ One  really  gets  very  tired  of  pensions . 

It  was  particularly  bad  this  winter.  All 
Italy  was  packed,  to  the  very  last  thing 
that  could  be  called  a bedroom,  with 
middle-aged  women.  Women  everywhere. 

I didn’t  suppose  there  were  so  many 
women  in  the  world.  They  look  very 
silly  going  around  in  that  loose,  dreary 
fashion.  Why  were  they  not  in  their 
homes  looking  after  some  one  or  some- 
thing I do  not  know.” 

“ Perhaps  some  one  or  something  pre- 
ferred their  staying  in  Italy.”  Barbara’s 
tone  was  edged. 

“Nonsense!  I was  there;  I realized 
that  I ought  to  be  here,  and  I came. 
Probably  the  others  have  a like  duty  if 
they  would  only  see  it.  This  cream  is 
far  too  thick,  very  bad  for  me;  I must 
tell  Rankin  to  put  a little  milk  in.” 
Miss  Tate  was  momentarily  growing  more 
pleased  with  her  situation. 

Barbara  opened  her  mouth  to  speak, 
and  such  was  the  prophecy  of  her  man- 
ner that  Margot  trod  quickly  on  her  foot. 
Barbara  closed  her  mouth. 

“ The  house  always  seems  so  strange 
without  dear  mother.”  Margot  smiled 
with  gentle  reminiscence. 

“Wonderful  woman,  your  mother;  she 
wouldn’t  leave  home  for  a day.”  Miss 
Tate  wagged  her  head  over  such  noble 
sticking  to  one’s  post. 

Margot  looked  distressed.  “Wouldn’t 
she?  I had  forgotten  that.  She  — she 
could  have,  couldn’t  she?” 

“ How  do  you  mean — could  have  ?” 

“ She  wasn’t  afraid — ?” 

“Afraid?”  The  exclamation  came  in 
two  voices,  the  accompanying  stares  both 
being  turned  toward  Margot’s  anxious 
face. 

“ 1 just  meant  — I just  mean  — oh, 
nothing.”  She  bowed  her  head  over  her 
teacup  to  hide  the  tears  that  had  welled. 

The  other  two  exchanged  glances. 

“My  dear,  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you: 
are  you  not  happy  with  Jim?”  Miss 
Tate  spoke  in  a voice  sufficiently  sepul- 
chral to  suit  an  answer  in  the  negative 
if  that  should  be  the  outcome  of  her 
question. 
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“ Of  course  I am !”  The  decisiveness 
of  the  answer  made  it  fairly  seem  an 
explosion  directed  against  Miss  Tate. 
“I  adore  Jim.  Please  don’t  say  such 
things.” 

“Then  what  is  the  matter?” 

“ What  was  the  matter  with  you  in 
Florence  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then  why  did  you  leave?” 

“ I had  to.” 

“ Well,  that  is  why  I left  home.” 

“You’ve  left  home!”  Again  the  ex- 
clamation came  in  two  voices. 

“ I’m  going  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
father  for  a while.”  The  misery  in  her 
face  was  disarming.  The  other  ladies 
seemed  full  to  the  brim,  yet  for  the  mo- 
ment unable  to  overflow.  Miss  Tate  was 
the  first  to  manage  it. 

“ Margot,  I will  not  have  it.  As  your 
aunt  I claim  the  authority  to  say  it  must 
not  be.  To  leave  Jim  in  this  way,  for 
no  reason,  when  you  are  not  needed 
here — ” 

Mrs.  Morton  rose  and  with  quivering 
lips  left  the  room.  Miss  Tate  gaped  after 
her,  and  when  the  door  closed  she  turned 
to  Barbara,  uncertain  and  distressed. 

“ I declare  I have  hardly  spoken  to  a 
soul  to-day  that  they  haven’t  rushed  out 
of  the  room.”  Remembering  that  Bar- 
bara had  been  one  of  the  number,  she 
flushed,  and  said,  a little  tremulously, 
“I  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  the  pension, 
but  if  both  you  and  Margot  want  to  run 
your  father’s  house,  why — ” she  stopped, 
biting  a lip  that  would  twitch  convul- 
sively. Barbara  raised  a pair  of  strong, 
young  arms  above  her  head,  stretched 
them  to  their  full  length,  and  then,  drop- 
ping them,  said  with  a weary  laugh, 
“ Everything  is  beastly,  Aunt  Harriet, 
but  don’t  you  give  in.” 

They  sat  silent  by  the  disordered  tea- 
table.  Out  in  the  hall  Mr.  Tate  could 
be  heard  opening  the  cabinets  containing 
his  beetles.  A precious  specimen  had 
arrived  that  morning.  It  was  apparently 
being  installed.  The  sounds  of  Mr. 
Tate’s  activity  were  accompanied  by  his 
favorite  refrain,  “ Up  in  a balloon,  boys, 
up  in  a balloon.”  For  some  reason  the 
proximity  of  this  happy  bustle  irritated 
the  two  ladies,  and  they  rose  and  arrayed 
themselves  for  walking. 

Dinner  that  night  began  in  an  at- 


mosphere of  severe  strain.  Miss  Harriet 
delayed  taking  the  place  opposite  Mr. 
Tate  until  all  eyes  were  on  her,  when 
the  poor  lady  murmured,  “ I do  not  wish 
to  preside  if  any  one  else  cares  to  more 
than  I do.”  A chorus  of  “Nonsense! 
Tut,  tut,  my  dear  aunt  Harriet!”  an- 
swered her  hesitancy,  and  she  sat,  shak- 
ing her  head  and  moving  her  lips  with- 
out quite  enough  intention  to  cause  any 
words  to  be  heard.  Rankin  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  join  in  the  protest 
against  her  deprecations.  It  could  hard- 
ly have  been  otherwise,  yet  she  felt  that 
his  correct  silence  covered  human  reser- 
vations. 

The  faces  of  the  two  young  women 
still  showed  depressing  signs  of  recent 
ravaging  emotion.  Miss  Harriet’s  ex- 
pression was  no  longer  the  cheerful  one 
of  the  afternoon.  The  ladies  made  no 
attempt  at  conversation,  and  Mr.  Tate 
smiled  serenely  into  his  book,  his  food 
finding  its  way  to  his  mouth  more  by  the 
directings  of  Providence  than  by  any 
aid  he  gave  it. 

Once  he  pulled  himself  from  his  vol- 
ume, said,  “Well,  well,  well!”  in  a 
superlatively  loud  and  cheerful  voice, 
and  then  suddenly  realizing  the  quality 
of  the  social  atmosphere,  returned  to  his 
book  with  much  the  manner  of  an  un- 
expectedly chilled  diver  making  for  his 
bath-house.  It  took  him  but  a half-page 
to  forget  his  recent  experience,  and  pres- 
ently an  appreciative  and  absent-minded 
“ Good,  very  good !”  broke  the  silence. 
Mr.  Tate’s  contentment  served  to  height- 
en the  surrounding  distress.  He  was  a 
brightly  shining  light  that  made  more 
dense  the  near-by  gloom. 

The  dessert  had  been  reached  when 
Mr.  Tate  exclaimed:  “Rankin,  here  is 
something  apropos  of  what  you  were  say- 
ing the  other  day  about  the  unemployed : 
‘ There  is  no  rivalry  so  bitter  as  that  of 
the  active  and  idle  for  what  they  con- 
sider an  opportunity  for  exercise  of  their 
capabilities.  Nothing  makes  for  unhap- 
piness so  surely  as  to  look  for  an  entry 
into  the  scheme  of  the  universe  and  find 
none,  and  no  other  factor  is  greater  in 
the  turning  of  the  unemployed  into  the 
unemployable.’  ” Mr.  Tate  capped  his 
extract  with:  “Very  true;  undoubtedly 
very  true.  It  was  interesting  that  you 
noticed  it,  Rankin.” 
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Miss  Harriet  rose,  her  serviette  in  use 
as  a handkerchief.  “ I never  expected  to 
be  treated  so — to  be  told  I was  jealous 
of  my  own  nieces — to  be  classed  as  an 
unemployable.  I have  been  unhappy, 
but — ” Her  feelings  prevented  further 
speech.  Her  nieces  were  on  either  side 
of  her;  they  followed  her  as  she  left  the 
room,  comforting,  soothing,  creating  a 
hubbub  of  sound  that  effectually  assisted 
Mr.  Tate  in  the  idea  that  some  one  had 
gone  suddenly  mad,  and  that  it  was  per- 
haps himself.  When  they  had  quitted 
the  room  he  turned  in  horror  to  Rankin, 
who  stood  near  blinking  rapidly. 

“Rankin,  what  has  happened?  Tell 
me  at  once.  Is  m.v  sister  ill?” 

“No,  sir,  no,  sir;  I don’t  think  it’s 
that,  sir.” 

“But  what  is  it?  I saw  nothing,  I 
heard  nothing,  and  then  suddenly — ” 

“ I think  it  was  what  you  were  read- 
ing, sir.” 

“But  what  was  I rending?  Good 
heavens,  what  has  the  psychology  of  the 
unemployed  got  to  do  with  my  sister?” 

“She  thought  it  had  everything,  sir. 
She  thought  you  Avere  referring  to  her, 
sir.  Most  ladies  are  what  you  might  call 
out  of  jobs,  sir,  and  some  of  them  feels 
it,  and  it  don’t  do  to  say  too  much.” 

“Bless  me,  bless  me!  I’d  bite  out  my 
tongue — ” Mr.  Tate  stared  with  appalled 
eyes  at  the  spot  where  his  sister  had  a 
moment  ago  sat.  Suddenly  he  rose  to 
dash  after  her,  to  undo  what  damage  he 
could.  Margot  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
he  sat  down  again.  Rankin  discreetly 
disappeared. 

“Well,  I’ve  done  it,  haven’t  I?”  Ilis 
despair  was  so  complete  that  his  daugh- 
ter did  not  add  to  it.  She  spoke  almost 
lightly. 

“ Oh,  you’ve  done  it,  dad.” 

“How’s  your  aunt?  Prostrate?” 

“ She’s  calming  down  a little.  Bar- 
bara is  comforting  her  by  telling  her  that 
she  is  unhappy  and  out  of  a job,  too. 
Aunt  Harriet  says  she  can’t  stand  going 
back  to  that  pension  of  extra  women, 
and  Barbara  says  that  if  she  isn’t  needed 
somewhere  it  will  kill  her.  They  both 
sounded  so  awful  T had  to  come  away.” 
A break  in  her  voice  was  the  last  straw 
for  Mr.  Tate  to  bear. 

“ Margot,  don’t  cry,”  he  pleaded.  “ I 
couldn’t  stand  it.” 


She  smiled  faintly  instead.  “ Dad, 
don’t  you  need  any  of  us  ?” 

“Need  you,  need  you?  Margot,  noth- 
ing like  this  ever  happened  to  me  before. 
What  has  come  over  you  all  ? The  other 
two  haven’t  husbands  at  home  to  look 
after,  but  aren’t  you  all  right?” 

“ My  dear  dad,  that  was  the  special 
reason  I had  for  coming  here.  I’m  so 
unhappy.” 

“ Another  of  ’em ! Gad,  I’m  snowed 
under.  What  do  you  mean,  Margot?” 

“ Mother  taught  me  that  woman  was 
man’s  inspiration.  I tried  to  inspire 
Jim  until  I found  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  I didn’t  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.  I saved  his  money  until 
he  made  so  much  that  now  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  spend  it.  The  boys  are  at 
school,  and  from  time  to  time  I am  al- 
lowed to  send  them  tennis  - rackets  or 
towels.  Jim  had  a clever  mother,  so  that 
I can’t  nag  him  as  I would  have  had  to 
if  he  had  had  a dull  one.  As  a last  resort 
1 tried  housekeeping  on  the  efficiency 
plan,  motion  study,  routing,  time-cards — 
you  know;  it’s  in  all  the  magazines. 
Well,  as  the  result  of  that  there’s  nothing 
left  for  me  to  do  in  my  house.  I am  so 
unhappy  at  home  I don’t  know  what  to 
do,  and  there’s  no  use  in  my  leaving 
home,  because  no  one  would  notice  it  if 
I did.” 

“ My  poor  child!”  Mr.  Tate  was  over- 
come. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  about  us, 
dad  ?” 

“ Do  ?” 

“ Which  of  us  are  you  going  to  have 
live  with  you?” 

“ But — but  I don’t  see  the  connection.” 

“ You’re  our  only  chance.  Unless 
there’s  something  wrong  somewhere 
there’s  nothing  for  a woman  to  do. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  here, 
with  no  woman  about.  Which  one  shall 
you  let  stay  ?” 

Mr.  Tate  was  in  a state  of  collapse. 
Tie  seemed  to  l>e  coercing  himself  into 
saying  the  right  thing,  but  it  took  an 
inordinate  amount  of  persuasion.  Final- 
ly the  wrong  thing  gathered  such  strength 
that  it  passed  beyond  his  control  and 
hurst  into  speech.  “I  won’t  have  it; 
it’s  absurd  to  propose  it!  I’m  sixty-one, 
and  if  T can’t  be  trusted  to  order  my 
own  food  and  keep  myself  clean  at  that 
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Christina,  Duchess  of  Milan,  by 

Holbein 

ALTHOUGH  claimed  by  Germany,  Holbein  is  really 
, a mixed  product.  Bom  in  Augsburg  when  that 
* ^ city  was  a center  of  wealth  and  commerce  and  in 
frequent  communication  with  Italy,  he  left  it  at  eighteen 
for  Basle,  going  later  to  London,  thus  becoming  less 
Teutonic  and  more  of  a world-observer.  In  England  he 
devoted  himself  to  portraiture,  which  had  grown  in  favor. 
Living  in  an  age  of  religious  controversy  and  bitterness, 
this  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More  could  not 
escape  the  serious  side  of  life*  and  in  all  his  portraits 
there  is  an  air  of  sadness  and  gravity.  He  shows  us  the 
minds  of  his  sitters  as  well  as  their  dress,  their  characters 
as  well  as  their  rank. 

Christina,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  six- 
teen when  Holbein  went  to  Brussels  to  make  a portrait 
of  her  for  Henry  VIII.,  who  sought  a successor  to  Jane 
Seymour.  She  was  already  a widow,  having  been  be- 
trothed to  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  had 
died  soon  after  their  marriage.  Holbein  never  demanded 
many  sittings,  but  made  faithful  drawings,  with  notes  of 
the  color  of  dress,  hair,  and  eyes.  The  collection  of  his 
drawings  at  Windsor  reveals  his  manner  of  working. 

A three  hours'  sketch  served  for  this  portrait,  and  the 
king  was  so  pleased  that  he  sent  a proposal  of  marriage, 
which  she  declined,  saying,  according  to  the  story,  that 
she  would  gladly  accept  the  honor  had  she  two  heads. 
This  story,  however,  is  discredited,  since  the  princess, 
while  willing  to  accept,  was  prevented  by  her  uncle, 
Charles  V.,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  English  mon- 
arch. In  its  simplicity  this  black-robed  figure  is  one  of 
Holbein's  most  enjoyable  works,  whether  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  painting  or  a rendition  of  character.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  long  hung  in  the  English 
National  Gallery. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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INTO  the  Federal  army — the  army  that 
freed  the  slaves — a little  boy  was  Bold. 
Many  in  both  armies  were  younger 
in  years,  smaller  and  more  frail  of  body 
than  he;  his  weakness  was  more  pitiable 
than  that  of  the  youngest  and  smallest 
of  them  all,  for  his  was  of  the  mind. 
Cornelius  Garvin  at  seventeen  was  a 
child  in  a man’s  body — a chaser  of  but- 
terflies, a Barnaby  Rudge.  And  this  boy 
was  stolen  that  he  might  be  sold  into  war 
for  whatever  price  he  would  bring. 

“ Traffickers  in  human  blood,”  his  ab- 
ductors were  called  by  the  mayor  of  Troy, 
in  a letter  to  Governor  Seymour,  of  ifew 
York.  For  although  Cornelius  Garvin’s 
mother  was  but  a washerwoman  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  friendless 
save  for  neighbors  as  poor  as  herself,  yet 
so  fiercely  determined  was  she  in  her 
search  for  her  son  that  servants  and 
doorkeepers,  guards  and  secretaries  were 
brushed  aside  while  she  forced  her  way 
into  the  presence  of  every  man  who,  to 
her,  represented  law  and  power.  To  them 
she  told  her  story — such  a story  as,  once 
heard,  was  never  forgotten.  Mayors  and 
governors,  major-generals  and  private 
soldiers,  grand  juries,  secret  - service 
agents,  editors,  foreign  diplomats — even 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  of  the 
United  States — worked  and  grieved  and 
fretted  and  raged  over  the  fate  of  this 
little  Irish  boy,  a mother’s  only  child. 

In  Troy,  New  York,  in  1862,  the  war 
— as  it  did  everywhere  else — bore  down 
hard.  The  heaviest  burden  was  upon  the 
very  poor;  the  prices  of  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life  became  too  dear  for 
some  to  pay.  Among  those  forced  by 
hunger  to  walk  that  bitter  road  that  lies 
“ over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse  ” were 
Mrs.  Catherine  Garvin  and  Cornelius, 
her  son.  Besides  the  question  of  food, 
the  widow  was  at  her  wit’s  end  to  solve 
another  problem — that  of  longer  keeping 
her  boy  “ Con  ” at  home. 

Martin  Kane  — now  a sergeant  of 


Troy’s  police,  then  a boy  of  eleven  or 
twelve  — remembers  his  old  neighbors 
well. 

“ The  Garvins  ? I can’t  mind  the  time 
when  they  didn’t  live  next  door  to  us  in 
the  other  side  of  the  double  house  in 
Reade’s  Alley.  Us  boys — my  brothers 
and  I and  the  other  boys  in  the  alley — 
used  to  play  with  Con,  and  be  in  and  out 
of  Mis’  Garvin’s  house,  and  playin’  in 
the  back  yard,  and  out  by  Richardson’s 
Pond  all  the  time.  Con,  he  was  older  and 
bigger  and  stronger  than  us ; maybe  that’s 
why  we  liked  to  play  with  him.  And  he’d 
do  about  anything  any  of  us  told  him  to. 
He  didn’t  say  much — just  laughed  a lot 
at  nothin’  at  all — and  there  was  a look 
to  his  eyes  like  the  look  of  windows  in 
an  empty  house.  I mind*  one  night  he 
smashed  Jimmy  O’Bry’n’s  fiddle,  and 
laughed — just  crushed  it  in  his  hands; 
he  didn’t  know  there  was  any  value  to  it ! 
An’  soon  after  that  he  pulled  his  straw 
mattress  out  onto  the  doorstep  and  set 
fire  to  it,  an’  he  laughed  at  that,  too.  I 
guess  it  was  then  that  Mis’  Garvin  gave 
up  trying  to  keep  him  home.” 

And  so  the  County  House  out  in  the 
hills  opened  its  doors  and  took  them  in. 
Spring  came,  and  Mrs.  Garvin  went  bade 
to  see  if  the  world  outside  the  red  brick 
walls  would  let  her  live  in  it  again.  It 
was  ruled  that  once  a month  she  might 
call  at  the  County  House  and  see  her  boy. 
One  time  she  called  and  found  that  he 
was  gone.  After  that  Catherine  Garvin’s 
life  pivoted  on  one  point  and  went  round 
and  round;  she  never  turned  aside,  never 
lost  sight  of  that  one  objective  point — to 
find  Con. 

Where  she  got  her  first  clue  no  one 
knows,  but  suddenly  she  hurried  down  to 
New  York  City.  When  she  came  back 
she  went  straight  to  Captain  John  Arts, 
the  Superintendent  of  County  Poor.  He 
did  not  know  that  Con  had  “left”  the 
County  House.  That  was  a terrible  inter- 
view. These  two  were  old  enemies,  for 
she  had  been  “ troublesome  ” at  the  poor- 
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farm;  but  now,  in  her  grief  and  anger, 
she  was  beside  herself — savage  as  some 
wild  creature  of  the  forest  that  had  been 
deprived  of  its  young.  Captain  Arts,  in 
a statement  which  he  gave  to  the  news- 
papers months  afterward,  wrote  that  Mrs. 
Garvin  told  him: 

“ 1 1 was  in  New  York  looking  for  Con 
when  I met  three  rowdies  from  South 
Troy.  They  asked  me  if  I was  looking 
for  Con.  I said  I was.  They  said,  “ You 
need  not  look  for  him;  he  has  gone  for 
a soldier.”  ’ 99  The  statement  goes  on : 
“ She  said  that  these  rowdies  had  sold 
him  for  $300.  Then  she  charged  that 
Keeper  Taber  had  sold  Con  as  a substi- 
tute for  himself  or  a friend.”  Captain 
Arts,  in  his  fragmentary  account  of  Mrs. 
Garvin’s  accusation,  implies  that,  in  one 
breath,  she  had  charged  two  separate 
perpetrators  with  the  commission  of  the 
same  crime.  Her  meaning,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  infer,  was  that  the  three  men 
of  South  Troy  had  acted  in  collusion 
with  Keeper  Taber  of  the  County  House. 
Perhaps  this  was  her  suspicion  only; 
maybe  the  South  Troy  men  had  tried 
thus  to  shift  the  blame.  After  such  an 
accusation  it  was  open  and  endless  war 
between  Con’s  mother  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  County  Poor. 

Catherine  Garvin’s  unexpected  meet- 
ing with  tlfe  three  young  thugs  suggests 
a sorry  picture — that  of  the  lonely  little 
woman’s  eager  greeting  to  the  familiar 
faces  from  home.  Had  they  met  her 
Connie  ? See  her  as  she  awaits  the  answer 
— the  thin,  worn  body  in  the  plain  black 
dress,  polished  and  green  and  rusty  brown 
with  time,  the  more  rusty  bonnet  that 
perched  far  back  on  the  knob  of  gray- 
streaked  hair;  a little  woman,  who  peers 
up  into  the  hard  faces  and  whose  eyes 
anxiously  follow  every  uneasy  shift,  every 
sidelong  glance  of  the  three.  The  crowds 
that  had  been  so  confusing  but  a mo- 
ment ago  are  forgotten;  those  who  jostle 
against  her  and  eddy  swiftly  past  on 
either  side  are  unfelt,  unseen.  She  has 
eyes  only  for  the  three  who  had  known 
Con  back  home.  Then  came  their  brutal 
answer:  “You  needn’t  look  for  him;  he 
has  gone  for  a soldier  I”  Perhaps  she  was 
stunned,  bewildered  for  the  moment,  and 
let  them  walk  away.  More  in  character 
would  be  the  guess  that  she  screamed  and 
tried  to  seize  them,  and  that  they  broke 


away  and  lost  themselves  in  the  crowd, 
leaving  behind  them  a helpless  little 
woman  crying  something  about  her  Con, 
who  had  been  stolen  to  be  made  a soldier. 

Cornelius  Garvin  was  not  the  first  nor 
the  only  person  to  be  sold  into  the 
army.  Less  than  a month  before  his 
abduction  the  draft  had  been  put  into 
operation,  and  the  riots  to  resist  it  had 
failed.  Any  man  whose  name  had  been 
drawn  from  the  wheel  might  purchase 
exemption  by  the  payment  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  but  it  was  cheaper  to 
hire — or  buy — a substitute.  At  once  a 
horde  of  depraved  men  became  brokers 
in  substitutes,  a new  calling  that  instant- 
ly developed  into  a business  of  immense 
profits  of  which  the  money  paid  to  the 
brokers  by  drafted  men  for  substitutes 
was  the  smallest  part.  Many  of  the 
Northern  states,  made  desperate  by  in- 
effectual efforts  to  fill  their  quotas  of  re- 
cruits, began  to  offer  greater  and  greater 
bounties  to  induce  enlistments;  county, 
state,  and  national  bounties  totaled  to  a 
tempting  sum — in  New  York  as  high  as 
$725.  It  was  this  money  that  brought 
out  the  small-sized  army  of  bounty- 
brokers.  To  their  call  rose  the  scum  of 
the  country.  The  idle,  the  dissolute,  the 
criminal,  flocked  to  the  brokers,  who  en- 
listed them,  shared  with  them  the  cash 
bounties,  and  then,  by  bribery — stupen- 
dous in  its  extent — corrupted  guards  and 
officials  into  permitting  their  recruits  to 
escape  and  be  enlisted  again  and  again 
from  other  districts  or  from  cities  near 
by.  Many  were  of  course  firmly  caught 
and  forced  into  the  army,  but  of  those 
who  never  saw  a musket  there  were  many 
more.  Surgeons  were  bribed  into  accept- 
ing the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  crip- 
pled; clerks  were  taught  to  forge  papers 
on  which  bounty  might  be  collected  for 
recruits  who  had  never  existed.  It  was 
a gold-yielding  Klondike. 

And  this  went  on  for  months  un- 
checked by  the  authorities,  who  seem  to 
have  been  stupefied  by  the  enormity  of  it 
all,  or  blinded  to  it  by  their  own  harass- 
ments.  Worst  of  all,  boys  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  were  drugged  and  enlisted, 
bounty-brokers  and  women  of  the  streets 
swearing  that  they  were  the  parents  of 
these  minors  and  that  they  gave  the 
necessary  consent;  foreigners  unable  to 
speak  English  suddenly  found  themselves 
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in  the  army — they  knew  not  how;  old 
men  were  made  drunk,  their  white  hair 
and  beards  dyed,  and  themselves  started 
for  the  battle-fields  and  camps.  Yet  such 
as  these  could  come  to  their  senses,  com- 
municate with  friends,  and  eventually  es- 
cape. But  for  poor,  helpless  Con  Garvin 
there  could  come  no  such  unclouding  of 
the  mind. 

, Back  in  Troy  his  mother  took  up  the 
search  for  him.  She  could  not  wait  for 
the  promised  investigation  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  County  Poor.  Her  Con  was 
in  the  war;  she  must  find  him  and  bring 
him  home.  Sergeant  Kane,  her  old 
neighbor,  remembers  how  she  came  night 
after  night  to  his  mother,  and  cried  and 
moaned,  or  shrilly  poured  out  a torrent 
of  invective  against  those  who  had  stolen 
her  little  boy — that  was  the  woman  of  her. 
In  the  daytime  she  did  not  weep;  she 
worked  harder  than  most  men  have  ever 
worked,  washing  clothes,  cleaning  offices — 
anything  that  would  bring  money  enough 
to  enable  her  to  look  for  her  boy. 

In  November  she  reported  the  case  to 
the  War  Department;  weeks  passed,  and 
there  had  been  nothing  done.  Then,  in 
some  unrecorded  manner,  she  discovered 
that  Con  had  been  enlisted  into  the  Fifty- 
second  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers. 
How  she  managed  to  make  this  discovery 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  most  in- 
explicable features  of  her  story.  With 
this  information  she  went  to  Washington, 
straight  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Perhaps 
then  for  the  first  time  she  knew  real  hope. 
No  one  in  trouble  had  ever  left  the  pres- 
ence of  that  sad-eyed  man  without  at 
least  words  of  comfort  and  the  friendly 
clasp  of  a great,  strong  hand.  To  him 
she  poured  out  her  story — volubly,  doubt- 
less, probably  with  weeping  and  with  calls 
to  the  Virgin  and  to  all  the  saints  to 
bless  him  and  requite  him.  And  the 
President,  stooping  under  his  own  too 
great  burden,  bent  a little  lower  that  he 
might  take  upon  his  shoulders  her  bur- 
den, too.  He  gave  her  a pass,  good 
throughout  the  army,  and  a letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  which  he  asked  that 
she  be  given  aid  in  the  search  for  her 
son.  Secretary  Stanton  wrote  an  order 
for  the  discharge  of  Cornelius  Garvin, 
and  Mrs.  Garvin  was  sent  to  Colonel 
Lafayette  C.  Baker,  Provost  Marshal  of 
the  War  Department. 


A detective  was  detailed  to  accompany 
her  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brandy  Station.  She 
went  at  once  to  the  camp  of  the  Fifty- 
second  New  York  Regiment,  but  she 
could  not  find  Con.  No  such  person  was 
there  — that  was  all:  no  such  person 
there.  How  hope  must  have  numbed  as 
she  slowly  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Then,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  she  searched  the  army,  camp 
by  camp,  regiment  by  regiment,  sent 
here,  sent  there;  now  certain,  as  some 
pitying,  over-sanguine  informant  direct- 
ed her,  that  within  the  hour  she  would 
surely  find  him ; now  utterly  disheartened, 
all  but  hopeless,  and  exhausted  by  her 
search. 

There  were  no  battles,  but  there  was 
worse  — disease;  and  there  were  days 
when  she  looked  in  terror  into  rows  of 
dead  faces  beside  trenches  cut  in  the 
frozen  ground,  or  in  almost  equal  terror 
walked  up  and  down,  hour  after  hour, 
past  rows  of  countless  hospital  cots,  now 
starting  forward  at  some  fancied  resem- 
blance, now  pausing  to  catch  again  some 
delirious  cry  which  for  the  moment  she 
had  thought  to  have  been  Con’s.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold,  yet  there  were 
heavy  rains  that  froze  as  they  fell.  She 
obtained  food  and  shelter  where  and  when 
she  could.  Over  and  over  a^tin  she  told 
her  story — that  to  her  never  became  mo- 
notonous. never  grew  old — at  camp-fires 
and  in  officers’  mess-tents,  at  headquar- 
ters and  among  the  baggage  trains,  until 
the  whole  army  must  have  buzzed  with 
the  story  of  Con  Garvin. 

At  last  Catherine  Garvin,  worn  out, 
disheartened,  her  money  almost  gone, 
gave  up  and  went  back  to  Troy.  Her 
search  had  failed  in  the  army,  but  she 
indomitably  began  over  again  from  the 
other  end.  She  went  back  to  her  wash- 
ing and  to  the  cleaning  of  offices,  but 
when  she  could  she  told  Con’s  story,  until 
slowly,  little  by  little,  she  set  a-tuming 
the  mills  of  the  gods.  That  same  month, 
January,  the  district  attorney  of  Troy, 
John  H.  Colby — to  whom  Mrs.  Garvin 
had  taken  letters  in  which  many  promi- 
nent men,  asserting  that  a great  wrong 
had  been  committed,  demanded  that  he 
investigate  — presented  the  case  to  the 
grand  jury.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a 
search,  instituted  by  Major-General  Han- 
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cock,  was  begun  in  the  army  by  the  War 
Department. 

To  the  grand  jury,  Mrs.  Garvin’s  state- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  “ on  or  about 
September  7th,  1863,  as  your  petitioner  is 
informed,  the  keeper  of  the  County  House 
sold  said  Cornelius  into  the  army  for  be- 
tween $300  and  $400.”  She  told  that  she 
had  made  search  for  him,  and  had  found 
that  he  had  entered  the  Fifty-second  Reg- 
iment, New  York  Volunteers,  but  had 
been  “ transferred  ” therefrom.  Then, 
“Your  petitioner  called  at  the  County 
House  and  made  inquiries.  Was  inform- 
ed by  wife  of  keeper  that  her  son,  the 
said  Cornelius,  ‘was  gone;  that  you1 
(meaning  your  petitioner)  ‘ must  not  feel 
sorry  for  him,  as  he  was  no  benefit  to 
you.’  That  said  keeper  drew  from  his 
pocket  a wallet  and  said  to  your  peti- 
tioner, ‘ This  is  the  money  that  I got  for 
him.  Look  at  this  ’• — holding  it  up  to 
your  petitioner.” 

Presumably  this  unsupported  statement 
did  not  constitute  sufficient  evidence,  for 
the  grand  jury  refused  to  indict.  The 
district  attorney  later  wrote  to  Captain 
Arts : u No  evidence  was  adduced  impli- 
cating any  person  in  his  abduction.  . . . 
I do  not  know  of  any  evidence  or  ground 
of  suspicion  tending  in  any  manner  what- 
ever to  implicate  you  or  Mr.  Taber  with 
his  alleged  abduction.” 

Thus,  by  the  grand  jury’s  action,  the 
names  of  Captain  Arts  and  Keeper  Taber, 
of  the  County  House,  were  completely 
cleared.  But  the  investigation  did  noth- 
ing toward  finding  Con. 

The  search  conducted  in  January  by 
the  War  Department  was  much  more 
satisfactory — as  far  as  it  went.  It  was 
proved  that — 

u Cornelius  Garvin — it  is  supposed  under 
an  assumed  name — did  enlist  in  the  United 
States  service  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
or  about  the  8th  day  of  September,  1863; 
was  sent  to  Rikers  Island,  New  York  Har- 
bor; left  Rikers  Island  about  the  middle  of 
September,  1863,  in  the  steamer  Daniel 
Webster ; arrived  at  Alexandria,  Virginia; 
thence  was  forwarded  to  Mitchells  Station, 
Virginia,  where  he  joined  the  Fifty-second 
Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  on  or  about 
the  23d  day  of  September,  1863.” 

To  this  point  the  evidence  is  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  uncontroverted,  but  beyond  it 
all  is  a maze  of  conflicting  testimony. 


contradictions,  false  certificates,  and  be- 
wilderment. So  much,  however,  had  been 
proved  that  an  official  investigation  was 
begun  in  March,  1864,  and  the  inquiry 
developed  the  feeble  and  profitless  theory 
that  one  John  Garvey,  a substitute,  aged 
nineteen — rejected  because  of  partial  in- 
sanity and  sent  from  Mitchells  Station, 
September  24th,  1863,  to  Camp  Conva- 
lescent, Alexandria — was  none  other  than 
Cornelius  Garvin ; because,  “ in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  late  surgeon’s  clerk,  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  this  man  ‘ conforms 
precisely’  to  Garvin’s.”  Very  good;  but 
Camp  Convalescent’s  records  contain  no 
such  name  as  John  Garvey.  Who  John 
Garvey  was,  and  what  his  fate  may  have 
been,  seems  never  to  have  been  further 
investigated,  and  so  the  discovery  of  his 
loss  was  of  no  aid  toward  the  finding  of 
the  lost  Cornelius  Garvin,  after  all. 

Then  the  War  Department  went  in  for 
affidavits  and  statements  of  men  who 
claimed  to  have  seen  and  known  Con 
Garvin.  Mrs.  Garvin  on  her  own  account 
made  a collection,  too.  Brought  together, 
these  certificates  are  so  many  sticks  that 
have  but  vigorously  stirred  an  already 
muddied  pool — save  in  one  particular:  by 
their  aid  a sight,  at  one  point,  is  to  be 
had  of  the  bottom,  and  at  that  point  lies 
Company  I,  of  the  Fifty-second. 

Six  privates  certified  to  Mrs.  Garvin 
that  “we  have  seen  Cornelius  Garvin, 
known  him,  and  could  identify  him.  And 
we  hereby  state  to  the  best  of  our  opinion 
that  he  is  in  the  Fifty-second  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers,  at  present  ” [Feb- 
ruary 14,  1864].  Whereupon  one  Samuel 
White,  evidently  to  discredit  the  signers 
of  that  statement,  certified  that  these 
men  had  been  transferred  to  another  reg- 
iment in  September,  1863,  and  had  left 
him  and  Cornelius  Garvin  with  the  Fifty- 
second;  but  that  he,  Samuel  White,  had 
not  seen  Garvin  since  leaving  Mitchells 
Station.  Concerning  Samuel  White’s 
testimony  the  War  Department’s  memo- 
randum reads:  “The  certificate  ...  is 
false  and  evidently  is  intended  to  deceive, 
without  being  a forgery.  The  name  Sam- 
uel White  does  not  appear  on  the  books 
or  returns,  . . . but  the  name  of 

Emanuel  White  is  found  there,  and  his 
signature  ...  is  so  unlike  the  signa- 
ture of  the  appended  certificate  as  to 
entirely  preclude  the  belief  that  both 
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were  written  by  the  same  person.”  The 
vicious  circle  went  round  and  round. 
But  it  seems  evident  that  black  work  was 
somewhere  being  done  to  obstruct  the 
search. 

On  May  16th,  1864,  one  Town9[e]ll 
Shapman,  at  “ Queen  Street  Hostal,”  Vir- 
ginia, certified:  “I  have  seen  Comeles 
Garvin  in  the  52nd  N.  Y.  Vols.  ten  Days 
ago  in  Co.  I,  Captain  George  Dignan 
[Degener]  gave  him  a different  name  so 
that  his  mother  could  not  get  him  wen 
she  was  at  the  Regt.  Last  Winter  I being 
of  the  same  Regt.  in  company  H.”  First 
Lieutenant  Wm.  J.  Rechenstein,  Com- 
pany C,  certified,  in  Washington,  May 
21st,  1864 : “ I saw  the  son  of  Catherine 
Garvin  at  the  camp  of  the  Fifty-second 
Regiment  some  fourteen  days  ago.”  And 
Private  Fredrick  Rolf,  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
General  Hospital,  Albany,  March  14th, 
1865,  certified  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  Cornelius  Garvin,  of  his  own  com- 
pany and  regiment — I,  Fifty-second — 
and  that  he  had  seen  him  engaged  with 
the  enemy  at  Spottsylvania,  Virginia, 
May  18th,  1864;  bad  seen  him  struck  in 
the  head  by  a ball,  carried  to  the  rear, 
“and  I believe  the  wound  to  have  been 
mortal.” 

Thus  two  privates  and  an  officer  of  the 
Fifty-second,  widely  separated  from  each 
other  in  time  and  locality  when  they 
made  their  statements,  certified  to  having 
seen  Cornelius  Garvin  in  the  Fifty- 
second  Regiment  between  the  6th  and  the 
18th  of  May,  1864.  But  across  the  face 
of  each  certificate  is  the  War  Depart- 
ment’s memorandum:  “This  certificate  is 
false 99 ; because,  “ The  most  reliable  in- 
formation shows  that  Cornelius  Garvin 
disappeared  from  the  Fifty-second  Regi- 
ment, New  York  Volunteers,  during  the 
month  of  November,  1863;  search  was 
made  for  him  in  January,  1864,  and  the 
case  officially  investigated  in  March.” 
Search  was  made  and  the  case  officially 
investigated:  ergo,  in  January  and  March 
he  could  not  have  been  there! 

However,  “the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion” does  seem  reliable  indeed — no  less 
than  the  affidavit  of  a fellow-townsman 
and  fellow-soldier  as  well.  Emerson  E. 
Purdy  swore  that  he  had  known  Cor- 
nelius Garvin  in  Troy,  had  been  with  him 
on  Rikers  Island,  and  had  been  assigned 
with  him  to  the  Fifty-second  Regiment, 


which  they  had  joined  at  Mitchells  Sta- 
tion, Virginia.  Garvin,  under  an  as- 
sumed name  (what  it  was  the  deponent 
does  not  know),  had  been  assigned  to 
Company  I ; had  remained  for  about 
three  months ; and  then,  on  the  first 
march  of  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  No- 
vember, 1863,  had  fallen  out,  “ and  I have 
not  seen  him  since.”  Purdy  and  several 
men  of  the  Fifty-second  Regiment  iden- 
tified Cornelius  Garvin’s  photograph  as 
that  of  a boy  called  by  the  nickname 
of  “Watches”  or  “Watchless,”  who,  un- 
til he  disappeared  in  November,  1863, 
had  been  connected  with  Company  I. 
But,  “if  this  be  true,”  says  the  official 
report,  “ Cornelius  Garvin  was  not  en- 
rolled in  the  company  even  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  for  the  rolls  of  this  and 
other  companies  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  the  men  present  recognized, 
and  the  names  of  those  absent  from  any 
cause  whatever  have  been  identified  with 
parties  other  than  the  person  known  as 
* Watches’  or  i Watchless’  or  Garvin.” 
The  War  Department  rests  its  case. 

With  Mrs.  Garvin,  during  the  year  and 
a half  that  the  War  Department  searched 
and  investigated,  fate  had  dealt  almost 
as  unkindly  as  with  her  boy.  The  first 
blow  fell  in  April,  when  Attorney  A.  A. 
Lee,  employed  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  conduct,  in  Troy,  an  investi- 
gation of  the  kidnapping  charge,  told  the 
story  of  Con’s  last  day  at  the  County 
House.  “ Stokes  [an  inmate]  swears  that 
on  a Saturday  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, Garvin  and  himself  were  picking 
up  potatoes;  that  Garvin  obtained  an  old 
tree  and,  placing  it  against  the  fence,  es- 
caped. Stokes,  a cripple,  could  not  pur- 
sue, but  he  gave  the  alarm.  James  Ellis 
pursued,  but  could  not  catch  Garvin. 

. . . L.  Owens,  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment, said  that  it  was  a common 
thing  for  Garvin  to  run  away  and  be 
brought  back.  . . . The  evidence  was 
addressed  to  the  solution  of  but  one  ques- 
tion, to  wit,  Was  Garvin  enlisted  into 
the  United  States  service,  and  if  so,  by 
whom?  The  evidence  fails  to  establish 
either  branch  of  the  proposition.  On  the 
contrary,  it  tends  strongly  to  refute  the 
wicked  charges.” 

Police-sergeant  Kane,  the  Garvins’  one- 
time neighbor,  was  recently  shown  the  old 
newspaper  account  of  Attorney  Lee’s 
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investigation.  He  laughed.  “Stokes? 
Poor  old  Johnny  Stokes!  I mind  him 
well,  too.  Crazier’n  Con  ever  was.  Us 
boys  met  Johnny  down  by  the  pond  one 
day.  i B-bo-boys  !’  he  yells,  ‘ I — I jest 
l-l-lost  a t-thousand  fish-h-h-hooks  in  that 
h-hole!’  Well,  if  Johnny  Stokes  swore 
that  Con  Garvin  ran  away — Say!  what 
’n  blazes  did  Con  want  o’  a tree  to  climb 
over  a fence  like  that’n  was  at  the  County 
House?  Why,  of  course  he  ran  away. 
Maybe  he  climbed  through  the  hole  in  the 
pond  where  Johnny  lost  his  thousand 
fish-hooks !”  Then,  serious  again : “ But 
we  always  believed  Con  Garvin  was  kid- 
napped, and  that’s  what  I’ll  always  be- 
lieve.” 

Catherine  Garvin  believed  that,  too. 
She  went  to  New  York  City  that  April 
of  1864  and  enlisted  dangerous  aid — the 
press.  The  city  newspapers  avidly  caught 
up  the  story:  “ A mother  in  search  of  her 
deranged  son  . . . stolen  from  a luna- 
tic asylum”;  “ The  innumerable  meshes 
of  red  tape  . . . have  hitherto  defied 
her  efforts  to  obtain  redress  and  the  res- 
toration of  her  son”;  “ Taken  out  by  a 
heartless  scoundrel  of  a keeper,  brought 
to  this  city,  and  regularly  sold  as  a sub- 
stitute into  the  Fifty-second  Regiment.” 
These  articles,  presently  copied  by  the 
Troy  papers,  brought  upon  Catherine 
Garvin  a swift  and  terrible  retaliation. 
Captain  Arts  and  Keeper  Gersham  Taber 
had,  to  their  minds,  been  pilloried  long 
enough;  it  was  time  to  turn  and  defend 
themselves.  Captain  Arts  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  present  the  following  statement. 
It  began:  “This  woman’s  real  name  is 
Daly  ” — and  her  whole  sorry  story  was 
soon  told.  Perhaps  it  is  the  just  painting 
of  her  character,  perhaps  the  pen  was 
wielded  by  an  over-angry  man;  but  the 
statement  did  much  in  Troy  to  discredit 
Catherine  Garvin  and  her  search. 

They,  mother  and  son — the  statement 
said — were  very  troublesome,  exceedingly 
quarrelsome,  especially  the  woman.  Mrs. 
Garvin  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
from  the  County  House  to  Troy  and  neigh- 
boring cities  with  Con  and  begging  money 
on  pretense  of  procuring  medical  aid  for 
him.  (Did  Captain  John  Arts  know  that 
it  was  pretense?  Might  there  not  still 
have  been  hope  in  this  uneducated  wom- 
an’s heart  that,  with  proper  care,  her  son 
could  be  made  well?)  An  order  prohibit- 


ing them  from  going  to  the  city  inter- 
fered with  this  begging;  the  woman  be- 
came still  more  unruly  and  troublesome, 
until,  in  March,  1863,  she  was  dismissed; 
she  took  her  boy  with  her.  In  ten  days 
they  were  back.  Her  face  was  bruised; 

“ Con  did  it,”  she  said.  Neighbors  had 
interfered,  or  he  would  have  murdered 
her.  So  Con  was  taken  back  into  the 
County  House,  and  his  mother  went  to 
live  in  Troy.  Once  a month  she  might 
visit  her  son.  She  was  to  receive  a dollar 
a week  from  the  county.  In  August  Cap- 
tain Arts  saw  in  the  records  of  the  police 
court  that  Catherine  Garvin  Daly — mar- 
ried the  preceding  month — had  had  her 
husband,  a worthless  ex-soldier,  arrested 
for  non-support.  Sixty  days  for  Daly. 
(When  released,  he  went  back  to  the 
army  and  was  not  heard  from  again.)  In 
view  of  this  second  marriage,  the  coun- 
ty’s dollar-a-week  charity  to  Mrs.  Garvin 
—she  never  called  herself  Mrs.  Daly — 
was  withdrawn;  when  its  restoration  was 
denied  her,  she  grew  abusive  and  Cap- 
tain Arts  ordered  her  out  of  his  office. 
Then , says  the  statement,  there  followed 
the  accusation  that  Con  had  been  kid- 
napped. The  statement  ends : “ I will  only 
add  that  I believe  this  woman  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  impostor,  bent  on  begging 
money  and  hoarding  it  up,  besides  being 
of  a wicked  and  evil  disposition,  as  is 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
worked  up  her  grudges  against  me,  for 
refusing  her  further  relief,  into  the 
basest  fabrications,  none  of  which  have 
the  least  foundation  in  truth.” 

This  was  oil,  not  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  but  upon  the  flames,  for  Troy  had 
long  been  the  seat  of  a war  over  the  Gar- 
vin case — a war  of  rival  newspapers.  The 
Troy  Daily  Whig  stoutly  upheld  its  po- 
litical party’s  county  officers;  the  Daily 
Dress  as  stoutly,  and  more  bellicosely, 
supported  Mrs.  Garvin  — the  kernel, 
caught  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones,  which  they  furiously  ground 
and  ground.  But  she  could  not  read,  so 
perhaps  it  did  not  matter  so  much,  after 
all. 

But  Captain  Arts’s  cry  of  “ impostor  ” 
re-echoed  throughout  the  town,  and  sym- 
pathy became  tinged  with  suspicion,  so 
that  little  gifts  of  money,  in  excess  of 
wages  earned,  were  withheld.  It  even  be- 
came harder  for  Catherine  Garvin  to 
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obtain  work,  and  she  was  able  to  go  less 
and  less  often  to  Virginia  to  run  down 
clues.  Now  and  then  there  came  to  her, 
through  the  newspapers,  wild  thrills  of 
hope,  such  as  these: 

“ W ashington,  April  29.  — Telegram : 
‘ Mayor  Thorn,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Has  the 
boy  Con  Garvin  arrived  in  Troy  yet? 
(Signed)  L.  C.  Baker,  Colonel  and  Agent, 
War  Department.’  From  this  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  boy  is  on  his  way  home.” 

“ Con  Garvin  has  turned  up  down  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  is  ex- 
pected home  to-day.”  But  “ to-day  ” be- 
came yesterday,  and  still  he  did  not  come. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  on  May 
26,  1864,  printed  a strange  story.  It  told 
that  Cornelius  Garvin  had  been  found 
“ some  time  ago  ” at  the  front,  and,  in 
charge  of  an  officer,  had  been  sent  to 
Washington  on  his  way  home,  but  “ again 
disappeared,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
trace  of  him.  The  boy’s  mother  . . . 
has  laid  the  case  before  the  British 
Minister,  and  he  has  written  to  Consul 
Archibald,  in  this  city,  who  in  turn  has 
communicated  with  Mayor  Thom,  of 
Troy.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  obtain  the  facts  of  the  suspicious  sec- 
ond abduction  of  the  lad.”  This  second 
abduction  seems  to  be  but  a figment  from 
some  space-writer’s  brain,  for  there  is  no 
hint  of  such  a thing  in  the  records  of  the 
War  Department.  And  Con  did  not  come 
home.  When  Catherine  Garvin  could,  she 
went  to  New  York  City,  to  Washington, 
to  Virginia.  Each  journey  was  begun  in 
the  hope  that  this  time  she  would  be 
given  her  boy  to  bring  back  with  her; 
each  journey  ended  in  a home-coming 
more  lonely  than  the  last. 

The  army  was  not  in  winter  quarters 
now;  it  was  in  the  field  fighting,  spread 
over  miles  of  country.  Camps  had  given 
place  to  bivouacs,  skirmishes  to  battles; 
the  wards  of  the  winter  hospitals,  with 
their  sheltered  cots,  had  changed  to  the 
terrible  field  hospitals — bam  floors  and 
stifling  tents  and  the  bare,  hard  ground. 
The  sufferers  were  no  longer  sick  men; 
they  were  men  with  wounds,  each  man  a 
horror  to  himself  and  to  all  who  must 
look  on  him.  Catherine  Garvin  followed 
the  army;  stood  for  hours  by  the  road- 
side trying  to  glimpse  each  face  as  the 
troops  in  thousands  marched  past;  waited 
with  the  non-combatants  until  the  rolling 


musketry  should  for  the  time  be  done; 
joined  the  parties  that  by  night  searched 
the  battle-fields  and  brought  the  wounded 
in.  Over  and  over  again  went  the  old 
weary  round;  over  and  over  again  told 
the  story  of  her  boy  who  had  been  sold 
for  the  price  he  would  bring. 

Colonel  Baker  wrote  of  her:  “ The  per- 
sistency of  purpose,  the  undying  hope 
and  affection  of  the  sorrowing  mother  for 
her  simple  1 Con,’  were  hardly  ever  sur- 
passed in  human  experience.  Unable  to 
read  or  write,  she  always  carried  in  her 
apron  a large  number  of  letters  and  other 
memoranda  from  prominent  officers  and 
others,  given  to  aid  her  search.  Yet  she 
could,  as  if  by  intuition  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  her  love,  place  her  hand  upon  any 
of  the  documents  she  desired  to  use  and 
repeat  their  contents.  And  whenever  she 
found  interested  listeners  to  her  mourn- 
ful story  she  would  select  the  particular 
document  she  wanted  and  give  its  state- 
ments. After  exhausting  the  subject,  she 
would  sit  in  a musing  mood,  gazing  into 
vacancy  for  several  moments,  and  then 
roused  from  her  reverie,  gather  up  her 
treasure  of  manuscripts,  and  exclaiming, 
i My  poor  Con ! I must  go  and  find  him!’ 
she  would  start  again  on  her  journey 
among  the  regiments  of  the  Union  army.” 

Through  it  all  it  was  this  same  Colonel 
Baker  who  remained  her  most  stanch 
friend,  her  too  impetuous,  too  partisan 
ally.  It  was  Colonel  Baker  who  hotly 
charged  that  Captain  Degencr,  Company 
I of  the  Fifty-second,  had  been  repeatedly 
informed  that  Garvin  was  in  his  company 
under  an  assumed  name,  but,  instead  of 
prosecuting  the  search  as  directed  by  his 
commanding  officer,  had  attempted  to  in- 
timidate by  threats  of  punishment  those 
privates  of  his  company  who  were  dis- 
posed to  assist  Mrs.  Garvin  and  others 
engaged  in  the  search.  Colonel  Baker 
did  more  than  make  impotent  accusa- 
tions. Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Fifty- 
second  in  Washington,  he  placed  Captain 
Degener  under  arrest  “ to  await  a further 
development  of  facts,”  and  vowed  that  in 
prosecuting  his  investigation  of  Con’s  ab- 
duction he  would  spare  neither  time  nor 
means  in  order  to  “ bring  to  speedy  jus- 
tice all  those  engaged  in  this  inhuman 
and  diabolical  outrage.”  Colonel  Baker’s 
sympathy  and  indignation  seem  rather  to 
have  got  the  best  of  his  good  judgment, 
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A Rest  Cure 

BY  CLARE  BENEDICT 


CHARLIE  and  Olive  and  Tam  were 
supposed  to  be  playing  games;  in 
reality  they  were  discussing  a vital 
question.  At  least,  Charlie  and  Olive 
were  discussing  it,  while  Tam  listened 
with  confused  comprehension.  Tam  was 
considerably  younger  than  his  brother 
and  sister,  a whole  generation  younger, 
according  to  children’s  reckoning;  more- 
over, being  the  baby  of  the  family,  he 
had  always  been  engaged  to  sustain  the 
character. 

“ We  haven’t  seen  her  for  a month  and 
five  days,”  Olive  announced,  significantly. 

Charlie  made  an  impatient  movement. 
“ Of  course  we  haven’t  seen  her — she’s 
taking  a rest  cure.  It’s  awfully  uncom- 
fortable for  every  one,  but  if  she  has  to — 
why,  she  has  to,  that’s  all.” 

Olive  confronted  him  meaningly.  “I 
don’t  believe  she’s  in  the  house.” 

This  assertion  startled  both  her  hearers. 
Tam  lifted  frightened  eyes;  hitherto  his 
one  comfort  had  been  that,  though  in- 
visible, his  mother  was  close  at  hand. 

“ Where’s  she  gone  ?”  he  demanded, 
shrilly. 

“ Oh,  hush,  Tam !”  his  sister  ex- 
claimed; “we’re  talking  in  the  strictest 
confidence.” 

“ Secrets,”  Charlie  added,  succinctly, 
whereat  his  younger  brother  looked  so 
dejected  that  Olive  felt  bound  to  inter- 
vene. It  was  terrible  for  them  all  to 
lose  their  mother’s  presence,  even  tem- 
porarily, but  it  was  particularly  terrible 
for  little  Tam. 

“ If  you’re  perfectly  quiet,  you  can 
help  us  to  find  her.  Come  and  sit  close 
to  me.” 

Tam  obeyed  with  alacrity.  “ I can  get 
under  nearly  all  of  the  furniture,”  he 
declared,  “ if  she’s  hidden  anywhere  on 
this  floor;  but  if  it’s  down-stairs,  there’s 
Parkins  and — father.” 

Olive  smiled.  “ Oh,  she’s  not  hidden 
under  furniture,  Tam,”  she  explained, 
condescendingly.  “7  don’t  believe  she’s 
anywhere  near  us.” 


Charlie  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
window-ledge.  “ Stop  guessing — give  us 
facts !” 

Olive  surveyed  him;  he  was  necessary 
as  an  ally,  but  he  was  difficult  to  handle 
on  account  of  his  quick  temper — mother 
called  it  spirit. 

“You’re  awfully  like  father,”  she  ob- 
served, disapprovingly. 

Her  brother  looked  half  pleased  and 
half  offended.  “Father’s  great,”  he  re- 
torted, rather  stiffly.  “ Mother’s  awfully 
proud  of  him.” 

“ That’s  just  where  you’re  wrong,” 
Olive  objected,  triumphantly ; “ and  when 
you  hear  what  I have  made  out  you  will 
see  that  I am  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  father  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble.” 

“What  have  you  made  out?”  Charlie 
inquired,  with  feigned  indifference,  fix- 
ing challenging  eyes  upon  his  sister. 
“Oh,  come  on,”  he  urged,  as  she  hesi- 
tated. “Besides,  who  knows  that  there’s 
anything  in  it?” 

Olive  straightened  herself  with  an  in- 
dignant movement.  “ If  you  didn’t  have 
me,  you  might  lose  mother  altogether. 
How  do  you  know  that  she’s  in  the  house  ? 
How  do  you  know  that  she  will  ever 
come  back  again?” 

Here  Charlie  interrupted  her  angrily. 
“ Of  course  she’s  in  the  house — you  saw 
her  on  the  stairs — she’ll  come  out  as  soon 
as  the  rest  cure  is  over.” 

He  made  these  assertions  confidently, 
but  his  expression  was  not  so  confident. 
Olive  had  a way  of  finding  things  out, 
and  though,  as  a rule,  he  despised  her  for 
this,  yet  occasionally  he  had  profited  by 
her  discoveries. 

Olive  looked  at  him  in  a superior  man- 
ner. “ They  always  call  them  rest  cures,” 
she  said:  then,  lowering  her  voice  to  an 
impressive  whisper,  “ I believe  that  father 
and  mother  are  getting  a divorce.” 

Charlie  stared  at  her  in  horror. 

“ Yes,”  Olive  continued,  still  more  im- 
pressively, for  she  saw  that  at  last  Charlie 
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was  nonplussed,  “that  is  why  she’s  gone 
away.  They  always  separate  for  a long 
time  before  they  can  get  it.  Probably 
mother’s  out  West  somewhere.” 

At  that  Tam  began  to  cry,  covering  his 
face  with  both  his  fat  hands. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  a baby!”  Charlie  ad- 
monished him,  sharply,  though  he  him- 
self felt  extremely  uncertain.  “ But  you 
saw  her  on  the  stairs,”  he  suggested, 
desperately,  addressing  his  sister. 

“Yes,  but  that  was  four  weeks  ago, 
only  five  days  after  she  first  disappeared ; 
besides,  I never  told  you  what  father 
said.”  She  paused,  as  if  to  postpone  the 
disclosure;  little  Tam  clung  to  her, 
whimpering  faintly. 

“What  did  father  say?”  Charlie  de- 
manded, this  time  with  compelling  im- 
periousness. 

“Well,  you  see,  mother  had  called  me 
from  the  hall,  and  we  were  whispering 
outside  her  door.  Then  father  came  sud- 
denly up  the  stairs;  she  jumped  back, 
but  it  was  too  late.  He  came  straight 
to  us  and  took  her  by  the  arm  and  just 
pushed  her  back  into  her  room,  and  I 
heard  what  he  said — in  his  judge  tone, 
all  gruff  and  cold,  as  if  he  had  something 
stuck  in  his  throat.  ‘If  you  disobey 
orders,  Olivia,  I wash  my  hands  of  you 
completely — you  will  have  to  find  some 
one  else  to  take  care  of  you.’  Mother 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  but 
she  didn’t  answer;  she  just  went  into 
her  room.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut 
father  turned  to  me,  telling  me  never  to 
linger  near  mother’s  room  again.  He 
was  very  angry,  I could  tell  that  by  his 
voice — angry  at  mother — and  when  mar- 
ried people  are  angry  that  means  divorce.” 

“What’s  a divorce?”  Tam  inquired, 
anxiously,  for  Charlie  was  too  much 
stunned  by  his  sister’s  narrative  to  speak 
at  once. 

“A  divorce,”  Olive  replied,  with  au- 
thority, “ is  when  a father  and  mother 
decide  to  separate.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  with  mother,”  Tam  de- 
clared, in  great  relief. 

“ You  can’t ; boys  always  go  with  their 
father;  if  any  one  goes  with  mother,  it 
will  be  me.” 

This  announcement  caused  utter  con- 
sternation; nevertheless,  Charlie  made  a 
gallant  rally. 

“You  don’t  know  a thing  about  the 


law,”  he  objected.  “Even  if  father  was 
cross  to  her  that  once,  that  doesn’t  prove 
that  they’re  going  to  have  a divorce.  It’s 
like  girls  to  pile  things  sky-high — with 
no  foundation.  But  I’ll  have  facts  be- 
fore I budge.” 

Olive  faced  him  excitedly.  “Isn’t  it 
a fact  that  we  haven’t  seen  her  for  four 
weeks?  Isn’t  it  a fact  that  he  spoke  to 
her  as  he  did  before  me,  with  his  judge 
manner  and  awfully  stem  eyes?  Would 
he  have  said  that  he  was  going  to  wash 
his  hands  of  her  unless  they  had  reached 
the  final  stage?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know ; father’s  a handful 
when  he’s  determined;  he  wouldn’t  be  a 
judge  unless  he  was  awfully  set  on  his 
own  way.” 

“ But  he  made  her  cry,”  Olive  persisted. 
“ I saw  that  myself.  His  eyes  flashed  the 
way  they  do  when  Parkins  touches  his 
law-books.” 

“I  won’t  have  father  flash  his  eyes  at 
mother !” 

This  outburst  startled  the  two  com- 
batants ; they  had  not  supposed  that  Tam 
would  grasp  their  meaning,  but  evidently 
he  had  grasped  part  of  it,  for  his  small 
face  was  working  with  sudden  rage. 

“ He’s  like  father,  too,”  Olive  remarked, 
parenthetically,  as  she  put  her  arm  about 
the  angry  little  boy.  “Well,  Charlie, 
what  do  you  propose  to  do?  Are  you 
going  to  let  mother  go  without  a strug- 
gle, or  are  you  prepared  to  make  a fight 
to  keep  her?  I can’t  manage  the  thing 
alone,  but  with  you  to  help  I think  it 
could  be  done.” 

This  artful  appeal  had'  an  immediate 
effect.  Charlie  straightened  himself.  “ If 
there’s  anything  to  be  done,”  he  said, 
“ I’m  your  man.” 

Tam  gazed  at  his  brother  admiringly; 
at  times  Charlie  seemed  almost  as  big  as 
father,  and  ever  so  much  more  available, 
for  Charlie  could  play  with  you  when  he 
was  good-natured,  whereas  father  never 
played  with  any  one. 

“If  you  stand  by  me,”  Olive  was  say- 
ing, graciously,  “we  must  succeed;  Tam 
will  be  splendid  as  a foil.”  She  was  not 
quite  sure  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  it  sounded  well,  and  Charlie 
would  not  know. 

“I’ll  be  a foil,  I’ll  be  a foil!”  Tam 
cried  out  joyously.  “ Can  I carry  my 
drum?” 
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“Be  quiet,  Taml”  hie  sister  exclaimed, 
reprovingly.  “ Your  brother  and  I have 
a great  deal  on  our  minds.  We  must 
plan  when  best  to  attack  father.  I think 
we’d  better  force  our  way  into  his  den.” 

The  two  boys  seemed  awed  by  this 
proposition.  “ When  had  we  better  do 
it?”  the  older  one  inquired. 

“ To  - night,  after  dinner,”  was  the 
prompt  answer.  “That’s  the  time  we 
usually  see  him.” 

“ Can’t  I dress  up  ?”  Tam  begged,  with 
fresh  hope;  the  idea  of  seeking  father  in 
his  den  irresistibly  suggested  make-up. 

“ No,”  his  sister  replied,  with  decision. 
“ Of  course,”  she  continued,  addressing 
her  elder  brother,  “we  must  begin  by 
just  asking  to  see  mother;  if  he  agrees, 
we  won’t  mention  anything  else;  but  if 
he  declines,  then  we  must  go  to  all 
lengths.” 

Charlie’s  reluctance  had  vanished  com- 
pletely. “I  shall  simply  demand  an  ex- 
planation of  father.” 

Olive  looked  at  him  rather  doubtfully. 
“ I hope  he  won’t  put  on  his  judge’s  man- 
ner.” 

“Judge  or  no  judge,”  Charlie  retorted, 
“he’s  my  father,  and  if  he’s  going  to 
divorce  mother  I shall  speak  to  him  as 
man  to  man.” 

Olive  was  growing  uneasy;  her  plot 
was  thickening  with  a vengeance.  “ Of 
course,  Charlie,  you  must  always  re- 
member that  judges  hold  very  responsible 
positions — that’s  why  they  are  so  veiy 
absent-minded — mother  said  so;  they  hold 
human  lives  in  their  hands,”  she  con- 
cluded, with  much  solemnity. 

“Judge  or  no  judge,”  Charlie  repeated, 
vehemently,  “ I’m  mother’s  champion, 
and  I propose  to  defend  her.” 

“No;  I’m  mother’s  champion,”  Tam 
interposed,  in  a loud  voice. 

Olive  frowned,  putting  her  finger  to 
her  lips.  “Good  gracious,  boys,  don’t 
quarrel  at  this  juncture!”  Juncture  was 
another  word  that  Olive  thought  very 
effective. 

Tam  jumped  from  his  seat.  “ Will  he 
let  us  see  mother  to-night?”  he  asked, 
wistfully.  The  dispute  of  his  elders  did 
not  interest  him  in  the  least,  but  he  was 
interested  in  the  expedition  to  the  den; 
provided,  of  course,  that  he  could  dress 
up  and  then  find  mother  hidden  some- 
where behind  the  furniture. 


“ Either  he  shows  us  mother  or  he  tells 
us  the  reason,”  Charlie  answered,  de- 
cidedly. 

Judge  Reading  sat  alone  in  his  study;  . 
his  face  was  grave,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  fire.  Whatever  thoughts  oc- 
cupied his  mind,  they  were  not  happy 
thoughts. 

At  last  he  roused  himself,  lighting  a 
cigar  and  throwing  a log  of  wood  on 
the  fire  as  if  to  chase  away  the  gathering 
gloom.  He  was  a tall  man,  with  dark 
eyes  and  nervous  hands  which  he  had  a 
way  of  clenching  when  he  was  worried — 
and  he  was  worried  now  intensely. 

Just  as  he  had  settled  himself  again 
in  his  arm-chair  and  had  taken  up  a book, 
a peculiar  sound  made  him  pause — the 
sound  of  feet  approaching  his  study  door. 
He  frowned;  it  was  the  youngsters,  no 
doubt,  but  how  odd  that  they  should  seek 
him  here!  This  was  a sacred  retreat, 
which  no  one  entered  unless  by  special 
invitation.  He  sighed,  recollecting  one 
person  who  had  always  come,  even  when 
she  had  not  been  invited.  He  made  a 
reluctant  movement  as  if  to  rise ; he 
would  intercept  the  children  and  take 
them  back  to  the  nursery. 

At  this  moment  a timid  knock  at  the 
door  told  the  judge  that  he  was  too  late 
in  his  intention. 

“ Come  in,”  he  called  out,  rather  un- 
graciously. 

Three  figures  immediately  made  their 
appearance,  the  figures  those  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  looked  frightened,  though 
quite  determined.  They  advanced  in  a 
solemn  procession,  first  Charlie,  then 
Olive,  and  lastly  Tam.  Their  father’s 
silence  seemed  to  disconcert  them;  they 
had  evidently  expected  him  to  reprove 
them  for  disturbing  him.  The  Judge, 
however,  merely  stared  at  them  with 
absent  eyes. 

“Good  evening,  father,”  Olive  began, 
politely.  (“If  he  asks  us  to  sit  down,” 
she  had  told  the  boys  beforehand,  “ we 
must  simply  decline.  It  would  never  do 
— under  the  circumstances .”) 

But  he  did  not  ask  them  to  sit  down; 
he  continued  to  gaze  at  them  with  queer, 
far-away  eyes. 

“ Father,”  Olive  went  on,  bravely, 
though  her  heart  was  quaking  fearfully, 

“ we’ve  come  to  ask  you  when  we  can  see 
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mother.  It’s  been  four  weeks  and  five 
days  now  since — the  rest  core  began.” 

At  that  Judge  Reading’s  face  altered; 
the  dreamy  look  gave  place  to  one  of  an- 
noyed anxiety.  “You  can  see  her  when 
the  time  comes,”  he  answered,  shortly. 

Olive  flinched  in  spite  of  herself  at  his 
tone — it  was  the  judge  tone.  She  glanced 
appealingly  at  Charlie,  who  immediately 
came  forward  gallantly. 

“ We’d  like  to  know  whether  she’s  real- 
ly in  the  house?”  the  latter  demanded, 
with  more  spirit  than  diplomacy. 

Judge  Reading  surveyed  the  speaker 
searchingly.  “Has  any  one  put  you  up 
to  this  ?”  he  asked,  and  Charlie’s  eyes  fell. 

“ It  was  Olive’s  idea,”  he  answered, 
much  against  his  will.  (“But  father’s 
eyes  just  bored  a hole  through  me,”  he 
told  his  sister  afterward.) 

“ Come  here,  Olive,”  her  father  di- 
rected, and  the  girl  obeyed  breathlessly. 

“What  is  your  idea?”  the  Judge  asked, 
gently,  taking  her  hand  in  his  and  draw- 
ing her  close  to  him.  Her  brown  eyes, 
with  their  frightened  defiance,  recalled 
those  other  brown  eyes  that  had  pleaded 
so  hard  with  him  of  late;  that  brown 
hair,  escaping  so  prettily  round  comers, 
recalled  other  brown  hair  that  always 
played  tricks  on  its  owner  that  this  girl- 
ish figure  with  its  angular  lines  did  not 
recall,  though  it  suggested  that  other 
figure  of  the  gracious  curves. 

“ Oh,  father,”  she  cried,  impetuously, 
moved  by  some  impulse  that  she  could 
not  explain,  “we  do  miss  her  terribly! 
I don’t  see  how  we  can  bear  it  much 
longer !” 

“She’s  our  mother;  we  have  a right 
to  see  her,”  Charlie  put  in,  decidedly; 
somehow  his  father  did  not  seem  half  so 
formidable  when  he  had  that  dreamy  look 
in  his  eyes. 

Judge  Reading,  however,  had  recov- 
ered himself  by  this  time,  though  Olive’s 
outburst  had  affected  him  poignantly. 
He  answered  his  eldest  son  curtly,  “ You 
can  see  your  mother  when  the  rest  cure 
is  over.” 

There  was  a pause,  during  which  Tam 
cast  furtive  glances  at  the  furniture.  He 
still  had  hopes  of  finding  his  mother  hid- 
den somewhere;  she  had  played  hide-and- 
seek  with  him  so  often,  she  was  such  a 
splendid  hider!  He  decided  to  put  his 
hopes  into  words. 


“Maybe  she’s  hiding  somewhere,”  he 
suggested,  addressing  no  one  in  par- 
ticular; “she  always  gets  splendid  places, 
but  I always  find  her.”  As  he  spoke  he 
gazed  expectantly  at  the  large  writing- 
desk,  near  which  his  father  was  seated. 

The  latter  smiled  for  the  first  time. 
“No,  she’s  not  hiding,  Tam — and  when 
she  comes  out  again  you  mustn’t  let  her 
run  up  and  down  stairs  playing  games 
with  you ; it  tires  her  all  out.” 

The  boy  lifted  incredulous  eyes. 
“ Mother’s  never  tired,”  he  declared. 

Charlie  gave  his  sister  another  look; 
she  nodded  slightly,  whereat  the  next 
bolt  was  hurled. 

“I  must  say,  father,  I think  Tam  is 
right.  Why  should  mother  rest  when 
she’s  never  been  tired?  We  know  about 
that  better  than  you  do,  because  we’re 
with  her  all  day,  and  you  only  see  her  in 
the  evenings.” 

His  father’s  frown  began  to  alarm  him, 
but  Olive  now  plunged  in  with  desperate 
courage. 

“Father,  if  you’re  going  to  have — to 
have — ” she  stammered,  breaking  off 
rather  hurriedly.  Her  father’s  frown  had 
deepened  so  ominously  that  she  realized 
keenly  how  those  poor  criminals  felt. 
“Even  if  you  condemn  me,”  she  cried, 
passionately,  carried  away  by  her  vivid 
mental  vision,  “you  must  let  me  see 
mother  first!” 

Judge  Reading  drew  the  girl  to  him 
again,  making  her  stand  before  him,  which 
she  did  tremblingly — it  was  so  dreadfully 
like  her  picture  of  the  court-room. 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  Olive,”  he 
said,  rather  wearily.  “ As  for  your 
mother,  I have  told  you  already  that  you 
can  see  her  when  the  rest  cure  is  over. 
That  finishes  the  matter.  Now  you  had 
better  all  go  to  bed.” 

The  children  were  so  utterly  con- 
founded by  this  reception  that  they  could 
not  recover  even  a semblance  of  spirit. 
To  be  dismissed  in  contempt  without  so 
much  as  a serious  answer  humbled  their 
pride  in  a most  devastating  manner. 

The  Judge,  with  one  of  his  penetrating 
looks,  appeared  to  divine  their  cruel  dis- 
comfiture; at  least,  he  divined  that  they 
were  disappointed  about  something;  and 
as  he  himself  was  suffering  from  bitter 
disappointment,  he  had  a fellow-feeling 
for  them  without  at  all  understanding. 
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“ I have  changed  my  mind,”  he  an- 
nounced, suddenly.  “ You  can  see  your 
mother  for  just  five  minutes  to-morrow 
night.  You  can  walk  in  one  door  and 
out  the  other,  but  you  must  promise  not 
to  speak  a single  word — you  must  just 
smile  at  her  and  show  her  that  you  are 
well.  Now  I hope  you  will  cheer  up!” 

He  surveyed  them  rather  anxiously;  he 
was  taking  a grave  responsibility,  but 
things  could  not  well  be  worse  than  they 
were  at  present. 

The  children,  however,  were  too  much 
astonished  to  reply ; they  just  stared  at 
him  with  dilated  eyes — to  see  mother  to- 
morrow? Then  she  was  in  the  house! 

“ Thank  you,  father,”  Charlie  said, 
with  an  effort;  he  had  not  forgiven  his 
father  for  that  order  about  going  to  bed. 

“ Thank  you,  father,”  Tam  repeated,  in 
a subdued  voice;  to  him  to-morrow  night 
seemed  a terribly  long  way  off. 

Olive  approached  her  father  timidly. 
“ Thank  you  father,”  she  murmured  as 
she  kissed  him. 

When  the  children  had  regained  their 
wing  of  the  house,  instead  of  seeking  the 
nursery  they  slipped  into  a little  Bide 
room  which  had  long  been  their  refuge 
in  times  of  special  stress. 

“My  goodness!”  Charlie  exclaimed, 
flinging  himself  into  a chair,  “ we  have 
made  a muddle!” 

His  sister  sank  down  opposite ; she, 
too,  was  strangely  exhausted.  “We  have 
forced  him  to  let  us  see  her.” 

“ But  we  didn’t  find  out  anything  about 
the  divorce.  I told  you  he  wouldn’t  un- 
derstand— we  ought  to  have  spoken  right 
out.” 

“I  couldn’t,  I shouldn’t  have  dared. 
I feel  so  queer  when  he  looks  at  me  that 
way.  I know  just  how  the  criminals  feel 
— your  heart  beats  so  fast  that  you  can’t 
say  a thing.  It’s  very  exciting,  though,” 
she  added,  pensively.  “Do  you  know, 
Charlie,  after  seeing  father  to-night  I 
can’t  help  wondering  whether  mother 
isn’t  a little  to  blame?  He  seemed  so 
sad  and  lonely.” 

“ You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Of  course  mother’s  not  to  blame!” 

“ Mother’s  not  to  blame,”  Tam  repeated, 
sleepily. 

Tam  had  curled  himself  up  on  the 
sofa,  for  it  was  long  past  bedtime. 

“Oh,  he  ought  to  go  to  bed,”  Olive 


murmured,  conscience  - smitten ; “ they 
don’t  know  where  to  find  us.  We’d  bet- 
ter all  go — we  have  so  much  to  do  to- 
morrow.” 

“ What  have  we  got  to  do  ?”  her  brother 
inquired,  discontentedly. 

Olive  hesitated;  her  plan  was  as  yet 
immature,  but  it  was  one  which  con- 
tained great  possibilities. 

“I  think,”  she  said,  “that  we  ought 
each  to  give  mother  a present — it  will  be 
our  only  way  of  reaching  her.  Father 
said  that  we  mustn’t  speak  a word,  but 
he  can’t  prevent  us  from  giving  her  some- 
thing.” 

Charlie  was  decidedly  impressed,  though 
he  refrained  from  expressing  his  admira- 
tion. “ I suppose  you’ve  thought  out 
what  we  are  to  give  her?”  he  asked,  with 
scarcely  veiled  sarcasm. 

“ Not  entirely,  but  I have  an  idea.” 

“What  is  it?”  Charlie  demanded,  has- 
tily, for  Olive’s  ideas  held  a fatal  fascina- 
tion for  him. 

She  shook  her  head  mysteriously.  “I 
can’t  tell  you  yet,  but  I will  say  this 
much,  that  we  must  put  messages  in  them 
— at  least,  if  you’re  not  afraid  of  father’s 
seeing  them?” 

Charlie  sprang  to  his  feet.  “I’m  not 
afraid  of  father  in  the  least — I don’t  feel 
a bit  queer  when  he  looks  at  me — it’s  only 
girls  that  get  frightened  at  being  stared 
at.” 

The  next  evening,  at  a little  before 
eight,  the  children  mounted  the  stairs  to 
their  mother’s  room,  each  carrying  a care- 
fully tied  parcel.  Charlie  and  Olive  led 
the  way  solemnly;  Tam  followed;  in  spite 
of  repeated  warnings  that  any  infringe- 
ment of  order  would  mean  summary  ejec- 
tion, it  was  evident  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  an  outburst.  What  he  would  do 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  mother 
was  most  uncertain,  though  Olive  hoped 
that  the  weight  of  his  present  would  have 
a steadying  effect.  She  herself  felt  ex- 
tremely nervous ; as  the  instigator  or  ring- 
leader, so  to  speak,  she  bore  a heavy  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  comparative  failure 
of  last  night’s  campaign  had  dampened 
her  ardor,  if  the  truth  must  be  told. 

When  they  reached  the  historic  spot 
where  the  momentous  scene  between  their 
parents  had  taken  place,  they  found  the 
trained  nurse  waiting  for  them.  She 
smiled  at  them,  whispering  a final  word 
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of  instruction,  after  which  she  opened 
the  door  and  ushered  them  into  the 
room. 

At  first  they  were  so  bewildered  that 
they  only  saw  the  soft  lights  and  the 
flowers,  then  they  saw  their  father  stand- 
ing by  the  sofa,  and  then— on  the  sofa — 
they  saw  mother,  with  her  hands  stretched 
out  to  them.  Tam  gave  a joyous  shout. 
The  next  instant  he  was  in  his  mother’s 
arms,  and  she  was  kissing  him  over  and 
over  again. 

“I  can’t  speak  1”  Tam  cried,  exultant- 
ly, “but  here’s  something  for  you,”  and 
he  thrust  his  parcel  into  her  hands. 

By  this  time  Olive  had  gained  her 
mother’s  side,  whereupon  Bhe,  too,  was 
‘enveloped  in  a close  embrace.  Charlie’s 
turn  came  next,  after  which,  having  pre- 
sented their  offerings,  they  retreated, 
according  to  promise,  to  the  farther 
door,  where  they  lingered  for  a mo- 
ment, gazing  back  at  the  sofa,  and 
mother  returned  their  gaze  with  glisten- 
ing eyes. 

When  they  found  themselves  once  more 
in  the  dark  hall,  they  sat  down,  without 
a word,  upon  the  stairs.  Olive  was  cry- 
ing quietly;  it  was  so  terrible  to  see 
mother  and  not  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her ! 
It  made  it  almost  worse,  somehow,  to 
know  that  she  was  near,  and  yet  to  be 
separated  from  her.  Tam  was  both  dazed 
and  indignant;  he  had  found  mother,  and 
then  he  had  lost  her  again ; he  leaned 
against  his  sister  disconsolately,  ready 
the  next  moment  to  add  his  tears  to  hers. 
UJharlie  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  attempted  to  maintain  a brave 
front;  he  did  this  by  indulging  in  strong 
language,  always  very  comforting  to  the 
masculine  mind. 

“Father  is  a tyrant,”  he  cried,  resent- 
fully. “I  don’t  care  whether  he  hears 
me  or  not!”  But  Olive  was  too  much 
dejected  to  protest. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  children  had 
left  the  room,  Judge  Reading  had  seated 
himself  beside  his  wife;  he  was  very  anx- 
ious about  the  effect  of  his  experiment. 
Her  face  was  certainly  flushed  and  her 
eyes  were  dangerously  bright.  She  was 
examining  her  presents  eagerly. 

First,  she  opened  Charlie’s  package, 
which  proved  to  be  a three-pound  box  of 
cream-peppermints. 

“ He  knows  I love  them,”  she  ex- 


plained, with  a tender  smile ; “ isn’t  that 
thoughtful  of  him?”  She  now  Bpied  a 
small  card,  which  she  seized  and  read 
aloud. 

“Dear  Mother,  — If  it  comes  to  the 
worst,  hire  the  very  best  lawyer.  I can 
pay  when  I’m  of  age.  It’s  all  right  to 
keep  lawyers  waiting  a long  time. 

“Yours  as  ever, 

“ Charlie.” 

Mrs.  Reading  fixed  puzzled  eyes  upon 
her  husband.  “ What  does  he  mean  ?” 
she  asked,  wrinkling  her  pretty  fore- 
head. 

“ It  means  nothing,”  the  J udge  replied, 
uneasily. 

Mrs.  Reading  had  already  untied  Tam’s 
parcel,  whereupon  her  children’s  faces 
gazed  at  her  from  a triple  frame. 

“What  a lovely  ideal”  she  exclaimed; 
“ the  darling !”  A slip  of  paper  fell  out 
on  which  Tam  had  printed  in  large  char- 
acters, at  his  sister’s  dictation,  the  fol- 
lowing enigmatic  inscription : 

“From  Tamworth  Egerton  Reading, 
for  Mother,  to  make  her  stay  with  us  if 
she  possibly  can.” 

Mrs.  Reading  stared  again  at  her  hus- 
band. “There’s  something  behind  this. 
Do  you  think  I’m  very  ill  ?” 

Judge  Reading  took  the  third  package 
from  her.  “ I didn’t  tell  them  they  could 
give  you  presents,”  he  muttered.  “We 
will  leave  this  one  until  to-morrow,”  he 
added,  decidedly. 

“No,  Charles;  I must  see  it  now.” 

She  spoke  imperatively;  her  husband 
yielded,  handing  her  the  parcel  with  evi- 
dent reluctance.  The  sight  of  a prayer- 
book,  handsomely  bound  in  red  morocco 
and  containing  a large  silver  marker, 
greatly  increased  his  uneasiness.  Such 
a present  was  most  ill-timed,  for  it  cer- 
tainly suggested  serious  thoughts.  He 
was  woefully  disappointed  in  Olive;  last 
night  she  had  seemed  much  more  sensible 
than  her  brothers. 

Mrs.  Reading  turned  the  pages  rapidly 
until  she  came  to  the  book-marker,  which 
was  placed  in  the  marriage  service;  a 
faint  pencil - mark  inclosed  the  words, 
“ Until  death  us  do  part.”  A small  card 
lay  in  the  same  page. 
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“ For  my  dearest  Mother.  From  her 
devoted  daughter.  ( Private ; to  be  de- 
stroyed.) 

“ Father  is  terribly  lonely.  I saw  it 
last  night.  Whatever  he  says,  this  is 
true.  O.  S.  R.” 

Mrs.  Reading  gave  an  exclamation. 
“ Charles,  this  isn’t  a game  I They  have 
got  some  idea  in  their  heads,  poor  little, 
lonely  things !”  She  looked  at  her  husband. 
“ I must  see  them  at  once;  I sha’n’t  sleep 
until  the  thing  is  cleared  up.” 

“ Nonsense  1”  he  said,  avoiding  her 
eyes.  “If  you  overdo  now,  all  the  good 
will  be  lost.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatient- 
ly. “ It  hasn’t  done  me  any  good — I told 
you  it  wouldn’t;  I am  much  more  tired 
now  than  I was  at  the  beginning.  A rest 
cure!  How  much  do  you  think  it  has 
rested  me  to  worry  all  day  about  what 
the  children  may  be  doing?  I can’t  help 
it;  I’ve  always  been  with  them — I know 
the  little  things  that  make  them  happy 
and  comfortable.”  She  was  shaking  with 
rising  agitation. 

Her  husband  bent  over  her.  “ You 
promised  to  give  it  a fair  trial,”  he  said, 
reproachfully. 

“ Well,  I have.  I haven’t  seen  them 
for  a month,  and  see  what  they  have 
come  to  in  that  time!  Did  you  ever  be- 
hold more  desolate  little  figures?  Tam 
was  absolutely  heart-breaking;  as  for 
Olive,  she  has  aged  at  least  three  years. 
They  are  homesick  for  me,  just  as  I am 
for  them;  and  they  are  worse  off,  for  I 
have  had  you,  whereas  I don’t  believe  you 
have  played  with  them  once.  You  don’t 
understand — you  are  doing  the  big  things 
so  splendidly  — I ought  to  do  the  little 
things.” 

She  broke  off,  glancing  up  at  him  ap- 
pealingly. “ Charles,  let  me  see  them 
alone  for  twenty  minutes.  I’ve  tried  your 
way  faithfully  for  a month ; now  try 
mine.” 

The  Judge  surveyed  her  critically;  she 
certainly  looked  better  this  evening — he 
was  not  sure  yet  whether  this  was  due 
entirely  to  excitement. 

“Very  well,”  he  agreed,  reluctantly, 
“ but  it  must  be  only  for  twenty  minutes.” 

Mrs.  Reading  was  kissing  him  raptu- 
rously. “I  feel  so  much  better,  Charles, 
so  like  my  old  self!” 


The  Judge  smiled  as  he  held  the  slight 
figure  for  an  instant  in  his  arms;  it  was 
true  that  her  whole  aspect  had  changed; 
to  his  joy,  she  looked  both  serene  and 
light-hearted. 

Five  minutes  later  the  children  were 
with  her,  Olive  and  Charlie  on  each  side 
of  her,  and  Tam  on  her  lap,  and  she  was 
thanking  them  for  their  presents. 

“But  I didn’t  quite  understand  the 
messages,”  she  said,  searching  their  faces. 

“Oh,  didn’t  you?”  Olive  exclaimed, 
disappointedly.  “I  was  sure  that  you 
would  understand.” 

“What  did  I tell  you?”  Charlie  de- 
manded, triumphantly;  “no  one  could 
understand  what  you  were  driving  at 
Father  didn’t,  and  here  is  mother  just 
the  same.” 

“ Oh,  but  I have  an  idea,”  Mrs.  Read- 
ing interposed ; “ that’s  why  I called  you 
back — because  if  it’s  what  I think,  it  must 
worry  you  very  much.” 

“It  worries  us  sick!”  Olive  burst  out, 
desperately. 

“ But,  mother,”  Charlie  put  in,  striving 
to  fix  her  attention,  “ are  you  going  to  do 
what  Olive  says?” 

Mrs.  Reading  started.  “ What  does 
Olive  say?”  she  asked,  gently. 

Olive  hid  her  face  against  her  mother’s 
shoulder;  a sudden  shyness  had  over- 
whelmed her. 

Mrs.  Reading  drew  her  closer,  stroking 
her  hair.  “ What  is  it,  dear?  Tell  moth- 
er the  whole  truth.” 

“Oh,  mother,”  Olive  cried,  miserably, 
“I  thought  you  and  father  had  — quar- 
reled. I heard  him  speak  to  you  that  day 
on  the  stairs — and  after  that  you  never 
came  out  again.  And  — and  — they  say 
rest  cures  are  only  excuses  for  — for — 
divorces.”  She  broke  off,  panting  for 
breath. 

Mrs.  Reading’s  expression  had  dark- 
ened. “Is  it  possible  that  you  thought 
this,  too,  Charlie?”  she  asked,  in  some- 
thing like  father’s  judge  tone. 

Charlie  reddened.  “I  did  after  Olive 
had  talked  a lot.  And,  mother,”  he  went 
on,  eagerly,  “as  I said  in  my  message, 
if  it  come9  to  the  worst,  count  on  me.” 

There  was  a pause,  during  which  the 
children  were  anxious,  for  their  mother 
looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

“You  have  made  a dreadful  mistake,” 
she  began,  tremulously,  “ a mistake  which 
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hurts  me  very  much,  and  which  would 
hurt  your  father  still  more  if  I should 
tell  him.  I can’t  imagine  how  Olive 
could  have  supposed  such  a thing.  You 
are  not  old  enough  to  understand,  but 
some  day  you  will  know  why  I feel  so 
badly  that  you  should  have  thought  that.” 

Her  voice  shook.  Tam  pressed  a little 
closer,  and  Mrs.  Reading  kissed  his  up- 
turned face.  She  did  not  feel  satisfied 
with  what  she  had  said;  in  striving  to 
be  moderate  she  had  perhaps  made  no 
impression.  “ You  see,”  she  began  again, 
resolutely,  “your  father  and  I are  not 
like  ordinary  married  people — I’ve  always 
been  more  like  his  child  than  his  wife — 
I am  so  much  younger — and  he  is  so  wise 
and  good  and  strong.”  She  hesitated, 
embarrassed  by  the  children’s  silence;  it 
was  awkward,  having  to  praise  one’s  hus- 
band to  them. 

“As  for  what  he  said  on  the  stairs,” 
she  went  on,  “that  was  not  meant  as 
Olive  supposed — it  was  a joke,  though  of 
course  he  was  disappointed  that  T had 
begun  disobeying  orders  at  the  very  start. 
He  has  been  terribly  worried  about  me 
for  some  time — that  has  made  him  ir- 
ritable— but  it  is  all  because  he  wants  me 
to  be  well.  He  wants  it  so  much  that 
he  doesn’t  think  of  anything  else.  But 
he  cares  for  you  just  as  much  as  I do, 
only  men  don’t  like  to  show  their  feelings. 
He  is  so  proud  of  you,  Charlie,  and,  Olive, 
he  thinks  you  perfection ; and  as  for  you, 
Tam,  he  loves  you  dearly.” 

Mrs.  Reading  broke  off  nervously; 
would  no  one  say  anything? 

“I  love  father,”  Tam  announced,  un- 
expectedly. 

His  mother  caught  the  speaker  to  her 
impetuously.  “ Of  course  you  do,  and 
so  does  mother.  He  has  made  her  life 
one  happy  dream!” 

Charlie  and  Olive  were  filled  with  dis- 
may. Here  was  a new  mother,  with  in- 
dignant eyes  and  trembling  lips ; they  felt 
intuitively  that  they  had  disappointed 
her. 

“Oh,  I like  father,”  Charlie  assured 
her,  hastily,  “only  I’m  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  as  I am  with  you.” 

Olive  laid  a caressing  hand  on  her 
mother’s  sleeve.  “ I think  father  is  splen- 


did,” she  said,  softly;  “he  looks  through 
you  until  you  are  all  curled  up,  and  then 
he  smiles  at  you,  and  you  feel  happy  and 
safe.” 

Mrs.  Reading  brightened,  giving  her 
daughter  a grateful  look.  “That’s  just 
it,”  she  murmured;  then,  assuming  a 
different  manner,  “ Now  is  everything 
straightened  out,  and  you  will  never  im- 
agine such  dreadful  things  again?” 

At  this  crisis  Judge  Reading  opened 
the  door.  “Time’s  up,”  he  proclaimed, 
in  a cheerful  voice.  He  approached  the 
sofa,  inspecting  his  wife  anxiously;  she 
looked  better  than  she  had  looked  for 
months. 

Mrs.  Reading  raised  shining  eyes.  “ If 
you’d  let  me  see  them  every  day,  I’d  be 
well  in  a week.” 

“ She’d  be  well,  she’d  be  well  1”  Tam 
chanted,  gleefully,  “and  I won’t  let  her 
be  i it  ’ any  more.”  He  had  jumped  down 
from  his  mother’s  lap  and  was  standing 
beside  his  father,  staring  up  into  his  face. 

“Good  for  you,  Tam  o’  Shanter!”  the 
Judge  exclaimed,  as  he  surveyed  the  small 
figure  indulgently.  This  was  one  of  the 
names  that  father  was  fond  of  calling 
him;  and  though  Tam  did  not  altogether 
like  it,  he  decided  to  make  no  protest  on 
this  occasion. 

Charlie,  who  had  risen  at  his  father’s 
entrance,  now  came  forward.  “ Don’t 
you  think,”  he  said,  in  his  most  grown- 
up tone,  “ that  I could  help  you  take  care 
of  mother?  In  the  daytime,  I mean,  when 
you  are  not  here  ?” 

Olive  slipped  her  hand  into  her  fa- 
ther’s. “ We’d  be  awfully  careful  of  her, 
father,”  she  urged,  “ if  you’d  only  let  us 
be  with  her  again.” 

Judge  Reading  kissed  his  daughter 
impulsively,  then  he  glanced  at  his  wife; 
she  was  gazing  at  him  imploringly.  . 

“It’s  four  children  against  one  poor 
man,”  he  said,  smiling  back  at  her  rather 
ruefully.  “ I yield  this  much,”  he  added, 
addressing  the  children;  “you  can  see 
your  mother  for  twenty  minutes  every 
day  and — ” 

But  the  shout  that  went  up  put  an 
end  to  further  speech,  and  the  Judge 
found  himself  encircled  by  eight  slim 
arms. 
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A CORRESPONDENT  *f/th«  Easy 
Chair,  ^hu  irlaiiiift  to  he  typically 
middle  cjass,  fruit.  who  :fe  possibly 
either  an  I.  W.  W.  ^r  a ^attimilfioimire, 
'writr*  trs  of  a matter  whtekheholds  ife 
peculiarly/  teteresiiDg  to  pr*vp1e  of  his 
alleged  rank  in, life.  The  matter  is*  the 
welfekAnwn; tii : c^f  t ijr fc* i rvi?v  r> « t to  ctftt 
/ft/ smiaamfe*  fife  appears 

to  think  we  have  never  treated  of  ft,  sod 
he  w ishes  tfe  to  do  00,  tus/ause  of  a micnt 
hopeful  ^xperimw  of  his ; Init  corr  roe 
presaioii  18  that  we  have  often  dejdbrisd 
this  ev*|r  and  fried  fb  pofef;  escape  from 
it  % though  j&t?  lifedy  we  have  reiad  0& 
much  fcbfebf  ir  that  we  imagine  otvr^eJvea 
to  have  written  of  it  when  we  have  only 
been  hy  the  of  dtlKor 

pbiloic^fefa.  Jb  a tiy  Case  the  fact?  ap- 
parently' remains  that  there  is  hut  onO 
puldie  henae  in  the  flnited  States  of 

man.  mny 

arrive,  • e#V  bh^p,  ivnd  depart  witlnmt 
having  at  Isfcfrl  u dw  ifefefe  held  %>i\t  to 
him  .fey  tiro  ^ervieo  for  pay  in  & utipiotnenf 
of  the  charge  of  the  office.  Bat 

the  i$i>t?  th$fe  t&eife  is  ope  miLfemai/  :fe 
veyi4c;fe*e  that  hittol  in  the,  emifefyy? 
may  .\ni  'im  the  mme  principle 

*nd  the  'faiffetitig  middle  cIush  rc.Uer-iid, 
'■from-  ?t%' ;;|fejEr^]ti.; tlial  now  T^.t^-.'^pW- 
hpari.i5y,:^PW.:’  id.  than.  upon-  any  offer  class. 

We  %ru  repo ri * ng  the  of  cm* 

wm/cfamdeuf  fere  and  we  are  by  no 
means  >r|fli  him  yet  in  hi*  premfeb 
or  /&ofe}  v* * kfe  tHo ugh  ye  may  eome  to 
that  fed^r*y  Wfegv’t  through,  and  To  ay  end 
by  fe$p'«n«dnfc-  the  iraose  of  j$  <da*$  which 
has  neither  the  iitne^ €^1^1  cix  dfec 

•poverty  nor  the  glamour  of  ^plfe  -richer 
Tfe  middle  Is,  in  fafe  ruffer  re- 

paid v>>  to  flic  prouder  iffelfebts*.;  *$iri<l  it  is 
hard  to  0v*i  it  any  /Sort  of  ife'mfetfe  fe 
it?  vrocSv  ifefefe  \ybofer  i nanna fe?  <Wi ge 
‘them  ; to:  fee  fern  tfeu*dlfe  wifebtfe  fife  if 
obifeues  do  not  fefefeol.  bit  fey  to  tfehfey  ■ 
or '{he  rrvvr'ic:^  of.  ihr  E.-it.v  Chafe 
/tiffed  above  the  ir  ':oe^,0^tty,:?;or  Mirifc  bfe;  - 
low  . it,  according  io  its  .•ebahcfey  mood. 


tbn  Eady  Chair  can ^ however,  drvd  im- 
partially with  flic  ut^tler.  and  give  its 
cornc^ponden?  heiirip#  whfeh  it  will 
try  tier  k^p  Inridb^  into. ; e free 

ad^tis^cint.  for  fb»t;-bti^/;^jjlf^  . hotel 
of  <nir  enoriti^nti  Thc^  ^ indeed,  one 
btHer  tipless  ht\tei  .:Ia.?=' t?'hr.i#Wod{*^i,  and 
this  in  thd  i^ety  pilfer  .of  heart  of 
tipping,  that  in  to  faty  in  London  itself 
From  tim>?  td  time /ixi h -rii soured  fhat 
this  }ion^  is  a feilurw,  /m<l  t&81  it  hns 
' gone  • ha  ok  to  tipping -'Tfe  all  the  other 
Kritvb  nf  Enrbpe,;  but  the  tcotiinouy  of  our 
eum-spoudetsf  Is  that  It  is  tD'>re,  tiDvtrisIt 
ing  dmn  ever — much  StO/j^i/If  you 
want  u riWip  In  it  you  must  hye 

or  weeks  P head ^ When  it . ■•tvas  first 
opCDcd  .U'.^as  the:  experience;  o*f  the  E asy 
Ohair  to  ho  t %i ^ts-  dot*n 
together  with  mnltUxul^  who  propbeed 

at  least  InmMnif  fheri?,  hiW  cduM  nut 
grt  the  rucH 

k»s  . the-  presistipj-.  to  ih&\ that 

an  winTci*  tljcrc  could  htr  swu  bvil»e<l  to 

take  a.  tip  M fur  mut  correspondent;^ 
tliotigh  he  dcHfca-.  Wed  ?s«y;;.  ^5  • hti  prohi*i*ly 
, ehgpgiCs  a nenm  ar  tkaf  hotel  m fy&kk; 
kfe^d;  when  he  is  going  JiOpdoa,  aisd 
lii^7  Kb  fdivee  In  tfer  restaurant  SK^r^red 
for. h ini  at  the  rime.  : ;;?■;/'> 

In  his  letter  to  us  he  but  /he 

doe?  not  Too  putrloticniJy  dHvnll  on  the 
fact  that:  the  1iph>R  hotel  in  Aioericu 
pr^orised  its  tf fee libspiteHty  ijetote 

it*  gcnen-TOft-  sister  - 'hostelry  in  London. 
Uifthf.;!)  ho  celehrMte^  m graphic  terms  the 
joy  of  going  to  that  hrutic-  A)!  peace  in  a 
1 » o si  lie  wo  rid  of  t i pL  WLeii  he  ^ 1 ri  \ vs  \>r 
i(pd^f.’jl^'.dbbtv.  tfe  doorman  opem 
to  hire  tv|th  •nd?; 

iu  life  cy^  mi<?  tho:  Itell'koy  wh^/^oe^  T^p 
with  .hhii ' \u  ^ * homer  tiolixig^rlxi^lx 
jearc^  hw  fb  bfe  room  with  nn  ini?ulu<ti^ 
wt:  id  fee^wafor  ?Thf?c  porter  or- 
Ids  firtiVife  fe)  ■;/«:'  Vonvoti- 
K-.T  j 1! ;o *<-  «C!>li.-»,.vt  ti/vrog  10  Louid  a 

O' co>d:*ry  claiiii  10/'’ a hi/  esmduluf'^ 
At  the  dooy  ul  tho  d.m:u*u?.*fooi*n  (here  is. 
/fvd^^a^pcrbtrog-  hoy^  ^tiot , fakVi  hfe  .Ifet,  or 
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his  scalp  in  default  of  it,  and  look  him 
out  of  a dime  when  he  reappears.  The 
head  waiter  does  not  forecast  an  un- 
willing acknowledgment  from  him  in 
giving  him  a table;  the  waiter  assigned 
him  forbears  to  tempt  him  to  an  exces- 
sive order  in  the  hope  of  a large  per- 
centage on  the  outlay.  Every  detail  of 
the  service  throughout  his  stay  in  the 
house  is  marked  by  the  same  decent 
restraint,  and  when  he  goes  he  abandons 
himself  to  the  taxi-cab  with  both  hands 
in  his  pockets.  The  very  taxi-cab  has 
been  ordered  for  him,  and  he  will  be 
safe  from  overcharge  in  it,  but  he  does 
not  say  what  passes  between  him  and  the 
chauffeur  when  he  reaches  the  station; 
perhaps  it  is  a quarter.  He  owns  him- 
self a helpless  prey  to  tipping  when 
exposed  to  it,  and  he  contrasts  his  experi- 
ence in  this  tipless  hotel  with  his  experi- 
ence in  any  and  every  other  hotel  in  this 
country.  What  that  experience  is  we  all 
know  from  our  own  remembrance  of  the 
passions  of  fear,  rage,  and  shame  which 
spring  from  the  incidents  and  circum- 
stances of  the  odious  ordeal. 

There  is  perhaps  no  phase  of  our  false 
conditions  which  is.  so  maddening  and 
humiliating  as  the  custom  of  tipping 
which  now  attaches  itself  to  almost  every 
relation  of  “ hireling  and  him  that  hires.” 
This  is  what  our  correspondent  says,  and 
it  is  in  this  that  we  heartily  agree  with 
him,  though  we  are  not  so  sure  that  we 
think  hotel  - tipping  the  worst  kind  of 
tipping.  Why  should  a man  who  has 
paid  forty  or  fifty  cents  for  having  his 
hair  cut  pay  the  man  who  has  cut  it 
ten  cents  more?  Why  should  he  give 
the  expressman  who  bangs  his  trunk 
down  in  his  apartment  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  more  than  the  company’s  outra- 
geous charge?  Why  should  he  add  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  cents  to  the  sum  that 
the  chauffeur  has  already  extorted  from 
him  by  his  lying  clock?  The  answer  is 
simple:  because  he  thinks  others  do  it, 
and  is  afraid  not  to  do  it.  He  dreads 
the  barber’s,  expressman’s,  chauffeur’s 
scorn,  or  the  show  of  it;  they  may  not 
really  despise  him  if  he  does  not  do  it; 
they  may  hate  to  have  him  do  it  as  much 
as  he  hates  to  do  it. 

We  all  know  what  the  griefs  of  the 
tipper  are,  for  they  are  our  own,  especial- 
ly if  we  are  of  that  middle  class  with 


which  we  have  explained  that  one  can 
have  little  sympathy,  because  it  is  neither 
picturesque  nor  splendid.  But  the  griefs 
of  the  tipped  are  as  yet  almost  unknown 
because  the  tipped  are  not  very  articulate, 
and  because  their  sorrows  are  mixed  with 
a shame  which  they  are  loath  perhaps 
to  expose.  We  tippers  have  often  voiced 
our  sense  of  the  black  ingratitude  which 
the  tipped  often  show  in  receiving  the 
gifts  which  their  rapacity  extorts.  We 
have  told  how  they  hover  over  us,  with 
every  servile  incitement  to  profuse  ex- 
pense in  us,  and  then  when  we  have  left 
half-eaten  the  food  which  we  have  or- 
dered, quit  us  sometimes  with  no  thanks 
at  all  for  our  bounty,  or  with  a non- 
chalant acknowledgment  hard  upon  in- 
solence, and  of  one  make  with  imperti- 
nence. Have  not  we  felt,  if  we  do  not 
own,  the  pitiful  doubt  whether  we  should 
give  thirty  or  twenty-five  cents ; have 
we  not  trembled  in  the  base  hope  of  per- 
haps getting  off  for  twenty  cents?  We 
ourselves,  before  our  superfluity  mounted 
into  the  millions,  had  to  watch  our 
outgoes;  we,  too,  had  to  guard  against 
their  passing  our  income;  we,  too,  have 
practised  matching  our  middle  - class 
grudge  with  that  lower-class  greed.  Yet 
now,  such  is  our  fine  oblivion  of  the  past 
in  the  tide  of  our  present  prosperity,  we 
confess  again  that  we  sympathize  rather 
with  the  lower-class  greed  than  the  mid- 
dle-class grudge.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
poverty  and  riches  are  mystically  allied 
in  a contempt  for  the  golden  mean  which 
seems  to  them  both  a leaden  meanness. 
We  are  aware  that  if  we  had  been  always 
as  wealthy  as  we  are  now,  we  would  not 
have  poorly  sought  to  fob  the  waiter  off 
with  twenty  or  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents, 
but  would  have  magnificently  pushed 
a five  or,  for  all  we  know,  a ten  dol- 
lar bill  toward  him,  as  we  have  read 
of  opulent  people  doing.  We  have  even 
read  of  opulent  people,  or  at  least  one 
opulent  ass,  giving  his  steward  a thou- 
sand-dollar  tip  at  the  end  of  a steamer 
voyage,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
shall  give  less  if  ever  we  cross  the  At- 
lantic again.  The  steward  may  direly 
need  it,  and  if  he  does — 

“ Tis  what  the  happy  to  the  unhappy 
owe,” 

as  Mr.  Pope’s  Homer  says  upon  the  oc- 
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casion  of  any  signal  benefaction  in  the 
course  of  the  Odyssey , and  we  may  here- 
after pay  such  debts  as  we  go.  But  for 
the  moment,  as  we  recall,  it  is  not  the 
question  of  us  upper-class  profligates,  but 
of  the  middle,  the  bourgeois,  the  citizen 
class,  who  by  the  mere  dint  of  their  num- 
bers do  most  of  the  tipping,  and  the 
grudging  that  goes  with  it,  and  we  are 
anxious  not  to  shirk  our  plain  duty  in 
treating  of  their  sufferings  and  their 
sorrows.  At  the  same  time  we  have  as 
clear  a duty  to  the  lower-class  greed 
which  preys  upon  that  grudge  — to  the 
under-dog  which  in  the  battle  of  life  is 
always  stretching  a rapacious  paw  from 
the  dust. 

Tipping,  which  is  the  gross  and  of- 
fensive caricature  of  mercy,  inverts  the 
effect  of  the  heavenly  attribute  which  it 
mocks ; it  curses  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes,  but  most  it  curses  him 
that  takes.  We  do  not  have  the  fact 
from  the  taker;  as  we  have  said,  he  has 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  general 
knowledge  in  the  matter;  but  there  is  a 
sort  of  universal  parity  in  human  nature 
which  enables  us  rightly  to  judge,  or  at 
least  to  divine,  the  case  of  the  poor  man, 
though  we  are  now  so  rich,  and  were  once 
merely  so  comfortably  well  off.  We  are 
confident  that  no  man  ever  yet  received 
a money  gift  from  another  without  a 
sense  of  degradation  and  a loss  of  self- 
respect.  Of  course,  custom  hardens, 
and  each  successive  gift  imparts  a 
fainter  throe;  the  sting  of  shame  is 
dulled  more  and  more  to  the  calloused 
soul,  but  it  is  always  the  sting  of  shame. 
We  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  a man 
earning  an  honest  living  to  take  money 
which  he  has  not  earned  without  the  mis- 
ery which  even  the  mendicant  must  know 
from  alms.  Of  course,  the  waiter  who 
goes  away  with  the  grudge-stained  mid- 
dle-class tip  in  his  pocket,  with  or  with- 
out thanking  the  giver  for  it,  comforts 
himself  with  the  theory  that  it  is  part 
of  the  honest  living  that  he  has  earned; 
but  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  must 
know  that  the  tipper  does  not  think  so. 
He  must  know  that  the  tipper  believes 
himself  choused,  plundered,  robbed  in  his 
tip,  and  loathes  him  in  the  proportion 
of  it.  The  tipper  has  paid  quite  enough 
for  his  dinner,  and  has  eaten  it  in  the 
convention  that  the  charge  for  it  included 


the  sendee,  and  yet  he  has  been  forced  to 
pay  for  the  service  over  again;  and  not 
only  to  do  this,  but  to  guess  at  the  worth 
of  the  service  or  the  expectation  of  the 
servant.  Was  a middle-class  man  ever  so 
confident  of  the  just  apportionment  of 
the  reward  to  the  hope  of  the  rewarded 
as  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  going  away 
with  a sense  of  unsatisfied  greed  and  a 
low  opinion  of  the  rewarder?  But  has 
not  the  waiter  behind  his  chair  had  his 
anxieties  too  as  to  the  size  of  the  tip, 
and  wondered  whether  it  would  be  thirty 
or  twenty-five  or,  pitifully,  twenty  cents? 
The  tipper  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
had  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  or  has  trem- 
bled in  that  darkness  as  to  the  sum,  which 
no  tipper,  tip  he  ever  so  often,  ever  right- 
ly knows.  Perhaps  the  tipped  has  suf- 
fered even  more  poignantly  from  the  un- 
certainty. 

The  only  certainty  concerning  the  tip 
is  that  it  is  altogether  wrong.  It  had 
its  bad  beginning  in  the  largess  flung  to 
slaves,  and  descended  to  us  from  what 
the  old  - fashioned  travelers  called  the 
“trifling  gratuity”  which  they  bestowed 
upon  the  servants  in  a foreign  inn.  Like 
graft,  it  is  “ wholly  un-American  ” in 
spirit,  and,  like  graft,  it  is  now  char- 
acteristically American.  Before  the  Civil 
War  it  was  almost  unknown;  after  that 
we  began  to  flock  abroad,  and  to  bring 
it  back  with  us.  It  is  as  distinctly  of 
European  origin  as  the  gipsy-moth  or 
the  deadlier  brown -tail,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  discovered  any  parasite  that  will 
keep  it  in  check.  It  has  spread  every- 
where through  the  country,  so  that  now 
the  most  innocent  rural  district  is  not 
free  from  its  ravages.  At  first  the  tour- 
ists who  encountered  the  custom  in  Eu- 
rope sent  up  such  lamentable  cries  that 
the  reverberation  alarmed  the  simple- 
minded  European  inn  - keepers,  and  in 
some  of  their  hotels  there  were  placards 
vividly  forbidding  tips  to  be  given  or 
taken.  All  the  same,  they  were  given 
and  taken,  and  the  plague  raged  as  be- 
fore. Other  devices  were  practised  to 
mitigate  the  plague;  we  remember  an 
agreeable  tea-room  in  Paris  where  you 
gave  no  tip,  but  might  put  your  gratuity, 
as  trifling  as  you  chose,  on  the  counter  as 
you  went  out,  and  suffer  no  shame  for 
your  guess  at  the  right  amount  if  you 
guessed  wrong.  Custom  has  indeed  ap- 
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proximately  ascertains!  the  right  amount  ever  really  oxismh  Other  countries 
in  Europe,  where  they  hay e u parasite  ruake  a appearance  cm  the 

for  the  ^rifHy  ami  the  brown-tail  moth;  map,  just  as  the  other  hotels  which 
but  here  no  man;  Uur  wetmm  ueit&eU  ami  ^app\xf^^  tipping  have  a 

knows  it.  factitious  effect  of  bus  in  evs  while  under- 

From  'tirue s'.  t»> time ^ there  b great  Calk  \pay&£'  ’thrfr  and  fettibg  them 

of  abolishing.  -.the ; roi&toni  iu  the  news*-  collect  from  ih«d?  the  balance 

papers;  Ike  editors  write  agiiios*  it,  itfcd  of  the  ’ wu^^.  due.  Nobody  who  has 
their  readers  Write  to  them  and  tbfcnk  vfe&tix&l:  til  comfort  of 

them;  hut  hitherto  not hing  has  been  done  Hotel  Utopia  would  $p  lo  &n$  pther 
except  in  that  me  hott^^whfch/.we.-ttre  so  hotel  if  lie'  could  help 1*  no 
•iirtjoluteJy  k^iing'  secret*  There is  no  mqtesfcfed  by  tipping  thore  than 

reasan,  however,  no  scruple  that  need  m his  club  or  his.  own  house*  and  na- 
oblii/c  us  to  secrcja'  tmv&fmrig  the  means  where  else  on  our  tipddighted  continent 
by -which1  this  inspired  hostelry  has  fried  is  ho  sem*d  so  kindly  and  promptly.,, 
its  guests!  and  servants  from  their  corn:  We  do ' -not/ 'know;  th»t  this  1m into  so 
mem  curse.  The.  management  has  lav  • « n t tcipa t mdy .. :■  thronged  us  that  lipids 
Agined  paying  the  employees  a sufficient  hotel  iu  .Loudon*  and  if  w ‘had  not 
wage,  and  the  dev  fee  has  Worh^pei^e^lyv  pledged  ; m ^piously.-  "m- 

Where  the  />tbe*  hotels  k,mw>.  .-thirty  its  identity  we  are  ,mre.  that  our  readers 
dollars  a inontUv  tSiis  hou-1  pity*  him  sixty  would  .deluge  us  with dmnands  lor  rooms 
dollars  a mouth,  ft  may  K’eni  inured*  .in'  it.  As  it.  i$%  wo  feel  that  they  will 
ible,  hut  ibis  bs?  cmied  tipping  thore,. . 'xcspvct  our  vow,  and  we  hope  they  will 
The  m toilers  of  tjb£  other-  hotels  re**  itf>t  txtnpt  ns  4ur  Ptren^h  in 

gard  it  :M '.  a •' battofcs*  joke,  a thi ng‘  not  the  case  of  any  other:  hotel  following  • 
to  be  mtiPx^hr  yvmeidered  in  their  r?-  .its  sample.  • 
laitens tot  Itjjksp  and  it  is  ba>$  . The  ^arbple  is 

even  fur  a.^tirr^f  ip  that  exemplary  good  dfc$tuj?!da Jbe^aiiW  was 

io  believe  it.  At  first  be  eonrmoody  in  the  hotels  that  the  plngui*  of -tiding 
efers  bis  Up*  «jn4  when  be  & duly  jmt  first  broke  out  qxi  our  &hr«r<&>  and  they 
to  ^liHfne  t;  Iwnng:  it  refund,  in  a#-  • h«*ve:  a peculiar  duty  lo  Uk;  public  in 
twmimi  by  Spj&faf#  himwtfJE  w*  well  and  being  the  first  to  attempt  ;it^ . ‘;mr4 • It 
willingly  served  ^ if  the  waiter  had  been  i*  ■ tw^siWe,  of  eoum\  that  the  disease 
put  to  ^hamu  by  and  ••  nipt?  -..sb;  fur,  Wd  tb&t  it 

by  he  get*  to  liking  thd  and  vaituor  be  wholly  pxtirpate<i  hut  v-o 

abides  by  them  as  implrciely  si*  t]?.,  s-  r~  should  like  to  have  the  experiment  gen- 
vant  inujst  On  pain  of  beiug  <li-svliorged  Orally  tried  in  the  bopte  of  k partial 
if  he  violates  thorn.  An  idea?  prsi  iee  amelioratimu  We  nr*  sure  that  the  pub- 
would  of  c^nrsB  v:ork  f v^vnjt § r<itv  « jF  a lie  w»>ubl  applaud  the  re^ohition  6i  any 
glijetet  who  gave  a tip  n.?  ioeynrably  m ;hotfd;ttmn'u^r-  ' pay  his  . aeryierj  twice' 

>he  present  wnrk^  tb^  di*<4i«irge  the  -present  wages'  v»t?  eoiVfUr.iuti  that  no 

of  tiie  servant  who  fok^T  it  : but  .they.;  tif.^  .should  he  ^\xon ; hut  if  the  tips  cotv 
b^ye  njpf  eomy  iti  ibc  dfei-  pfM;;  fe  ve  know  that  the 

even  in  Hotel  Utnphv.  %'i\pv‘tx  ta\ni  -bell  - boys  and  waiters  urn! 

Wcv  vp5)  it;s  identify  ntvh-r  :-t  p-Jcudo-  '.  >;h^.t.tVf>.'r;a>/tids  v/«>u\d  srfi.U  rejoice  together 
nym,  tbouidi  we  ‘ hw&  .believed  ‘ in  tbej|ihrefl6e  t»f ^ fbeir  and  would 

Utopia  is  the  only  country  dmt  has  try  their  best  to  refusr-  ihe  ?ipb. 
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THE  creative  is  riot  only  us  in- 
drfmakk  94  Ufe.  hub  the  eomfMom 
M'f  living  • uiiiv^acMi 
and  like  $fyk}j&fci  rather  we  should  my 
being.  ljf*v  It  lftk>ss  care  of  its  own  issues, 
find  and  Tkd  kdidv  forever  mo  re  an d more 
infolding  as 

fold,  are  so  immediate  to  n&  thiit  we  do 
not  need  to  concern  ourselves  about  them. 
W^;  may  not  ^urpcise  them,  but  at  avery 
turn  iliqy  are  &ure  to  Surprise  O.sV  • There 
woidd  bo  for  da  no  ^ turn  ” but  for  the 
tropicaVxiuaiity  nt*  their  life  fat  ns. 

In  'these  u**uy.s  of  ours  in  quest  of  liv- 
ing reality  we  havo  not  »<>rAght  to  e^jpluT^ 
ami  define  nny  thing  eo  ;olwslv^  th^tigfc 
always  jircv on  Jen t,  prearm  t,  and  follow 
mg,  hut  to  indi^fcthe  turning  ^ o<>inia 
.nnd  the  moments  of  ^urprioes.  buying 
to  make  ae<iuamtoiee  with  Miat  is  at 
cmee  cpinmunest  and  tnpst  iheyidiewld^v 
Only  by  |}na  .re<jogn’i‘tmn>..thfa  real  ktuml- 
edge — call  it  Intuition,  or  whatwe  will— 
which;  <^aVnot  he  imfiarfod  but  must  spon- 
taneously arise  within  u*\  cun  W escape 
a purely  ^e^lfnuiphl  ibyoxy  of  our  own 
and  the  universal  life. 

It:  is  a fut iio  eraMTHuparrun  if  it  lify 
ii$  into  the  thin  air  d-f ’ 
and  thus  out  of  the  field . of  human 
poriemee  and  activity/ ; Thls^ ^ hind  pf  uh* 
^duioneae*  is  not  sorted  by  dim  nlost 
modern  pliiloSophy,  Without  leaving  the 
earth/ wo  have  i>ur  place  in  the  smi>  Our 

a**  aa  ascent  is  , 
a tolera  fu^,  or  1 ift in  & of  bur  pxperlerico 
itself f not  into, a of  otberekl  exaltu- 

trem,;  but'  into  n uafive  fytmffrfaiti  To 
r;cV It  ||  (*u»y  more  deeply  ?.o eherkh,  The 
so  til  itpfin  ife  dt^nlpg  more  than 

Op.  • it$  'tf&tt  agrlvc  have 

inti  iniited;  t ahes  y tire  w h atever 

theory  of  me  wc  may  adopt,  Though, 
Dos  ire,  fe  the  w tv  in/iming  of  the  word, 
5*  “ from  the  stars/*  yfet  the  stars  : 
still  hold  ] heir  plaee&  in  the  heavotis.  miA 
their  {pfiueiife^  more  nearly  eoaeerq  nr 
than  ev£r  dreamed.  We  d/t 

not  worry  uhokt  them;  indeed,  we  ure 


likely  all  out  )i ves  to  regard  them  as 
;U6gH|nl>fe 

tffe; ifcadlf  Ik  instinct  with  prophecy* 
find  /xvpfldt  ntly  eOirl«ait&  us  to  h blind 
alt; 'the  lures  of  iir»e  and 
of  • fho’  wortdv  of  its  eternhl  ground 
^ kooi  tprh^  U5>  io  thO  world, 
hpw^et  amike  that  World  an&y 

preseui  dfeinlf  to  uK  t?P  Sigard1 
Ibstru..  mi  of  tiny  drarutitist.  say^.  In  bik 
Human  f?  u Wo  may  kpow^ 

i^telW;tually^rtb^l  are  pot  the  c-epttai 
hemps;  pf  the  Wo  may  be 

Cmperrueafi  m creed,  hut  auch  knowledgo 
has  never  hee#  ehmfio^alized  shu3  made 
part  of  our  of  f.^bgtii  we 

©kftffe  od  » Ftolemaic 
; wo  tern^t  regard  our;  hiumdai^y  as 
ihb  f>e-n.ter  of  th iuga.  #n<J  al ways  act  with 
that  ratber  tbau  to  auy  extra- 
human  5taudpoint5.,r  We  cannot  C'.o  with 
.IJr,  Ibkou  m ihd?oim  step  further  tbfck 
he  takes,  whew  Up  makes  it  follow  fmoi 
thi>  Ptokumic  habit  of  our  eo naeious 
adtiylftr  that  M t^a  mold 

our  destinies  as  we  will  Though  tve 
ip  list  act.:'  as  if  Wo  could  do  this,  yot. 

. •wheu  we  have  thpuglH  kud  do m &tid  felt 

our  best,  the  tsshe'.'k  ••teully 
Id  the  creative  activi  ty  of  the  soul— the 
liiviui.ty  that  shapes  our  ends,  rPpghr 
hew  them  how  we  may.  If  we  are  hut 
thus  ‘ ’k  op  on>  way  attended/'  we  must 
Tv^nft  to  ^^^"itaiioPalisnV  as  iho  haki^ 
of  life;  thp  Womfer*  tii«  tm^ri*.ee(iopted 
nowfjekai,  vanish.  ;/  V , ; * ■’; 

3j«t  It  U only  wlum  we  ate  pit  the  wky 
*m  whi^h  PiTt^-feet:  &r&  our 
dflfesh'  upon  the  garthly 
We  h'^vo : ; :thl? 'lrt  yl^bio  attcrxdfig.cpv 
tmkeon  Loviiua  puk  :u>?  upon  /our  u-et 
mid  turns  out  stw/  o way  from  i4erorfr 
{iprmrorit!yf  and  though  ahe  follow^  ou^ 
eager,  fju^t  for  thev  ohjeet^  of  dekiru  1ft 
’i  iVpptWhnces,  y he  is  a i^tieen  f 

nurse,  for  all  her  prophecy.  We  are  nuk 
^nre  through  experience,  womvd  of  emr 
m feta kok  ;m  thpUjgh t * fetdiug,  or  aetiorn 

On.  l^apffH  the 
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soul  seems  to  be  at  one  with  the  body 
and  with  Nature  in  her  consent  to  and 
reinforcement  of  bodily  appetites.  The 
life  of  faith,  imagination,  and  reason, 
in  their  invisible  correspondences,  is  an 
ascent  to  higher  planes  of  action  and 
sensibility,  which  keeps  such  pace  with 
-our  material  progress  that  we  should  at- 
tribute it  to  environment  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  a series  of  transformations 
in  a visible  world  which,  apart  from  hu- 
manity, has  remained  unchanged.  The 
human  environment  counts  for  so  much 
only  because  it  has  been  psychically  in- 
formed and  uplifted.  Looking  back,  if 
only  for  a few  generations,  we  can  see 
that  human  society  has  been  thus  changed 
by  what  we  must  regard  as  a creative 
evolution,  since  nothing  in  our  mechan- 
ical progress  or  even  in  our  purely  in- 
tellectual attainments  could  have  sug- 
gested or  inspired  it.  Yet  at  no  moment 
during  this  period  would  there  have  been 
any  visible  disclosure  of  the  transforma- 
tion; nor  would  it  have  been  registered 
in  vital  statistics.  Some  note  of  it  might 
have  been  divined  from  a new  order  of 
associative  activity  or  from  a new  form 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  not  for  what 
these  sought  to  accomplish,  but  for  the 
spirit  prompting  them;  or  some  unusual 
occasion  might  have  tested  human  dis- 
position and  sympathy,  bringing  them 
to  the  surface,  and  showing  a quality  in 
them  never  before  realized. 

At  any  time  we  find  it  difficult  to  gage 
the  hearts  of  men  by  the  things  they  are 
busiest  about.  Human  existence  becomes 
an  insoluble  problem  to  one  watching  it 
from  a post  of  observation ; and  we  don’t 
seem  to  get  any  help  by  fixing  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  schools  and  the  churches — 
least  of  all  by  minding  what  legislative 
bodies  are  trying  to  do.  The  market- 
place only  confuses  us.  We  have  to 
brush  aside  the  cobwebs  of  all  this  busy- 
ness to  get  close  to  anything  like  Teal 
manners,  not  those  that  are  put  on  and 
worn,  but  those  which  are  intimate  and 
spontaneously  express  feeling;  or,  if  not 
in  actual  contact  with  our  fellow-men, 
we  find  in  creative  art  and  literature 
these  insignia  of  the  9oul,  or  in  the  speech 
of  some  inspired  preacher  or  statesman. 
Then  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  ever- 
growing miracle. 

Life  takes  care  of  its  own  issues,  in 


whose  triumph  we  a®e  participant.  The 
essential  is  well  hidden  from  us,  as  if  it 
were  not  primarily  our  concern  or  solici- 
tude, while  the  whole  constitution  of 
things  not  merely  invites,  but  forces  us 
to  issues  with  inert  matter,  laying  stress 
upon  our  mortal  necessities,  the  needs  of 
the  flesh,  our  dependence  upon  effort, 
first  for  simple  survival,  and  then  for 
improvement  of  conditions.  What  we 
most  diligently  seek  seems  to  us  impor- 
tant, and  is  meant  to  seem  so. 

The  important  is  not  the  essential,  but 
it  is  impressive  and  most  interesting. 
When  we  see  that  matter  is  the  ultimate 
result  of  all  the  forces  in  the  external 
world;  that  there  is  so  much,  even  beyond 
our  use  or  reach  or  vision ; that  the  sun 
shines  and  the  flowers  bloom  in  unin- 
habited places,  we  respect  the  material 
world  for  much  beyond  its  service,  and 
it  impresses  our  sensibility  not  merely  by 
its  imperative  urgency,  its  resistance,  and. 
a vastness  that  defies  vision,  but  by  its 
beauty  and  terror  and  majesty.  Even 
if  we  are  insensible  to  its  charms  and 
outgrow  our  timidity  in  the  presence  of 
its  violence,  our  sense  of  its  importance 
grows  with  every  step  in  our  progress, 
because  of  its  direct  relation  to  that 
progress. 

Indeed,  some  aspects  of  the  relation 
give  us  a humiliating  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence. We  can  sow  seeds,  afforded 
by  Nature,  but  she  must  grow  the  crops; 
and  in  our  mechanical  industries  she 
must  do  work  for  which  we  have  in- 
sufficient strength.  When,  as  in  these 
later  times,  we  discover  and  draw  upon 
the  less  obvious  sources  of  power,  we  can 
only  flatter  ourselves  upon  our  wits,  upon 
our  rational  inferences  and  adaptations. 
Then  the  things  of  the  mind  are  seen  by 
us  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

In  the  mean  time  civilization  has  been 
going  on,  and  that  means  mainly  the  de- 
velopment of  human  association.  Here, 
too,  from  the  beginning  of  our  artificial 
system  of  politics,  the  wisdom  of  no  divine 
nymph  Egeria  anticipated  the  growth  of 
human  experience.  For  practical  uses 
only  the  wisdom  gained  by  experience 
was  available,  expressed  in  maxims  and 
opinions  which  were  Ptolemaic  inversions 
of  the  real  truth.  Not  only  was  the  earth 
central  to  the  universe,  but  every  race 
and  nation  upon  the  earth  held  itself 
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central  to  all  others,  and  the  illusions  of 
pride  and  prejudice  reinforced  the  en- 
ergies which  built  up  civilization;  all 
the  unseen  powers  appealed  to,  instead 
of  setting  man  right  by  a divine  orienta- 
tion, seemed  to  impart  a fanatic  enthu- 
siasm to  his  competitive  antagonisms. 
To  all  of  this  the  soul  of  man,  also,  has 
consented,  knowing  that  to  be  fully 
held  by  the  illusion  is  thus  to  experi- 
ence the  great  human  sincerity — is  the 
condition  of  its  passing;  that  to  lose  the 
soul  in  the  world  is  the  way  to  find  it 
again  in  its  own  world  of  reality. 

There  is  no  other  way  for  earth- 
dwellers;  and  one  does  not  get  far  on 
in  it  before  he  is  sensible,  through  no 
bodily  organs  and  no  rational  process,  of 
an  invisible  attendance.  The  vision  and 
faculty  of  his  creative  soul  are  manifest, 
and  the  more  so  the  more  vividly  his 
attention  and  his  activities  have  been  out- 
wardly directed  and  engaged,  and  the 
more  eagerly  he  has  bitten  into  the  world 
or  wandered  upon  its  surface  in  zestful 
adventure.  Something  occurs  to  him 
which  he  is  not  looking  for  or  seeking, 
something  athwart  the  path  of  his  search, 
or  something  from  within  himself,  flash- 
ing obliquely  across  the  line  of  his  or- 
dered thought  from  some  secret  source; 
yet  it  would  not  occur  to  him  but  for 
his  attitude  of  one  seeking  with  passion- 
ate watchfulness.  The  passionate  worker 
shaping  inert  matter  for  mere  use  will 
soon  find,  as  if  overtaking  him,  the  rhyth- 
mic creative  impulse  which  makes  him 
an  artist  in  clay,  wood,  or  stone.  No 
effort  of  his  could  compel  this  impulse, 
which  yet  never  comes  to  the  effortless. 

The  solitary  man  would  never  be  thus 
overtaken.  Associative  development  is 
the  positive  as  well  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  any  psychical  creative  mani- 
festation. Or  we  may  put  it  the  other 
way,  and  say  that  only  through  such 
creative  activity  of  the  soul  is  sociability, 
in  a distinctively  human  sense,  possible. 
Biologically — in  our  bodies — we  may  cul- 
tivate seclusion ; but  the  soul  insists  upon 
community  as  the  condition  of  its  mani- 
fest presence,  and  so  potent  is  this  pres- 
ence in  associative  life  that  its  mani- 
festations even  in  the  primitive  periods — 
when  language  and  myths  were  born — 
are  justly  deemed  miracles.  The  com- 


mon sense  was  a kind  of  divination 
through  this  psychical  reinforcement  of 
it.  The  voice  of  the  people  seemed  verily 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  god,  or  rather  it  was 
the  way  the  god  had  of  speaking.  For  the 
creations  of  the  human  soul  were  like 
overtones  of  the  social  life — in  the  ecstasy 
of  song,  dance,  or  rite,  and  in  poetic  ten- 
sion— occurrences  not  consciously  sought 
or  premeditated,  and  which,  since  they 
had  no  visible  explanation,  were  referred 
to  a divine  source. 

We  modems,  with  all  our  other  sci- 
ences, have  one  that  we  call  psychology, 
to  which  of  late  much  attention  has  been 
given  — so  much  indeed  that  we  have 
ventured,  in  the  Study,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  But  our  psychology  has  found 
for  us  no  way  to  premeditate  psychical 
creative  activity  or  sensibility,  though 
these  are  the  essential  elements  of  our 
spiritual  life.  Nor  can  we  any  more  than 
the  ancients  dissociate  anything  in  the 
life  of  the  soul  from  the  Divine  Purpose, 
it  being  understood  that  neither  in  that 
Purpose  nor  in  the  creative  life  of  the 
soul  is  there  any  teleological  plan  such 
as  enters  into  our  arbitrary  undertakings. 

Our  human  experience,  regarded  in  its 
continuity,  is  not  a mere  fabric  built  into 
the  world,  materially  embodied  and  men- 
tally fashioned  to  conform  to  external 
relations  and  demands ; it  has  been  a liv- 
ing growth,  beyond  physiological  func- 
tioning. The  soul  holds  the  secret  of 
this  life,  whatever  its  setting  in  matter 
or  in  the  mind.  Along  with  the  empire 
of  the  world — the  mastery  of  things  and 
of  conditions  through  our  efforts  and  our 
intellections — has  come  the  possession  of 
us  by  our  souls,  not  of  our  separate 
selves,  but  of  human  society  bound  to- 
gether by  sympathy.  The  intuitions  of 
faith  and  reason  and  the  creations  of 
the  imagination  not  merely  overtake 
and  uplift  human  experience,  but  as  of 
old  must  find  expression  in  its  terms  and 
by  way  of  descent.  Whatever  miracles 
may  be  wrought  in  our  common  human 
nature,  and  even  if  we  become  altogether 
Copernican  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory,  the  illusion  shall  still  hold  us 
to  the  end  of  all  earthly  terms,  and  our 
keenest  interest  shall  still  seem  to  be 
rather  in  the  worldly  investment  than  in 
the  essential  reality  it  veils. 
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which  t * • ,f 

gale  of  <v«  f 

court-rot  :*  -i  i * »*s 

liability  < i w. 

ing  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Monument 
Opera  House  and  purchased  in  good  faith 
by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  now  refuses 
to  pay  upon  request,  to  the  plaintiff's  dam- 
age two  hundred  and  eightv-nine  dollars, 
with  interest;  wherefore  he  sues.5’ 

This  was  the  asset  by  which  Daniel  Tube 
had  been  able  to  effect  the  sale  of  the  Opera 
House  to  Antrobus. 

Henry  Sims,  ticket-taker  at  the  Opera 
House,  was  duly  sworn. 

“ Mr.  Sims/'  said  Wigmore,  “you  were  ac- 
quainted with  William  Leach ?” 

“ I was/’  said  Sims.  “ What’s  it  to  you?” 

“ How  intimate  was  your  acquaintance?” 

“ 1 don’t  allow  no  acquaintance  t’  git  inti- 
mate with  me,”  replied  Sims. 

“ You  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Sims,”  said 
Wigmore,  gently.  “ I am  merely  inquiring 
if  you  knew  Leach  well.” 

“ Oh!  Yes,  I knowed  him  wfell  at\d  ailin’ — 
knowed  him  boy  an’  man,  with  legs  an*  w ith- 
out. Matter  oT  forty  year.” 

44  Was  he,  to  your  knowledge,  a man  who 
made  remarks  in  a facetious  way?” 

**  Do  Bill  Wigmore  mean,  was  Leach  a ro- 
mancer?” drawled  Sims;  “ if  that’s  what  lie’s 
a-drivin’  at,  I’ll  say  this  for  Bill  Leach — he 
wan't  no  more  of  a liar  than  Luce  Dorman 
there.” 

“ 1 object!”  said  Dorman,  leaping  to  his 
feet. 

“ Set  dowrn!”  said  the  judge.  Dorman  sat 
down. 

44  Mr.  Sims,”  Wigmore  controlling  his 
emotion  w'ith  difficulty,  “ did  you  ever  hear 
the  deceased,  William  Leach,  make  any  re- 
mark indicative  of  a belief  on  his  part  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Monument  Opera 
House  without  charge?” 

“Well,”  observed  Sims,  grinning,  “him 
and  that  old  fool  Dan  Tube  always  said  some- 
thing to  each  other  at  the  door,  when  Leach 
come  in — but  it  didn’t  mean  nothin’.” 

*•  What  iras  this  conversation?” 

“ Well,  Bill  Leach  always  used  t’  say  as  he 
come  a-rollin’  in.  4 On  tick,  Dan?’  and  Tube 
he  answers  back,  every  time.  4 On  tick.  Bill!’ 
But,  as  I say,  it  was  jest  a fool  remark.  I 
never  heard  either  on  ’em  ever  say  a sen- 
sible word  about  Bill  Leach  payin'  for  t’  sec 
a show-.” 

**  Ah!”  said  Wigmore,  calmly.  “ And  you 
sav  that  this  question  and  answrer  as  to  ad- 
mission on  tick,  as  Mr.  Leach  put  it.  you 
heard  only  once?” 

“Once!”  snorted  Sims.  “Every  night 
there  was  a show  in  the  hull  nine  years!” 

“ That  will  do.  Mr.  Sims,”  said  Wigmore, 
quickly,  “ you  may  sit  down.” 

Mr.  Sims  did  so.  Wigmore  called  a second 
witness,  and  a third,  and  a fourth;  and 
from  each  he  extracted  a statement  differing 
in  no  particular  from  that  made  by  Sims. 
The  court -room  was  in  high  disgust.  Judge 
Whatcomb  evidently  shared  in  this  feeling; 
at  this  point,  he  took  a hand  himself. 


44  Mister  Wigmore,”  he  observed,  44  are  you 
sure  you  know  what  you’re  try  in’  to  do?  I 
can  tell  you  right  now  that  everybody  in 
Pivot  City  knows  that  them  was  the  words 
that  Bill  Leach  and  Dan  Tube  always  said. 
It  didn’t  mean  a thing,  and  you  are  jest 
takin’  up  the  Court’s  valuable  time!” 

44  But,”  Wigmore  faltered,  44  your  Honor’s 
attitude  seems  without  precedent.  I — ” 

44  Without  precedent?”  thundered  the 
judge,  44  and  who  are  you,  Bill  Wigmore,  to 
give  this  Court  yore  views  on  precedent? 
You  set  a precedent  for  yoreself  by  winnin’ 
one  case  ef  you  can,  an’  then  you  can  talk 
about  precedents!” 

Thus  encouraged,  Wigmore  commenced  his 
tinal  argument.  It  had  been  alleged  by  the 
various  witnesses  and  even  by  the  Court 
itself  that  the  “ On  tick  ” colloquy  was  to  be 
taken  as  a mere  jest  between  Leach  and 
Tube;  the  attorney  could  not  concur  in  this 
opinion;  as  a matter  of  law,  the  spoken 
words,  verba  dicta . must  be  accepted  bona 
fide  et  ad  rcmy  at  their  face  value — cum  his 
arccdcs  ad  curiam . Leach  being  dead  and 
Tube  absente  rco , Tube’s  act  in  including 
his  bill  against  the  Leach  estate  among  the 
assets  of  the  theater  must  be  accepted  as 
proving  that  the  contract  was  made  in  all 
seriousness;  wherefore  the  plaintiff  humbly 
begs  that  his  claim  of  $289  against  the  ad- 
ministrator be  allowed. 

To  this  unanswerable  logic  Judge  What- 
comb returned  only  a display  of  that  relent- 
less reasoning  which  has  given  him  his  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  Indiana  bar. 

44  Mister  Wigmore,  you  come  to  this  town 
from  nobody  knows  where  and  you  set  out  to 
show  off  how  smart  you  are;  but  you  hain’t 
any  case  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I know 
that  Dan  Tube  never  expected  Bill  Leach  to 
pay  for  gittin’  into  his  Of>ery  House;  my 
nay -so  ought  to  be  enough  for  anybody,  but 
Bill  Wigmore  ain’t  satisfied  w’ith  that — he 
wants  more . All  right,  I’ll  show  him.  So 
far  as  I or  anybody  knowTs  there  ain’t 
but  twro  ways  of  chargin’  admission  to 
a theater — you  pay  for  a seat,  or  you 
pay  for  si  and  in' -room,  one  or  t’other. 
Now,  Bill  Leach  never  stood  up,  for  he 
had  no  legs  to  stand  up  with:  therefore, 
he  couldn't  be  charged  for  stand  in’- room ; 
and  he  always  set  in  his  own  wheel-chair; 
therefore  lie  couldn’t  be  charged  for  a seat. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law,  when  Bill  Leach  was 
in  a theater.  Bill  Leach  didn't  exist!  He 
was  non  compos  mortalis ; there  could  be  no 
claim  agin  him.  and  therefore  the  claim  of 
this  yore  Antrobus  is  disallowed!” 

He  paused  to  let  his  words  sink  into  the 
reeling  brain  of  Wigmore.  and  then  con- 
cluded, with  implacable  righteousness: 

“ I have  knowed  Luce  Dorman  ever  sence 
he  was  high  enough  to  look  over  a counter 
an’  ask  for  a chew  of  Star:  I never  set  eyes 
on  this  yore  Mister  Antrobus  from  Ollier 
tell  this  day;  1 believe  in  home  industries; 
absens  hacrcs  non  crit — we  keep  our  money 
in  Pivot  City ! I guess  that  will  hold  you, 
Bill  Wigmore!” 

It  did. 
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Piracy 

A Recitation 


BY  CLARENCE  DAY,  JR 


nr  HE  good  old  days  of  piracy,  when  men  of  various  ahades 
* Put  satin  on  and  fattemd  on  the  roast  and  shipping  traded, 
When  Kidd  and  mighty  whatVhis-nauie  were  maste  ra  of  the  seas. 
And  my  great-great' -great-grandpapa  had  yours  upon  his  knees. 
Explaining  that  he  wanted  blood,  and  meant,  by  Jove,  to  let  it- — 
Those  good  old  days.  1 say.  are  gone;  and  gad!  how  I regret  it. 
f Repeat  that  after  me,  my  friends:  say,  ” Gad,  how  we  regret  it!”) 


They're  gone.  And  yet  how*  strange  it  is  that  piracy's  taboo. 

We’ve  got  the  ships.  \v eve  got  the  sea.  weJvp  got  the  pirates,  too. 

My  plumber  and  my  tailor  and  that  lad  down  at  the  Iwinfc — 

Why  shouldn’t  I be  one  myself,  and  make  you  walk  the  plank? 

Yes,  all  you  men  shall  walk  the  plank  with  bullets  in  your  sides. 

And  all  you  girls  shall  cling  to  me  and  beg  to  bo  tny  brides. 

(Repeat  that  after  me.  my  dears:  say,  ” Mayn’t  we  Is*  your  brides?”) 


All.  I’m  a cold,  impassive  boa  si.  Brides  ain't  no  treat  to  me. 
IM  rather  watch  my  captives  flop  and  flounder  in  the  sen. 
Where  Kidd  and  mighty  thingumbob — did  I say  that  before? 
Then  I must  ask  you  all  to  clap  and  call  it  an  encore. 


I thank  you — thank  you — that  will  do!  Don't  think  I would  rebull' 
Your  kindness  in  applauding  me.  but  really,  that's  enough. 

(Repeat  that  after  me.  I beg:  say,  M Really,  that's  enough/’) 
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What  Mother  Meant  ,•*• 
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Carlsbad  the  Cosmopolitan 

BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


UPON  closer  examination  Carlsbad 
will  prove  less  like  Pittsburg  than 
it  may  seem  upon  arrival.  The 
broad,  dingy  valley  of  the  Eger,  which 
contains  some  grimy,  straggling  suburbs, 
some  factories  belching  smoke,  and  the 
two  railway  stations,  is  really  only  an 
evidence  of  the  wise  segregation  of  the 
town’s  baser  activities.  In  the  narrower 
valley  of  the  Tepl  which  opens  opposite, 
the  real  Carlsbad,  the  world’s  most 
famous  health-resort,  lies,  trim  and  clean, 
neatly  packed  between  green,  wooded  hills. 
The  working  suburbs  are  inevitable — 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  visitors 
a year  put  some  considerable  burden  of 
toil  upon  sixteen  thousand  permanent  in- 
habitants, and  a world  crying  for  Sprudel 
salts  makes  inevitable  the  chimneys  black- 
ening the  blue  summer  sky.  The  yards 
at  the  stations,  crowded  with  trains  which 
have  arrived  to-day  and  will  go  back  to- 
morrow, are  signs  of  the  enormous  scale 
upon  which  Carlsbad  undertakes  to  cure. 
Indeed,  the  sight  of  the  railway  carriages 
of  all  nations  which  have  clattered  across 
Europe  from  Paris,  from  Calais,  Ostend, 
and  Berlin,  from  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw, 
Cracow,  and  Vienna,  might  give  to  the 
imaginative  traveler  his  first  thrill,  his 
first  conception  of  the  great  rush  of  hu- 
manity toward  these  healing  waters. 

There  are  humors  and  inconsistencies, 
of  course,  in  Carlsbad,  there  are,  happily, 
both  follies  and  fashions  in  its  cures; 
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yet  even  through  the  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion, the  clatter  of  coffee-cups,  and  the 
music  of  many  bands,  you  may  catch,  as 
it  were,  the  booming  of  a more  solemn 
note,  and  feel  suddenly  touched  at  the 
thought  of  that  great  onrush  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  upon  these  hot 
springs  in  the  green  woods  of  Bohemia, 
which  are  so  pathetically  counted  on 
to  repair  past  errors  and  make  possible 
future  ones. 

For  more  than  five  centuries  and  a half 
Carlsbad  has  been  Carlsbad,  and  the 
waters  that  boil  there  have  washed  away 
the  ailments  of  heterogeneous  and  cosmo- 
politan millions  such  as  might  have  gath- 
ered around  some  fountain  that  had 
broken  through  the  young  earth’s  vol- 
canic crust  at  the  foot  of  that  legendary 
Tower  of  Bal>cl.  The  town’s  history  is 
long.  Its  book  of  visitors  contains  the 
names  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  of 
many  lands,  of  their  royal  consorts,  of 
a myriad  minor  nobles.  It  would  contain, 
too,  had  it  been  worth  while  to  keep  the 
record,  those  of  uncounted  and  uncon- 
sidered millions,  ranging  down  the  social 
scale  to  the  Jews  and  peasants  of  remote 
Russian  villages,  who  still  almost  in- 
credibly accomplish  this  long  westward 
journey  to  the  sources  of  health.  You 
may  encounter  on  the  trains  approaching 
from  the  great  unknown  Slav  regions  of 
eastern  Europe  miserable  travelers — who 
have  existed  days  and  nights  on  the  hard. 
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bare  benches  of  third-class  carriages— 
around  whose  necks  dandle  the  emblems 
of  their  pilgrimage,  cheap  and  gaudy 
mugs  emblazoned  with  the  name  uf  Carls- 
bad, relies  of  earlier  visits.  Health*  SO 
far  as  it  is  the  gift  of  its  fanmu?  springs; 
Carlsbad  offers  to  all.  it  only  in* 
culeij  tally  the  resort  of  pleasure-seekers 
and  of  people  of  fashion.  All  through  its 
history  there  must  have  been  something 
broadly,  generously  democratic  about  it. 
Before  the  spouting  fountain  of  the 
Sprudel,  prince  and  pauper  must  always 
have  stood  equal*  asking  the  same  boon. 

No  examination  of  the  historical  docu- 
ments is,  however,  needed  to  convince  the 
most  casual  visitor  that  Carlsbad  exists 
solely  and  simply  for  the  cure.  Its  in- 


habitants mm*  no  conceivable  ouisuie 
interest.  no  possible  other  life.  Their 
town  is  not  lung  bu  t one  vast  hotel, 
one  lodging-house.  Sweeping  statements 
about  any  place  are  dangerous*  arid  likely 
to  be  immediately  denied  by  its  better- 
informed  inhabitants,  yet  it  is  literally 
true  that  an  industrious  search  during  a 
considerable  period  failed  to  discover  in 
nil  Carlsbad  one  single  building  of  any 
description  which  appeared  to  be  devoted 
to  the  uses  of  a single  person  or  family, 
which  was,  in  short,  a private  dwelling. 
No  one  inhabits  Carlsbad  without  taking 
lodgers,  no  one  visits  it  for  long  enough 
to  need  a house.  The  town  i>  indeed  a 
triumph  of  eon  cent  rat  ion  of  purpose,  of 
efficiency*  «>f  Compactness 


The  Lin  it  I liu  flows  be*  lath  c.rmn 


\vooru:r>  Heights 


The  Stream  of  Breakfastkrs  has  the  Am  of  a Picnic-party 


Its  very,  situation  makes  wasted  space  flagged,  and  one  of  Carlsbad’s  pleasant- 
almost  impossible-  The  little  river  Tejil  ost  sights  is  the  mimieipal  river-cleaners, 
flows  down  a smiling  valley  between  green,  armed  with  huge  brooms,  standing  knee- 
wooded  heights.  As  it  nears  its  junction  deep  in  the  Tepl.  industriously  sweeping 
with  the  Eger  the  bills  come  closer;  in  down-stream  anything  which  flecks  the 
this  narrowest,  part  of  its  course  lies  dean  smoothness  of  its  stone-paved  bed. 
Carlsbad,  clean  and  shining,  trim  and  Carlsbad  allows  no  function  to  be  de- 
gay. The  town  consists  of  little  more  ranged  either  in  its  own  or  its  visitors’ 
than  a mile  and  a half  of  houses  on  each  physical  economy. 

side  of  the  river.  Occasionally  the  valley  As  it  proves  impossible  to  speak  even 
broadens  and  a tiny  extra  street  is  fitted  of  the  green  valley  of  the  Tepl,  or  of  the 
in.  At  the  town’s  center  a small  spur  shallow,  rippling  river,  or  of  the  pretty, 
of  the  hills  bears  the  gay.  picturesque  fresh  town  without  at  once  speaking  in 
tower  of  the  town-hall  above  the  crowded  terms  of  the  cure,  perhaps  it  should  be 
streets.  Here  and  there  all  along  it-  impossible  to  write  further  without  writ- 
length  the  town  climbs  the  hillside,  and  frig  definitely  of  springs  and  healing  wa- 
pleasant,  freshly  painted  houses  hang  over  tors  and  of  the  regime  forced  upon  even 
the  lower  town:  indeed,  one  arm  of  the  the  most  pleasure-loving  cun-guest.  Ex- 
town. the  fashionable  West  End,  sends  its  Ctonee  arranged  under  special  ami  rigid 
small  street  a full  quarter  of  a mile  into  conditions  assumes  bv  turns  fantastic, 
the  woods.  Yet  the  main  impression  is  picturesque,  and  humorous  forms.  Most 
the  Tepl  and  the  houses  neatly  and  pret-  visitors — whether  they  are  termed  f:ur- 
tily  fitted  in  along  its  two  banks.  yitsten  or  only  transient  upon 

The  river,  too,  shares  in  the  general  the  schedule  for  the  authorities  which 
trimness.  It  used  to  be  unruly*  given  to  every  one  fills  oat  upon  arrival — will,  as 
springtime  floods  and  such  pranks.  It  it  were,  remember  Carlsbad  life  more 
is  now  walled  with  stone.  Its  tied  is  vividly  than  Carl-find 
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It  rains  sometimes  in  Bohemia,  but  we 
shall  presuppose  fair  weather.  It  is  in 
the  sunshine  that  all  the  pretty  outdoor 
life  of  Carlsbad  is  at  its  best.  And  bright 
days  are,  after  all,  the  ones  which  will 
be  remembered,  for  when  the  liver  has 
been  scoured  by  the  healing  waters  till 
it  is  as  clean  as  the  bed  of  the  river 
Tepl,  the  mind  becomes  optimistic  and  its 
memories  persistently  pleasant. 

The  sun  is  up  early  for  the  Carlsbad 
season.  The  morning  mists  and  hazes 
that  have  gathered  over  the  little  river 
and  its  wooded  hills  are  dispelled  long 
before  the  ordinary  lazy  visitor,  the  slug- 
gish creature  who  lies  abed  till  half-past 
five,  is  stirring.  To  suit  his  luxurious 
taste  the  bands  do  not  begin  to  play  at 
the  springs  till  the  advanced  hour  of 
six,  when  he  belatedly  begins  his  day. 
But  in  the  dimmer  dawn,  that  fresher 
morning  from  four  till  six,  the  spring- 
maids  already  stand  by  the  steaming 
fountains  ready  to  dip  the  waters,  and  a 
queer  ailing  underworld  of  poor  Russian 
Jews,  who  have  come  across  the  Eger 
from  the  dingy  village  of  Fischern,  where 
they  lodge,  stretch  out  their  cups  for 
health.  They  live  across  the  river  be- 
cause in  this  way  they  avoid  paying  the 
visitors’  tax  levied  on  every  Jrur-f/ast 
lodged  in  Carlsbad  itself.  In  return  for 
this  dispensation  they  are  expected  to 
drink  the  waters  before  six  and  not  vex 
the  colonnades  with  their  inferior  pres- 
ence. Doubtless  tangled  beards,  long, 
black  alpaca  coats,  and  odd  plush  hats 
seen  in  too  great  profusion  would  spoil 
the  picture  later.  One  may  say,  too,  with- 
out wishing  to  be  unchivalrous,  that  the 
ladies  from  Fischern  fail  deplorably  in 
reaching  even  the  Carlsbad  standard  of 
fashion  in  dress,  a standard  not  itself  too 
exacting.  But  the  sight  of  these  early- 
morning  drinkers  is  worth  rising  for.  It 
is  picturesque,  it  is  even  a little  touch- 
ing, it  gives  one  again  a sudden  glimpse 
of  the  remote,  almost  unknown  stretches 
of  the  Carlsbad  horizon,  the  sense,  as  it 
were,  of  how  far  the  spray  of  her  foun- 
tains is  tossed  upon  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor  alike. 

At  six  the  bands  play  at  the  colonnades 
of  the  Sprudel  and  the  Miihlbrunn,  and 
the  two  hours  that  follow  are  the  most 
crowded,  if  not  the  most  cheerful,  in  the 
streets  of  Carlsbad.  Tn  the  height  of  the 


season  the  crush  is  enormous,  and  the 
congestion  at  the  springs  incredible. 
Waiting  lines  of  hundreds  stand  with 
their  cups  at  the  popular  Miihlbrunn,  and 
four  or  five  concentric  circles  ring  the 
fountain  of  the  Sprudel.  All  the  minor 
springs  under  their  smaller  colonnades 
or  houses  gather  their  smaller  companies 
of  devotees.  The  doctors’  orders  often 
recommend  something  like  two  cups  from 
one  spring  and  a third  from  another. 
This  has  the  advantage — probably  not 
unintentional — of  giving  an  object  for 
that  walk  while  drinking  the  water  which 
is  essential  to  the  regime.  For  the  spec- 
tator it  has  the  added  advantage  of  in- 
creasing the  animation  of  the  streets. 
Each  with  his  cup  in  hand,  thousands 
stroll  from  one  spring  to  the  other,  sip- 
ping the  water  on  the  way,  gazing  in 
shop  windows,  greeting  friends,  making 
plans  for  the  day,  and  making  often,  it 
must  he  admitted,  rather  wry  faces. 
Something  more  shall  be  said  later  of 
the  heroic  pursuit  of  pleasure  under  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  Carlsbad,  but 
at  the  moment  the  chronicle  of  the  cure 
must  he  continued. 

The  Sprudel  is  the  prettiest  sight  of 
it.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  Carlsbad’s 
fountains,  the  father  of  all  hot  springs, 
and  still  pours  forth  in  primeval  vigor 
the  greatest  flood  of  all.  It  rises  like 
a geyser  in  its  basin,  a steaming,  spout- 
ing column  an  inch  and  a half  thick  and 
from  six  to  thirteen  feet  high.  Around 
it  stand  its  priestesses,  the  spring-girls, 
dressed  in  white  waterproof  uniforms. 
They  fix  the  drinking-cups  at  the  end  of 
poles  and  catch  the  water  as  it  comes 
fresh  from  the  earth’s  heart.  The  geolo- 
gists call  Carlsbad’s  fountains  virgin  or 
volcanic  water.  They  have  their  sources 
in  no  rainfall  sinking  to  fill  subterranean 
reservoirs.  Created  in  those  glowing 
inner  laboratories  of  the  mother  earth, 
the  water  here  leaps  to  light  and  air 
for  the  first  time.  Pagan  memories  seem 
to  stir  in  one  at  the  thought;  it  becomes 
easy  to  believe  that  the  springs  bring, 
from  recesses  where  it  has  lurked  hidden 
since  creation,  some  magic,  unspoiled, 
primeval  energy,  and  that  the  cheerful, 
smiling  German  peasant-girls  who  toil 
so  tirelessly  are  captive  woodland  crea- 
tures serving  forces  more  ancient  than 
the  gods. 
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Aroerienns  one  expects,  and  expecta- 
tion is  richly  rewarded.  There  are  Eng- 
lish, too.  though  in  lesser  numbers  than 
once;  Germans,  Austrians,  and  a hete- 
rogeneous and,  to  the  Western  eye,  con- 
fusing company  of  all  the  races  of  eastern 
and  northeastern  Europe,  from  Scandi- 
navia, and  Russia,  and  all  the  strange 
countries  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy. The  Latin  races  only  are  lacking 
in  the  picture,  and  of  these  the  French 
are  the  most  missed.  Till  the  mid- 
dle years  of  t he  last  century  Paris  went 
freely  to  Ems  to  Baden-Baden,  to  Horn- 
burg — where  the  croupiers  conducted  the 
ga  m i n g-t  a Wes  in  F rcnch — a n d ven  t u red 
as  far  cast  as  Carlsbad.  They  have  begun 
1o  cotno  again  to  Baden-Baden  from 
Paris,  and  there 


The  Rprudel  Colonnade  is  of  iron,  in 
the  foolish  and  tasteless  style  of  the 
seventies,  hut  it  is  for  all  that  a pleasant 
promenade,  with  palms,  steaming  waters, 
a sentimental  statue  of  the  goddess 
ITvgeia,  and  a never-ceasing  stream  of 
humanity  on  the  treadmill  of  the  cure. 
The  Muhlbrunn  Colonnade  is  statelier  and 
of  stone.  Over  it  hangs  the  Sta.dt  Thltrm 
on  a spur  of  the  hills.  Before  it  flows 
the  TepL  and  around  it,  too.  in  these 
hours  surges  the  crowd.  It 


mormng 

shelters  five  springs  beneath  its  long 
roof,  and  by  these  the  pilgrims  wait  in 
long  lines  with  their  cups.  At  both  the 
Sprudel  and  the  Muhlbrunn  hands  play 
gaily  and  the  Carlsbad  morning  is  at 
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Germany.  The  eighteenth  century  is 
never  quite  forgotten  in  this  new  pros- 
perity and  national  pride;  even  at  Ber- 
lin they  remember  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  secretly  believe  in  Parisian  elegance 
and  fashion.  There  is  at  Carlslutd  a little 
monument  in  a green  wood  commemorat- 
ing the  sojourn  of  the  Duehesse  d'Angoti- 
lenifA  the  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette; 
perhaps  some  day  French  visitors  may 
again  walk  up  the  hill  to  this  forgotten 
shrine  to  royalty.  Till  then,  even  in  the 
absence  of  Latins,  it  would  indeed  be  an 
exacting  lover  of  .cosmopolitanism  who 
would  not  be  fairly  content  with  the 
mixture  of  races  under  the  gn  at  colon- 
nades. 

It  is  at  the  smaller  springs  that  the 
humors  of  Carlsbad  arc  perhaps  more  evi- 
dent. There  are  fashions  in  illnesses  and 
cures,  as  in  everything.  Probably  it  is  tlx* 
mental  effect,  but  it  is  certainly  easier  for 
ladies  of  any  social  position  to  be  cured  at 
a spring  where  other  ladies  of  equally  ex- 
alted station  may  be  observed.  It  is  pleas- 
anter to  sip  the  waters  if  one  may  stroll 
to  and  fro  with  an  agreeable  male  invalid 
in  well-cut  flannels  with  a bunch  of  blue 


corn  flowers  in  Ids  buttonhole.  At  the  mo- 
ment it  would  appear  that,  on  the  whole, 
fashionable  ailments  are  most  alleviated 
at  the  Sehlossbrunn,  the  pretty  spring 
which  gushes  forth  at  the  foot  of  the 
street;  leading  down  from  the  West  End 
quarter  anti  the  smartest  hotels.  A phi- 
losopher might  do  well  to  consider  the 
effect  of  its  geographical  situation  upon 
its  curative  properties,  and  to  wonder 
whether  its  convenient  proximity  to  the 
soft  beds  of  the  fairest  and  most  fashion- 
able of  Carlsbad/s  invalids  has  anything 
to  do  with  its  medicinal  vogue.  But  the 
reader  doubtless  by  this  time  feels  that 
he  has  been  hours  without  bis  breakfast 
and  is  impatient  for  it.  He  may  be  as- 
sured that  his  eagerness  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  for 
hours  drinking  these  warm,  salt,  hitter 
waters. 

At  about  eight  the  movement  toward 
breakfast  begins,  and  till  toward  half- 
past ten  this  meal  is  the  one  important 
thing  in  Carlsbad  and  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Teph  Topsyturvy  though  it  may 
make  life  seem,  it  is  the  event  of  the 
day.  aastronomieally,  hygionically,  and 
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hof.  Farther  on  lies 
the  Sclnveizerhof  and 
F r e u n dsc hafts saal 
(Friendship’s  Ilall),  an 
authentic  and  winning 
example  of  Teutonic 
nomenclature.  All  these 
divert  their  goodly 
proportion  of  the 
breakfast  stream,  yet 
it  keeps  on  its  way 
in  considerable  volume 
till,  something  close  to 
a mile  and  a half  from 
the  town,  it  flows  final- 
ly into  the  Kaiser- 
park.  and  spreads,  as 
it  were,  into  the  broad, 
gay  pool  of  its  many 
tables. 

Friendship’s  Ilall  is 
much  like  Kaiserpark, 
and  Schonbrunn  like 
Schweizerhof.  There 
are  minor  differences, 
such  as  the  style  of  the 
waitresses’  caps  or  the 
color  of  the  table- 
cloths. But  there  are 
the  same  smiling,  hard- 
working girls,  and  the 
same  inoomparable 
breakfast  at  all.  The 
moment  has  come  for 
raptures,  both  gallant 
and  gastronomic;  the 
honest,  amiable,  efficient  young  women 
of  the  Carlsbad  cafes  are  as  near  per- 
fection as  are  the  coffee  and  the  eggs 
and  the  ham  from  Prague  which  they 
dispense. 

Those  who  have  been  convinced  which 
is  the  best  of  the  cafes  and  which  wait- 
ress is  the  pearl  among  women,  reserve 
a table  regularly;  it  stands  waiting  for 
them,  cups  ready,  cloth  laid,  the  sun- 
light flecking  it  with  dancing  shadows  of 
tlie  leaves  of  the  sheltering  tree.  Others 
like  to  vary  their  breakfast-place.  They 
choose  a table.  The  waitress  to  whom  it 
belongs  detaches  herself  from  the  cheerful 
group  where  she  stood  and  approaches  you. 
She  is  smiling,  fresh;  she  suggests  peas- 
ant- cottages  and  the  hay-fields. 

Carlsbad  doctors  allow  the  first  to  be 
almost  the  heartiest  meal  of  the  day. 
Coffee — a beverage  which  exists  rarely 
Vol.  CXXVII.— No.  759.-42 
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Being  photographed  with  Betty 


nowadays  except  under  the  sway  of 
Vienna;  rich  cream,  frothing  as  it  al- 
ways does  near  that  imperial  city;  eggs 
fresh  as  the  sweet,  green  country  which 
yields  them;  and  Prague  ham  ( Prager - 
schinken),  which  might  well  be  the 
proudest  boast  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bohemia.  Orders  for  such  nectar  and 
such  divine  meats  Betty  takes,  or  Sofie, 
Nelly,  Kathi,  Mitzi,  as  the  case  may  be. 
She  wears  as  a brooch  upon  her  neat 
bodice  her  name  in  silver  letters,  and  as 
she  departs  she  leaves  with  you  to  help 
your  memory  a slip  of  paper  upon  which 
it  is  printed.  To  know  those  who  do 
your  service  by  their  pretty  German 
names  instead  of  by  mere  heartless  num- 
bers is  one  of  Carlsbad's  most  graceful 
characteristics.  Indeed,  never  can  enough 
be  said  for  the  tireless,  smiling  activity 
of  Carlsbad  servants;  the  cheerful  will- 
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great  deal  of  lunch.  Around  the  festive 
board — the  classic  phrase  sounds  perhaps 
a little  ironical — around  the  lunch-table 
mail  res  d' hotel  either  like  doctors  at  a 
consultation.  Most  guests  produce  slips 
of  paper  upon  which  their  doctors  have 
tabulated  dietetic  liberties  and  limita- 
tions, and  in  conference  with  the  waiters 
— who  themselves  have  quite  the  tone  of 
skilled  physicians — arrange  a menu  of  the 
requisite  simplicity.  In  fact,  Carlsbad 
restaurant  proprietors  in  the  past  were  as 
tyrannical  with  their  guests  as  the  most 
relentless  doctor. 

There  is  a story  of  a Fourth-of-July 
dinner  given  a few  years  ago  by  a patri- 
otic group  which  found  itself  in  Carlsbad 
on  that  date.  As  it  chanced,  the  invalids 
of  the  party  had  been  liberally  accom- 
panied by  relatives  in  the  rudest  health, 
so  there  was  no  reason  why  the  evening’s 
menu  should  not  be  as  lavish  as  the  date 
demanded.  There  was,  indeed,  so  the 
diners  felt,  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
include  champagne.  But  here  the  restau- 
rateur was  firm.  Champagne  was  not 
on  the  regime  of  the  Carlsbad  cure,  and 
it  should  not  be  served.  His  guests  pro- 
tested that  they  were  not  being  cured; 
they  pointed  out  that,  the  extra  profit  to 
him  would  be  considerable;  still  he  was 
adamant.  And  fantastic  though  it  may 
appear,  he  asserted  that  the  municipal 
authorities  would  intervene  and  take 
away  his  license  if  he  allowed  any  of 
the  town’s  visitors  to  injure  their  health 
and  thus  impair  the  reputation  of  the 
waters.  Such  stem  discipline  is  now  old- 
fashioned.  There  is  even  an  occasional 
attempt  to  attract  the  wholly  sound  in 
wind,  limb,  and  digestion,  and  to  prove 
that  Carlsbad  can  provide  pleasure  as 
well  as  she  can  health.  But  it  is  hoped 
in  the  interests  even  of  the  non-curing 
idler  that  the  town  will  remain  devoted 
to  its  one  great  object. 

As  between  one  simple  dish  and  another, 
the  Carlsbad  head  waiter,  like  waiters 
everywhere,  has  been  sometimes  observed 
to  suggest  the  more  expensive.  But  to  the 
philosopher  and  economist  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  while  in  most  places  the 
costly  plats  are  the  rich  ones  which  one 
ought  not  to  eat.  in  Carlsbad  they  are 
the  simple  ones  which  one  must  eat.  It 
would  astonish  mo<t  people — at  lea>t  the 
uneured — to  learn  how  much  it  may  cost 


in  a fashionable  Carlsbad  restaurant  to 
offer  a dinner-party  to  ladies  who  eat 
only  boiled  eggs  and  drink  only  sour 
milk.  It  would  also  amuse  most  people — 
at  least  the  unregenerate — to  see  in  the 
height  of  the  season  what  lovely  clothes, 
what  ravishing  hats,  and  what  sparkling 
jewels  may  be  worn  to  eat  the  boiled 
egg,  and  what  an  air  of  social  activity 
and  smartness  may  be  made  to  accom- 
pany the  cool  cup  of  sour  milk.  Under 
the  severest  stress  and  strain,  fashion  will 
be  fasiiion.  Even  while  the  liver  yields 
comp.lainingly  to  the  Carlsbad  waters, 
ladies  smile  and  gentlemen  pay  them 
court.  Nothing  can  be  more  fantastically 
Carlsbadian  than  the  “ affairs  ” which 
are  occasionally  gossiped  about  by  the 
Sehlossbrunn  of  a morning;  both  the 
fair  ones  and  their  cavaliers  seem  so 
depressed  by  love  and  make  such  wry 
faces  as  they  stroll  together  draining 
their  tepid,  bitter  cups  of  water  to  the 
dregs. 

And  yet  the  Carlsbad  invalid  has  ordi- 
narily a surprisingly  robust  appearance. 
He  looks  strong — scoffers  say  he  has  to 
be,  to  live  through  the  rigors  of  the  cure. 
A serious  tribute  has  already  been  paid 
to  the  virtues  of  Carlsbad  waters,  so  it 
may  be  permissible  to  quote  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  light-minded.  There  is  an 
apocryphal  legend  of  an  epitaph  in  a 
Carlsbad  churchyard : 

I was  well. 

I hoped  to  be  better. 

Here  I am ! 

It  is  true  that  the  cure  does  produce 
certain  swimmings  of  the  head,  certain 
faintnesses  of  the  knees,  yet  the  observer 
would  scarcely  guess  this,  above  all  of  a 
sunlit  afternoon,  when  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  one  of  the  many  who  climb  the  green 
hills  and  take  the  pleasant  wood  walks 
which  stretch  for  miles  on  every  side  of 
Carlsbad.  The  woods  are  as  well  cared 
f<>r.  as  trim  and  neat,  as  well  combed 
and  brushed,  as  is  the  town.  Paths  are 
everywhere  laid  out,  and  everywhere  sign- 
posts give  the  pedestrian  directions  and 
distances.  Everywhere,  too,  there  are 
benches,  and  resting-places  where  there 
is  a pretty  outlook  toward  the  valley. 
Hen*  ami  there  small  cafes  hide  dis- 
creetly among  the  trees,  and  offer  sour 
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morning  stillness,  the  crowds  hum  in  the 
streets,  and  the  pink-cheeked  maids  of 
the  springs  hand  forth  their  cups.  It 
is  pleasant;  it  may  even  be  imagined  that 
many  people  are  sorry  when  they  are 
cured,  sorry  to  leave  the  green  woods  and 
the  trim  town.  Happily — shall  we  say  ? 


— the  flesh  is  but  human.  With  a little 
lack  of  care,  a little  pleasant  excess, 
some  trifling  ailment  may  return.  Again 
the  sufferer,  pink  bag  in  hand,  may 
enjoy  his  ill  health  as  he  starts  for  break- 
fast up  that  smiling,  sunny  valley  where 
Carlsbad  lies. 


This  Is  Her  Garden 

BY  MILDRED  HOW  ELIS 

THIS  is  her  garden:  in  it  day  by  day 

She  lived  and  worked,  with  patient,  tender  care 
Marshaling  her  flowers  in  orderly  array 

Till  beauty  clad  the  earth  that  once  was  bare. 

This  fringed,  spice-freighted  pink,  she  planted  here; 

Blue  burning  larkspur,  and  the  honeyed  phlox, 

And  these  proud  ranks  that  high  above  them  rear 
Their  satin  spires,  the  stately  hollyhocks. 

Here  once  again  they  fill  with  brilliant  bloom 

Long  summer  days,  while  through  the  summer  nights 
They  penetrate  the  warm,  moth-haunted  gloom 
With  fragrant  promise  of  unseen  delights. 

Again  her  garden  blooms,  its  fountains  spill 
Their  wonted  laughter  over  marble  brims 
As  in  those  other  summertimes,  but  still 
A sense  of  emptiness  its  beauty  dims. 

The  pansies  as  I pass  lift  wistful  eyes. 

Each  lily  shakes  a disappointed  head. 

And  all  the  rustling  garden,  longing,  sighs 
For  one  who  will  not  walk  there,  being  dead. 

Yet  surely  here,  if  to  this  world  return 
Spirits  released,  might  come  her  gentle  shade 
To  comfort  those  who  with  the  flowers  still  yearn 
For  her  lost  presence  in  the  heaven  she  made. 

But  no,  not  even  here,  her  soul  set  free 

From  mortal  care  would  love  to  earth  recall. 

For  in  this  very  garden,  it  may  be. 

She  buried  sorrows  undivined  by  all 
Who  knew’  her  air  serene  and  tranquil  grace. 

Unsummoned  let  her  rest,  while  empty  stands 
Save  of  her  memory  this  garden  space; 

A prayer  of  beauty  wrought  with  loving  hands. 
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On  the  Instalment  Plan 

BY  CORRA  HARRIS 


THERE  is  a valley  in  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in 
North  Georgia  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance during  the  winter  snows  of  an 
immense  old  white  china  bowl.  It  is 
cracked  with  many  wandering  streams, 
mottled  over  with  the  shadows  of  the 
naked  branches  of  trees,  chipped  at  the 
top  where  the  hills  do  not  come  evenly 
together.  And  it  is  entirely  broken  in 
one  place  where  they  divide.  As  the 
season  advances,  the  snows  melt  and  the 
bowl  becomes  a green  chalice,  one  of 
those  “ loving  cups  ” of  nature,  finely 
decorated  in  a very  old  and  quaint  fash- 
ion. A forest  darkens  the  edges  of  the 
scallops  above ; the  meadows  below  are 
rimmed  with  the  lavender  gloom  of  red- 
bud-trees.  All  is  inlaid  with  wide  bands 
of  golden  wheat -fields  and  with  long, 
curving  strips  of  vivid-green  corn. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  there  was 
a few  years  ago  a little  village  spread 
like  a calico  quilt,  as  if  old  women  had 
made  it,  put  together  about  an  open  square 
with  narrow,  yellow,  sun  - baked  streets. 
Every  door-yard  was  a fragment  of  fallen 
rainbow  filled  with  a thousand  blossoms. 
Seen  from  a distance,  with  men  and 
women  moving  through  it  like  walking 
bees,  this  tiny  village  was  beautiful,  a 
part  of  a sweet  enchantment,  an  eccen- 
tric decoration  accomplished  not  by  na- 
ture, but  by  the  rude  hands  of  men  and 
the  flower  - dreaming  minds  of  women. 
A closer  view  reveals  it  for  what  it  is, 
ugly,  begrimed,  and  poverty-stricken. 

The  name  of  the  place  was  Arden — 
merely  one  of  those  wayside  stations 
through  which  a narrow  - gage  railroad 
runs  to  meet  the  broad-gage  roads  which 
lead  to  progress,  commercialism,  and  to 
what  wo  call  modern  civilization  as  dis- 
tinct from  a pioneer  settlement.  The 
citizens  of  Arden  were  pioneers  in  a 
state  of  arrested  development.  These 
towns  are  common  in  the  mountainous 
portions  of  the  South,  held  here  and 
there  among  the  hills  like  faded  daguer- 


reotypes of  former  days  between  the  em- 
bossed leaves  of  old  albums. 

The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  men  and  women.  This 
difference  was  not  only  a matter  of  sex, 
but  of  character.  The  men  were  shift- 
less, idle,  and  outrageously  good-natured. 
The  women  were  industrious  and  cor- 
respondingly shrewish.  The  laziest,  least 
ambitious  men  in  the  world  are  pioneers 
who  fail  to  follow  the  current  of  events, 
and  hold  on  to  their  guns,  fishing-rods, 
axes,  and  plows  until  the  world  passes 
them  by.  But  the  women  in  such  com- 
munities invariably  retain  the  thrift,  the 
energy,  and  the  virtues  of  first  settlers. 
They  must,  in  order  to  make  those  ends 
meet  which  the  men  have  dropped  in  a 
kind  of  witless  despair. 

It  was  a bright,  windy  morning  in 
March.  Showers  of  peach  blossoms  were 
blowing  across  the  valley  from  many 
orchards.  They  arose  like  whirling  clouds 
of  white  and  pink  wings  from  every  gar- 
den, fell  upon  the  frowzy  heads  of  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  street,  scattered 
among  the  hen-coops  in  back  yards,  cov- 
ered the  earth  in  that  place  like  a 
transient  sweetness.  The  town  was  in  a 
strictly  domestic  uproar,  which  did  not 
extend  as  far  as  the  Square,  where  the 
men  herded  and  “ trade 79  nodded  with  a 
sunshine  hood  over  its  head.  The  women 
were  house-cleaning.  The  front  yard  of 
the  Beasley  cottage  was  cluttered  with 
household  furniture.  Bedsteads,  slats, 
chairs,  swollen  pillows,  and  feather  ticks, 
a hundred  things  which  belonged  inside, 
seemed  gross  and  unsightly  when  they 
were  piled  outside  in  the  glowing  bridal 
wreath  of  a springtime  world.  A loud, 
metallic  rattling  of  pans  and  stove-lids 
issued  from  the  kitchen,  and  presently 
Mrs.  Beasley,  a little,  old,  faded  woman  in 
a black-and-white  polka-dot  calico  gown, 
issued  from  the  door,  carrying  a hod  of 
ashes  and  soot  in  her  hand.  Her  skirts 
were  tucked  up;  her  thin  ankles  showed 
in  white  stockings  above  her  slatternly 
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were  a calamity,  and  provided  against  it 
by  paying  instalments  of  one  kind  or 
another  upon  their  belongings.  But  up 
to  date  they  had  always  paid.  Not  a 
woman  in  the  town  had  ever  been  obliged 
to  give  up  her  purchase,  though  Mary 
Agnew  had  come  perilously  near  losing 
her  sewing-machine.  She  was  the  mother 
of  six  little  Agnews,  and  the  last  one 
coming  during  the  winter  months,  she 
had  been  cramped  to  meet  the  last  pay- 
ments upon  the  machine  because  she  had 
not  been  able  to  attend  properly  to  her 
hens,  and  she  depended  upon  her  eggs- 
and-chicken  money  to  pay  the  monthly 
instalments. 

Sally  Bowman  had  the  advantage. 
She  was  in  affluent  circumstances  because 
she  had  no  children,  and  could  spend  all 
she  made  upon  luxuries,  such  as  the 
cabinet  organ. 

Both  women  envied  her  as  they  stood 
watching  her  — for  many  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  she  had  fine  things  in  her 
house,  and  more  quilts  than  any  other 
woman  in  town,  because  she  needed  fewer 
and  had  more  time  to  piece  them  up. 
But  that  was  not  the  chief  reason  they 
envied  her.  She  was  always  able  to  get 
the  best  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Beasley 
had  quarreled  incessantly  with  old  Oliver 
during  the  twenty  years  of  her  marriage, 
but  she  slaved  for  him  and  obeyed  him. 
Mary  Agnew  was  completely  cowed  by 
Berryman,  not  only  because  he  had  made 
her  the  mournful  mother  of  six  children, 
but  because  she  dared  not  complain,  no 
matter  how  idle  he  was.  For  if  she  did 
he  always  got  drunk. 

Sally  Bowman  was  the  only  wife  in 
Arden  who  preserved  a spirit  that  no 
man  could  quell  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. She  took  this  advantage  of  her 
husband’s  virtuousness.  She  was  never 
afraid  he  would  do  wrong.  She  was 
intolerant  of  his  only  weakness,  which 
was  a passion  for  fishing. 

“ Reckon  Tom  Bowman  will  fish  any 
this  spring?”  asked  Mary,  with  a sour 
smile,  watching  Sally  sling  the  water 
from  her  broom  down  the  front  steps. 

“ He’s  been  half  a dozen  times  already. 
Keeps  his  rod  behind  the  door  in  Oliver’s 
store.  Can't  stop  a man  from  doing  what 
he  wants  to  do;  makes  him  more  deter- 
mined if  you  try  to  stop  him,”  answered 
Mrs.  Beasley. 


At  the  very  moment  that  Mrs.  Beasley 
and  Mary  Agnew  were  gossiping  over 
the  fence  three  men  stood  in  front  of 
the  court-house  on  the  Square.  Each 
had  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  If  the 
saints  in  heaven  have  no  gender,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  those  who 
once  had  the  doubtful  honor  of  being 
men  by  this  habit,  that  will  surely  remain 
with  them,  of  feeling  among  their  flank 
feathers  for  their  old  trousers  pockets. 
One  of  them,  a long,  slipshod  person, 
bent  forward,  pulled  one  hand  out,  laid 
two  fingers  across  his  lips,  and  skeeted 
a stream  of  tobacco  juice  far  out  into 
the  dusty  street.  This  was  Berryman 
Agnew,  the  husband  of  Mary.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  objective 
case.  Misfortune  was  written  upon  him 
in  small  type — an  impression  produced 
by  his  narrow  face,  his  little  apostrophe 
nose,  his  perch-shaped  mouth,  and  his 
short,  receding  chin  showing  through  a 
colorless  beard.  He  got  drunk  when  any- 
thing untoward  happened.  It  was  the 
only  resentment  he  ever  showed  against 
fate.  He  was  timid,  and  always  spat 
before  he  spoke. 

He  held  his  hat  on  now  against  the 
wind,  turned  his  head  sidewise,  and  stared 
up  at  the  shining  skies. 

“ Believe  it’s  going  to  rain,”  he  put 
forth,  tentatively. 

“Not  before  to-morrow!”  contradicted 
Oliver  Beasley. 

He  was  very  short,  and  so  fat  that  the 
back  of  his  neck  wrinkled  into  a roll 
that  made  his  hair  stick  out  behind  like 
bristles.  He  wore  a thick,  grizzled  beard 
which  almost  covered  his  face,  and  he 
always  went  about  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  merchants  in 
Arden,  and  kept  a clerk,  not  because  he 
could  afford  it,  but  because  he  lacked  the 
energy  to  wait  upon  his  customers. 

The  third  man  was  Tom  Bowman, 
dark,  raw-boned,  nervous — the  only  man 
in  town  who  did  not  use  tobacco  nor  pro- 
fane language  nor  drink  whiskey.  He 
looked  as  if  God  had  pinched  him  in  the 
face  for  righteousness’  sake.  He  was  a 
good  husband.  This  was  why  Sally  de- 
spised him.  He  was  nothing  else,  except 
disputatious  with  other  men.  He  never 
contradicted  his  wife. 

“ See  that  cat  over  there  in  the  door 
of  the  post-office  washing  her  face?”  he 
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said,  wagging  his  head  at  his  two  com- 
panions. “ That’s  a sure  sign  of  rain.” 

“ Cat  or  no  cat,  I say  it  will  not  rain 
to-day!”  retorted  Beasley,  waddling  off 
to  his  store.  He  was  subject  to  digestive 
disturbances,  and  was  often  irritable. 
Mrs.  Beasley  lived  in  constant  fear  that 
he  would  “ drop  dead,”  as  she  expressed  it. 

The  other  two  men  went  on  discussing 
the  weather.  Agnew  said  that  he  had 
aimed  to  plow  some,  but  he  hardly 
thought  it  worth  while  to  begin  if  it  was 
going  to  rain.  Bowman  said  he  was  go- 
ing a-fishing,  if  it  did  rain. 

“ I ’lowed  you  were  done  with  fishing, 
Tom,”  said  Agnew,  in  his  singsong  voice, 
a slow,  crawling  worm  of  wit  showing 
slyly  in  his  eyes. 

Bowman  knew  what  was  coming.  He 
looked  down  the  street  and  saw  a chance 
to  change  the  subject. 

“ Here  comes  Pink  Britt,”  he  said. 

The  man  who  was  approaching  walked 
wing-footed,  reared  back,  with  his  coat- 
tails flapping  behind  him  in  the  wind. 
His  legs  were  short  and  thin,  his  body 
was  globular.  His  head  was  cone-shaped, 
his  sleek  black  hair  grew  long  upon  his 
forehead.  He  had  the  eyes  of  a rake  and 
the  nose  of  a scamp — no  bridge  above, 
too  much  nostrils  below  — and  a dark 
mustache,  with  long  ends  so  waxed  and 
stretched  that  it  seemed  to  divide  his  face 
like  a thick,  black  mark  beneath  a very 
small  sum  in  subtraction.  His  chin  was 
the  remainder,  a mere  cipher. 

This  was  Colonel  Pinkerton  Britt, 
briefless  attorney  - at  - law,  confirmed 
bachelor,  very  popular,  and  the  lowest 
card  in  the  deck  of  Arden  citizens.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Granny  Swilling  and 
the  idol  of  her  heart  as  well  as  the  pro- 
spective heir  to  her  little  hillside  apple 
orchard  beyond  the  town.  He  was  the 
only  person  in  Arden  who  had  a chance 
to  inherit  anything.  He  lived  upon  his 
prospects. 

“Think  it  will  rain  to-day,  Pink?” 
Bowman  hailed  him. 

“ No;  women  are  all  house  - cleaning. 
They  never  do  that  if  it’s  going  to  rain. 
Your  wife’s  got  all  her  quilts  out  on  the 
line  in  the  back  yard,  Tom,  and  Mrs. 
Beasley  was  beating  carpets  in  hers  as 
I passed,  and  Mrs.  Agnew  was  scouring. 
The  children  are  playing  in  the  puddles 
barefooted,  and  the  sun’s  shining  to  beat 


the  band.  No,  it  won’t  rain  to-day. 
Never  does  when  the  women  turn  loose 
like  that.  They  know!”  he  concluded, 
dropping  into  a chair  and  tilting  it  back 
against  the  wall,  and  hitching  the  heels 
of  his  shoes  over  the  rung  so  that  his 
knees  stuck  up. 

Agnew  chose  another  chair,  leaned  back 
in  it  against  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
awning,  and  swung  his  legs. 

“ Tom’s  thinking  of  going  a-fishing  if 
the  weather  permits,”  he  drawled,  with 
a grin. 

“ Take  my  advice  and  don’t  go.  Don’t 
commit  any  transgressions  to-day,  Tom. 
Mrs.  Bowman  won’t  stand  for  it.  She 
was  flying  in  and  out  of  the  house  like 
a hornet  with  its  tail  feathers  tucked  up. 
She’s  mad  all  over.  Industrious  women 
always  are  when  they  are  house-cleaning. 
I’m  not  a married  man,  but  I understand 
the  sex,  coming  and  going.  Better  walk 
softly  till  she  gets  over  this  spell.” 

The  air  was  rent  with  a shrill  whistle 
of  a locomotive.  A black  plume  of  smoke 
suddenly  appeared  beyond  the  Square  and 
spread  over  it  in  a thin,  gray  veil. 

“ That’s  the  6 short  dog,’  ” exclaimed 
Bowman,  referring  to  the  little  train  of 
two  coaches  which  passed  through  Arden 
every  day  about  noon. 

Britt  took  out  his  watch  and  stared  at 
it  in  amazement. 

“Had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  Time 
flies  for  a busy  man,”  he  exclaimed. 

“ Wish  I knew  whether  it  was  going  to 
rain.  I ought  to  get  that  plowing  done,” 
complained  Agnew. 

Nothing  was  further  from  their  minds 
than  that  they  were  ridiculous,  and  that 
even  at  this  moment  fate  was  preparing 
whimsically,  after  the  manner  of  fate  in 
a certain  mood,  to  make  them  the  vic- 
tims of  a comedy  which  would  have  for 
each  of  them  all  the  horrors  of  a tragedy. 

A little,  pale,  blue-eyed  woman  had 
just  stepped  from  the  train.  She  wore  a 
black  frock  that  drooped  woefully  about 
her  figure,  and  a long,  black  veil  draped 
back  from  her  widow’s  bonnet.  Her 
mouth  was  sad,  her  chin  quivered.  Her 
long  lashes  were  dewy  with  tears;  her 
brow  was  the  epitaph  of  grief ; only  her 
nose  was  keen,  upstanding,  alert,  like  an 
enterprising  undertaker  at  a funeral. 
She  carried  a small,  oddly  shaped  sample- 
case  in  her  black-gloved  hand. 
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cut  down  and  withereth!”  she  concluded, 
with  triumphant  and  shocking  logic. 
“ My  own  dear  husband  was  strong  and 
well  one  day;  the  next  day  he  was  sick, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  cut  down  like 
the  grass — cramp  colic.” 

She  dabbed  her  eyes  with  the  handker- 
chief. 

“ Then,  Mr.  Beasley,  I had  to  buy  his 
coffin,  when  I was  in  no  condition  to 
trade.  I just  couldn’t  haggle  with  the 
undertaker  in  that  sad  hour  about  such 
a matter.  And  do  you  know  what  he 
did?” 

“ Didn’t  refuse  to  let  you  have  one,  I 
hope,”  he  exclaimed. 

“ Indeed,  no ! But  he  charged  me  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  that 
cost  him  only  twenty-five !” 

“I  say!”  deplored  Beasley. 

“ And  that’s  what  happens  to  every 
poor  woman  whose  husband  waits  till 
after  he  is  dead  to  buy  his  coffin.  The 
undertaker  profits  by  her  sorrow  when 
common  decency  forbids  her  to  exercise 
her  judgment  in  matters  involving  money. 
He  charges  her  three  hundred  per  cent, 
profit  on  the  four  boards  and  cotton-satin 
lining  of  the  box  her  dear  one  is  laid 
away  in.” 

“ I never  thought  of  it  that  way,”  he 
sympathized. 

“ Of  course  not.  Nobody  does  till  it 
is  too  late.  That’s  why  I am  in  this 
business.  I said  to  myself,  after  Charley 
left  me,  that  if  I could  help  it  no  other 
poor  widow  should  be  cheated  as  I was. 
I 9aid  if  men  knew  in  time  to  save  their 
wives  from  this  outrageous  speculation 
on  their  sorrow  and  helplessness,  they  are 
bound  to  prevent  it.  And  I’m  here  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Beasley,  the  Lord  has  been 
with  me  in  this  work.  I’ve  sold  as  many 
as  six  coffins  in  one  town;  saved  as  many 
families  that  much  distress  when  their 
next  hour  of  bereavement  is  at  hand; 
and  saved  them  enough  on  every  casket 
to  buy  the  widow  handsome  mourning!” 

During  this  astonishing  speech  she 
hitched  her  chair  forward  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  old  Beasley’s.  She  opened 
her  sample-case,  turned  the  lid  over,  so 
that  it  actually  rested  on  his  knees;  then 
she  lifted  a plain  box  that  was  turned  up- 
side down,  and  disclosed  a tiny  rosewood 
casket  about  ten  inches  long.  It  was 
mounted  in  silver,  and  had  a little  square 


of  glass  let  into  the  top,  disclosing  the 
interior,  lined  with  the  finest  satin.  Just 
below  the  glass  was  a pillow  trimmed 
with  lace. 

“ Isn’t  it  a beauty !”  she  exclaimed. 

Judging  from  the  old  man’s  face,  he 
did  not  think  so.  He  sat  reared  back  in 
his  chair,  his  eyes  distended,  his  hands 
raised  in  horror. 

“ Now,  our  Consolidated  Casket  Com- 
pany, of  Atlanta,  will  let  you  have  this 
lovely  casket  exactly  a9  represented  in 
the  model  for  forty  dollars,  or  for  five 
dollars  each  month  for  a year,  if  you 
want  to  buy  it  on  the  instalment  plan. 
And  we  will  deliver  it  at  once.  You  can 
get  it  in  three  days;  have  it  ready — ” 

“Ta-ta-take  it  away!”  groaned  the  tor- 
mented man. 

Mrs.  Fuller  looked  up,  slid  her  sample- 
case  entirely  over  on  her  own  knees,  and 
stared  at  him  in  injured  surprise. 

“Why,  Mr.  Beasley!  You  surely  are 
not  afraid  of  a pretty  little  box!  I hope 
you  are  not  superstitious!” 

“No’m,  I’m  not;  but  I’m  sick,  ma’am! 
I ain’t  been  well  all  day.  I’ll  ask  you  to 
excuse  me.  I can’t  do  business  feelin’ 
the  way  I do.” 

“That’s  just  the  point!”  she  said,  with 
the  animation  of  conviction.  “ You  are 
ill.  You  do  not  know  how  it  will  end. 
If  anything  should  happen,  Mr.  Beasley, 
your  poor  wife  would  have  to  pay  extra 
for  a casket  in  your  size.”  She  deliber- 
ately measured  his  girth  with  a multiply- 
ing eye.  “ Probably  as  much  as  two 
hundred  dollars.  That  shape  is  not  kept 
in  regular  stock.  It  would  be  a special 
order,  and — •” 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Beas- 
ley suddenly  closed  his  ejres;  the  sweat 
popped  out  upon  his  face;  he  began  to 
breathe  like  a smothered  man. 

Mrs.  Fuller  shoved  back  her  chair  in 
disgust,  arose,  went  out  without  a back- 
ward glance  at  her  victim.  She  walked 
sadly  down  the  street  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
store.  Here  the  same  scene  was  enacted 
with  variations  according  to  the  old  mer- 
chant’s disposition,  which  was  sour. 

He  lifted  his  hands  out  of  a barrel  of 
brown  sugar  and  dusted  them  off  against 
the  sides  of  his  trousers. 

“ I’ve  got  no  time  to  talk  about  cof- 
fins, ma’am.  I’m  doin’  business  for  the 
livin’,  not  for  corpses.  I ain’t  goin’  to 
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which  reached  exaltation. 

Still,  they  kept  the  matter  secret,  Mep 
were  riot  only  foolish  and  improvident, 
but  t hey  were  apt  to  misAmderstand,  even 
to  resv-m  this  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
wives  tb  forestall  the  grJtft 
Jess  Under  takers 

It  was  natural  that  they  should  think 
first  of  their  Imshandsf"-  had  they  not  aT 
ways  considered  them 

tirsV  like  good  and 
faithful  }inlpru^)fe? 

Tfestdos,  ov-ry  rviar- 
Hrd  woman,  is  a pe- 

terittal  Avidow  hi  her 
jgf  \ saddest,  oKVst,  /^dB 

■ \ s tieT  i being  mo  mis, 

i Thi^  ua>:  a fefeinine 

.ehnrnA'teristi'e  %y  li  i e h 

{ ' J J the  eTi^ket  ogei! t rmiiJe 

r Vy ; . . eofhn  to  any  man  for 

;•  lu»w  aihng  she  v, 

. .,  one 

I ! rr%^’  U'  Ui'  '*  1 

•>4^P  idea  of  periled  dis- 

eusihutef. 


’ pve  ^ec-iS/c  ItMR  TO  fAiVk 
•AaOL  Jf  ' C^nViNke.  AVa-'Aav  '* 


eye-;  ' perrynt-sn  AgnFw  mc  tjiihiyr 
Jy  inroxitMted,  ?ap4  if^xrrnnn  imd 
hrmmilje  e‘<pvi->i-.m  *ii  a gnWl  u-mi 
h d*fi;  Ui?t*p  duhag  >v rtMg-  in [ d ''kurt\ys  iff 

this  wav  «hunTpou  opivpgb.  iky 

often  tetnoxed  lv».  tlaH  r ?fnur^v> 

th  is  rnoraVIy  sVi  bhunha]  et>m1  it  ion , 
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which  was  not  common  was  the  way 
these  patient,  long  - suffering  women  re- 
ceived them.  Mrs.  Beasley  was  almost 
sentimental.  She  told  Oliver  that  he  did 
not  look  well;  that  she  was  uneasy  about 
him.  She  hoped  he’d  try  to  take  better 
care  of  himself.  More  than  once  before 
bod  time  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  paper 
and  detected  her  furtively,  anxiously  re- 
garding him.  Each  time  he  broke  into 
a cold  perspiration,  and  each  time  she 
sighed  with  the  air  of  a woman  who  knew 
what  to  expect  and  had  done  the  best 
she  could  about  it.  In  fact,  she  had. 
She  had  purchased  a rosewood  casket  for 
him,  and  she  had  willingly  dedicated  all 
her  butter-and-egg  money  over  and  above 
her  missionary  dues  for  a year  to  pay  for 
it.  No  man  could  ask  a better  example 
of  sacrifice  and  devotion  in  a wife. 

Sally  Bowman  nearly  took  the  breath 
out  of  her  poor  Thomas  by  meeting  him 
at  the  door  with  a kiss.  If  she  had  met 
him  waving  the  flag  of  a South-American 
republic  he  would  not  have  been  more 
astonished.  She  had  purchased  for  him 
an  extra-fine  casket  with  brocaded  satin 
lining. 

Mary  Agnew  received  her  husband  with 
an  air  of  comprehensive  forgiveness  which 
touched  and  cheered  him.  She  was  sad, 
it  seemed,  but  gave  every  token  of  love 
and  devotion.  In  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning, as  she  was  stripping  off  little  Berry- 
man’s underpinning,  she  sighed  and  said 
she  was  glad  she  had  named  the  child 
for  his  father.  She  thought  when  a man 
died  it  was  nice  to  leave  a son  behind 
with  the  same  name  to  comfort  his  moth- 
er. Agnew  stared  at  her  in  astonishment, 
lie  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  she 
had  sacrificed  the  price  of  their  oldest 
little  girl’s  commencement  frock  to  pay 
the  first  instalment  on  his  coffin,  which 
was  plain,  with  nickel  mountings,  but 
warranted  to  last  as  long  or  longer  than 
any  rosewood  casket  on  the  market. 

A week  later  Sally  Bowman  gave  her 
annual  quilting.  The  big  double  bed  was 
covered  with  a display  of  millinery.  In 
the  midst  of  it  lay  a little,  old  black-silk 
bonnet  with  a ruffled  tail.  This  belonged 
to  Granny  Swilling.  She  was  very  old, 
very  brisk,  a mere  wraith  of  a body,  in 
voluminous  skirts  and  a narrow',  tight 
waist  that  fitted  her  flat  breast  and  thin 
shoulders  like  a glove.  She  presided  at 


quiltings,  weddings,  and  funerals,  ju9t  as  a 
little  flowery,  extravagantly  twisted  letter 
is  always  to  be  found  at  the  beginning 
of  a chapter  on  ancient  history  or  in 
the  top  line  of  an  old  ballad.  She  had 
asthma,  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism 
and  a mysterious  “ misery  ” in  her  side. 
Iler  finger-joints  were  enlarged,  her  knees 
stiff,  so  that  she  walked  with  two  sticks. 
And  she  had  palsy.  She  owned  a farm 
on  one  of  the  hillsides  of  the  valley  and 
an  orchard  of  Shockley  apple-trees  that 
yielded  yearly  several  hundred  bushels  of 
apples  with  no  trouble  at  all.  She  was 
Pinkerton  Britt’s  sole  surviving  relative, 
and  she  refused  to  die.  He  lived  with 
her,  and  often  attended  her  in  the  night 
during  one  of  the  fearful  attacks  of 
asthma.  Each  time  she  gave  every  sign 
of  dissolution;  each  time  he  did  his  best 
to  revive  her,  being  sure  that  nothing 
would  do  it.  And  each  time,  apparently 
at  the  last  gasp,  she  would  settle  back 
comfortably  in  his  arms,  sigh  contented- 
ly, resume  her  regular  breathing,  open 
her  eyes,  and  look  up  at  him  whimsically, 
faintly  grateful. 

u Oh,  Pinkerton,  lad,  you’ve  brought 
your  old  auntie  through  again !”  she 
would  whisper.  “ You  are  a good  boy  to 
me.  I have  left  you  everything  in  my 
will.  You  will  not  have  to  work  so  hard 
when  you  have  the  Shockley  apple 
orchard.” 

After  that  he  would  return  to  his  bed 
covered  w7ith  the  sweat  of  terror  and  ex- 
haustion, disgusted  with  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

The  next  morning  when  he  arose  he 
would  find  her  moving  briskly  about  the 
kitchen,  poking  the  fire,  wagging  her  old, 
white  head  over  the  bread-tray,  preparing 
his  breakfast,  in  every  way  plainly  show7- 
ing  she  had  taken  a new  lease  of  life. 

This  was  the  old  lady  who  sat  now 
near  the  window  of  Sally’s  parlor  knit- 
ting. It  was  in  the  afternoon.  The 
guests  were  seated  around  the  quilt,  which 
was  stretched  between  four  long  poles 
and  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Each 
had  one  arm  above,  crooked  at  the  elbow, 
thimble-finger  deftly  running  the  needle 
along  the  shell  pattern.  Conversation 
was  strained.  Tiny  talked  irrelevantly, 
as  if  they  had  something  else  on  their 
minds.  The  usual  gossip  refused  to  flow. 

Two  or  three  women  who  had  not  in- 
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vested  in  (RriSn*  wondered  wlmt  was.  tin*  she  lies  anted  hv  .Pm-us-.  a inuuw  v> 
mutter,  ’ They  n-R  mm  it  they  .were  wnikiti#  :*;u  red.  m*  prophet  ie  of  sorrow*  the  y <yere 
in*  n t ally  in  the  dark,  >vh.k*h  way  t<t &f*w  .p^Ranvd  hi  hfutr  eifh  ?<}nufunnty. 
hie  fall  inyRcry.  Mr-;  H.;j -1  > They  ey*d  oik*  another  *pt  ••  ukd  h .-.|y.  iUnl 

/‘finyeiciMs  of  >ur  i^>5YiryTt^ty  i>>^  iieb^r  spoke*  <?{  fhv*  wpai  bhfy < wops,  of  flie  tuny 

«*iH\  beneath  wTiiyh-  msred  the  »>t  mi  ••-».» ueirv  y>f  everything.  in 

Ohw a\  ier  husband  Silly  Redman  wn» . -h *<M..  < vro  u wh.?f  .\v>ns  nppenno.-.t  in 

tr» tr  to  kpow  wfjut  had  i^aui  for  it.  died 

>la*  hud  folded  a'wayv  her  best  guilty  hi  The  d-wd  always  £e'*r;  in  hi-  horse- 

Thoin  ->TS  vc  h#*?h  .sbi  w?\.>  ‘proud  to  bmyb,  Teen  ui  l’hr  'h^t  <«..  nov  Van  will 

>b  ink  of  a*  extra  fijitk  She  had  it  in  fitiil  jbi&y  &ttfijpttg  *mi>  rhe  mV:\  aft^r 

tTmder-tooi.0  a. h*>vo  the  kin  hen.  wham  Rio  -hulk*  haie  mur»*d:  There 
T1mnva«  aovri  prowled  . since  >h»*  burned  vnUbok  h'nov.n-  grave/  huvower  s>c  red. 

• .y&i\T)r  .A^iiVw  felt'  that  - that ;.  he.  n«ay  n<ff  I^.Vf^eovi^rHl  with  InV 

ennld  not  r,.rn?»ete  with  her  richer  hand  nV^r  hi*  tncid  h v;;tKv^  jo  the  witurs 

iiej>h^ry.  She  bail  been  omiito fit  fo  take  for  lit-  on.  , and  l’iie  ' Wa  fit f itilr-  the 

ri  r\por,Tre  euski K Sf ill,  she  UrngRd  >jM»i  ]v}  rhe  louder  lie  hi  tilths. 

‘fe  .kro-w  ^sacrlv  what  k U>".l  . flic 

wopien  ha<I  • 

had  got  v>no  for  her  oepkrvv,  and  paid  later.  1 he  b;‘uT  door  vd  i Tinny  SwUh 

euT.  for  it.  The  thin#  -wu*  TbU?*g  fUs  iiyd  RviOR-reum  wy? open  *t  Wi^hi 

mnate  , in  her  ii.v  ing-rhr^t  :0vm$i :- W;i Ut  fire  -honiied- ,-liv  li \v  hrepkecyr  • .^‘* 

i*.  bright.  ajHc  rpnlt.  ‘tb  k**kp  Pya^  ttoa  Vri  th»-  « nta.^  i . ^ dh  a ■tii&m,  0-  hnudit 

from  *M.‘rrt*ebmg  it  with-  hiV  lu^h,.  Ewry  rrhavd  -vran'  H*  hr  r vtvri<dm-hok.  ;!,h«m- 

yveid.n^-  .he  ?.at  Opon  i|v  helieving  th?»>  ho  . ;iiig  .(i  had  ryjpjH  whi. h ■ tejg§  ?o  K<  -m 
ryslhig  Uppri  att  r/ld  elK-st  in  ;fu  the  -eue  Tfeif .'^ViHyivJ 

♦ ‘raouy  kept  her  ciaarer  mho,  oad  wiuVh  aenrly  aari  "■:■■■<  Ir-r  nentaRv\ 

he  mppmeti  she  had  yfci  wrbii- mtc  id  hr?u^  mt  the  nth;*r  >ide yT: A 

.tlowii-^f4fjt^  for  her.  Orartny  vHiet^ '' ; -/' t^f  .yeilmv.  |Jity 

ut^at  hini.  Jfe  fca4  4<  ° soinetm^  diiyiyfR^miiriv.Ja-r  n*^k  .-fhv*; 

^n:t  j.ttded  for  days.  She  tho>iehl  >he  )»*.>.v.  Her  caruh  .v«*ry  t(;jj 

■Vf^.u.fcJ; : <nr%VV^c: •«ra$;  ^nrry  for  it.  >*b'hV:h)y 

iiiW  xva^  .^hitl  h»  kruiw-  that  shr-  kaH  . l-df  ^ Ti-  #/?*.#$.  »tr,: 

);fohahi,y -the  only  o?»»*  yl»o  had  Ihh^j  jdd-  h:ke  ^ keh  y.  dt>  :;  * --!•■* v.yr  v«; 

h>  y-wv*-:  tom  dollars  on  her  aar'  lnvo  t -y  | r^^U^-r  of  d.,.  a ■ o<  ||j|  -v'*..iW:hh  (din:  fhe 

ty'Mao  t&xh  for  )I.  She  wns  temptod  f«t  w»v»ddv».y  [O  a pn-fdde  nesv 
eroarh  the  ^vhjrrf.  Rnf.- like  thy  other?,  ’ At.  ihh  .uiornera  o.fr-  jS||  up  |?$ 

vot,  cxxvn  -K^  Tyi>r  4 4 

n..j,:rjd'L-jd  •'/"•  'V>“v  ■ • i;i  [i>  : ‘ ' '* ’ Ofl/v,  'V'  lyr.v  , 

■ y . ''  V3VJ^  0 ' T / v ■ • > ■ V-  .v.tJWfV^F^iy:'0f il^fcHfDAN 
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step , and  Pinkerton  Britt  ffniig  himself  u All  jJhia  time-  abe  wo*  £j&tthftng  in 
noisily  in  jh  rough  tht  front  dn*>rf  her  hmul-hs#  tor  *ec;ef.?nng.  Presently- 

The  hen  ro<r  wing  «ud  flew  back  «hi>  found  it.  A:  duyduli  Tor  .ten  dollar? 

inn*  tie  yard,  twekinie  H'g  die  went,  at?  on  his  h |$fl  ;fM3sed  it  to  fiijjt 

nnjnh  4$  to  -ay : " i . :imi»u  expose  m,v  smiling..  And.  before  Berryman  caught 
chicken  in  flu'  egg  to.  fho  curious  mi  diio  poll*  onf  onntbm  our*  and  gives 

of  d 'itrongerr  it  t<*  him, 

“ Then ; Phi-  • Ydnrs  b\rt 

kerfOht  kvoli  . f*>n  tndeb.  Jfr.  A^f' 

you've  done.  in.  she,  $& 

;fru\df Mejp- . mi-jaw  f e V u 

^ ho  d ; have  hedn  -; \ J * stv  u dfct && 


.^V  r y/y  -3 "•  • ■ :r  -.  / . “ m 

Hi:  Mfor^M;  vvitlt  t‘U  t>.»-\,v  <jf  AUf^BSS  ' Bui  while  he  was 

iV  ‘ v * ' * ' .V  find 

: ,V,  ;.  \/  :V V-Vi ' •■:•  *h*pl»ittg  ;.:Ag* few 

)\ffr  »m  Miming-  -o,  rh-  bjfio  841y  corner  along  on  her 
umine3.  Way  ^ : dr-  •••■■•i'-.  and  hoars  .vybat  it's  all 

\[i!V,  S[i<-  OM'i  HO.VtO. 

rnVun.  Aimew  ;dn  ' You  needn't  I a ugh*.  Thomas/  she 
uvo  -<  jfeivjftg'  oj;m  j )<vT;  fit  to  kill  him. 
glad  jfe  epf  ymv  •'  * N • o-t  ^oo  fov  yon,  too,  but  thank 
rTtiiJo  -Jf  n‘>Ivijy^*  •' . - s'^u  i t .1 

^ ,i4-. With; !0%  And  Bcrwr 

#)y  t ) tf&-  YfeuV; y'H lubkod  i»aler  if  he’d 


of  a at  router  P 
k\ThereP  piri-: 
kerfiriiv  }&*k  ^jMti 
you've  done.  hi 
another  min  w f y 

sfe/d  ; have  hefei 
on  her  nesf  in 
t fi  d woml  - Wx  ; 
ti  aw  tbtfru^  no 
teTliitK  • -feb yife  ' 

?dfe!I  Uvv  fb  a t 
••  ;‘:  , \ " . : 
v'Kber.  turmnl  her 
,'•  b^ful.:  •itbiT'.  ■.•ytarerf  • 
at  i»im.  lie  h»4 
tl  u.u  ir  h i rn  $ v \ i 
upon  . rbo  gaudily 

0 o-rory  d 'bb.'Ti 
1 1 r i i ^>y  %|  / ; ; h S4 ; :k ; 

Ujubu  q$$-  v?al|; 

Qtpi  with  bis  bead 

Tim  or  H ba«;k  hr 

was  vshoop  in  g 
with  hutgihte^ 

The  tears  r w ft 
dowji  l:n-  o,l  jRflfw: 

*Vtkv  yi«Vi  re- 
mond>»T  the  agonf 
for  ojivkets  • that 
wa>  bote  ' 

^rivigr’  hr  ... 

w hy.n  be  POijld  • 
ore i col  hi:;  inoM'o 
ifon. 

♦Tiiiled  the  o 1 .] 

Irtdyy  . with;  men-  ' 

’ . ; 

“ Wei].  ~Ur  was 

bank  h*o;ty  ll»y*  rmvh)  i^ig. 


ON  THE  imXALmST  PLAtf  0 

<%Oh.  ;■  iff,  ht.ru  am/i^ii;  . ' Old  i\  iso  . . She  thought  he  wa*  dyingv  I$e 

Baldwin  has  aurnvd  to  ^jv  ftv  wa- deemed  up.  hull*  0j|  les  iegs  ufid  half 

■ imI  i .ka  the  m$ k*'U  oft  t.hmr  hands  jiff  hi*  ha*  k in  the  hox,  f n t>  head  banging 

%AJ  add  \i  4 irie  rf  k i ft  it  l>i  rV-  I<v bowk,,  hi*-.  'iW'  limhvr 

i i is  l.'Miiv^.  Hr  had  a terrible  ? imo  w i fit  strings. 

>ailv.  She  didoi.  want.  m |er  Tom's  Ibn > anybody  know  vmn<-  upi*  n (" 

•v.pin  go.  Bat  lie  lagged  so,  *:ikl  it  would  la-  pee/ed,  pr.  -enfty. 

be  the  death  of  him  if  the  thing  slaved  * . ' - : x\ot  >i  soak  hoh^/buB  Voyr  wbd 

'VNohv"  lie  wnt  on,  regarding  tin-  .1.1  He  lifted  hk  head, 
lady  with  a,  broad  grim  -1  twervb.»dyV  gur  u W»dl  grvt;  it  tv  myT 

j rig  m ■ Baldwins.  store  to  look  fit  those  u 1 1 V.  jows/  'Tam't  nobody  etee.V’ 

ivykn*.  And  it's  iiMi'uidmt^  Ik / w nmolt  ‘ho  sombud  him. 

they  remind  yi.fi  of  the  follows,  they  were  'M.’kmi  ! h.ng  if  .now/  this  tnnuHr 
rr:o*:*a  .fWryrnanV  i*  long  and  into  Yes,  of  **‘M«rse  vo.,i  oiu  * out  I don’t 

ro-.v  and  jdidii.  Turns'  is  ri tedium  >wi  see  mo  pause  ro  Ini rry  ah' mi  » homin’  seeh 

mid  ihe  f beM  Sully  of wa.v«  Turm.ftjri*  ti^Hed* 

i iSqa^  filttoW  isM*'  <&£tt  -and  pote  khed  to  b4ir ‘i-  • hf  the 

gvOoVt  as  he  isd*  fir ik$  lus  «\\>\s  Ik»d  with  gd  hie  ring  in* 

He  lurched  to  one  side;  l\v*  limit  was  i entity  upon  the  roSjjV' 

■tfipiibig  bphm  the  lu^My  palkhed  7$# ^iricimciit  1m the naskot 

tv  neutfi.  Flo  Hutched  at  it,  kicking  tie*-  lo.  <e,«.  of  die*  kmdk y-.odud  i*  m*r. 

)he  effort  to  r^'over  hnuself,  It  fhir  $9#tC*  through  the  door^  and  down 
wnultfiir; liolkw  ^o^f.  ike  jnerc<I^hfo  ^tViftYU*sy,  h<*’ 

1,4  I ltd]/.*  T W!uht.‘s  i hi*  Brn  wkti id  on  V dragged  *£  <n  er  t-jie:  gnmmi  to  "the  wned- 
I ih*  uitht  it  was  your  o)rJ  ebest,  bur  ir  job-, 

Bof  fKe  first  tuiie  he  wus  aware  <*f  the  ing  bin-  a im)-,  rn ♦o.l;»‘d.  eyejtun^^Sp* 

uiii'nitir  of  (.♦ranfiyk  vum'/  It  w;<r  per-  pom t in  the.  dooryvAy.  tmd  h**r 

seiifvi  -•-  he.nde  the  nuoiiou  — mor.?-'  uni-  hands  a>  -fie  saw  her  m pla-w  the* 

msih  zhiiTs ; :$x  over  fiiiv ii •.- vii'difi". 'aO 

Nf\  Finker^-m,  it  ulnd.  a piamiy ; hi^  suvnufh  yhnoh  the  lid.  “ do 

it^  - r that  Pinkerfori  ir  r-B*  \v  died.  u It  £*;>st 

‘Md<d  herd*'’  he  yelled,  leaping  to  bis  severity-five  dollars P 
|uet  am)  dr?y^ii;ar  the  quill  witli  him.  Hut  ti be  might  n.s  wnH  have  -aldres^ed 

lb*  sl  ared,  p;de  wuh.  la«rrt>r,  n)KUt  the  A inan.iae.  if  fe.  ehopoed  with  the*  fre*ory 

, . v y : ; . " : ’ ; ’;Vtf eitrTtWY* ts-.  .tlniro  >ta? 

£ :^0W,  FinkmrtMd.  doff‘t  you  hegiu  to  tn«t  a jde<<-  of  i-  t*.:«  long  (or  the  I. iielien 
■aarry  Ml  and  t^vU e ^. ?,**•*  of  your  ! sn>v«*. 

ton^ld  if  for  you,  and  it‘v  h.  on  paid' .ford4  f*  And  ir  w;,  rdf  after  all, 

Bvirf  md^d  baekNvard.  til#  the  b*  ihw:':  $0  h ranipdv  p.-jrluf  *•••!>]• 

fact*  Ttttb  Ills  hmuls;  >unl  liion-  hi  tut  a:.s  -iihrt^hlr^^H-.-'the  wfiito-worrd 

aoif  on  the  ww»d-hnx.  Oriitmy  burned  ; f ragnmuts.  after  :*6irttt-:|hti‘ «fi.  .hi#  ewit  nnd 
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BY  PERCEVAL  GIBBON 


THE  farm-house  in  which  the  two 
young  officers  had  established  them- 
selves for  the  night  stood  on  the 
skirts  of  a village;  the  front  of  it  looked 
across  a road  to  an  orchard  of  cherry- 
trees  all  afoam  with  blossom.  It  was 
after  supper  in  the  great,  black-raftered 
living-room  of  the  farm,  where  they  had 
sat  at  table  under  the  timid,  wondering 
eyes  of  the  farmer  and  his  women-folk, 
that  the  pair  of  them  came  forth  to  find 
a slender  moon  hanging  aloft  and  the 
night  perfumed  like  a bride  with  the 
scents  of  spring. 

Lieutenant  von  Marx  paused  on  the 
doorstep  to  cut  and  light  a cigar; 
his  junior  and  subordinate,  Lieutenant 
Schmidt,  who  was  content  with  a ciga- 
rette, leaned  against  the  doorpost  to 
wait  for  him,  gazing  out  at  the  scene. 
His  lighted  cigarette  glowed  like  a lamp 
as  he  drew  it,  and  its  tiny  illumination 
showed  briefly  his  blunt  young  face  under 
the  peak  of  his  cap. 

“ Just  look  at  that  blossom !”  he  ex- 
claimed. “ It’s  wonderful.  This  doesn’t 
look  like  the  seat  of  a war,  does  it?” 

Lieutenant  von  Marx  uttered  a vague 
sound  of  agreement.  He  was  sheltering 
in  his  cupped  hands  the  flame  of  a match, 
whose  light  escaped  between  his  fingers 
as  from  the  crevices  of  a leaky  dark- 
lantern.  He  lifted  it  toward  his  face 
and  became  visible  in  his  turn.  He  was 
perhaps  twenty  - six  years  of  age,  tall 
and  thin,  the  right  shape  of  man  for  a 
tunic  and  sword-belt.  The  light  of  the 
match  glanced  upon  his  rather  long,  seri- 
ous countenance,  concentrated  frown ingly 
upon  the  business  of  accurately  kindling 
the  cigar.  Strong,  mobile  brows,  thin, 
fastidious  nose,  and  lips  reserved  and 
sensitive  sprang  into  view,  were  colored 
ruddily  for  an  instant,  and  were  merged 
in  the  dark  again  as  he  dropped  the 
match  and  raised  his  head.  It  was  like 
seeing  a personality  created  and  an- 
nihilated in  the  same  instant. 

“We’ll  walk  round  and  visit  the  sen- 


tries,” he  said,  settling  his  belt  above 
his  hips  as  he  moved  from  the  door. 

“Very  good,  sir,”  replied  Lieutenant 
Schmidt,  formally,  falling  into  step  at 
hi9  side. 

About  them,  as  they  went  along  the 
road,  the  orchards  were  festal  with  prom- 
•ise  under  the  moon.  It  was  as  Lieutenant 
Schmidt  had  said ; the  great  war  in 
which  their  country  was  engaged  sounded 
here  no  echo.  It  had  flowed  over  the 
borders  like  a pestilence,  but  hither  it 
had  not  come.  Their  sixty  men  and  their 
twelve  wagons  of  explosives,  with  which 
they  were  sent  to  feel  their  way  toward 
some  projected  scene  of  action,  were  the 
first  shapes  of  war  which  the  village  had 
seen.  The  wagons  were  parked  and 
guarded  in  a straw-yard;  the  horses  were 
stabled  in  a barn;  the  men  were  camped 
about  their  fires  in  a pasture-field.  They 
had  come  in  the  evening,  unannounced 
and  inexplicable,  and  they  would  be  gone 
in  the  morning;  they  were  but  brief 
visitors  to  these  orchards  exultant  with 
blossom  which  made  a tender  rampart 
about  the  village. 

“ Wonderful !”  Lieutenant  Schmidt  was 
exclaiming,  still  intent  upon  the  blossoms 
which  hung,  like  low  clouds,  above  them 
on  either  side  of  the  road.  “It  is  like 
a scene  in  a theater;  and  any  day  now 
we  may  come  up  with  the  fighting-line. 
To-morrow,  perhaps  — straight  from  all 
this  to  the  sound  of  the  guns!  Queer, 
isn’t  it?” 

“ Yes.”  Lieutenant  von  Marx  glanced 
absently  up  at  the  trees.  Beyond  them 
a ruddy  light  shivered  against  the  dark 
sky  from  his  men’s  camp-fires.  “Yes; 
we  ought  to  be  in  touch  with  the  general 
soon.  And  then — ” 

“ Then  for  the  real  thing,”  said 
Schmidt. 

Lieutenant  Schmidt  had  fought  with 
his  regiment  in  the  first  battle  of  the 
campaign,  had  been  cleanly  shot  in  the 
leg  there,  and  was  only  now  returning 
to  service.  Lieutenant  von  Marx,  on  the 
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other  hand,  had  yet  to  go  under  fire  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  been  at  work  at 
the  base,  converting  able  - bodied  farm- 
hands into  infantry;  it  was  by  way  of 
recognition  for  his  real  usefulness  that 
he  was  now  sent  forward  to  bear  a part 
in  the  last  critical  phase  of  the  war. 

“ The  real  thing,”  he  repeated  now. 
lie  had  a fashion  of  deliberate  speech. 
“ I suppose  we’re  lucky.  My  father  was 
a general  when  he  died,  but  he’d  never 
seen  service.” 

“ Lucky ! I should  think  so !”  Schmidt 
had  not  a doubt  of  it.  “ Why,  when  the 
war  started,  my  battalion  was  under  fire 
for  eleven  hours  the  first  day.  We  lost 
over  two  hundred  men  before  they  let 
us  move.” 

“ Yes.”  Von  Marx  glanced  sideways 
at  him,  an  erect  and  boyish  figure  in  the 
darkness.  “ And  you  felt  you  were  lucky 
to  be  in  it — at  the  time,  I mean?” 

“ Of  course  I did.”  Schmidt  did  not 
quite  understand.  “ I wouldn’t  have 
missed  it  for  anything.  It  was  simply 
maddening  to  get  hit  next  day  and  be 
out  of  it  all.” 

He  had  been  shot  while  standing  at 
his  full  height  on  the  top  of  a bank, 
behind  which  his  men  were  taking  cover 
from  a hot  fire,  to  observe  the  course  of 
the  fight  through  his  field-glasses.  After- 
ward, being  no  longer  able  to  stand,  he 
had  remained  quietly  sitting  in  the  same 
place  till  his  sergeant  had  pulled  him 
down  into  safety.  There  had  been  neither 
bravado  nor  heroism  in  it;  he  belonged 
to  that  fear-callous  type  of  natural  sol- 
dier which  in  modern  war  is  always  neces- 
sary and  never  valuable.  He  was  the  last 
man  to  question  the  quality  of  the  luck 
which  took  him  into  action,  even  though 
it  abandoned  him  there.  Von  Marx, 
realizing  this,  made  a sound  like  a sigh 
and  walked  on  in  silence. 

A sentry  challenged  them  at  the  entry 
to  the  village,  stepping  suddenly  out  of 
the  shadow  at  the  roadside  to  the  pale 
moonlight,  a stumpy,  overeoated  figure 
bristling  watchfully.  At  their  reply  he 
became  abruptly  a respectful  automaton, 
standing  rigidly  to  attention  while  he 
recited  his  orders  in  a toneless  gabble, 
like  a child  hurrying  through  a lesson, 
lie  was  perhaps  ten  years  older  than 
Von  Marx,  with  a rough,  simple  face 
and  a thick,  reddish  mustache.  While 


he  repeated  his  orders  his  eyes,  showing 
the  whites,  were  fixed  as  though  in  a 
stupor  of  deference  and  humility  on  hia 
officer’s  face. 

“ Keep  a good  lookout,”  Von  Marx 
bade  him,  perfunctorily,  as  he  moved  on. 
“ Curious,”  he  remarked  to  Schmidt, 
when  they  had  passed  from  the  man’s 
hearing  to  the  single  street  of  the  vil- 
lage between  the  silent,  lighted  houses. 
“ That  man  positively  quakes  at  the  sight 
of  an  officer,  but  he  isn’t  a coward.  He’ll 
fight  all  right.” 

“ Oh,  he’ll  fight  all  right,”  agreed 
Schmidt,  cheerfully.  “ That  kind  always 
does.  Give  him  an  order — fire,  charge, 
retire,  or  whatever  it  is — and  he  carries 
it  out  like  a sort  of  clumsy  machine.  I 
fancy  a man’s  got  to  have  a certain 
amount  of  imagination  in  order  to  be  a 
coward.” 

“ You’ve  seen  that,  too?”  asked  Von 
Marx,  quickly. 

“Well—”  Schmidt  hesitated.  “I’m 
not  going  to  mention  any  names,”  he 
said,  “ but  that  day  I was  hit  there  was 
a fellow,  an  officer,  who  went  all  to  bits 
during  the  first  hour.  He  could  hardly 
walk,  by  Jove!  Then — it  was  a funny 
thing — just  as  we  were  opening  out  he 
got  stung  across  the  forearm  by  a bullet. 
Not  properly  hit ; only  the  skin  cut  open. 
I saw  him  jump  and  clutch  at  his  arm, 
and  his  color-sergeant  ran  forward  and 
took  hold  of  him.  He  turned  and  swore 
at  him,  and  inside  of  a minute  he  was 
taking  his  company  along  as  smartly  as 
if  he’d  been  under  fire  all  his  life.  The 
bullet-graze  seemed  to  work  like  a nip 
of  brandy.  Queer,  wasn’t  it?” 

“ No,”  said  Von  Marx.  “ That  wasn’t 
queer  at  all.  I can  understand  that. 
He  wasn’t  a coward;  he  only  needed  to 
get  his  nerves — focused.” 

“Was  that  it?”  said  Schmidt,  with  no 
ironic  intention.  He  had  a high  respect 
for  Von  Marx’s  intellect,  and  particular- 
ly for  his  vocabulary.  “ Get  his  nerves 
focused,  you  said?  It’s  an  idea.” 

They  were  nearing  the  straw-yard  in 
which  their  wagons  of  shell  and  powder 
were  parked.  Von  Marx  slowed  his  pace 
in  order  to  speak  his  thought  before  the 
challenge  of  the  sentry  on  guard  over 
them  could  interrupt  him. 

“It  isn’t  every  man,”  he  said,  “who 
lives  in  such  a way  that  he  is  ready  at 
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any  instant  to  be  a hero.  Some  of  us  are 
like  violins;  we  need  to  be  tuned  before 
we  can  be  played  on.  You’re  like  a 
bugle,  Schmidt;  you  can’t  make  music, 
but  you  can  make  a useful  noise,  and 
you’re  always  ready.” 

Schmidt  shrugged  in  some  embarrass- 
ment, doubtful  whether  he  was  being 
praised  or  criticized.  “ Some  buglers 
can  play  very  good  music,”  he  remarked, 
helplessly. 

From  the  gate  of  the  straw -yard  a 
harsh  voice  challenged  them  sharply. 

From  the  wagons  they  passed  to  the 
field  in  which  the  men  were  camped, 
their  blankets  spread  on  the  ground  be- 
tween the  big  fires,  which  were  now  great, 
glowing  heaps  of  wood-ash,  lighting  the 
place  with  a lurid  glamour  and  throwing 
red  gleams  on  the  blossom  of  the  sur- 
rounding orchards.  To  Von  Marx,  in 
the  mood  which  governed  him,  there  was 
a quality  in  the  scene  that  disturbed  him 
like  a presentiment.  The  prostrate  forms 
of  his  men  asleep  under  the  blank  sky, 
the  hush  of  the  place  in  which  they  were, 
the  muffled  figure  of  a sentry  beyond, 
pacing  slowly  to  and  fro,  the  angry  radi- 
ance of  the  fires  that  glowed  like  a con- 
flagration, made  up  a picture  of  strong 
colors  and  violent  suggestions  that  set 
his  imagination  racing.  He  knew  he  had 
yet  many  miles  to  go  before  he  came  up 
with  the  general  to  whom  he  was  di- 
rected; that  danger  of  surprise  lay  many 
miles  farther  than  that;  that  he  and  his 
command  were  a minute  cog  in  a vast 
operation  which  must  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  within  the  next  few  weeks.  He 
knew  all  this;  and  yet  the  little  camp 
had  somehow  so  much  the  look  of  “ the 
real  thing”  that  he  made  haste  to  pass 
beyond  it  to  bring  his  fancies  into  order. 

“ We’ll  cut  across  here,”  he  said,  pres- 
ently, to  Schmidt  at  the  gate  of  an  or- 
chard. “ There’s  a sentry  stationed  on 
the  road  at  the  other  side;  no  need  to 
go  round.” 

“ Very  good,  sir,”  agreed  Schmidt, 
promptly.  “ Gate’s  locked,  it  seems. 
However — ” 

He  vaulted  it  neatly  and  Von  Marx 
followed,  and  they  went  forward  under 
the  trees.  Under  their  feet  the  ground 
was  grassed,  so  that  after  the  road  their 
footfalls  seemed  noiseless.  Over  them 
the  heaped  and  heavy  blossom  made  a 


roof  that  shut  out  the  moonlight;  be- 
tween the  spaced  trunks  they  went  as 
through  long,  shadowy  cloisters,  with  only 
the  meager  light  beyond  to  guide  them 
on  their  way.  The  scent  of  earth  and 
leaves  was  like  a presence  in  the  place; 
a stir  of  wind  shook  the  branches  so  that 
they  rustled  and  petals  of  blossom  rained 
on  them,  touching  their  faces  like  the 
ghosts  of  snowflakes. 

“ Wonderful!”  ejaculated  Schmidt,  a 
few  paces  in  the  rear. 

“What  are  you  stopping  for?”  asked 
Von  Marx. 

“ Light  a cigarette,”  was  the  answer. 

Von  Marx  walked  on  slowly.  The 
place,  the  scents,  the  beauty  of  it  all, 
relaxed  the  burden  on  his  mind.  It  was 
a thing  one  could  feel  without  thinking 
about,  like  love  or  pain.  It  undid  for 
the  moment  the  cares  of  his  responsibility 
and  of  the  ordeal  toward  which  each  day’s 
march  brought  him  nearer.  He  bent  his 
head  to  clear  a branch  that  stretched  be- 
fore him  like  a white-draped  arm,  and 
heard  behind  him  the  scrape  and  splut- 
ter of  Schmidt’s  match. 

The  orchard,  under  its  canopy  of 
blossom,  was  like  a vault,  in  which  the 
little  flame  of  the  match,  like  a candle  in 
a cathedral,  spread  a wide  and  vague 
light,  complex  with  heavy  shadows  of 
trunks  and  branches.  Von  Marx,  still 
strolling  forward,  took  in  absently  the 
effect  of  it,  unreal  like  a scene  in  a 
theater,  yet  all  arresting  and  delicately 
beautiful.  It  reminded  him  of  some- 
thing seen  or  suggested  in  some  opera; 
he  was  idly  seeking  in  his  memory  for  it, 
when  one  among  many  of  the  nearer 
shadows  which  swayed  and  jerked  in  the 
fitful  light  moved  strangely. 

He  stopped  in  mid-stride,  startled.  Be- 
hind him  the  match  went  out.  “ Damn !” 
said  Schmidt,  and  his  match-box  rattled 
again  in  his  hands.  To  Von  Marx, 
rooted  to  his  place  in  the  returned  dark- 
ness, it  seemed  that  near  him  there  was 
a movement,  a shifting  of  shapes  unseen 
who  trod  on  the  soft  turf  with  infinite 
precaution.  The  blood  tingled  suddenly 
in  his  face;  all  that  in  him  was  suscep- 
tible to  the  gruesome,  to  fear  of  furtive 
dangers  wearing  the  mask  of  the  night, 
shrank  and  failed  him.  With  an  awk- 
ward, slow  motion  he  passed  his  right 
hand  across  to  feel  for  the  hilt  of  his 
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sword,  and  he  was  frozen  to  immobility 
again  by  a low  voice  that  spoke  at  his 
side. 

“ Keep  quite  quiet !”  it  said,  very  dis- 
tinctly, in  his  own  tongue,  and  he  was 
aware  that  something  hung  in  the  air 
close  to  his  face.  Then  Schmidt’s  second 
match  crackled  and  flamed,  and  he  saw 
what  it  was. 

A man  *as  tall  as  himself,  in  stained 
uniform,  with  a thin,  unshaven  face,  was 
close  to  him,  keeping  Von  Marx  between 
himself  and  Schmidt.  His  right  hand 
held  a heavy  revolver;  the  left  he  put 
forward  now,  so  cautiously  that  he  seem- 
ed to  grope,  and  gripped  Von  Marx  by 
the  upper  arm. 

He  could  not  move;  a paralysis  of  his 
will  held  him;  there  was  nothing  in  him 
to  equal  the  menace  of  the  big,  black 
revolver  and  the  tense,  strong  face  of  its 
owner.  He  was  aware  that  around  him 
there  were  other  shapes,  men  in  hiding 
behind  trees,  dark,  rigid  forms  con- 
strained in  the  abrupt  attitudes  in  which 
the  match-light  had  caught  them.  And 
suddenly,  with  an  utter  lucidity,  the 
schooled  soldier  in  the  marrow  of  him 
perceived  the  meaning  of  it  all.  These 
were  a party  of  the  enemy,  a forlorn  hope 
which  had  whipped  round  the  flank  of 
the  army  and  was  aiming  at  the  great 
magazine  whence  his  twelve  wagons  of 
ammunition  had  been  despatched.  It 
was  a frantic  guess  to  account  for  frantic 
facts,  and  he  knew  it  was  true.  He  could 
not,  for  all  he  strove  to  do  so,  take  his 
fascinated  eyes  away  from  the  revolver 
that  pointed  so  steadily  at  his  face;  but 
at  the  edge  of  his  field  of  vision  he  saw 
the  dim  figures  about  him  moving,  edging 
and  stealing  forward  as  silently  as  the 
shadows  that  aided  them  — bent  shapes 
of  dread  and  danger  advancing  toward 
Schmidt. 

He  would  have  shouted.  He  labored 
to  gather  his  breath  mightily  and  let  it 
forth  in  a warning  roar,  straight  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  weapon.  He  had  the  will, 
even  the  courage  to  do  it — everything  but 
the  mere  physical  force.  The  revolver 
never  wavered;  and  behind  it  the  hard, 
desperate  face  was  as  steady  and  pitiless 
as  iron. 

“ See  the  light  on  this  blossom,”  came 
the  cheerful,  foolish  voice  of  Schmidt. 
“ Wonderf — ” 


It  broke  off.  He  had  seen.  The  light 
vanished.  In  the  second  of  silence  that 
followed,  Von  Marx  had  time,  and  ample 
time,  to  wonder  drearily  just  how  much 
he  had  seen  and  comprehended.  Then 
there  was  a sound  like  a sob  and  a rasp 
of  metal  on  metal,  as  if  Schmidt  had 
dragged  out  his  sword. 

The  man  who  held  Von  Marx  by  the 
arm  cried  aloud  suddenly.  “ Get  him !” 
he  shouted,  and  forthwith  the  place  was 
alive  with  the  voice  of  men  moving 
among  and  against  the  trees.  Some  one 
fell  close  by  and  swore  venomously. 
“ Shoot,  shoot !”  called  some  one  else. 
“ Shut  up!”  shouted  Von  Marx’s  captor. 

Schmidt,  then,  had  not  stood  to  fight, 
lie  had  run,  drawn  sword  and  all,  back 
through  the  orchard  and  over  the  locked 
gate  and  into  the  village. 

“ Now,  move  toward  the  gate,”  said  his 
captor,  curtly.  “Go  carefully,  mind! 
And  remember  I’ve  got  this.” 

“ This  ” was  the  revolver  with  which 
he  pointed  the  way.  Von  Marx  turned 
and  began  to  walk;  he  found  a curious 
numbness  in  his  legs.  Once  he  halted, 
and  in  the  same  instant  the  hard  muzzle 
came  up  against  his  spine.  Another  in- 
stant and  he  could  have  turned  and 
died;  it  wanted  no  more  than  an  instant 
of  freedom,  of  detachment  from  the 
tensity  of  the  situation;  but  that  instant 
was  not  to  be  had.  Under  the  compulsion 
of  the  revolver  he  climbed  the  gate  and 
waited  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
his  back  turned  while  his  captor  climbed 
it  after  him.  It  was  then  that  he  heard 
the  shots — first  two  or  three,  then  a sin- 
gle one,  then  a brisk  tattoo  of  them. 

The  man  with  the  revolver  was  beside 
him. 

“ That  accounts  for  your  party.  I’m 
afraid,”  he  said.  “ A pity,  but  it  had  to 
be  done.  Walk  straight  down  toward  the 
village,  please!” 

It  was  about  a hundred  yards  farther 
on  that  they  came  upon  the  body  of  a 
man  in  the  road,  stark  in  the  moonlight. 
Von  Marx,  going  past,  saw  him  clearly. 
He  lay  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  stretch- 
ed out  and  his  hands  seeming  to  clutch 
at  the  earth  as  though  he  clung  to  it  for 
a last  support  and  refuge.  His  up- 
turned face,  thin  and  drawn,  snatched  at 
the  feelings  like  a cry  for  help;  this  man 
had  died  at  his  post.  His  rifle,  with  its 
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bayonet  fixed,  lay  just  beyond  his  right 
hand;  it  had  not  fallen  till  he  fell. 

“ Go  on,”  commanded  the  man  with 
the  revolver.  “ Go  straight  on.  But — 
what’s  that?” 

There  rose,  across  a cape  of  orchard, 
first  a glare  of  fiery  light,  then  a peak 
of  flame  itself — a soaring,  extravagant 
uprush  of  fire  toward  the  vacant  sky. 

“ They’ve  — damn  them !”  cried  his 
captor — “ they’ve  fired  a house,  the  fools. 
Get  on,  you ! Quick  now,  or  I’ll — ” 

Von  Marx  turned  on  him.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  draw  his  useless  sword. 
He  knew  whence  the  fire  came.  It  was 
from  the  straw-yard  where  the  wagons 
were  parked,  with  their  freight  of  shells 
and  powder.  Schmidt  had  not  run  for 
nothing:  he  had  saved  the  ammunition 
from  capture. 

“ Shoot,  then,”  he  cried.  “ Shoot  and 
be  done  with  it.  You’ve  failed,  you 
fool ! You’re  beaten,  you’re  beaten, 
you’re — ” 

The  earth  and  the  air  and  the  sky 
detonated  into  red  chaos  as  the  twelve 
wagon-loads  of  high  explosives  blew  up. 
He  felt  himself  spun  backward  like  a 
cork  in  an  eddy  of  water  and  knew 
that  he  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground 
with  a jar.  Dimly  through  hi9  failing 
consciousness  he  told  himself  that  he 
was  shot,  wounded,  dying.  To  all  his 
senses  came  a swift  bitterness.  Then  the 
darkness  swooped  upon  him  and  he  knew 
nothing  more.  He  lay  in  the  road,  with 
his  right  arm  across  his  body,  as  though 
in  an  effort  to  draw  the  sword  he  had 
never  used.  So  he  was  still  lying  when 
he  was  found. 

It  was  nearly  two  whole  days  later 
that  he  stirred  painfully  and  knew  again 
that  he  was  alive  and  that  the  world  was 
still  about  him.  The  first  part  of  it  which 
he  saw  was  a stained  ceiling  directly 
above  him.  Faintly  he  began  to  remem- 
ber and  to  wonder,  without  eagerness, 
how  it  was  that  he  had  died  under  the 
sky  and  was  now  resurrected  beneath  a 
roof. 

“ Well?” 

He  rolled  his  weak  eyes  slowly  to  look 
at  a man  who  stood  at  the  side  of  his 
bed,  a spectacled  and  bearded  army  sur- 
geon, who  surveyed  him  with  a smile. 

“So  you’ve  come  round  at  la9t?”  9aid 
the  doctor.  “Good!  Don’t  try  to  talk 
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just  yet,  though.  You’ll  feel  more  up  to 
it  presently.” 

His  plump,  deft  fingers  were  feeling 
Von  Marx’s  brow  under  the  bandage  that 
circled  it  and  trying  his  pulse.  The 
injured  man  moved  his  dry  lips. 

.“Where — ?”  he  managed  to  breathe. 

“Hush!”  urged  the  doctor.  “You’re 
in  a farm-house ; we  carried  you  here.  It 
was  the  only  house  in  the  village  you  left 
standing.  You’ll  feel  better  presently.” 

Von  Marx  tried  to  speak  again,  but 
the  doctor  put  a cup  to  his  lips.  Each 
minute  that  passed  left  his  mind  more 
supple,  and  there  was  a word  the  doctor 
had  used  that  set  his  blood  moving. 
“ The  only  house  in  the  village  you  left 
standing,”  the  doctor  had  said.  Fear- 
fully, as  one  puts  one’s  hand  upon  a 
wound,  he  sent  his  memory  back  to  the 
events  of  that  dire  evening,  and  at  once 
his  mind  was  perplexed  with  images, 
vivid  and  shameful  — Schmidt’s  young, 
careless  face  seen  in  the  glow  of  a ciga- 
rette, the  moonlight  on  the  piled  cherry- 
blossom  of  the  orchards,  the  thin,  un- 
shaven, remorseless  face  of  his  captor, 
with  its  steel  - trap  mouth.  To  what 
strange  shape  had  the  face  of  the  facts 
changed  while  he  lay  unconscious? 

He  heard  the  doctor’s  voice  at  the  door, 
speaking  to  some  one  outside. 

“ Yes,  he’s  doing  very  well,”  the  doctor 
was  saying.  “I’d  rather  he  didn’t  talk 
to-day,  but  you  can  talk  to  him.  Not  too 
long,  of  course.” 

“I’ll  be  careful,”  was  the  answer,  as 
the  new-comer  entered  the  room,  treading 
cautiously  on  the  boards  in  an  effort  to 
keep  his  spurs  from  jingling.  Von  Marx 
looked  up  slowly  at  the  tall  man,  wearing 
the  insignia  of  a colonel  on  the  staff,  who 
stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 

“ Glad  you’re  better,”  said  the  tall 
colonel.  “ The  general  was  quite  anxious 
to  know.  Not  in  much  pain,  I hope?” 

“No,”  breathed  Von  Marx.  The  doc- 
tor hushed  him  at  once. 

“ Sorry,”  said  the  colonel.  “ I didn’t 
really  mean  to  ask  you  a question — 
though  of  course  we’re  all  very  eager  to 
hear  what  you’ve  got  to  tell.  Not  that 
there’s  much  we  don’t  know,  I fancy.” 

He  smiled.  He  was  a large  man,  with 
florid  good  looks  and  a certain  ease  of 
gesture  and  phrase.  He  was  ornamental 
and  good-natured,  a military  shop-walker. 
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He  saw  that  Von  Marx’s  face  stiffened 
at  his  last  words,  and  took  it  for  a sign 
of  surprise. 

“ Oh,  the  situation  was  fairly  clear,” 
he  said,  with  a wave  of  his  large,  white 
hand.  “ We  know  what  time  you  left 
your  quarters,  and  every  one  for  a hun- 
dred miles  round  knows  what  time  you 
blew  the  wagons  up.  The  rest  we  could 
piece  out  by  going  over  the  ground.” 

Von  Marx  groaned.  “ The  general 
knows — ” he  murmured. 

u Don’t  talk,”  said  the  big  colonel. 
“ The  general  knows  everything,”  he  said, 
reassuringly.  “ He’s  delighted ; simply 
delighted.  According  to  him,  your  fire- 
works made  all  the  difference  between  a 
disaster  and  a victory.  He  told  us  last 
night  at  dinner — we’re  in  the  farm-house 
where  you  were,  you  know — that  a man 
who  could  do  what  you  did — blow  up 
half  his  own  men  without  hesitating  when 
the  need  arose — was  a man  worthy  of  the 
Iron  Star.  It’s  General  Kraft,  you 
know.” 

Von  Marx  gazed  at  him  dumbly,  un- 
able so  quickly  to  take  the  measure  of 
the  situation. 

“ I shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  gave  you 
the  star  himself,”  the  colonel  said,  nod- 
ding to  give  emphasis  to  his  words.  “ I 
know  he’s  thinking  about  it.” 

It  was  all  that  was  needed  to  complete 
the  bizarre  quality  of  the  affair.  The 
Iron  Star  is  not  among  those  decorations 
which  kings  give  to  kings,  like  the  Black 
Eagle  or  the  Golden  Fleece;  it  has  to 
be  earned.  C<furage  and  prowess  alone 
have  no  claim  to  it;  the  man  who  would 
wear  it  must  have  found  the  occasion 
to  do  more  than  his  duty  and  venture 
more  than  his  life.  By  taking  it  he 
accepts  an  obligation  of  service  and  high 
valor;  he  acknowledges  a debt  to  his 
country  of  the  best  that  is  in  him  to  give. 
Thereafter  none  may  challenge  him  to  a 
duel;  he  cannot  be  called  on  in  a court 
of  law  to  confirm  his  word  by  an  oath; 
his  courage  and  his  honor  are  proven  for 
all  time.  And  of  this  order  General 
Kraft  was  chief  and  senior. 

The  colonel  babbled  a while  further, 
easily  and  amicably,  telling  how  the  party 
which  had  attacked  Von  Marx  was  only 
the  advance-guard  of  a large  body  which 
had  found  its  way  round  the  flank  of  the 
army,  and  how  it  had  been  routed  when 


the  explosion  of  the  wagons  shouted  like 
a trumpet  across  the  valleys  to  the  un- 
witting brigades.  Von  Marx  hardly 
heard  him;  the  little  star  of  dull  iron 
was  suddenly  a thing  of  more  appalling 
menace  than  the  revolver  which  had 
daunted  him  in  the  gloom  of  the  orchard. 
But  there  wa9  the  difference  that  with 
the  revolver  he  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise, ambushed,  given  no  time  to  sum- 
mon his  manhood. 

The  colonel  took  his  leave  at  last. 
“ Till  to  - morrow,”  he  cried,  genially. 
“ I expect  the  general  will  come  round 
then.  I wish  I were  you.” 

His  spurs  rang  a tinkling  accompani- 
ment to  the  showy  geniality  of  his  voice; 
he  swung  out  at  his  long-legged  cavalry- 
man’s stride,  going  to  tell  the  general 
that  the  hero  was  well  enough  to  be 
made  much  of.  Fools  were  made  to  be 
the  scene-shifters  of  fate.  Behind  him 
Von  Marx,  who  was  no  fool,  closed  his 
eyes  and  lay  still.  He  was  making  the 
most  of  his  time,  that  he  might  be  ready 
for  the  general. 

Several  times  during  the  day  visitors 
came  to  the  door,  to  be  received  by  the 
doctor,  bidden  to  silence,  and  suffered  to 
take  a brief  look  at  the  patient.  They 
were  officers  of  General  Kraft’s  division, 
which  was  now  lying  upon  the  scarred 
and  defaced  country  like  a locust  swarm. 
He  heard  them  whispering;  the  idea  that 
they  were  looking  upon  a man  whose 
fanatic  sense  of  duty  had  enabled  him 
to  blow  half  his  own  detachment  to  atoms 
had  captured  their  imaginations;  he 
heard  whispered  adjectives  of  wonder, 
and  more  than  once  the  words  “Iron 
Star.”  And  once,  limping  on  a stick, 
with  bandages  about  his  scorched  face, 
there  came  one  of  his  own  corporals,  a 
survivor  of  that  night  of  horrors.  Upon 
him  Von  Marx  rolled  his  slow,  despairing 
eyes  in  scrutiny.  It  was  plain  the  man 
knew  nothing;  he  had  not  been  in  the 
straw-yard  when  Schmidt  fired  it,  or  he 
would  have  been  dead.  His  honest,  un- 
intelligent eyes  were  frank  between  his 
bandages;  as  he  saw  Von  Marx  look  tow- 
ard him  he  saluted  clumsily. 

General  Kraft,  as  the  tall  colonel  had 
previously  promised,  came  the  following 
morning,  stamping  his  way  up  the  nar- 
row, bare  stairs  with  half  a dozen  big, 
clean  staff  - officers  at  his  heels.  The 
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plump  doctor  stood  beside  the  door  salut- 
ing; as  his  hand  flew  up,  Von  Marx 
raised  himself  on  his  pillows.  The  mo- 
ment was  at  hand  and  he  was  ready  for 
it.  The  general  came  in,  a spare  man, 
with  a gray,  mobile  face  like  a clever 
ape,  and  alert,  mocking  eyes  under  heavy 
brows.  Behind  him,  his  big  officers 
crowded  the  little,  low-ceilinged  bedroom, 
making  a foil  of  mere  largeness  and 
physical  strength  to  his  pungent  and 
forcible  personality.  He  cocked  a swift, 
searching  eye  at  the  young  man  on  the 
bed;  it  somehow  expressed,  in  the  same 
glance,  both  indulgence  and  severity. 

“ Ah,  Lieutenant !”  he  barked,  in  his 
shrill,  grating  voice.  “Getting  better, 
aren’t  you?  Of  course  you  are.  Fine 
thing  you  did  the  other  night.  Very 
fine  thing!” 

There  was  malice  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  said  it;  if  he  had  wished  to 
jeer,  to  insult,  he  could  not  have  spoken 
it  otherwise.  Von  Marx  glanced  toward 
the  staff  - officers,  wondering  for  a mo- 
ment if  he  had  been  forestalled  and 
the  whole  shameful  thing  discovered 
without  his  help.  But  they  knew  noth- 
ing: for  them,  General  Kraft  was  speak- 
ing in  his  ordinary  tones;  he  was  fa- 
mous for  these  and  for  the  rasp  of  his 
manner. 

“General,”  began  Von  Marx. 

“ Hey !”  interrupted  the  general.  “ You 
oughtn’t  to  talk,  you  know.”  He  jerked 
his  impish  old  face  round  toward  the 
doctor.  “Bad  for  him  to  talk,  isn’t  it? 
Of  course  it  is.  There,  you  see,”  to  Von 
Marx  again;  “the  worst  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  talk.  It  might — oh,  it  might 
get  you  into  all  sorts  of  trouble.” 

It  was  unmistakable — he  knew!  Von 
Marx,  gazing  at  him  helplessly,  felt  a 
horror  of  his  cunning  and  his  glee.  He 
had  found  it  all  out  and  was  relishing 
it,  chewing  the  cud  of  it  and  finding  it 
savory. 

“ I must  tell  you — ” he  tried  again. 

“Silence!”  barked  the  general,  sharp- 
ly. “My  orders,  Lieutenant.  You  are 
not  to  speak.” 

There  was  a pause;  the  general,  with 
one  hand  resting  on  the  rail  of  the  bed, 
was  fidgeting  with  the  other  among  the 
medals  and  decorations  upon  the  breast 
of  his  gray  tunic.  Their  eyes  met ; both 
were  steady. 


“ It  has  been  easy,”  began  the  general, 
“ to  read  the  story  of  your  deed,  and 
what  was  lacking  in  the  evidence  was 
supplied  by  the  accounts  of  the  survivors 
and  the  prisoners.”  His  gaze  was  a 
warning  now;  the  malice  had  gone  out 
of  it.  As  clearly  as  though  he  had  spoken 
in  words,  At  told  Von  Marx  that  he  had 
a part  to  play,  a role  to  fulfil,  by  keeping 
silent. 

Von  Marx  lay  still,  watching  him,  be- 
wildered and  daunted.  The  general  gave 
him  a slow  glare  and  half  turned  toward 
his  staff  officers  so  as  to  include  them 
in  his  audience.  He  began  to  speak  de- 
liberately, pausing  to  choose  words,  so 
that  his  little  speech  gave  to  the  affair 
the  air  of  a ceremony.  The  tall,  uni- 
formed men,  spruce  and  comely,  drew 
themselves  up  formally  to  hear  him;  he 
made  of  the  little,  plain  chamber  a coun- 
cil-room. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “ a man  owes 
to  his  country  what  he  has — the  brave 
their  courage,  the  strong  their  strength — 
and  those  who  have  most  owe  the  largest 
debt.  The  most  heavily  indebted  of  all 
are  those  who  owe  to  their  fatherland 
not  merely  service  in  the  field,  but  ser- 
vice, devotion,  sacrifice,  at  all  hours,  while 
life  remains  in  them.  Such  men  are 
few;  we  know  them  first  by  some  such 
deed  as  this  which  Lieutenant  von  Marx 
has  accomplished;  we  distinguish  them 
thereafter  by — this  token!” 

His  restless  fingers  came  away  from 
his  breast  and  he  held  up  before  them, 
in  his  bony,  red  hand,  the  little  five- 
pointed  star  of  dull  iron,  dangling  by 
its  black  ribbon.  There  was  an  instant 
of  silence.  Then  he  went  about  the 
corner  of  the  bed. 

“ Take  it,”  he  said  to  Von  Marx. 
“ Take  it.  You  must  pin  it  on  yourself ; 
it  is  the  rule.  Take  it,  I tell  you.” 

Under  the  compulsion  of  his  eyes  and 
voice.  Von  Marx  received  it  in  his  open 
hand.  He  was  aghast;  the  thing  he  had 
intended  to  prevent  was  happening  in 
spite  of  him. 

“ I must  speak,”  he  cried,  suddenly. 
“ I will  speak.  This  star — I can’t — ” 

The  general  interrupted  him  in  his 
harshest  voice.  He  looked  across  at  his 
officers. 

“ Then,”  he  said,  “ in  that  case  you 
will  wait  for  me  below,  gentlemen.” 
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The  door  ehwd  behind  them,  rlaTr  .urnkmatid— ye* ! The  £Wr,  what  is  it  ? 
spurred  hootej  wen  mday  on  tbe-etair*.  To  he  brave  edone  is  put  enough  to  wii> 
M&r&'twb  ohme  with  the  gfctir  U,*<  we/hav#  brave  .plep^y,  Anti 

era!.  The  Iron  Star  lay  yet  in  lii.s  hand ; to  he  e . 'great  soldier  j&  not  enough..  b 
#itti  a $hudd#  he  drnpfn^d  it  on  the  goe,y  iei  llioSe  yphjqehfctnfc  Tdtoe  Tuafe  fUati 
pcjjfiht^rpanv,  genujraJ,  watching  him  ear  ire  mi  try  aak  pT  : itf  #pn^«a*n 
with  purged  lips,  nodded  to  himself.  who  are  to  heroic  What*  apostle*  arv  e 

* Weli/Vhe  said.  “ .You  want  to  tell  prest*  To  win  ir  ’n  iwn  niits  he  in 
me  whuf  yoi*  were  doio^  wheo  » hr  straw-  Ionian — ar»4  there  are  no  tw-h  moio  It 
yorrl  \sw  $m1s  yh?  Urih  ih&l  it?  By  tJt^W'ir  ‘it,  ^5lJ  bc‘/? 

the  wav  *-  he  eocitad  hi*,  bttgbft  and  iUs  ,vtv*.\s  were  empty  now  of  nn>ekm ; 

^ did  -sei.  he  almost  revemih 

: c the  straw  «^\hiv f * ‘,  T ~1t  earriofe ^-^igation/ 1 he  w^ht  otti 

V * » 1 1 id.it  * capod  Mphv-ly. ' •“  the  «/]>! 4 uiuion  to  servo  whole-1  tea rtiKj)yf 

“ Schmid*.  1 euppo^eT-*  went  on  the  with  ev^rv  l^nliy  qf  iq¥nd  and  l »*>.>;.  nj<: 

jp# ner#L  / Pour  StTi^MU  ;T  ^aw  him  ym  have  yhbtf  :;-|p;' 

$hjH  in  out  firgt  toere  bxijl-  frill  jtev^rbf?  ahte to  U.«iyst5i 

<b»g  of  a ii) uu ; no  cttMkT  At.  aiL.  How-  deiio  it i pik<  *u/*r  wend  lei  y*t\h  **  Ea»sh 

ever,  he's  been  use  *i  . r»/no  yon  n»>io^  the  salute. -of  honor  ;•  Ou 

u: Then;'  •i>r5«d  Ton  Ms***  kn*ml  will  feel  it  yhe  life  a wbipe  :YW 
You  know  everything  V’  eon ' u»*ot  h.>  n envoird  tuono  ; you  \x  \\\ 

The  general  iniddei}/  '*  I fepithyf  '0vx$*  not-,  da  rev  Pin  k on  your  Trea^t,  Vqn 

thingT  l*e  '■•  yy-  ' JUrsT  that  jr  .the  j6r*t- ajtep.  tafid  nobody' 

. * Alp  hut  yYVii  dp?TAty— ycoK  eanhT  t-ried  _ cnw  vAo  it  fcr.y&j*  'Pin  flTorfH*  ’ v'W.v 

man.  IJe-  itung  lum*rtf  op  if*  Ah  1’’  The  $jund  wa$  alinosi  a sob*, 

on  Ins  elhow.  u*JLt  way  in  *io  ore  hard  ’ •FmoMtng  "sitU  jotvG^h  huger?, 

fiidf  it  hwjgx'u*'*  i,^’  ^a)<h  fo&  ^nrd^  tune  M,^krx  TihJfftl  the  ^t£r  and  fa^hmeti  if  oiK 

Wla^  ^vex*  one  kmtther  in  his  eageTneaa  ht5  aknyl  over  his  he^ti.  The  pin,  a?  he 

• .'iApffqil  • *’ f rtii^cmble  atoty . iiD’d  - f\ih  thrust  i*  thrdngli,  pricked  him 

%&  hi*?*  pufpci^^  a Schmidt  liftd  lingered  Tlie  pcie?ra I camo  again  T ^ lci4?  idte-, 
U>hmd  to  Hgu;  u etgaretm  One  of  the  “ We]<svru“T  l}e  said,  bolding  opt  Ids 

eytr.H-.v-  -With'  a ‘O'V.IwT— " H»/  ployed.  Imiid.  - W<  lr<'iue  tvv  th»?  order.  There 

! know,  I kmwd'  said  the  ^erteraT  were  thirty - two  of  us;  you  make  the 
%‘  ThaT  mafi  wa^iTt  dead  wtnm  ty^  t Tldny-two  men  will  know 

here,  end  i stroke  to  him  Ixfore  he  rlmd. . -.1  he  truth  oha>tt  what  you  have  done, 
1 k re  or  it  idh^  thyrt*foT»e.  They  will ' iindv'-rstand.*# 

• ^V'Rutl^V^ini  • Marx  touched  . the  Irott  T -*  Wdl  nskk'T  V oil  Marx. 

Star  wiiett'  it  lay  on  The  e.ruinterpanu--  T it»>  gonc^ral  n;.clde»l  ug^in.  "c  Yef-T  F 
'M.mt  vliii!  Ti  ymi  kouw.  all — ° iio  yauh  *' For  ear?Ji  of  thorn  gninod  the 
gfoppcdh  ■ ■ <tfrr  in  the  *&.me  b 

The  genhr^l^ ^^fir<>wtied  thoVigb[t fully,  pnf  to^S  There  1«  no  crihw  way;;; 
lii.-  hundy  hv'hind  him,  and  walked  away  :His  hand  wai  still  ovu.y.t retched.  || 
to  i lit'  foot  of  the  bed.  comradeship  and  kiudn^.  Vni)  Afafr- 

“ A h/  ho  fnid.  “I  most  nuikr  you  o-T  ?t,  \v«  aide  ting. 
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Atoms 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM  RAMSAY , K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 


JT  is  now  known  that  everything  which 
we  see,  and  indeed  many  things 
which  we  do  not  see,  such  as  air,  are 
composed  of  atoms.  Till  within  a few 
years  it  was  believed  on  indirect  evi- 
dence that  this  was  so;  now  we  know 
that  it  is. 

What  is  an  atom?  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  “ uncuttable,”  “indivisible.” 
For  the  origin  of  the  conception  we 
must  go  back  to  the  times  of  the  an- 
eients.  What  we  know  of  ancient  lit- 
erature is  confined  to  the  writings  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Some.  But  their  writings  treat  of  his- 
tory or  of  poetry,  as  a rule;  the  only 
scientific  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  were  politics,  ethics,  and 
mathematics.  Distinction  was  to  be 
gained  in  the  forum,  in  the  temple,  or 
on  the  battle-field,  not  in  wresting 
secrets  from  nature. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors, 
however,  speculated  on  the  world  which 
they  inhabited ; among  them,  Democ- 
ritus, Empedocles,  Epicurus,  and  Aris- 
totle. One  of  the  questions  which  they 
discussed  was  whether  the  matter  of 
which  they  believed  the  world  to  con- 
sist was  able  to  fill  space  entirely,  or 
whether  it  consisted  of  particles.  So 
far  as  our  senses  tell  us,  water  or  glass 
ie  a continuous  whole;  whereas  sand- 
stone or  snow  consists  of  particles 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 
The  question  was  whether  water,  if  it 
were  possible  to  magnify  it  enormously, 
would  not  be  seen  to  consist  of  minute 
particles,  similar  to  those  seen  in  sand- 
stone, except  that  the  water  - particles 
would  be  mobile.  On  the  whole,  the 
verdict  was  that  matter  must  consist 
of  particles. 

Down  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  ques- 
tion still  occupied  men’s  minds.  In  the 
time  of  King  Charles  II.,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  founder  of  the  Royal 


Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Natural 
Knowledge,  his  apothecary,  N.  Lefebure, 
stated  clearly  the  arguments  adduced 
by  those  who  preferred  the  idea  of  a 
continuous  instead  of  a discrete  struc- 
ture of  matter;  he  wrote:  “If  you  ask 
of  what  a body  is  composed,  you  will 
be  told  that  that  has  not  yet  been  set- 
tled by  the  schoolmen;  that  if  it  is  a 
body  it  must  have  quantity,  and  there- 
fore muBt  be  divisible;  it  is  clear  that 
bodies  must  consist  either  of  things 
divisible  or  indivisible — that  is,  either  of 
points  or  of  parts.  Now  a body  cannot 
consist  of  points,  because  a point  is  in- 
divisible, for  it  has  no  quantity ; and 
a point  cannot  convey  quantity  to  a 
body,  seeing  it  has  no  quantity  in  itself. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that 
bodies  must  be  composed  of  divisible 
parts ; but  the  objection  to  this  view 
is  that  if  this  is  so  we  ought  to  know 
whether  the  smallest  part  of  such  a body 
is  divisible  or  not.  If  it  is  divisible, 
then  it  cannot  be  the  smallest  part,  be- 
cause it  can  be  divided  into  others  still 
smaller;  and  yet,  if  this  smallest  part 
is  indivisible,  there  would  always  be  the 
same  difficulty,  seeing  it  would  be  with- 
out quantity,  and  could  not  convey 
quantity  to  a body,  not  having  it  itself; 
for  divisibility  is  the  essential  feature 
of  quantity.”  The  argument  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  Latin  saying,  De 
minimis  non  est  disputandum. 

In  1804  John  Dalton  revived  the 
atomic  hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact 
that  when  elements  unite  they  do  so  in 
definite  proportions;  and  when  they  form 
more  than  one  compound  with  each  other 
the  elements  are  present  in  multiple  pro- 
portions. To  give  an  instance:  carbon 
burns  in  oxygen;  if  there  is  plenty  of 
oxygen,  twelve  parts  of  carbon  are  added 
to  thirty-two  parts  of  oxygen;  if  there  is 
excess  of  carbon,  then  the  compound  con- 
tains only  sixteen  parts  of  oxygen  for  each 
twelve  parts  of  carbon.  Dalton’s  explana- 
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tion  was  that  in  the  first  compound,  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  one  atom  of  carbon  is 
united  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen;  where- 
as in  the  second,  one  atom  of  carbon  has 
united  with  one  atom  of  oxygen.  This 
hypothesis  proved  of  the  greatest  use; 
it  gave  definiteness  to  chemical  concep- 
tions; and,  indeed,  without  it  chemistry 
could  not  have  developed.  Still,  it  was 
a theory;  no  one  had  seen  an  atom;  nor 
was  there  any  direct  evidence  of  tho 
existence  of  atoms. 

It  came  to  be  evident,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  that,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain certain  facts  connected  with  the 
relative  weights  of  gases,  matter  must  not 
merely  consist  of  atoms,  but  that  these 
atoms  must  have  the  power  of  uniting  in 
small  groups.  In  forming  a compound, 
indeed,  this  must  be  so;  for  instance, 
carbonic-acid  gas  must  consist  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  which,  along  with  two 
atoms  of  oxygen,  forms  a small  group 
of  three  atoms.  The  novelty  of  the 
conception  was  in  the  notion  that  oxy- 
gen itself,  in  the  state  of  gas,  as  it  ex- 
ists, for  example,  in  the  air,  consists  of 
small  groups  of  atoms;  in  this  case,  two. 
To  such  small  groups  of  atoms  was  given 
the  name  molecules . A molecule  is  that 
portion  of  a substance  which  can  exist 
in  the  free  state,  as  oxygen  does  in  air. 
An  atom  generally  exists  in  combina- 
tion; but  atoms  may,  and  sometimes  do, 
exist  separately;  in  which  case  they  also 
are  termed  molecules.  Now,  can  mole- 
cules be  seen?  Is  their  existence  a mere 
assumption?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is:  no,  they  cannot  be  seen;  but 
artificial  molecules  can  be  made  which 
correspond  so  closely  in  their  behavior 
to  real  molecules  that  the  existence  of 
real  molecules  is  practically  certain. 
Moreover,  although  no  one  has  ever  seen 
a molecule,  still  the  track  of  a molecule 
moving  through  space  has  been  seen; 
and  just  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was  right 
in  inferring  the  existence  of  Man  Friday 
from  his  footstep  imprinted  in  the  sand, 
so  the  real  existence  of  a molecule  may 
just  as  certainly  be  inferred  from  the 
track  it  leaves.  How  that  has  been  done 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

Our  atmosphere  consists  of  a mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  other  gases,  of  which 
argon  is  present  in  largest  amount.  Air 


is  somewhat  lighter  than  oxygen;  while 
oxygen  is  sixteen  times  heavier  than  hy- 
drogen, air  is  nearly  fourteen  and  one- 
half  times  as  heavy.  Now,  the  atmos- 
phere presses  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
owing  to  its  weighty  the  pressure  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  about  fourteen  pounds 
on  each  square  inch;  it  is  generally  meas- 
ured by  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
which,  at  sea-level,  is  thirty  inches  in 
fine  weather.  If  we  ascend  a hill,  the 
barometer  falls ; there  is  no  longer  so 
much  air  pressing  on  the  earth,  for  there 
is  less  air  above  us.  To  halve  the  pres- 
sure we  should  require  to  ascend  nearly 
four  miles;  this  is  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  highest  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. There  would  then  be  as  much 
air  below  us  as  above  us.  Suppose  now 
that  the  atmosphere  consisted  not  of  air, 
but  of  hydrogen;  how  high  would  it  be 
necessary  to  ascend  in  order  to  halve 
the  pressure?  Evidently,  in  order  to 
have  the  same  weight  of  hydrogen  press- 
ing on  us  as  we  have  air,  the  atmosphere 
would  have  to  be  fourteen  times  as  high; 
and  to  halve  the  pressure  we  should  need 
to  ascend,  not  four,  but  fourteen  times 
four,  or  fifty-six  miles. 

The  pressure  of  a column  of  gas,  be 
it  air  or  hydrogen,  depends  evidently  on 
two  things:  first,  on  the  relative  weight 
of  the  molecules  of  the  gas;  and,  second, 
on  the  number  of  molecules  in  the  layer 
of  gas  that  is  pressing  on  us.  It  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  calculation  which  we  have 
just  made,  that  when  the  number  of  mole- 
cules is  equal,  then  the  pressure  is  equal; 
and  this  can  be  easily  proved.  So  that 
a quart  of  air,  at  four  miles  up,  would 
contain  as  many  molecules  as  a quart 
of  hydrogen  at  fifty-six  miles  up.  From 
this  it  follows  that  if  we  knew  the  height 
at  which  the  density  of  gas  would  be 
halved,  and  if  we  also  knew  the  number 
of  molecules  of  air  in  a quart  at  the 
height  where  its  density  is  halved,  we 
should  be  able  to  calculate  the  number 
of  molecules  in  a quart  of  hydrogen. 

Measurements  of  this  kind  have  prac- 
tically been  made  by  Jean  Perrin,  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  University  of  Paris; 
and  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable feats  that  have  ever  been  ac- 
complished. Perrin  made  what  may  be 
called  “ artificial  molecules/’  by  pouring 
a solution  of  gamboge,  the  ordinary 
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water-color  paint,  into  water.  The  gam- 
boge separates  as  a milky  cloud;  and, 
seen  under  a microscope,  the  cloud  con- 
sists of  small,  round  particles  of  different 
sizes.  Months  were  spent  in  separating 
out  a lot  of  uniform  size.  This  was  done 
by  a method  of  settling  them;  the  larger 
grains  settle  more  quickly  than  the 
smaller  ones.  But  the  process  was  slow, 
before  a sufficient  number  of  equal  size 
had  been  collected.  Next,  the  density 
of  the  grains  had  to  be  found;  this  was 
not  difficult;  a known  volume  of  the  sus- 
pended grains  was  weighed  in  a flask, 
and  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  the  water 
was  found  by  evaporating  off  the  water 
and  weighing  what  remained.  To  find 
the  diameter  of  a grain  was  not  quite 
so  easy;  it  was  done  by  allowing  some  of 
the  suspension  to  dry  up ; a lot  of  grains, 
which  could  be  counted,  often  lay  in  a 
row  the  length  of  which  could  be  meas- 
ured. Of  these  grains,  125,000  would  lie 
along  an  inch;  and  each  grain  was  about 
one  and  a fifth  times  as  heavy  as  water. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  a kind  of 
atmosphere  of  these  grains,  and  to  find 
out  at  what  height  their  number  would 
be  halved.  The  emulsion  was  according- 
ly put  into  a small  glass  dish  and  placed 
below  a photographing  microscope.  The 
microscope  was  focused  on  one  of  the 
lower  layers,  and  a photograph  was  taken ; 
naturally,  only  those  in  focus  appeared 
on  the  plate.  The  microscope  was  then 
shifted  to  a known  distance,  so  as  to  take 
a picture  of  the  grains  higher  up;  and 
this  process  was  repeated  until  the  num- 
bers at  different  heights  in  this  “ atmos- 
phere ” of  gamboge  granules  had  been 
measured.  Now  we  come  to  a sum  in 
proportion.  The  height  at  which  the 
pressure  of  a gas  is  halved  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  density;  thus,  as  already 
stated,  because  hydrogen  is  fourteen  times 
less  dense  than  air,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
fourteen  times  as  high  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  before  its  density  is  halved. 
So  that  by  comparing  the  height  required 
in  the  “ atmosphere  ” of  gamboge  with 
that  required  for  hydrogen  or  for  air, 
their  relative  densities  are  determined; 
and  as  it  is  known  that  equal  numbers 
of  molecules,  at  the  same  temperature, 
exert  the  same  pressure,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  particles  of  gamboge  in  a known 
volume  had  been  counted,  it  follows  that 


the  number  of  particles — that  is,  of  mole- 
cules— in  the  same  volume  of  air  or  of 
hydrogen  can  be  reckoned,  for  it  is 
identical.  An  ordinary  thimble  holds 
about  three  cubic  centimeters;  the  num- 
ber of  molecules  of  air  which  fills  it  is 
expressed  by  one  followed  by  twenty 
naughts,  or  a hundred  million  million 
million.  And  knowing  the  relative 
weights  of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen 
and  of  gamboge  particles,  exerting  the 
same  pressure,  and  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  weight  of  a molecule  of  hydrogen 
can  be  calculated ; there  are  four  followed 
by  twenty-six  naughts  in  a grain  weight. 

Such  figures  convey  little;  they  only 
show  us  what  extraordinarily  small  things 
there  are  in  this  world  of  ours.  But  the 
fact  that  u visible  molecules,”  as  we  may 
term  these  particles  of  gamboge,  behave 
in  a manner  exactly  similar  to  molecules 
of  gases  such  as  hydrogen,  or  of  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  which  air  con- 
sists, makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  such 
invisible  molecules  really  exist,  and  that 
their  real,  not  merely  their  relative, 
weights  can  be  determined. 

So  much  for  molecules ; now  for  atoms. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  radium,  the 
wonderful  metal  discovered  by  Madame 
Curie.  Among  its  other  remarkable 
properties  it  has  the  one  of  breaking  up, 
or  disintegrating;  one  of  its  products  is 
a gas  named  niton,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  expels  an  atom  of  helium,  a gas  dis- 
covered by  the  writer  of  this  article  in 
1895.  The  breaking  up  of  an  atom  of 
radium  is  accompanied  by  a kind  of  ex- 
plosion, the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
atom  of  helium  is  shot  off  with  enormous 
velocity  — indeed,  at  a rate  of  about 
12.500  miles  a second,  which  is  about  the 
fifteenth  part  of  the  velocity  of  light. 
The  breaking  down  of  radium  into  helium 
was  the  first  known  instance  of  the  de- 
composition of  a chemical  element,  or  of 
one  element  changing  into  another;  it 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Frederick  Soddy 
and  the  writer  in  1903.  The  rate  of 
motion  of  the  helium  atom  thus  expelled 
was  first  measured  by  Professor  Ruther- 
ford. To  Mr.  C.  T.  R.  Wilson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, we  owe  the  astonishing  feat  of 
mapping  the  trail  of  the  moving  helium 
atom ; and  we  shall  try  to  give  a descrip- 
tion of  how  this  wonder  was  accorm 
plished. 
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One  would  not  suppose  it,  but  every 
solid  object,  such  as  a steel  knife,  a wine- 
glass, a lump  of  coal,  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  water;  it  has  also  on  its 
surface  a very  thin  film  of  air.  These 
can  be  removed  by  heating;  but  when 
the  substance  is  again  cold,  the  layers  of 
water  and  condensed  air  return  if  it  is 
left  lying  about.  The  amount  thus  ad- 
hering depends  partly  on  the  material  of 
which  the  object  consists,  and  partly  on 
the  extent  of  its  surface;  a large  surface 
condenses  more  gas  and  water  than  a 
small  one.  Now,  the  smaller  a particle, 
the  larger  its  surface  in  comparison  with 
its  volume;  that  is  easily  realized  when 
it  is  considered  that  by  powdering  any 
material  its  surface  is  greatly  increased, 
while  its  total  volume  remains  unaltered. 
Particles  of  dust,  therefore,  which  are 
very  small,  possess  relatively  large  sur- 
face. Next,  ordinary  air  which  we 
breathe  always  contains  the  vapor  of 
water;  this  is  seen  in  winter  when  the 
glass  panes  of  a window  become  frosted 
over  with  frozen  water,  deposited  from 
the  air  in  which  it  had  previously  ex- 
isted as  vapor.  If  air  is  cooled,  it  de- 
posits some  of  its  water-vapor.  Another 
point  to  consider  is  that  when  air  is  com- 
pressed it  grows  hot,  as  every  one  who 
has  pumped  up  the  tire  of  a bicycle 
knows;  and  the  converse  of  this  is  also 
true;  when  air  expands  against  a resist- 
ance, it  cools  itself.  Now  imagine  a 
glass  globe  full  of  air,  saturated  with 
water-vapor — that  is,  containing  as  much 
as  it  will  hold  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  Suppose  this  air  made  to  expand, 
by  withdrawing  some  suddenly  with  a 
pump;  then  some  of  the  water-vapor  is 
bound  to  condense  (for  the  air  becomes 
colder),  provided  it  can  find  anything  to 
condense  on.  All  air  contains  particles 
of  dust,  unless  they  have  been  filtered  out 
by  passing  the  air  through  cotton-wool. 
And  each  dust  particle  will  become  cov- 
ered with  a droplet  of  water,  due  to  the 
adhesion  of  water  to  its  surface,  and  the 
result  will  be  a fog.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
to  count  the  number  of  dust  particles  in 
air  by  this  means,  as  was  shown  years  ago 
by  Mr.  John  Aitken. 

But  it  is  not  merely  dust  which  will 
condense  water -vapor  into  liquid.  In- 
visible particles,  termed  ions,  will  do  the 
same.  What  is  an  ion? 


For  long,  electricity  was  supposed  to 
be  a mysterious  fluid,  or  rather,  two  mys- 
terious fluids,  one  of  which  was  called 
“ positive,”  the  other  u negative.”  It  has 
now  been  shown,  thanks  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cambridge, 
that  what  was  known  as  a current  of 
“ negative  ” electricity  is,  in  actual  fact, 
a stream  of  small  particles  moving  with 
great  velocity.  These  particles  of  elec- 
tricity, known  as  electrons,  can  combine 
with  matter;  metals  are  such  compounds; 
gases  like  oxygen  and  nitrogen  have  also 
electrons  associated  with  them.  When 
an  atom  of  oxygen,  of  iron,  or  indeed  of 
any  substance,  has  been  deprived  of  an 
electron,  or  has  had  an  electron  added  to 
it,  it  becomes  an  ion.  If  the  electric 
particle  has  been  removed,  it  is  said  to 
be  a positive  ion;  if  the  electron  has 
been  added,  it  is  called  negative.  The 
word  a ion  ” means  “ going,”  or  “ travel- 
ing”; such  atoms  are  easily  attracted  to 
or  repelled  by  electrified  bodies,  and  they 
move  rapidly  toward  them,  or  away  from 
them,  as  the  case  may  be;  if  the  electri- 
fication of  the  body  is  negative — that  is, 
if  there  is  an  excess  of  electrons  adher- 
ing to  its  surface  — it  repels  particles 
which  have  also  an  excess  electron;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  electrified  body  is 
electrified  by  having  had  electrons  re- 
moved (and  that  is  called  positive  elec- 
trification), then  it  will  attract  particles 
having  an  excess  electron. 

Now,  when  atoms  of  helium  are  ex- 
pelled by  the  excessive  force  of  a ra- 
dium atom,  they  are  moving,  as  has  been 
said,  with  enormous  velocity.  In  pass- 
ing through  air  they  collide  with  the 
molecules  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
convert  some  of  the  atoms  with  which 
they  come  into  contact  into  ions — that 
is,  they  knock  off  electrons  from  some, 
while  they  add  electrons  to  others.  Both 
kinds  become  able  to  exert  attraction  on 
neighboring  matter;  and  in  presence  of 
cooled  water  - vapor  some  of  the  water- 
vapor  condenses  on  these  ions;  round 
each  ion  a droplet  is  formed.  If  bright- 
ly illuminated,  the  row  of  droplets  ap- 
pears as  a white  streak,  which  can  be 
photographed;  it  reveals  the  track  of  the 
moving  helium  atom.  The  motion  soon 
dies  out;  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure the  distance  traversed  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  inches,  owing  to  the  collisions 
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of  the  helium  particles  with  the  air  mole- 
cules, and  the  consequent  stoppage  of 
their  motion.  The  photograph  reveals  a 
number  of  short,  straight  lines  radiating 
from  the  particles  of  radium  from  which 
the  helium  atoms  are  escaping ; these 
consist  of  lines  of  vapor  condensed  on 
the  ions  of  air  produced  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  air  molecules  by  the 
rapidly  moving  helium  atoms.  Again, 
although  we  cannot  see  atoms,  still  their 
paths  can  be  traced  and  their  presence 
revealed. 

Until  recent  years  it  was  believed  that 
there  are  some  eighty  kinds  of  matter 
which  cannot  be  simplified;  to  these  were 
given  the  name  “elements.”  Water,  for 
instance,  can  be  changed,  on  passing  an 
electric  current  through  it,  into  its  con- 
stituents, oxygen  and  hydrogen ; from 
glass  it  is  possible  to  produce  its  constit- 
uents, namely,  silicon,  calcium,  sodium, 
and  oxygen;  all  these  were,  and  are  still, 
termed  elements,  for  out  of  none  of  them 
was  it  possible  to  obtain  any  simpler  form 
of  matter.  To  each  of  these  elements  an 
atomic  weight  has  been  ascribed;  thus, 
taking  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
as  unity,  that  of  oxygen  is  16;  of  silicon, 
28;  of  sodium,  23;  and  of  calcium,  40; 
these  are  the  relative  weights  of  the  re- 
spective atoms.  Here  is  a list  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  some  of  the  elements: 

Hydrogen,  1 ; helium,  4 ; lithium,  7 ; 
glucinum,  9 ; boron,  11 ; carbon,  12 ; nitro- 
gen, 14;  oxygen,  16;  fluorine,  19;  neon, 
20;  sodium,  23;  magnesium,  24;  alumin- 
ium, 27 ; silicon,  28 ; phosphorus,  31 ; 
sulphur,  32;  chlorine,  35;  argon,  40; 
potassium,  39 ; calcium,  40,  etc.  If 
these  numbers  be  compared,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  follow  a certain  order; 
thus,  the  eighth  element  after  helium  is 
neon,  like  helium  an  inactive  gas;  the 
eighth  element  after  lithium  is  sodium,  a 
soft,  white  metal  like  lithium;  similarly, 
magnesium  resembles  glucinum;  alumin- 
ium resembles  boron ; silicon,  carbon ; 
and  so  on.  Argon,  again,  is  the  eighth 
element  after  neon,  which  it  resembles, 
as  it  also  resembles  helium.  There  is 
another  noticeable  point.  Niton  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  products  into 
which  radium  changes;  the  other  is  heli- 
um. Now,  the  atomic  weight  of  radium 
has  been  very  carefully  determined;  it  is 
226.  As  the  loss  of  an  atom  of  helium 


of  atomic  weight  4 changes  it  into  niton, 
the  atomic  weight  of  niton  should  be 
226  minus  4,  or  222;  and  the  result  of 
experiments  by  Dr.  Whytlaw  - Gray  and 
the  writer  showed  that  that  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  niton.  We  have  here  a clue 
to  the  structure  of  one  element;  and  it 
is  worth  while  seeing  if  other  elements 
cannot  be  caused  to  change,  and  whether 
one  of  the  products  of  the  change  will  not 
be  helium. 

Radium  changes  spontaneously;  how 
can  other  elements  be  induced  to  imitate 
it?  Let  us  first  think  of  compounds  all 
of  which  are  decomposable.  Most  com- 
pounds change  into  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  if  they  are  raised  to 
a sufficiently  high  temperature,  or  if  they 
are  made  to  conduct  an  electric  current. 
Elements,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  the 
highest  temperatures  which  can  be  pro- 
duced artificially  without  changing  their 
nature,  although  all  change  their  state; 
that  is,  the  solid  elements  melt,  and  then 
change  to  gas;  but  the  element  remains 
essentially  the  same;  on  cooling,  the  orig- 
inal substance  is  recovered.  What  may 
happen  at  the  enormously  high  tempera- 
ture of  some  of  the  stars  is  another  thing ; 
there  is  evidence,  which  cannot  be  treated 
of  in  the  present  article,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  presumption  that  in  the  hot- 
test stars  many  of  our  elements  have 
no  existence  Again,  elements  either  re- 
fuse to  allow  an  electric  current  to  pass 
through  them,  like  sulphur,  or  they  con- 
duct the  current,  like  copper,  and  are 
not  altered  thereby. 

Heat  and  electricity  in  motion  are 
forms  of  energy;  and  the  problem  is 
how  to  impart  a very  large  quantity  of 
energy  to  a small  quantity  of  an  ele- 
ment. The  most  potent  form  of  energy 
which  we  know  — that  is,  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  in  the  smallest  space — 
is  that  afforded  by  the  spontaneous  de- 
composition of  niton,  the  first  product 
from  radium;  it  is  capable  of  raising 
two  and  a half  billion  times  its  weight 
of  water  through  one  degree  centigrade; 
or,  by  volume,  twenty-four  million  times 
in  about  a month;  for  it  takes  about, 
that  space  of  time  to  “ disintegrate.”  A 
gram,  about  the  thirtieth  part  of  an 
ounce,  of  niton  will  give  off  as  much 
energy  as  five  horses  would  if  they 
worked  for  a month.  But  no  one  can 
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obtain  a gram  of  niton ; the  amount  with 
which  the  writer  worked  was  only  the 
millionth  part  of  that  quantity;  it  repre- 
sents the  work  which  would  be  done  by 
a horse  in  twelve  and  a half  seconds. 
Still,  the  space  occupied  by  the  niton  is 
infinitesimal;  a little  tube  no  thicker 
than  the  finest  hair  and  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long  would  amply  hold  the  niton. 

Now,  niton,  it  will  be  remembered, 
changes  spontaneously;  it  expels  atoms 
of  helium  moving  with  enormous  velocity. 
Just  as  bombardment  with  the  stream 
of  bullets  from  a machine-gun  destroys 
any  object  on  which  the  bullets  strike, 
so  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  stream 
of  helium  atoms  may  destroy  the  atoms 
of  elements  on  which  they  impinge.  To 
test  this,  some  niton  was  dissolved  in 
water;  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  gases 
produced  consist  mainly  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  the  elements  of  which  the  wa- 
ter consists.  It  was  also  easy  to  detect 
the  helium  produced  from  the  niton;  but 
it  was  with  considerable  surprise  that 
it  was  found  that  the  element  neon  was 
mixed  with  the  helium. 

Nature  sometimes  aids  us  in  making 
experiments,  although  as  a rule  she 
places  hindrances  in  our  way;  in  this 
case  she  was  kind.  Mineral  springs 
often  contain  niton,  and  gases  escape 
from  the  water  in  large  quantity.  An 
investigation  of  the  gas  escaping  from 
the  mineral  springs  of  Bath  showed  the 
presence  of  helium,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  due  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  niton;  but  the  amount  of  neon  in 
these  gases  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
helium. 

Again,  when  niton  is  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  some  of 
the  atoms  of  copper  appear  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  rapidly  moving  helium  atoms, 
and  another  element,  lithium,  appears 
to  be  the  product.  Other  experiments 
showed  that  the  elements  silicon,  tita- 
nium, zirconium,  and  thorium,  as  well 
as  lead,  when  treated  with  niton,  yield 
carbon  as  one  of  their  products  of  de- 
composition. In  fact,  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  just  as  there  are  elements 
which  spontaneously  change  into  others, 
so  many  of  the  ordinary  “ stable”  ele- 
ments can  be  broken  down  by  appropriate 
treatment. 

“ Appropriate  treatment  ” means  the 


communication  to  the  element  to  be 
changed  of  a large  dose  of  concentrated 
energy;  and  the  next  step  was  to  try  if 
electric  energy  would  have  a disintegrat- 
ing effect.  Every  one  knows  nowadays 
that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  “ X-rays,” 
to  photograph  the  bones,  and  indeed  the 
heart  and  the  stomach,  inside  the  body. 
An  X-ray  bulb  is  a glass  flask  with  three 
metal  plates  in  its  interior,  connected  to 
the  outside  by  wires.  From  one  of  these 
plates  negative  electricity  in  the  form  of 
cathode  rays  is  made  to  stream;  these 
rays  hit  another  plate,  placed  at  an  angle, 
so  that  the  X-rays  pass  out  of  the  bulb; 
it  is  these  which  are  used  to  take  photo- 
graphs. The  third  plate  is  the  positive 
electrode.  These  bulbs  are  “ run  ” for 
months  before  they  become  useless,  hence 
they  have  received  large  doses  of  energy 
during  their  lifetime.  Now,  on  examin- 
ing the  gas  from  the  interior  of  several 
of  these  bulbs,  old  from  use,  it  was  found 
that  helium  was  present.  The  air  con- 
tains some  helium;  and  it  was  not  im- 
possible, though  unlikely,  that  it  might 
have  entered  the  bulb  through  the  glass. 
But  that  idea  was  negatived  by  experi- 
ments made  quite  independently  by  Pro- 
fessor Norman  Collie  and  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Patterson;  each  of  them  passed  a stream 
of  cathode  rays  through  hydrogen;  the 
rays  impinged  on  the  glass  vessel;  and 
after  five  hours  both  helium  and  neon 
were  found  in  the  gases  pumped  out  of 
the  bulb.  Again,  the  helium  and  the 
neon  might  conceivably  have  entered 
from  the  outside  air;  but  that  was  dis- 
proved by  surrounding  the  bulb  with  an 
external  vessel  from  which  all  air  had 
been  removed ; helium  and  neon  were 
still  found  in  the  gases  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  cathode  rays;  none  could 
have  entered  from  without.  On  inter- 
posing a plate  of  aluminium,  s6  that  the 
cathode  rays  did  not  strike  the  glass,  no 
neon  was  formed;  the  glass  of  the  vessel 
appears  to  be  essential  to  the  formation 
of  neon.  Now,  glass  is  a compound  of 
silicon,  calcium,  sodium,  and  oxygen; 
presumably  it  is  the  oxygen  which  leads 
to  the  production  of  netfn,  although  that 
has  not  yet  been  conclusively  established; 
both  Professor  Collie  and  Mr.  Patterson 
found  that  if  oxygen  is  present  along 
with  the  hydrogen  in  the  bulb,  and  if 
the  mixture  is  treated  with  cathode  rays, 
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neon  is  produced.  Whence  come  the 
helium  and  the  neon? 

An  atom  of  helium  is  4 times  as 
heavy  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen ; an 
atom  of  oxygen,  16  times;  an  atom  of 
neon,  20  times.  A reasonable  explana- 
tion of  what  has  been  found  would 
appear  to  be  given  by  the  supposition 
that  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  com- 
bined to  form  an  atom  of  helium;  that 
if  oxygen  be  present,  an  atom  of  helium 
and  an  atom  of  oxygen  combine  to  form 
an  atom  of  neon.  But  the  case  is  not 
quite  so  simple;  for  the  atom  of  neon 
is  not  exactly  20  times  as  heavy  as 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  but  20.2  times. 
Whence  comes  the  decimal  .2?  In  all 
probability  from  the  electrons,  or  atoms 
of  electricity;  we  may  therefore  speculate 
that  neon  i9  a compound  of  hydrogen  in 


the  form  of  helium,  and  of  oxygen,  to- 
gether with  electrons. 

The  case  is  by  no  means  proved;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in 
the  direction  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  elements.  “ Facts  are  chiels  that 
winna  ding,”  and  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  facts  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  explanation  may  be  wrong; 
but  the  human  mind  cannot  rest  content 
with  retaining  in  the  memory  a mere 
catalogue  of  facts;  theories  are  put  for- 
ward, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  be  justified  by  new  facts.  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  progress  of  science; 
and  whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  is 
incontestable  that  a new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  chemistry — that  is,  in  knowledge 
of  the  world  around  us — has  been  opened. 


Day  and  Night 

BY  JAMES  STEPHENS 

WHEN  the  young  eyes  of  the  day 
Open  on  the  dusk,  and  see 
All  the  shadows  fade  away 
Till  the  sun  shines  merrily. 

Then  I leave  my  bed  and  run 
Out  to  frolic  in  the  sun. 

Through  the  sunny  hours  I play 
Where  the  grass  is  warm  and  long; 

I pluck  the  daisies,  and  the  gay 
Buttercups,  or  join  the  song 
Of  the  birds  that  here  and  there 
Sing  upon  the  sunny  air. 

But  when  night  comes,  cold  and  slow, 
When  the  sad  moon  climbs  the  sky. 
When  the  whispering  wind  says,  u Boh ! 

Little  boy,”  and  makes  me  cry, 

By  my  mother  I am  led 
To  my  home  and  to  my  bed. 
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The  Imperturbable  Duchess 

BY  J.  D.  BERESFORD 


WHILE  it  is  difficult  to  defend 
Cunningham  Black,  his  con- 
duct needs  no  explanation. 
That  diablerie  which  spices  all  his 
writing  is  characteristic  of  the  man 
himself;  there  is  more  than  a hint  of 
the  satyr  about  him.  The  two  waves  of 
hair  on  each  side  of  his  forehead  in- 
evitably suggest  horns,  and  the  set  of 
his  eyes,  the  half-whimsical  cynicism  of 
his  expression,  are  all  in  keeping  with 
the  popular  conception  of  the  hoofed 
devil.  Lastly,  his  extraordinary  thin- 
ness, which  is  emphasized  by  his  prim, 
neat  dress;  his  narrow,  bony  hands  and 
feet,  the  curious  squareness  of  his  little 
shoulders,  all  heighten  the  impish  effect 
of  him. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  long  campaign 
— that,  too,  is  easily  explained.  Cun- 
ningham Black  was  the  son  of  a book- 
seller, and  although  he  had  made  himself 
acceptable  to  society  by  his  cleverness 
and  his  wonderful  adaptability,  he  was 
always  a little  over-assertive.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  bookseller’s  shop,  and 
he  continually  persuaded  himself  into  a 
contempt  for  those  who  moved  so  easily 
in  ways  which  he  had  studied  with  long 
effort.  Doubtless  he  tried  very  earnestly 
to  despise  these  people  with  whom  he 
loved  to  be  seen. 

Every  one  now  knows  the  other  pro- 
tagonist. The  unhappy  Valetta,  Duchess 
of  Tottenham,  has  attained  a celebrity  she 
neither  desired  nor  deserved.  Her  very 
tricks  of  manner  and  speech  are  familiar 
to  the  general  public.  Unhappy  she  cer- 
tainly is,  and  for  no  fault  of  her  own. 
There  were  no  less  than  three  Duchesses 
of  Tottenham  when  the  trouble  began,  and 
she  was  the  younger  of  the  two  dowagers. 
She  was,  in  fact,  quite  terribly  poor  for 
her  position,  and  she  cannot  be  blamed 
for  staying  with  the  Davidsons,  or  with 
any  other  people  in  whose  houses  she 
could  really  economize.  Meanness  in  the 
matter  of  tipping  the  servants  was  ex- 
cusable in  a duchess. 


Black  was  not  in  an  unusually  bad 
temper  when  the  incident  happened.  He 
had  lunched  on  the  corridor-train,  not 
to  his  complete  satisfaction,  but  still  suf- 
ficiently, and  when  he  had  found  a first- 
class  smoking-carriage  on  the  branch  line 
and  settled  himself  down  to  a very  decent 
cigar,  he  was  probably  in  a fairly  com- 
fortable humor.  Then,  just  as  the  train 
was  starting,  Valetta  was  ushered  with 
some  ceremony  into  his  empty  compart- 
ment. 

Black  did  not  know  that  it  was  the 
Duchess ; he  did  not  know  that  the  Duch- 
ess was  going  to  the  Davidsons.  He  only 
knew  that  a thin,  middle-aged,  rather  ex- 
pensively dressed  woman  in  a pince-nez 
had  been  thrust  upon  him,  and  he  re- 
sented it.  He  realized,  too,  the  fact  that 
she  was  treated  with  much  deference  by 
the  attendant  guard.  There  was  an  in- 
nate radicalism  in  Black  which  was  al- 
ways up  in  arms  against  this  show  of 
deference  to  the  upper  classes. 

He  had  put  up  his  long,  thin  feet  on 
the  cushion  of  the  opposite  seat,  and  he 
withdrew  them  very  deliberately  when 
he  found  that  the  intruding  woman  in- 
tended to  enter  that  compartment  and 
no  other. 

The  train  started  immediately;  the 
Duchess,  already  affronted,  took  her  seat 
in  the  corner  by  the  farther  door,  and 
Black  put  his  feet  up  again  and  con- 
tinued his  cigar. 

The  Duchess  coughed  and  let  down  the 
window.  She  had  her  back  to  the  engine; 
Black  was  facing  it,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately conscious  of  a draught.  He 
scowled  at  his  companion  and  turned  up 
the  collar  of  his  overcoat. 

The  Duchess  coughed  again — a cough 
which  perfectly  expressed  her  dislike  of 
the  cigar  and  the  smoker  of  it. 

Black  was  exasperated.  “Why  travel 
in  a smoking-carriage,  madam,  if  you 
object  to  the  smell  of  smoke?”  he  asked, 
acidly.  “ The  train  is  not  full.” 

“ I did  not  notice,”  said  Valetta,  and 
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put  her  head  a little  back  to  stare  at 
this  impossible  fellow-traveler  of  hers. 
It  was  a trick  of  hers;  she  had  put  her 
head  back  in  precisely  the  same  way 
when  she  was  a spectacled  school-girl  of 
fourteen,  long  before  she  had  any  hope 
of  becoming  a duchess. 

Black  put  her  pose  down  to  aristocratic 
intolerance.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
looked  at  the  ground-glass  legend  on  the 
window  and  then  at  his  cigar. 

“ You  can  change  at  the  next  station,” 
he  said. 

“ Insufferable !”  said  Valetta,  address- 
ing the  window  on  her  own  side  of  the 
carriage.  She  was  quite  cool,  and  she 
spoke  with  perfect  distinctness. 

That  word  roused  all  that  was  worst 
in  Black,  but  it  immediately  cooled  his 
temper.  This  was  a declaration  of  war, 
and  he  was  far  too  clever  to  fight  when 
he  was  angry. 

He  opened  the  window  beside  him 
and  threw  away  his  less  than  half- 
smoked  cigar,  put  down  his  feet,  tossed 
his  hat  onto  the  rack,  and  so  prepared 
the  ground  to  give  battle  on  even  terms, 

“ Under  these  new  conditions,”  he  said, 
“ may  I be  allowed  to  close  that  window  ?” 

Valetta  gave  a slight  inclination  of 
her  head,  and  continued  to  take  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  landscape. 

Black  got  up  and  closed  the  window, 
quite  politely. 

When  he  had  returned  to  his  seat,  he 
said  calmly,  with  something  of  a judicial 
air,  “ I shall  change  compartments  at 
the  next  station,  but  I should  like  to 
point  out  that  it  is  you  who  owe  an 
apology,  not  myself.” 

Valetta  turned  and  looked  at  him  with 
the  same  lift  of  the  head,  smiled  faintly, 
and  turned  away  again. 

Black  was  badly  nettled,  but  he  con- 
trolled his  voice.  “I  don’t  press  the 
point  of  the  apology,”  he  said.  “Put 
it,  if  you  like,  that  I am  elaborating  my 
own  defense.  I am  aggrieved.  You 
seriously  interfere  with  my  comfort, 
presume  beyond  all  limits  on  the  priv- 
ileges of  your  sex,  and  then  calmly  as- 
sume that  I am  in  the  wrong  throughout. 
I resent  your  attitude,  your  calm  as- 
sumption of  superiority.  I analyze  the 
situation  from  a purely  detached  point 
of  view,  and  I can  find  no  excuse  for 
your  attitude.” 


Valetta  had  a grave  failing.  She 
lacked  any  sense  of  humor.  That  sense 
would  have  saved  the  situation,  but  she 
failed  completely  to  appreciate  that  this 
scene  was  pure  comedy.  Her  only  refuge 
was  dignity.  No  one  could  deny  that  she 
had  dignity. 

She  turned  to  Black,  lifted  her  pince- 
nez,  and  held  it,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a lorgnette,  a little  in  front 
of  her  eyes — she  had  always  suffered  from 
bad  sight.  She  studied  him  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then,  as  the  train  was  already 
slackening  speed,  she  said,  “If  you  will 
kindly  open  the  door  for  me,  I will  change 
carriages.” 

“ I have  said  that  I will  save  you  the 
necessity,”  returned  Black. 

The  train  stopped,  and  Valetta,  who 
was  on  the  platform  side,  held  up  a hand 
to  some  official  visible  on  the  station. 
The  official — it  chanced  to  be  the  station- 
master — leaped  to  open  the  door  for  her. 
She  made  a regal  exit,  leaving  her  new- 
found vassal  to  collect  such  small  be- 
longings as  she  had  brought  with  her  and 
transfer  them  to  another  carriage. 

Black  was  left  to  light  another  cigar 
and  ponder  the  things  he  ought  to  have 
said.  He  was  conscious  of  a distinct 
feeling  of  regret  that  he  would  in  all 
probability  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  any  of  those  things  to  the  person 
whom  they  concerned.  That  regret  was 
soon  wiped  away. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  station  for  the 
Davidsons’  place,  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a porter.  There  was  only  one, 
and  he  and  the  station-master  were  both 
engaged  on  behalf  of  Black’s  late  travel- 
ing companion;  they  were  giving  their 
whole  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Duchess’s  maid.  Valetta  sailed  straight 
out  of  the  station  and  entered  the  David- 
son motor.  When  Black  at  last  received 
attention,  he  found  that  he  would  share 
the  Davidson  omnibus  with  the  Duchess’s 
maid  and  the  Duchess’s  luggage. 

He  had  quite  grasped  the  situation, 
and  he  had  plenty  of  time  during  his 
eight-mile  drive  behind  the  third  best 
pair  of  carriage-horses  to  consider  his 
plan  of  campaign.  Whatever  Black’s 
failings,  he  had  courage  and  confidence. 

They  met  within  ten  minutes  of  Black’s 
arrival. 
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Valetta  had  spent  the  interval  in  the 
rooms  set  apart  for  her,  and  had  done 
her  best  without  maid  or  heavy  luggage 
to  make  herself  presentable.  Her  best 
was  little  enough,  and  she  had  not  taken 
off  her  hat  when  she  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room for  tea. 

Black  had  just  sat  down;  he  was  in 
the  Duchess's  direct  path  toward  her 
hostess,  and  he  got  up  gracefully  and 
moved  to  one  side.  He  was  always  at 
home  among  furniture,  never  in  the  least 
embarrassed,  gauche,  or  clumsy. 

Introductions  were  not  the  rule  at  the 
Davidsons,  but  the  Duchess  was  outside 
all  ordinary  rules.  Other  visitors  were 
not  introduced  to  her;  they  were  pre- 
sented. 

Little  Mrs.  Davidson  cast  a quick 
glance  round  the  members  of  her  house- 
party  in  search  of  strangers,  and  noted 
Claude  Greening,  the  brilliant  young 
member  for  Brittleworth,  and  Cunning- 
ham Black.  She  gave  Greening  the 
preference. 

“Oh,  Duchess,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson, 
“ may  I ? I don't  think  Mr.  Greening  is 
known  to  you — for  Brittleworth,  you  re- 
member; and  Mr.  Cunningham  Black — 
the  writer,  you  know." 

Greening  bowed,  a shade  too  formally. 
Black  smiled,  and  gave  a faint  inclina- 
tion of  the  head.  “ Curiously  enough," 
he  said,  “ the  Duchess  and  I traveled  part 
of  the  way  down  together,  and  though 
quite  unknown  to  each  other,  of  course, 
we  had  quite  an  interesting  discussion 
on  the  feminist  question." 

Mrs.  Davidson  beamed — dear  Mr.  Black 
was  such  a help ; he  was  always  so  amus- 
ing and  interesting.  She  caught  her 
breath  with  a gasp — a curious  little  way 
she  had  before  speaking,  as  if  she  had 
just  finished  a deflating  laugh — but  be- 
fore she  could  begin,  the  Duchess  took 
up  the  conversation. 

Yaletta's  eye  had  rested  for  one  mo- 
ment upon  Black,  and  then  had  wandered 
away  from  him  as  if  he  were  some 
negligible  little  animal  that  had  brought 
upon  itself  a moment's  undeserved  at- 
tention. 

“ So  interested  in  your  speeches,  Mr. 
Greening,"  she  said,  “so — so — er — inter- 
esting I found  them."  She  was  not  in 
the  least  discomposed,  but  she  was  char- 
acteristically unable  to  put  a sentence 


together  or  to  give  utterance  to  any  re- 
mark that  was  not  platitudinous  or  in 
some  way  banal.  She  had  never  even 
posed  as  a clever  woman. 

Greening  bowed  again,  muttered  some- 
thing about  being  highly  complimented, 
then  pulled  himself  together,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  said,  “ Reporters  make  rather 
a hash  of  one,  though,"  and  proceeded 
to  tell  a story  of  a reporter's,  or  printers, 
error  in  the  rendering  of  one  of  his  own 
efforts. 

It  was  rather  a dull  story,  but  the 
Duchess  gave  it  most  flattering  atten- 
tion. At  its  conclusion  she  caught  at 
the  word  “misrepresent,"  which  Green- 
ing had  used,  and  said,  “You  must  find 
it  very  annoying  when  you  are  — they 
misrepresent  you  like  that;  it  must  be 
so  annoying." 

“ Extremely,”  replied  Greening,  and 
cleared  his  throat  again,  but  Mrs.  David- 
son and  Black  both  rushed  in  to  head 
off  any  further  stories  of  the  same  type. 
Mrs.  Davidson's  gasp  gave  Black  the 
lead. 

“One  may  be  misrepresented  without 
being  reported,"  he  remarked.  He  raised 
his  voice  slightly  and  gathered  in  the 
attention  of  other  groups  which,  tem- 
porarily alienated  by  Greening,  had 
fallen  into  private  discussions.  “ Per- 
sonally,” he  went  on,  “I  find  it  rather 
amusing;  I suppose  it  is  only  the  very 
earnest,  sincere  people  like  politicians 
and  other  professions  beginning  with  a 
*p,'  like  popular  preachers  and  philan- 
thropists and  public  prosecutors,  who 
simply  can't  bear  to  be  misconstrued. 
I've  been  fortunate  in  being  consistently 
misunderstood ; if  any  one  had  ever  taken 
me  seriously,  I should  have  been  living 
in  an  attic  now,  like  all  the  other  writers 
with  a purpose." 

Valetta  tried  to  change  the  topic,  but 
she  could  not  think  of  any  remark  to 
make.  She  never  took  the  initiative  in 
conversation;  she  had  a way  of  permit- 
ting other  people  to  speak  to  her,  and  she 
was  out  of  practice.  She  did  begin  by 
saying,  “ Er — ahem!"  but  as  no  more 
interesting  continuation  suggested  itself 
— she  was  bewilderedly  trying  to  think 
of  something  that  began  with  a “p" — 
she  repeated  her  opening  in  a different 
tone,  giving  it  a bronchial  inflection 
which  suggested  some  misguided  cake- 
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crumb  in  the  ducal  and  always  magnif- 
icently dignified  throat.  Valetta  could 
have  choked  with  dignity. 

Black  had  the  game  all  to  himself. 
He  had  a whimsical  manner  which  al- 
ways gave  interest  to  his  conversation. 
If  the  things  he  said  were  not  actually 
funny,  his  expression  and  gestures  made 
them  appear  so. 

“ As  an  instance,”  he  said,  “ of  how 
one  may  be  misunderstood.  I was  in  the 
train  a few  days  ago,  just  recovering 
from  a railway  lunch.  Had  to  change 
onto  a branch  line  and  got  a smoking- 
carriage  all  to  myself,  making  myself 
really  comfortable,  when  a dignified  lady 
in  a pince-nez  got  in  just  as  the  train 
was  starting.  It  wasn’t  a corridor;  no 
escape  for  either  of  us.  Her  magnificence 
— philanthropist  probably,  certainly  one 
of  the  people  who  begin  with  a capital 
“ P ” ; might  have  been  a peeress — any- 
way, she  objected  to  smoking.  Didn’t 
say  anything,  you  understand,  but  looked 
and  coughed  and  opened  the  window; 
rery  dignified  all  the  time.”  Black’s  ex- 
pression conveyed  an  impression  of  the 
lady’s  dignity  so  well  that  even  the  foot- 
man who  was  handing  the  tea  had  to  fetch 
cakes  from  a side-table.  Black  had  his 
audience  well  in  hand.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  continued:  “What 
could  I do?  I threw  away  my  just- 
lighted  cigar,  I took  my  feet  off  the 
cushions,  I even  took  off  my  cap — still 
the  lady  looked  affronted.  Then — a mis- 
take, I admit — I tried  to  defend  myself. 
I put  it  quite  politely  that  I was  not  the 
aggressive  party.  I said  I would  change 
compartments  at  the  next  station,  but 
that  I could  not  bear  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I wanted  to  make  it  plain  that 
I had  had  no  idea  when  I took  my  seat 
that  this  was  the  particular  compartment 
in  which  she  always  traveled.  I was 
humble  and,  I hope,  delicately  apolo- 
getic. But,  no  I I received  no  sign  of 
forgiveness.” 

“What  a weird  person!”  interpolated 
one  of  Black’s  listeners. 

Black  held  up  his  hand.  “ Ah ! But 
I have  a theory,”  he  said.  “Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  lady  could  have  been  a 
princess,  traveling  incognita,  some  very 
elect  person  who  was  unable  to  recognize 
my  right  to  exist  in  the  same  compart- 
ment ?” 


A chorus  of  incredulity  greeted  this 
theory,  but  before  Black  could  get  a 
hearing  Valetta  very  distinctly  44  er — 
ahemmed  ” again.  She  had  thought  of  a 
remark. 

44  How  are  the  pheasants  doing  this 
year?”  she  asked,  addressing  Mrs.  David- 
son, and  Black  got  no  further  chance  to 
claim  the  general  attention.  The  point 
of  his  theory  was  lost.  Every  one  gave 
way  to  the  Duchess. 

Black  had  all  the  qualities  that  go  to 
the  making  of  success,  and  chief  among 
them  was  that  which  in  a statesman  or 
a general  might  be  dignified  as  “ an  iron 
will”;  in  the  present  case  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  pertinacity.  He  was  thirty- 
five,  and  twenty  years’  incessant  atten- 
tion to  various  problems  had  not  only 
made  his  name  familiar  to  a large  read- 
ing public,  but  had  also  raised  him  to 
such  an  assured  position  in  literature 
that  his  books  received  long  reviews  on 
the  day  of  publication.  And  had  not 
his  assiduity  and  genius  received  even 
greater  rewards  than  these?  Was  he  not 
to  be  found,  a welcome  guest,  in  a house- 
party  that  included  a duchess?  But  this 
very  gift  for  persistence,  newly  combin- 
ing with  that  radical  flaw  in  him  which 
can  only  be  traced  to  an  hereditary  taint, 
was  working  now  to  doubtful  ends.  He 
had  such  confidence  in  his  position  that 
he  was  determined  to  humiliate  Valetta, 
Duchess  of  Tottenham.  She  was  a stupid 
woman;  she  had  nothing  but  her  dignity; 
she  should  be  taught  that  the  brains  of 
a genius  were  worth  more  than  an  hered- 
itary title,  however  magnificent.  Cun- 
ningham Black  was  piqued,  and  he  had 
pertinacity. 

He  began  his  reasoned  campaign  at 
dinner  that  evening.  He  sat  a long  way 
from  Valetta  at  the  table,  but  that  very 
fact  gave  him  an  opportunity. 

The  dinner  began  badly.  For  some 
reason  there  was  a slight  atmosphere  of 
constraint.  People  seemed  bored  with 
one  another,  and  none  of  them  made  the 
least  attempt  to  claim  the  general  at- 
tention. In  vain  did  Mrs.  Davidson  gasp 
and  bubble,  speak  to  Mr.  Greening  across 
two  intervening  guests,  and  to  Professor 
Barrett  across  four,  in  the  endeavor  to 
draw  some  interesting  topic  from  them. 
Most  vainly  did  she  throw  a beseeching 
glance  at  Cunningham  Black;  he  was 
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deliberately  glum;  he  recognized  that  the 
whole  party  was  flat,  and  he  meant  it  to 
remain  flat  until  he  exerted  his  power; 
he  meant  to  prove  his  capacity  and  value 
later.  Mrs.  Davidson  relapsed  into  con- 
versation with  her  dull  partner,  Lord 
Graves;  she  was  expert  hostess  enough 
to  know  when  her  visitors  wanted  to  be 
let  alone. 

Then,  somewhere  about  the  sixth 
course.  Black  exerted  himself.  In  his 
own  dry,  excellently  restrained  way,  he 
began  to  exercise  his  wit.  He  aroused 
a ripple  of  laughter;  one  by  one  he  col- 
lected hearers  from  remote  corners  of  the 
table;  he  evoked  discussion;  and  when 
the  dessert  was  set  and  the  servants  had 
left  the  room,  he  began  a story  to  which 
every  one  listened  except  the  Duchess 
and  Davidson;  and  Davidson  would  have 
listened  if  he  had  been  permitted. 

But  as  Black  told  his  story  he  was 
giving  all  his  attention  to  the  far  end 
of  the  table,  however  much  he  appeared 
to  be  addressing  the  company  at  large. 
He  was  keeping  his  story  going  and 
awaiting  his  opportunity.  Out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye  he  could  see  Valetta 
deeply  pondering  some  remark  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  erring  Davidson, 
who  had  been  unsuccessfully  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  up  a conversation  with 
his  apparently  deeply  interested  partner 
while  he  tried  to  catch  the  point  of  the 
story  that  was  creating  so  much  amuse- 
ment. 

Black  was  nearing  the  climax  when 
he  suddenly  held  up  his  hand  and  leaned 
forward.  The  laughter  subsided,  an  ex- 
pectant silence  fell  over  the  whole  table, 
and  precisely  at  that  moment  of  breath- 
less suspense  the  voice  of  Yaletta  W83 
heard  to  say  very  clearly,  “Er — ahem! 
How  are  the  pheasants  doing  this  year?" 

Some  silly  ingenue  tittered,  and  even 
the  most  diplomatic  were  unable  to  re- 
frain from  a glance  toward  the  head  of 
the  table. 

By  all  Black's  calculation  the  Duchess 
should  have  looked  extremely  foolish,  but 
Yaletta  put  her  head  back  slightly,  looked 
down  the  table  with  a gentle  smile  of 
tolerant  approval,  and  turned  to  receive 
her  host's  answer. 

It  was  certainly  not  Yaletta  who  was 
covered  with  confusion,  but  many  others 
of  the  Davidsons'  guest3  had  a curious 


feeling  that  they  had  been  betrayed  into 
a breach  of  good  manners,  and  later  they 
sought  opportunities  of  amusing  the 
Duchess,  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
Black  was  not  quite  a success.  It  almost 
seemed  that  the  avoidance  of  Black  was 
a recommendation  to  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Duchess.  Greening,  for  instance, 
was  plainly  in  the  ducal  good  books,  al- 
though he  was  most  distinctly  a bore. 
Uncharitable  people  said  that  Valetta’s 
slight  deafness  accounted  for  her  favor 
of  Greening — she  did  not  hear  half  he 
said. 

It  was  not  Black's  fault,  so  much  was 
tacitly  agreed.  He  was  not  responsible 
for  that  contretemps  of  the  dinner-table. 
He  happened  to  be  unlucky,  that  was  all, 
but  unlucky  people  were  not  in  vogue 
with  those  who  sought  the  honor  of 
aristocratic  recognition. 

Black  himself  was  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  atmospheres,  and  he  saw  very  clearly 
that  he  must  play  his  game  with  great 
caution.  In  that  house  it  would  be  fatal 
to  whisper  any  insinuation  against  the 
Duchess — her  slight  deafness,  her  stu- 
pidity, her  silly  little  mannerisms  were  all 
covered  with  the  glamour  that  surrounds 
the  ducal  coronet.  At  the  back  of  his 
mind  he  was  quite  conscious  that,  despite 
those  twenty  assiduous  years,  he  had 
not  overcome  the  reproach  of  the  book- 
seller's shop.  Yaletta  might  be  rude, 
might  commit  almost  any  solecism,  and 
at  the  worst  her  rudeness  might  be  at- 
tributed to  eccentricity.  Let  Cunning- 
ham Black  make  one  mistake  in  breed- 
ing, and  it  would  be  brought  against  him 
as  a damning  accusation;  it  would  be  a 
faux  pas ; it  would  be  evidence  of  his  up- 
bringing. 

So  he  walked  very  warily  at  the  David- 
sons', and,  afraid  to  make  new  oppor- 
tunity, waited  for  one  to  be  presented. 
But  when  such  opportunity  came  it  was 
too  slight  to  afford  him  any  real  satis- 
faction, and  never  did  Valetta  lose  for 
one  instant  her  personal  dignity. 

Defeated  but  not  disheartened,  Black 
undertook  to  solve  the  problem  as  he  had 
solved  so  many  others.  Its  very  difficulty 
attracted  him.  But  in  this  house  his 
handicap  was  too  great.  He  left  the 
Davidsons'  three  days  earlier  than  he  had 
originally  intended,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don to  begin  his  great  campaign. 
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The  opening  shot  fired  three  months 
later  was  a mere  rocket  to  attract  atten- 
tion. A story  of  Black’s  appeared  in  a 
well-known  magazine,  and  told  as  a piece 
of  pure  comedy  the  incident  of  the  rail- 
way carriage.  Ho  made  a good  story 
out  of  it,  distorted  the  facts,  and  intro- 
duced some  kind  of  a plot.  It  attracted 
more  attention  than  short  stories  gen- 
erally do,  because  it  was  in  Black’s 
best  manner,  and  was  particularly  well- 
finished  and  witty.  Its  chief  charm,  how- 
ever, was  the  remarkable  character  sketch 
of  the  woman  who  intruded  into  the 
smoking-compartment.  She  was  not  a 
duchess  in  the  story,  but  the  wife  of  a 
retired  merchant;  but  everybody  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  younger 
dowager  Duchess  of  Tottenham  smiled  as 
they  read,  and  said,  “How  very  liko 
Valetta!”  and  either  told  their  friends 
to  read  the  story  or  sent  the  magazine 
to  them  by  post.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
quality  about  that  character  sketch  which 
impressed  itself  on  the  public  mind. 

The  story  was  followed  within  a month 
by  the  production  of  Black’s  comedy, 
“Madam  Dignity.” 

The  play  had  been  written  and  ac- 
cepted under  another  title  before  Black 
paid  his  epoch-making  visit  to  the  David- 
sons, but  when  he  returned  to  town  he 
had  completely  rewritten  it,  despite  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  the  actor-man- 
ager, who  had  pledged  himself  to  its  pro- 
duction in  the  following  spring.  Orig- 
inally there  had  been  a countess  in  the 
play,  the  kind  of  part  of  which  Miss 
Compton  might  have  made  a success,  but 
this  part  was  now  altered  and  expanded 
until  it  was  second  only  to  that  of  the 
actor-manager’s.  Black  stage-managed 
the  play  himself,  and  in  addition  to  his 
work  at  the  theater  he  devoted  many  pa- 
tient hours  to  Miss  Moira  Qreville,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  made  such  a sen- 
sation in  the  part  of  Lady  Freake. 

“ Madam  Dignity  ” was  unquestion- 
ably a brilliant  comedy,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  have  run  for  eighteen 
months  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest 
which  was  awakened  in  this  part  of  Lady 
Freake.  On  the  first  night  there  were, 
perhaps,  a dozen  people  in  the  theater 
who  recognized  that  this  was  not  a cari- 
cature so  much  as  a portrait  of  one  of 
the  three  Duchesses  of  Tottenham. 
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Lord  Graves  grew  very  warm  on  the 
subject.  He  said  that  it  was  scandalous 
that  a playwright  should  be  allowed  to 
draw  the  character  of  such  a well-known 
figure,  or  an  actress  be  permitted  to 
mimic  a duchess.  He  said  that  Black 
and  Miss  Greville  and  the  manager  could 
be  had  up  for  libel.  He  was  so  dis- 
turbed about  it  all — remembering,  per- 
haps, that  he,  too,  had  been  one  of  the 
Davidsons’  house-party,  and  might  also 
be  portrayed  on  the  stage — that  he  talked 
about  it  to  every  one  he  knew,  and  the 
advance  booking  broke  all  records. 

Valetta  herself  went  to  see  the  play, 
and  smiled  sweetly  through  the  per- 
formance. Her  only  comment  on  it  was 
that  it  was  “quite  amusing.” 

It  may  have  been  duo  to  the  actor- 
manager’s  press-agent,  or  it  may  have 
been  an  accident,  that  the  secret  became 
known  to  the  general  public.  If  the  dis- 
closure was  the  work  of  the  press-agent, 
he  can  hardly  be  blamed.  Pit,  gallery, 
and  upper  boxes  have  to  be  filled,  as  well 
as  dress-circle  and  stalls.  The  agent’s 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  pro- 
found. Once  the  secret  was  known,  the 
cheaper  parts  of  the  house  were  crammed 
every  night  and  at  each  of  the  three 
matinees  which  soon  became  necessary. 

The  woman  in  the  street  was  no  longer 
to  be  put  off  by  the  imaginary  portraits 
of  the  aristocracy  which  had  hitherto 
satisfied  her.  In  “ Madam  Dignity  ” she 
saw,  if  not  an  actual  duchess,  so  good  a 
representation  of  one  that  she  could 
recognize  the  original  in  the  Park  or  at 
the  Palace  Gates  on  the  occasion  of  a 
drawing-room. 

That  possibility  drew  crowds  to  Hyde 
Park  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  Valetta 
drove  round  in  her  shabby  hired  landau, 
a wave  of  emotion  passed  over  the  ring 
of  sight-seers.  Anybody  who  was  any- 
body could  not  fail  to  point  an  excited 
finger  and  whisper:  “That’s  her.  That’s 
the  Duchess  of  Tottenham.” 

Valetta  had  to  cease  driving  in  thq 
Park. 

So  far  Black  had  merely  drawn  a 
strikingly  true  portrait  of  Valetta;  he 
had  not  laughed  at  her  and  pointed  the 
finger  of  scorn.  His  plan  was  deep  and 
far-seeing;  he  desired  the  public  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  person  he  in- 
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tended  to  ridicule.  When  that  object 
had  been  achieved,  he  started  the  Mrs. 
Scroggins  vogue. 

Mrs.  Scroggins  was  a charwoman  of 
doubtful  antecedents  and  uncertain  hon- 
esty, who  first  appeared  a9  a subsidiary 
character  in  Black’s  novel.  Little  Frail- 
ties. She  spoke  lodging-house  English, 
she  was  stupid  and  a little  deaf,  but  she 
overcame  the  doubts  and  questions  of  all 
her  employers  by  her  extraordinary  dig- 
nity. All  Black’s  best  work  was  in  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Scroggins,  and  such  was 
his  genius  in  depicting  her  that  the  char- 
acter carried  conviction;  the  enormous 
public  which  read  Little  Frailties  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  how  far  personal 
dignity  will  cover  a multitude  of  minor 
defects.  And  no  one  who  had  seen 
“ Madam  Dignity  ” could  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  Mrs.  Scroggins  was,  in  an- 
other sphere  of  life,  none  other  than 
Valetta,  Duchess  of  Tottenham.  Every- 
body, of  course,  had  seen  “ Madam  Dig- 
nity" by  that  autumn  (there  were  five 
companies  out;  the  three  matinees  were 
still  necessary  at  the  West  End  Theater), 
and  the  editors  and  reviewers,  who  all 
gave  Black  a column  on  the  day  of  pub- 
lication, made  one  or  two  covert  remarks 
which  would  have  given  the  show  away, 
even  if  that  portrait  had  not  been  ob- 
vious. 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Scroggins  was 
too  good  to  wither  a3  a subsidiary  char- 
acter in  a novel.  Two  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  novel  she  appeared  as 
the  heroine  of  a series  of  short  stories 
(each  complete  in  itself,  according  to  the 
advertisement)  in  a new  and  enterpris- 
ing magazine.  The  business  manager  of 
that  magazine  made  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunity. The  hoardings  of  London  and 
the  provinces  blared  Mrs.  Scroggins  at 
every  passer-by;  she  was  better  known 
than  Sherlock  Holmes  or  Captain  Kettle; 
and  the  poster  artist,  either  by  accident 
or  under  Black's  tuition,  had  achieved 
under  the  rusty  bonnet  of  Mrs.  Scrog- 
gins a very  passable  likeness  of  Valetta, 
Duchess  of  Tottenham. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  at  this  point,  an 
action  for  libel  could  have  been  success- 
ful; the  connecting-train  was  too  long. 
Could  a jury  be  asked  to  cast  Black  in 
damages  because  he  had  caricatured  his 
own  creation  of  Lady  Freake  in  the  per- 


son of  this  charwoman?  Was  it  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  too  late  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  the  play  which 
had  now  been  running  a year?  Even 
Lord  Graves  was  doubtful.  In  any  case, 
no  action  was  ever  begun. 

Black  still  moved  in  high  society,  and 
when  he  was  questioned  he  always  denied 
with  great  warmth  and  sincerity  that  he 
had  founded  his  two  celebrated  characters 
on  any  living  personality.  When  Mrs. 
Scroggins  was  published  in  book  form 
after  she  had  made  the  fortunes  of  the 
magazine,  Black  wrote  to  all  the  pa- 
pers which  made  insinuations  and  as- 
severated with  heat  that  Mrs.  Scroggins 
was  an  entirely  imaginary  person.  His 
attitude  in  this  matter,  indeed,  appeared 
so  disinterested  that  that  summer — near- 
ly two  years  after  the  Davidson  affair— 
he  was  received  into  houses  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  almost  impregnable. 
Black  was  the  man  of  the  moment  that 
summer. 

He  did  not,  however,  meet  Valetta, 
Duchess  of  Tottenham.  He  probably 
would  not  have  met  her  in  any  case,  but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  she  had  taken  her- 
self and  her  dignity  to  Bordighera.  The 
Scroggins  vogue  had  been  a little  too 
much  for  her. 

Cunningham  Black,  despite  his  origin 
and  his  cleverness,  was  not  a bad  fellow 
at  heart.  He  had  in  the  first  instance 
attacked  a principle,  if  he  had  done  it 
through  a person.  In  the  railway  car- 
riage in  which  he  had  first  met  the 
Duchess  he  had  wanted  to  defend  him- 
self. He  had  known  in  his  heart  that 
his  feet  should  have  come  off  the  cushion 
and  his  cigar  gone  out  of  the  wdndow 
with  great  alacrity.  He  had  known  that 
the  bookshop  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
resentment  against  the  manner  of  the 
Duchess's  intrusion.  If  he  had  been 
given  opportunity,  he  might  have  made 
the  amende  honorable , but  Valetta  was 
certainly  a little  deaf,  and  possibly  she 
had  not  heard  him  very  well — it  is  often 
difficult  to  hear  well  in  a train.  Then 
when  the  mischief  had  been  done  he  had 
felt  that  he  must  vindicate  himself  at  all 
costs.  If  he  could  have  broken  through 
Valetta’s  reserve  of  dignity  so  far  as  to 
be  allowed  to  explain  himself  at  the 
Davidsons',  the  affair  would  have  gone 
no  further.  But  confronted  with  that 
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awful  barrier,  he  could  not  let  the  matter 
rest;  it  had  become  an  obsession  with 
him  to  prove  that  cleverness  was  more 
than  the  air  of  the  aristocrat. 

Now,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
long  campaign,  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  and  Valetta,  over 
whom  he  had  triumphed,  was  practically 
banished,  Black  was  sincerely  sorry.  He 
discovered  her  address  in  Bordighera,  and 
decided  to  make  full  amends. 

So  he  wrote  a letter,  a long  and  very 
tactful  letter,  in  which  he  humbled  him- 
self, while  disclaiming  any  past  inten- 
tion to  bring  pain  to  the  Duchess.  He 
admitted,  nevertheless,  that  a foolish  and 
altogether  wrong-headed  public  had,  in 
fact,  misrepresented  him,  and  he  begged 
that  the  Duchess  would  forgive  him,  and 
promised  that  in  the  event  of  such  for- 
giveness being  graciously  bestowed  he 
would  call  in  every  copy  of  the  book 
Mrs . Scroggins , and  never  permit  the 
play  to  be  revived. 

He  posted  his  letter  and  waited  anx- 
iously for  a reply,  but  no  reply  came. 

He  blamed  the  Continental  postal  sys- 
tem. He  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
the  letter  could  have  reached  its  destina- 
tion, and  though  it  was  the  height  of  the 
season  and  he  would  miss  Ascot,  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  Bordighera  and  make  his 
amend  in  person. 

He  called  at  the  address  he  had  been 
given,  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  but 
he  was  told  by  the  same  English  maid 


he  had  traveled  with  in  the  omnibus  that 
the  Duchess  of  Tottenham  was  not  at 
home. 

He  left  a card  and  called  again  in 
the  afternoon,  with  no  better  luck. 

But  on  the  second  morning  he  met 
Valetta  in  the  Gardens.  She  was  in  a 
bath-chair — her  health  had  not  been  good 
lately.  Black  lifted  his  hat  gracefully, 
and  requested  the  chair-man  to  stop. 

“Forgive  me — one  moment,  Duchess,” 
he  began,  and  continued,  with  some  elo- 
quence, to  repeat  the  matter  of  his  letter. 
He  was  quite  humble  and  apologetic  to 
this  exiled  aristocrat;  he  made  no  claim 
to  have  achieved  any  victory;  the  matter 
of  his  apology  and  the  manner  of  its 
delivery  were  unimpeachable. 

Valetta  sat  quite  still,  a faint  smile 
on  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  look  at  him 
until  he  had  finished.  Then  she  lifted 
her  head  with  that  gesture  which  had 
become  so  familiar  to  the  great  English 
public,  her  eyes  rested  on  him  for  one 
brief  moment,  and  passed  him  by. 

“Insufferable!”  she  said,  distinctly,  ad- 
dressing the  back  of  the  bath-chair-man. 

The  invalid-chair  passed  on  with  dig- 
nity and  left  Cunningham  Black  in  the 
avenue.  He  wa?  still  bareheaded,  and, 
curiously  enough,  he  was  thinking  of  the 
bookshop. 

He  remembered  that  in  the  old,  old 
days  before  he  was  famous,  he  had  some- 
times been  cheeky  to  his  father’s  cus- 
tomers. 


When 

BY  ELLEN  M.  H.  GATES 

WHEN  all  the  shapes  and  hues  of  clouds, 
That  sailed  in  fleets  across  the  sky, 
Come  back  again  in  rosy  crowds 
For  us  to  see — then  you  and  I 
May  build  our  forts  of  sand  anew, 

And  laugh  again  as  children  do. 
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The  Coryston  Family 

A NOVEL 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 


CHAPTER  VII 

IT  was  a breezy  June  afternoon,  with 
the  young  summer  at  its  freshest  and 
lustiest. 

Lord  and  Lady  Newbury  were  strolling 
in  the  garden  at  Hoddon  Grey.  The 
long,  low  line  of  the  house  rose  behind 
them — an  attractive  house  and  an  old 
one,  but  with  no  architectural  features 
to  speak  of,  except  a high-pitched,  mossy 
roof,  a picturesque  series  of  dormer-win- 
dows, and  a high  gable  and  small  lantern 
cupola  at  the  farther  end,  which  marked 
the  private  chapel.  The  house  was  evi- 
dently roomy,  but  built  for  comfort,  not 
display.  The  garden,  with  its  spreading 
slopes  and  knolls,  was  simple  and  old- 
fashioned,  in  keeping  thereby  with  the 
general  aspect  of  the  two  people  who  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  front  lawn  to- 
gether. 

Lord  William  Newbury  was  a man  of 
sixty-five,  tall  and  slenderly  built.  His 
pale  hazel  eyes,  dreamily  kind,  were  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  face;  he  had 
very  thin,  flat  cheeks,  and  his  white 
hair — he  was  walking  bareheaded — was 
blown  back  from  a brow  which,  like  the 
delicate  mouth,  was  still  young,  almost 
boyish.  Sweetness,  and  a rather  weak 
refinement — a stranger  would  probably 
have  summed  up  his  first  impressions  of 
Lord  William,  drawn  from  his  bodily 
presence,  in  some  such  words.  But  the 
stranger  who  did  so  would  have  been 
singularly  wide  of  the  mark.  His  wife 
beside  him  looked  even  frailer  and 
slighter  than  he.  A small  and  mouse- 
like woman,  dressed  in  gray  clothes  of 
the  simplest  and  plainest  make  and  wear- 
ing a shady  garden  hat,  her  keen  black 
eyes  in  her  shriveled  face  gave  that  clear 
promise  of  strong  character  in  which  her 
husband’s  aspect,  at  first  sight,  was  lack- 
ing. But  Lady  William  knew  her  place. 
She  was  the  most  submissive  and  the 


most  docile  of  wives,  and  on  no  other 
terms  would  life  have  been  either  possi- 
ble or  happy  in  her  husband’s  company. 

They  were  discussing  with  some  eager- 
ness the  approaching  arrival  of  their 
week  - end  guests,  Lady  Coryston  and 
Marcia,  the  new  dean  of  a neighboring 
cathedral,  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  and 
an  Oxford  professor.  But  the  talk,  how- 
ever it  circled,  had  a way  of  returning  to 
Marcia.  It  was  evident  that  she  held  the 
field. 

“ It  is  so  strange  that  I have  scarcely 
seen  her!”  Lady  William  was  saying,  in 
a tone  which  was  not  without  its  note  of 
complaint.  “I  hope  dear  Edward  has 
not  been  too  hasty  in  his  choice.  As  for 
you,  William,  I don’t  believe  you  would 
know  her  again  if  you  were  to  see  her 
without  her  mother.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I should.  Her  mother  intro- 
duced her  to  me  at  the  Archbishop’s 
party,  and  I talked  to  her  a little.  A 
very  handsome  young  woman.  I remem- 
ber thinking  her  talk  rather  too  theatri- 
cal.” 

“ About  theaters,  you  mean,”  sighed 
Lady  William.  “ Well,  that’s  the  way 
with  all  the  young  people.  The  fuss  peo- 
ple make  about  actors  and  actresses  is 
perfectly  ridiculous.” 

“ I remember  she  talked  to  me  enthusi- 
astically about  Madame  Froment,”  said 
Lord  William,  in  a tone  of  reminiscence. 
“ I asked  her  whether  she  knew  that 
Madame  Froment  had  a scandalous  story, 
and  was  not  fit  acquaintance  for  a young 
girl.  And  she  opened  her  eyes  at  me  as 
though  I had  propounded  something  ab- 
surd. ‘One  doesn’t  inquire  about  that!’ 
she  said,  quite  indignantly,  I assure  you, 
‘but  only  whether  she  can  act / It  was 
curious,  and  rather  disquieting,  to  see 
so  much  decision — self-assertion — in  so 
young  a woman.” 

“ Oh,  well,  Edward  will  change  all 
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that.”  Lady  William’s  voice  was  gently 
confident.  “ He  assures  me  that  she  has 
excellent  principles — a fine  character, 
really — though  quite  undeveloped.  He 
thinks  she  will  be  readily  guided  by  one 
she  loves.” 

“ I hope  so,  for  Edward’s  sake,  for  he 
is  very  much  in  love.  I trust  he  is  not 
letting  inclination  run  away  with  him. 
So  much — to  all  of  us — depends  on  his 
marriage !” 

Lord  William,  frowning  a little,  paused 
a moment  in  his  walk  and  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  house.  Hoddon  Grey  had  only 
become  his  personal  property  some  three 
years  before  this  date;  but  ever  since  his 
boyhood  it  had  been  associated  for  him 
with  hallowed  images  and  recollections. 
It  had  been  the  dower-house  of  his  wid- 
owed mother,  and  after  her  death  his 
brother,  a widower  with  one  crippled  son, 
had  owned  it  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century.  Both  father  and  son  had  be- 
longed to  the  straitest  sect  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism ; their  tender  devotion  to 
each  other  had  touched  with  beauty  the 
austerity  and  seclusion  of  their  lives. 
Yet  at  times  Hoddon  Grey  had  sheltered 
large  gatherings — gatherings  of  the  high 
Puseyite  party  in  the  English  Church, 
both  lay  and  clerical.  Pusey  himself  had 
preached  in  the  chapel;  Liddon,  with  the 
Italianate  profile— orator  and  ascetic — 
might  have  been  seen  strolling  under  the 
trees  where  Lord  and  Lady  William  were 
strolling  now ; Manning,  hatchet-faced, 
jealous  and  self  - conscious,  had  made 
fugitive  appearances  there ; even  the 
great  Newman  himself,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  had  once  rested  there  on  a jour- 
ney and  given  his  Cardinal’s  blessing  to 
the  sons  of  one  of  his  former  comrades 
in  the  Oxford  movement. 

Every  stone  in  the  house,  every  alley 
in  the  garden  was  sacred  in  Lord  Will- 
iam’s eyes.  To  most  men  the  house  they 
love  represents  either  the  dignity  and 
pride  of  family,  or  else  successful  money- 
making and  the  pleasure  of  indulged 
tastes.  But  to  Lord  William  Newbury 
the  house  of  Hoddon  Grey  stood  as  the 
symbol  of  a spiritual  campaign  in  which 
his  forebears,  himself,  and  his  son  were 
all  equally  enrolled — the  endless,  unre- 
lenting campaign  of  the  Church  against 
the  world,  the  Christian  against  the  un- 
believer. 


. . . His  wife  broke  in  upon  his  reverie. 

“ Are  you  going  to  say  anything  about 
Lord  Coryston’s  letter,  William?” 

Lord  William  started. 

“ What — to  his  mother?  Certainly  not, 
Albinia!”  He  straightened  his  shoulders. 

“ It  is  my  intention  to  take  no  notice  of 
it  whatever.” 

“You  have  not  even  acknowledged  it?” 
she  asked,  timidly. 

“ A line — in  the  third  person.” 

“ Edward  thinks  Lady  Coryston  most 
unwise — ” 

“ So  she  is — most  unwise !”  cried  Lord 
William,  warmly.  “ Coryston  has  every 
right  to  complain  of  her.” 

“You  think  she  has  done  wrong ?” 

“ Certainly.  A woman  has  no  right  to 
do  such  things,  whatever  her  son  may  be. 

For  a woman  to  take  upon  herself  the  sole 
direction  and  disposal  of  such  properties 
as  the  Coryston  properties  is  to  step  out- 
side the  bounds  of  her  sex;  it  is  to  claim 
something  which  a woman  ought  not  to 
claim  — something  altogether  monstrous 
and  unnatural!” 

Lord  William’s  thin  features  had 
flushed  under  a sudden  rush  of  feeling. 

His  wife  could  not  help  the  sudden 
thought,  “But  if  we  had  had  an  infidel 
or  agnostic  son — ?” 

Aloud  she  said,  “You  don’t  think  his 
being  such  a Radical — so  dreadfully  ex- 
treme— and  revolutionary — justifies  her?” 

“ Not  at  all ! That  was  God’s  will — 
the  cross  she  had  to  bear.  She  interferes 
with  the  course  of  Providence — presump- 
tuously'interferes  with  it — doing  evil  that 
what  she  conceives  to  be  good  may  come. 

A woman  must  persuade  men  by  gentle- 
ness— not  govern  them  by  force.  If  she 
attempts  that,  she  is  usurping  what  does 
not — what  never  can — belong  to  her.” 

The  churchman  had  momentarily  dis- 
appeared in  the  indignant  stickler  for 
male  prerogative  and  the  time-honored 
lawB  of  English  inheritance.  Lady  Will- 
iam acquiesced  in  silence.  She,  too, 
strongly  disapproved  of  Lady  Coryston’s 
action  toward  her  eldest  son,  abominable 
as  Coryston’s  opinions  were.  Women, 
like  minorities,  must  suffer;  and  she  was 
glad  to  have  her  husband’s  word  for  it 
that  it  is  not  their  business  to  correct  or 
coerce  their  eldest  sons,  on  the  ground  of 
political  opinions,  however  grievous  those 
opinions  may  be. 
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“ I trust  that  Lady  Coryston  will  not 
open  on  this  subject  to  me,”  said  Lord 
William  after  a pause.  “ I am  never 
good  at  concealing  my  opinions  for  po- 
liteness’ sake.  And  of  course  I hold  that 
Coryston  is  just  as  much  in  the  wrong  as 
she.  And  mad  to  boot!  No  sane  man 
could  have  written  the  letter  I received 
last  week!” 

“ Do  you  think  he  will  do  what  he 
threatens  ?” 

“ What — get  up  a subscription  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Betts,  and  settle  them  some- 
where here?  I dare  say!  We  can’t  help 
it.  We  can  only  follow  our  consciences.” 

Lord  William  held  himself  erect.  At 
that  moment  no  one  could  have  thought 
of  “ sweetness  ” in  connection  with  the 
old  man’s  delicately  white  features. 
Every  word  fell  from  him  with  a quiet 
and  steely  deliberation. 

His  wife  walked  beside  him  a little 
longer.  Then  she  left  him  and  went  into 
the  house  to  see  that  all  the  last  prepara- 
tions for  the  guests  were  made,  gathering 
on  her  way  a bunch  of  early  roses  from 
a bed  near  the  house.  She  walked  slowly 
through  the  guest-rooms  on  the  garden 
front,  looking  at  everything  with  a criti- 
cal eye.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms  was 
shabby  and  plain.  It  had  been  scarcely 
changed  at  all  since  1832,  when  Lord 
William’s  widowed  mother  had  come  to 
live  at  IToddon  Grey.  But  everything 
smelled  of  lavender  and  much  cleaning. 
The  windows  were  open  to  the  June  air, 
and  the  house  seemed  pervaded  by  the 
cooing  of  doves  from  the  lime  walk  out- 
side— a sound  which  did  but  emphasize 
the  quiet  of  the  house  and  garden.  At 
the  end  of  the  garden  front,  Lady  Will- 
iam entered  a room  which  had  a newer 
and  fresher  appearance  than  the  rest. 
The  walls  were  white;  a little  rosebud 
chintz  curtained  the  windows  and  the 
bed.  White  rugs  made  the  hearth  and 
the  dressing-table  gay,  and  there  was  a 
muslin  bedspread  lined  with  pink  and 
tied  with  knots  of  pink  ribbon. 

Lady  William  stood  and  looked  at  it 
with  an  intense  and  secret  pleasure.  She 
had  been  allowed  to  “ do  it  up,”  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  out  of  her  own  money, 
on  which,  in  all  her  life,  she  had  never 
signed  a check;  and  she  had  given  orders 
that  Miss  Coryston  was  to  be  put  into  it. 
Going  to  the  dressing-table,  she  took  from 


the  vase  there  the  formal  three  sprigs  of 
azalea  which  the  housemaid  had  ar- 
ranged, and  replaced  them  by  the  roses. 
Her  small,  wrinkled  hands  lingered  upon 
them.  She  was  putting  them  there  for 
the  girl  Edward  loved — who  was  proba- 
bly to  be  his  wife.  A great  tenderness 
filled  her  heart. 

When  she  left  the  room  she  rapidly 
descended  a staircase  just  beyond  it  and 
found  herself  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapel.  Pushing  the  chapel  doors  open, 
she  made  her  way  in.  The  rich  glooms 
and  scents  of  the  beautiful,  still  place 
closed  her  in.  Kneeling  before  the  altar, 
still  laden  with  Whitsun  flowers,  and 
under  the  large  crucifix  that  hung  above 
it,  she  prayed  for  her  son — that  he  might 
worthily  uphold  the  heritage  of  his  fa- 
ther, that  he  might  be  happy  in  his  wife, 
and  blessed  with  children.  . . . 

An  hour  later  the  drawing-room  and 
the  lawns  of  Hoddon  Grey  were  alive 
with  tea  and  talk.  Lady  Coryston,  su- 
perbly tall,  in  trailing  black,  was  strolling 
with  Lord  William.  Sir  Wilfrid,  the  ex- 
Minister,  Sir  Louis  Ford,  the  Dean,  and 
the  chaplain  of  the  house  were  chatting 
and  smoking  round  the  deserted  tea-table, 
while  Lady  William  and  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessor poked  among  the  flower-beds,  ex- 
changing confidences  on  phloxes  and  del- 
phiniums. 

In  the  distance,  under  the  lime  avenue, 
now  in  its  first  pale  leaf,  two  young  fig- 
ures paced  to  and  fro.  They  were  New- 
bury and  Marcia. 

Sir  Wilfrid  had  just  thrown  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  looking  around  him 
with  a sigh  of  satisfaction. 

“ Hoddon  Grey  makes  me  feel  good ! 
Not  a common  effect  of  country  houses  I” 

“ Enjoy  them  while  you  may!”  laughed 
Sir  Louis  Ford.  “ Glenwilliam  is  after 
them.” 

“ Glenwilliam !”  exclaimed  the  Dean. 

“ I saw  him  at  the  station,  with  his  hand- 
some but  rather  strange-looking  daugh- 
ter. What’s  he  doing  here?” 

“ Hatching  mischief  with  a political 
friend  of  his — a ‘ fidus  Achates  ’ who  lives 
near  here,”  said  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Perry, 
in  a deep  and  rather  melancholy  tone. 

“From  the  bills  I saw  posted  up  in 
Martover,  as  we  came  through”  — Sir 
Louis  Ford  lowered  his  voice — “I  gath- 
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©red  the  amazing  fact  that  Coryston — 
Coryston! — is  going  to  take  the  chair  at 
a meeting  where  Glenwilliam  speaks  next 
week.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
with  a warning  glance  at  the  stately  form 
of  Coryston's  mother  in  the  distance. 

"Too  bad  to  discuss!”  he  said,  shortly. 

A slight  smile  played  around  the 
Dean's  flexible  mouth.  He  was  a new- 
comer, and  much  more  of  an  Erastian 
than  Lord  William  approved.  He  had 
been  invited,  not  for  pleasure,  but  for 
tactics — that  the  Newburys  might  find 
out  what  line  he  was  going  to  take  in  the 
politics  of  the  diocese. 

“We  were  never  told,”  said  the  Dean, 
u that  a woman's  foes  were  to  be  those  of 
her  own  household !” 

The  chaplain  frowned. 

" Lord  Coryston  is  making  enemies  in 
all  directions,”  he  said,  hastily.  " I un- 
derstand that  a letter  Lord  William  re- 
ceived from  him  last  week  was  perfectly 
outrageous.” 

“ What  about  ?”  asked  Sir  Louis. 

“A  divorce  case — a very  painful  one — 
on  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
take  a strong  line.” 

The  speaker,  who  was  largely  made  and 
gaunt,  with  grizzled  hair  and  spectacles, 
spoke  with  a surprising  energy.  The 
Dean  looked  puzzled. 

u What  had  Lord  Coryston  to  do  with 
it?” 

“ What,  indeed  ? — except  that  he  is  out 
for  picking  up  any  grievances  he  can.” 

“ Who  are  the  parties  ?” 

The  chaplain  told  the  story. 

" They  didn't  ask  anybody  to  marry 
them  in  church,  did  they?”  asked  the 
Dean. 

“ Not  that  T know  of.” 

The  Dean  said  nothing,  but  as  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair,  his  hands  behind  his 
bead,  his  expression  was  rather  hostile 
than  acquiescent. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  lime  walk  the 
golden  evening  insensibly  heightened  the 
pleasure  of  Newbury  and  Marcia  in  each 
other's  society.  For  the  sunny  fusion  of 
earth  and  air  glorified  not  only  field  and 
wood,  but  the  human  beings  walking  in 
them.  Nature  seemed  to  be  adapting  her- 
self to  them — shedding  a mystic  blessing 
on  their  path.  Both,  indeed,  were  con- 


scious of  a secret  excitement.  They  felt 
the  approach  of  some  great  moment,  as 
though  a pageant  or  presence  were  about 
to  enter.  For  the  first  time  Marcia's 
will  was  in  abeyance.  She  was  scarcely 
ecstatically  happy;  on  the  far  horizon  of 
life  she  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  storm- 
clouds — of  things  threatening  and  unex- 
plored. And  yet  she  was  in  love;  she  was 
thrilled  both  physically  and  spiritually  by 
the  man  beside  her;  with  a certain  help- 
lessness, she  confessed  in  him  a being 
stronger  and  nobler  than  herself;  the 
humility,  the  self  - surrender  of  passion 
was  rising  in  her,  like  the  sap  in  the 
spring  tree,  and  she  trembled  under  it 

Newbury,  too,  had  grown  a little  pale 
and  silent.  But  when  his  eyes  met  hers 
there  was  that  in  them  under  which  her 
own  wavered. 

" Come  and  see  the  flowers  in  the 
wood,”  he  said,  softly,  and,  leading  the 
way,  he  took  her  out  of  range  of  those 
observers  in  the  garden,  deep  into  a noble 
beechwood  that  rose  out  of  the  garden, 
climbing  through  a sea  of  wild  hyacinths 
to  a hilltop. 

A mossy  path  offered  itself,  winding 
through  the  blue;  and  round  them  closed 
the  great  beech'- trees,  in  a marvel  of 
young  green,  sparkling  and  quivering 
under  the  shafts  of  light  that  struck 
through  the  wood.  The  air  was  balm. 
And  the  low  music  of  the  wood-pigeons 
seemed  to  be  there  for  them  only — a 
chorus  of  earth's  creatures,  wooing  them 
to  earth's  festival. 

Unconsciously,  in  the  deep  heart  of 
the  wood,  their  footsteps  slackened.  She 
heard  her  name  breathed. 

“ Marcia !” 

She  turned,  submissive,  and  saw  him 
looking  down  upon  her  with  adoring  ten- 
derness, his  lips  gravely  smiling. 

“ Yes!” 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  all  her  ripe 
beauty  one  flush.  He  put  his  arms  round 
her,  whispering: 

"Marcia!  Will  you  come  to  me — will 
you  be  my  wife?” 

She  leaned  against  him,  in  a trance  of 
happiness,  hiding  her  face,  yet  not  so  that 
his  lips  could  not  find  hers.  So  this  was 
love — the  supreme  of  life  ? 

They  stood  so  in  silence  a little.  Then, 
still  holding  her,  he  drew  her  within  the 
low  feathering  branches  of  a giant  tree 
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where  was  a fallen  log.  He  placed  her  on 
it  and  himself  beside  her. 

“ How  wonderful  that  you  should  love 
me — that  you  should  let  me  love  you!” 
he  said,  with  passionate  emotion.  “ Oh, 
Marcia,  am  I worthy?  Shall  I make 
you  happy?” 

“ That  is  for  me  to  ask !”  Her  mouth 
was  trembling  now,  and  the  tears  were  in 
her  eyes.  “ I’m  not  nearly  as  good  as 
you,  Edward.  I shall  often  make  you 
angry  with  me.” 

“ Angry !”  He  laughed  in  scorn. 
Could  any  one  ever  be  angry  with  you, 
Marcia  ? Darling,  I want  you  to  help  me 
sol  We’ll  help  each  other — to  live  as  we 
ought  to  live.  Isn’t  God  good?  Isn’t  life 
wonderful  ?” 

She  pressed  his  hand  for  answer.  But 
the  intensity  of  his  joy,  as  she  read  it  in 
his  eyes,  had  in  it — for  her — and  for  the 
moment — just  a shade  of  painfulness.  It 
seemed  to  claim  something  from  her  that 
she  could  not  quite  give — or  that  she 
might  not  be  able  to  give.  Some  secret 
force  in  her  cried  out  in  protest.  But  the 
slight  shrinking  passed  almost  immedi- 
ately. She  threw  off  her  hat  and  lifted 
her  beautiful  brow  to  him  in  a smiling 
silence.  He  drew  her  to  him  again,  and 
as  she  felt  the  pressure  of  his  arm  about 
her,  heart  and  soul  yielded  utterly.  She 
was  just  the  young  girl,  loving  and  be- 
loved. 

“ Do  your  father  and  mother  really  ap- 
prove?” she  asked,  at  last,  as  she  disen- 
gaged herself.  And  her  hands  went  up  to 
her  hot  cheeks,  and  then  to  her  hair,  to 
smooth  it  back  into  something  like  order. 

“ Let  us  go  and  see.”  He  raised  her 
joyously  to  her  feet. 

She  looked  at  him  a little  wistfully. 

“ I’m  rather  afraid  of  them,  Edward. 
You  must  tell  them  not  to  expect  too 
much.  And  I shall  always — want  to  be 
myself.” 

“Darling!  What  else  could  they — 
could  any  one  — want  for  you  — or  for 
me  ?”  The  tone  showed  him  a little 
startled — perhaps  stung — by  her  words. 
And  he  added,  with  a 9udden  flush : 

“ Of  course  I know  what  Coryston  will 
say  to  you.  He  seems  to  think  us  all 
hypocrites  and  tyrants.  Well,  you  will 
judge.  I won’t  defend  my  father  and 
mother.  You  will  soon  know  them.  You 
will  see  what  their  lives  are.” 


He  spoke  with  feeling.  She  put  her 
hand  in  his,  responding. 

“You’ll  write  to  Corry — won’t  you? 
He’s  a dreadful  thorn  in  all  our  sides; 
and  yet — ” Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“You  love  him?”  he  said,  gently. 

“ That’s  enough  for  me.” 

“ Even  if  he’s  rude  and  violent  ?”  she 
pleaded. 

“ Do  you  think  I can’t  keep  my  temper 
— when  it’s  your  brother?  Try  me.” 

He  clasped  her  hand  warm  and  close 
in  his  strong  fingers.  And  as  she  moved 
through  the  young  green  of  the  woodland 
he  saw  her  as  a spirit  of  delight,  the  dark 
masses  of  her  hair,  her  white  dress,  and 
all  her  slender  grace  flecked  by  the  even- 
ing sun.  These  were  moments,  he  knew, 
that  could  never  come  again — that  are 
unique  in  a man’s  history.  He  tried  to 
hold  and  taste  them  as  they  passed,  tor- 
mented, like  all  lovers,  by  what  seems,  in 
such  crises,  to  be  the  bitter  inadequacy 
and  shallowness  of  human  feeling. 

They  took  a more  roundabout  path 
home  than  that  which  had  brought  them 
into  the  wood,  and  at  one  point  it  led 
them  through  a clearing  from  which 
there  was  a wide  view  of  undulating 
ground  scattered  with  houses  here  and 
there.  One  house,  a pleasant,  white- 
walled  dwelling,  stood  conspicuously  for- 
ward amid  copses  a couple  of  fields  away. 

Its  garden  surrounded  by  a sunk  fence 
could  be  seen,  and  the  figure  of  a lady 
walking  in  it.  Marcia  stopped  to  look. 

“ What  a charming  place ! Who  lives 
there  ?” 

Newbury’s  eyes  followed  hers.  He  hes- 
itated a moment. 

“ That  is  the  model  farm.” 

“ Mr.  Betts’s  farm  ?” 

“Yes.  Can  you  manage  that  stile?” 

Marcia  tripped  over  it,  scorning  his 
help.  But  her  thoughts  were  busy  with 
the  distant  figure — Mrs.  Betts,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  and  talk  in 
the  neighborhood  and  the  occasion  of 
Corry’s  outrageous  letter  to  Lord  Will- 
iam. 

“ I think  I ought  to  tell  you,”  she  said, 
stopping,  with  a look  of  perplexity,  “ that 
Corry  is  sure  to  come  and  talk  to  me — 
about  that  story.  I don’t  think  I can 
prevent  him.” 

“ Won’t  you  hand  him  on  to  me?  It  is 
really  not  a story  for  your  ears.” 
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He  spoke  gravely. 

“ I’m  afraid  Corry  would  call  that 
shirking.  I — I think  perhaps  I had  bet- 
ter have  it  out  with  him — myself.  I re- 
member all  you  said  to  me!” 

“I  only  want  to  save  you.”  His  ex- 
pression was  troubled,  but  not  without  a 
certain  touch  of  sternness  that  she  per- 
ceived. He  changed  the  subject  immedi- 
ately and  they  walked  on  rapidly  toward 
the  garden. 

Lady  William  first  perceived  them — 
perceived,  too,  that  they  were  hand  in 
hand.  She  broke  off  her  chat  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Bury  under  the  limes,  and,  rising 
in  sudden  agitation,  she  hurried  across 
the  lawn  to  her  husband. 

The  Dean  and  Sir  Louis  Ford  had  been 
discussing  Woman  Suffrage  over  their  ci- 
garettes, and  Sir  Louis,  who  was  a stout 
opponent,  had  just  delivered  himself  of 
the  frivolous  remark,  in  answer  to  some 
plea  of  the  Dean’s  on  behalf  of  further 
powers  for  the  female  sex : 

“ Oh,  no  doubt,  somewhere  between  the 
harem  and  the  woolsack  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  line!” — when  they,  too, 
caught  sight  of.  the  advancing  figures. 

The  Dean’s  eyebrows  went  up.  A smile, 
most  humorous  and  human,  played  over 
his  round  cheeks  and  button  mouth. 

“ Have  they  drawn  it  ? Looks  like  it !” 
he  said,  under  his  breath. 

“ Eh! — what?”  Sir  Louis,  the  most  in- 
corrigible of  elderly  gossips,  eagerly  put 
up  his  eyeglass.  “ Do  you  suspect  any- 
thing ?” 


Five  persons  were  presently  gathered 
in  the  library,  and  Marcia  was  sitting 
with  her  hand  in  Lady  William’s.  Every- 
body, except  Lady  Coryston,  was  in  a 
happy  agitation  and  trying  to  conceal  it. 
Even  Lord  William,  who  was  not  without 
his  doubts  and  qualms,  was  deeply  moved, 
and  betrayed  a certain  moisture  in  his 
eyes  as  he  concluded  his  old-world  speech 
of  welcome  and  blessing  to  his  son’s  be- 
trothed. Only  Lady  Coryston  preserved 
an  unbroken  composure.  She  was  indeed 
quite  satisfied.  She  had  kissed  her 
daughter,  and  given  her  consent  without 
the  smallest  demur,  and  she  had  conveyed 
both  to  Newbury  and  his  father  in  a few 
significant  words  that  Marcia’s  portion 
would  be  worthy  of  their  two  families. 
But  the  day’s  event  was  already  thrust 
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aside  by  her  burning  desire  to  get  hold 
of  Sir  Louis  Ford  before  dinner,  and  to 
extract  from  him  the  latest  and  most 
confidential  information  that  a member 
of  the  opposition  could  bestow  as  to  the 
possible  date  for  the  next  general  election. 
Marcia’s  affair  was  thoroughly  nice  and 
straightforward  — just,  indeed,  what  she 
had  expected.  But  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  to  talk  about  it  after  the  Hoddon 
Grey  visit  was  over;  whereas  Sir  Louis 
was  a rare  bird,  not  often  to  be  caught. 

“ My  dear,”  said  Lord  William,  in  his 
wife’s  ear,  “ Perry  must  be  informed  of 
this.  There  must  be  some  mention  of  it 
in  our  service  to-night.” 

She  assented.  Newbury,  however,  who 
was  standing  near,  caught  the  remark 
and  looked  rather  doubtfully  at  the 
speaker. 

“ You  think  so,  father?” 

“ Certainly,  my  dear  son;  certainly.” 

Neither  Marcia  nor  her  mother  heard. 
Newbury  approached  Jiis  betrothed,  but 
perceived  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
private  word  with  her,  for  by  this  time 
other  guests  had  been  summoned  to  re- 
ceive the  great  announcement,  and  a 
general  flutter  of  laughter  and  con- 
gratulations was  filling  the  room. 

The  Dean,  who  had  had  his  turn  with 
Marcia,  and  was  now  turning  over  books, 
looked  at  her  keenly  from  time  to  time. 

“ A face,”  he  thought,  “ of  much  char- 
acter, promising  developments.  Will  she 
fit  herself  to  this  medieval  household? 
What  will  they  piake  of  her?” 

Sir  Louis,  after  paying  his  respects  and 
expressing  his  good  wishes  to  the  be- 
trothed pair,  had  been  resolutely  captured 
by  Lady  Coryston.  Lord  William  had 
disappeared. 

Suddenly,  into  the  talk  and  laughter 
there  struck  the  sound  of  a loud  and 
deep-toned  bell.  Lady  William  stood  up 
with  alacrity.  “ Dear  me!  Is  it  really 
chapel-time  ? Lady  Coryston,  will  you 
come  ?” 

Marcia’s  mother,  her  face  stiffening, 
rose  unwillingly. 

“ What  are  we  supposed  to  do  ?”  asked 
the  Dean,  addressing  Newbury. 

“ We  have  evensong  in  chapel  at 
seven,”  said  Newbury.  “ My  father  set 
up  the  custom  many  years  ago.  It  gath- 
ers us  all  together  better  than  evening 
prayer  after  dinner.” 
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His  tone  was  simple  and  matter  of  fact. 
He  turned  radiantly  to  Marcia  and  took 
her  hand  again.  She  followed  him  in 
some  bewilderment,  and  he  led  her 
through  the  broad  corridor  which  gave 
access  to  the  chapel. 

“Rather  unusual,  this,  isn’t  it?”  said 
Sir  Louis  Ford  to  Lady  Coryston,  as  they 
brought  up  the  rear.  His  face  expressed 
a certain  restrained  amusement.  If  there 
was  a convinced  agnostic  in  the  kingdom, 
it  was  he.  But,  unlike  the  woman  at  his 
side,  he  could  always  take  a philosophical 
interest  in  the  religious  customs  of  his 
neighbors. 

“ Most  unusual !”  was  the  emphatic  re- 
ply. But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Lady 
Coryston  followed,  willy-nilly. 

Marcia,  meanwhile,  was  only  conscious 
of  Newbury.  As  they  entered  the  chapel 
together  she  saw  his  face  transfigured.  A 
mystical  “ recollection,”  shutting  him 
away  completely  from  the  outside  world, 
sweeping  like  a sunlit  cloud  even  between 
himself  and  her,  possessed  it.  She  felt 
suddenly  forsaken  — altogether  remote 
from  him. 

But  he  led  her  on,  and  presently  they 
were  kneeling  together  under  a great 
crucifix  of  primitive  Italian  work,  while 
through  the  dusk  of  the  June  evening 
gleamed  the  lamps  of  the  chapel,  and 
there  arose  on  all  sides  of  her  a murmur 
of  voices  repeating  the  Confession.  Mar- 
cia was  aware  of  many  servants  and  re- 
tainers, and  §he  could  see  the  soldierly 
form  of  Lord  William  kneeling  in  the 
distance,  with  Lady  William  beside  him. 
The  chapel  seemed  to  her  large  and  splen- 
did. It  was  covered  with  painting  and 
mosaic,  and  she  felt  the  sharp  contrast 
between  it  and  the  simple  bareness  of  the 
house  to  which  it  was  attached. 

“ What  does  all  this  mean  ?”  she  seemed 
to  be  asking  herself.  “ What  does  it 
mean  for  me?  Can  I play  my  part  in 
it?” 

What  had  become  of  that  early  an- 
tagonism and  revolt  which  she  had  ex- 
pressed to  Waggin?  It  had  not  pro- 
tected her  in  the  least  from  Newbury’s 
growing  ascendancy.  She  was  astonished, 
indeed,  at  her  own  pliancy.  In  how  short 
a time  had  she  allowed  Newbury’s  spell 
upon  her  to  drive  her  earlier  vague  fear 
of  his  surroundings  and  traditions  out 
of  her  mind! 


And  now  it  returned  upon  her  intensi- 
fied— that  cold,  indefinite  fear — creeping 
through  love  and  joy. 

She  turned  again  to  look  beseechingly 
at  Newbury.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  forgotten.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
altar — absorbed. 

And  presently — aghast — she  heard  her 
own  name!  In  the  midst  of  the  General 
Thanksgiving,  at  the  point  where  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  individual  cases,  the 
chaplain  suddenly  paused  to  give  thanks, 
in  a voice  that  possessed  a natural  and 
slightly  disagreeable  tremor,  for  the 
“ happy  betrothal  of  Edward  Newbury 
and  Marcia  Coryston.” 

An  audible  stir  and  thrill  ran  through 
the  chapel,  subsiding  at  once  into  a gulf 
of  intense  silence.  Marcia  bowed  her 
head  with  the  rest,  but  her  cheeks  burned, 
and  not  only  with  a natural  shyness.  The 
eyes  of  all  these  kneeling  figures  seemed 
to  be  upon  her,  and  she  shrank  under 
them.  “ I ought  to  have  been  asked,”  she 
thought,  resentfully.  “I  ought  to  have 
been  asked!” 

When  they  left  the  chapel,  Newbury, 
pale  and  smiling,  bent  over  her  appeal- 
ingly. 

“ Darling!  You  didn’t  mind?” 

She  quickly  withdrew  her  hand  from 
his. 

“ Don’t  you  dine  at  half -past  eight  ? I 
really  must  go  and  dress.” 

And  she  hurried  away,  without  waiting 
for  him  to  guide  her  through  the  un- 
known house.  Breathlessly  she  ran  up- 
stairs and  found  her  room.  The  sight  of 
her  maid  moving  about,  of  the  lights  on 
the  dressing-table,  of  the  roses,  and  her 
dress  laid  out  upon  the  bed  brought  her 
sudden  and  unspeakable  relief.  The  color 
came  back  to  her  cheeks;  she  began  to 
chatter  to  her  maid  about  everything  and 
nothing,  laughing  at  any  trifle,  apd  yet 
feeling  every  now  and  then  inclined  to 
cry.*  Her  maid  dressed  her  in  pale  pink, 
and  told  her  plainly  when  the  last  hook 
was  fastened  and  the  last  string  tied  that 
she  had  never  looked  better. 

“But  won’t  you  put  on  these  roses, 
miss  ?” 

She  pointed  to  the  bunch  that  Lady 
William  had  gathered. 

Marcia  pinned  them  into  her  belt  and 
stood  a moment  looking  at  her  reflection 
in  the  glass.  Not  in  mere  girlish  vanity! 
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Something  much  stronger  and  profounder 
entered  in.  She  seemed  to  be  measuring 
her  resources  against  some  hostile  force 
— to  be  saying  to  herself : 

“ Which  of  us  is  to  yield  ? Perhaps 
not  I!” 

Yet  as  soon  as  Marcia  entered  the 
drawing-room,  rather  late,  to  find  all  the 
party  assembled,  the  tension  of  her  mood 
dropped,  thawed  by  the  sheer  kindness 
and  good-will  of  the  people  round  her. 
Lord  William  was  resplendent  in  a but- 
tonhole and  new  dress  - clothes ; Lady 
William  had  put  on  her  best  gown  and 
some  family  jewels  that  never  saw  the 
light  except  on  great  occasions ; and  when 
Marcia  entered,  the  friendly,  affectionate 
looks  that  greeted  her  on  all  sides  set  her 
blushing  once  more  and  shamed  away  the 
hobgoblins  that  had  been  haunting  her. 
She  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  Lord  Will- 
iam and  treated  as  a queen.  The  table 
in  the  long,  low  dining-room  shone  with 
flowers  and  some  fine  old  silver  which  the 
white-haired  butler  had  hurriedly  pro- 
duced from  the  family  store.  Beside 
Marcia’s  plate  lay  a bunch  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  which  the  no  less  ancient  head- 
gardener  had  gathered  and  tied  with  a 
time-lover’s  knot,  in  the  interval  between 
chapel  and  dinner.  And  opposite  to  her 
sat  the  man  she  was  to  marry,  composed 
and  gay,  careful  to  spare  his  betrothed 
embarrassment,  ready  to  talk  politics  with 
Sir  Louis  Ford  and  cathedral  music  with 
the  Dean,  yet  through  it  all  so  radiantly- 
and  transparently  happy  that  his  father 
and  mother,  at  any  rate,  could  not  look 
at  him  without  melting  memories  of  their 
own  youth,  which  sometimes — for  a mo- 
ment— made  talk  difficult. 

After  dinner  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury  found 
Lady  Coryston  in  a secluded  comer,  deep 
in  the  evening  papers,  which  had  just 
arrived.  He  sat  down  beside  her. 

“Well,  how  are  you  feeling?” 

“ If  we  could  but  revive  the  duel !”  said 
Lady  Coryston,  looking  up  with  eyes 
aflame. 

“ Gracious  I For  what  and  whom  ? Do 
you  want  to  shoot  your  future  son-in-law 
for  taking  her  from  you  ?” 

u Who — Marcia  ? Nonsense !”  said  Lady 
Coryston,  impatiently.  “ I was  talking 
of  this  last  speech  of  Glenwilliam’s,  at- 
tacking us  landlords.  If  the  duel  still 


existed,  he  would  either  never  have  made 
it  or  he  would  have  been  shot  within 
twenty-four  hours!” 

“ Hang  Glenwilliam!”  Sir  Wilfrid’s 
tone  was  brusque.  “ I want  to  talk  about 
Marcia !” 

Lady  Coryston  turned  slowly  round 
upon  him. 

“ What’s  wrong  with  Marcia  ? I see 
nothing  to  talk  about.” 

“Wrong?  You  unnatural  woman!  I 
want  to  know  what  you  feel  about  it.  Do 
you  really  like  the  young  man  ? Do  you 
think  he’s  good  enough  for  her?” 

“ Certainly  I like  him — a very  well- 
disposed  fellow.  I hope  he’ll  manage  her 
properly.  But  if  you  want  to  know  what 
I think  of  his  family  ” — she  dropped  her 
voice — “ I can  only  say  that  although 
their  virtues  no  doubt  are  legion,  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  house  is  to  me  positively 
stifling.  You  feel  it  as  you  cross  the 
threshold.  It  is  an  atmosphere  of  sheer 
tyranny!  What  on  earth  do  they  mean 
by  bundling  us  into  chapel  like  that?” 

“ Tyranny!  You  call  it  tyranny?”  Sir 
Wilfrid’s  eye9  danced. 

“ Certainly,”  said  Lady  Coryston,  stiffly. 
“What  else  should  I call  it?  One’s  soul 
is  not  one’s  own.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  settled  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  her  and  devoted  himself  to  draw- 
ing her  out.  Satan  rebuking  sin  was  a 
spectacle  of  which  he  never  tired,  and  the 
situation  was  the  more  amusing  because 
he  happened  to  have  spent  the  morning 
in  remonstrating  with  her — to  no  purpose 
whatever — on  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  treating  her  eldest  son. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

WHILE  these  events  were  happening 
at  Hoddon  Grey,  Reginald  Lester 
was  passing  a solitary  Sunday  at  Corys- 
ton; until  the  afternoon,  at  least,  when 
visitors  appeared.  To  be  left  to  himself, 
the  solitary  inhabitant,  save  for  the  ser- 
vants, of  the  great  classical  pile ; to  be  able 
to  wander  about  it  as  he  liked,  free  to 
speculate  on  its  pictures  and  engravings; 
to  rummage  the  immense  collection  of 
china  in  the  basement  rooms  which  no 
one  but  himself  ever  looked  at;  to  ex- 
amine some  new  corner  of  the  muniment- 
room,  and  to  ponder  the  strange  and 
gruesome  collection  of  death-masks,  made 
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by  Coryston's  grandfather,  and  now 
ranged  in  one  of  the  annexes  of  the  li- 
brary— gave  him  endless  entertainment. 
He  was  a bom  student,  in  whom  the  anti- 
quarian instincts  would  ultimately  over- 
power the  poetic  and  literary  tastes  which 
were  now  so  strong  in  him ; and  on 
Sunday,  when  he  put  aside  his  catalogue, 
the  miscellaneous  possessions  of  a his- 
toric house  represented  for  him  a happy 
hunting-ground  through  which  he  was 
never  tired  of  raiding. 

But  on  Sunday,  also,  he  generally  gave 
some  time  to  writing  the  journal  of  the 
preceding  week.  He  had  begun  it  in  the 
hopes  of  attaining  thereby  a more  flexible 
and  literary  style  than  the  methods  of  his 
daily  research  allowed,  and  with  various 
Stevensonian  ambitions  dinning  in  his 
head.  Why  should  he  not  make  himself 
a writer,  like  other  people? 

But  the  criticisms  of  books,  the  records 
of  political  or  literary  conversation,  with 
which  the  parchment-bound  volume  had 
been  filled  for  some  time,  had  been  gradu- 
ally giving  place  to  something  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  it  had  become  more  necessary 
than  ever  that  the  book  should  be  care- 
fully locked  when  done  with,  and  put 
away  in  his  most  private  drawer. 

For  instance — 

“ What  is  happening  — or  what  has 
probably  already  happened,  yesterday  or 
to-day,  at  Hoddon  Grey?  It  is  very  easy 
to  guess.  N.  has  been  gaining  ground 
steadily,  ever  since  he  has  been  able  to 
see  her  away  from  the  distracting  influ- 
ences of  London.  What  is  impressive  and 
unusual  in  his  character  has  room  to 
show  itself;  and  there  are  no  rival  forces. 
And  yet  I doubt  very  much  whether  it 
would  answer  his  purpose  that  she  should 
see  much  of  his  home.  She  will  never 
endure  any  home  of  her  own  run  on  the 
same  lines,  for  at  bottom  she  is  a pagan, 
with  the  splendid  pagan  virtues  of  honor, 
fairness,  loyalty,  pity,  but  incapable  by 
temperament  of  those  particular  emotions 
on  which  the  life  of  Hoddon  Grey  is 
based.  Humility  to  her  is  a word  and  a 
quality  for  which  she  has  no  use;  and  I 
am  sure  that  she  has  never  been  sorry  for 
her  “ sins,”  in  the  religious  sense,  though 
often,  it  seems  to  me,  her  dear  life  just 
swings  hour  by  hour  between  the  two 
poles  of  impulse  and  remorse.  She  pas- 
sionately wants  something  and  must  get 


it;  and  then  she  is  consumed  with  fear 
lest  in  the  getting  it  she  should  have  in- 
jured or  trampled  on  some  one  else. 

“ Of  late  she  has  come  in  here — to  the 
library — much  more  frequently.  I am 
sure  she  feels  that  I care  deeply  what 
happens  to  her;  and  I sometimes  am 
presumptuous  enough  to  think  that  she 
wishes  me  to  understand  and  approve  her. 

“ It  has  grown  up  inevitably — this  af- 
fair; but  N.  little  realizes  how  dangerous 
his  position  is.  Up  to  a certain  point  the 
ascetic  element  in  him  and  his  philosophy 
will  attract  her — will  draw  the  moth  to 
the  candle.  All  strong-willed  characters 
among  women  are  attracted  by  the  au- 
stere, the  ascetic  powers  in  men.  The 
history  of  all  religious  movements  is 
there  to  prove  it.  But  there  are  tremen- 
dous currents  in  our  modem  life  making 
against  such  men  as  Newbury — their 
ideals  and  traditions.  And  to  one  or 
other  of  those  currents  it  always  seems  to 
me  that  she  is  committed.  She  does  not 
know  it;  does  not  dream,  perhaps,  whither 
she  is  being  carried.  But  all  the  same 
there  are  6 murmurs  and  scents  ’ from 
‘ the  infinite  sea  ’ of  free  knowledge  and 
experiment  which  play  upon  her  and  will 
never  play  upon  Newbury. 

u Coryston  will  make  a great  effort  to 
upset  the  engagement — if  it  is  an  engage- 
ment; that  I can  see.  He  thinks  himself 
justified,  on  the  ground  that  she  will  be 
committing  herself  to  an  inhuman  and 
anti-social  view  of  life;  and  he  will  work 
upon  her  through  this  painful  Betts  case. 
I wonder  if  he  will  succeed.  Is  he  really 
any  more  tolerant  than  his  mother?  And 
can  toleration  in  the  active-spirited  be 
ever  anything  more  than  approximate? 
1 When  I speak  of  toleration,  I mean  not 
to  tolerate  Popery/  said  Milton.  Lady 
Coryston  can’t  tolerate  her  son,  and  Co- 
ryston can’t  tolerate  Newbury.  Yet  all 
three  must  somehow  live  together  and 
make  a world. 

“ Doesn’t  that  throw  some  light  on 
the  ideal  function  of  women?  Not  vot- 
ing— not  direct  party-fighting  — but  the 
creation  of  a spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  the  nation  may  do  its  best,  and 
may  be  insensibly  urged  to  do  its  best, 
in  fresh,  spontaneous  ways,  like  a plant 
flowering  in  a happy  climate: — isn’t  that 
what  women  might  do  for  us,  instead  of 
taking  up  with  all  the  old-fashioned,  dis- 
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appointing  political  machinery  that  men 
have  found  out?  Meanwhile,  Lady  Co- 
ryston  of  course  wants  all  the  women  of 
her  sort  to  vote,  but  doesn’t  see  how  it  is 
to  be  done  without  letting  in  the  women 
of  all  and  any  sort — to  vote  against  her. 

“I  have  about  half  done  my  catalogu- 
ing, and  have  been  writing  some  letters 
to  Germany  this  morning  with  a view  to 
settling  on  some  university  work  there 
for  the  winter.  A big  book  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Burgundy  suggests  itself  to 
me,  and  already  I hug  the  thought  of  it. 
Lady  Coryston  has  paid  me  well  for  this 
job,  and  I shall  be  able  to  do  what  I like 
for  a year,  and  give  mother  and  Janie 
some  of  the  jam  and  frills  of  life.  And 
who  knows  if  I sha’n’t,  after  all,  be  able 
to  make  my  living  out  of  what  I like 
best?  If  I only  could  write!  The  world 
seems  to  be  waiting  for  the  historian  that 
can  write. 

“ But  meanwhile  I shall  always  be  glad 
of  this  year  with  the  Corystons.  How 
much  longer  will  this  rich,  leisurely, 
aristocratic  class,  with  all  its  still  sur- 
viving power  and  privileges,  exist  among 
us?  It  is  something  that  obviously  is 
in  process  of  transmutation  and  decay; 
though  in  a country  like  England  the 
process  will  be  a very  slow  one.  Person- 
ally I greatly  prefer  this  landlord  stratum 
to  the  top  stratum  of  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  world.  There  are  buried 
seeds  in  it,  often  of  rare  and  splendid 
kinds,  which  any  crisis  brings  to  life — as 
in  the  Boer  War;  and  the  mere  cult  of 
family  and  inheritance  implies,  after  all, 
something  valuable  in  a world  that  has 
lately  grown  so  poor  in  all  cults. 

“ Mother  and  daughter  here  show  what 
is  going  on.  Lady  Coryston  is  just  the 
full-blown  tyrannus.  She  has  no  doubt 
whatever  about  her  right  to  rule,  and  she 
rules  for  all  she’s  worth.  At  the  same 
time  she  knows  that  Demos  has  the  last 
word,  and  she  spends  her  time  in  the  old 
see-saw  between  threats  and  cajolery. 
The  old  vicar  here  has  told  me  astonish- 
ing tales  of  her — how  she  turned  her  own 
sister  out-of-doors  and  never  spoke  to  her 
afterward  because  she  married  a man  who 
ratted  to  the  Liberals  and  the  wife  went 
with  him;  how  her  own  husband  dreaded 
her  if  he  ever  happened  to  differ  from 
her  politically,  and  a sort  of  armed  neu- 
trality between  her  and  Coryston  was  all 
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that  could  be  hoped  for  at  the  best  of 
times. 

“ The  poor  people  here — or  most  of 
them — are  used  to  her,  and  in  a way  re- 
spect her.  They  take  her  as  inevitable, 
like  the  rent  or  the  east  wind;  and  when 
she  sends  them  coal  and  blankets,  and 
builds  village  halls  for  them,  they  think 
they  might  be  worse  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  I don’t  see  that  Coryston  makes 
much  way  among  them.  They  think  his 
behavior  to  his  mother  unseemly,  and  if 
they  were  he  they  would  use  all  his  ad- 
vantages without  winking.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a younger  generation  grow- 
ing up  in  the  village  and  on  the  farms — 
not  so  much  there,  however! — which  is 
going  to  give  Lady  Coryston  trouble. 
Coryston  puzzles  and  excites  them.  But 
they,  too,  often  look  askance;  they  won- 
der what  he,  personally,  is  going  to  get 
out  of  his  campaign. 

“ And  then — Marcia  ? For  in  this 
book — this  locked  book — may  I not  call 
her  by  her  name?  Well,  she  is  certainly 
no  prophetess  among  these  country  folk. 

She  takes  up  no  regular  duties  among 
the  poor,  as  the  women  of  her  family  have 
probably  always  done.  She  is  not  at  her 
ease  with  them,  nor  they  with  her.  When 
she  tries  to  make  friends  with  them  she 
is  like  a ship  teased  with  veering  winds 
and  glad  to  shrink  back  into  harbor. 
And  yet  when  something  does  really 
touch  her — when  something  makes  her 
feel — that  curious  indecision  in  her  na- 
ture hardens  into  something  irresistible. 
There  was  a half-witted  girl  in  the  vil- 
lage, ill-treated  and  enslaved  by  a miserly 
old  aunt.  Miss  Coryston  happened  to 
hear  of  it  from  her  maid,  who  was  a rela- 
tion of  the  girl.  She  went  and  bearded 
the  aunt,  and  took  the  girl  away  bodily 
in  her  pony-cart.  The  scene  in  the  cot- 
tage garden — Marcia  with  her  arm  round 
the  poor  beaten  and  starved  creature — 
very  pale,  but  keeping  her  head — and  the 
old  virago  shrieking  at  her  heels — must 
have  been  worth  seeing.  And  there  is 
an  old  man — a decrepit  old  road-mender, 
whose  sight  was  injured  in  a shooting 
accident.  She  likes  his  racy  talk,  and 
she  never  forgets  his  Christmas  present, 
or  his  birthday,  and  often  drops  in  to  tea 
with  him  and  his  old  wife.  But  that’s 
because  it  amuses  her.  She  goes  to  see 
them  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that 
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she  would  pay  a call  in  Mayfair;  and  it’s 
inspiriting  to  see  how  they  guess,  and 
how  they  like  it.  You  perceive  that  she 
is  shrinking  all  the  time  from  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  her  mother’s  life  is 
based,  refusing  to  make  them  her  own — 
and  yet  she  doesn’t  know  what  to  put  in 
their  place.  Does  Coryston,  either? 

“ But  the  tragic  figure — the  tragic 
possibility — in  all  this  family  galere,  at 
the  present  moment,  of  course,  is  A. 
I know,  because  of  our  old  Cambridge 
friendship  — quite  against  my  will  — a 
good  deal  about  the  adventure  into  which 
he  has  somehow  slipped;  and  one  can 
only  feel  that  any  day  may  bring  the 
storm.  His  letter  to  me  yesterday  shows 
that  he  is  persecuting  the  lady  with  en- 
treaties; that  she  is  holding  him  off;  and 
that  what  Lady  Coryston  may  do  when 
she  knows  will  greatly  affect  what  the 
young  lady  will  do.  I don’t  believe  for 
one  moment  that  she  will  marry  a penni- 
less A.  She  has  endless  opportunities, 
and,  I am  told,  many  proposals — 

“ Ah!—” 

The  journal  at  this  point  was  abruptly 
closed  and  locked  away.  For  the  writer 
of  it,  who  was  sitting  at  an  open  window 
of  the  library,  became  aware  of  the  en- 
trance of  a motor  into  the  forecourt  of 
the  house.  Arthur  Coryston  was  sitting 
in  it.  When  he  perceived  Lester  at  the 
window,  he  waved  to  the  librarian,  and, 
jumping  from  the  car  as  it  drew  up  at 
the  front  door,  he  came  across  the  court 
to  a side  door,  which  gave  access  to  the 
library  staircase. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  Lester  was  dis- 
agreeably struck  by  his  aspect.  It  was 
that  of  a man  who  has  slept  ill  and  drunk 
unwisely.  His  dress  was  careless,  his 
eyes  haggard,  and  all  the  weaknesses  of 
the  face  seemed  to  have  leaped  to  view 
amid  the  general  relaxation  of  tenue  and 
dignity.  He  came  up  to  the  chair  at 
which  Lester  was  writing  and  flung  him- 
self frowning  into  a chair  beside  it. 

“ I hear  mother  and  Marcia  are  away  ?” 

“ They  have  gone  to  Hoddon  Grey  for 
the  Sunday.  Didn’t  you  know?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I knew ; I suppose  I knew. 
Mother  wrote  something,”  said  the  young 
man,  impatiently.  “ But  I have  had 
other  things  to  think  about.” 

Lester  glanced  at  him,  but  without 
speaking.  Arthur  rose  from  his  seat. 


thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  be- 
gan to  pace  the  polished  floor  of  the  li- 
brary. The  florid  Georgian  decoration  of 
ceiling  and  walls  and  the  busts  of  placid 
gentlemen  with  curling  wigs  which  stood 
at  intervals  among  the  glass  cases  wore 
an  air  of  trivial  or  fatuous  repose  beside 
the  hunted  young  fellow  walking  up  and 
down.  Lester  resolutely  forbore  to  cross- 
examine  him.  But  at  last  the  walk  came 
to  an  abrupt  stop. 

“ Here’s  the  last  straw,  Lester!  Have 
you  heard  what  mother  wants  me  to  do? 
There’s  to  be  a Tory  meeting  here  in  a 
fortnight — mother’s  arranged  it  all;  not  a 
word  to  me — with  your  leave,  or  by  your 
leave! — and  I’m  to  speak  at  it  and  black- 
guard Glenwilliam ! I have  her  letter 
this  morning.  I’m  not  allowed  a look-in, 
I tell  you!  I’m  not  consulted  in  the 
least.  I’ll  bet  mother’s  had  the  bills 
printed  already!” 

“ A reply,  of  course,  to  the  Martover 
meeting  ?” 

“ I dare  say.  Damn  the  Martover 
meeting!  But  what  taste! — two  brothers 
slanging  at  each  other — almost  in  the 
same  parish.  I declare  women  have  no 
taste! — not  a ha’porth.  But  I won’t  do 
it;  and  mother,  just  for  once,  will  have 
to  give  in.” 

He  sat  down  again,  and  took  the  ciga- 
rette which  Lester  handed  him — no  doubt 
with  soothing  intentions.  And,  indeed, 
his  state  of  excitement  and  agitation  ap- 
peared nothing  less  than  pitiable  to  the 
friend  who  remembered  the  self-compla- 
cent young  orator,  the  budding  legislator 
of  early  April. 

“You  are  afraid  of  being  misunder- 
stood ?” 

“ If  I attack  her  father,  as  mother 
wishes  me  to  attack  him,”  said  the  young 
man,  with  emphasis,  looking  up,  “ Enid 
Glenwilliam  will  never  speak  to  me 
again.  She  makes  that  quite  plain.” 

“ She  ought  to  be  too  clever !”  said 
Lester,  with  vivacity.  “ Can’t  she  dis- 
criminate between  the  politician  and  the 
private  friend?” 

Arthur  shook  his  head. 

“Other  people  may;  she  doesn’t.  If  I 
get  up  in  public  and  call  Glenwilliam  a 
thief  and  a robber — and  what  else  can 
I call  him,  with  mother  looking  on? — 
there’ll  be  an  end  of  my  chances  for 
good  and  all.  She’s  fanatical  about  her 
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father ! She’s  pulled  me  up  once  or  twice 
already  about  him.  I tell  you,  it’s  rather 
fine,  Lester!  Upon  my  soul,  it  is!” 

And  with  a countenance  suddenly  soft- 
ening and  eyes  shining,  Arthur  turned 
his  still  boyish  looks  upon  his  friend. 

" I can  quite  believe  it.  They’re  a 
very  interesting  pair.  . , . But — I con- 
fess I’m  thinking  of  Lady  Coryston. 
What  explanation  can  you  possibly  give? 
Are  you  prepared  to  take  her  into  your 
confidence  ?” 

"I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  prepared 
or  not.  Whatever  happens,  I’m  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  I tell  her, 
she’ll  break  with  me;  and  if  I don’t  tell 
her,  it  won’t  be  long  before  she  guesses 
for  herself!” 

There  was  a pause,  broken  at  last  by 
Lester,  whose  blue  eyes  had  shown  him 
meanwhile  deep  in  reflection.  He  bent 
forward. 

" Look  here,  Arthur,  can’t  you  make  a 
last  effort,  and  get  free  ?” 

His  companion  threw  him  a queer,  re- 
sentful look,  but  Lester  persisted: 

"You  know  what  I think.  You  won’t 
make  each  other  happy.  You  belong  to 
two  worlds  which  won’t  and  can’t  mix. 
Her  friends  can  never  be  your  friends, 
nor  your  friends  hers.  You  think  that 
doesn’t  matter  now,  because  you’re  in 
love.  But  it  does  matter — and  it  ’ll  tell 
more  and  more  every  year.” 

"Don’t  I know  it?”  cried  Arthur. 
" She  despises  us  all.  She  looks  upon 
us  all — I mean  us  people  with  land  and 
money  and  big  houses — just  as  so  much 
grist  to  her  father’s  mill — so  many  fat 
cattle  for  him  to  slaughter.” 

"And  yet  you  love  her!” 

"Of  course  I do!  I can’t  make  you 
understand,  Lester!  She  doesn’t  speech- 
ify about  these  things — she  never  speech- 
ifies to  me,  at  least.  She  mocks  at  her 
own  side  just  as  much  as  ours.  But  it’s 
her  father  she  worships — and  everything 
that  he  says  and  thinks.  She  adores  him 
— she’d  go  to  the  stake  for  him  any  day. 
And  if  you  want  to  be  a friend  of  hers, 
lay  a finger  on  him  and  you’ll  see!  Of 
course,  it’s  mad — I know  that.  But  I’d 
rather  marry  her  mad  than  any  other 
woman  sane!” 

u All  the  same,  you  could  break  it  off  ?” 
persisted  Lester. 

" Of  course  I could.  I could  hang — or 


poison — or  shoot  myself,  I suppose,  if  it 
comes  to  that.  It  would  be  much  the 
same  thing.  If  I do  have  to  give  her  up, 
I shall  cut  the  whole  business — Parlia- 
ment— estates — everything !” 

The  quarter-decking  began  again,  and 
Lester  waited  patiently  on  a slowly  sub- 
siding frenzy.  At  last  he  put  a question. 

"What  are  your  chances?” 

"With  her?  I don’t  know.  She  en- 
courages me  one  day  ^nd  snubs  me  the 
next.  But  one  thing  I do  know:  if  I 
attend  that  meeting,  and  make  the  sort 
of  speech  I should  have  made  three 
months  ago  without  turning  a hair — and 
if  I don’t  make  it  mother  will  know  the 
reason  why! — it’s  all  up  with  me.” 

"Why  don’t  you  apply  to  Coryston?” 

" What — to  give  up  the  other  meeting  ? 
He’s  very  likely  to  climb  down,  isn’t  he? 
— with  his  damned  revolutionary  non- 
sense. He  warned  us  all  that  he  was 
coming  down  here  to  make  mischief ; and, 
by  Jove,  he’s  doing  it!” 

" I say,  who’s  taking  my  name  in 
vain?”  said  a high-pitched  voice. 

Lester  turned  to  the  doorway  and  be- 
held a protruding  head,  with  glittering, 
greenish  eyes,  alive  with  laughter.  Co- 
ryston slowly  emerged,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

" Arthur,  my  boy,  what’s  up  now  ?” 

Arthur  paused,  looked  at  him  angrily, 
but  was  too  sore  and  sulky  to  reply.  Les- 
ter mildly  summarized  the  situation. 
Coryston  whistled.  Then  he  deposited 
the  butterfly-net  and  tin  case  he  had  been 
carrying,  accepted  a cigarette,  and,  hoist- 
ing himself  onto  the  corner  of  a heavy 
wooden  pedestal  which  held  the  peri- 
wigged bust  of  an  eighteenth  - century 
Coryston,  he  flung  an  arm  affectionately 
round  the  bust’s  neck  and  sat  cross- 
legged,  smoking  and  pondering. 

" Bar  the  meeting  for  a bit,”  he  said 
at  last,  addressing  his  brother;  "we’ll 
come  back  to  it.  But,  meeting  or  no 
meeting,  I don’t  see  any  way  out  for  you, 
Arthur;  upon  my  soul,  I don’t!” 

"No  one  ever  supposed  you  would!” 

" Here’s  your  dilemma,”  pursued  Co- 
ryston, good-humoredly.  " If  you  engage 
yourself  to  her,  mother  will  cut  off  the 
supplies.  And  if  mother  cuts  off  the  sup- 
plies, Miss  Glenwilliam  won’t  have  you.” 

"You  think  everybody  but  yourself, 
Corry,  mercenary  pigs!” 
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“ What  do  you  think  ? Do  you  see 
Miss  Glenwilliam  pursuing  love  in  a gar- 
ret— a genteel  garret — on  a thousand  a 
year?  For  her  father,  perhaps;  but  for 
nobody  else!  Her  clothes  alone  would 
cost  a third  of  it.” 

No  reply,  except  a furious  glance.  Co- 
ryston began  to  look  perturbed.  He  de- 
scended from  his  perch,  and,  approaching 
the  still  pacing  Arthur,  he  took  his  arm 
— an  attention  tp  which  the  younger 
brother  barely  submitted. 

“ Look  here,  old  boy,  am  I becoming  a 
beast?  Are  you  sure  of  her?  Is  it  seri- 
ous ?” 

“ Sure  of  her?  Good  God — if  I were!” 

He  walked  to  a window  near  and  stood 
looking  out,  so  that  his  face  could  not 
be  seen  by  his  companions,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

Coryston’s  eyebrows  went  up;  the  eyes 
beneath  them  showed  a genuine  concern. 
Refusing  a further  pull  at  Lester’s  ciga- 
rettes, he  took  a pipe  out  of  his  pocket, 
lit  it,  and  puffed  away  in  a brown  study. 
The  figure  at  the  window  remained  mo- 
tionless. Lester  felt  the  situation  too 
delicate  for  an  outsider’s  interference, 
and  made  a feint  of  returning  to  his 
work.  Presently  it  seemed  that  Coryston 
made  up  his  mind. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  slowly,  “ all  right. 
I’ll  cut  my  meeting.  I can  get  Ather- 
stone  to  take  the  chair  and  make  some 
excuse.  But  I really  don’t  know  that 
it  ’ll  help  you  much.  There’s  already  an 
announcement  of  your  meeting  in  the 
Martover  paper  yesterday — ” 

“No!”  Arthur  faced  round  upon  his 
brother,  his  cheeks  blazing. 

“ Perfectly  true.  Mother’s  taken  time 
by  the  forelock.  I have  no  doubt  she  has 
already  written  your  speech.” 

“ What  on  earth  can  I do  ?”  He  stood 
in  helpless  despair. 

“ Have  a row!”  said  Coryston,  laugh- 
ing— “a  good  row — and  stick  to  it!  Tell 
mother  you  won’t  be  treated  so ; that 
you’re  a man,  not  a school-boy;  that  you 
prefer,  with  many  thanks,  to  write  your 
own  speeches,  et  cetera . Play  the  inde- 
pendence card  for  all  you’re  worth.  It 
may  get  you  out  of  the  mess.” 

Arthur’s  countenance  began  to  clear. 

“ I’m  to  make  it  appear  a bargain — 
between  you  and  me?  I asked  you  to 
give  up  your  show,  and  you — ” 


“ Oh,  any  lies  you  like,”  said  Coryston, 
placidly.  “ But,  as  I’ve  already  warned 
you,  it  won’t  help  you  long.” 

“ One  gains  a bit  of  time,”  said  the 
young  lover,  in  a tone  of  depression. 

“ What’s  the  good  of  it?  In  a year’s 
time  Glenwilliam  will  still  be  Glenwill- 
iam— and  mother  mother.  Of  course 
you  know  you’ll  break  her  heart — and 
that  kind  of  thing.  Marcia  made  me 
promise  to  put  that  before  you.  So  I do. 
It’s  perfectly  true,  though  I don’t  know 
that  I am  the  person  to  press  it!  But, 
then,  mother  and  I have  always  dis- 
agreed, whereas  you  have  been  the  model 
son.” 

Angry  melancholy  swooped  once  more 
upon  Arthur. 

“ What  the  deuce  have  women  to  do 
with  politics?  Why  can’t  they  leave  the 
rotten  things  to  us  ? Life  won’t  be  worth 
living  if  they  go  on  like  this!” 

" * Life/  ” echoed  Coryston,  with 
amused  contempt.  “Your  life?  Just  try 
offering  your  billet,  with  all  its  little 
worries  thrown  in,  to  the  next  fellow  you 
meet  in  the  street,  and  see  what  hap- 
pens !” 

But  the  man  in  Arthur  rebelled.  He 
faced  his  brother. 

. “ If  you  think  that  I wouldn’t  give  up 
this  whole  show  to-morrow  ” — he  waved 
his  hand  toward  the  marble  forecourt 
outside,  now  glistening  in  the  sun — “ for 
— for  Enid,  you  never  made  a greater 
mistake  in  your  life,  Corry!” 

There  was  a bitter  and  passionate  ac- 
cent in  the  voice  which  carried  convic- 
tion. Coryston’s  expression  changed. 

“ Unfortunately,  it  wouldn’t  help  you 
with — with  Enid — to  give  it  up,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “ Miss  Glenwilliam,  as  I read 
her — I don’t  mean  anything  in  the  least 
offensive — has  a very  just  and  accurate 
idea  of  the  value  of  money.” 

A sort  of  impatient  groan  was  the  only 
reply. 

But  Lester  raised  his  head  from  his 
book. 

“ Why  don’t  you  see  what  Miss  Corys- 
ton can  do?”  he  asked,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other. 

“ Marcia  ?”  cried  Coryston,  springing 
up.  “ By  the  way,  what  are  mother  and 
Marcia  after,' this  Sunday?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  business  is  all  settled  by  now?” 

He  flung  out  a finger  vaguely  in  the 
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direction  of  Hoddon  Grey.  And  as  he 
spoke  all  the  softness  which  had  gradu- 
ally penetrated  his  conversation  with  Ar- 
thur, through  all  his  banter,  disappeared. 
His  aspect  became  in  a moment  hard  and 
threatening. 

“Don’t  discuss  it  with  me,  Coryston,” 
said  Lester,  rather  sharply.  “Your  sis- 
ter wouldn’t  like  it.  I only  mentioned 
her  name  to  suggest  that  she  might  in- 
fluence your  mother  in  Arthur’s  case.” 
He  rose,  and  began  to  put  up  his  papers 
as  he  spoke. 

“ I know  that  I All  the  same,  why 
shouldn’t  we  talk  about  her?  Aren’t  you 
a friend? — her  friend? — our  friend? — 
everybody’s  friend?”  said  Coryston,  per- 
emptorily. “Look  here!  If  Marcia’s 
really  going  to  marry  Newbury  1” — he 
brought  his  hand  down  vehemently  on 
Lester’s  table — “ there’ll  be  another  fam- 
ily row.  Nothing  in  the  world  will  pre- 
vent my  putting  the  Betts  case  before 
Marcia!  I have  already  warned  her  that 
I mean  to  have  it  out  with  her,  and  I 
have  advised  Mrs.  Betts  to  write  to  her. 
If  she  can  make  Newbury  hear  reason — 
well  and  good.  If  she  can’t,  or  if  she 
doesn’t  see  the  thing  as  she  ought,  her- 
self — well ! — we  shall  know  where  we 
are!” 

“Look  here,  Corry,”  said  Arthur,  re- 
monstrating, “ Edward  Newbury’s  an  aw- 
fully good  chap.  Don’t  you  go  making 
mischief!” 


“Rather  hard  on  your  sister,  isn’t  it?” 
— the  voice  was  Lester’s — “ to  plunge  her 
into  such  a business  at  such  a time!” 

“ If  she’s  happy,  let  her  make  a thank- 
offering,”  said  the  inexorable  Coryston. 
“Life  won’t  spare  her  its  facts;  why 
should  we?  Arthur,  come  and  walk 
home  with  me.” 

Arthur  demurred;  stipulated  that  he 
should  not  be  expected  to  be  civil  to 
any  of  Coryston’s  Socialist  lodgers — and 
finally  let  himself  be  carried  off. 

Lester  was  left  once  more  to  the  quiet 
of  the  library. 

“ ‘ I have  advised  Mrs.  Betts  to  write 
to  her !’  ” What  a shame ! Why  should 
a girl  in  her  first  love-dream  be  harassed 
with  such  a problem — be  brought  face  to 
face  with  such  “ old,  unhappy,  far  - off 
things”?  He  felt  a fierce  indignation 
with  Coryston.  And  as  he  again  sat  soli- 
tary by  the  window  he  lost  himself  in 
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visualizations  of  what  was  or  might  be 
going  on  that  summer  afternoon  at  Hod- 
don Grey.  He  knew  the  old  house,  for 
Lord  William  had  once  or  twice  courteous- 
ly invited  the  Coryston  librarian  to  ex- 
amine such  small  treasures  as  he  himself 
possessed.  He  could  see  Marcia  in  its 
paneled  rooms  and  on  its  old  lawns — 
Marcia  and  Newbury. 

Gradually  his  head  dropped  on  his 
hands.  The  sun  crept  along  the  library 
floor  in  patches  of  orange  and  purple,  as 
it  struck  through  the  lozenges  of  old 
painted  glass  which  bordered  the  win- 
dows. No  sound  except  the  cooing  of 
doves  and  the  note  of  a distant  cuckoo 
from  the  river  meadows. 

He  did  his  best  to  play  the  cynic  with 
himself.  Ho  told  himself  that  such  pain- 
ful longings  and  jealous  revolts  as  he  was 
conscious  of  are  among  the  growing- 
pains  of  life,  and  must  be  borne  and 
gradually  forgotten.  He  had  his  career 
to  think  of — and  his  mother  and  sister, 
whom  he  loved.  Some  day  he,  too, 
would  marry  and  set  up  house,  and  beget 
children,  framing  his  life  on  the  simple, 
strenuous  lines  made  necessary  by  the 
family  misfortunes.  It  would  have  been 
easier,  perhaps,  to  despise  wealth  if  he 
and  his  had  never  possessed  it,  and  if  his 
lack  of  it  were  not  the  first  and  sufficient 
barrier  which  divided  him  from  Marcia 
Coryston.  But  his  nature  was  sound  and 
sane;  it  looked  life  in  the  face — its  gifts 
and  its  denials,  and  those  stem  joys 
which  the  mere  wrestle  with  experience 
brings  to  the  fighting  spirit.  He  had 
soon  reconquered  cheerfulness;  and  when 
Arthur  returned  he  submitted  to  be 
talked  to  for  hours  on  that  young  man’s 
tangled  affairs,  handling  the  youth  with 
that  mixture  of  sympathy  and  satire 
which  both  soothed  and  teased  the  senti- 
mentalists who  chose  to  confide  in  him. 

Next  morning  Marcia  and  her  mother 
returned  from  Hoddon  Grey  in  excellent 
time.  Lady  Coryston  never  lingered  over 
week-ends.  Generally  the  first  train  on 
Monday  morning  saw  her  depart.  In  this 
case  she  was  obliged  to  give  an  hour  to 
business  talk,  as  to  settlements  and  so 
forth,  with  Lord  William,  on  Monday 
morning.  But  when  that  was  over  she 
stepped  into  her  motor  with  all  possible 
speed. 
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" What  a Sunday !”  she  said,  languidly 
throwing  herself  back,  with  half  - closed 
eyes,  as  they  emerged  from  the  park. 
Then,  remembering  herself : " But  you, 
my  dear,  have  been  happy ! And,  of 
course,  they  are  excellent  people — quite 
excellent.” 

Marcia  sat  beside  her,  flushed  and 
rather  constrained.  She  had,  of  course, 
never  expected  her  mother  to  behave  like 
ordinary  mothers  on  the  occasion  of  a 
daughter’s  betrothal.  She  took  her  own 
insignificance — the  absence  on  her  moth- 
er’s part  of  any  soft  emotion — quite  calm- 
ly. All  the  same,  she  had  her  grievance. 

" If  only  Edward  and  you — and  every- 
body— would  not  be  in  such  a dreadful 
hurry!”  she  said,  protesting. 

" Six  weeks,  my  dear  child,  is  enough 
for  any  trousseau.  And  what  have  you 
to  wait  for?  It  will  suit  me,  too,  much 
best.  If  we  put  it  off  till  the  autumn  I 
should  be  terribly  busy — absolutely  taken 
up — with  Arthur’s  election.  Sir  Louis 
Ford  tells  me  they  cannot  possibly  stave 
off  going  to  the  country  longer  than  No- 
vember. And,  of  course,  this  time  I shall 
have  not  only  the  usual  Liberal  gang — I 
shall  have  Coryston  to  fight !” 

“I  know.  It’s  appalling!”  cried  Mar- 
cia. "Can’t  we  get  him  to  go  away?” 
Then  she  looked  at  her  mother  uneasily. 
"I  do  wish,  mother,  you  hadn’t  put  that 
notice  of  Arthur’s  meeting  into  the  Wit- 
ness. Why,  you  didn’t  even  ask  him  be- 
fore you  settled  it  all ! Aren’t  you  afraid 
of  his  cutting  up  rough  ?” 

" Not  in  the  least ! Arthur  always  ex- 
pects me  to  settle  those  things  for  him. 
As  soon  as  Coryston  had  taken  that  out- 
rageous 6tep,  it  was  imperative  that  Ar- 
thur should  speak  in  his  own  village.  We 
can’t  have  people’s  minds  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  thinks  of  Glenwilliam,  with  an 
election  only  five  months  off.  I have 
written  to  him,  of  course,  fully — without 
a word  of  reply!  What  he  has  been  do- 
ing these  last  weeks  I can’t  imagine!” 

Marcia  fell  into  a frowning  silence. 
She  knew,  alack ! a great  deal  more  than 
she  wished  to  know  of  what  Arthur  had 
been  doing.  Oh,  she  hoped  Coryston  had 
been  able  to  talk  to  him — to  persuade 
him!  Edward,  too,  had  promised  to  see 
him — immediately.  Surely  between  them 
they  would  make  him  hear  reason  before 
any  suspicion  reached  their  mother. 
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The  usual  pile  of  letters  awaited  Lady 
Coryston  and  Marcia  on  their  arrival  at 
home.  But  before  opening  hers  Lady 
Coryston  turned  to  the  butler. 

"Is  Mr.  Arthur  here?” 

" Yes,  my  lady.  lie  is  out  now,  but  he 
left  word  he  would  be  in  for  luncheon.” 

Lady  Coryston’s  face  lit  up.  Marcia 
did  not  hear  the  question  or  the  answer. 
She  was  absorbed  in  a letter  which  she 
happened  to  have  opened  first.  She  read 
it  hastily,  with  growing  astonishment. 
Then,  still  holding  it,  she  was  hurrying 
away  to  her  own  sitting-room  when  the 
butler  intercepted  her. 

" There’s  a young  lady,  miss,  who 
wants  to  see  you.  I took  her  to  your 
sitting-room.  She  said  she  came  from 
the  dressmaker — something  you  had  or- 
dered— very  particular.” 

" Something  I had  ordered  ?”  said  Mar- 
cia, mystified.  "I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it.” 

She  ran  up-stairs,  still  thinking  of  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  "I  won’t  see  her!” 
she  said  to  herself,  vehemently,  " without 
Edward’s  leave.  He  has  a right  now  to 
say  what  I shall  do.  It  is  different  with 
Coryston.  He  may  argue  with  me — and 
with  Edward — if  he  pleases.  But  Mrs. 
Betts  herself!  No;  that’s  too  much!” 

Her  cheeks  flushed  angrily.  She  threw 
open  the  door  of  her  sitting-room.  Some 
one  sitting  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  a chair 
rose  as  she  entered.  To  her  amazement 
Marcia  perceived  a slender  woman — a 
lady — a complete  stranger  to  her,  stand- 
ing in  her  own  private  sitting-room, 
awaiting  her  arrival — a woman  in  rath- 
er slipshod,  artistic  dress,  with  hands 
clasped  theatrically,  and  tears  on  her 
cheeks. 

"Who  are  you?”  said  Marcia,  drawing 
back. 


CHAPTER  IX 

“Jl/t  ISS  CORYSTON— I have  done  a 
iVi  dreadful  thing,”  said  a trembling 
voice.  "I — I have  deceived  your  ser- 
vants— told  them  lies — that  I might  get 
to  see  you.  But  I implore  you  let  me 
speak  to  you! — don’t  send  me  away!” 

Marcia  Coryston  looked  in  amazement 
at  the  shrinking,  childish  creature,  stand- 
ing suppliant  before  her,  and  repeated : 

" I have  not  an  idea  who  you  are — 
please  tell  me  your  name.” 
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“My  name  — is  Alice  Betts,”  said 
the  other,  after  a momentary  hesitation. 
“Oh,  perhaps  you  don’t  know  anything 
about  me.  But  yet — I think  you  must; 
because — because  there  has  been  so  much 
talk!” 

“Mrs.  Betts?”  said  Marcia,  slowly. 
Her  eyes  perused  the  other’s  face,  which 
reddened  deeply  under  the  girl’s  scrutiny. 
Marcia,  in  her  pale  pink  dress  and  hat, 
simple,  but  fresh  and  perfectly  appointed, 
with  her  general  aspect  of  young  bloom 
and  strength,  seemed  to  take  her  place 
naturally  against — one  might  almost  say, 
as  an  effluence  from — the  background  of 
bright  June  foliage,  which  could  be  seen 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  room; 
while  Mrs.  Betts,  tumbled,  powdered,  and 
through  all  the  juvenility  of  her  attire — 
arms  bare  to  the  elbow  and  throat  half- 
uncovered,  short  skirts  and  shell  neck- 
lace— betraying  her  thirty-five  years,  be- 
longed quite  plainly  to  the  used,  au- 
tumnal category  of  her  sex. 

“Haven’t  you  heard  of  me?”  she  re- 
sumed, plaintively.  “ I thought — Lord 
Coryston — ” 

She  paused,  her  eyes  cast  down. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Marcia,  mechanically. 
“You  have  seen  my  brother?  Please  sit 
down.” 

Mrs.  Betts  sat  down,  with  a long  sigh, 
still  not  venturing  to  look  up.  Instead 
she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
beginning  to  speak  in  a broken,  sobbing 
voice. 

“ If  you  can’t  help  us.  Miss  Coryston — 
I — I don’t  know  what  we  shall  do — my 
poor  husband  and  I.  We  heard  last  night 
— that  at  the  chapel  service — oh ! my  hus- 
band used  to  read  the  lessons  there  for 
years  and  years,  and  now  he  never  goes; 
but  he  heard  from  one  of  his  men,  who 
was  there,  about  your  engagement  to  Mr. 
Newbury — and  how  Mr.  Perry  gave  it 
out.  I am  so  ashamed,  Miss  Coryston,  to 
be  speaking  of  your  private  affairs! — I 
don’t  know  how  to  excuse  myself — ” 

She  looked  up  humbly.  She  had  large 
blue  eyes  in  a round,  fair-complexioned 
face,  and  the  lids  fluttered  as  though  just 
keeping  back  the  tears. 

“Please  go  on,”  said  Marcia,  coldly, 
quivering  with  excitement  and  annoy- 
ance. But  she  had  been  bred  to  self- 
control,  and  she  betrayed  nothing. 

“And  then — well,  then” — Mrs.  Betts 


covered  her  face  with  her  hands  a mo- 
ment, removing  them  with  another  long 
and  miserable  sigh — “my  husband  and  I 
consulted — and  we  thought  I might  come 
to  you — and  beg  you.  Miss  Coryston,  to 
plead  for  us — with  Mr.  Newbury — and 
Lord  William!  You  will  be  very  happy,' 
Miss  Coryston — and  we — we  are  so  mis- 
erable !” 

Mrs.  Betts  raised  her  eyes  again,  and 
this  time  the  tears  escaped,  ran  lightly 
over  her  cheek,  and  fell  on  her  blue  silk 
dress.  Marcia,  who  had  placed  herself  on 
a chair  near,  felt  uncomfortably  touched. 

“ I am  sure  nobody  wishes  to  be  un- 
kind to  you,”  she  said,  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Betts  bent  forward  eagerly. 

“Then  you  have  heard?  You  know 
that  John  is  to  be  turned  out  of  his  farm 
unless  he  will  give  me  up?” 

But  a quieter  manner  would  have 
served  her  better.  The  answer  came 
stiffly : “ I cannot  discuss  Lord  William’s 
affairs.” 

“ Oh,  dear — oh,  dear — what  am  I to 
do!”  cried  Mrs.  Betts  under  her  breath, 
turning  her  eyes  from  side  to  side  like  a 
hunted  thing,  and  twisting  a rag  of  a 
handkerchief  in  her  small  right  hand. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  broke  into  vehe- 
mence: 

“You  ought  to  listen  to  me!  It  is 
cruel  — heartless  — if  you  don’t  listen ! 
You  are  going  to  be  happy — and  rich — 
to  have  everything  you  can  possibly  wish 
for  on  this  earth.  How  can  you — how 
can  you  refuse  — to  help  anybody  as 
wretched  as  I am!” 

The  small,  chubby  face  and  slight  fig- 
ure had  assumed  a certain  tragic  force. 
The  impression*  indeed  was  of  some  one 
absolutely  at  bay,  at  the  bitter  end  of 
their  resources  and  therefore  reckless  as 
to  what  might  be  thought  of  them.  And 
yet  there  was  still  the  slight  theatrical 
touch;  as  though  the  speaker  observed 
herself,  even  in  violence. 

Marcia — troubled,  intimidated — watch- 
ed her  in  silence  a few  moments  and 
then  said: 

“ How  can  I possibly  help  you,  Mrs. 
Betts?  You  shouldn’t  have  come  to  me 
— you  shouldn’t  indeed.  I don’t  know 
your  story,  and  if  I did  I shouldn’t  un- 
derstand it.  Why  didn’t  you  ask  to  see 
my  mother?” 
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“ Lady  Coryston  would  never  look  at 
the  likes  of  me  I”  cried  Mrs.  Betts.  “ No, 
Miss  Coryston! — I know  it’s  selfish,  per- 
haps— but  it’s  just  because  you’re  so 
young — and  so — so  happy — that  I came 
to  you.  You  don’t  know  my  story — and 
I can’t  tell  it  you — ” The  speaker 
covered  her  face  a moment.  “ I’m  not 
a good  woman,  Miss  Coryston.  I never 
pretended  to  be.  But  I’ve  had  an  awful- 
ly hard  time — awfully  hard!  You  see,” 
she  went  on,  hurriedly,  as  though  afraid 
Marcia  would  stop  her — “you  see — I was 
married  when  I was  only  seventeen  to  an 
old  husband.  My  mother  made  me — she 
was  dying — and  she  wanted  to  be  sure  I 
had  a home.  And  he  turned  against  me 
after  a few  months — it  was  a horrible, 
horrible  business  — I couldn’t  tell  you 
what  I suffered  — I wouldn’t  for  the 
world.  He  shut  me  up — he  half  starved 
me  — he  struck  me,  and  abused  me. 
Then  ” — she  turned  her  head  away  and 
spoke  in  a choked,  rapid  voice — “there 
was  another  man — he  taught  me  music, 
and — I was  only  a child,  Miss  Coryston 
— just  eighteen.  He  made  me  believe  he 
loved  me — and  I had  never  had  kind 
things  said  to  me  before.  It  seemed  like 
heaven — and  one  day — I went  off  with 
him — down  to  a seaside  place,  and  there 
we  stayed.  It  was  wicked — I suppose  I 
ought  to  have  borne  up  against  my  life 
— but  I couldn’t  — there ! — I couldn’t. 
And  so — then — my  husband  divorced  me 
— and  for  ten  years  I lived  with  my  old 
father.  The  other  man — deserted  me.  I 
soon  found  him  out.  I don’t  think  he 
meant  to  be  cruel  to  me.  But  his  people 
got  hold  of  him.  They  wouldn’t  let  him 
marry  me.  So  there  I was  left,  with — 
with  my  child.”  Mrs.  Betts  threw  a 
shrinking  look  at  Marcia. 

The  girl  flushed  suddenly  and  deeply, 
but  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Betts  resumed: 

“And  I just  lived  on  somehow — with 
my  father — who  was  a hard  man.  He 
hated  me  for  what  I’d  done;  he  was  al- 
ways nagging  and  reproving  me.  But 
I couldn’t  earn  money  and  be  indepen- 
dent— though  I tried  once  or  twice.  I’m 
not  strong  — and  I’m  not  clever  — and 
there  was  the  child.  So  he  just  had  to 
keep  me — and  it  was  bitter — for  him  and 
for  me.  Well,  then,  last  August  he  was 
dying,  and  we  went  to  Colwyn  Bay  for 
him,  and  took  a little  lodging.  And  one 


day  on  the  sands  I saw — John  Betts- 
after  fifteen  years.  When  I was  twenty 
— he  wanted  to  marry  me — but  we’d  never 
met  since.  He  came  up  to  me — and,  oh! 
— I was  glad  to  see  him!  We  walked 
along  the  shore,  and  I told  him  every- 
thing. Well — he  was  sorry  for  me — and 
father  died — and  I hadn’t  a penny.  For 
what  father  left  only  just  paid  his  debts. 
And  I had  no  prospects  in  the  world,  and 
no  one  to  help  me — or  my  boy.  So  then 
— Mr.  Betts  offered  to  marry  me.  He 
knew  all  about  my  divorce — he  had  seen 
it  in  the  newspapers  years  ago.  I didn’t 
deceive  him — not  one  little  bit.  But  he 
knew  what  Lord  William  would  think. 
Only  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter — really — 
to  any  one  but  him  and  me.  I was  free 
— and  I wasn’t  going  to  bring  any  more 
disgrace  on  anybody.” 

She  paused  forlornly.  In  the  strong 
June  light  all  the  lost  youth  in  the  small 
face,  its  premature  withering  and  coars- 
ening, the  traces  of  rouge  and  powder, 
the  naturally  straight  hair  tormented  into 
ugly  waves,  came  cruelly  into  sight.  So 
too  did  the  holes  in  the  dirty  white  gloves 
— and  some  rents  in  the  draggled  but 
elaborate  dress.  Marcia  could  not  help 
noticing  and  wondering.  The  wife  of 
John  Betts  could  not  be  so  very  poor! 

Suddenly  her  unwelcome  visitor  looked 
up. 

“ Miss  Coryston — if  they  take  John’s 
farm  away — everything  that  he  cares  for 
— everything  that  he’s  built  up  all  these 
years — because  of  me — I’ll  kill  myself! 
You  tell  Mr.  Newbury  that!” 

The  little,  shabby  creature  had  in  a 
moment  dropped  her  shabbiness.  Her 
slight  frame  stiffened  as  she  sat ; the 
passion  in  the  blue  eyes  which  sought 
Marcia’s  was  sincere  and  threatening. 
Marcia,  startled,  could  only  say  again 
in  a vaguely  troubled  voice: 

“ I am  sure  nobody  wants  to  harm  Mr. 
Betts,  and  indeed,  indeed,  you  oughtn’t 
to  talk  to  me  like  this,  Mrs.  Betts.  I am 
very  sorry  for  you — but  I can’t  do  any- 
thing. I would  be  most  improper  if  I 
tried  to  interfere.” 

“ Why  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Betts,  indignantly. 
“Aren’t  women  in  this  world  to  help 
each  other?  I know  that  Lord  Coryston 
has  spoken  to  you — and  that  he  means 
to  speak  to  you.  Surely,  surely  Mr.  New- 
bury will  listen  to  you — and  Lord  Will- 
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iam  will  listen  to  Mr.  Edward.  You 
know  what  they  want  ? Oh,  jt’s  too 
cruel  !”  She  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 
* They  say  if  we’ll  separate — if  he  prom- 
ises— that  I shall  be  no  more  his  wife — 
but  just  a friend  henceforward — if  we 
meet  a few  times  in  the  year,  like  ordinary 
friends — then  John  may  keep  his  farm. 
And  they  want  me  to  go  and  live  near  a 
Sisterhood  and  work  for  the  Sisters — and 
send  the  boy  to  school.  Just  think  what 
that  looks  like  to  me!  John  and  I have 
found  each  other  after  all  these  years. 
I have  got  some  one  to  help  me  at  last 
— to  make  me  a better  woman” — sobs 
rose  again  in  the  speaker’s  throat — “ some 
one  to  love  me — and  now  I must  part 
from  him — or  else  his  life  will  be  ruined ! 
You  know,  Miss  Coryston,  there’s  no 
other  place  in  England  like  John’s  place. 
He’s  been  trying  experiments  there  for 
years  and  years  with  new  seeds  and  made 
soils — and  all  sorts  of  ways  of  growing 
fruit — oh,  I don’t  understand  much  about 
it — I’m  not  clever — but  I know  he  could 
never  do  the  same  things  anywhere  else 
— not  unless  you  gave  him  another  life. 
He’ll  do  it — he’ll  go — for  my  sake.  But 
it  ’ll  break  his  heart.  And  why  should 
he  go?  What’s  the  reason — the  justice 
of  it?” 

Mrs.  Betts  rose,  and  with  her  hands  on 
her  sides  and  the  tears  on  her  cheeks  she 
bent  over  Marcia,  gasping  in  a kind  of 
frenzy.  There  was  no  acting  now. 

The  girl  of  twenty-two  was  deeply, 
painfully  moved.  She  put  out  her  hands 
gently  and  drew  Mrs.  Betts  down  again 
to  the  sofa  beside  her. 

aI’m  dreadfully  sorry  for  you!  I do 
wish  I could  help  you.  But  you  know 
what  Lord  and  Lady  William  think — 
what  Mr.  Newbury  thinks  about  divorced 
people  marrying  again.  You  know — how 
they’ve  set  a standard  all  their  lives — 
for  their  people  here.  How  can  they  go 
against  all  they’ve  ever  preached?  You 
must  see  their  point  of  view,  too.  You 
must  think  of  their  feelings.  They  hate 
— I’m  sure  they  hate — making  any  one 
unhappy.  But  if  one  of  the  chief  people 
on  the  estate  does  this — and  they  think  it 
wicked — how — ” 

“ Ah !”  cried  Mrs.  Betts,  eagerly  inter- 
rupting. “ But  now  please — please — Miss 
Coryston — listen!  This  is  what  I want 
— what  I beg  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Newbury  1 


I can’t  give  John  up — and  he’ll  never 
give  me  up.  But  I’ll  go  away — I’ll  go  to 
a little  cottage  John  has  — it  was  his 
mother’s,  in  Charnwood  Forest — far  away 
from  everybody.  Nobody  here  will  ever 
know!  And  John  will  come  to  see  me — 
whenever  he  can — whenever  his  work  will 
let  him.  He  will  come  over  in  the  motor 
— he’s  always  running  about  the  country 
— nobody  would  ever  notice.  It  might  be 
said  we’d  separated — so  we  should  have 
separated,  as  far  as  spending  our  lives 
together  goes.  But  I should  sometimes 
— sometimes  — have  my  John!  — for  my 
own — my  very  own — and  he  would  some- 
times have  me !” 

Sobs  came  tearing  through,  and  bowing 
her  face  upon  the  sofa,  Mrs.  Betts  shook 
from  head  to  foot. 

Marcia  sat  silent,  but  strangely  con- 
scious of  new  horizons  of  feeling — of  a 
deepening  life.  This  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  come  across  such  an  ex- 
perience, touched  so  nearly  on  passions 
and  sins  which  had  hitherto  been  to  her 
as  stage  phantoms  moving  in  a far  dis- 
tance. The  girl  of  to-day,  whatever  class 
she  belongs  to,  is  no  longer,  indeed,  reared 
in  the  conventional  innocence  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  moment  — a moment  differing 
wholly  from  that  immediately  before  it, 
no  less  than  from  those  which  have  come 
after  it.  The  manners,  the  plays,  the  talk 
of  our  generation  attack  such  an  in- 
nocence at  every  turn.  But  in  place  of 
an  indirect  and  hearsay  knowledge,  here, 
in  this  humble,  shabby  instance,  was,  for 
the  first  time,  the  real  stuff — the  real, 
miserable  thing — in  flesh  and  blood.  That 
was  new  to  her. 

And,  in  a flash  of  memory  and  associa- 
tion, there  passed  through  her  mind  the 
vision  of  the  Opera  House  blazing  with 
lights — Iphigeneia  on  the  stage,  wailing 
at  her  father’s  knees  in  an  agony  of  terror 
and  despair — and  Newbury’s  voice: 

“ This  is  the  death  she  shrinks  from — ” 

And  again,  as  the  beautiful  form,  erect 
and  calm  once  more,  swept  stately  to  its 
doom: 

“And  this — is  the  death  she  accepts!” 

Newbury’s  face,  as  he  spoke,  was  be- 
fore her,  quietly  smiling,  its  handsome 
features  alive  with  an  exaltation  which 
had  both  chilled  and  fascinated  the  girl 
looking  at  him.  As  she  remembered  it 
the  thought  arose:  “He  would  accept 
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any  martyrdom  for  himself  in  defense  of 
what  he  believes  and  loves — and  therefore 
he  will  inflict  it  inexorably  on  others. 
But  that’s  the  point!  For  oneself,  yes — 
but  for  others,  who  suffer,  and  don’t  be- 
lieve— suffer  horribly!” 

A look  of  resolution  came  into  the 
young  face.  She  tried  to  rouse  Mrs. 
Betts. 

“ Please  don’t  cry  so !”  she  said,  in  dis- 
tress. “ I see  what  you  mean.  I’ll  try 
and  put  it  to  Mr.  Newbury.  Nobody  here 
— you  think — need  know  anything  about 
you?  They’d  suppose  you’d  separated. 
Mr.  Betts  would  live  here,  and  you  would 
live  some  where  else.  That’s  what  you 
mean — isn’t  it?  That’s  all  anybody  need 
know  ?” 

Mrs.  Betts  raised  herself. 

“ That’s  it.  Of  course — you  see — we 
might  have  pretended  to  accept  Lord 
William’s  conditions,  and  then  have  de- 
ceived him.  But  my  husband  wouldn’t 
do  that.  He  simply  doesn’t  admit  that 
anybody  else  here  has  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  our  private  affairs.  But  he 
won’t  tell  lies  to  Lord  William  and  Mr. 
Edward.  If  they  won’t,  they  won’t!” 

She  sat  up,  drearily  controlling  her- 
self; and  began  to  smooth  back  her  hair 
and  put  her  hat  straight.  But  in  the 
middle  of  it  she  caught  Marcia’s  hand. 

“Miss  Coryston  — you’re  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Newbury — because  you  love 
him.  If  I lose  John — who  will  ever  give 
me  a kind  word — a kind  look  again?  I 
thought  at  last — I’d  found — a little  love. 
Even  bad  people  ” — her  voice  broke — 
“may  rejoice  in  that  — mayn’t  they? 
Christ  didn’t  forbid  them  that.” 

Her  piteous  look  hung  on  her  com- 
panion. The  tears  sprang  to  Marcia’s 
eyes.  Yet  her  temperament  did  not  tend 
to  easy  weeping;  and  at  the  root  of  her 
mind  in  this  very  moment  were  feelings 
of  repulsion  and  of  doubt,  mingled  with 
impressions  of  pity.  But  the  hours  at 
Hoddon  Grey  had  been  hours  of  deep  and 
transforming  emotion;  they  had  left  her 
a more  sensitive  and  responsive  human 
being. 

“I’ll  do  what  I can,”  she  said,  with 
slow  emphasis.  “ I promise  you  that  I’ll 
speak  to  Mr.  Newbury.” 

Mrs.  Betts  gave  her  effusive  thanks, 
which  somehow  jarred  on  Marcia;  she 
was  glad  when  they  were  over  and  Mrs. 


Betts  rose  to  go.  That  her  tearful  and 
disheveled  aspect  might  escape  the  ser- 
vants, Marcia  took  her  down  a side  stair- 
case of  the  vast  house,  and  piloted  her 
through  some  garden  paths.  Then  the 
girl  herself,  returning,  opened  a gate  into 
a wood,  where  an  undergrowth  of  wild 
roses  was  just  breaking  into  flower,  and 
was  soon  pacing  a mossy  path  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  the  house. 

She  found  herself  in  a strange  con- 
fusion of  mind.  She  still  saw  the  small, 
tear-stained  face,  the  dingy  finery,  the 
tormented  hair;  the  story  she  had  just 
heard  was  still  sounding  in  her  ears.  But 
what  really  held  her  was  the  question: 
“ Can  I move  Edward  ? — what  will  he  say 
to  me?” 

And,  in  the  stillness  of  the  wood,  all 
the  incidents  of  their  Sunday  together 
came  back  upon  her,  and  she  stood 
breathless  and  amazed  at  the  change 
which  had  passed  over  her  life.  Was  it 
really  she,  Marcia  Coryston,  who  had  been 
drawn  into  that  atmosphere  of  happy 
and  impassioned  religion? — drawn  with  a 
hand  so  gentle  yet  so  irresistible?  She 
had  been  most  tenderly  treated  by  them 
all,  even  by  that  pious  martinet  Lord 
William.  And  yet — how  was  it  that  the 
general  impression  was  that  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  had  been  “dealt 
with  ” — disciplined  — molded  — by  those 
who  had  a much  clearer  idea  than  she 
herself  had  of  what  she  was  to  do  and 
where  she  was  to  go  ? Out  of  her  mother’s 
company  she  had  been  hitherto  accus- 
tomed to  be  the  center  of  her  own  young 
world;  to  find  her  wishes,  opinions,  preju- 
dices eagerly  asked  for,  and  deferentially 
received.  And  she  knew  herself  naturally 
wilful,  conceited,  keen  to  have  her  owr 
way. 

But  at  Hoddon  Grey,  even  in  the  most 
intimate  and  beautiful  moments  of  the 
first  love-scenes  between  herself  and  New- 
bury, she  had  seemed  to  be  entering  upon 
— moving  in — a world  where  almost  noth- 
ing was  left  free  for  her  to  judge;  where 
what  she  thought  mattered  very  little,  be- 
cause it  was  taken  for  granted  that  she 
would  ultimately  think  as  Hoddon  Grey 
thought;  would  be  cherished,  indeed,  as 
the  latest  and  dearest  captive  of  the  Hod- 
don Grey  system  and  the  Hoddon  Grey 
beliefs. 

And  she  had  begun  already  to  know  the 
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exquisite,  the  intoxicating  joys  of  self- 
surrender.  Every  hour  had  revealed  to 
her  something  more  of  Newbury’s  lofty 
and  singular  character.  The  books  and 
occupations  amid  which  his  home  life  was 
passed,  the  letters  of  his  Oxford  friends 
to  him,  and  his  to  them;  one  letter  in 
particular,  from  his  chiefest  and  dearest 
friend,  congratulating  him  on  his  engage- 
ment, which  had  arrived  that  morning 
only:  these  things  had  been  for  Marcia 
so  many  steps  in  a new  land,  under  new 
stars.  The  mixture  in  the  man  she  was 
to  marry,  of  gaiety,  of  an  overflowing  en- 
joyment of  life,  expressing  itself  often  in 
an  endless  childish  joking — with  mystical 
sternness;  eager  love  of  beauty  in  art 
and  literature,  coupled  with  an  unbend- 
ing insistence  on  authority,  on  the 
Olrurch’s  law,  whether  in  doctrine  or  con- 
duct, together  with  an  absolute  refusal  to 
make  any  kind  of  terms  with  any  sort  of 
“ Modernisms,”  so  far  at  least  as  they 
affected  the  high  Anglican  ideal  of  faith 
and  practice: — in  relation  to  these  facts 
ef  Newbury’s  temperament  and  life,  she 
was  still  standing  bewildered,  half  yielding 
and  half  combative.  That  she  was  loved, 
she  knew — knew  it  through  every  vein 
and  pulse.  Newbury’s  delight  in  her,  his 
tender  worship  of  her,  seemed  to  enwrap 
and  encompass  her.  Now  as  she  sat  hid- 
den amid  the  June  trees,  trembling  un- 
der the  stress  of  recollection,  she  felt 
herself  cnskied,  exalted  by  such  love. 
What  could  he  see  in  her — what  was  there 
in  her — to  deserve  it? 

And  yet — and  yet!  Some  penetrating 
instinct  to  which  in  this  moment  of  soli- 
tude, of  unwilling  reflection,  she  could  not 
help  but  listen,  told  her  that  the  very  in- 
most soul  of  him  was  not  hers;  that  the 
deepest  foundation  of  his  life  was  no  hu- 
man affection,  but  the  rapture,  the  com- 
pelling vision  of  a mystical  faith.  And 
that  rapture  she  could  never  share; 
she  knew  herself ; it  was  not  in  her. 
One  moment  she  could  have  cried  out 
in  despair  over  her  own  limitations  and 
disabilities.  The  next  she  was  jealous — 
on  fire. 

Jealous! — that  was  the  real,  sadly  hu- 
man truth;  jealous,  as  women  have  al- 
ways been,  of  the  faith,  or  the  art,  or  the 
friendship  which  threatens  their  hold 
upon  the  lover.  And  there  stole  upon 
her  as  she  sat  musing  the  old,  old  tempta- 


tion— the  temptation  of  Psyche — to  test 
and  try  this  man,  who  was  to  bring  her 
into  bondage,  before  the  bonds  were  yet 
quite  set.  She  was  honestly  touched  by 
Mrs.  Betts’s  6tory.  To  her,  in  her  first 
softness  of  love,  it  seemed  intolerably 
hard  and  odious  that  two  people  who 
clung  to  each  other  should  be  forcibly 
torn  apart;  two  people  whom  no  law,  but 
only  an  ecclesiastical  scruple,  condemned. 
Surely  Edward  would  accept,  and  per- 
suade his  father  to  accept,  the  compro- 
mise which  the  husband  and  wife  sug- 
gested. If  Mrs.  Betts  withdrew  from  the 
scene — from  the  estate — would  not  this 
satisfy  everybody?  What  further  scandal 
could  there  be?  She  went  on  arguing  it 
with  herself;  but  all  the  time  the  real, 
deepest  motive  at  work  was  not  so  much 
sympathy  as  a kind  of  excited  restlessness 
— curiosity.  She  saw  herself  pleading  with 
Edward,  breaking  down  his  resistance, 
winning  her  cause;  and  then,  instead 
of  triumphing,  flinging  herself  into  his 
arms,  to  ask  pardon  for  daring  to  fight 
him. 

The  happy  tears  blinded  her,  and  fell 
unheeded.  Until  a mocking  reaction 
dried  them.  “ Oh,  what  a fool ! — what  a 
fool!” 

And  running  through  the  wood  she 
came  out  into  the  sunshine  at  its  farther 
end — a blaze  of  sun  upon  the  lake,  its 
swans,  its  stone  - rimmed  islands,  and 
statuary,  on  the  gray  - white  front  of 
the  pillared  and  porticoed  house,  stretch- 
ing interminably.  The  flowers  shone  in 
the  stiff  beds;  a rain  of  blossom  drifted 
through  the  air.  Everything  glittered 
and  sparkled.  It  was  Corinthian,  pre- 
tentious, artificial;  but  as  Marcia  hurried 
up  the  broad  middle  walk  between  the 
queer  gods  and  goddesses,  whom  some 
pupil  of  Bernini’s  had  manufactured  in 
Rome  for  a Coryston  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  she  was  in  love  with  the  scene, 
which  in  general  she  disliked;  in  love 
with  the  summer;  in  love  above  all  with 
the  quick  life  of  her  own  mind  and 
body.  . . . 

There  were  persons  talking  in  her 
mother’s  sitting-room — Sir  Wilfrid,  Ar- 
thur, and  Coryston — she  perceived  them 
through  the  open  windows.  The  sight  of 
Arthur  suddenly  sobered  her  and  di- 
verted her  thoughts.  For  if  Newbury 
now  held  the  chief  place  in  her  mind,  her 
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mother  still  reigned  there.  She — Marcia 
— must  be  on  the  spot  to  protect  her 
mother — in  case  protection  were  wanted, 
and  Coryston  and  Sir  Wilfrid  had  not 
succeeded  yet  in  bringing  that  mad  fel- 
low to  his  senses.  Ah!  but  they  had  all  a 
new  helper  and  counselor  now — in  Ed- 
ward. Let  Coryston  abuse  him  to  her  if 
he  dared!  She  would  know  how  to  de- 
fend him. 

She  hurried  on. 

Simultaneously  from  the  garden  door 
of  the  library  a figure  emerged,  a man 
with  some  books  under  his  arm.  She 
recognized  Lester,  and  a rush  of  some- 
thing which  was  partly  shyness  and  part- 
ly a delicious  pride  came  over  her  to 
delay  her  steps. 

They  met  under  the  wide,  open  colon- 
nade which  carried  the  first  story  of  the 
house.  Lester  came  toward  her  smiling 
and  flushed. 

“ IVe  just  heard,”  he  said ; “ I do  con- 
gratulate you.  It’s  splendid!” 

She  gave  him  her  hand ; and  he  thought 
as  he  looked  at  her  how  happiness  had 
beautified  and  transformed  her.  All  that 
was  imperfect  in  the  face  seemed  to  have 

[to  bk  e< 


fallen  into  harmony;  and  her  dark  bloom 
had  never  been  so  lovely. 

“Yes,  I’m  very  happy.  He’ll  keep  me 
in  order!  At  least  he’ll  try.”  Her  eyes 
danced. 

“ Everybody  seems  extremely  pleased,” 
he  said,  walking  at  her  side,  and  not  in- 
deed knowing  what  to  say. 

“ Except  Coryston,”  replied  Marcia, 
calmly.  “ I shall  have  a bad  time  with 
him.” 

“ Stand  up  to  him !”  he  laughed.  “ His 
bark  is  worse  than  his  bite.  Ah — ” 

A sudden  sound  of  vehement  voices 
overhead  — Lady  Coryston’s  voice  and 
Arthur’s  clashing — startled  them  both. 

“ Oh,  I must  go !”  cried  Marcia,  frown- 
ing and  paling.  “ Thank  you — thank  you 
so  much.  Good-by.” 

And  she  ran  into  the  house.  Lester 
remained  rooted  in  the  shadows  of  the 
colonnade  for  a minute  or  two,  looking 
after  her,  with  a set,  abstracted  face. 
Then  the  sound  of  the  altercation  over- 
head smote  him  too  with  alarm.  He 
moved  quickly  away,  lest  through  the 
open  windows  he  might  catch  what  was 
said. 
fTINUED.] 


Folk-Song 

BY  LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

BACK  she  came  through  the  flaming  dusk, 

And  her  mother  spoke  and  said: 

“What  gives  your  eyes  that  dancing  light, 

What  makes  your  Ups  so  strangely  bright. 

And  why  are  your  cheeks  so  red?” 

“ Oh,  mother,  the  berries  I ate  in  the  lane 
Have  left  a stain.”  , 

Back  she  came  through  the  faltering  dusk. 

And  her  mother  spoke  and  said: 

“You  are  weeping;  your  footstep  is  heavy  with  care — 
What  makes  you  totter  and  cling  to  the  stair, 

And  why  do  you  hang  your  head?” 

“Oh,  mother — oh,  mother — you  never  can  know — 

I loved  him  so!” 
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BY  HERMAN  3CHEFFAUER 


IT  was  in  Bruges,  Bruges  la  mortc, 
that  the  thought  first  flashed  upon 
Francis  Brill.  He  sat  on  a balcony 
of  a cafe  above  the  river,  sipping  his 
grenadine.  He  felt  absolutely  safe  and 
secure.  London  and  the  law  and  Eula- 
lia lay  far  behind.  The  damage  he  had 
sustained  in  the  accident  aboard  the 
steamer  which  had  brought  him  over  a 
riotous  Channel  to  Ostend  now  served 
to  disguise  him  perfectly.  A broad,  white 
bandage  ran  entirely  across  his  face.  It 
held  in  place  a small  wooden  splint, 
which  in  turn  held  his  nose.  The  band- 
age even  gave  to  him  a feeling  of  dash 
and  bravado.  He  was  well  aware  that 
his  blue  eyes  looked  boldly  over  the 
edge  of  the  snowy  linen — like  a robber’s 
through  a mask.  To  be  sure,  the  fact 
that  the  injured  organ  was  the  nose 
detracted  somewhat  from  the  majesty  of 
the  bandage.  But  are  not  the  most 
heroic  soldiers  sometimes  wounded  in 
the  nose? — or  the  most  gallant  duelists? 
The  Belgian  ladies,  he  felt  certain,  would 
take  him  for  a duelist. 

It  had  been  a straight  and  aristocratic 
nose,  the  particular  pride  of  Francis 
Brill.  During  the  stormy  Channel  pas- 
sage there  had  been  a catastrophe.  Brill 
had  been  flung  against  the  ship’s  rail 
and  his  nose  broken.  It  would  heal  and 
be  as  straight  as  before,  the  ship’s  sur- 
geon had  assured  him,  as  he  set  and 
swathed  it  in  lint  and  linen. 

This  dapper  little  man,  the  dandified 
clerk  of  Webbe  & Trelling,  the  solicitors. 


had  fled  from  London  three  days  before. 
In  his  wallet  were  notes  to  the  value  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  should  at 
that  moment  have  been  lying  to  the 
credit  of  his  employers  at  their  bank. 
Far  off,  in  a fiat  in  Battersea,  so  far  off 
that  flat  and  occupant  already  seemed 
like  dim  ghosts  of  some  other  existence, 
there  was  a plain,  stout,  and  elderly 
woman,  with  red  - rimmed  eyes,  who 
hugged  a fat  dachshund  against  her 
heaving  bosom  and  bemoaned  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  her  young,  ele- 
gant husband.  This  was  Mrs.  Eulalia 
Brill. 

Bruges,  the  dead  city,  now  suddenly 
awoke.  There  were  distant  cries'  in  the 
streets,  cries  that  came  clamorously 
nearer.  An  old  man  with  newspapers 
burst  into  the  peace  of  Brill’s  cafe  bal- 
cony. So  Brill,  who  was  able  to  read 
French,  bought  a paper. 

One  glance  at  the  head-line  caused 
him  to  cry  out  with  horror.  Feverishly 
he  read  the  account  of  the  catastrophe 
at  sea.  The  flies  reveled  about  his  for- 
gotten glass  of  brilliant  grenadine.  As 
he  read  the  list  of  the  survivors  and  the 
drowned,  icy  thrills  went  through  his 
blood.  A name  caught  his  eye;  lie  start- 
ed so  violently  that  the  iron  cafe  chair 
grated  half  a foot  across  the  floor.  There 
stood  his  own  name  in  plain  print — 
Francis  Brill!  He  was  among  the 
drowned!  And  as  he  sat  staring,  it  was 
as  if  he  were  sinking  slowly  out  of  the 
world  of  reality,  as  if  the  waters  of  his 
old  life  were  closing  over  his  head.  The 
miserable  luck  which  had  followed  him 
through  life  was  at  last  releasing  its 
clutch,  lie  was  escaping  from  all  dan- 
ger of  pursuit,  of  shame,  of  imprison- 
ment. Eulalia  was  a widow,  and  he — 
well,  he  could  be  born  again.  He  felt  an 
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pounds  drum -'  In-3  omphu.ur-;  FnmrH  ' \Vhon  Bnll  linally  jwiiovod  tbo  sphni- 
TvriK  had  run  away  f rum  h»-  dio wAh.  and  iuorr  wrapping  from  hid  uu<>r*  J-i.*;>u* 
<dderiy  wih  ; Fraomy  Brill  had  ♦v>um’  to  . pilfili  tm**of  lie  simple  with  horror.  Tho 
JBruy:<>,  mOorod  thin  liuF  .-ulY-,  and  sat:  ti o.sn  that  bad  bt*?n  straight  and  ?,n«‘k 
•down  vvijli  bandimiaF  faun  to  oti.ioy  Ins  whs.  now  bunkod  and  :i.».u<ilim\  Its  ht^iu 
Lrbv--  of  pmitiy  c rotnad in o foil  k was  ourwod . ridgw sat  liko  mu nptfu 
CiUJftli.'-r  S.I  !•;!(,  >xt.n  J>Ut<j  tiin  i)is  ■ \%Mt  fur  tliiit  *|>UoioS  of : OOSO, 

wnhyt,  tfpd  hini  Tutdltf  tip.,  It  it  was  not  irminiar.  S^)n  Rrill  fiat- 

wa?  * Ihurfiwr  wl^:- tW;  u*n?d  IWin.soJt  that  U Iml  a 

4 ivrr  it  yvyt'k  through  iltujms  tho  dead.  and  sristootntir  h»>k,  that  it  >mj$i  m 
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was  now  . finite  own  features  .onf^rtomn  liiin  from  flu* 


mm*< 

a rUff(Ttmt  b‘in^  fronv Fraiim?  Rriil; : front  pasii'O  of  the  illustrated  rfailies  nod 

m retime d f<?  Ostoml  and  irmtle*  iron-  weeklies  outspread  M every  book  - -htlk 
*Ti  at  honio  at  the  Cijafcio^  He  i^nohled  Ho  wo.-  astounded  n>  mv  ('vmi.  the  rouii.it, 

«*  h‘(iic\  ]h?>t  fifty  pounds;  then  .?os>o<f to  hire  of  tuV  Fokiiifv  -raring  at  iiijn 

play..  In  a few  week*  an  incKpr^ibh-  b»’*ide  his  tmfig  v Mrs  Kitlalta  Bril),  the 
heredor#  ot-ereaine  him,  then  a Sere*-  bereiived  wh!<ny,  r\viio^f'  a^urnKf'd  lipari  is 
nostalgia  fnr  Loti  don.  ITo.W^on  tci  low  eanaolifci  1>#  thy  mie  Uvoncht  that  l#r 
iw^ion&Mv  for  tlW^M  tmd  ^nmidk  gallant  husbaiul  died  like  a Iu  to.” 

da:  places,  even  r in":  lie  l.liMj  kii.AMi.  Then,  one  day,  f lu  poster*  of  •* ho  news- 

Iwn  KnJtflio*$  faer  snenM'd  *\ve»*tVr  mui.1  veil tiers*  IhnmvJ  **yth  the  lines*  BriJi 
hljVdar  |hon  he  had  ever  fbontihf  if: --  u 1 vL-oLvr !.  . TM-Uimor  liedeewed  by 


tftras&Pf  r whothc’t,.  having  }^n  I yairors \ aiway*  tusuked  Inin.  Mn -notr 
Brill,  with  hh  In  ron  ■ doutn  trumpeted  in  a uMrld  of  newspaper---  n tabe,  phuu- 
dm*u4?hnnt  the  Vrurhh  end  brie:/  now  tout  e.vMmo*’.  DeieonMi //ur--  Pom.  that 
■tifttiirally  as;  yVurttfty  : )iVs  lifcbtjfy  Might 

it  would  not  U<  >o  h-  for  loin  to  \>?onr^  ’to  u'sead  .him!  Vet,  $&*[>!  *>•-  id-  t^aiv.  hr 

baek  to  London ' With  the  or.1  ion  eorbd  o=0;  leave  hb  helmed  Hf>;md . i * « ; r 

puKiveiins&  with  Khi^b  be  bib  iu,,med  Kt^nt  Afmd,  .nor  Ph'iox/ti jf.lv.,  ho-  b. 
Hh-  oldorL  Knh'di.i.  VaorvOn..;  .!,»  r io  hb  ability  hr-  row  1^,1. 0 . o.»..  .«,-  g $tO#$ 

rndN  wiflt  thv  -niiu  ra^hnn^  whir}* -had  of  Id-'  oor.,-  'V-l  m (iiV\ 
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Despite  hep  Heukf  in  his  Death,  she  recognized  him 


but  he  would  soon  establish  his  identity,  and  embrace  her.  But  just  then  a for* 
Ifow  absurd  for  her  to  go  on  living  in  that  amiable  polirrimm  wont  looming  by,  and 
dingy  mans  of  little  tints — stuffy  habits*  the  eyes  beneath  the  blue  helmet  were 
tions,  full  of  noisy  children.  II  r won  hi  eas  t upon  him  with  an  unmistakable  look 
long  ngo  have  removed  to  some  fashion-  of  m-piei.m.  Thus  did  the  terror  of  the 
able  hotel  or  apart Meut-ho use  and  sur-  law  triumph  over  the  reviving  love  in 
rounded  himself  with  svbnritish  luxury.  the  bosom  of  Courtney  Haville,  For  a 
One  evening  he  saw  Eulalia  come  wad-  little  while  he  remained  rigid  and  mo- 
di ing  out  of  the  entrance  with  a basket  t ionless,  braced  against  the  brick  wall, 
on  her  ami.  Mops,  the  dachshund,  with  and  then  slunk  back  to  bis  shabby  little 
his  long,  bolster-1  ike  body,  crooked  legs,  hotel  in  a side  street  near  Charing  Cross, 
and  flapping  ears,  ambled  behind  her,  No,  to  return  was  impossible.  Eulalia 
yapping.  The  sight  of  Mops,  a picture  must  remain  the  widow  of  Francis  Brill ; 
of  fat  and  glistening  comfort.  nettled  and  ho  himself  must  remain  Cmirimy 
him.  but  the  vision  of  Eulalia,  dressed  Saville.  Let  her  go  on  living  with  the 
in  the  deepest  and  densest  mourning,  detested  .Mops;  her  delirious  infatuation 
simply  devastated  Ins  heart.  “Eulalia!”  b»r  that  pump*  red  brute  was  enough  |<< 
la  * was  about  to  cry.  A wild  uhfuiW  console  her. 

seized  him  to  rush  across  Palmyra  (\»urt  It  was  Mops,  however,  who  brought 
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them  together  once  more.  It  chanced 
that  one  sunny  afternoon,  as  Saville  sat 
half  dozing  on  a bench  in  Hyde  Park, 
listening  to  the  band,  he  suddenly  heard 
a bark  and  felt  tiny  paws  scratching  at 
his  trousers,  and  a soft,  moist  muzzle 
thrust  against  his  hand.  He  awoke  and 
stared  into  the  round  and  shining  eyes 
of  Mops.  There  was  a chain  attached 
to  his  collar,  and  from  the  upper  end 
of  this  chain  a voice,  a well -remembered 
voice,  fell  upon  his  ears,  as  the  erected 
dachshund,  with  protruding  tongue,  pop- 
ping eyes,  and  paws  threshing  the  air, 
was  drawn  backward  on  his  hinder  legs. 

“ Mops,  Mops,  you  naughty  dog,  come 
here !”  cried  the  voice.  “ I beg  your  par- 
don, sir,”  it  added,  affably. 

He  looked  up  and  met  the  eyes  of 
Eulalia.  Her  full,  red  visage  grew  pale 
as  tallow,  her  broad  bosom  heaved,  her 
eyes  blinked.  Despite  her  belief  in  his 
death,  despite  his  unusual  shabbiness, 
despite  his  Wellingtonian  nose  and  rus- 
set-colored beard,  she  recognized  him. 
She  flung  back  the  heavy  crape  veil  from 
her  face  and  cried : 

“ Francis  Brill!” 

The  next  moment,  swaying  ponderous- 
ly, she  had  collapsed  on  the  seat  beside 
him.  The  sudden  impact  caused  the  solid 
frame  of  the  bench  to  groan  and  creak. 
The  terrified  Saville  began  fanning  the 
face  of  his  widow  with  the  newspaper 
he  carried.  In  a few  moments  the 
sharp  eyes  which  had  so  often  blazed 
with  wrath  opened  and  looked  into  his, 
mildly  and  tenderly. 

“Francis,  Francis  — and  alive!”  mur- 
mured Eulalia.  “But  what  a change! 
What  has  happened  to  your  nose?  And 
you  with  a beard ! I’d  never  have  known 
you  if  Mops  hadn’t  carried  on  that  way. 
And  you’re  not  drowned !” 

“Not  so  loud,  my  dear!”  whispered 
Courtney  Saville;  “you  see,  only  my 
name  was  drowned — same  name,  differ- 
ent man.” 

“ And  it’s  not  true — all  that  Webbe  <fc 
T rolling  said — ?” 

Courtney  Saville  made  no  reply,  but 
stared  at  his  discolored  spats. 

“ Oh,  Francis  Brill,  how  could  you,  how 
could  you !”  cried  his  widow,  mourn- 
fully. 

Iler  voice  began  to  irritate  him  as  of 
old. 


“Hush!”  he  replied,  fiercely.  “Don’t 
call  me  by  that  name!  My  new  name  is 
Courtney  Saville — do  you  hear? — Court- 
ney Saville!” 

He  then  made  his  position  clear — and 
the  state  of  his  finances.  Eulalia  was 
shocked.  She  was  shocked  no  less  at  the 
state  of  his  clothes,  which  he  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  keep  smart. 

“ There’s  a rent  in  your  sleeve,”  said 
she.  “Come  home  with  me,  Frank.” 

“ Eulalia,  please  remember  that  my 
name  isn’t  Frank,”  he  exclaimed,  hoarse- 
ly. “Remember  that,  if  you  don’t  wish 
to  land  me  in  jail.” 

She  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
from  the  park.  She  hailed  a taxi-cab 
with  a wild  flourish  of  her  parasol.  He 
made  a feeble  pretense  of  astonishment 
at  her  extravagance.  In  the  seclusion 
of  the  cab  she  clasped  him  to  her  billowy 
bosom  and  wept.  Then  and  there  she 
told  him  of  the  great  windfall  which  had 
come  so  unexpectedly  from  Australia. 

He  affected  to  be  greatly  surprised, 
patted  her  back  with  an  amiable  toler- 
ance, and  said  that,  after  all,  she  was  the 
greatest  fortune  any  man  could  have. 
Mops,  the  jealous  and  peevish,  began  to 
growl.  Then  a panic  seemed  to  seize 
Eulalia.  She  clutched  the  tube  that 

communicated  with  the  chauffeur  and 

shouted,  “Stop!” 

The  machine  stopped. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  asked  Sa- 

ville. 

“ Come,  we  must  get  out,”  she  an- 
swered, in  her  old  masterful  way. 

They  got  out,  and  Eulalia  paid  the 
driver  from  a purse  which,  as  Saville 
observed,  blazed  with  gold  as  it  opened 
its  leather  jaws.  This  sight  caused  him 
to  strangle  the  imprecations  whfch  he 
was  preparing  to  hurl  at  her  because 
of  her  incomprehensible  action. 

“ May  I ask,  my  dear,”  he  said,  blandly. 

“ why  you  stopped  the  car  in  mid-career 
half-way  to  Battersea  to  dump  me  out 
on  the  curb  ?” 

“ I Ye  just  thought  of  it,  Francis — 
what  did  you  say  you  called  yourself 
now?  You  can’t  come  home  with  me! 
What  would  the  neighbors  say?  They 
wouldn’t  recognize  you,  and  that — that 
would  ruin  my  reputation!  And  if  they 
did  recognize  you,  it  would  ruin — I mean 
it  would  be  bad  for  you.” 
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p invHu^id  always  lia^  IiusWnil,  ho 


i Cmiytviey 


matter 

to'  jmh 'ami  bah  at  tlife  words  $i  hi>  rrafte-  whether  he  Imre.  ihi^  name  or  that  3mo*<* 
hubm  widow.  i la*  ioeio  of  the  At*  words*  \)r^  Brill.  lunvovcr,  held  the  balance  of 
wa=j  mnm*aduhbv  Thr  (litheohy  Wii>-  and  v/ben  jatb>ns  between 

strived  by  »<nri;  nioro  oprCMMir  >f  i‘r  ;!l'u  Hu*  \vithev  utul  her  lamented  &W?  o:niu> 
l-ojrj-c  omi  ysdractum  from  n liv^  Mmrj*  to  a H^ibktiil.  ilmu  the-  «Vjulib¥v  imv-v 
ami soreremnv.  *>f'fuaod  to  ojwi  amt  8pok»‘  mere  fmribly 

’'Y»i\i  may  write  rim,  b>i» ? il  - f meifi  Hum  words. 

< •MiHi]i  i,"  >•«» id  t hi  dead  tu-mV  relief  : <. %/vi r« sab]  Eulalia,  firmly,  ‘\vnit 

"We  nto  - 1 } ju  t i pt  |]p  mr<-em  or  -pnrl^  know  yon  hav»*  been  prommioed  h^nlly 
uiU.il  w van  make  other  aimaneemeiimT  do*»<j,  Lot  ry  in-  married  furaht,  Then 
S,»  tin*',  met  ‘in 'Hu*  #fi,d  pn*rfcs  we  can:  po  'liinl-livi*.;  hi  Brighton.;  ns  >mj* 

;nul  mydy  other  ;>rr«u»L’<  Ami  wide 

km\\  time.  nr  the  elo-m  yjf  rhe  interview-  S*»  H.ev  wi  re  nnVrrb.i  nual'm  ami  Mr* 
f bo  worn  feather  fmr-v  of  its  Eramds  Brill.  widow,  the  wife 

trobtan.  V'MiiteUf*,.  Tie  slnAverl  how  easy  . of  hYunmy  tfaviihy  WheW,  and 'they 
it  would  \n  foe  her  *«V  leave  t|n*  )■>,;« . - -h  m-  wrfit  1.0  • Bv»*  H»  on  o'M'  vyvrv  ‘ww-v  at 
at.  li?(tn*r^*:H  b-r . mao*  ions.  rk'^vherm.  Bawd  it  on,  a b-jivc  er.  ol.iov  that 

who.ro  die  .to i-^ht 'Valor  he  jmmd  by  'ium  m-i-em*  d mii;*ht.,b.  e.  ' 

. <Uid  W kmavn  A-<  Mr-.  • 'm.inmy  S*n*fih-.  oral  emmic-  • s-Mvilb-  we.s  the 

Ho  -U^eMoii  5 invert  ol  I'biejrO  o-^‘  .uW-eeb  iO  bo 

p|c*ee  wbern  tbo\  vvero  both  mtkivw‘t;  n.Jv  a Uov-b:  of  hk  >J(]  .oK  ..bowoo 
To  Afr^i  Brill  Ibis  kirn  savoh  A of  Hmui^b  i> v m>  no\y  o i »?  1 tln  u.  Tulalia 

ihina-  highly  imme.riil  f?  ore«t  brr  ;rl<»\Vr*i  wa'b  !«rV/  b.*?in!-  ami  hnpiMJm ■•>'•• 
o^rbnmly  to  nill  l.n*r  bn^iwithl  ].c  .v.ii'l'cteo  it  ii  --oi  .«?  ;vv.vrcl  boor;.  - 

• nanny;  • it  nm<Ir  !»im  6x0*ffc«  nlnio^f  a fiHimii  a.-!  y.M<  ? rb^.nf^b  >h<;rr 

Mruuirrr.  PavilJe  did  bis  b.^t.  to- ' pc/ikd'  vooboitr/Hoii  . '.Vions  loo.  ty 

iu\t  ti*  her  lhats  on»m  byr  hmbaml.  hr-  o??  ilnyi  t.m  pj|  b.?r  lay  too.  yrev 
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heavier-  nod  romnler.  Then,  Very  ^eiHly  hm;^  with  the  firm  until  after  her  death, 
ami  soft ly,  Gumpey  dh*  . Uvfl'm  to  Ami  that,  fafc*.  a\Uit- <] v consuleriiig’  how 

hti$K?y 

S'fy'T  Adf  : the  life  'VViis  ^VfiH-thi ••  .ul‘; 

b*m»l  ilaxitii  E a In  j in,  Virh  \ pev-uliar  in  her  uun  , whieh  implied  Mai  Al  !.  wniplri 
^rhu  tininn-"?  \u  her  few-  and  sbowfu^  then  he  well  with  liirtu 
haif  a ih^eu  eh;n-f  iu^'wn  iL  i'>-*ni  fftnj  day  on  the  huy  1 li/ >ii i tf 

very  ||en fly  an, I -v»nh,  that  •'he  hm/iy  (vnuds  lu»mr  * w r hefofe  boh.  o d.w.liim 
the  riirlUtYd  hfer  to  Fr.M»;*:fe 
life-tv-  wWo,  anti  proper  fhm 
retain  eoofnd  of  flu*  ciuiiii 
hpm  th<y  aUvieeuf  her  A&ieimrs 
i:  Your  soifelfors f*  asked  Savilbv  & 

Wlm  are  they  a- ere  hmmeYmpfe  tjnonrels  between  thorn , 

VVehhr  4;  Tndluntd;  nn^vred  hi*  ft#  in  the  oh]  uoyon>file  enf-and-dog  day* 
wife,  wntehiug  the  * ilref  of  bet  slink  at;  Hotter-, -.a  An*!  very  fjrv/jiii?ntjy  there 

A ohill  erept  «v*r . Stfy:r]}^Vy}^«f  1'.;  ’-  il$Y : -wrfcty  .df$v  whe#  Brill*  lifei  wWy 

broke:  ant  into  paafebnore  irpo^efe^  w i 'iie< I hirmfer  lyftig,  in  the  pi a*-e  of  life 

rt|?tfh)4.  her  telly,  her  miduufuhm>*  hov-  namesake  i»f- .the  hatpv.ni  of\fhfe*ea;  .' 

ard  Limwif.  He  bferm'd  ami  najuh  d aiul  Xevrwrheb^s,  .SaviUeV  dem-omor  tow 
?hreyn.o-e  «i  fe  r,  buf  Eulalia  Diet  every  ' verb  his  Eulalia  was  now  mtorkod  by 

Mf/\Y  'Uftaek  with  the  shxm.  luwhabahle  i*m>lar  rostralht,  \V:h'W^V<>r..  h«G  tVH 

TJetvTrfiiH.W.hon  ■ *Shfe.  would  mb  i her  make  fonwl  fo.fierre  denunrfeHoh1 v/*r- Tt^Jliojf^ 
tUv  hiraey  iVi  him  nor  ijii iiiptf  fifrr  he  t hrtu§rfit  of  Krudr  ' 


.h(e*«l  y.  da  ppsbfeo,  ,.f  a mert  pen* 
riIJ«\  l>  and  j irpi.fe  life  wife.  At  ii-;np-  lher< 
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immovable  Mops,  on  her  lap,  regarding 
her  young  husband  calmly,  as  with  the 
eyes  of  a judge,  Saville  writhed.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  parading  up  and 
down  the  Esplanade,  swinging  his  cane 
and  sporting  his  elegant  clothes.  Find- 
ing his  threats  in  vain,  he  strove  to  be 
as  pleasant  to  Eulalia  as  possible.  And 
this  life  went  on  for  five  years.  Eulalia 
was  fatter  than  ever,  Saville  was  growing 
stout  and  gray,  and  Mops  had  developed 
into  a swollen,  lethargic  sausage,  who 
basked  continually  in  the  lap  of  his  mis- 
tress, where  Saville  surveyed  him  with 
a furtive  but  glowering  hate. 

One  day  Eulalia  did  not  come  down 
to  breakfast.  Mops  began  to  howl  dis- 
mally from  within  her  room.  When 
Saville  went  up  to  see  what  was  amiss, 
he  found  Eulalia  with  a placid  expression 
on  her  face,  but  quite  cold.  Mops  had 
mounted  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  when  the  husband  approached  he 
bared  his  teeth.  Then  something  over- 
came Saville’s  shrunken  little  heart.  He 
knelt  down  by  the  bed,  close  to  the  howl- 
ing Mops,  and  wept  aloud.  The  feeling 
of  relief  which,  as  he  had  once  imagined, 
would  fill  his  heart  when  Eulalia  had 
given  up  the  ghost,  was  not  there,  but 
in  its  place  bitter  regret  and  self-reproach. 

After  the  stately  funeral  came  the 
greatest  ordeal  of  all.  And  this  was  to 
face  the  firm  of  solicitors  who  had  once 
been  his  employers.  Which  member 
would  come  to  Brighton  to  attend  to 
the  matter  of  the  will — the  easy,  benev- 
olent Webbe,  or  the  sharp-eyed  Trelling, 
the  implacable  Trelling  who  had  revealed 
his  theft  to  the  public? 

When  the  hour  came  for  the  reading 
of  the  will,  he  ordered  the  drawing-room 
to  be  discreetly  darkened.  He  put  on  a 
pair  of  smoked  pince-nez,  which  he  had 
often  worn  on  the  beach  when  the  sea- 
dazzle  was  too  bright  for  his  blue  eyes. 
He  practised  speaking  in  the  subdued, 
monotonous  tone  of  a grief-stricken  man. 
Anxiously  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
thick  carpet.  Now  and  again  he  peered 
out  between  the  slits  in  the  Venetians. 
At  last  there  came  a knock. 

“ Mr.  Trelling,”  announced  old  Gattle, 
the  butler. 

It  was  indeed  the  junior  partner. 
But  how  changed!  The  years  that  had 
elapsed  had  used  him  harshly.  Saville 
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no  longer  recognized  him.  The  hair  that 
had  been  black  had  disappeared,  reveal- 
ing a shining  pate;  the  once  straight 
back  was  bent ; the  sharp,  black  eyes  were 
faded  and  stared  owlishly  through  thick 
magnifying-lenses.  Even  the  voice,  once 
loud  and  resolute,  was  broken.  The  re- 
doubtable Trelling  was  not  only  the  gaun4 
shadow  and  feeble  echo  of  himself,  Ik 
was  evidently  racked  by  some  sinister 
disease. 

“Mr.  Saville,”  he  said,  advancing  with 
outstretched  hands,  “permit  me  to  offer 
my  sincere  condolences.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  his  former  clerk, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  light. 

He  shook  the  hand  which  had  branded 
him  publicly  as  a thief  and  robbed  him 
of  his  posthumous  glory. 

“It  is  a sad  duty  I have  come  to  per- 
form— the  last  duty  for  our  worthy  client, 
Mrs.  Saville.” 

The  solicitor  drew  a folded  paper  from 
his  pocket,  a stiff  and  crackling  paper 
that  bore  seals  and  stamps.  Then  he  sat 
down  in  an  arm-chair  and  began  to  read. 
The  lonely  and  disconsolate  Mops,  whim- 
pering softly,  crept  into  the  room.  Ho 
crouched  down  near  the  solicitor’s  feet 
and  looked  at  Saville  with  melancholy 
eyes.  Slowly,  one  by  one,  the  fatal  and 
devastating  details  fell  from  Trelling’s 
lips. 

The  provisions  of  the  will  literally 
scattered  the  fortune  of  Uncle  Hector 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  — to 
nephews  who  were  farmers  in  Canada, 
to  nieces  who  were  governesses  in  France, 
to  a cousin  who  had  married  a merchant 
in  South  Africa,  to  a brother,  a mission- 
ary in  Shantung.  There  were  several 
bequests  to  charity,  the  size  of  which 
caused  a cold  sweat  to  break  out  on  the 
widower’s  brow.  There  was  a stiff  sum 
set  aside  for  a drinking  - fountain  at 
Hove;  another  for  a memorial  window 
in  the  parish  church.  A liberal  amount 
was  left  to  old  Gattle,  and  then1  was  some- 
thing for  Mrs.  Dawes,  the  cook.  As  these 
items  fell  in  cold  and  colorless  tones  from 
the  attorney’s  lips,  the  hopes  of  Courtney 
Saville  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  his 
heart  writhed  and  rebelled  within  him. 
Suddenly  Trelling  paused,  peered  closely 
at  the  paper  with  his  weakened  eyes, 
murmured,  “Most  remarkable!”  then 
read  on : 
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“ To  the  firm  of  Webbe  & Trelling  I 
bequeath  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
in  restitution  of  that  amount  purloined 
by  my  former  husband,  Francis  Brill, 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  firm.” 

“How  commendable  1”  remarked  the 
solicitor. 

Saville’s  knees  were  trembling  — the 
words  were  like  a 
judgment  out  of  the 
past.  Eulalia  was 
avenging  herself.  Per- 
haps she  would  even 
betray  him  to  his 
enemy ! Relentlessly 
Trelling  read  on  in  his 
flat,  brittle  voice: 

“ To  my  husband, 

Courtney  Saville,  I 
bequeath  the  use  of 
this  house,  and  my 
beloved  friend  and  in- 
separable companion, 

Mops.  It  is  my  wish 
that  my  husband  cher- 
ish and  tenderly  pro- 
vide for  him  during 
the  course  of  his. 

Mops’s,  natural  life. 

For  this  purpose  my 
husband  is  to  receive 
the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  per  an- 
num and  the  use  of 
the  house.  On  the 
death  of  the  dog  Mops, 
both  house  and  money 
are  to  revert  to  my 
brother  Fergus,  of 
Shantung.” 

There  came  a groan  from  Saville. 
Crumpled  in  soul  and  body,  he  sank  into 
a chair.  Then  Mops — Mops  the  master. 
Mops  the  heir.  Mops  the  madly  and  pas- 
sionately adored  — hearing  his  name 
spoken,  began  to  yap.  To  Saville’s  ears 
it  was  a yapping  of  triumph  and  not  of 
grief.  Almost  it  seemed  as  if  the  voice 
of  Eulalia  was  piercing  through  the  voice 
of  her  “ beloved  friend  and  inseparable 
companion.”  It  was  as  if  he  had  again 
lost  his  identity. 

He  knew  that  he  shook  hands  mechan- 
ically with  that  evil  phantom  of  his  past, 
solicitor  Trelling,  who  vanished,  after 
divers  fresh  condolences.  Now  he  sat 


alone  in  the  darkened  room  of  the  empty 
house,  full  of  strange  wonder  rather 
than  resentment  at  Eulalia’s  ironic  jest. 
And  once  more  deep  envy  of  the  oth- 
er Francis  Brill  stole  over  him,  Brill 
the  hero,  who  had  gone  down,  the  un- 
known, friendless  man  whose  glory  he 
had  first  stolen  and  then  blackened  with 
his  own  living  shame. 
Then  suddenly  it  was 
revealed  to  him  how 
he  himself,  the  insig- 
nificant Courtney  Sa- 
ville, might  have  acted 
the  hero  had  there 
been  heroic  stuff  in  his 
dry  and  selfish  heart. 

He  was  alone  now 
and  friendless.  As  he 
sat  there  in  his  de- 
jection, his  arms  hang- 
ing at  his  sides,  he 
became  conscious  of  a 
warm,  moist  tongue 
that  licked  his  hand. 
There  at  his  feet  was 
Mops,  looking  up  be- 
seechingly into  h i s 
eyes  and  wagging  his 
tail.  And  Mops  was 
now  his  master ; on 
the  welfare  and  lon- 
gevity of  Mops  de- 
pended his  very  exist- 
ence, house  and  home, 
food  and  fire.  A burst, 
of  fury  shot  through 
his  heart  and  a mur- 
derous impulse  to 
hurl  the  bloated  beast 
through  the  window.  But  Mops  con- 
tinued to  make  his  friendly  advances. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  ancient 
feud  between  them.  Saville  surveyed 
him  critically,  and  then  his  unusual 
wrath  gave  way  to  his  usual  state  of  fear. 
Was  not  Mops  too  fat?  Would  it  be  bet- 
ter to  feed  him  well  or  starve  him  a lit- 
tle? What,  in  Heaven’s  name,  was  he  to 
do  to  insure  a long  life  for  the  animal? 
There  was  but  one  answer.  It  came  to 
him  in  the  w^ords  of  Eulalia,  words  that 
still  echoed  to  him  from  out  the  pages 
of  the  will.  He  must  “ cherish  and  ten- 
derly provide  for  him  during  the  term 
of  his,  Mops’s,  natural  life.” 
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THE  modem  Protestant  says,  “ Live 
well;  use  your  wealth  with  a sense 
of  responsibility  to  God;  be  sober, 
be  just  to  your  neighbor,  be  temperate 
in  your  passions.”  The  Russian  says, 
“All  that  is  minor  matter;  it  is  chiefly 
necessary  to  die  well.”  Breaking  the 
commandments  means  for  the  Protestant 
breaking  with  God  until  repentance;  but 
for  the  Russian  peasant  there  is  no  such 
feeling  of  breaking  with  God.  The 
drunkard,  the  thief,  and  the  murderer 
are  as  intimate  with  God  as  the  just  man, 
and  perhaps  even  more  intimate.  Life 
doesn’t  matter  very  much;  what  matters 
is  the  every-day  ties  between  man  and 
God,  that  for  which  the  ikon  stands  and 
the  great  rite3  by  which  man  enters  into 
communion  with  his  higher  destiny.  All 
the  rites  of  the  Russian  Church  are  very 
solemn,  and  they  are  invested  with  great 
importance.  Certainly  the  funeral,  the 
laying-out  of  the  dead  body  for  its  long 
rest,  and  the  hymns  and  prayers  sung 
over  it,  are  felt  to  be  not  only  impressive 
to  the  living,  but  good  for  the  one  who 
is  dead. 

It  was  amazing  to  me  to  see  the  extent 
to  which  the  pilgrims  sought  in  Jeru- 
salem tokens  for  the  clothing  of  their 
dead  bodies,  and  how  much  their  thoughts 
were  centered  on  death  and  the  final 
resurrection  morning.  They  sanctified 
crosses  at  the  Grave;  little  ones  to  wear 
round  their  necks,  and  larger  ones  to 
lie  on  their  breasts;  they  brought  their 
death-shrouds  and  cross-embroidered  caps 
to  dip  them  in  Jordan;  they  took  Jeru- 
salem earth  to  put  in  their  coffins,  and 
even  had  their  arms  tattooed  with  the 
word  Jerusalem  and  with  pictures  of  the 
Virgin,  so  that  they  might  lie  so  marked 
in  the  grave,  and,  indeed,  that  they 
might  rise  again  so  marked  and  show  it 
in  heaven.  By  these  things  they  felt  they 
obtained  a sort  of  sanctity. 

The  going  to  Jordan  was  essentially 
something  done  against  the  Last  Day. 
It  was  very  touching  that  on  the  day 


before  the  caravan  set  out,  the  peasants 
cut  linen  to  the  shape  of  the  Stone  of 
the  Anointing  which  stands  outside  the 
Sepulcher,  and  placed  that  linen  with 
their  death-shrouds  on  that  stone  for 
blessing,  feeling  that  they  were  doing  for 
their  dead  bodies  just  what  Mary  and 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  did  for  the  body 
of  Jesus,  and  upon  the  same  stone.  They 
felt  it  would  be  particularly  good  to  rise 
from  death  in  shrouds  thus  sanctified. 

I suppose  several  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
took  their  shrouds  to  the  grave  on  the 
day  before  the  caravan  set  out;  in  the 
hostelry  there  was  an  unrolling  of  an 
amount  of  clean  linen  most  amazing  as 
the  possession  of  such  dirty  people.  What 
a bustle  of  preparation  there  was  on  the 
night  before;  the  mending  of  lapti,  the 
filling  of  the  sacks  with  things  to  be 
dipped  in  the  stream,  the  procuring  of 
bottles  and  cans  for  bringing  back  the 
water  of  the  river.  For  most  of  us  it 
was  an  extraordinary  occasion,  a pil- 
grimage within  a pilgrimage;  for  those 
who  were  in  Palestine  for  the  first  time 
it  was  a first  occasion  of  tramping  a dis- 
tance in  such  a crowd.  The  caravan,  of 
course,  is  not  traveling,  like  gipsies,  in 
houses  on  wheels,  but  the  journeying  to- 
gether of  a great  concourse  of  people  on 
foot,  or,  in  the  East,  with  camels  and 
mules. 

There  w’ere  more  than  a thousand  of 
us  that  set  out  next  morning  at  dawn, 
even  before  it  was  light.  Lubomudrof 
was  there,  dear  old  Dyadya,  the  boy 
from  the  Frals.  Yevgeny  was  in  a cart; 
Abraham  was  there  among  many  babas, 
the  old  man  from  Tobolsk  to  whom  I 
gave  sixpence,  and  a host  of  others  with 
whom  I was  acquainted.  It  was  a long, 
straggling  crowd.  Tn  front  rode  a Turk- 
ish policeman  and  one  of  the  Palestine 
Society’s  gorgeously  dressed  Montene- 
grins, and  a similar  escort  formed  our 
protection  at  the  very  rear;  there  were  a 
great  number  of  panniered  asses  carrying 
pilgrims  or  pilgrims’  sacks,  and  Arab 
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hoys  with  poles  running  at  their  sides, 
and  a number  of  vans  carrying  those 
who  cared  to  be  carried.  Most  of  the 
pilgrims  were  on  foot,  and  most  carried 
their  own  packs ; some  were  in  overcoats, 
some  carried  umbrellas  to  guard  against 
the  sun.  There  were  about  equal  num- 
bers of  men  and  women,  and  the  wom- 
en almost  without  exception  walked, 
the  broad-backed  mules  offering  them  no 
temptation.  We  started  out  at  a smart 
pace,  as  we  wished  to  make  progress  while 
the  weather  was  cool : we  knew  that  when 
the  sun  rose  it  would  be  arduous  to 
keep  up  on  the  dusty,  shadeless  road. 

We  passed  the  brook  Ivedron,  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  Bethany,  and  were  well  across 
the  Judean  Wilderness  before  the  weather 
became  unpleasantly  hot.  At  Bethany  we 
were  joined  by  a fresh  party  who  had 
gone  out  to  the  monastery  by  Lazarus’s 
tomb  the  night  before  in  order  to  make 
the  day’s  journey  to  Jericho  less  tiring — 
the  road  to  Jordan  is  a very  difficult  one 
even  for  the  strong  pilgrim. 

My  companion  was  a strange  old  fel- 
low from  Voronezh  government;  he  was 
evidently  very  poor.  He  wore  old  slit 
and  ragged  cotton  trousers  and  no  coat, 
but  only  a thick  homespun  linen  shirt 
which  showed  his  sun-burned  bosom.  Over 
his  back  he  held  the  tattered  remains  of 
a red  rug.  Round  his  neck  was  a piece 
of  ordinary  string,  from  which  an  old 
wooden  cross  hung  on  his  breast,  and  he 
wore  an  ancient,  miter-shaped  sheepskin 
hat.  He  was  very  clean,  and  in  his  way 
fine-looking  and  simple;  he  held  himself 
erect,  and  marched  rather  than  walked 
at  a funeral  pace.  When  I saw  him  first 
from  behind  he  was  all  by  himself,  and 
the  look  of  him  reminded  me  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  victim  of  an  auto  da  fe.  I 
must  say  he  was  a strange  figure,  a 
strange  person.  He  didn’t  encourage  me 
to  walk  with  him,  and  though  he  was 
quite  polite  and  answered  my  questions 
sweetly  and  simply,  he  never  entered  into 
any  conversation  on  his  own  account.  He 
walked  slowly,  but  he  never  stopped  to 
take  rest.  I believe  that  at  Jericho  he 
simply  passed  on  and  did  not  stay,  as  we 
did,  at  the  hostelry  there.  Most  of  the 
pilgrims  rested  at  the  Apostles’  Well, 
where  it  is  said  the  Apostles  used  to 
drink  water  and  refresh  themselves;  but 
my  companion  went  on  without  notice. 


Even  at  the  Khan  Khasura,  the  inn  to 
which  the  good  Samaritan  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  the  man  whom  the  thieves 
had  beset,  my  new  acquaintance  only 
looked  in,  saw  the  pilgrims  drinking 
water  and  munching  crusts,  and  went  on. 

Clouds  of  dust  pursued  us  over  the 
mountains.  The  road  rising  from  the 
grandeur  of  Bethany  wound  in  long 
curves  round  the  breast  of  the  hills.  We 
were  all  alone  in  the  world.  Only  occa- 
sionally there  came  a line  of  mules  or 
camels  with  dark  Bedouin  Arabs  passing 
us  or  overtaking  us.  I stood*  at  a corner 
and  looked  back  on  the  long,  laboring 
train  of  black  figures  on  the  baked,  white 
road,  bundles  on  their  backs,  staves  in 
their  hands,  and  hemp  or  bark  boots  on 
their  feet.  The  bend  of  their  backs  as 
they  toiled  upward  seemed  a sight  that 
must  be  very  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
God. 

The  pilgrims  did  reverence  at  the 
brook  Cherith,  where  God  sent  the  ravens 
to  Elijah,  and  deep  down  in  the  ravine 
saw  the  Monastery  of  St.  George,  built 
on  the  place  where  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  supposed  to  have  been  announced 
to  her  father  Joachim.  The  pilgrim  from 
Voronezh  crossed  himself  very  devoutly 
at  this  point,  and  when  we  resumed  our 
tramp  upward  I ventured  to  offer  him 
some  white  bread  and  raisins,  which  to 
my  surprise  he  accepted  very  gladly, 
crossing  himself  and  calling  upon  God 
to  save  me.  An  hour  and  a half  later 
we  reached  the  pass  over  the  mountains, 
and  saw  lying  before  us  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  al- 
most the  same  picture  as  was  visible  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  at 
Jerusalem.  Far  away  in  dark  shadow 
stood  the  steep  Moabite  Mountains,  and 
to  the  right  of  them  the  Ammonite  Moun- 
tains, among  whose  summits  the  pil- 
grims marked  out  what  they  took  to  be 
Mount  Nebo,  where  Moses  died  and  from 
whence  the  prophet  saw  the  Promised 
Land,  though  he  might  not  enter  it. 

We  were  high  up  on  the  right  bank 
of  a great  ravine,  and  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  below  ran  a white,  foam- 
ing mountain  stream.  The  rocks  led 
down  majestically  to  the  little  river; 
they  sat  about  it  in  extraordinary  gran- 
deur, the  silent  powers  of  nature  in  the 
presence  of  life. 
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fO‘:k*  tv'*  hi-  Wife  !(,<{jaf<f?Z 

■■'om m#  aV#/-  />a<U'  /*».?  THr.  pU^rims 

stared 'at  the  couple  ami  *&»ml  4>  Xiee 

® Al;>oV<w/V 


£3WUy  atm  Inrae  3bavx>s*  ;?v:h%h.’I',f^ok  to 
§S  ’Jock,  .floated  in  »l  If  w^' Served  in 

dihhes.  The  wy.ro  of  w<t’dt  - hnsJiT^  th«-Tv 

w<?ro  wpoflon  spoons  ill}  fmmC  nml 

or  twelve  peasant* ‘Sat  about  each  dish. 

Tire  ten  was  bot  a*ul  ejptn\ 
tinge  of  yellow  polor  m if;  fold  that  \t 
was  Nm , and  not  simply'  boiluuc  wr:Hdr- 
After  (hr?  toeaf  (horf -was  a so r vita*  hi  the 

iio^P-lry  ynn],  aiul  IJhmi  revt. 

Father  Toygphy;  r wW  tnnd# 

vorv  rpmrmmoHS  in  all  the  arrAum  -I’lemi -:, 


- -. '■  Ah  1 •h&rttffd' vj^o^riif .;:  tvroi$id  ;;ji$  to  , (ho 
poplar-tree*  mid  irnlf ns  of  what  was  dm** 
Jericho,  not  I whpf  V#pw  tiro;  little  A mb 
humic*  of  Friklia; 

Nothing  remains  7v*>if.  of  whet  was  once 
p A-fnon-  city.  Frikhiv  is  a mi  sent  Me 
hamlet  of  two  hundred  people  and  no 
xpixto.  I i has  t\Yu  grand  hot  els*  wltlpli- 
It tpiVi  dutijt  I (4rt IJjrfg-  env  trMt,  to' t luV luit^, 
of  { ho  Aralov  There  is  not  even  a Inf 4m 
cbimih  hi  the  yilla^n,  and  the  Kns^fan 
shelter  5*  an  ittsTpfrjtfofrcit  buildup  sfturav 
ly  fit  h)  ao^'MiVmodifto1  fifty  people,  far 
1#^  the  fifteen  birmifod  v/hp  c£»jftc«  tfenv 
thin  day.  , ; * / *,  /,  * * - a ’ 

We  wero  al]  lc<J,  to  tables  i.ti  the  open 
ofr  tinvlor:  plr-asan t,  slutdy  T fW3.  and  t here 
rented  with  ^mp  am]  tvi.  The  soup,  \i 
it  could  be  said  to  have  any  color  was 
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majority  mr  ?: jo  primo*  mrl  nioufa 

i i»»'-  mtiisu&vrfr  ,U>  takr-  tfcs  3m\*u  juttf 
^opM^nitv  Vh>*  ivator*  ' . ^ 

Wkiiti'  was  u id«);vii*K <p] & Qfa} r ttfJjiW 

uv  '\r'0>\  about  tlm  sreat..  \rhh»\  eh*<in: 
Hiir  *ntny$#\vf\\  A $<wu  ifv  so  ef  A rah 
!.;tvi-!;t.v-s  Wf.rr  wiiitihg  for  us  with  s,-,..p 
^ ffurij je4  v,’  i f h ih «?  po rf Tit 1 1s  of  (»r 

the  with  hollies  for  itat 

wotiir.  will.  or<,.^, .*  uk!  n)snfit%  \^pd  all 
n*}\tsu*'r  of  ivKirioux  forp^ikesv  A 'nomv 
'A  U>-  mj*  h^rihuiut;-  hvovm 

lufivv*.  another  a fftjT*} 

;v}k>ui.  vei$*  a zitziuni*  tfw  kettle  fuJl  of 

W;>  H f - Somm.vhoTY  Mi  tl?o  l.m*k- 
*»:?*•  j w’vro  MtAx  in,  r^ths  • .dikI  an 
ahiuahmoe  of  u»:i?vs  for  nnr  hn-nkfosi  ■■ 
A Iftvajr  tvu7^{wvr  of  Christian  A r&fos  luiA./ 


:;  AS*  i<fi  hurryilipr 

« wtgr  tfe*  JiTftlqti  viflltft 

fhot\r  down  ii por<  u>  ■}-  wo  Ivk-ktM‘j  iJiroutrh 
t he  4^-in  a iiUi%  ^uHin^  4uU.  Wo  were 
*t!Mliiitf  a-*naroh  ^tr  f },<>  Jieat  of  tfc  day 

Om)  With.  ^r.o<!  Boforv  H'i  r,-'Hrho«) 

Sh  .),,!»>  th»*.  l>,ij>Jt.*t  M-wiofnv  r!i(^  sUI! 
r'o.Hiv  Mfot&igfy  iivu**  the  Wi?>.m  of  the 
pert  oV  fly  i*li*yr  sky,  j&Y)4  rays  rii-sln*d 

mcroiir-fly  to  us*  fiv  apiiil^I  iho  fU!|; 

irff  I i rime  i,i  f.hr  jo., -.rt,  W,  ',.,>ri' 
to  cuff  .0  J »o)l  at . t fie  i fi^ri'v.ythfy,  and 

Ti  •*  t >0  the  ? < i » « i i • of  if-  h W f 1 > J t - W a |i  * i | 

WalK  If  Wu$ . iii»of«r  <o\ru  nulef  froju 

rfi’-WohM.  I s*itppor=!*.  atul  vvm  ill 


WTJ 


jai 


Arrival 


•*‘:  n,£  • \X  1HL  'iH«AMbk\  •>  ;*M  O!':  !V}‘ 
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THh  ?\>ri  nl£  Basics  OFTHK  JpebA* 


:nfn  and  ^orrteii  came  Irp  #&,<&  ;rere.r£i;itly  was  >1  twt  ekdrolp  and  in  another  a Turk- 
it  After  the  eross  tyro/  i^lv  We  arrived  w\i^in%  n 

-in* i li» 7 1,7  swathed,  u |.i«‘itu{  of  St  fd  chorus,  and  os  we  stood  in  gigfit 

Jivhn  -The  Baptist,  and  a H]u*esHVUthejj  »d  flu*  little  turbid  river  rar  imr  under- 
-f  '.hi-  defend  in  tc  of  Sfofd  i*x  J.-ijs  peat).  its  ve*  -pin 

•*/  .lfeSn*as  cf/rarn.e.-xif>  mit  of  Tl&  'rix^rlat : nwmti  >.h#dr  irate.  and  eroded  ■ then^eljejs.. 
bepiTsHih  Suddenly  the  ei/r^y  appear* *< h Wr  hud  arrived  of  time  point  in  flu 
ami  VP-itU  thorn  h ttiimber  af  . nw-rV  eour^o  where,  .ueerdirig  !#  one 

'Wired  ' m>.?fiW'j:  the  ikdt^fearW5^  jf.ud^0'iy.f ■ and 

formed  in  a life*,  hud : at  ^ n b»*v»‘.  ,ve«>rdiur  in  nwu1u«r<  the  dee  $ 
>vnrd  from  the  ofivrisstiu^  fo-n  ^1  vmi  ?*•}*<•,•{  J ed  o.rdod.  tW  tteer  >v')wu  they  r:u»h-  || 
f;a*warh  the  fhmasrn  d p dermr*  IruoiMp;:  t Vuaon  a p « t*  ih^r  *.;rv»»ij.ii-  Hi  1 \£*pt 
0 fryer  thdjpr  WV;  road  Hr-  -a  iteef, 

Hvtw^yu  tvlv«y  batik**  and  if  as  if  r"-u^udc  $P0&:  t<y  undrew  utid  to  -n  p 

yfe  H«toi  tW;  bow«4^ -of  odd  t%dr  whrM**  ^ >t  hudl;.  . H*  h < 

Inc  earth.  There  \Vhs  not  dm  jdemu  of  To-.-  feU-s  like  ni^hf  ‘Jr«-^sr  i.le~  men  in  to . 
a Wade  of  £rrt;*s*  :dvmy  pud  hnrtj  ylww*  n¥*  101  -white  s t »i rts  ami  irn^i-r^  Tb-.— 

. MifrZf.'d  (Ilf  tyraiil  of  Hm  desert  ip  up-  who  "urn*  onprovi.b  0 o*,/  -iido-  md-e  d 
« p n rv/ao) ! aide  .rn 0 ^ ; * •; ri ■ 0 non.  But  we  we  tv  r,n  tie*  bank?.  Then  ibr  pf/or,  wWu  he 

pfuekly  delivered  from  (hi*.  te.Jy  M'o'ff  h fdwf  ^mpi  1^0  p’i terror,  Suj^  t..  ]>r»  pnre‘ 
of  what  i.s  ready  the  ujh* ieMt  Sjiore  nf  the  I *<-2 on  f £k:.ni'r  dhp-  -.e  > '.  ‘j-*--  hr-  tiu-  si„wr  . 

{Sort,  otid  at  a fcprn  fouud  Hdrsofyes  fiivuf  ion  Of  the;.  ifti&Y,  thr 

in  lhf\  rprHfjtrnr  ouSi^  of  tlir  r Svr-h-.r.!;-,  t-ro^  were  j d arerte.d  a wo-dv-o  :•: 

Adiftle  pnrad^e  of  e:cern  fi.» -Ids  and  lu-dur^  i\>rtn  tip'T  S>  >e»io.  CoJlhpr  e,p  ; 

• >r  ef  ijoder  00. 1 tiUfeoo •>!;..  . lend  ytfifa}  : fS;,r  -(  tl.drsf  v , i'md  » y... 

We  ‘ 'T‘0x^-t'd  Min  ’dvld  u'lM.I  into  water  tiinul.V  ho  •*»«  fii  d**.  «•"  -.e  ••, 

an  oilier,  there  t-  «v>-  intn  Ov  e Kfr^iy8  «*f  the  p r 1 1 - 2 lo-io#  dowir  and  in  vi  vd^ev  {.- 
h?dt-d^-ysed  people . *Thu  Iu,,[  roue*  dew  u ^a)  -<e.),.}.:;d  up  WBti  r ]<••»,;  it,,  rued^v 
hefe.re  a.e  Were  :dl  the- bn^lu*  . \^en  tnuie*  oreurn.  ’^ben.  -f  Oidipe  h<  fi'^vd  ef  t i..- 
with  dmpir  Hivrn  : there  v»:M?‘e  eO'td  tuh^  he  V'-ud  t!>»-  pnyvk  r;-  rtf  live  yireei^ 

of  o)ntl«v^  vn-.ihv In  one  eorner.  ll^ujtior*  ef  {fte  \viih.r  <;..»!«!}(•<  d^utf 
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W^0  ib:  'white,,  dry  or 

&.  1 ht?;«  hi  r)t»r-  wet  add  dnptdrt#-  Then  Ifei &#£•• si^tfoea ‘ 
M<  cl  U>V?i:I-  »e  h.(  \'(  br*‘0ljhl  U»ttvK  and  die  hJifc>..*d 

tmin  then  .stood  or  aat  in  tine  Sim  * drying  them- 

•‘ f die  dipping  ndves.  Mirny  pilgrims*  who  .had;  been  rn 
thr*  Tiii^rrm-  as  t hr*  wflUi  ». m-e,  took  • ./ff  Their-dimr^i? 

-dirbuds  nml;  htrrdh 
__.,  5>V£,.flertis*Oije  h.-M 

■k.  ' i » A d a tii  i t y-  a ? tn- 

^ ! d M- 1 ty  r hung  t iioui  on 

j hfc  Vvi  ug  doilh  thH, 

| .dgiihi 

sdif  <>f 
Hiojr 


in  nriotlier 
fiwhrul;  gArfe; 
ip  find  dried  tWra- 
SeJv*iSv  fVr  i>Hi  their 
Old  plot  besdrep  thei  n 
damp  . Minks  jn*d  ks 
t her ~''Kvts\  Tifif 

’*(  • h r i Wii  & li  Arabs 
flforkl  m\  the  above 
ift  t) w\  r kliK>  i $fe;  rijvj  1 
m :&d  e li  y$ 1 ^ r i ryu  1 

yltan^  atirl  *s. 

•Par  the  whole  vof  itm 
hour  the  water 
full  Of  bather?,?  ^bi'dh: 
t obk  tJu?  nppg rtu tntv 
to  fjwVte  o good  $w  im ; 
some  poor  Old  wbiiiem 
stood  j ^Itly  f beii  t-  'f0O9; 
in  the  river  juiid 
>uid  eouidrfl  out. 

though  they  wished 
TO.  1 remember  'm~ 
pee i ally  fhiir . n mjj bo t 
darner  nil  over  six tv . 
o up  r o r i d e d With 
shrr>ud%  standing;  it* 
t }v  o water  holding 

ft  11.  f ,d  one  another, 
brown  - bodied  and 
f'-h/Jh?.  r rjnh^'- lookup,.  With 

/'  rbifttd  . jn:st  . $iQ*$y 

:.  umi  their  lean,  naked  shoulders 

king  bp  of  the  w Miff*  They 

ht  And  kh&tttg 

ptkfoMug  to tmeet  in  hear* 
'^typing  and  ;gnrgjiug  nil  the  while. 
'•^y: tf . ‘i?Td  nlvvro'M-dy  tyaliiDg  Tor  Vomo  one 

•U  - ehu.i  uho  I'oruMf Irn  to  «•«•>])»•  /uni  take 

o;i  iiw/  }»eui-*i  th«‘!0  CM’.  S,*!!^  'ethery  crawled  up  thv 
• * • - cl uv  ipun,  were  sleep.  c!MVeyy  i.*;»r.!:.  ;e.il  luukinu  round 
r a 'A'li.ilf*  hour  thiTu  _ . iln.-to*- ■ Wonth’rcd  where  *hey  hrnl  left  their 
r i T t r * ■'■■:  i'it.x- c.ripluu>.  the  elotln^*  every tliiniT  'vm  mi  Midi  {i  itou!- 
liiriglihg  of  piep  And  tile  that  it  i§.^; ^ dith^tdf  to  iilid  dnythiu#;. 


Qh  TUjtr  LRGb  .op  •IHfi-  .Liyij-rilV»N.d^Tll^4^ 
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m THE.  BAKKa  OF  THE  JORDAN 


rivf*r  -to 1 niav  nv  purentJj^is*  quite  -pitted  . to.  set  out  with  him.  The  Conte' 
vv^rnj:  had  dipped  the  shrmir]  lie  bought  m 

Alj  my  bathed  hi  the  Dmitri's  shop  and  jaJio  the  rk*«ih-eaps 

4 . tiiirth  hiid  had  write# tli%e>n  dry  and  tnd:  aJJ  /hi 

v‘;'r""-  »- «- * */ r^I: rt< ir  half,  his  pa<J;.  Many  pilgrims  out  eimos  item 

Djeax  old* 

C&t  liimself 
dtdvii  gh  overly  by  •** 
brunt*  h 

&i  l fo\v,  huL:  ^ippuig. 
went  right  .<>?*£  his- 
heh <1  in 

V^vgtuiy.  being  k ‘ 
uvu  n ly  w mi  r,  C far 
from  fhtv  st^hi 
pf  .the  fyVoale  form 
dirim*  and  Jet  hiiri- 
Mf  in  priyat<dy, 

»‘liiijl,V  aiiat.Jfemafij?- 

teg  Vtey  deVils  That;, 
misfit  •,hM,:::c>yhtW:t.  %- 
fore  he  ueu  t do wh 
,- into  flte  ; 'rtf l/*iv  , 
tetem  i):d$.p£:  w Cat 
tjirough  a/lttih*  pri- 
vate eennrMiny;  of 
poiijug 

ids  f hroud,  ’.erring" 
flfcv  t if  *ek  etete  < in  tr  bp- 
fum  lie  i/tTi  it  over 
hteluuHk  and  i>e;afsp 
t rioted  hitnself  '.te  a 
Willow  :>h^iia*hr  hut 
; i^cMerte 

-:; : WllOri  f,u> 
w 4 B d r i e d a it  c| 
d^^d  he  ^ahl  io 
arO  r *?  LetU  go  and 
j*H  •ifoine  tea  some-  ‘ 
wh*te.  I fear  the 
.effect*  of  the  ^tW; 
fer  the  bale  mid 
teM  waff.x.  fe 

Vet. 


Kissing  roe  T&pffc  s.W*t«ifce  :J*$&ss 
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the  bushes,  and,  putting  their  shrouds  on 
them,  hung  them  over  their  backs  to  dry, 
and  walked  to  St.  Guerassim,  as  it  were, 
with  white  flags.  About  a dozen  of  us 
assembled,  and  then  a whole  crowd  of 
dripping  pilgrims  in  white  came  about 
us  to  ask  us  where  we  were  going  and 
by  what  road.  We  pointed  the  way  to 
them,  and  they  promised  to  follow. 

St.  Guerassim,  when  he  was  a hermit 
in  the  wilderness,  met  a lion  crying  out 
with  pain  and  holding  up  its  paw  to  have 
a thorn  pulled  out.  The  lions  seem  to 
have  made  many  appeals  of  this  kind 
to  the  early  Christians,  and  Guerassim 
was  not  less  backward  than  Androcles 
and  the  other  heroes.  He  bound  up  the 
poor  beast’s  paw  and  led  it  to  the  mon- 
astery, where  for  five  years  it  gratefully 
served  the  old  man,  even  doing  domestic 
labor  for  him.  The  other  brothers  of 
the  monastery  also  made  use  of  the  lion’s 
services,  and  even  set  him  to  watch  the 
monastery  ass  while  it  was  grazing.  One 
day  the  lion  returned  to  the  monastery 
without  the  ass,  and  Guerassim,  thinking 
that  the  natural  leonine  appetite  had  ac- 
counted for  the  beast  of  labor,  said  to 
the  lion,  “Henceforth  you  shall  be  the 
monastery  ass”;  panniers  were  put  on 
the  king  of  beasts,  and  he  carried  their 
grain  and  their  pitchers,  and  he  brought 
water  from  Jordan.  The  lion,  who  seems 
to  have  been  more  saintly  even  than 
Guerassim  himself,  served  meekly,  and  in 
those  days  when  the  pilgrims  came  down 
to  Jordan  he  not  only  brought  up  water, 
but  chased  the  peasants  from  the  sacred 
river  to  the  monastery,  where  they  paid 
the  brothers  good  money  to  pray  for  the 
health  of  their  bodies  and  the  peace  of 
soul  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
At  last,  coming  back  one  day,  the  lion 
found  that  Guerassim  was  dead.  From 
that  hour  he  had  no  more  joy  in  life. 
When  the  saint  was  buried,  the  monks 
showed  the  lion  the  tomb,  and  there  he 
stretched  himself  out  and  expired.  Poor 
old  lion!  On  him  rests  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Guerassim 
in  the  desert,  and  now,  though  the  lion 
is  dead,  yet  his  repute  still  brings  the 
pilgrims  along  from  Jordan,  and  for  the 
same  purpose.  I told  dear  old  Dyadya 
the  story,  and  he  seemed  highly  edified. 
He  knew  of  the  lion,  of  course,  but  had 


never  heard  the  details.  “ It  only  shows 
to  what  sainthood  the  people  attained 
long  ago,”  said  he.  “ We’ve  outlived  all 
that.”  I was  fain  to  agree. 

It  was  a terribly  hot  walk  along  that 
Jordan  gully  to  St.  Guerassim.  Those 
who  had  thought  to  bring  umbrellas  to 
keep  off  the  sun  were  lucky.  The  very 
mountains  round  about  us  glared  with 
reflected  sunshine.  We  were  again  on 
the  old  Dead  Sea  shore,  three  thousand 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  lowest  place  on  earth.  The  air 
was  oppressive;  we  had  the  sense  of  the 
vicinity  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Poor 
Lubomudrof!  I thought  he  would  col- 
lapse, and  made  him  untwist  one  of  his 
wet  shrouds  and  wear  it  under  his  hat 
and  down  his  back.  I for  my  part  wore 
a rough  bath-towel  that  I had  taken  with 
me.  I am  sure  it  was  only  a short  way. 
not  more  than  four  miles,  but  we  felt 
we  had  never  walked  so  far  in  a day 
before.  How  joyfully  we  rested  at  the 
flower-crowned  oasis  of  Guerassim’s  Well 
and  sipped  the  warm  salt  water!  At  last 
we  stood  at  the  gates  of  the  monastery, 
with  its  high,  blue-white  walls  of  white- 
washed bricks.  Lubomudrof  had  his 
wish;  there  was  tea  for  all  comers  in 
a long,  dark,  shady  cellar;  tea,  I may  say, 
of  a saltish  taste,  made  with  something 
not  unlike  Dead  Sea  water;  there  were 
basins  of  black  olives  to  eat  with  it,  but, 
alas!  no  sugar  and  no  bread. 

Hardly  had  we  taken  our  seats  when 
the  other  pilgrims  began  to  arrive; 
they  came  in  scores  and  hundreds  and 
swarmed  over  the  monastery.  Soon  our 
cellar  was  full,  and  not  another  person 
could  get  a seat  at  the  tables.  Indeed, 
there  was  such  a crush  opposite  us  that 
the  seat,  a swaying  plank  placed  across 
two  empty  casks,  suddenly  gave  way  with 
a crash  and  let  the  pilgrims  to  the  floor. 
It  was  a scene  of  much  merriment. 

For  all  of  us  it  was  a great  relief  to 
rest  in  the  shade.  Lubomudrof  was  next 
to  me,  and  we  liberally  helped  each  other 
to  tea  and  olives.  He  had  saved  a great 
lump  of  bread  from  Jerusalem,  and  as 
I had  none  he  shared  with  me.  We  all 
drank  an  enormous  quantity  of  that  salt 
tea,  and  all  the  time  we  sat  drinking 
we  heard  the  grind  of  the  monastery 
pump  which  less  fortunate  pilgrims  out- 
side were  glad  to  use  to  get  a drink  even 
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ijaij  ii.  \v*  ii  ^iilf'^iriT:  t i»i pe-dfseftiwy  v Ijrirf.  (j Oi<j; • '^iiCTaph  p4iUi 
«i  vftjh  f!utt  ?*r»h.MMis  JftVe}i  i * i ! m i i t » off  #Vft 

1‘MfTVHi^  j^ifrni-r  t<(  ^0 iiS . ; • Urn  ^ Vu:i^pray^ii-i«»r 
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before  now  for  the  evil  purposes  of  others 
in  Russia.  A witch  I knew  asked  for 
a bottle  of  the  water  to  be  brought  to  her, 
and  on  the  night  she  received  it  all  her 
cattle  fell  dead.  Some  of  the  more  edu- 
cated go  to  bathe  in  the  sea  to  improve 
their  health,  cure  rheumatism,  king's 
evil,  influenza,  and  the  evil  eye.  I also 
was  advised  to  take  a dip.  But  can 
Satan  cast  out  Satan?  No.  And  would 
it  be  true  to  God  to  bathe  in  holy  Jordan 
and  then  to  wash  in  the  sins  of  Sodom? 
No."  This  seemed  conclusive,  and  if 
that  had  not  sufficed,  a monk  came  and 
warned  us  that  if  we  bathed  there  we 
should  feel  such  an  itch  in  all  our  limbs 
after  it  as  might  drive  us  out  of  our 
minds.  So  we  did  not  test  the  statement 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sink  in  the  Dead 
Rea,  and  we  did  not  take  any  water  back 
in  our  bottles. 

We  spent  much  time  round  about  St. 
Guerassim,  for  we  were  in  the  wilderness 
where  Jesus  was  tempted,  and  not  half 
an  hour's  walk  westward  brought  us  to 
“ Forty-day  Mountain,"  a mountain  of 
innumerable  caves,  which  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  hermits  and  world  - forsakers 
since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity. 
Here,  at  the  half-way  point,  was  a little 
monastery  over  the  cave  where  Christ 
is  supposed  to  have  often  lain.  The 
pilgrims  went  in  and  prostrated  them- 
selves at  the  little  church  in  the  cave 
where  in  the  darkness  candles  are  ever 
burning.  The  view  from  the  mountain 
was  a trifle  uninspiring,  considering  that 
the  devil  was  supposed  to  have  shown 
therefrom  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
I am  afraid  it  only  convinced  me  that  it 
was  a much  higher  crag  on  which  the 
devil  and  Jesus  stood  — the  summit  of 
imagination.  However,  there  was  a grand 
view,  and  the  idea  gratified  the  pilgrims 
immensely. 

Tlie  day  wore  on  to  evening,  and  half 
the  pilgrims  found  their  way  back  to 
Jericho  to  sleep,  while  the  other  half 
sought  out  the  monastery  of  Rt.  George 
by  the  brook  Cherith,  where  Elijah  was 
fed  by  the  ravens. 

For  my  part,  though  the  way  was  re- 
puted to  be  dangerous,  I set  off  slowly 
and  easily  along  the  highroad  for  Jeru- 
salem all  by  myself.  T had  tramped  the 
Caucasus,  which  is  three  times  more 
dangerous  than  Palestine,  so  I had  plenty 


of  nerve  for  the  walk.  If  I were  tired 
I resolved  to  sleep  in  a cave  at  Bethany. 

It  was  a delightful  journey.  One 
realized  one’s  real  strength  and  fitness 
once  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the 
mountains,  and  one  awakened  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  For  Palestine 
is  beautiful — or,  rather,  it  is  picturesque. 
The  gray  stone  of  rock  or  ruin  harmo- 
nizes everything — the  red-faced,  bright- 
eyed Syrian  women,  the  coal  - black 
Bedouin  Arabs,  the  camel  flocks,  the  cow- 
camels  and  their  lively  little  calves  brows- 
ing on  the  mountain-side,  the  dainty  sheep 
and  goats,  the  wild  shepherds  with  guns 
slung  across  their  backs. 

The  earth  was  grateful  for  the  shadow 
of  night.  I caught  up  with  a long 
train  of  tall  camels  going  to  Jerusalem. 
On  three  of  them  were  richly  clad  Arabs, 
and  on  the  others  were  heavily  laden 
panniers.  I walked  by  the  side  of  them, 
and  as  it  grew  darker  they  seemed  to 
grow  taller.  But  they  moved  graceful- 
ly on  the  road,  undulating  their  bodies 
and  balancing  their  burdens  like  living 
cradles.  One  saw  why  they  are  called 
the  ships  of  the  desert. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  at  night  by  the 
time  I reached  Bethany,  and  it  was,  after 
all,  too  dark  to  find  a pleasant  cave,  so 
I went  on  to  Jerusalem.  Leaving  the 
camels  behind,  I went  more  briskly  up 
the  winding  road  that  takes  one  up  the 
crags  beside  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  I 
saw  the  train  of  camels  down  below  like 
a procession  of  shadows. 

At  last  Jerusalem,  and  I was  glad  to 
be  there,  though  the  city  at  night  seemed 
more  fearsome  than  the  road  from  Jeri- 
cho. The  booths  were  all  shuttered,  the 
shops  shut.  The  streets  were  veritably  dark 
tunnels.  Prowling,  nervous  dogs  slunk 
along  searching  for  refuse,  and  seemed 
terribly  frightened  at  the  approach  of  a 
human  being.  At  an  upper  window  near 
the  Church  of  the  Grave  were  lights  and 
music.  Some  one  was  playing  an  Ar- 
menian viol  and  another  a great,  thrum- 
ming tambourine,  while  a third  was  yell- 
ing and  chanting  trans-Caucasian  strains. 
While  I listened,  the  town  watch  came 
round  and  eyed  me  suspiciously.  I came 
to  no  harm,  however,  and  reached  the 
postern  of  the  Russian  settlement,  where 
I waked  the  sleeping  porter  and  made 
him  open  the  gates  to  me. 
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Big  Sister  Solly 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


IT  did  seem  strange  that  Molly  West- 
minster, who,  according  to  her  own 
self-estimation,  was  the  least  adapted 
of  any  woman  in  the  village,  .should  have 
been  the  one  chosen  by  a theoretically 
selective  providence  to  deal  with  a psy- 
chological problem. 

It  was  conceded  that  little  Content 
Adams  was  a psychological  problem.  She 
was  the  orphan  child  of  very  distant 
relatives  of  the  rector.  When  her  par- 
ents died  she  had  been  cared  for  by  a 
widowed  aunt  on  her  mother’s  side,  and 
this  aunt  had  also  borne  the  reputation 
of  being  a creature  apart.  When  the 
aunt  died,  in  a small  village  in  the  in- 
definite “ Out  West,”  the  presiding 
clergyman  had  notified  Edward  West- 
minster of  little  Content’s  lonely  and 
helpless  estate.  The  aunt  had  subsisted 
upon  an  annuity  which  had  died  with  her. 
The  child  had  inherited  nothing  except 
personal  property.  The  aunt’s  house  had 
been  bequeathed  to  the  church  over  which 
the  clergyman  presided,  and  after  her 
aunt’s  death  he  took  her  to  his  own  home 
until  she  could  be  sent  to  her  relatives, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  exceedingly 
punctilious  about  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  the  aunt’s  personal  belongings.  They 
even  purchased  two  extra  trunks  for  them, 
which  they  charged  to  the  rector. 

Little  Content,  traveling  in  the  care 
of  a lady  who  had  known  her  aunt  and 
happened  to  be  coming  East,  had  six 
large  trunks,  besides  a hat-box  and  two 
>uit-cases  and  a nailed-up  wooden  box 
containing  odds  and  ends.  Content  made 
quite  a sensation  when  she  arrived  and 
her  baggage  was  piled  on  the  station 
platform. 

Poor  Molly  Westminster  unpacked  lit- 
tle Content’s  trunks.  She  had  sent  the 
little  girl  to  school  within  a few  days 
after  her  arrival.  Lily  Jennings  and 
Amelia  Wheeler  called  for  her,  and 
aided  her  down  the  street  between  them, 
arms  interlocked.  Content,  although 
Molly  had  done  her  best  with  a pretty. 
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ready-made  dress  and  a new  hat,  was  un- 
deniably a peculiar-looking  child.  In  the 
first  place,  she  had  an  expression  so  old 
that  it  was  fairly  uncanny. 

“ That  child  has  downward  curves  be- 
side her  mouth  already,  and  lines  be- 
tween her  eyes,  and  what  she  will  look 
like  a few  years  hence  is  beyond  me,” 
Molly  told  her  husband  after  she  had 
seen  the  little  girl  go  out  of  sight  be- 
tween Lily’s  curls  and  ruffles  and  ribbons, 
and  Amelia’s  smooth  skirts. 

“ She  doesn’t  look  like  a happy  child,” 
agreed  the  rector.  “ Poor  little  thing! 
Her  aunt  Eudora  must  have  been  a queer 
woman  to  train  a child.” 

“ She  is  certainly  trained,”  said  Molly, 
ruefully;  “too  much  so.  Content  acts 
as  if  she  were  afraid  to  move  or  speak 
or  even  breathe  unless  somebody  signals 
permission.  I pity  her.” 

She  was  in  the  storeroom,  in  the 
midst  of  Content’s  baggage.  The  rector 
sat  on  an  old  chair,  smoking.  He  had 
a conviction  that  it  behooved  him  as 
a man  to  stand  by  his  wife  during  what 
might  prove  an  ordeal.  He  had  known 
Content’s  deceased  aunt  years  before.  He 
had  also  known  the  clergyman  who  had 
taken  charge  of  her  personal  property 
and  sent  it  on  with  Content. 

“Be  prepared  for  finding  almost  any- 
thing, Molly,”  he  observed.  “ Mr.  Zenoek 
Shanksbury,  as  I remember  him,  was  so 
conscientious  that  it  amounted  to  mania. 
I am  sure  he  has  sent  simply  unspeakable 
things  rather  than  incur  the  reproach  of 
that  conscience  of  his  with  regard  to 
defrauding  Content  of  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  that  personal  property.” 

Molly  shook  out  a long,  black  silk 
dress,  with  jet  dangling  here  and  there. 
44  Now  here  is  this  dress,”  said  she.  “ I 
suppose  I really  must  keep  this,  but  when 
that  child  is  grown  up  the  silk  will  prob- 
ably be  cracked  and  entirely  worthless.” 

44  You  had  better  take  the  two  trunks 
and  pack  them  with  such  things,  and  take 
your  chances.” 
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“ Oh,  I suppose  so.  I suppose  I must 
take  chances  with  everything  except  furs 
and  wools,  which  will  collect  moths.  Oh, 
goodness !"  Molly  held  up  an  old-fash- 
ioned fitch  fur  tippet.  Little  vague 
winged  things  came  from  it  like  dust. 
“Moths!'’  said  she,  tragically.  “Moths 
now ! It  is  full  of  them.  Edward,  you 
need  not  tell  me  that  clergyman’s  wife 
was  conscientious.  No  conscientious 
woman  would  have  sent  an  old  fur  tippet 
all  eaten  with  moths  into  another  wom- 
an's house.  She  could  not.’' 

Molly  took  flying  leaps  across  the  store- 
room. She  flung  open  the  window  and 
tossed  out  the  mangy  tippet.  ‘‘This  is 
simply  awful,”  she  declared,  as  she  re- 
turned. “ Edward,  don't  you  think  we 
are  justified  in  having  Thomas  take  all 
these  things  out  in  the  hack  yard  and 
making  a bonfire  of  the  whole  lot  ?” 

“ No,  my  dear.” 

“ But,  Edward,  nobody  can  tell  what 
will  come  next.  If  Content’s  aunt  had 
died  of  a contagious  disease,  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  touch  another  thing.” 

“Well,  dear,  you  know  that  she  died 
from  the  shock  of  a carriage  accident, 
because  she  had  a weak  heart.” 

“ I know  it,  and  of  course  there  is 
nothing  contagious  about  that.”  Molly 
took  up  an  ancient  bandbox  and  opened 
it.  She  displayed  its  contents : a very 
frivolous  bonnet  dating  back  in  style  a 
half-century,  gay  with  roses  and  lace  and 
green  strings,  and  another  with  a heavy 
crape  veil  dependent.  “You  certainly  do 
not  advise  me  to  keep  these?”  asked 
Molly,  despondently. 

Edward  Westminster  looked  puzzled. 
“Use  your  own  judgment,”  he  said, 
finally. 

Molly  summarily  marched  across  the 
room  and  flung  the  gay  bonnet  and  the 
mournful  one  out  of  the  window.  Then  she 
took  out  a bundle  of  very  old  underwear 
which  had  turned  a saffron  yellow  with 
age.  “People  are  always  coming  to  me 
for  old  linen  in  case  of  burns,”  she  said, 
succinctly.  “ After  these  are  washed  I 
can  supply  an  a\ifo  da  fe. 

Poor  Molly  worked  all  that  day  and 
several  days  afterward.  The  rector  de- 
serted her,  and  she  relied  upon  her  own 
good  sense  in  the  disposition  of  little 
Content’s  legacy.  When  all  was  over  she 
told  her  husband. 


“Well,  Edward,"  said  she,  “there  is 
exactly  one  trunk  half  full  of  things 
which  the  child  may  live  to  use,  but  it  is 
highly  improbable.  We  have  had  six  bon- 
fires. and  I have  given  away  three  suits 
of  old  clothes  to  Thomas's  father.  The 
clothes  were  very  large." 

“ Must  have  belonged  to  Eudora’s  first 
husband.  He  was  a stout  man,"  said 
Edward. 

“ And  I have  given  two  small  suits  of 
men’s  clothes  to  the  Aid  Society  for  the 
next  out  West  barrel." 

“ Eudora’s  second  husband's.” 

“ And  I gave  the  washwoman  enough 
old  baking-dishes  to  last  her  lifetime,  and 
some  cracked  dishes.  Most  of  the  dishes 
were  broken,  but  a few  were  only  cracked  : 
and  I have  given  Silas  Thomas's  wife  ten 
old  wool  dresses  and  a shawl  and  three 
old  cloaks.  All  the  other  things  which 
did  not  go  into  the  bonfires  went  to  the 
Aid  Society.  They  will  go  back  out 
West.”  Molly  laughed,  a girlish  peal, 
and  her  husband  joined.  But  suddenly 
her  smooth  forehead  contracted.  “ Ed- 
ward,” said  she. 

“Well,  dear?” 

“ I am  terribly  puzzled  about  one  thing.” 
The  two  were  sitting  in  the  study.  Con- 
tent had  gone  to  bed.  Nobody  could  hear 
easily,  but  Molly  Westminster  lowered 
her  voice,  and  her  honest,  clear  blue  eyes 
had  a frightened  expression. 

“What  is  it,  dear?” 

“You  will  think  me  very  silly  and 
cowardly,  and  I think  I have  never  been 
cowardly,  but  this  is  really  very  strange. 
Come  with  me.  I am  such  a goose,  I 
don’t  dare  go  alone  to  that  storeroom." 

The  rector  rose.  Molly  switched  on 
the  lights  as  they  went  up-stairs  to  the 
storeroom.  “ Tread  very  softly,”  she 
whispered.  “ Content  is  probably  asleep.” 

The  two  tiptoed  up  the  stairs  and  en- 
tered the  storeroom.  Molly  approached 
one  of  the  two  new  trunks  which  had 
come  with  Content  from  out  West.  She 
opened  it.  She  took  out  a parcel  nicely 
folded  in  a large  towel. 

“ See  here,  Edward  Westminster.” 

The  rector  stared  as  Molly  shook  out 
a dress — a gay,  up-to-date  dress,  a young 
girl’s  dress,  a very  tall  young  girl’s,  for 
the  skirts  trailed  on  the  floor  as  Molly 
held  it  as  high  as  she  could.  It  was  made 
of  a fine  white  muslin.  There  was  white 
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“ Nobody  except  the  servants,  and  they 
were  an  old  man  and  his  wife.” 

“Then  whose  dress  was  this?” 

“ I don’t  know,  Molly.” 

“ You  don’t  know,  and  I don’t.  It  is 
very  strange.” 

“ I suppose,”  said  Edward  Westminster, 
helpless  before  the  feminine  problem, 
“ that — Eudora  got  it  in  some  way.” 

“ In  some  way,”  repeated  Molly. 
“ That  is  always  a man’s  way  out  of  a 
mystery  when  there  is  a mystery.  There 
is  a mystery.  There  is  a mystery  which 
worries  me.  I have  not  told  you  all  yet, 
Edward.” 

“ What  more  is  there,  dear?” 

“ I — asked  Content  whose  dress  this 
was,  and  she  said — Oh,  Edward,  I do 
so  despise  mysteries.” 

“What  did  she  say,  Molly?” 

“ She  said  it  was  her  big  sister  Solly’s 
dress.” 

“ Her  what  ?” 

“ Her  big  sister  Solly’s  dress.  Edward, 
has  Content  ever  had  a sister?  Has  she 
a sister  now?” 

“ No,  she  never  had  a sister,  and  she 
has  none  now,”  declared  the  rector,  em- 
phatically. 44  I knew  all  her  family. 
What  in  the  world  ails  the  child?” 

“ She  said  her  big  sister  Solly,  Ed- 
ward, and  the  very  name  is  so  inane.  If 
she  hasn’t  any  big  sister  Solly,  what  are 
we  going  to  do?” 

“ Why,  the  child  must  simply  lie,”  said 
the  rector. 

“ But,  Edward,  I don’t  think  she  knows 
she  lies.  You  may  laugh,  but  I think 
she  is  quite  sure  that  she  has  a big  sister 
Solly,  and  that  this  is  her  dress.  I have 
not  told  you  the  whole.  After  she  came 
home  from  school  to-day  she  went  up  to 
her  room,  and  she  left  the  door  open,  and 
pretty  soon  I heard  her  talking.  At  first 
I thought  perhaps  Lily  or  Amelia  was  up 
there,  although  I had  not  seen  either  of 
them  come  in  with  Content.  Then  after 
a while,  when  I had  occasion  to  go  up- 
stairs, T looked  in  her  room,  and  she 
was  quite  alone,  although  T had  heard 
her  talking  as  I went  up-stairs.  Then 
I said : 4 Content,  T thought  somebody 
was  in  your  room.  I heard  you  talking.’ 

“ And  she  said,  looking  right  into  my 
eyes : 

“ 4 Yes,  ma’am,  I was  talking.’ 

“ 4 But  there  is  nobody  here,’  I said. 


“ ‘ Yes,  ma’am,’  she  said.  4 There  isn’t 
anybody  here  now,  but  my  big  sister 
Solly  was  here,  and  she  is  gone.  You 
heard  me  talking  to  my  big  sister  Solly; 
I felt  faint,  Edward,  and  you  know  it 
takes  a good  deal  to  overcome  me.  I 
just  sat  down  in  Content’s  wicker  rock- 
ing-chair.  I looked  at  her,  and  she  looked 
at  me.  Her  eyes  were  just  as  clear  and 
blue,  and  her  forehead  looked  like  truth 
itself.  She  is  not  exactly  a pretty  child, 
and  she  has  a peculiar  appearance,  but 
she  does  certainly  look  truthful  and 
good,  and  she  looked  so  then.  She  had 
tried  to  fluff  her  hair  over  her  fore- 
head a little  as  I had  told  her,  and  not 
pull  it  back  so  tight,  and  she  wore  her 
new  dress,  and  her  face  and  hands  were 
as  clean,  and  she  stood  straight.  You 
know  she  is  a little  inclined  to  stoop,  and 
I have  talked  to  her  about  it.  She  stood 
straight,  and  looked  at  me  with  those  blue 
eyes,  and  I did  feel  fairly  dizzy.” 

“ What  did  you  say?” 

“Well,  after  a bit  I pulled  myself  to- 
gether and  I said:  ‘My  dear  little  girl, 
what  is  this?  What  do  you  mean  about 
your  big  sister  Sarah?’  Edward,  I could 
not  bring  myself  to  say  that  idiotic  Solly. 
In  fact,  I did  think  I must  be  mistaken 
and  had  not  heard  correctly.  But  Con- 
tent just  looked  at  me  as  if  she  thought 
me  very  stupid.  4 Solly,’  said  she.  4 My 
sister’s  name  is  Solly.’ 

“‘But,  my  dear,’  I said,  ‘I  understand 
that  you  had  no  sister.’ 

“ 4 Yes,’  said  she,  4 1 have  my  big  sister 
Solly.’ 

“ 4 But  where  has  she  been  all  the  time?’ 
said  I. 

44  Then  Content  looked  at  me  and 
smiled,  and  it  was  quite  a wonderful 
smile,  Edward.  She  smiled  as  if  she 
knew  so  much  more  than  I could  ever 
know,  and  quite  pitied  me.” 

44  She  did  not  answer  your  question  ?” 

44  No,  only  by  that  smile  which  seemed 
to  tell  whole  volumes  about  that  awful 
Solly’s  whereabouts,  only  I was  too  ig- 
norant to  read  them. 

44  4 Where  is  she  now,  dear?’  I said,  after 
a little. 

44  4 She  is  gone  now,’  said  Content. 

44  4 Gone  where?’  said  I. 

44  And  then  the  child  smiled  at  me 
again.  Edward,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ? 
Is  she  untruthful,  or  has  she  too  much 
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imagination  ? I have  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  imagination,  and  chil- 
dren telling  lies  which  were  not  really 
lies/* 

“ So  have  I/’  agreed  the  rector,  dryly, 
“ but  I never  believed  in  it.”  The  rector 
started  to  leave  the  room. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  inquired 
Molly. 

“ I am  going  to  endeavor  to  discrimi- 
nate between  lies  and  imagination,”  re- 
plied the  rector. 

Molly  plucked  at  his  coat -sleeve  as 
they  went  down-stairs.  “ My  dear,”  she 
whispered,  “I  think  she  is  asleep.” 

u She  will  have  to  wake  up.” 

“ But,  my  dear,  she  may  be  nervous. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow ?” 

“I  think  not,”  said  Edward  West- 
minster. Psually  an  easy  - going  man, 
when  he  was  aroused  he  was  determined 
to  extremes.  Into  Content’s  room  he 
marched,  Molly  following.  Neither  of 
them  saw  their  small  son  Jim  peek- 
ing around  his  door.  He  had  heard — * 
he  could  not  help  it  — the  conversation 
earlier  in  the  day  between  Content  and 
his  mother.  lie  had  also  heard  other 
things.  He  now  felt  entirely  justi- 
fied in  listening,  although  he  had  a 
good  code  of  honor.  He  considered  him- 
self in  a way  responsible,  knowing  what 
he  knew,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  his 
parents.  Therefore  he  listened,  peeking 
around  the  doorway  of  his  dark  room. 

The  electric  light  flashed  out  from 
Content’s  room,  and  the  little  interior 
was  revealed.  It  was  charmingly  pretty. 
Molly  had  done  her  best  to  make  this  not 
altogether  welcome  little  stranger’s  room 
attractive.  There  were  garlands  of  rose- 
buds swung  from  the  top  of  the  white 
satin-papered  walls.  There1  were  dainty 
toilet  things,  a little  dressing-table  decked 
with  ivory,  a ease  of  books,  chairs  cush- 
ioned with  rosebud  chintz,  windows  cur- 
tained with  the  same. 

In  the  little  white  bed,  with  a rose- 
sprinkled  coverlid  over  her,  lay  Con- 
tent. She  was  not  asleep.  Directly, 
when  the  light  flashed  out,  she  looked  at 
the  rector  and  his  wife  with  her  clear 
blue  eyes.  Her  fair  hair,  braided  neatly 
and  tied  with  pink  ribbons,  lay  in  two 
tails  on  either  side  of  her  small,  certain- 
ly very  good  face.  Her  forehead  was 
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beautiful,  very  white  and  full,  giving  her 
an  expression  of  candor  which  was  even 
noble.  Content,  little  lonely  girl  among 
strangers  in  a strange  place,  mutely  be- 
seeching love  and  pity,  from  her  whole 
attitude  toward  life  and  the  world,  looked 
up  at  Edward  Westminster  and  Molly, 
and  the  rector  realized  that  his  determina- 
tion was  giving  way.  He  began  to  be- 
lieve in  imagination,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a sister  Solly.  He  had  never  had  a 
daughter,  and  sometimes  the  thought  of 
one  had  made  his  heart  tender.  His 
voice  was  very  kind  when  he  spoke. 

“Well,  little  girl,”  he  said,  “what  is 
this  I hear?” 

Molly  stared  at  her  husband  and  stifled 
a chuckle. 

As  for  Content,  she  looked  at  the  rector 
and  said  nothing.  It  was  obvious  that 
she  did  not  know  what  he  had  heard. 

The  rector  explained. 

“,My  dear  little  girl,”  he  said,  “your 
aunt  Molly  ” — they  had  agreed  upon  the 
relationship  of  uncle  and  aunt  to  Con- 
tent— “ tells  me  that  you  have  been  telling 
her  about  your — big  sister  Solly.”  The 
rector  half  gasped  as  he  said  Solly.  He 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  on  the  driveling 
verge  of  idiocy  before  the  pronunciation 
of  that  absurdly  inane  name. 

Content’s  responding  voice  came  from 
the  pink-and-white  nest  in  which  she  was 
snuggled,  like  the  fluting  pipe  of  a canary. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  she. 

“ My  dear  child,”  said  the  rector,  “ you 
know  perfectly  well  that  you  have  no  hvx 
sister — Solly.”  Every  time  the  rector  said 
Solly  ho  swallowed  hard. 

Content,  smiled  as  Molly  had  described 
her  smiling.  She  said  nothing.  The  rec- 
tor felt  reproved  and  looked  down  upon 
from  enormous  heights  of  innocence  and 
childhood  and  the  wisdom  thereof.  How- 
ever, he  persisted. 

“Content,”  he  said,  “what  did  you 
mean  by  telling  your  aunt  Molly  what 
you  did?” 

“I  was  talking  with  my  big  sister 
Solly,”  replied  Content,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  one  stating  a fundamental  truth 
of  nature. 

The  rector’s  face  grew  stem.  “ Con- 
tent.” he  said,  “look  at  me.” 

Content  looked.  Looking  seemed  to  be 
the  instinctive  action  which  distinguished 
her  as  an  individual. 
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“ Have  you  a big  sister — Solly  ?”  asked 
the  rector.  His  face  was  stern,  but  his 
voice  faltered. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Then — tell  me  so.” 

“ I have  a big  sister  Solly,”  said  Con- 
tent. Now  she  spoke  rather  wearily,  al- 
though still  sweetly,  as  if  puzzled  why 
she  had  been  disturbed  in  sleep  to  be  asked 
such  an  obvious  question. 

“ Where  has  she  been  all  the  time,  that 
we  have  known  nothing  about  her?”  de- 
manded the  rector. 

Content  smiled.  However,  she  spoke. 
“ Home,”  said  she. 

“When  did  she  come  here?” 

“ This  morning.” 

“Where  is  she  now?” 

Content  smiled  and  was  silent.  The 
rector  cast  a helpless  look  at  his  wife. 
He  now  did  not  care  if  Molly  did  see 
that  he  was  completely  at  a loss.  How 
could  a great,  robust  man  and  a clergy- 
man be  harsh  to  a tender  little  girl  child 
in  a pink  - and  - white  nest  of  innocent 
dreams  ? 

Molly  pitied  him.  She  spoke  more 
harshly  than  her  husband.  “ Content 
Adams,”  said  she,  “you  know  perfectly 
well*  that  you  have  no  big  sister  Solly. 
Now  tell  me  the  truth.  Tell  me  you  have 
no  big  sister  Roily.” 

“ I have  a big  sister  Solly,”  said  Con- 
tent. 

“ Come,  Edward,”  said  Molly.  “ There 
is  no  use  in  staying  and  talking  to  this 
obstinate  little  girl  any  longer.”  Then 
she  spoke  to  Content.  “Before  you  go 
to  sleep,”  said  she,  “you  must  say  your 
prayers,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.” 

“ I have  said  my  prayers,”  replied  Con- 
tent, and  her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  hor- 
rified astonishment  at  the  suspicion. 

“ Then,”  said  Molly,  “ you  had  better 
say  them  over  and  add  something.  Pray 
that  you  may  always  tell  the  truth.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Content,  in  her 
little  canary  pipe. 

The  rector  and  his  wife  went  out. 
Molly  switched  off  the  light  with  a snap 
as  she  passed.  Out  in  the  hall  she 
stopped  and  held  her  husband’s  arms  hard. 
“ ITush !”  she  whispered.  They  both  lis- 
tened. They  heard  this,  in  the  faintest 
plaint  of  a voice : 

“ They  don’t  believe  you  are  here,  Sister 
Solly,  but  I do.” 


Molly  dashed  back  into  the  rosebud 
room  and  switched  on  the  light.  She 
stared  around.  She  opened  a closet  door. 
Then  she  turned  off  the  light  and  joined 
her  husband. 

“There  was  nobody  there?”  he  whis- 
pered. 

“ Of  course  not.” 

When  they  were  back  in  the  study  the 
rector  and  his  wife  looked  at  each  other. 

“ We  will  do  the  best  we  can,”  said 
Molly.  “ Don’t  worry,  Edward,  for  you 
have  to  write  your  sermon  to-morrow. 
We  will  manage  some  way.  I will  admit 
that  I rather  wish  Content  had  had  some 
other  distant  relative  besides  you  who 
could  have  taken  charge  of  her.” 

“You  poor  child!”  said  the  rector. 
“It  is  hard  on  you,  Molly,  for  she  is  no 
kith  nor  kin  of  yours.” 

“ Indeed  I don’t  mind,”  said  Molly 
Westminster,  “ if  only  I can  succeed  in 
bringing  her  up.” 

Meantime  Jim  Westminster,  up-stairs, 
sitting  over  his  next  day’s  algebra  lesson, 
was  even  more  perplexed  than  were  his 
parents  in  the  study.  He  paid  little  at- 
tention to  his  book.  “ I can  manage  little 
Lucy,”  he  reflected,  “ but  if  the  others 
have  got  hold  of  it,  I don’t  know.” 

Presently  he  rose  and  stole  very  softly 
through  the  hall  to  Content’s  door.  She 
was  timid,  and  always  left  it  open  so  she 
could  see  the  hall  light  until  she  fell 
asleep.  “Content,”  whispered  Jim. 

There  came  the  faintest  “ What  ?”  in 
response. 

“Don’t  you,”  said  Jim,  in  a theatrical 
whisper,  “ say  another  word  at  school  to 
anybody  about  your  big  sister  Solly.  If 
you  do,  I’ll  whop  you,  if  you  are  a girl.” 

“Don’t  care!”  was  sighed  forth  from 
the  room. 

“ And  I’ll  whop  your  old  big  sister 
Solly,  too.” 

There  was  a tiny  sob. 

“I  will,”  declared  Jim.  “Now  you 
mind!” 

The  next  day  Jim  cornered  little  Lucy 
Rose  under  a cedar-tree  before  school 
began.  He  paid  no  attention  to  Bubby 
Harvey  and  Tom  Simmons,  who  were 
openly  sniggering  at  him.  Little  Lucy 
gazed  up  at  Jim,  and  the  blue -green 
shade  of  the  cedar  seemed  to  bring  out 
only  more  clearly  the  white-rose  softness 
of  her  dear  little  face.  Jim  bent  over  her. 
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Parmalee  that  she  thought  they  ought  to 
ask  for  her  when  they  called  on  your 
mother,  too.” 

“ Little  Lucy,”  he  said,  and  lowered  his 
voice,  “you  must  promise  me  never,  as 
long  as  you  live,  to  tell  what  I am  going 
to  tell  you.” 

Little  Lucy  looked  frightened. 

“Promise!”  insisted  Jim. 

“I  promise,”  said  little  Lucy,  in  a weak 
voice. 

“ Never,  as  long  as  you  live,  to  tell 
anybody.  Promise !” 

“ I promise.” 

“Now,  you  know  if  you  break  your 
promise  and  tell,  you  will  be  guilty  of  a 
dreadful  lie  and  be  very  wicked.” 

Little  Lucy  shivered.  “ I never  will.” 

“Well,  my  new  cousin  Content  Adams 
— tells  lies.” 

Little  Lucy  gasped. 

“Yes,  she  does.  She  says  she  has  a 
big  sister  Solly,  and  6he  hasn’t  got  any 
big  sister  Solly.  She  never  did  have,  and 
she  never  will  have.  She  makes  believe.” 

“Makes  believe?”  said  little  Lucy,  in 
a hopeful  voice. 

“Making  believe  is  just  a real  mean 
way  of  lying.  Now  I made  Content 
promise  last  night  never  to  say  one  word 
in  school  about  her  big  sister  Solly,  and 
I am  going  to  tell  you  this,  so  you  can 
tell  Lily  and  the  others,  and  not  lie.  Of 
course,  I don’t  want  to  lie  myself,  be- 
cause my  father  is  rector,  and  besides, 
mother  doesn’t  approve  of  it;  but  if  any- 
body is  going  to  lie,  I am  the  one.  Now, 
you  mind,  little  Lucy.  Content’s  big  sis- 
ter Solly  has  gone  away,  and  she  is  never 
coming  back.  If  you  tell  Lily  and  the 
others  I said  so,  I can’t  see  how  you  will 
be  lying.” 

Little  Lucy  gazed  at  the  boy.  She 
looked  like  truth  incarnate.  “But,”  said 
she,  in  her  adorable  stupidity  of  inno- 
cence, “ I don’t  see  how  she  could  go 
away  if  she  was  never  here,  Jim.” 

“ Oh,  of  course  she  couldn’t.  But  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  say  that  you  heard 
me  say  she  had  gone.  Don’t  you  under- 
stand ?” 

“ I don’t  understand  how  Content’s  big 
sister  Solly  could  possibly  go  away  if  she 
was  never  here.” 

“ Little  Lucy,  T wouldn’t  ask  you  to 
tell  a lie  for  the  world,  but  if  you  were 
just  to  say  that  you  heard  me  say — ” 


“ I think  it  would  be  a lie,”  said  little 
Lucy,  “ because  how  can  I help  knowing 
if  she  was  never  here  she  couldn’t — ” 

“Oh,  well,  little  Lucy,”  cried  Jim,  in 
despair,  still  with  tenderness — how  could 
he  be  anything  but  tender  with  little 
Lucy  ? — “ all  I ask  is  never  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.” 

“If  they  ask  me?” 

“Anyway,  you  can  hold  your  tongue. 
You  know  it  isn’t  wicked  to  hold  your 
tongue.” 

Little  Lucy  absurdly  stuck  out  the 
pointed  tip  of  her  little  red  tongue.  Then 
she  shook  her  head  slowly. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “I  will  hold  my 
tongue.” 

This  encounter  with  innocence  and 
logic  had  left  him  worsted.  Jim  could 
see  no  way  out  of  the  fact  that  his  father, 
the  rector,  his  mother,  the  rector’s  wife, 
and  he,  the  rector’s  son,  were  disgraced 
by  their  relationship  to  such  an  unsanc- 
tified  little  soul  as  this  queer  Content 
Adams. 

And  yet  he  looked  at  the  poor  lonely  little 
girl,  who  was  trying  very  hard  to  learn  her 
lessons,  who  suggested  in  her  very  pose 
and  movement  a little,  scared  rabbit  ready 
to  leap  the  road  for  some  bush  of  hiding, 
and  while  he  was  angry  with  her  he  pitied 
her.  He  had  no  doubts  concerning  Con- 
tent’s keeping  her  promise.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  she  would  now  say  nothing 
whatever  about  that  big  sister  Solly  to 
the  others,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
what  happened  that  very  afternoon. 

When  he  went  home  from  school  his 
heart  stood  still  to  see  Miss  Martha 
Rose,  and  Arnold  Carruth’s  aunt  Flora, 
and  his  aunt,  who  was  not  his  aunt, 
Miss  Dorothy  Vernon,  who  was  visiting 
her,  all  walking  along  in  state  with  their 
lace-trimmed  parasols,  their  white  gloves, 
and  their  nice  card-cases.  Jim  jumped  a 
fence  and  raced  across  lots  home,  and 
gained  on  them.  He  burst  in  on  his 
mother,  sitting  on  the  porch,  which  was 
inclosed  by  wire  netting  overgrown  with 
a budding  vine.  It  was  the  first  warm 
day  of  the  season. 

“ Mother,”  cried  Jim  Westminster— 
“mother,  they  are  coming.” 

“Who,  for  goodness’  sake,  Jim?” 

“ Why.  Arnold’s  aunt  Flora  and  his 
aunt  Dorothy  and  little  Lucy’s  aunt 
Martini.  They  are  coming  to  call.” 
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Involuntarily  Molly's  hand  went  up  to 
smooth  her  pretty  hair.  “ Well,  what  of 
it,  Jim?"  said  she. 

“ Mother,  they  will  ask  for — big  sister 

SoUy  I" 

Molly  Westminster  turned  pale.  “ How 
do  you  know?” 

“ Mother,  Content  has  been  talking  at 
school.  A lot  know.  You  will  see  they 
will  ask  for — ” 

u Run  right  in  and  tell  Content  to 
stay  in  her  room,”  whispered  Molly, 
hastily,  for  the  callers,  their  white- 
kidded  hands  holding  their  card  - cases 
genteelly,  were  coining  up  the  walk. 

Molly  advanced,  smiling.  She  put  a 
brave  face  on  the  matter,  but  she  real- 
ized that  she,  Molly  Westminster,  who 
had  never  been  a coward,  was  positive- 
ly afraid  before  this  absurdity.  The 
callers  sat  with  her  on  the  pleasant  porch, 
with  the  young  vine  - shadows  making 
networks  over  their  best  gowns.  Tea 
was  served  presently  by  the  maid,  and 
much  to  Molly's  relief,  before  the  maid 
appeared  came  the  inquiry.  Miss  Martha 
Rose  made  it. 

“ We  would  be  pleased  to  see  Miss  Solly 
Adams  also,”  said  Miss  Martha. 

Flora  Carruth  echoed  her.  “ I was 
so  glad  to  hear  another  nice  girl  had 
come  to  the  village,”  said  she,  with  en- 
thusiasm. Miss  Dorothy  Vernon  said 
something  indefinite  to  the  same  effect. 

“I  am  sorry,”  replied  Molly,  with  an 
effort,  “ but  there  is  no  Miss  Solly  Adams 
here  now.”  She  spoke  the  truth  as  near- 
ly as  she  could  manage,  without  un- 
raveling the  whole  ridiculous  affair.  The 
callers  sighed  with  regret,  tea  was  served 
with  little  cakes,  and  they  fluttered  down 
the  walk,  holding  their  card-cases,  and 
that  ordeal  was  over. 

But  Molly  sought  the  rector  in  his 
study,  and  she  was  trembling.  “ Ed- 
ward,” she  cried  out,  regardless  of  her 
husband's  sermon,  “ something  must  be 
done  now.” 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Molly?” 

“ People  are — calling  on  her.” 

“ Calling  on  whom  ?” 

“Big  sister — Solly!”  Molly  explained. 

“Well,  don't  worry,  dear,”  said  the 
rector.  “ Of  course,  we  will  do  some- 
thing, but  we  must  think  it  over.  Where 
i9  the  child  now?” 

“She  and  Jim  are  out  in  the  garden. 


I saw  them  pass  the  window  just  now. 
Jim  is  such  a dear  boy,  he  tries  hard  to 
be  nice  to  her.  Edward  Westminster, 
we  ought  not  to  wait.” 

44  My  dear,  we  must.” 

Meantime  Jim  and  Content  Adams 
were  out  in  the  garden.  Jim  had  gone 
to  Content’s  door  and  tapped  and  called 
out,  rather  rudely : “ Content,  I say,  put 
on  your  hat  and  come  along  out  in  the 
garden.  I've  got  something  to  tell  you.” 

“ Don't  want  to,”  protested  Content's 
little  voice,  faintly. 

“ You  come  right  along.” 

And  Content  came  along.  She  was  an 
obedient  child,  and  she  liked  Jim,  al- 
though she  stood  much  in  awe  of  him. 
She  followed  him  into  the  garden  back 
of  the  rectory,  and  they  sat  down  on  the 
bench  beneath  the  weeping  willow.  The 
minute  they  were  seated  Jim  began  to 
talk. 

44  Now,”  said  he,  “ I want  to  know.” 

Content  glanced  up  at  him,  then  looked 
down  and  turned  pale. 

“ I want  to  know,  honest  Injun,”  said 
Jim,  “ what  you  are  telling  such  awful 
whoppers  about  your  old  big  sister  Solly 
for?” 

Content  was  silent.  This  time  she  did 
not  smile,  a tear  trickled  out  of  her  right 
eye  and  ran  over  the  pale  cheek. 

“ Because  you  know,”  said  Jim,  ob- 
servant of  the  tear,  but  ruthless,  “ that 
you  haven't  any  big  sister  Solly,  and 
never  did  have.  You  are  getting  us  all 
in  an  awful  mess  over  it,  and  father  is 
rector  here,  and  mother  is  his  wife,  and 
I am  his  son,  and  you  are  his  niece,  and 
it  is  downright  mean.  Why  do  you  tell 
such  whoppers?  Out  with  it!” 

Content  was  trembling  violently.  “ I 
lived  with  Aunt  Eudora,”  she  whispered. 

“Well,  what  of  that?  Other  folks 
have  lived  with  their  aunts  and  not  told 
whoppers.” 

“ They  haven't  lived  with  Aunt  Eu- 
dora.” 

“ You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Content  Adams,  and  you  the  rector's 
niece,  talking  that  way  about  dead  folks.” 

“ I don’t  mean  to  talk  about  poor  Aunt 
Eudora,”  fairly  sobbed  Content.  “ Aunt 
Eudora  was  a real  good  aunt,  but  she 
was  grown  up.  She  was  a good  deal  more 
grown  up  than  your  mother;  she  really 
was,  and  when  I first  went  to  live  with 
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her.  I was  ’most  a little  baby ; I couldn’t 
speak — plain,  and  I had  to  go  to  bed  real 
early,  and  slept  ’way  off  from  every- 
body, and  I used  to  be  afraid — -all  alone, 
and  so — ” 

“Well,  go  on,”  said  Jim,  but  his  voice 
was  softer.  It  was  hard  lines  for  a little 
kid,  especially  if  she  was  a girl. 

“And  so,”  went  on  the  little,  plaintive 
voice,  “I  got  to  thinking  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  I only  had  a big  sister,  and 
I used  to  cry  and  say  to  myself  — I 
couldn’t  speak  plain,  you  know,  I was  so 
little:  ‘Big  sister  would  be  real  solly.’ 
And  then  first  thing  I knew — she  came.” 

“ Who  came?” 

“Big  sister  Solly.” 

“What  rot!  She  didn’t  come.  Con- 
tent Adams,  you  know  she  didn’t  come.” 

“ She  must  have  come,”  persisted  the 
little  girl,  in  a frightened  whisper.  “ She 
must  have.  Oh,  Jim,  you  don’t  know. 
Big  sister  Solly  must  have  come,  or  I 
would  have  died  like  my  father  and 
mother.” 

Jim’s  arm,  which  was  near  her,  twitch- 
ed convulsively,  but  he  did  not  put  it 
around  her. 

“ She  did  — co-me,”  sobbed  Content. 
“Big  sister  Solly  did  come.” 

“Well,  have  it  so,”  said  Jim,  suddenly. 
“ No  use  going  over  that  any  longer. 
Have  it  she  came,  but  she  ain’t  here  now, 
anyway.  Content  Adams,  you  can’t  look 
me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  that.” 

Content  looked  at  Jim,  and  her  little 
face  was  almost  terrible,  so  full  of  be- 
wilderment and  fear  it  was.  “Jim,” 
whispered  Content,  “ I can’t  have  big 
sister  Solly  not  be  here.  I can’t  send  her 
away.  What  would  she  think?” 

Jim  stared.  “Think?  Why,  she  isn’t 
alive  to  think,  anyhow!” 

“ I can’t  make  her — dead,”  sobbed  Con- 
tent. “ She  came  when  I wanted  her, 
and  now  when  T don’t  so  much,  when  I’ve 
got  Uncle  Edward  and  Aunt  Molly  and 
you.  and  don’t  feel  so  dreadful  lonesome, 
I can’t  be  so  bad  as  to  make  her  dead.” 

Jim  whistled.  Then  his  face  bright- 
ened up.  lie  looked  at  Content  with  a 
shrewd  and  cheerful  grin.  “See  here, 
kid,  you  say  your  sister  Solly  is  big, 
grown  up,  don’t  you?”  he  inquired. 

Content  nodded  pitifully. 

“ Then  why,  if  she  is  grown  up  and 
pretty,  don’t  she  have  a beau  ?” 


Content  stopped  sobbing  and  gave  him 
a quick  glance. 

*•  Then — why  doesn’t  she  get  married, 
and  go  out  West  to  live?” 

Jim  chuckled.  Instead  of  a sob,  a 
faint  echo  of  his  chuckle  came  from  Con- 
tent. 

Jim  laughed  merrily.  “I  say,  Con- 
tent,” he  cried,  “let’s  have  it  she's  mar- 
ried now,  and  gone?” 

“ Well,”  said  Content. 

J iin  put  his  arm  around  her  very 
nicely  and  protectingly.  “ It’s  all  right, 
then,”  said  he,  “ as  all  right  as  it  can  be 
for  a girl.  Say,  Content,  ain’t  it  a shame 
you  aren’t  a boy?” 

“ I can't  help  it,”  said  Content,  meekly. 

“You  see,”  said  Jim,  thoughtfully,  “I 
don’t  as  a rule  care  much  about  girls, 
but  if  you  could  coast  down  - hill  and 
skate,  and  do  a few  things  like  that,  you 
would  be  almost  as  good  as  a boy.” 

Content  surveyed  him,  and  her  pessi- 
mistic little  face  assumed  upward  curves. 
“ I will,”  said  she.  “ I will  do  anything, 
Jim.  I will  fight  if  you  want  me  to, 
just  like  a boy.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you  could  lick  any  of 
us  fellers  unless  you  get  a good  deal 
harder  in  the  muscles,”  said  Jim,  eying 
her  thoughtfully ; “ but  we’ll  play  ball, 
and  maybe  by  and  by  you  can  begin  with 
Arnold  Carruth.” 

“ Could  lick  him  now,”  said  Content. 

But  Jim’s  face  sobered  before  her 
readiness.  “ Oh  no,  you  mustn’t  go  to 
fighting  right  away,”  said  he.  “It 
wouldn’t  do.  You  really  are  a girl,  you 
know,  and  father  is  rector.” 

“Then  I won’t,”  said  Content;  “but 
I could  knock  down  that  little  boy  with 
curls;  I know  I could.” 

“ Well,  you  needn’t.  I’ll  like  you  just 
as  well.  You  see,  Content” — Jim’s  voice 
faltered,  for  he  was  a boy,  and  on  the 
verge*  of  sentiment  before  which  he  was 
shamed — “ you  see.  Content,  now  your 
big  sister  Solly  is  married  and  gone  out 
West,  why,  you  can  have  me  for  your 
brother,  and  of  course  a brother  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  a sister.” 

“Yes,”  said  Content,  eagerly. 

“I  am  going,”  said  Jim,  “to  marry 
Lucy  Rose  when  I grow  up,  but  I haven’t 
got  any  sister,  and  I’d  like  you  first  rate 
for  one.  So  I'll  be  your  big  brother  in- 
stead of  your  cousin.” 
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The  Critical  Bookstore 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


IT  had  long  been  the  notion  of  Fred- 
erick Erlcort,  who  held  it  playfully, 
held  it  seriously,  according  to  the 
company  he  was  in,  that  there  might 
be  a censorship  of  taste  and  conscience 
in  literary  matters  strictly  affiliated  with 
the  retail  commerce  in  books.  When 
he  first  began  to  propose  it,  playfully, 
seriously,  as  his  listener  chose,  he  said 
that  he  had  noticed  how  in  the  great 
department  stores  where  nearly  every- 
thing to  supply  human  need  was  sold, 
the  shopmen  and  shop  women  seemed 
instructed  by  the  ownership  or  the  man- 
agement to  deal  in  absolute  good  faith 
with  the  customers,  and  not  to  mis- 
represent the  quality,  the  make,  or  the 
material  of  any  article  in  the  slightest 
degree.  A thing  was  not  to  be  called 
silk  or  wool  when  it  was  partly  cotton; 
it  was  not  to  be  said  that  it  would  wash 
when  it  would  not  wash,  or  that  the 
color  would  not  come  off  when  it  would 
come  off,  or  that  the  stuff  was  English 
or  French  when  it  was  American. 

When  Erlcort  once  noted  his  interest 
in  the  fact  to  a floor-walker  whom  he 
happened  to  find  at  leisure,  the  floor- 
walker said,  Yes,  that  was  so;  and  the 
house  did  it  because  it  was  business,  good 
business,  the  only  good  business.  He 
was  instantly  enthusiastic,  and  he  said 
that  just  in  the  same  way,  as  an  exten- 
sion of  its  good  faith  with  the  public, 
the  house  had  established  the  rule  of 
taking  back  any  article  which  a cus- 
tomer did  not  like,  or  did  not  find  what 
she  had  supposed  when  she  got  it  home, 
and  refunding  the  money.  This  was  the 
best  sort  of  business;  it  held  custom; 
the  woman  became  a customer  for  life. 
The  floor-walker  laughed,  and  after  he 
had  told  an  anxious  applicant,  “ Second 
aisle  to  the  left,  lady;  three  counters 
back,”  he  concluded  to  Erlcort,  “ I say 
she  because  a man  never  brings  a thing 
back  when  he’s  made  a mistake;  but  a 
woman  can  always  blame  it  on  the  house. 
That  so?” 
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Erlcort  laughed  with  him,  and  in  go- 
ing out  he  stopped  at  the  book-counter. 
Rather  it  was  a bookstore,  and  no  small 
one,  with  ranks  of  new  books  covering 
the  large  tables  and  mounting  to  their 
level  from  the  floor,  neatly  piled,  and 
with  shelves  of  complete  editions  and 
soberer-looking  volumes  stretching  along 
the  wall  as  high  as  the  ceiling.  “ Do  you 
happen  to  have  a good  book — a book  that 
would  read  good,  I mean — in  your  stock 
here?”  he  asked  the  neat  blonde  behind 
the  literary  barricade. 

“ Well,  here’s  a book  that  a good  many 
are  reading,”  she  answered,  with  prompt 
interest  and  a smile  that  told  in  the 
book’s  favor;  it  was  a protectingly  filial 
and  guardedly  ladylike  smile. 

“ Yes,  but  is  it  a book  worth  reading — 
worth  the  money?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know  as  I’m  a judge,” 
the  kind  little  blonde  replied.  She  added, 
daringly,  “All  I can  say  is,  I set  up 
till  two  last  night  to  finish  it.” 

“And  you  advise  me  to  buy  it?” 

“Well,  we’re  not  allowed  to  do  that, 
exactly.  I can  only  tell  you  what  I 
know.” 

“But  if  I take  it,  and  it  isn’t  what  I 
expected,  I can  return  it  and  get  my 
money  back?” 

“That’s  something  I never  was  asked 
before.  Mr.  Jeffers!  Mr.  Jeffers!”  she 
called  to  a floor-walker  passing  near;  and 
when  he  stopped  and  came  up  to  the 
counter,  she  put  the  case  to  him. 

He  took  the  book  from  Erlcort’s  hand 
and  examined  the  outside  of  it  curious- 
ly if  not  critically.  Then  he  looked  from 
it  at  Erlcort,  and  said,  “ Oh,  how  do  you 
do  again!  Well,  no,  sir;  I don’t  know 
as  we  could  do  that.  You  see,  you  would 
have  to  read  it  to  find  out  that  you 
didn’t  want  it,  and  that  would  be  like 
using  or  wearing  an  article,  wouldn’t 
it?  We  couldn’t  take  back  a thing  that 
had  been  used  or  worn — Heigh?” 

“But  you  might  have  some  means  of 
knowing  whether  a book  is  good  or  not  ?” 
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“ Well,  yes,  we  might.  That’s  a point 
we  have  never  had  raised  before.  Miss 
Prittiman,  haven’t  we  any  means  of 
knowing  whether  a book’s  something  we 
can  guarantee  or  not?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Jeffers,  there’s  the  pub- 
lisher’s advertisement.” 

“Why,  yes,  so  there  is!  And  a re- 
spectable publisher  wouldn’t  indorse  a 
book  that  wasn’t  the  genuine  article, 
would  he  now,  sir?” 

“ He  mightn’t,”  Erlcort  said,  as  if 
he  felt  the  force  of  the  argument. 

“ And  there  are  the  notices  in  the 
newspapers.  They  ought  to  tell,”  Miss 
Prittiman  added,  more  convincingly.  “ I 
don’t  know,”  she  said,  as  from  a sensitive 
conscience,  “ whether  there  have  been  any 
about  this  book  yet,  but  I should  think 
there  would  be.” 

“And  in  the  mean  time,  as  you  won’t 
guarantee  the  book  so  that  I can  bring 
it  back  and  get  my  money  if  I find  it 
worthless,  I must  accept  the  publisher’s 
word?”  Erlcort  pressed  further. 

“I  should  think  you  could  do  that,” 
the  floor-walker  suggested,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  tired. 

“Well,  I think  I will,  for  once,”  Erl- 
cort relented.  “But  wait!  What  does 
the  publisher  say?” 

“It’s  all  printed  on  this  slip  inside,” 
the  blonde  said,  and  she  showed  it  as 
she  took  the  book  from  him.  “ Shall  I 
send  it?  Or  will  you — ” 

“No,  no,  thank  you,  I’ll  take  it  with 
me.  Let  me — ” 

He  kept  the  printed  slip  and  began 
to  read  it.  The  blonde  wrapped  the  book 
up  and  laid  it  with  a half-dollar  in 
change  on  the  counter  before  Erlcort. 
The  floor -walker  went  away;  Erlcort 
heard  him  saying,  “No,  madam;  toys 
on  the  fifth  floor,  at  the  extreme  rear, 
left,”  while  he  lost  himself  in  the  glow- 
ing promises  of  the  publisher.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  book  he  had  just  bought 
was  by  a perfectly  new  author,  an  old 
lady  of  seventy  who  had  never  written 
a novel  before,  and  might  therefore  be 
trusted  for  an  entire  freshness  of  thought 
and  feeling.  The  plot  was  of  a gripping 
intensity ; the  characters  were  painted 
with  large,  bold  strokes,  and  were  of 
an  unexampled  virility;  the  story  was 
packed  with  passion  from  cover  to  cover; 
and  the  reader  would  be  held  breathless 


by  the  author’s  skill  in  working  from  the 
tragic  conditions  to  an  all-round  happy 
conclusion. 

From  time  to  time  Erlcort  heard  the 
gentle  blonde  saying  such  things  as, 

“ Oh  yes ; it’s  the  best-seller,  all  right,” 
and,  “ All  I can  say  is  I set  up  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  finish  it,”  and, 
“Yes,  ma’am;  it’s  by  a new  writer; 
a very  old  lady  of  seventy  who  is  just 
beginning  to  write;  well,  that’s  what  I 
heard” 

On  his  way  up-town  in  the  Subway  he 
clung  to  the  wonted  strap,  unsupported 
by  anything  in  the  romance  which  he 
had  bought;  and  yet  he  could  not  take 
the  book  back  and  get  his  money,  or  even 
exchange  it  for  some  article  of  neck- 
wear or  foot-wear.  In  his  extremity  he 
thought  he  would  try  giving  it  to  the 
doorman  just  before  he  reached  his  stop. 

“You  want  to  give  it  to  me?  Well, 
that’s  something  that  never  happened  to 
me  on  this  line  before.  I guess  my  wife 
will  like  it.  I — 1009th  Street!  Change 
for  East  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  F’  the 
guard  shouted,  and  he  let  Erlcort  out 
of  the  car,  the  very  first  of  the  tide  that 
spilled  itself  forth  at  the  station.  He 
called  after  him,  “Do  as  much  for  you 
some  time.” 

The  incident  first  amused  Erlcort,  and 
then  it  began  to  trouble  him;  but  he  ap- 
peased his  remorse  by  toying  with  his 
old  notion  of  a critical  bookstore.  Hi9 
mind  was  still  at  play  with  it  when  he 
stopped  at  the  bell-pull  of  an  elderly  girl 
of  his  acquaintance  who  had  a studio  ten 
stories  above,  and  the  habit  of  giving 
him  afternoon  tea  in  it  if  he  called  there 
about  five  o’clock.  She  had  her  ugly 
painting-apron  still  on,  and  her  thumb 
through  the  hole  in  her  palette,  when 
she  opened  her  door  to  him. 

“Too  soon?”  he  asked. 

She  answered  as  well  as  she  could  with 
the  brush  held  horizontally  in  her  mouth 
while  she  glared  inhospitably  at  him, 

“ Well,  not  much,”  and  then  she  let  him 
in,  and  went  and  lighted  her  spirit-lamp. 

He  began  at  once  to  tell  her  of  his 
strange  experience,  and  went  on  till  she 
said:  “Well,  there’s  your  tea.  I don’t 
know  what  you’ve  been  driving  at,  but  I 
suppose  you  do.  Is  it  the  old  thing?” 

“ It’s  my  critical  bookstore,  if  that’s 
what  you  call  the  old  thing.” 
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“Oh!  That!  I thought  it  had  failed 
'way  back  in  the  dark  ages.” 

“ The  dark  ages  are  not  hach , please ; 
they’re  all  ’round,  and  you  know  very 
well  that  my  critical  bookstore  has  never 
been  tried  yet.  But  tell  me  one  thing: 
should  you  wish  to  live  with  a picture, 
even  for  a few  hours,  which  had  been 
painted  by  an  old  lady  of  seventy  who 
had  never  tried  to  paint  before  ?” 

“ If  I intended  to  go  crazy,  yes.  What 
has  all  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“ That’s  the  joint  commendation  of  the 
publisher  and  the  kind  little  blonde  who 
united  to  sell  me  the  book  I just  gave  to 
that  poor  Subway  trainman.  Do  you 
ever  buy  a new  book?” 

“ No ; I always  borrow  an  old  one.” 

“But  if  you  had  to  buy  a new  one, 
wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  of  a place 
where  you  could  be  sure  of  getting  a 
good  one?” 

“I  shouldn’t  mind.  Or,  yes,  I should, 
rather.  Where’s  it  to  be?” 

“ Oh,  I know.  I’ve  had  my  eye  on 
the  place  for  a good  while.  It’s  a funny 
old  place  in  Sixth  Avenue — ” 

“ Sixth  Avenue /” 

“ Don’t  interrupt  — where  the  dearest 
old  codger  in  the  world  is  just  going  out 
of  the  house-furnishing  business  in  a 
small  way.  It’s  kept  getting  smaller  and 
smaller — I’ve  watched  it  shrink — till  now 
it  can’t  stand  up  against  the  big  shops, 
and  the  old  codger  told  me  the  other 
day  that  it  was  no  use.” 

“Poor  fellow!” 

“ No.  He’s  not  badly  off,  and  he’s 
going  back  up-state  where  he  came  from 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  he  can  live — 
or  die — very  well  on  what  he’s  put  by. 
I’ve  known  him  rather  a good  while, 
and  we’ve  been  friends  ever  since  we’ve 
been  acquainted.” 

“ Go  on,”  the  elderly  girl  said. 

Erlcort  was  not  stopping,  but  she  spoke 
so  as  to  close  her  mouth,  which  she  was 
apt  to  let  hang  open  in  a way  that  she 
did  not  like;  she  had  her  intimates 
pledged  to  tell  her  when  she  was  doing  it, 
but  she  could  not  make  a man  promise, 
and  she  had  to  look  after  her  mouth 
herself  with  Erlcort.  It  was  not  a bad 
mouth;  her  eyes  were  large,  and  it  was 
merely  large  to  match  them. 

“When  shall  you  begin — open  shop?” 
she  asked. 
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“ My  old  codger’s  lease  expires  in  the 
fall,”  he  answered,  “ but  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  me  take  it  off  his  hands 
this  spring.  I could  give  the  summer  to 
changing  and  decorating,  and  begin  my 
campaign  in  the  fall — the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, say.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  come 
some  day  and  see  the  old  place?” 

“ I should  love  it.  But  you’re  not  sup- 
posing I shall  be  of  the  least  use,  I hope  ? 

I’m  not  decorational,  you  know.  Easel 
pictures,  and  small  ones  at  that.” 

“ Of  course.  But  you  are  a woman, 
and  have  ideas  of  the  cozy.  I mean  that 
the  place  shall  be  made  attractive.” 

“Do  you  think  the  situation  will  be 
— on  Sixth  Avenue?” 

“It  will  be  quaint.  It’s  in  a retarded 
region  of  low  buildings,  with  a carpen- 
ter’s shop  two  doors  off.  The  L roars 
overhead  and  the  surface  cars  squeal  be- 
fore, but  that  is  New  York,  you  know, 
and  it’s  very  central.  Besides,  at  the 
back  of  the  shop,  with  the  front  door 
shut,  it  is  very  quiet.” 

The  next  day  the  friends  lunched  to- 
gether at  an  Italian  restaurant  very  near 
the  place,  and  rather  hurried  themselves 
away  to  the  old  codger’s  store. 

“He  is  a dear,”  Margaret  whispered 
to  Erlcort  in  following  him  about  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  place. 

“ Oh,  mine’s  setting  - hen’s  time,”  he 
justified  his  hospitality  in  finally  ask- 
ing them  to  take  seats  on  a nail  - keg 
apiece.  “You  mustn’t  think  you’re  in- 
terruptin’. Look  round  all  ye  want  to, 
or  set  down  and  rest  ye.” 

“ That  would  be  a good  motto  for  your 
bookstore,”  she  screamed  to  Erlcort,  when 
they  got  out  into  the  roar  of  the  avenue. 

“ i Look  round  all  ye  want  to,  or  set 
down  and  rest  ye.’  Wasn’t  he  sweet? 

And  I don’t  wonder  you’re  taken  with 
the  place:  it  has  such  capabilities.  You 
might  as  well  begin  imagining  how  you 
will  arrange  it.” 

They  were  walking  involuntarily  up 
the  avenue,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
Park  they  went  into  it,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  their  planning  they  went  as  far 
as  the  Ramble,  where  they  sat  down  on 
a bench  and  disappointed  some  squirrels 
who  supposed  they  had  brought  peanuts 
with  them. 

They  decided  that  the  front  of  the 
shop  should  be  elaborately  simple;  per- 
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haps  the  door  should  be  painted  black, 
with  a small  - paned  sash  and  a heavy 
brass  latch.  On  each  side  should  be  a 
small -paned  show-window,  with  books 
laid  inside  on  an  inclined  shelving;  on 
the  door  should  be  a modest  bronze  plate, 
reading,  “ The  Critical  Bookstore."  They 
rejected  shop  as  an  affectation,  and  they 
hooted  the  notion  of  “ Ye  Critical  Book- 
store " as  altogether  loathsome.  The  door 
and  window  would  be  in  a rather  belated 
taste,  but  the  beautiful  is  never  out  of 
date,  and  black  paint  and  small  panes 
might  be  found  rococo  in  their  old- 
fashionedness  now.  There  should  be  a 
fireplace,  or  perhaps  a Franklin  stove,  at 
the  rear  of  the  room,  with  a high-shoul- 
dered, small-paned  sash  on  each  side  let- 
ting in  the  light  from  the  yard  of  the 
carpenter  - shop.  On  the  chimneypiece 
should  be  lettered,  “Look  round  all  ye 
want  to,  or  set  down  and  rest  ye." 

The  genius  of  the  place  should  be  a 
refined  hospitality,  such  as  the  gentle 
old  codger  had  practised  with  them,  and 
to  facilitate  this  there  should  be  a pair 
of  high-backed  settles,  one  under  each 
window.  The  book-counter  should  stretch 
the  whole  length  of  the  store-room,  and 
at  intervals  beside  it,  against  the  book- 
shelving, should  be  set  old  - fashioned 
chairs,  but  not  too  old-fashioned.  Against 
the  lower  bookshelves  on  a deeper  shelf 
might  be  stood  against  the  books  a few 
sketches  in  water-color,  or  even  oil. 

This  was  Margaret  Green's  idea. 

“And  would  you  guarantee  the  qual- 
ity?" Erlcort  asked. 

“Perhaps  they  wouldn't  be  for  sale, 
though  if  any  one  insisted — ” 

“ I see.  Well,  pass  the  sketches.  What 
else?" 

“Well,  a few  little  figures  in  plaster, 
or  even  marble  or  bronze,  very  Greek, 
or  very  American;  things  in  low  relief." 

“Pass  the  little  figures  and  low  re- 
liefs. But  don't  forget  it's  a ioofcstore." 

“Oh,  I won't.  The  sketches  of  all 
kinds  would  be  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  books.  If  I had  a tea-room  handy 
here,  with  a table  and  the  backs  of  some 
menus  to  draw  on,  I could  show  you  just 
how  it  would  look." 

“ What's  the  matter  with  the  Casino  ?” 

“Nothing;  only  it's  rather  early  for 
tea  yet.” 

“ It  isn't  for  soda-lemonade." 


She  set  him  the  example  of  instantly 
rising,  and  led  the  way  back  along  the 
lake  to  the  Casino,  resting  at  that  after- 
noon hour  among  its  spring  flowers  and 
blossoms  innocent  of  its  lurid  after- 
dark  frequentation.  He  got  some  paper 
from  the  waiter  who  came  to  take  their 
order.  She  began  to  draw  rapidly,  and 
by  the  time  the  waiter  came  again  she 
was  giving  Erlcort  the  last  scrap  of  paper. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  had  no  idea  that 
I had  imagined  anything  so  charming! 

If  this  critical  bookstore  doesn't  succeed, 
it  '11  be  because  there  are  no  critics.  But 
what — what  are  these  little  things  hung 
against  the  partitions  of  the  shelves?" 

“ Oh — mirrors.  Little  round  ones.” 

“ But  why  mirrors  of  any  shape  ?" 

“Nothing:  only  people  like  to  see 
themselves  in  a glass  of  any  shape.  And 
when,"  Margaret  added,  in  a burst  of 
candor,  “ a woman  looks  up  and  sees 
herself  with  a book  in  her  hand,  she 
will  feel  so  intellectual  she  will  never  put 
it  down.  She  will  buy  it." 

“ Margaret  Green,  this  is  immoral. 
Strike  out  those  mirrors,  or  I will  smash 
them  every  one  I" 

“ Oh,  very  well !"  she  said,  and  she 
rubbed  them  out  with  the  top  of  her 
pencil.  “ If  you  want  your  place  a howl- 
ing wilderness." 

He  looked  at  the  ruin  her  rubber 
had  wrought.  “ They  were  rather  nice. 
Could— could  you  rub  them  in  again?" 

“ Not  if  I tried  a hundred  years.  Be- 
sides, they  were  rather  impudent.  What 
time  is  it?" 

“ No  time  at  all.  It's  half -past  three.” 

“Dear  me!  I must  be  going.  And  if 
you're  really  going  to  start  that  precious 
critical  bookstore  in  the  fall,  you  must 
begin  work  on  it  right  away." 

“ Work?" 

“Reading  up  for  it.  If  you're  going 
to  guarantee  the  books,  you  must  know 
what's  in  them,  mustn't  you?" 

He  realized  that  he  must  do  what  she 
said;  he  must  know  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge what  was  in  the  books  he  offered 
for  sale,  and  he  began  reading,  or  read- 
ing at,  the  new  books  immediately.  He 
was  a good  deal  occupied  by  day  with 
the  arrangement  of  his  store,  though  he 
left  it  mainly  with  the  lively  young 
decorator  who  undertook,  for  a lump 
sum,  to  realize  Margaret  Green's  ideas. 
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It  was  at  night  that  he  did  most  of  his 
reading  in  the  spring  books  which  the 
publishers  were  willing  to  send  him 
gratis,  when  they  understood  he  was  go- 
ing to  open  a bookstore,  and  only  wanted 
sample  copies.  As  long  as  she  remained 
in  town  Margaret  Green  helped  him 
read,  and  they  talked  the  books  over,  and 
mostly  rejected  them.  By  the  time  she 
went  to  Europe  in  August  with  another 
elderly  girl  they  had  not  chosen  more 
<than  eight  or  ten  books;  but  they  hoped 
for  better  things  in  the  fall. 

Word  of  what  he  was  doing  had  gone 
out  from  Margaret,  and  a great  many 
women  of  their  rather  esthetic  circle  be- 
gan writing  to  him  about  the  books  they 
were  reading,  and  commending  them  to 
-him  or  warning  him  against  them.  The 
circle  of  his  volunteer  associates  enlarged 
itself  in  the  nature  of  an  endless  chain, 
and  before  society  quite  broke  up  for  the 
summer  a Sympathetic  Tea  was  offered 
to  Erlcort  by  a Leading  Society  Woman 
at  the  Intellectual  Club,  where  he  was 
invited  to  address  the  Intellectuals  in 
explanation  of  his  project.  This  was  be- 
fore Margaret  sailed,  and  he  hurried  to 
her  in  horror. 

“ Why,  of  course  you  must  accept. 
You’re  not  going  to  hide  your  Critical 
Bookstore  under  a bushel ; you  can’t  have 
too  much  publicity.” 

The  Leading  Society  Woman  flowed  in 
fulsome  gratitude  at  his  acceptance,  and 
promised  no  one  but  the  club  should  be 
there ; he  had  hinted  his  reluctance.  She 
kept  her  promise,  but  among  the  Intel- 
lectuals there  was  a girl  who  was  a just 
beginning  journalist,  and  who  pumped 
Erlcort’s  whole  scheme  out  of  him,  un- 
suspicious of  what  she  was  doing,  till  he 
saw  it  all,  with  his  picture,  in  the  Sun- 
day Supplement.  She  rightly  judged 
that  the  intimacy  of  an  interview  would 
be  more  popular  with  her  readers  than 
the  cold  and  distant  report  of  his 
formal  address,  which  she  must  give, 
though  she  received  it  so  ardently  with 
all  the  other  Intellectuals.  They  flocked 
flatteringly,  almost  suffocatingly,  round 
him  at  the  end.  His  scheme  was  just 
what  every  one  had  vaguely  thought 
of;  something  must  be  done  to  stem 
the  tide  of  worthless  fiction,  which  was 
ao  often  shocking  as  well  as  silly,  and 
they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  help 


read  for  him.  They  were  nearly  all  just 
going  to  sail,  but  they  would  each  take  a 
spring  book  on  the  ship,  and  write  him 
about  it  from  the  other  side;  they  would 
each  get  a fall  book  coming  home,  and 
report  as  soon  as  they  got  back. 

His  scheme  was  discussed  seriously  and 
satirically  by  the  press;  it  became  a joke 
with  many  papers,  and  a byword  quickly 
worn  out,  so  that  people  thought  that  it 
had  been  dropped.  But  Erlcort  gave 
his  days  and  nights  to  preparation  for 
his  autumnal  campaign.  He  studied  in 
careful  comparison  the  reviews  of  the 
different  literary  authorities,  and  was  a 
little  surprised  to  find,  when  he  came  to 
read  the  books  they  reviewed,  how  honest 
and  adequate  they  often  were.  He  was 
obliged  to  own  to  himself  that  if  people 
were  guided  by  them,  few  worthless  books 
would  be  sold,  and  he  decided  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  book -buyers 
were  not  guided  by  the  critics.  The 
publishers  themselves  seemed  not  so  much 
to  blame  when  he  went  to  see  them  and 
explained  his  wish  to  deal  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  a critical  bookseller.  They 
said  they  wished  all  the  booksellers  were 
like  him,  for  they  would  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  publish  only  good  books. 
The  trouble,  they  Baid,  lay  with  the  au- 
thors; they  wrote  such  worthless  books. 
Or  if  now  and  then  one  of  them  did 
write  a good  book  and  they  were  over- 
tempted to  publish  it,  the  public  united 
in  refusing  to  buy  it.  So  he  saw?  But 
if  the  booksellers  persisted  in  selling  none 
but  good  books,  perhaps  something  might 
be  done.  At  any  rate  they  would  like 
to  see  the  experiment  tried. 

Erlcort  felt  obliged  to  read  the  books 
suggested  to  him  by  the  endless  chain 
of  readers  who  volunteered  to  read  for 
him,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  or  going 
and  coming  on  the  ocean.  Mostly  the 
books  they  praised  were  abject  rubbish, 
but  it  took  time  to  find  this  out,  and  he 
formed  the  habit  of  reading  far  into  the 
night,  and  if  he  was  very  much  vexed 
at  discovering  that  the  book  recommended 
to  him  was  trash,  he  could  not  sleep  un- 
less he  took  veronal,  and  then  he  had  a 
ghastly  next  day. 

He  did  not  go  out  of  town  except  for 
a few  brief  sojourns  at  places  where  he 
knew  cultivated  people  were  staying,  and 
could  give  him  their  opinions  of  the 
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books  he  was  reading.  When  the  pub- 
lishers began,  as  they  had  agreed,  to  send 
him  their  advance  sheets,  the  stitched 
but  unbound  volumes  roused  so  much 
interest  by  the  novelty  of  their  form 
that  his  readers  could  not  give  an  un- 
divided attention  to  their  contents.  He 
foresaw  that  in  the  end  he  should  have 
to  rely  upon  the  taste  of  mercenaries  in 
his  warfare  against  rubbish,  and  more 
and  more  he  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pend himself  in  it,  to  read  at  second  hand 
as  well  as  at  first.  His  greatest  relief 
was  in  returning  to  town  and  watching 
the  magical  changes  which  the  decorator 
was  working  in  his  store.  This  was  con- 
solation, this  was  inspiration,  but  he 
longed  for  the  return  of  Margaret  Green, 
that  she  might  help  him  enjoy  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  ideas  in  the  equipment  of  the 
place;  and  he  held  the  decorator  to  the 
most  slavish  obedience  through  the  car- 
penters and  painters  who  created  at 
his  bidding  a miraculous  interior,  all 
white,  or  just  off  - white,  such  as  had 
never  been  imagined  of  a bookstore  in 
New  York  before.  It  was  actually  ready 
by  the  end  of  August,  though  smelling 
a little  of  turpentine  still,  and  Erlcort, 
letting  himself  in  at  the  small  - paned 
black  door,  and  ranging  up  and  down 
the  long,  beautiful  room,  and  round  and 
round  the  central  book-table,  and  in  and 
out  between  the  side  tables,  under  the 
soft,  bright  shelving  of  the  walls,  could 
hardly  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Minne - 
dingdong  in  which  the  elderly  girl  had 
taken  her  passage  back.  One  day,  ten 
days  ahead  of  time,  she  blew  in  at  the 
front  door  in  a paroxysm  of  explana- 
tion ; she  had  swapped  passages  home 
with  another  girl  who  wanted  to  come 
back  later,  while  she  herself  wanted  to 
come  back  earlier.  She  had  no  very 
convincing  reason  for  this  as  she  gave 
it,  but  Erlcort  did  not  listen  to  her  rea- 
son, whatever  it  was.  He  said,  between 
the  raptures  with  the  place  that  she  fell 
in  and  out  of,  that  now  she  was  just  in 
time  for  the  furnishing,  which  he  never 
could  have  dared  to  undertake  alone. 

In  the  gay  September  weather  they 
visited  all  the  antiquity  shops  in  Fourth 
Avenue,  and  then  threw  themselves  frank- 
ly upon  reproductions,  which  they  bought 
in  the  native  wood  and  ordered  painted, 
the  settles  and  the  spindle-backed  chairs, 


in  the  cool  gray  which  she  decided  was 
the  thing.  In  the  same  spirit  they  bought 
new  brass  fire-irons  and  new  shovel  and 
tongs,  but  all  very  tall  and  antique- 
looking, and  then  they  got  those  little 
immoral  mirrors,  which  Margaret  Green 
attached  with  her  own  hands  to  the 
partitions  of  the  shelving.  She  also  got 
soft  green  silk  curtains  for  the  chimney 
windows  and  for  the  sash  of  the  front 
door;  even  the  front  windows  she  cur- 
tained, but  very  low,  so  that  a salesman 
or  a saleswoman  could  easily  reach  over 
from  the  interior  and  get  a book  that 
any  customer  had  seen  from  the  outside. 

One  day  when  all  this  was  done,  and 
Erlcort  had  begun  ordering  in  a stock 
of  such  books  as  he  had  selected  to  start 
with,  she  9aid:  “You’re  looking  rather 
peaked,  aren’t  you?” 

“ Well,  I’ve  been  feeling  rather  peakdd, 
until  lately,  keeping  awake  to  read  and 
read  after  the  volunteer  readers.” 

“You  mean  you’ve  lost  sleep?” 

“ Something  like  that.” 

“ Well,  you  mustn’t.  How  many  books 
do  you  start  with?” 

“ About  twenty-five.” 

“ Good  ones  ? It’s  a lot,  isn’t  it  ? I 
didn’t  suppose  there  were  so  many.” 

“Well,  to  fill  our  shelves  I shall  have 
to  order  about  a thousand  of  each.” 

“You’ll  never  sell  them  in  the  world! 
You’ll  be  ruined.” 

“ Oh  no ; the  publishers  will  take  them 
back.” 

“ How  nice  of  them ! But  that’s  only 
what  painters  have  to  do  when  the  dealers 
can’t  sell  their  pictures.” 

A month  off,  the  prospect  was  brilliant, 
and  when  the  shelves  and  tables  were 
filled  and  the  sketches  and  bas  - reliefs 
were  stuck  about  and  the  little  immoral 
mirrors  were  hung,  the  place  was  charm- 
ing. The  chairs  and  settles  were  all 
that  could  be  asked ; Margaret  Green 
helped  put  them  about;  and  he  let  her 
light  the  low  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the 
Franklin  stove;  he  said  he  should  not 
always  burn  hickory,  but  he  had  got 
twenty-four  sticks  for  two  dollars  from 
an  Italian  in  a cellar  near  by,  and  he 
meant  to  burn  that  much.  She  upbraided 
him  for  his  extravagance  while  touching 
the  match  to  the  paper  under  the  kin- 
dling; but  October  opened  cold,  and  he 
needed  the  fire. 
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The  enterprise  seemed  rather  to  mys- 
tify the  neighborhood,  and  some  old 
customers  of  the  old  codger’s  came  in 
upon  one  fictitious  errand  and  another  to 
see  about  it,  and  went  away  without  quite 
making  it  out.  It  was  a bookstore,  all 
right,  they  owned  in  conference,  but  what 
did  he  mean  by  " critical  ”? 

The  first  bona  fide  buyer  appeared  in 
a little  girl  who  could  just  get  her  chin 
on  the  counter,  and  who  asked  for  an 
egg-beater.  Erlcort  had  begun  with  only 
one  assistant,  the  young  lady  who  typed 
his  letters  and  who  said  she  guessed  she 
eould  help  him  when  she  was  not  work- 
ing. She  leaned  over  and  tried  to  under- 
stand the  little  girl,  and  then  she  called 
to  Erlcort  where  he  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire  and  the  morning  paper  open 
before  his  face. 

“ Mr.  Erlcort,  have  we  got  a book 
called  The  Egg-beater? ” 

“ The  Egg-beater?”  he  echoed,  letting 
his  paper  drop  below  his  face. 

"No,  no!”  the  little  girl  shouted, 
angrily.  "It  ain't  a book.  It’s  a thing 
to  beat  eggs  with.  Mother  said  to  come 
here  and  get  it.” 

"Well,  she’s  sent  you  to  the  wrong 
place,  little  girl.  You  want  to  go  to  a 
hardware  store,”  the  young  lady  argued. 

"Ain’t  this  No.  1232?” 

"Yes.” 

" Well,  this  is  the  right  place.  Mother 
said  to  go  to  1232.  I guess  she  knows. 
She’s  an  old  customer.” 

“The  Egg-beater!  The  Egg-beater!” 
the  blithe  young  novelist  to  whom  Erl- 
cort told  the  story  repeated.  He  was 
still  happy  in  his  original  success  as  a 
best  - seller,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
Critical  Bookstore  to  spy  out  the  stock 
and  see  whether  his  last  novel  was  in 
it;  but  though  it  was  not,  he  joyously 
extended  an  acquaintance  with  Erlcort 
which  had  begun  elsewhere.  " The  Egg- 
beater f What  a splendid  title  for  a 
story  of  adventure!  Keep  the  secret  of 
its  applicability  to  the  last  word,  or  per- 
haps never  reveal  it  at  all,  and  leave  the 
reader  worrying.  That’s  one  way ; makes 
him  go  and  talk  about  the  book  to  all 
the  girls  he  knows  and  get  them  guess- 
ing. Best  ad.  in  the  world.  The  Egg- 
beater!  Doesn’t  it  suggest  desert  islands 
and  penguins’  nests  in  the  rocks?  Fel- 
low and  girl  shipwrecked,  and  girl  wants 
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to  make  an  omelette  after  they’ve  got 
sick  of  plain  eggs,  and  can’t  for  want  of 
an  egg-beater.  Heigh?  He  invents  one 
— makes  it  out  of  some  wire  that  floats 
off  from  the  wreck.  See?  When  they 
are  rescued,  she  brings  it  away,  and 
doesn’t  let  him  know  it  till  their  Iron 
Wedding  Day.  They  keep  it  over  his 
study  fireplace  always.” 

This  author  was  the  first  to  stretch 
his  legs  before  Erlcort’s  fire  from  his 
seat  on  one  of  the  reproductions.  He 
could  not  say  enough  of  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  and  he  asked  if  he  might  sit 
there  and  watch  for  the  old  codger’s  old 
customers  coming  to  buy  hardware.  There 
might  be  copy  in  it. 

But  the  old  customers  did  not  come 
so  often  as  he  hoped  and  Erlcort  feared. 
Instead  there  came  bona  fide  book- 
buyers,  who  asked  some  for  a book  and 
some  for  a particular  book.  The  first 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  books  that 
Erlcort  or  his  acting  saleslady  recom- 
mended, and  went  away  without  buying. 

The  last  were  indignant  at  not  finding 
what  they  wanted  in  Erlcort’s  selection. 

"Why  don’t  you  stock  it?”  they  de- 
manded. 

" Because  I don’t  think  it’s  worth 
reading.” 

" Oh,  indeed !”  The  sarcastic  cus- 
tomers were  commonly  ladies.  " I 
thought  you  let  the  public  judge  of 
that!” 

"There  are  bookstores  where  they  do. 
This  is  a critical  bookstore.  I sell  only 
the  books  that  I think  worth  reading. 

If  you  had  noticed  my  sign — ” 

" Oh !”  the  customer  would  say,  and 
she,  too,  would  go  away  without  buying. 

There  were  other  ladies  who  came, 
links  of  the  endless  chain  of  volunteer 
readers  who  had  tried  to  help  Erlcort 
in  making  his  selection,  and  he  could 
see  them  slyly  looking  his  stock  over 
for  the  books  they  had  praised  to  him. 
Mostly  they  went  away  without  comment, 
but  with  heads  held  high  in  the  offense 
which  he  felt  even  more  than  saw.  One, 
indeed,  did  ask  him  why  he  had  not 
stocked  her  chosen  book,  and  he  had  to 
say,  " Well,  when  I came  to  go  through 
it  carefully,  I didn’t  think  it  quite — ” 

"But  here  is  The  Oreen  Bay  Tree , 
and  The  Biggest  Toad  in  the  Puddle, 
and—” 
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“ I know.  For  one  reason  and  another 
I thought  them  worth  stocking.” 

Then  another  head  went  away  high 
in  the  air,  with  its  plumes  quivering. 
One  afternoon  late  a lady  came  flying  in 
with  all  the  marks,  whatever  they  are, 
of  transatlantic  travel  upon  her. 

“ I’m  just  through  the  customs,  and 
I’ve  motored  up  here  the  first  thing,  even 
before  I went  home,  to  stop  you  from 
selling  that  book  I recommended.  It’s 
dreadful;  and,  horrors!  horrors!  here  it 
is  by  the  hundreds!  Oh,  Mr.  Erlcort! 
You  mustn’t  sell  that  dreadful  book! 
You  see,  I had  skipped  through  it  in  my 
berth  going  out,  and  posted  my  letter 
the  first  thing;  and  just  now,  coming 
home,  I found  it  in  the  ship’s  library 
and  came  on  that  frightful  episode.  You 
know!  Where — How  could  you  order 
it  without  reading  it,  on  a mere  say-so? 
It’s  utterly  immoral  I” 

“ I don’t  agree  with  you,”  Erlcort  an- 
swered, dryly.  “I  consider  that  passage 
one  of  the  finest  in  modern  fiction — one 
of  the  most  ennobling  and  illumining — ” 

“ Ennobling!”  The  lady  made  a ges- 
ture of  horror.  “Very  well!  If  that  is 
your  idea  of  a critical  bookstore,  all  I’ve 
got  to  say  is — ” 

But  she  had  apparently  no  words  to 
say  it  in,  and  she  went  out  banging  but 
failing  to  latch  the  door  which  let  through 
the  indignant  snort  of  her  car  as  it 
whirled  her  away.  She  left  Erlcort  and 
his  assistant  to  a common  silence,  but  he 
imagined  somehow  a resolution  in  the 
stenographer  not  to  let  the  book  go  un- 
searched till  she  had  grasped  the  full 
iniquity  of  that  episode  and  felt  all  its 
ennobling  force.  He  was  not  consoled 
when  another  lady  came  in  and,  after 
drifting  unmolestedly  about  (it  was  the 
primary  rule  of  the  place  not  to  follow 
people  up),  stopped  before  the  sfde  shelf 
where  the  book  was  ranged  in  dozens 
and  scores.  She  took  a copy  from  the 
neat  ranks,  and  opened  it;  then  she  lifted 
her  head  by  chance  and  caught  sight  of 
her  plume  in  one  of  the  little  mirrors. 
She  stealthily  lifted  herself  on  tiptoe 
till  she  could  see  her  face,  and  then  she 
turned  to  the  assistant  and  said,  gently, 
“ I believe  I should  like  this  book,  please,” 
and  paid  for  it  and  went  out. 

It  was  now  almost  on  the  stroke  of 
six,  and  Erlcort  said  to  his  assistant: 


“ I’ll  close  the  store,  Miss  Pearsall.  You 
needn’t  stay  any  longer.” 

“ All  right,  sir,”  the  girl  said,  and 
went  into  the  little  closet  at  the  rear  for 
her  hat  and  coat.  Did  she  contrive  to 
get  a copy  of  that  book  under  her  coat 
as  she  passed  the  shelf  where  it  lay? 

When  she  was  gone,  he  turned  the 
key  in  the  door  and  went  back  and  sat 
down  before  the  fire  dying  on  the  hearth 
of  the  Franklin  stove.  It  was  not  a very 
cheerful  moment  with  him,  but  he  could 
not  have  said  that  the  day  had  been 
unprofitable,  either  spiritually  or  pecu- 
niarily. In  its  experiences  it  had  been 
a varied  day,  and  he  had  really  sold  a 
good  many  books.  More  people  than  he 
could  have  expected  had  taken  him  seri- 
ously and  even  intelligently.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  been  somewhat  vexed  by 
the  sort  of  authority  the  president  of 
the  Intellectual  Club  had  shown  in  the 
way  she  swelled  into  the  store  and 
patronized  him  and  it,  as  if  she  had 
invented  them  both,  and  blamed  him 
in  a high,  sweet  voice  for  having  so  many 
old  books.  “ My  idea  was  that  it  would 
be  a place  where  one  could  come  for  the 
best  of  the  new  books.  But  here!  Why, 
half  of  them  I saw  in  June  before  I 
sailed!”  She  chided  him  merrily,  and 
she  acted  as  if  it  were  quite  part  of  the 
joke  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  think 
a good  book  could  age  much  in  four 
months.  She  laughed  patronizingly  at 
his  conceit  of  getting  in  the  fall  books 
by  Thanksgiving;  but  even  for  the  hu- 
mor of  it  she  could  not  let  him  say  he 
should  not  do  anything  in  holiday  books. 
“I  had  expected  to  get  all  my  Christ- 
mas books  of  you,  Mr.  Erlcort,”  she 
crowed,  but  for  the  present  she  bought 
nothing.  In  compensation  he  recalled 
the  gratitude,  almost  humble  gratitude, 
of  a lady  (she  was  a lady!)  who  had 
come  that  day,  bringing  her  daughter 
to  get  a book,  any  book  in  his  stock, 
and  to  thank  him  for  his  enterprise, 
which  she  had  found  worked  perfect- 
ly in  the  case  of  the  book  she  had  got 
the  week  before;  the  book  had  been  an 
unalloyed  delight,  and  had  left  a sense 
of  heightened  self-respect  with  her:  that 
book  of  the  dreadful  episode. 

He  wished  Margaret  Green  had  been 
there;  but  she  had  been  there  only  once 
since  his  opening;  he  could  not  think 
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why.  He  heard  a rattling  at  the  door- 
latch,  and  he  said  before  he  turned  to 
look,  “What  if  it  should  be  she  now?” 
But  when  he  went  to  peer  through  the 
door-curtain  it  was  only  an  old  fellow 
who  had  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
afternoon  in  the  best  chair,  reading  a 
book.  Erlcort  went  back  to  the  fire,  and 
let  him  rattle,  which  he  did  rather  a 
long  time,  and  then  went  away,  Erlcort 
hoped,  in  dudgeon.  He  was  one  of  a 
number  of  customers  who  had  acted  on 
the  half  of  his  motto  asking  them  to  sit 
down  and  rest  them,  after  acting  on  the 
other  half  to  look  round  all  they  wanted. 
Most  of  them  did  not  read,  even;  they 
seemed  to  know  one  another,  and  they 
talked  comfortably  together.  Erlcort  rec- 
ognized a companionship  of  four  whom 
he  had  noticed  in  the  Park  formerly; 
they  were  clean-enough-looking  elderly 
men,  but  occupied  nearly  all  the  chairs 
and  settles,  so  that  lady  customers  did 
not  like  to  bring  books  and  look  over 
them  in  the  few  places  left,  and  Erl- 
cort foresaw  the  time  when  he  should 
be  obliged  to  ask  them  to  look  round 
more  and  rest  them  less.  In  resuming 
his  own  place  before  the  fire  he  felt  the 
fleeting  ache  of  a desire  to  ask  Margaret 
Green  whether  it  would  not  be  a good 
plan  to  remove  the  motto  from  the  chim- 
neypiece.  He  would  not  have  liked  to 
do  it  without  asking  her;  it  had  been 
her  notion  to  put  it  there,  and  her  other 
notion  of  the  immoral  mirrors  had  cer- 
tainly worked  well.  The  thoughtful  ex- 
pression they  had  reflected  on  the  faces 
of  lady  customers  had  sold  a good  many 
books;  not  that  Erlcort  wished  to  sell 
books  that  way,  though  he  argued  with 
himself  that  his  responsibility  ought 
strictly  to  end  with  the  provision  of 
books  which  he  had  critically  approved 
before  offering  them  for  sale. 

His  conscience  was  not  wholly  at  peace 
as  to  his  stock,  not  only  the  books  which 
he  had  included,  but  also  those  he  had 
excluded.  Some  of  these  tacitly  pleaded 
against  his  severity ; in  one  case  an 
author  came  and  personally  protested. 
This  was  the  case  of  a book  by  the  ex- 
best-seller, who  held  that  his  last  book 
was  so  much  better  than  his  first  that  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  found  in  any  crit- 
ical bookstore.  The  proceeds  of  his  best- 
seller had  enabled  him  to  buy  an  electric 
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runabout,  and  he  purred  up  to  Erlcort’s 
door  in  it  to  argue  the  matter  with 
him.  He  sat  down  in  a reproduction 
and  proved,  gaily,  that  Erlcort  was 
quite  wrong  about  it.  He  had  the  book 
with  him,  and  read  passages  from  it; 
then  he  read  passages  from  some  of  the 
books  on  sale  and  defied  Erlcort  to  say 
that  his  passages  were  not  just  as  good, 
or,  as  he  put  it  merrily,  the  same  as. 

He  held  that  his  marked  improvement 
entitled  him  to  the  favor  of  a critical 
bookstore ; without  this,  what  motive  had 
he  in  keeping  from  a reversion  to  the 
errors  which  had  won  him  the  vicious 
prosperity  of  his  first  venture?  Hadn’t 
Erlcort  a duty  to  perform  in  preventing 
his  going  back  to  the  bad?  Refuse  this 
markedly  improved  fiction,  and  you  drove 
him  to  writing  nothing  but  best-sellers 
from  now  on.  He  urged  Erlcort  to  reflect. 

They  had  a jolly  time,  and  the  ex- 
best - seller  went  away  in  high  spirits, 
prophesying  that  Erlcort  would  come  to 
his  fiction  yet. 

There  were  authors  who  did  not  leave 
Erlcort  so  cheerful  when  they  failed  to 
see  their  books  on  his  shelves  or  tables. 
Some  of  them  were  young  authors  who 
had  written  their  worthless  books  with 
a devout  faith  in  their  worth,  and  they 
went  away  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
and  yet  more  in  bewilderment.  Some 
were  old  authors  who  had  been  all  their 
lives  acceptably  writing  second-rate  books 
and  trying  to  make  them  unacceptably 
first-rate.  If  he  knew  them  he  kept 
out  of  their  way,  but  the  dejection  of  their 
looks  was  not  less  a pang  to  him  if  he 
saw  them  searching  his  stock  for  their 
books  in  vain. 

He  had  his  own  moments  of  dejection. 

The  interest  of  the  press  in  his  enterprise 
had  flashed  through  the  Sunday  issues  of 
a single  week,  and  then  flashed  out  in 
lasting  darkness.  He  wondered  vaguely 
if  he  had  counted  without  the  counting- 
house  in  hoping  for  their  continued  fa- 
vor; he  could  not  realize  that  nothing 
is  so  stale  as  old  news,  and  that  no 
excess  of  advertising  would  have  relumed 
those  fitful  fires. 

He  would  have  liked  to  talk  the  case 
over  with  Margaret  Green.  After  his 
first  revolt  from  the  easy  publicity  the 
reporters  had  first  given  him,  he  was 
aware  of  having  enjoyed  it  — perhaps 
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vulgarly  enjoyed  it.  But  he  hoped 
not  quite  that;  he  hoped  that  in  his 
fleeting  celebrity  he  had  cared  for  his 
scheme  rather  than  himself.  He  had 
really  believed  in  it,  and  he  liked  having 
it  recognized  as  a feature  of  modern 
civilization,  an  innovation  which  did  his 
city  and  his  country  credit.  Now  and 
then  an  essayist  of  those  who  wrote 
thoughtful  articles  in  the  Sunday  or 
Saturday  - evening  editions  had  dropped 
in,  and  he  had  opened  his  heart  to  them 
in  a way  he  would  not  have  minded  their 
taking  advantage  of.  Secretly  he  hoped 
they  would  see  a topic  in  his  enterprise 
and  his  philosophy  of  it.  But  they  never 
did,  and  he  was  left  to  the  shame  of 
hopes  which  had  held  nothing  to  support 
defeat.  He  would  have  liked  to  confess 
his  shame  and  own  the  justice  of  his 
punishment  to  Margaret  Green,  but  she 
seemed  the  only  friend  who  never  came 
near.  Other  friends  came,  and  many 
strangers,  the  friends  to  look  and  the 
strangers  to  buy.  He  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  sales;  the  fame  of  his 
critical  bookstore  might  have  ceased  in 
New  York  because  it  had  gone  abroad 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg; 
people  who  were  clearly  from  these  com- 
mercial capitals  and  others  came  and 
bought  copiously  of  his  criticized  stock, 
and  they  praised  the  notion  of  it  in  tell- 
ing him  that  he  ought  to  open  branches 
in  their  several  cities. 

They  were  all  women,  and  it  was  near- 
ly all  women  who  frequented  the  Critical 
Bookstore,  but  in  their  multitude  Mar- 
garet Green  was  not.  He  thought  it 
the  greater  pity  because  she  would  have 
enjoyed  many  of  them  with  him,  and 
would  have  divined  such  as  hoped  the 
culture  implicated  by  a critical  book- 
store would  come  off  on  them  without 
great  effort  of  their  own ; she  would  have 
known  the  sincere  spirits,  too,  and  could 
have  helped  direct  their  choice  of  the 
best  where  all  was  so  good.  He  smiled 
to  find  that  he  was  invoking  her  help, 
which  he  had  no  right  to. 

His  longing  had  no  effect  upon  her  till 
deep  in  January,  when  the  weather  was 
engaged  late  one  afternoon  in  keeping 
the  promise  of  a January  thaw  in  the 
form  of  the  worst  snow  - storm  of  the 
winter.  Then  she  came  thumping  with 
her  umbrella-handle  at  his  door  as  if, 


he  divined,  she  were  too  stiff-handed  or 
too  package-laden  to  press  the  latch  and 
let  herself  in,  and  she  almost  fell  in,  but 
saved  herself  by  spilling  on  the  floor 
some  canvases  and  other  things  which 
she  had  been  getting  at  the  artiste-ma- 
terials store  near  by.  “ Don’t  bother 
about  them,”  she  said,  “ but  take  me  to 
the  fire  as  fast  as  you  can,”  and  when 
she  had  turned  from  snow  to  rain  and 
had  dripped  partially  dry  before  the 
Franklin  stove,  she  asked,  “ Where  have 
you  been  all  the  time?” 

“Waiting  here  for  you,”  he  answered. 

“Well,  you  needn’t.  I wasn’t  going 
to  come — or  at  least  not  till  you  sent 
for  me,  or  said  you  wanted  my  advice.” 

“ I don’t  want  your  advice  now.” 

“I  didn’t  come  to  give  it.  I just 
dropped  in  because  if  I hadn’t  I should 
have  just  dropped  outside.  How  have 
you  been  getting  along  with  your  ridic- 
ulous critical  bookstore?” 

“Well,  things  are  rather  quiet  with 
us  just  now,  as  the  publishers  say  to  the 
'authors  when  they  don’t  want  to  publish 
their  books.” 

“ Yes,  I know  that  saying.  Why  didn’t 
you  go  in  for  the  holiday  books  ?” 

“ How  did  you  know  I didn’t?” 

“ Lots  of  people  told  me.” 

“ Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  you  why.  I would 
have  had  to  read  them  first,  and  no  hu- 
man being  could  do  that  — not  even  a 
volunteer  link  in  an  endless  chain.” 

“I  see.  But  since  Christmas?” 

“ You  know  very  well  that  after 
Christmas  the  book  market  drops  dead.” 

“Yes,  so  I’ve  been  told.”  She  had 
flung  her  wet  veil  back  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  he  thought  she  had  never  looked 
so  adorably  plain  before;  if  she  could 
have  seen  herself  in  a glass  she  would 
have  found  her  whole  face  out  of  draw- 
ing. It  seemed  as  if  his  thinking  had 
put  her  in  mind  of  them,  and  she  said, 

“ Those  immoral  mirrors  are  shameful.” 

“ They’ve  sold  more  of  the  best  books 
than  anything  else.” 

“ No  matter.  As  soon  as  I get  a little 
drier  I shall  take  them  down.” 

“ Very  well.  I didn’t  put  them  up.” 
He  laid  a log  of  hickory  on  the  fire. 

“ I’m  not  doing  it  to  dry  you  quicker.” 

“ Oh,  I know.  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing. 
You  ought  to  keep  the  magazines,  or  at 
least  the  Big  Four.  You  could  keep 
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them  with  a good  conscience,  and  you 
could  sell  them  without  reading';  they’re 
always  good.” 

“ There’s  an  idea  in  that.  I believe 
IT1  try  it.” 

Margaret  Green  was  now  dry  enough, 
and  she  rose  and  removed  the  mirrors. 
In  doing  this  she  noticed  that  Erlcort 
had  apparently  sold  a good  many  of  his 
best  books,  and  she  said:  “Well!  I 
don’t  see  why  you  should  be  discouraged.” 

“Who  said  I was?  I’m  exultant.” 

“ Then  you  were  exulting  with  the 
corners  of  your  mouth  down  just  now. 
Well,  I must  be  going.  Will  you  get  a 
taxi  to  flounder  over  to  the  Subway  with 
me?”  While  Erlcort  was  telephoning 
she  was  talking  to  him.  “I  believe  the 
magazines  will  revive  public  interest  in 
your  scheme.  Put  them  in  your  window. 
Try  to  get  advance  copies  for  it.” 

“You  have  a commercial  genius,  Mar- 
garet Green.” 

“ When  it  comes  to  selling  literature,  I 
have.  Selling  art  is  where  I fall  down.” 

“ That’s  because  you  always  try  to  sell 
your  own  art.  I should  fall  down,  too, 
if  I tried  to  sell  my  own  literature.” 

They  got  quite  back  to  their  old  friend- 
liness; the  coming  of  the  taxi  gave  them 
plenty  of  time.  The  electric  lights  were 
turned  brilliantly  on,  but  there,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  store,  before  the  Franklin 
stove,  they  had  a cozy  privacy.  At  the 
moment  of  parting  she  said: 

“ If  I were  you  I should  take  out  these 
settles.  They  simply  invite  loafing.” 

“I’ve  noticed  that  they  seem  to  do 
that.” 

“ And  better  paint  out  that  motto.” 

“ I’ve  sometimes  fancied  I’d  better. 
That  invites  loafing,  too;  though  some 
nice  people  like  it.” 

“Nice  people?  Why  haven’t  some  of 
them  bought  a picture?”  He  perceived 
that  she  had  taken  in  the  persistent 
presence  of  the  sketches  when  removing 
the  mirrors,  and  he  shared  the  indigna- 
tion she  expressed : “ Shabby  things !” 

She  stood  with  the  mirrors  under  her 
arm,  and  he  asked  what  she  was  going 
to  do  with  them,  as  he  followed  her  to 
the  door  with  her  other  things. 

“Put  them  around  the  studio.  But 
you  needn’t  come  to  see  the  effect.” 

“ No.  I shall  come  to  see  you.” 

But  when  he  came  in  a lull  of  Feb- 


ruary, and  he  could  walk  part  of  the 
way  up  through  the  Park  on  the  sunny 
Saturday  afternoon,  she  said: 

“ I suppose  you’ve  come  to  pour  out 
some  more  of  your  griefs.  Well,  pour 
away ! Has  the  magazine  project  failed?” 

“ On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a sue- 
ces  fou . But  I don’t  feel  altogether 
easy  in  my  mind  about  it.  The  fact  is, 
they  seem  to  print  much  more  rubbish 
than  I supposed.” 

“Of  course  they  do;  they  must;  rub- 
bish is  the  breath  in  their  nostrils.” 

She  painted  away,  screwing  her  eyes 
almost  shut  and  getting  very  close  to  her 
picture.  He  had  never  thought  her  so 
plain;  she  was  letting  her  mouth  hang 
open.  He  wondered  why  she  was  so 
charming;  but  when  she  stepped  back 
rhythmically,  tilting  her  pretty  head  this 
way  and  that,  he  saw  why : it  was  her  un- 
failing grace.  She  suddenly  remembered 
her  mouth  and  shut  it  to  say,  “ Well  ?” 

“Well,  some  people  have  come  back 
at  me.  They’ve  said,  What  a rotten 
number  this  or  that  was!  They  were 
right;  and  yet  there  were  things  in  all 
those  magazines  tetter  than  anything 
they  had  ever  printed.  What’s  to  be 
done  about  it?  I can’t  ask  people  to  buy 
truck  or  read  truck  because  it  comes 
bound  up  with  essays  and  stories  and 
poems  of  the  first  quality.” 

“ No.  You  can’t.  “ Why,”  she  asked, 
drifting  up  to  her  picture  again,  “don’t 
you  tear  the  bad  out,  and  sell  the  good?” 

Erlcort  gave  a disdainful  sound,  such 
as  cannot  be  spelled  in  English.  “Do 
you  know  how  defiantly  the  bad  is  bound 
up  with  the  good  in  the  magazines  ? 
They’re  wired  together,  and  you  could 
no  more  tear  out  the  bad  and  leave  the 
good  than  you  could  part  vice  from 
virtue  in  human  nature.” 

“I  see,”  Margaret  Green  said,  but 
she  saw  no  further,  and  she  had  to  let 
him  go  disconsolate.  After  waiting  a 
decent  time  she  went  to  find  him  in 
his  critical  bookstore.  It  was  late  in  an 
afternoon  of  the  days  that  were  getting 
longer,  and  only  one  electric  was  lighted 
in  the  rear  of  the  room,  where  Erlcort 
sat  before  the  fireless  Franklin  stove,  so 
bu9.y  at  something  that  he  scarcely  seemed 
aware  of  her. 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?” 
she  demanded. 
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He  looked  up.  “ Who?  J ( Oh,  its 
you  I Why.  I'm  merely  zvtwmtig  the 
truck  in  the  Huy  niimb^r  of  muga- 
zihe,ft  He  held  hp  a lirtl©  mHer,  as 
hmg  as  fbv,  magazine  wo^  w khy  blocked 
with  printer**  ink.  which  be?  had  been 
^Ppl.vingr  to  the  open  periodical  “ Tv* 
taken  a hint  from  thuwav  the  Russian 
ccu«0t^h|jf  >y)t  ^ydftidnn  Hretfliure 

before  ft 

^ A^ul  ihes«?  you’re  Tijakirfgr* 

“ Of  course  it  wilj  have  to  dry  before 
itY.  put  ijti  ■'  , v • * 

“I  >bt.»u!i:I.  think  so.  Litton  to  me, 
Fredmck  /KrWirt s y«u?re.  guing  craey,3> 
u Fro  tbcmg’ht  mk  orxtzy 

with  and  arrogance:.; 

Who  Am  ? that  I should  set  up  fox  a 
critica]  'hor^fo'^fc^p^r ? - Whfit  is  the 
itepuhlie  oi  tefteshb  anyway  t A vast* 
benevolent,  gzperom  doTifotfTacy,  where 
one  may  Imre  what  one  likes,  or  iy  eold 
oligarchy  wh^re  be  is  compviled  ~Ur  thke- 
vvhat  -i*  04  f&h  Ltinri  ? ,1*  it  « 
citizenship.  with;  & minority  ri^resep.tir 
tiion,  or  %:  it-uniyei^a]  suffrage F^’r-:".  v.*'.:/ 
Margaret  Orcen  sard,  f‘ you 
are  talking  .sense.  Why  didn't  yon  think 
of  thi*  iii  the  beginfmig T? 

“ la  it  a wotM^  ft  whole  earthy  hn 
went  on.  \ where  the  wmk  mostly  ••  witf 
flourish  the  tiovrmy  Viwtehed 

little  iluristV  conservatory  where  , the 
wateTinp-pot  a^nmes  to  bettor  the  in- 
struction of  the  ruin  which  fails  upmi 
the  yuai  anit ; t htv  u uj us t ? Wrhat  is  alt 
die  worthy  to  <lr>  ii  thertf 

rto  nV  \fw*r  the  hi  ? ' 

the  succulent  friiite  and  .nourishing 
reals  better  for  the  finer  organism^ 
are  the  eoftPter  Tio? . to  bare;  f odder'?  :rSi<t5 
I have:  ftwJte*  a mistake,  literature  . 
the  whole  world  ; it  is  th*  *xpTQ$$iM 
the  gnm  the  formniK, . and  the  too'Hsh, 
and  it  is  /the  pleasure  of  the  gws;.  the 
fatuous,  and  the  foolish,  as  /well  as  ihe 


expressing  arid  tfei*  pleasure  of  the  wise, 
the  fine,  the  elect.  Lul  the  multitude 
have  their  truck*  their  Xubhish,  their tht; 
it  nmy  not  he  the  tnick.  the  ruhhish,  the 
ft#  f hat  it  would  be  to  us,  or  may  slowly 
and  by  nti  liiral  sole^f  ihh  hecoftw  tin  cer* 
(Kin  of  tliAm.  But  let  there'  be  uo  arti- . 
SeiaJ  sidcf/ticm,  *io  survival  of  the  fittest 

■ by  ’ rrt'aip  f 0 r»,H—-thy  force  of  ^ha  > 

yrliiif  thinks  hr  knows  tatter  titan  tjy? : 
oTCiUcr  rf:  tk  aud  the  U^uufvb 

the  fair  x\ml  hod,  the  evil  and  good  ‘ 

^ OSi  At  <lW  iliAV- 

gottjff  - Green 

with  a Umg.  ♦kvp,  admimm. 
ik  And  Vhot  ary  you  to  *to  wi& 

your  dfitiejai.. 

a Fm  going’  to  sfcll ‘ : ih ■ Fyo  ' 
offer  from  the  author  of  that  bcst-^Ucr— 
Fve  t(*ld  you  about  him.  I was  jmiiTye 
fng  to  c^fi^or  that  magaz.iue  while  2 $ 
thinking  U »-vec.  lie’s  gc<i  on  k\x^^ 
going  to  keep  it  a critical  l^okst<^<v  but 
the^^rtjViHiii  is  is*  he  luii'ife ;Wy- 

tod  the  will  tlUr  imtioriisv 
The  latest  lx»ok^  w ill  by  put  co-  a vfttef 
and  i ho  uho  getting  the  greatest  tiiimbri 
of  vpte«  will  he  iiveiir^t  offered  for  3uk> 

. ’tod  Hv?  tot  her  will  receive  ft  imf  passaji^ 
tn/Ruropc  by  the  soittbyrii  natiiev,? 

^sinitherr?  xphte  !??r  xtsua^A. 

■ ^ iW  never  been  that  wi\V.  It  mp&t  be 

,./:  y 

^ Theft  .V^tpe  vv i tli-  met  I'm  going:" 

-:  “ 0r? 

: •. ' >^By<marryi.tig \\iyi 

?*  i never  thought  of  (hat.,?  she  s&bi 
Then,  wh  h the  ediiseji eti turns  x-esolu tthn 
of  sn  elderly  girl  who  :pu^.:vhe:a^fftte-.to: 
the  toueh  nf  any  risk  the  i.r u tb 
^be  aVldnd .:  14  Ctr,  yea.f! .»  X hi^va.  But  I 
never  ftiipi^ed'ymi  ^ 

'^§00  at  him,  «m!  sfe  was  MA; 

lotting  her  mou tlf  h yjig-:  toen * 
she  va.H  trying  for  some  word  tp  cdo^e  it 
with  lm  <*b^rd  it,  tot  h^Tv 
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What  Makes  a Story  Great 

BY  A . MAURICE  LOW 


WHAT  constitutes  the  vital  in 
the  literature  of  imagination? 
What  is  the  indescribable  pow- 
er that  makes  one  book  great  and  another 
commonplace?  Not  style,  not  plot,  not 
analysis.  Neither  Thackeray  nor  Dick- 
ens is  master  of  style;  neither  is  strik- 
ingly original  in  plot ; but  both  live.  The 
answer  to  the  question  that  has  so  often 
perplexed  writer  and  reader  who  attempt 
to  find  the  source  of  the  mysterious  power 
that  eludes  discovery  but  reveals  itself  in 
a great  book  is  to  be  found  in  one  word — 
creation. 

The  vital  in  literature — the  literature 
of  imagination — is  originality.  Not  the 
meretricious  originality  of  trick  or  dia- 
lect or  forced  contrast;  not  the  sordid 
parade  of  vice  or  the  refinement  of  virtue ; 
not  the  flaunting  of  passion  or  the  sub- 
jecting of  emotion  — these  do  not  con- 
stitute originality  as  the  test  is  applied 
to  literature.  Originality  — creation — 
means  something  more  than  a mere  cata- 
logue of  motives;  it  means  the  power  to 
create  a reproductive  type;  to  visualize 
life;  to  project  on  the  screen  of  existence 
a figure  that  is  immediately  recognized. 

The  writer  of  fiction  appeals  to  the  im- 
agination and  emotions  first,  the  intellect 
afterward.  There  is  no  person  so  dull 
or  so  unimaginative  who  has  not  at  some 
time  been  vaguely  conscious  that  some 
other  person  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact  typified  the  primitive  emotions 
of  which  he  had  understanding.  The 
more  limited  the  power  of  imagination, 
the  more  stunted  the  power  of  expression, 
the  more  powerful  that  type  becomes. 
The  servant  who  believes  he  has  been 
unjustly  treated  by  a master  will  forever 
afterward  measure  all  meanness  and  in- 
justice by  the  standard  his  imagination 
has  created.  The  child’s  teacher  who  has 
ahown  partiality  or  vindictiveness  is  for 
many  years  to  that  child  the  antitype  of 
all  objectionable  teachers. 

Human  nature  is  controlled  by  symbol- 
ism; unconsciously,  it  is  true,  but  the 


unconscious  emotions,  like  the  mechan- 
ical functions,  are  the  most  powerful. 
Deep-seated  in  every  human  understand- 
ing is  an  immanent  and  instinctive 
desire  to  find  a symbol  for  expression. 
The  power  of  expression  is  limited;  ex- 
pression is  genius.  But  although  the 
average  person  is  denied  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression, its  desire  is  never  absent;  cease- 
lessly it  beats  on  the  back  of  the  brain 
like  a prisoner  pounding  with  naked 
hands  on  the  stone  walls  of  his  cell.  To 
every  human  being,  at  least  once  in  a 
lifetime,  there  comes  the  illumination 
of  symbolic  understanding;  not,  of 
course,  the  same  understanding  to  all 
men,  but  graduated  according  to  their 
intellect  and  power  of  imagination.  To 
some  it  is  a flash  so  fleeting  that,  like 
the  ripple  of  a moonbeam  on  a lake,  it 
comes  but  to  disappear,  and  is  as  in- 
tangible as  the  color  it  reflects;  to  other 
persons  it  i9  like  the  setting  sun  of  trop- 
ical seas,  when  sky  gives  to  wave  its 
burnished  gold,  and  ocean,  molten  in  its 
riot  of  color,  slowly  fades  into  the  black- 
ness of  night. 

We  recognize  only  that  which  we  know. 
The  mind  is  a sheet  of  white  paper, 
written  on  by  the  finger  of  experience, 
to  use  Locke’s  simile.  The  great  writer 
— the  writer  who  creates  — crystallizes 
symbolism,  and  out  of  the  clay  of  human 
emotions  fashions  a character  of  fiction 
— which  is  not  the  work  of  imagination, 
but  life  in  the  concrete — and,  lo,  all  the 
world  at  once  sees  that  is  the  man  or 
woman  with  whom  it  has  rubbed  elbows 
for  years,  but  whom  it  has  passed  with 
unseeing  eyes,  because  men  and  women 
are  blind  until  the  thing  is  revealed  to 
them. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  test  that 
can  be  applied  to  imaginative  literature, 
and  that  is  the  test  of  time.  That  which 
endures  must  be  great;  that  which  moves 
us  to  laughter  or  tears,  and  which  moved 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  and  shall 
arouse  the  emotions  of  our  children  and 
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grandchildren,  must  be  true  to  life;  not 
a mere  phase  of  life,  but  life  yesterday, 
to  - day,  and  to  - morrow.  Men  change, 
morals  change,  fashions  change,  but  life 
is  immutable.  Its  tragedy  and  its  com- 
edy, its  passions  and  its  unfilled  desires, 
its  yearnings  and  its  renunciations — these 
are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  in  the 
beginning,  as  they  always  will  be,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  be  glossed 
over  by  the  sham  veneer  of  convention 
and  civilization. 

Now  if  we  apply  this  test  to  the  lit- 
erature of  imagination,  we  shall  see  that 
every  writer  whose  brain  is  a living, 
sentient  thing,  although  his  body  has 
long  turned  to  dust,  and  his  personality, 
in  some  cases,  means  nothing,  has  created 
a character;  he  has  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  into  that  which  before  was  name- 
less; he  has  fashioned  a Becky  Sharp 
or  a Lear  in  the  image  of  woman  or  man; 
he  has  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  which 
for  all  ages  shall  reflect  across  the  path 
of  life  the  woman  who  could  be  virtuous 
if  she  had  two  thousand  pounds  a year, 
and  because  she  hasn’t  is  an  adventuress, 
and  the  man  who  in  his  agony  cried, 

“ How  sharper  than  & serpent’s  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a thankless  child!” 

Take  the  whole  literature  of  imagina- 
tion from  the  Arthurian  and  Carlovin- 
gian  romances  to  the  novel  of  the  day, 
and  every  title  unconsciously  recalls  a 
creation.  The  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  the  Norse  Sagas;  Lancelot,  Tris- 
tan, and  Galahad  in  England,  and  their 
compeers  in  France,  where  Charlemagne 
was  the  great  creation  as  Arthur  was  in 
England  and  the  Cid  in  Spain;  Robin 
Hood,  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck;  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Don  Quixote,  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  and  its  modern  version  of  Paul 
et  Virginie;  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Romola, 
P&re  Goriot,  Faust;  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
to  turn  from  tragedy  to  comedy;  Francis 
Villon  in  Stevenson’s  wonderful  short 
story — the  list  need  not  be  prolonged — 
are  creations,  character-drawing  first,  and 
plot  and  incident  afterward.  And  the 
marvelous  thing  is  that  every  one  of  the 
all  too  few  really  great  works  of  fiction 
stands  for  character  creation.  Let  any 
reader  recall  his  favorite  novel,  and  he 
will  remember  that  novel  not  because  of 
the  excellence  of  its  style,  or  the  in- 


genuity of  its  plot,  or  its  description  of 
scenery  or  life  in  a bygone  age,  but  be- 
cause it  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
a new  "and  striking  personality;  he  re- 
members it  as  vividly  and  with  as  much 
gratitude  as  he  remembers  the  first 
time  he  saw  Mont  Blanc  or  the  castles 
of  the  Rhine.  a It  is  Shakespeare’s 
peculiar  excellence,”  Coleridge  wrote, 

“ that  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
splendid  picture  - gallery  we  find  in- 
dividuality everywhere,  mere  portrait 
nowhere.”  It  is  that,  the  divine  fire 
of  creation,  which  reveals  better  than 
anything  else  the  instinctive  insight  of 
genius  as  compared  with  the  groping 
after  the  unknown  by  mediocre  ability. 
Genius  is  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  the 
intuition  of  the  seer,  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  tempered  by  the  reason  of  the 
philosopher;  originality.  Less  than  that, 
it  is,  at  its  best,  good  workmanship;  and 
at  its  worst,  the  commonplace.  The  in- 
dividuality of  which  Coleridge  speaks  as 
opposed  to  u mere  portrait  ” is  the  differ- 
ence between  a photograph  and  an  orig- 
inal painting.  The  one  may  portray 
that  which  is  new,  the  other  a thing  as 
ordinary  as  a little  child  or  an  old  peas- 
ant; but  the  photograph  is  as  harsh  and 
mechanical  as  the  wood  and  brass  and 
glass  of  the  camera;  into  the  painting 
there  has  entered  a part  at  least  of  its 
creator,  his  sympathy,  all  that  is  best 
in  him. 

Literature,  the  literature  of  imagina- 
tion, when  it  rises  to  its  supreme  height 
and  is  really  literature,  is  not  merely  the 
reflection  of  life.  It  is  more  than  that, 
something  higher,  nobler,  more  elevating. 
It  is  the  baring  of  the  soul,  the  swiftly 
illuminating  flash  by  which  man  sees 
what  he  is  or  may  become ; it  is  prophecy 
as  well  as  hope.  It  is  this  — character 
creation — that  makes  literature,  that  has 
left  its  vital  impress  upon  morals  and 
conduct.  Real  literature  is  Ymir’s  well 
in  which  wisdom  and  wit  lie  hidden,  and 
from  its  unfathomed  depths  is  drawn 
creation.  Man  is  less  influenced  by  ser- 
mons than  by  experience.  He  hears  and 
heeds  not,  but  he  sees  the  created  vision 
of  the  novelist,  and  wonders  if  there  has 
not  been  revealed  to  himself  his  soul  in 
all  its  nakedness. 

To  repeat,  the  fictional  creation  is  the 
visualization  of  life,  the  presentation  in 
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concrete  form  of  emotion  and  human 
nature.  In  a measure  it  is  misleading 
to  call  this  creation;  the  term  connotes 
bringing  into  existence  that  which  before 
did  not  exist.  Properly,  it  is  reproduc- 
tion, although  creation  is  a more  con- 
venient word.  But  it  is  creation  in  this 
sense.  The  mystic  light  of  the  sun 
bathing  the  earth. 


“Its  golden  lilies  mingled  with  the  rose”; 

or  that  supreme  moment  when  darkness 
beats  on  the  wings  of  night  and 

“O’er  night’s  brim,  day  boils  at  last: 
Boils,  pure  gold,  o*er  the  cloud  - cup’s 
brim 


sunrise  and  sunset,  their  mystery  and 
message,  have  always  been;  and  men  have 
seen  them  with  unseeing  eyes  and  their 
ears  have  been  deaf  to  their  meaning, 
until  poet  and  painter  called  them  into 
life  and  made  them  see  and  know.  And 
so  at  last,  with  eyes  opened,  men  under- 
stand the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
sensuous  delight  of  color.  Poet  and 
painter,  the  hierophants  of  nature,  have 
created  nothing,  but  reproduced  every- 
thing. 

That  which  is  of  least  importance  in 
the  literature  of  imagination  is  style,  and 
of  scarcely  more  importance  is  plot;  for 
few  of  the  great  novelists  have  been 
stylists,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  plots; 
the  whole  gamut  of  passion  and  emotion 
has  been  touched  by  the  master-hand,  and 
ingenuity  has  wrecked  itself  in  the  hope- 
less attempt  to  find  a new  motive  for 
human  action,  so  old  and  so  invariably 
its  own  replica  that  it  was  old  when  the 
world  was  young.  But  creation  is  ever 
new;  character-building  is  never  finished; 
a new  type,  unlike  a new  motive,  is  al- 
ways in  the  process  of  making.  For 
while  men  and  women  are  elementally 
the  same  now  as  ever,  while  fundamental- 
ly Jeanne  d’Arc  is  simply  the  fifteenth- 
century  survival  of  Iphigeneia,  every 
age  produces  its  own  type;  it  has  its 
own  habiliments  as  it  has  its  own 
bodily  garments,  and  the  artist  who 
reproduces  the  fashion  of  his  time  has 
created.  In  dismissing  style  and  plot  as 
of  secondary  importance,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  considering  solely 
the  literature  of  imagination;  whereas 
in  some  other  forms  of  literature  style  is 
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everything  and  originality  of  construc- 
tion equally  as  vital. 

“ Critics,  like  other  people,  see  what 
they  look  for,  not  what  is  actually  before 
them,”  says  Bernard  Shaw,  critic  and 
author.  This  may  be  set  down  as  a 
Shavian  whimsicality.  The  critic  sits 
up  aloft  with  an  academic  yard-stick  and 
a supply  of  literary  reagents.  Conscien- 
tiously he  measures  the  action,  dialogue, 
and  characters  of  a work;  with  laborious 
analysis  he  seeks  the  basic  fact  in  the 
tale.  Is  it  identity,  love,  or  death?  His 
chief  amusement  is  the  philosophic  di- 
version of  making  categories.  Yet  the 
writer  of  fiction  is  poet  first  and  phi- 
losopher afterward,  which  means  that  the 
dramatic — the  human  interest — is  fore- 
most. “ We  require  of  the  novelist,”  says 
a reviewer  of  Fielding,  “that  he  shall 
have  red  blood  in  his  veins,  that  he  shall 
possess  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  paint 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  their 
natural  colors,  that  he  shall  have  the 
courage  to  present  them  as  they  are,  the 
humor  to  laugh  at  their  shortcomings, 
the  philosophy  to  make  us  see  the  good 
in  them.” 

A writer  of  fiction  may  have  set 
forth  dramatic  incident  and  picturesque 
description,  may  develop  plot  with  due 
regard  to  the  established  rules  of  lit- 
erary technique,  yet  if  there  has  been 
no  creation  of  character,  this  admirable 
material  for  the  construction  of  a work 
of  art  is  like  a block  of  marble  or 
the  elements  of  a landscape  in  the 
hands  of  an  unskilled  artisan.  Un- 
til the  author  blends  himself  with  his 
created  personages,  until  the  vital  glow 
of  certain  elementary  human  traits  has 
been  breathed  into  them,  making  the 
characters  so  lively,  true,  and  individual 
that  we  carry  away  with  us  an  indelible 
memory  of  them  just  as  if  we  had  met 
them  in  the  paths  of  daily  life,  he  has  not 
substantially  enriched  the  literature  of 
imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
have  no  gift  of  what  Lamb  calls  “ bare 
narrative  ” ; he  may  be  verbose,  as  Thack- 
eray often  is,  with  no  perception  of  the 
thunder  - cloud  - and  - fiery  - splendor  possi- 
bilities of  style,  or,  as  in  the  later  works 
of  George  Eliot,  the  style  made  artificial 
by  an  attempt  to  avoid  commonplace,  and 
stiff  by  dint  of  condensation  of  thought; 
yet  if  he  combines,  as  these  masters  did, 
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a child’s  quick  apprehension  of  the  sen- 
suous aspect  of  things  with  the  natural 
power  of  seeing  into  hearts,  he  is  able  to 
draw  with  intimate  and  living  force  cer- 
tain basic  passions  and  motives  in  human 
form,  and  achieves  creation. 

The  critic  constantly  cries  there  is 
no  longer  any  art,  and  there  is  no  one 
whom  he  may  honor,  and  it  is  the  critic 
who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
cadence of  the  literature  of  imagination, 
and  who  has  raised  a false  standard.  The 
critic  has  made  a fetish  of  “ style”;  to 
the  critic,  “ style  ” is  the  life  - blood  of 
fiction,  and  in  his  microscopic  searching 
for  “ style,”  which  he  weighs  and  meas- 
ures with  pedantic  exactness,  he  misses 
the  vital.  His  gaze  is  fixed  afar,  and  in 
sweeping  the  literary  firmament  for  the 
star  in  Perseus  he  crushes  underfoot  a 
living  thing. 

The  great  novelists  have  always  sub- 
ordinated plot  to  creation,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  their 
characters  are  so  overwhelming  that  the 
plot  appears  of  minor  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  development  of  character, 
to  which  the  plot  is  merely  the  stage,  the 


setting,  the  background,  the  very  cos- 
tumes which  envelop  the  actors  and  make 
them  real.  No  author  need  fear  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  in  plot,  for  he  may 
go  to  Shakespeare  for  his  twentieth- 
century  incident  of  the  bond  of  Shylock, 
as  Shakespeare  went  to  the  Italian  novel- 
ist Florentino  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
as  Florentino  went  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  from  the  Greek  monk  Damascenus 
borrowed  from  the  romance  of  Barlaam 
and  Jo8aphat  the  idea  of  the  three  cas- 
kets ; as  Sheridan  found  in  Smollett’s 
Tabitha  Bramble  the  model  for  Mrs. 
Malaprop;  as  the  bards  took  the  contest 
between  David  and  Goliath  as  the  foun- 
dation for  many  fierce  encounters  be- 
tween knights  and  giants.  The  modern 
novelist  can  hope  to  find  no  undiscovered 
mine  of  human  motive;  the  world  is  too 
old  for  that,  and  motives  follow  too  close- 
ly well-defined  laws  for  a literary  New- 
ton to  discover  a new  principle  in  human 
conduct;  he  cannot  hope  even  to  create 
an  absolutely  new  character,  but  he  can 
look  at  things  old  and  things  new  from 
the  combined  standpoint  which  things 
old  and  new  together  give. 


Summer  in  the  City 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

ODAYS  that  crush  the  city’s  iron  heart 

With  heavy  heat  and  burdening  gifts  of  fire. 
When  will  ye  cease,  and  when  will  ye  depart. 
Relentless  now  with  torturing  desire? 

Night  follows  night  in  dull  monotony, 

And  the  red  moon,  a lonely  lantern,  swings 
High  in  the  heavens,  an  awful  mockery 
Of  her  pale  sister  of  the  vanished  Springs. 

O days  of  death,  O pitiless  nights  of  pain, 

O long  battalions  with  the  gleaming  sword. 

Ye  shall  be  vanquished  when  the  ranks  of  rain 
Rush  from  the  mighty  ramparts  of  the  Lord! 
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Alma  Does  for  Herself 

BY  ANNE  U ELAND  TAYLOR 


IT  was  a strange  gift  to  bring  to  a 
woman  of  twenty-seven:  a lump  of 
moist,  gray  clay,  brought  home  to  her 
by  her  husband.  Yet  to  Alma  Barrett 
it  turned  out  to  be  a sort  of  philosopher’s 
stone,  which,  by  its  alchemy,  was  to  re- 
awaken her  to  the  glory  of  the  earth. 

“ See  if  you  like  Ibis,”  said  Barrett, 
taking  the  wrappings  off  the  big  package 
he  had  placed  upon  the  sitting-room  table. 
Alma  hurried  in  from  the  dining-room, 
where  she  had  lingered  to  blow  out  the 
candles. 

“Geoffry!”  she  breathed,  locking  her 
hands  and  bending  over  it.  “ You’ve 
brought  me  the  clay !” 

Barrett  stood,  watching  her  amazement 
and  pleasure  grow,  a quizzical  smile  on 
his  pleasant,  tanned  face.  She  patted  the 
clay  with  tender  pressure  of  her  whole 
palm,  dug  her  fingers  into  it,  hung  brood- 
ing over  it  without  a word.  Then  she 
turned  to  him  quickly,  lifting  her  hands 
to  his  shoulders,  showing  him  a face 
quite  visibly  moved  — pale,  with  black 
brows  drawn  together,  narrowed  eyes,  and 
mouth  a little  tremulous.  “ Oh,  you  are 
the  understanding est  dear!”  she  said, 
huskily. 

He  slipped  an  arm  around  her,  and  held 
her  eyes  with  his.  “ You  think  you  can 
use  it  ?”  he  demanded. 

She  returned  his  challenging  look 
bravely.  “ I know  I can ; I know  I have 
it  in  me,”  she  said. 

“ You  think  it  will  really  keep  you 
busy  ?” 

“It  will  keep  me  alive!”  She  turned 
away  from  him  to  contemplate  her  gift 
again. 

“ They  said  to  wrap  it  up  and  put  it 
to  soak  overnight,”  observed  Barrett,  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder. 

“ I’ll  take  care  of  it.  You  build  a little 
fire.”  Alma  took  the  clay  away  with  her. 

Barrett  had  the  fire  blazing  in  the  grate 
and  a pipe  comfortably  lit  by  the  time 
she  came  back.  She  threw  herself  down 
on  the  shabby  lounge,  her  elbows  on  a 
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cushion  and  her  chin  in  her  hands.  She 
stared  brightly  at  the  fire.  Barrett, 
standing  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  looked 
down  at  her. 

“ This  has  got  to  do  the  business,”  he 
said,  shortly,  after  a silence. 

“What  business?  Oh,  me,  you  mean. 

Yes,  I know.  I’m  sure  it  will.” 

“ I mean  it’s  time  something  came 
along  to  keep  you  busy — desperately  busy. 

1 feel  as  if  you  were  somehow — hungry — 
ravening — for  something  to  fill  your  time 
and  your  hands.  I know  I’m  not  enough. 
Nothing,  so  far,  has  been  enough  for  you. 
What  you  want  is  something  to  fill  your 
hands.  That’s  the  way  I dope  it  out.” 

He  puffed  away  vigorously,  still  frown- 
ing. 

“ You  are  quite  right,”  Alma  said, 
and  considered  it  for  a moment.  Then 
she  went  on:  “It’s  what’s  been  giving 
me  such  a vixenish  temper.  You’re  sweet 
not  to  speak  of  that — but  I do  think  that’s 
been  the  trouble.  Just  discontent  at  not 
amounting  to  anything.  Just  ambition 
turned  in,  and  then  turned  out — on  you — 
in  horrid  ways.  What’s  strange  is  that 
you  should  understand.  You  have  the 
intuition  women  are  supposed  to  have. 
‘Ravening’  is  just  it.  I go  about  raven- 
ing for  something  to  devour.  This  clay 
you’ve  brought  me — ” 

“ And  why  the  deuce  haven’t  you  got 
hold  of  some  before !”  he  broke  in.  “ Why 
haven’t  you  ?” 

“Oh,  Geoff — don’t  ask  me  that!  Don’t 
make  me  remember  my  terrible  weakness 
— or  how  much  of  a failure  I’ve  been,  and 
always  would  be  except  for  your  prod- 
ding me.  I’ve  always  felt  sure  I could 
model.  I’ve  felt  it  in  my  fingers.  And 
if  I had  ever  had  the  clay  at  hand — 
but  you  can’t  understand  that.  When 
you  want  to  do  something  well,  you  do 
it.  You  get  the  materials  together  and 
you  do  it.  I have  to  have  everything 
brought  to  me.  That’s  dreadful,  but  it’s 
the  way  I am ! Let  me  tell  you  how  I 
am.  . , . Fearfully  ambitious — for  fame 
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and  admiration  and  riches.  Yes,  all  that. 
So  I've  dabbled  at  ever  so  many  things, 
driven  on  by  that  thirst.  I had  a story 
taken  once  by  a cheap  little  magazine,  so 
of  course  I thought  I could  write.  And 
then  somehow  — I never  had  the  right 
paper,  or  the  right  pencils,  or  a type- 
writer, or  a big,  empty  desk.  I never 
got  down  to  it.” 

“Oh,  Alma!” 

“ Pretty  bad,  isn’t  it  ? It  was  the  same 
way  with  the  piano.  I used  to  love  it.  I 
got  just  so  far — about  as  far  as  the  “ Moon- 
light Sonata.”  And  then  my  teacher 
went  away,  and  I never  got  another  one. 
Nobody  made  me.  And  I never  seemed 
to  get  around  to  buying  any  music,  and 
I got  tired  of  the  old  things.  And  now, 
of  course — no  piano.  So  that’s  all  done 
with !”  There  was  a short  silence,  in 
which  Barrett  dropped  into  a chair  be- 
side his  wife  and  took  her  hand  comfort- 
ingly. 

“ Queer  how  I can  see  what  is  the 
matter  with  me,  without  changing  it, 
isn't  it?”  she  said.  Then  her  voice  lost 
its  dreamy  quality.  “ But  this  modeling 
— I know  I can  do  that.”  She  clenched 
her  fists  tightly  and  shook  them  a little. 

“ How  do  you  know  ?” 

“ I've  always  known ! When  I see 
things,  I know  how  they  would  feel — 
I have  them  in  my  fingers.  When  I close 
my  eyes,  I can  see — half  with  my  fingers. 
I can  touch  so  many  faces  and  bodies — 
women — children — horses — things  I have 
never  really  seen.”  She  closed  her  eyes 
and  ran  her  fingers  over  his  face. 

“ I know  you  this  way,  Geoffry,”  she 
murmured.  “I  know  this  little  hollow 
in  your  cheek,  this  bump  back  of  your 
eyebrows,  and  how  your  lips  are  modeled 
— the  cut  of  your  eyelids,  the  way  your 
chin  is  flattened  in  the  middle.  . . . 
Dear!”  She  kissed  him. 

“ Besides,”  she  continued,  brightly, 
after  a moment,  “I've  made  things.  Out 
of  putty  and  soap.  My  aunt  has  a putty 
man  I made  when  I was  six,  in  her  curio 
cabinet.  He’s  very  jolly.  They  all 
thought  I was  a born  sculptor  at  that 
time.  That  was  before  I wrote  such  won- 
derful poems!  My  poor  family  has  had 
to  change  its  mind  so  many  times  about 
my  particular  form  of  genius!” 

“ You  must  go  to  the  art  school  and 
learn  how  it's  done,”  said  Geoffry. 


“ Of  course,  I have  to  9tudy.  But  I feel 
that  I must  do  something  myself  to-mor- 
row— right  away!  I burn  to  get  at  it.” 

“ Do  it,  then,”  said  Barrett,  tersely. 

When  Geoffry  Barrett  opened  his  door 
at  a little  past  six  on  the  following 
evening,  lie  found  the  sitting-room  and 
dining-room  of  their  small  apartment  un- 
lit and  untenanted.  He  took  off  his 
things  and  went  whistling  down  the  nar- 
row hall  to  the  bedroom  door. 

“No,  Geoff  — wait  a minute!”  called 
Alma,  in  agitated  tones.  Then  she  sang 
out,  “ All  right  now !”  and  he  opened  the 
door.  His  wife,  wound  in  a pale-green 
dressing-gown,  came  toward  him.  She 
was  flushed,  starry-eyed,  disheveled.  She 
gave  him  her  hand  and  offered  her  lips. 
Barrett  took  them,  then  held  her  off  at 
arm's-length. 

“ How  queer  you  look !”  he  said. 

“ You're  not  dressed.  You’re  not  ill  ?” 

“ No,  but  I’d  forgotten  you  were  in  the 
world!  I've  made  the  prettiest  lady — a 
clay  one.” 

“ Good ! You've  been  sculping.  Show 
her  to  me.” 

“ I dread  to.  You  may  laugh  at  her.” 

“ Nonsense ! Where  is  it  ?”  He  looked 
around  the  room. 

Alma  slipped  away  from  him  and  over 
to  the  big  mahogany  dresser.  She  pulled 
out  the  top  drawer  and  stood  looking  in 
for  a second.  Then  she  threw  a dis- 
tressed look  over  her  shoulder  at  Barrett. 

“ Don't  come,”  she  begged ; “ I'm  ter- 
ribly afraid  to  show  you.  . . . But  I will!” 
She  turned  to  him,  holding  out  a little 
clay  figure  molded  on  a bread  - board. 

“ She — she’s  supposed  to  be  asleep,”  she 
faltered,  nervously. 

Barrett  took  the  thing  out  of  her 
hands  and  looked  at  it. 

“But.  good  heavens!”  he  began,  and 
then  stood  staring  at  the  little  thing 
without  a word.  It  was  about  ten  inches 
long,  a nude  woman  lying  asleep  on  her 
side,  with  knees  drawn  up  a little,  and 
arms  crossed  under  her  cheek.  The  clay 
was  dark  and  damp,  and  there  were  rough, 
unfinished  places  in  the  modeling  — but 
the  thing  had  life.  It  seemed  somehow 
the  body  of  a real  woman,  flung  down  to 
heavy  slumber  after  great  weariness. 
And  then1  was  a certain  beauty  of  line, 
flowing  even  through  its  imperfection. 
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“ It’s  a wonderful  thing,”  said  Barrett, 
simply.  He  was  a man  of  few  words  and 
no  superlatives,  and  this  quiet  speech 
carried  with  it  tremendous  conviction. 
He  set  the  figure  on  the  dresser-top  and 
studied  it  a moment. 

“Well,  you  certainly  have  hit  it!”  he 
said,  and  turned  to  her,  smiling  warmly. 
To  his  amazement  he  saw  her  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears,  though  she  was  smiling 
back  at  him.  He  seized  her  roughly  in 
his  arms. 

“Foolish  girl!”  he  cried.  “What  is 
it?” 

She  murmured  something  from  the 
depths  of  his  coat.  He  heard : “ Because 
you  like  it — because  you  really  like  it 
so  much.  I was  afraid  it  might  be  just 
another  failure.” 

“You’ve  been  working  yourself  into  a 
frenzy,”  he  accused  her.  Then  she  lifted 
her  head  and  smiled  quiveringly,  dabbing 
her  eyes  with  a handkerchief  she  had 
pulled  from  his  pocket. 

“ I thought  she  was  very  beautiful,  too. 
I always  do  this — great  silly — when  I’m 
appreciated !” 

“ If  you  did  you’d  be  drowned  in  tears. 
Tell  you  right  now  I don’t  care  for  a 
‘ Sweet  Alice  ’ sort  of  wife.  Funny  wom- 
an. Perhaps  this  is  temperament.” 

“ That  must  be  it,”  she  laughed.  “ I 
always  wanted  to  have  one.  A tempera- 
ment and  a studio.” 

“I’ll  never  dare  say  another  kind  word 
to  you.  You’ve  nothing  on  but  this  silk 
thing  ?” 

“No.  I was  just  about  to  dress.  You 
see,  I’ve  been  posing  on  the  rug  in  front 
of  the  mirror  all  day.  Geoff  dear,  do  you 
know  it  was  like  doing  something  I had 
always  done?  As  if  I knew  how  per- 
fectly but  was  just  a little  out  of  prac- 
tice? I wonder  if  I couldn’t  have  been  a 
sculptor  in  some  earlier  life?  . . . Go 
away  now,  Geoff.” 

Whether  or  not  Alma  Barrett  had 
learned  to  model  in  some  distant  age,  she 
did,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year  of  this 
life,  show  a gift  for  it  that  seemed 
miraculous.  In  the  very  beginning  of  her 
study  she  seemed  to  grasp,  with  a sort  of 
instinct,  the  first  principle  of  the  science 
of  modeling:  she  never  considered  a sur- 
face except  as  the  boundary  of  volume: 
she  did  not  see  the  different  parts  of  the 


body  as  surfaces  that  were  flat,  but  as 
projectures  of  interior  volumes  that  lay 
beneath  the  skin.  Almost  immediately 
her  sketches  showed  vigor  and  suppleness. 

Her  lump  of  clay  went  through  many 
incarnations  of  existence,  fleeting  incar- 
nations that  lasted  only  until  they  could 
be  seen  and  judged  by  Barrett.  Most-  of 
her  studies  were  of  her  own  body,  since 
she  had  no  other  model.  Then  she  made 
countless  studies  of  Geoffry’s  head  and 
shoulders,  but  felt  herself  baffled  by  that 
subject.  She  had  a vision  of  his  essen- 
tial beauty  which  she  longed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  in  clay,  but  which  eluded 
her  fingers.  She  knew  she  had  the 
form,  but  felt  she  had  missed  the  sub- 
stance of  him. 

“ There’s  a certain  something  about 
you,  Geoff,”  she  would  say,  working  away 
at  him  as  he  sat  reading  by  the  evening 
lamp,  “ a certain  frank  directness  about 
the  eyes — and  a quizzicalness  about  the 
corners  of  your  mouth — that  I can’t  get. 
Those  long  dents  in  your  cheek  when 
you  are  just  thinking  about  smiling  but 
haven’t  begun  to  — very  illusive!  Not 
that  you’re  good-looking  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  But  you  have  a clear  and  trusty 
face.  I can’t  get  it.”  And  Geoffry  would 
be  immensely  flattered. 

She  went  to  a modeling  class  three 
mornings  a week,  and  spent  many  hours 
a day  working  at  home.  Barrett  would 
come  home  at  night  to  find  her  streaked 
and  daubed  with  clay,  but  with  glowing 
eyes  and  radiant  smile  showing  through 
it  all.  Often  she  would  forget  to  make 
lunch  for  herself,  but  would  work  until 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  without  food, 
stopping  then  only  for  a cup  of  strong 
tea  and  a ravenous  bite  of  bread  and  but- 
ter to  fortify  her  for  further  modeling. 

She  was  happy.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  felt  a glow  from  creative 
work,  a sense  of  dawning  power,  of 
reservoirs  of  energy  just  rising  to  the 
flood-gates  of  her  life.  She  gained  the 
faculty  of  songfulness  and  ringing  laugh- 
ter. She  became  intoxieatingl.v  sweet  and 
generous  to  Geoffry.  To  work  in  clay 
acted  upon  her  like  wine,  or  a heady 
autumn  day,  or  conversion  — filling  her 
veins,  suffusing  her  mind,  quickening  her 
soul. 

Alma  was  intimate  enough  with  her 
husband  to  confess  to  him  certain  entire- 
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Iy  worldly  ambitions  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  art  (with  the  capital  A). 
She  confessed — with  some  humor,  it  is 
true — that  she  often  saw  herself  and  him, 
by  prevision,  occupying  places  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  world,  moving  with 
affluence  and  ease  through  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  adventuring  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Cabinet  ministers,  rising 
dramatists,  painters,  and  sculptors,  and 
even  duchesses  of  the  quieter  sort  figured 
in  these  visions.  It  was  always  Geoffry 
who  was  to  play  the  more  brilliant  part 
in  those  esoteric  drawing  - rooms  and 
salons.  She  said — and  he  could  not  deny 
it — that  her  success  as  a sculptor  would 
be  the  open  sesame  to  the  remotest  circles, 
that  it  would  confer  the  chance  of  mixing 
with  the  highest  and  best. 

Such  fantasies  were  no  more  than 
games.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
essential  waking  of  the  woman  to  labor, 
to  creation. 

“ It’s  like  this,”  she  told  Barrett,  who 
groped  to  understand  her  in  her  moments 
of  self-revelation.  “It’s  as  if  all  my  life 
I had  been  aching,  burning,  to  make 
something  new — something  that  was  not 
there  before, — and  haven’t  known  what 
it  was, — hadn’t  been  able  to  do  it  quite 
alone.  Something  was  lacking  in  me — 
the  thing  that  you  have  given  to  me — 
the  vital  spark  to  touch  me  into  flame.” 

The  whole  creature  bloomed. 

Then,  very  suddenly  it  seemed,  it  all 
went  to  pieces.  By  some  strange  metab- 
olism of  temperament,  ardor  gave  way 
to  disillusionment.  The  inexplicable 
thing  came  on  the  very  heels  of  the  most 
glorious  achievement  in  Alma’s  incipient 
career.  She  had  made  a little  study  in 
clay — modeled  in  the  base  of  a copper 
bowl — of  a mother,  kneeling,  holding  a 
baby  high  on  her  breast,  her  face  buried 
in  its  neck.  The  figure — for  the  mother 
and  baby  were  swept  so  passionately  close 
that  they  were  one  figure — was  instinct 
with  a sort  of  heart-breaking  tenderness. 
When  Geoffry  saw  it  lie  realized,  with  a 
new  poignance,  that  he  was  childless. 
Alma  brought  it  to  the  art  school,  where 
it  created  a sensation.  Iler  master,  in- 
deed, became  quite  incoherent  with  en- 
thusiasm and  tributes  (which  she  had 
learned  to  accept  without  tears),  and  the 
sketch  had  been  placed  in  an  exhibit.  It 


had  been  described  and  photographed  for 
the  Sunday  art  page  of  a newspaper,  and 
Alma  flavored  the  wine  of  public  praise 
and  curiosity. 

But  then  she  perversely  ceased  to 
bloom.  She  let  her  clay  dry  up  in  a 
neglected  heap,  reduced  all  her  sketches, 
except  her  last  triumphal  one,  to  the 
original  protoplasm.  The  zest  for  model- 
ing, which  had  flamed  so  vividly,  died  out 
palely.  She  became  listless  and  unhappy, 
and  helpless  against  her  lassitude. 

Barrett  was  desperate,  watching  her 
lose  hold  of  herself.  In  response  to  his 
urgings  she  would  yield  half  - hearted 
agreement,  make  promises  to  herself  and 
him  to  take  up  her  work — to  drive  herself 
through  the  impasse.  But  the  wine  had 
gone  out  of  her  blood.  She  was  in  a state 
of  dreamfulness  that  could  not  be  touched 
by  words.  Barrett  was  driven  to  be 
brutal. 

“ See  here,”  he  began,  sternly,  frowning 
at  her  across  the  breakfast  - table  one 
morning,  “what  has  happened  to  you? 
You  have  done  nothing  for  weeks  and 
weeks  but  moon  around.  I wouldn’t  mind 
so  much  if  it  weren’t  making  you  mis- 
erable. What  in  the  world  has  got.  into 
you,  Alma?” 

“ Something’s  gone  out  of  me,”  she  an- 
swered, unexpectedly  meek.  “I’ve  just 
lost  the  impulse.  I — oh,  don’t  scold  me!” 
She  broke  her  toast  up  into  small  bits 
and  left  them  untouched  on  her  plate. 
He  regarded  her  relentlessly  a moment, 
taking  in  the  unwonted  softness  about 
her,  the  flushed  cheeks  and  sleepy  eyes, 
the  frilled  breakfast  - cap,  the  rose  - silk 
morning-robe  she  was  wearing  in  place 
of  the  dark  linens  of  her  working  days. 

“ You  have  relapsed  into  softness,”  he 
said,  harshly,  but  with  a kind  purpose. 
“ It’s  just  that  you  have  it  in  you  to  be 
anything , Alma — or  nothing.  You  have 
it  in  your  own  hands.” 

But  presently  Barrett  no  longer  re- 
proached his  wife  for  her  idleness.  He 
set  about  to  find  a house  for  her,  and 
then  to  make  it  habitable  and  beautiful. 
Then  be  cast  about  to  find  other  means 
for  making  her  more  comfortably  idle 
still.  Her  friends — those  of  them  who 
had  been  thrilled  by  her  work  in  clay — 
all  said  that  Alma  Barrett  had  done  for 
herself. 

Alma’s  modeling  in  the  clay  of  the 
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flesh  came  to  its  term  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  which  had  followed  her  winter 
of  triumph.  And  with  its  completion, 
that  enraptured  winter  became  as  dead 
to  her  consciousness  as  her  girl  - child 
was  wonderfuly  alive. 

Alma  was  mother  incarnate.  She  was 
obsessed  by  maternity.  It  became  her 
passion,  at  once  a joy  and  a torture,  so 
that  she  could  not  be  away  from  her  baby 
for  an  hour  without  having  hallucinations, 
visions  of  her  little  Janey  in  danger,  or 
of  her  lying  so  sweetly  in  her  bed  that  it 
was  pain  to  be  away  from  her.  She  had 
to  school  herself  to  restraint  or  she  would 
have  hurt  the  little  body  with  her  em- 
bracing. Janey  was  the  most  irresistible, 
rosy,  wide-eyed,  cuddly,  fragrant  morsel 
that  ever  tempted  a mother’s  arms. 

Alma  Barrett  was  happy  once  more, 
perhaps  happier  than  she  had  been  with 
her  new-found  gift;  but  her  gaiety,  her 
irrepressible  youthfulness  and  buoyancy, 
were  gone.  She  experienced  no  more  of 
those  swift  changes  of  mood  from  grave 
to  gay  that  had  affected  Barrett  like  the 
sight  of  glowing  coals  bursting  into  flame. 
She  achieved  steadiness  and  patience. 
She  lost  the  outer  layer  of  her  beauty. 
Her  high  color  left  her,  and  the  round- 
ness of  her  cheeks  gave  place  to  faint 
hollows  under  her  finely  modeled  cheek- 
bones. She  no  longer  had  hands  for  work 
in  clay.  What  with  holding  Janey  in  her 
arms  till  she  slept  (she  could  not  and 
would  not  be  sane  and  modern  about 
this),  and  bathing  her,  pinning  and  un- 
pinning her  little  clothes,  sewing  for  her, 
preparing  her  food — how  could  she  find 
time,  or  impulse,  either,  to  work  in  in- 
animate gray  clay? 

Queerly  enough,  Barrett  was  still  am- 
bitious for  her,  and  could  not  get  recon- 
ciled to  the  prospect  of  her  giving  her 
whole  life  to  mothering  Janey.  From 
time  to  time  he  would  ask  her  if  she 
weren’t  ready  to  begin  work  again;  if 
she  would  not  let  him  bring  her  home 
some  clay  and  tools. 

“ What’s  the  use,”  she  would  say, 
“when  I am  satisfied  as  it  is?  Janey  is 
enough.  She  takes  all  of  me.  She  fills 
my  mind — and  my  hands.  I would  have 
nothing  left  to  put  into  clay.” 

“ She  takes  all  of  you  now,”  Barrett 
would  say,  “ and  it’s  a bad  thing  for  her 
that  she  does.  You  don’t  even  feel  the 


need  for  me,  except  as  I’m  Janey ’9  father. 
But  I know  the  other  part  of  you  will  wake 
up  again  some  day  and  demand  things. 

I think  you  ought  to  keep  your  hand  in. 
Know  what  I mean? — be  ready  for  it.” 

“ Do  you  think  it  will  ever  wake  up 
again  ?”  Alma  would  ask,  a little  wistful- 
ly, as  people  speak  of  themselves  when 
they  were  young.  “ The  silly  old  me 
that  loved  to  make  clay  dolls,  and  cried 
when  you  liked  them?  Oh  no!” 

“ That  same  you,  Alma.  You  are  going 
to  make  more  clay  dolls,  and  I’m  going 
to  make  you  cry  again,  by  the  help  of 
God!” 

Surely  enough,  it  did  come  back.  Alma 
found  herself  one  day  carving  away  at  a 
piece  of  ivory-colored  soap  with  which 
she  had  been  washing  out  Janey’s  minia- 
ture flannels.  From  that  time  she  grew 
increasingly  uneasy  and  restless  without 
realizing  why,  until  the  memorable  visit 
of  the  sculptor,  David  Brune. 

He  was  a dinner  acquaintance,  and 
Alma  had  had  the  temerity  to  invite  him 
to  call.  And  he  had  been  pleased  and 
had  come. 

It  was  late  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
October.  Earlier  guests  had  left,  and 
she  and  Barrett  and  Brune  were  alone 
in  the  pretty  drawing-room.  Alma,  in- 
wardly fluttered  at  having,  as  she  put  it 
to  Geoffry,  an  immortal  in  her  parlor, 
was  outwardly  at  her  mo9t  suave  and 
charming.  Brune  was  a smallish,  gray- 
haired man  with  a pointed  French  beard 
and  tortoise  - shell  - rimmed  eye  - glasses 
which  could  not  dim  his  quick,  eager 
eyes.  They  sat  in  a little  circle  around 
the  fire,  Alma  dispensing  tea  and  toast 
from  a low  tea-wagon. 

“With  cream,”  she  repeated  after  her 
guest,  and  bent  her  dark  eyes  over  the  tea- 
cups. “ Geoff,  light  the  candles,  will 
you?  I can’t  tell  whether  I’m  putting 
cream  in  Mr.  Brune’s  tea  or  tea  in  his 
cream.  How  early  it  gets  dark!” 

Brune  jumped  to  his  feet  just  as  Alma 
was  handing  him  his  cup.  Barrett,  in 
lighting  the  candles  on  the  chimney-shelf, 
had  reclaimed  the  drawing-room  from 
dim  firelight,  and  Alma’s  little  clay 
mother  and  child,  which  had  been  in 
shadow  on  the  shelf,  was  brought  into 
yellow  radiance.  Brune  stood  before  it, 
head  forward,  eyes  screwed  almost  shut. 
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Alma  put  down  the  cup  with  an  unsteady 
hand. 

Brune  pressed  his  lips  tight  together. 

“ Mm  - mm !”  he  murmured  to  himself. 
Then  he  said,  quietly:  “What  is  this? 
Something  I should  know — ” 

Alma  laughed  a little  nervously.  “ Just 
a little — something  I just  played  with.” 

“ You  did  it  ?”  he  demanded.  “ No !” 

“ Bet  she  did !”  said  Barrett,  arrogant- 
ly, proudly,  sticking  his  chin  up. 

“Hm!  . . . Well,  it’s  nearly  a little 
masterpiece,  Mrs.  Barrett,”  said  Brune, 
standing  with  bent  head  before  the  sketch. 
“Have  you  ever  modeled  big?  Six  times 
life  size  on  a head,  for  instance?  Your 
little  figure  looks  as  if  you  had.” 

Alma  told  him  she  had  not,  that  she 
had  never  studied  for  more  than  three 
months,  that  she  had  done  nothing  in 
clay  for  a long  time.  They  talked  a lit- 
tle, Brune  questioning,  Alma  telling  him 
diffidently  about  her  beginnings.  And 
then  Brune  came  out  with  his  amazing 
offer. 

“Would  you  come  and  work  every  day 
in  my  studio,  Mrs.  Barrett  ? I could  keep 
an  eye  on  you — give  you  some  pointers, 
perhaps.  You  see,  you’re  naturally  a bit 
untrained.  I could  tell  you  something 
about  color  — and  motion  — things  you 
can't  very  well  get  by  yourself.  The 
science  of  it.” 

Alma,  her  face  flushed,  murmured 
thanks.  “I’m  sure  it’s  much  too  good — ” 

“ No,  not  at  all.  I have  some  ideas. 
T could  work  them  out  on  you.  I would 
want  you  to  come  to  my  shop  every  day, 
and  put  in  most  of  the  day.  I could  do 
things  with  you.” 

“There’s  your  chance!”  cried  Barrett, 
his  face  kindling  with  eagerness. 

“It  is  my  chance,  isn’t  it?”  said  Alma, 
staring  ahead  of  her  with  clairvoyant 
eyes,  her  hand  on  the  amethyst  at  her 
throat.  Once  more  she  was  seeing  won- 
derful vistas.  “ I wonder  if  I could.” 

Brune  went  on  to  lay  down  conditions : 
“I  wouldn’t  allow  you  to  dabble.  It 
would  have  to  be  your  modeling  first — 
and  precious  little  else  afterward.  No 
half-measures!  You  might  have  to  give 
up  other  things.  Neglect,  your  friends 
and  your  husband !” 

“ Oh,  I shouldn’t  mind,”  said  Barrett, 
studying  her  face. 

“It  isn’t  my  husband,”  she  said,  with 


a little,  careless  laugh.  “It’s  my  baby! 
She  poured  a fresh  cup  of  tea  for  Brune. 
Then  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
watched  the  fire  under  half-closed  lids. 

“ It  would  be  wonderful,”  she  said,  slow- 
ly, almost  under  her  breath.  Then  she 
flashed  a look  at  Brune.  “All  day?”  she 
asked. 

He  nodded.  “Yes.  All  day.  You'll 
find  there’s  no  other  way.” 

And  in  the  end  Alma  yielded  to  all  the 
conditions,  and  said  she  would  go  to  his 
studio  ready  to  work  the  next  morning. 

Barrett  wTent  to  the  door  with  his  guest. 
When  he  re-entered  the  drawing-room  he 
caught  Alma  up  with  some  violence, 
which  brought  a still  brighter  flush  to 
her  face. 

“Isn’t  it  as  I told  you?”  he  demanded. 
“ Isn’t  it  what  I’ve  always  said?” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  true.  I can’t  believe 
it!  I’ve  got  so  used  to  the  idea  that 
I had  done  for  myself,  as  they  all  said. 
I’d  almost  forgotten  the  things  we  used 
to  plan.  Remember  about  those  Paris 
salons  and  the  studio  in  the  Quarter? 
You  .see,  I’ve  suddenly  gone  stark  raving. 
(Stop  it,  Geoff;  I want  to  think.)  What 
was  it  he  said  ?” 

“ It  wasn’t  so  much  what  he  said.  But 
asking  you  to  work  with  him!” 

After  a little  silence  Alma  said:  “But 
little  Janey,  my  poor  little  Janey! 
Every  day  from  nine  to  four,  Geoff!” 

“ Shucks ! She’ll  be  well  taken  care  of.” 

“That  isn’t  it  — not  what  I mean. 
She’ll  be  all  right.  But  I won’t  Imre 
her!  I want  her  now,  Geoff.  Would 
you  tell  Emma  to  bring  her  down?  I’ll 
give  her  her  milk  here  myself.” 

Barrett  took  the  stairs  two  at  a time, 
and  came  down  again  more  sedately, 
bearing  with  him  Janey,  an  overflowing 
armful  of  soft,  white  lawn,  delicate,  shell- 
pink,  knitted  wool,  and  fragrant  baby. 

“My  lamb!”  Alma  swooped  upon  her 
hungrily.  “Tell  Emma  to  warm  her 
bottle  and  bring  it,  will  you,  Geoff? 
Poor  little  lamb!  . . . little  neglected 
lamb  . . . shall  have  mother.” 

Still,  Emma  did  not  come  with  the 
bottle.  Janey  showed  evidences  of  anx- 
iety. and  so  they  began  to  play  their 
favorite  game.  Alma  got  up,  with  Janey 
in  her  arms,  and  walked  around  the  room, 
pausing  in  front  of  all  interesting  ob- 
jects, exclaiming  about  their  beauties, 
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A Naval  Victory  One  Hundred 

Years  Ago 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE.  SEPT.  io,  1813 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSSING 


The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Perry's  famous  victory  of  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  will  be  celebrated  on  the  tenth  of  this  September.  It  seems  perti- 
nent, therefore , at  this  time  to  present  in  these  pages  what  is  probably  the  most 
notable  account  of  this  great  naval  action  that  has  ever  been  written. 

When  Benson  J.  Lossing  prepared  for  publication  (1867)  his  “ Field-Book  of 
the  War  of  1812.”  he  was  dealing  with  events  which  had  occurred  almost  within 
his  own  time,  lie  had  visited  the  scenes  of  the  fight  and  had  gleaned  from 
every  source  the  most  minute  details.  He  knew  personally  several  of  Perry's 
officers.  With  their  aid  and  co-operation  this  account  was  written  and  em- 
bodied in  his  great  book.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  narrative  is  told 
in  a manner  somewhat  more  resonant  and  dramatic  than  that  of  latter-day  his- 
torians. Mr.  Aylward's  drawings  make  possible  now  a far  more  striking  presen- 
tation of  the  story  than  was  mechanically  possible  at  the  time  of  its  writing. 


•eptember  the  tenth,  full  well  I ween 
11  eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen, 

.'he  weather  mild,  the  sky  serene. 
Commanded  by  bold  Perry, 

Our  saucy  fleet  at  anchor  lay 
!n  safety,  moor’d  at  Put-in  Bay; 

Twixt  sunrise  and  the  break  of  day, 

The  British  fleet 
We  chanced  to  meet; 

Our  admiral  thought  he  would  them  greet 
With  a welcome  on  Lake  Erie.” 

— Old  Song. 

“£>AIL  ho!”  were  the  stirring  words 
that  rang  out  loud  and  clear  from 
the  masthead  of  the  Lawrence  on 
the  warm  and  pleasant  morning  of  the 
10th  of  September,  1813.  That  herald's 
proclamation  was  not  unexpected  to  Per- 
ry. Five  days  before,  he  had  received 
direct  and  positive  information  that 
Proctor’s  army  were  so  short  of  pro- 
visions that  Barclay  was  preparing  to 
go  upon  the  lake,  at  all  hazards,  to 
open  a communication  with  Long 
Point,  the  chief  deposit  of  supplies  for 
the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit 
River.  Perry  had  made  preparations  ac- 
cordingly; and,  day  after  day,  from  the 
rocky  heights  of  Gibraltar  Island,  now 
known  as  “ Perry’s  Lookout,”  he  had 
pointed  his  glass  anxiously  in  the  direction 
of  Fort  Malden.  On  the  evening  of  the 
9th  he  called  around  him  the  officers  of 
his  squadron,  and  gave  instructions  to 
each  in  writing,  for  he  was  determined 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  his  anchorage  the 
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next  day  if  he  did  not  come  but.  His 
plan  was  to  bring  on  a close  action  at 
once,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
his  short  carronades.  To  each  vessel  its 
antagonist  on  the  British  side  was  as- 
signed, the  size  and  character  of  them 
having  been  communicated  to  him  by 
Captain  Brevoort,  whose  family  lived  in 
Detroit.  The  Lawrence  was  assigned  to 
the  Detroit;  the  Niagara  to  the  Queen 
Charlotte , and  so  on;  and  to  each  officer 
he  said,  in  substance,  Engage  your  an- 
tagonist in  close  action,  keeping  on  the 
line  at  half-cable  length  from  the  vessel 
of  our  squadron  ahead  of  you. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  when  the  con- 
ference ended.  The  moon  was  at  its  full, 
and  it  was  a splendid  autumn  night. 

Just  before  they  parted.  Perry  brought 
out  a large,  square  battle-flag,  which,  at 
his  request,  Mr.  Hambleton,  the  purser, 
had  caused  to  be  privately  prepared  at 
Erie.  It  was  blue,  and  bore,  in  large 
letters,  the  dying  words  of  the  gallant 
commander  of  the  Chesapeake.  “ don’t 
give  re  the  ship!"  " When  this  flag  shall 
he  hoisted  to  the  main-royal  masthead,” 
said  the  commodore,  “ it  shall  be  your 
signal  for  going  into  action.”  As  the  of- 
ficers were  leaving,  he  said,  “Gentlemen, 
remember  your  instructions.  Nelson  has 
expressed  my  idea  in  the  words,  4 If  you 
lay  your  enemy  close  alongside,  you  can- 
not be  out  of  your  place.’  Good  night.” 
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The  sun  was  within  fifteen  minutes  of 
meridian  when  a bugle  sounded  on  board 
the  Detroit  as  a signal  for  action,  and 
the  bands  of  the  British  squadron  struck 
up  “ Rule  Britannia.”  A shout  went  up 
from  that  little  squadron,  and  a 24-pound 
shot  from  the  enemy’s  flag-ship  was  sent 
booming  over  the  water  toward  the  Law- 
rence, then  a mile  and  a half  distant.  It 
was  evident  that  Barclay  appreciated  the 
advantage  of  his  long  guns,  and  wished 
to  fight  at  a distance,  while  Perry  resolved 
to  press  to  close  quarters  before  opening 
his  fire. 

That  first  shot  from  the  enemy  fell 
short.  Another,  five  minutes  later,  went 
crashing  through  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Lawrence . It  stirred  the  blood  of  her 
gallant  men,  but,  at  the  command  of 
Perry,  she  remained  silent.  “ Steady, 
boys!  steady!”  he  said,  while  his  dark 
eye  flashed  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment — an  excitement  which  was  half 
smothered  by  his  judgment.  Slowly  the 
American  line,  with  the  light  wind  abeam, 
moved  toward  that  of  the  enemy,  the  two 
forming  an  acute  angle  of  about  fifteen 
degrees.  Signals  were  given  for  each 
vessel  to  engage  its  prescribed  antagonist. 
At  five  minutes  before  twelve  the  Law- 
rence had  reached  only  the  third  one  in 
the  enemy’s  line,  and  was  almost  as  near 
the  Queen  Charlotte  as  the  Detroit,  with 
the  Caledonia  a half-cable  length  behind, 
and  the  Niagara  abaft  the  beam  of  the 
Charlotte  and  opposite  the  Lady  Prevost . 

The  battle  now  began  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  The  gallant  young 
Champlin,  then  less  than  twenty  - four 
years  of  age,  who  still  (1867)  lives  to 
enjoy  a well-earned  reputation,  had  al- 
ready fired  the  first  (as  he  did  the  last) 
shot  of  the  battle  from  the  guns  of  the 
Scorpion. 

“But  see  that  silver  wreath  of  curling 
smoke — 

*Tis  Barclay’s  gun ! The  silence  now  is 
broke. 

Champlin,  with  rapid  move  and  steady 
eye, 

Sends  back  in  thunder-tones  a bold  reply.” 

This  was  followed  by  a cannonade  from 
Packet,  of  the  Ariel;  and  then  the  Law- 
rence, which  had  begun  to  suffer  con- 
siderably from  the  enemy’s  missiles, 
opened  fire  upon  the  Detroit  with  her 
long  bow-gun,  a twelve  - pounder.  The 


action  soon  became  general.  The  smaller, 
slow-sailing  vessels  had  fallen  in  the  rear, 
and  when  the  battle  began  the  Trippe 
was  more  than  two  miles  from  the  enemy. 

The  Scorpion  and  Ariel,  both  without 
bulwarks,  fought  bravely,  and  kept  their 
places  with  the  Lawrence  throughout  the 
entire  action.  They  did  not  suffer  much, 
for  the  enemy  concentrated  his  destruc- 
tive energies  upon  the  Lawrence  and 
neglected  the  others.  From  the  Detroit, 
the  Hunter,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
even  from  the  Lady  Prevost,  shots  were 
hurled  upon  the  American  flag-ship,  with 
the  determination  to  destroy  her  and  her 
gallant  commander,  and  then  to  cut  up 
the  squadron  in  detail.  No  less  than 
thirty-four  heavy  guns  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  her.  The  Caledonia,  with  her 
long  guns,  was  enabled  to  do  good  ex- 
ecution from  the  beginning,  but  the  shot 
of  the  carronades  from  the  Niagara  fell 
short  of  her  antagonist.  Of  her  twenty 
guns,  only  a long  12  was  serviceable  for  a 
while.  Shifting  another,  Elliott  brought 
two  to  bear  with  effect,  and  these  were 
served  so  vigorously  that  nearly  all  of 
the  shot  of  that  caliber  were  exhausted. 
The  smaller  vessels  meanwhile  were  too 
far  astern  to  be  of  much  service. 

Perry  soon  perceived  that  he  was  yet 
too  far  distant  to  damage  the  enemy 
materially,  so  he  ordered  word  to  be  sent 
from  vessel  to  vessel  by  trumpet  for  all 
to  make  sail,  bear  down  upon  Barclay, 
and  engage  in  close  combat.  The  order 
was  transmitted  by  Captain  Elliott,  who 
was  the  second  in  command,  but  he  failed 
to  obey  it  himself.  His  vessel  was  a fast 
sailer,  and  his  men  were  the  best  in  the 
squadron,  but  he  kept  at  a distance  from 
the  enemy,  and  continued  firing  his  long 
guns.  Perry  meanwhile  pressed  on  with 
the  Lawrence,  accompanied  by  the  Scor- 
pion, Ariel,  and  Caledonia,  and  at  merid- 
ian exactly,  when  he  supposed  he  was 
near  enough  for  execution  with  his  car- 
ronades, he  opened  the  first  division  of 
his  battery  on  the  starboard  side  on  the 
Detroit.  His  balls  fell  short,  while  his 
antagonist  and  her  consorts  poured  upon 
the  Lawrence  a heavy  storm  of  round 
shot  from  their  long  guns,  still  leaving 
the  Scorpion  and  Ariel  almost  unnoticed. 
The  Caledonia  meanwhile  engaged  with 
the  Hunter , but  the  Niagara  kept  a re- 
spectful distance  from  the  Queen  Char - 
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anxiously  wondering  why  the  Niagara — 
the  9wift,  stanch,  well-manned  Niagara 
— kept  aloof,  not  only  from  her  prescribed 
antagonist  the  Queen  Charlotte , now  bat- 
tling the  Lawrence,  but  the  other  assail- 
ants of  the  flag-ship.  Her  commander 
himself  had  passed  the  order  for  close 
conflict,  yet  he  kept  far  away;  and  when 
afterward  censured,  he  pleaded  in  justi- 
fication of  his  course  his  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  original  order  to  keep  at 
“half-cable  length  behind  the  Caledonia 
on  the  line.”  It  may  be  said  that  his 
orders  to  fight  the  Queen  Charlotte , who 
had  left  her  line  and  gone  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight  with  the  Lawrence  and 
her  supporting  schooners,  were  quite  as 
imperative,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
follow.  This  he  did  not  do  until  the  guns 
of  the  Lawrence  became  silent  and  no 
signals  were  displayed  by  nor  special 
orders  came  from  Perry.  These  sig- 
nificant tokens  of  dissolution  doubtless 
made  Elliott  believe  that  the  commodore 
was  slain,  and  himself  had  become  the 
chief  commander  of  the  squadron.  He 
then  hailed  the  Caledonia,  and  ordered 
Lieutenant  Turner  to  leave  the  line  and 
bear  down  upon  the  Hunter  for  close  con- 
flict, giving  the  Niagara  a chance  to  pass 
for  the  relief  of  the  Lawrence . The  gal- 
lant Turner  instantly  obeyed,  and  the 
Caledonia  fought  her  adversary  nobly. 
The  Niagara  spread  her  canvas  before  a 
freshening  breeze  that  had  just  sprung 
up,  but,  instead  of  going  to  the  relief  of 
the  Lawrence,  thus  silently  pleading  for 
protection,  she  bore  away  toward  the  head 
of  the  enemy’s  squadron,  passing  the 
American  flag-ship  to  the  windward,  and 
leaving  her  exposed  to  the  still  galling 
fire  of  the  enemy,  because,  as  was  alleged 
in  extenuation  of  this  apparent  violation 
of  the  rules  of  naval  warfare  and  the 
claims  of  humanity,  both  squadrons  had 
caught  the  breeze  and  moved  forward, 
and  left  the  crippled  vessel  floating  astern. 
Elliott  seemed  to  notice  her  only  by  send- 
ing a boat  to  bring  round  shot  from  her 
to  replenish  his  own  scanty  store. 

As  the  Niagara  bore  down  she  was  as- 
sailed by  shots  from  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
Ijady  Prevost,  and  Hunter,  and  returned 
them  with  spirit.  It  was  while  she  was 
abreast  of  the  Lawrence's  larboard  beam, 
and  nearly  half  a mile  distant,  that  Perry 
performed  the  gallant  feat  of  transferring 


his  broad  pennant  from  one  vessel  to  the 
other.  lie  had  fought  as  long  as  possible. 
More  than  two  hours  had  worn  away  in 
the  conflict.  His  vessel  lay  helpless  and 
silent  upon  the  almost  unruffled  bosom  of 
the  lake,  utterly  incapable  of  further  de- 
fense. His  last  effective  heavy  gun  had 
been  fired  by  himself,  assisted  by  his 
purser  and  chaplain.  Only  fourteen  un- 
hurt persons  remained  on  hi9  deck,  and 
only  nine  of  these  were  seamen.  A less 
hopeful  man  would  have  pulled  down  his 
flag  in  despair;  but  Perry’s  spirit  was  too 
lofty  to  be  touched  by  common  misfor- 
tunes. From  his  masthead  floated  the 
admonition,  as  if  audibly  spoken  by  the 
gallant  Lawrence,  “ Don’t  give  up  the 
ship.”  In  the  dash  of  the  Caledonia  and 
the  approach  of  the  long-lagging  Niagara 
he  felt  the  inspiration  of  hope;  and  when 
he  saw  the  latter,  like  the  priest  or  the 
Levite,  about  to  “pass  by  on  the  other 
side,”  unmindful  of  his  wounds,  resolu- 
tions like  swift  intuitions  filled  his  mind, 
and  were  as  quickly  acted  upon.  The 
Niagara  was  stanch,  swift,  and  apparent- 
ly unhurt,  for  she  had  kept  far  away 
from  great  danger.  He  determined  to 
fly  to  her  deck,  spread  all  needful  sail  to 
catch  the  stiffening  breeze,  bear  down 
swiftly  upon  the  crippled  enemy,  break 
his  line,  and  make  a bold  stroke  for  vic- 
tory. 

“Yarnall,”  he  said,  “I  leave  the  Law- 
rence in  your  charge,  with  discretionary 
powers.  You  may  hold  out  or  surrender, 
as  your  judgment  and  the  circumstances 
shall  dictate.”  He  had  already  ordered  his 
boat  to  be  lowered,  his  broad  pennant 
and  the  banner  with  its  glorious  words  to 
be  taken  down,  but  leaving  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floating  defiantly  over  the  bat- 
tered hulk.  With  these,  his  little  brother, 
and  four  stout  seamen  for  the  oars,  he 
started  upon  his  perilous  voyage,  anxious- 
ly watched  by  Y'arnall  and  his  compan- 
ions. 

He  stood  upright  in  his  boat,  the  pen- 
nant and  the  banner  half  folded  around 
him,  a mark  for  the  anxious  eyes  of  his 
own  men  and  for  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 

The  latter  discovered  the  movement. 
Barclay,  who  was  badly  wounded,  and 
whose  flag-ship  was  almost  dismantled, 
well  knew  that  if  Perry,  who  had  fought 
the  Lawrence  so  gallantly,  should  tread 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  fresh  Niagara  as 
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commander,  his  squadron  would  bo  in 
great  danger  of  defeat.  He  therefore 
ordered  great  and  little  guns  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  frail  but  richly 
laden  vessel — laden  with  a hero  of  purest 
mold.  Cannon-balls,  grape,  canister,  and 
musket-shot  were  hurled  in  showers  tow- 
ard the  little  boat  during  the  fifteen  min- 
utes that  it  was  making  its  way  from  the 
Lawrence  to  the  Niagara . The  oars  were 
splintered,  bullets  traversed  the  boat,  and 
the  crew  were  covered  with  spray  caused 
by  the  falling  of  heavy  round  and  grape 
shot  in  the  water  near.  Perry  stood  erect, 
unmindful  of  danger.  His  men  entreat- 
ed him  to  be  seated,  for  his  life  at  that 
critical  moment  seemed  too  precious  to 
be  needlessly  exposed  to  peril.  It  was 
not  foolhardiness  nor  thoughtlessness,  but 
the  innately  brave  spirit  of  the  man,  that 
kept  him  on  his  feet.  At  length,  when 
his  oarsmen  threatened  to  cease  labor  if 
he  did  not  sit  down,  he  consented  to  do 
so.  A few  minutes  later  they  were  all 
climbing  to  the  deck  of  the  Niagara , en- 
tirely unharmed,  and  greeted  with  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  Americans,  who  had 
watched  the  movement  with  breathless 
anxiety.  Perry  was  met  at  the  gang- 
way by  the  astonished  Elliott.  There 
stood  the  hero  of  the  fight,  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  battle,  but  unharmed  in  per- 
son and  unflinching  in  his  determination 
to  win  victory  — he  whom  the  comman- 
der of  the  Niagara  thought  to  be  dead. 
There  were  hurried  questions  and  an- 
swers. “ How  goes  the  day?”  asked  El- 
liott. “Bad  enough,”  responded  Perry; 
“ why  are  the  gunboats  so  far  astern  ?” 
“ I'll  bring  them  up,”  said  Elliott.  “ I)o 
so,”  responded  Perry.  Such  is  the  re- 
ported substance  of  the  brief  conversation 
of  the  two  commanders,  at  the  close  of 
which  Elliott  pushed  off  in  a small  boat 
to  hurry  up  the  lagging  vessels.  Having 
given  his  orders  to  each  to  use  sails  and 
oars  with  the  greatest  vigor,  he  went  on 
board  the  Somers,  and  behaved  gallantly 
until  the  close  of  the  action. 

At  a glance  Perry  comprehended  the 
condition  and  capabilities  of  the  Niagara . 
There  had  been  few  casualties  on  hoard 
of  her,  and  she  was  in  perfect  order  for 
conflict.  He  immediately  ran  up  his 
pennant,  displayed  the  blue  banner, 
hoisted  the  signal  for  close  action,  and 
received  quick  responses  and  cheers  from 


the  whole  squadron ; hove  to,  altered  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  set  the  proper  sails, 
and  bore  down  upon  the  British  line, 
which  lay  half  a mile  distant.  Mean- 
while the  gallant  Yarnall,  after  consult- 
ing Lieutenant  Forrest  and  Sailing- 
master  Taylor,  had  struck  the  flag  of  the 
Lawrence,  for  she  was  utterly  helpless, 
and  humanity  required  that  , firing  upon 
her  should  cease.  As  the  starry  flag 
trailed  to  the  deck  a triumphant  shout 
went  up  from  the  British.  It  was  heard 
by  the  wounded  on  the  Lawrence . When 
informed  of  the  cause,  their  hearts  grew 
almost  still,  and  in  the  anguish  of  chagrin 
they  refused  to  be  attended  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  cried  out,  “Sink  the  ship! 
sink  the  ship!  Let  us  all  sink  together!'' 
Noble  fellows!  they  were  worthy  of  their 
commander.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes 
after  they  had  offered  themselves  a will- 
ing sacrifice  for  the  honor  of  their  coun- 
try’s flag,  they  were  made  joyful  by  hear- 
ing the  step  and  voice  of  their  beloved 
commander  again  upon  the  deck  of  the 
Lawrence . 

Eight  minutes  after  Perry  dashed 
through  the  British  line  the  colors  of  the 
Detroit  were  struck,  and  her  example  was 
speedily  followed  by  all  the  other  vessels 
of  Barclay’s  squadron,  excepting  the  Lit- 
tle Belt  and  Chippewa,  which  attempted 
to  escape  to  leeward.  Champlin  with  the 
Scorpion,  and  Holdup  with  the  Trippe, 
made  chase  after  the  fugitives,  and  both 
were  overtaken  and  brought  back  to  grace 
the  triumph  of  the  victor,  the  Little  Belt 
by  the  former,  and  the  Chippewa  by  the 
latter.  It  was  in  this  chase  that  Cham- 
plin fired  the  last  gun  in  that  memorable 
battle.  “ So  near  were  they  to  making 
their  escape,”  says  Champlin  in  a letter 
to  the  author,  “ that  it  was  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening  before  I came  to  anchor 
under  the  stern  of  the  Lawrence  with  the 
Little  Belt  in  tow.” 

When  Perry’s  eye  perceived  at  a glance 
that  victory  was  secure,  he  wrote,  in 
pencil,  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter,  that 
remarkable  despatch  to  General  Harrison 
whose  first  clause  has  been  so  often  quoted: 

“ We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
ours:  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner, 
and  one  sloop. 

“ Yours,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
“ O.  II.  Perry.” 
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Youth’s  Cross-roads 

; (>Y  A VERY  Ap&tffa  1 ' 

A S ...  Xo  ■ a . Xti&r.i&iitti !>1.v-  piifl  ilk>  piaiyh  hod  wj*et|red 

' A Mviv^icr bur  with  i^roi-'  a •ishb'’!!  \<  ..liihnviit  ;•  tVsiturr*.*  lane'*/ 

• HhouW^rs  »uh1;  4Vy*¥?.  fty*  \mat\i  *>f  mm- 

yliurtts  t.{  ntKm-nu^ J;!i*>{»)«i A-t.  H»s  iv-  m*  Wldll#  >i\u ! reddened  by  hruhliy  bh»m.h 

that YvC  1 1 \v0>f  a ^ "?t W Mjfe-’ in- 

*:<!..■?  b', 

lit  Tbr  mindy  -*f  thy  Ten  i k nf  •) bmc hi 1 1 y l;V  coenier,  he  *tnpf#n»i.  and, 

^tmv  basement  Mnrit*  ^lycf>  Monti  all  wafi  bda*%  in  uvermai  f0^t *t  pave  the 
day  Imi^rl.isidu  o jdassily  VMiuti'iyl  j bit  no,  dn^er  10$  im<!hv bled  oUemmm  Kbd>  • 
•where  -bo  <h*mnnsrrntrd  v^  oHy  a cum-  -»r:u»  iy  d«*  wiu’hbd  through  ahotbe?  mii& 
\'^  h:  Vila1  iif  tUv  lo.itwt  somr^  und  catches,  U-toiv *bc  V»e*:uu'n*  aware  fclwt  \i 
iicr  eves.  b>ntr  - liddr-d,  *nfn  am]  -dark,  vva>  waiting.  Then  she  turned  with  »(»olo- 
fnik’ht  have- . Ler.ro.vod  mtclli^eucw  svm-  mho  u!f]imi:  but  perfect 
yveru 

tmnncieu  If  bur  ptirtWb 
Mack  ltd  i f hod 
been  Contted  floYyiV;  *$*? 

<;h>^ny  il  bvyb  - 

#$•.  nh 

03  ajjuity  bK 

V:  virile  AViis  affiw  rt’jfV* 
aJ/Yra^..  fat'  tliv  -sixth 
;■ i'iilir  nhu'd  $ that 

*-;t  :s&ptiw+> 

siAu/AJfA^ 

Ijbvc;  Wji>  t Wrm  id 
In  ilm 
olWpXr' 

4n?f' 

‘YVfhVow'?.  mimnYMred 
her  wlufe-  Hf?V5h  b\  o 
< ^ ruling- tui  tjCtd 
MViiy f-jd  ;; J &K. 

t^ar  amt ' 

t*»irt;t  jTiT/r  tteHpMi*  4Yi'0r 
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**  An'\  thjni?  f run.  dene  you  tjrf | /nuv^tj-  wwkmrd  lii  V delighted  gmv  iiful 

ing  r ste  drawled*  uml  Rh  jfw  with  hT*  uxtifT  mine  name 

yniK-k  crimsfmef!  at  the  ^hovk  of  her  re-  *"  1 • wfmr  that  arm/'  he  said,  decislve- 
^lije  <Jr4)jfpfiJ  her  luJ*  utai  Iy%  n$  turned  %<r?>  fbe  piano.  “IV 

tinned:  “ Ill'll^  the  apine  timl.V  on  ytjiii  think  ym<  vmdd  stand.  if.  ie  n? 
•fhfv  -piano, > thv  one  1.  juA  . : VVi* f d# . ; twxiyjv / t Urpe •;< ' ip Ope, • • 1 ill  t • gfy  'wliaf. 

got  fj@k  the  best  mugs  from  tin  ‘ Buxom  vW  my  m^teri]  like?”  Already  || 

■BviU&':'\.  ’:$W,  jSjMWft^V  -wttli  &Jj5.4tict<ouaV 


or  ;»  lav  oilier/-  $Ci  thm  flu  muk  etOeridJ  mighe 

The  ’yoi m,*/  felmW  managed  to  ,u-  he.  right  side  mil  to  the  public  '*  Sinmid 
| ovdiHe : lk  J aiii'f  rm  srnget  my  seif.  ftp?  J 1 gol  m sing  Vtiii  anyhow/’ 
d<mno  vi  W’y,  you  dm/t,  tm-rui  you  have  to 

fiisforahan  gripped  huu.  Ho  brought  sing  all  the  timeT 
h»v»h,  new  ivo^iini,  a suitable  relative:  u Well,  1 eat  md ' sleep,’*  was  the  \wc- 

■/■  f £&*?>/  maybe  my  sis<er~'1  (ions  rejoinder. 

" 1 >h,  -Im?«h/  ag*#d  Alarie  Myers.  The  hurmir  \\n>  waste*!.  'Munnar, 
I;  v.mr  . ioml  oj  nt<*»ie  she'd  rhri  turns!  I should  think  .yohM 

he  jusr  ern/y  about  t Ins.  IfA  the  « hiss-  plumb  dumb*/'  riio  ymi.hg  man  oJ-jumlated. 

h-t  tin  tig:;  J Wan*  i j&mild  *iug  it  tv»r  in  pity  and  amimWj.*  nt. 

‘ p The  u i r 1 houghed;  then  with  proh-e*  a- 

Sbe  spread  Ihe  sheets  n» »/>u  the  piano,  n.l  pride  : y' Of  eeuvsig  wiien  yvu'M 

am f quite  uupenuqttfc  to  ihe  teasirig*  u v(iie»  you  (earn  how  to  fake mare  of  it " 

atn il*  of  l^irdie  Malom%  sle*  She  opened  u serond  >«de-etioii  upon- the 

pot  into  this  selection  ever.; 'morr.  eivaeity  mud*-rHt'k  yn-l  for  the  pun isdum-nt  M 
and  iovIhh-vs  jlum  hmi  Im  op  - i»e>  fm-r-  Ihrdie  Maloire,  remarked,  amiably : u Ik* 

g-r/oig  per/Vu-mniiiw.  3 far U^ft-ver#  inouiU  you  thiuk  yviu  van  stagger  through  thh 

aoetwiipanVati- -nt^ 

....  - . * *•  > ' ;’y  / Mjsw Al«h>he.'ppt  mvlv 

~ Mvtg^ervd;  ?he  whirl'd 

. >. j!  ii 


Want  i ^wogt-o  si?*c.  it  fo»  von 


(flinu  fcftr  .ifHvrttj 

e*e.  die  <j}jeri«A 

U <'M*i}jv 

Shufth ! n tivqah'seed 

rh divouiy. 

'•  W'l.ii'i.^yir!*.  w<vuti 

»r  a . 

fHctthig  Hie  peminm  of 

her  rulled-goM 

yhmth/r  ujjrre(M.l 

Alarie  A1yei>. 

: if  your  .history,  lend,  oi 

1 niu^ie  ;dnyd 

he  jusr  ern/v  ;)hou?  lliis. 

It\  tie-  i {i).v>' 

//,;)eat'  thin 

}j:  \ Wafi‘  1 sh^u 

!d  *Um  it  fVtr 

iv 


( limh 

inw  m 

i* r rJ\%. 

<v|vi(*h  k 

kI  np  irn«j  «!»;  ; 

hasmti^n  if  he  pitu^vd 

il'l'kli  tk 

e first  laud?# 

to  Ir;ol% 

fhfWfi  fpirt 

‘ angle  where  ^focuh  (hi ' 

piano. 

Birdie  Jlaloufg 

l-affeure 

• | »ig  11  'S  ■» J *■ 

With  * fU':iOle 

ish  eyg; 

A«  kii  gaJ!* 

mef  her 

« shr  dre^  hef 

nioiith  up  at  oha^  eor/icr 

YOUTIL8  OBQSS-RQADS 


L^d  (tem  fb;  ot\nst  \i\  a ^luiie-  which  .After  she  had  given  him  the  street 
Wit::  ?k4  s> /jk j.:/f ht'ir i>w  With  h rge-footed/;. '.Address  where  he  might  i*aU  for  her.  ami 
<iitmhv  he  irtmtped  • up:  the  txmaiuiug i*fWx  he  bed  moved  away  tin^r  flat- 
•steps,  and  H4;  oiit-  into  the  street..  b'ihf  fer*?d.  ; even  lifter  he  had  set 

Even  the  dread  nf  Miss  Malone*  mb-  font  upon  the  -fairs,  he  turned  and  came 
cbieraus  re^aril  emtld  apt  proyetit  bh$  hands  upbii. 'the • eetr u ter. 

reappeara/ua-  iji  rhe  vii.iijity 

of  the  musm-nounfvr  at  an  %*;:?:'} V'hvvvy/ • " 

He  anium/iee  ! . ipnir  b«id- 

lj\  riiut  he  ha* } m;iiuednm;  V*  .*  ':.  b.v 


need  "0t A till  iiiore  lriiiMe  for 
his  sister;  arid  he  even  he* 
gai»  a general  eonyersathm- 
^ Been  hete  longf* 

"Since  hist  July..  I \uh 
saleslady  at  Emmett'**  be- 
fore thiitr  Bhe  laid  hi* 

haekage  fei&iiv  Jum,  Imi  he 
did  not  take  it  tipy 

* ‘ tmmd  |f^  % tew tl/r 
'•; vi0lVy  X .hetm  in  the  ■ ciiy\  ;.-. 
!>»nr  year-v.  Ton  live  heroT: 

“ "S^T-  i^  answered,  >v  ftiitf  Myf 
( <hihm>  n&  I’d  ea  re  to. 

■ t • Hym  pSfft  near  ;EreUrefteV^--y:y' 
H\ne  to  t-nme  to  the  *nv 
Once  ii*  a while  for  k litflr 
iy.fi, . Lam.  fall  a year  inn- 
me  are  some  of  the  beys 
wits . here  duy*,^  v*.;- : '0s; 

Roytmd  n Iriefirily  smile,  ’ 
Murid  seemed  to  Irnye  no 
ofr^ervat  \hm:  •t«>:;.rhi«ky.  Mpon  ; 
fueh ap  adverttVire.  Bo  lie 
wen?  on  r * ; Th i*  fa  I 1 t edme 
by  raysttlf.  M«bt^  it  kind 
of  Mow.  Sny  i'1  He  hro  wh*  . 


V y fVtOK  t 


u My  u a*ne%  John  A r myi rough ’ hp  aty 

UOlUlOod.  / , 

The  girl  hn^WT  -Lev  dm  spou- 
h>neit,r  which  had  npt  before  omne  to 
the  uiirface , ;u  AVnH ,/f  site  A phs.t>fveda  * .1. 
don’t  expect  to  ndyerrisi*.  fog  ypm  htff 

kDVrWi  iliife’si 


it  might  bp.  hnnife  f 
Alarie  MyerSw'? 
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When  he  had  really  departed.  Birdie 
Malone  threw  a remark  over  her  shoul- 
der without  interrupting  the  tireless  ac- 
tion of  her  fingers  upon  the  keys.  “ You 
sure  have  got  that  Reub  a-goin',”  was  her 
comment. 

Deliberately  Marie  went  around  to  the 
end  of  the  instrument,  rested  her  chin 
upon  the  top  of  it,  and  gazed  at  her  com- 
panion a moment  through  narrowed  lids. 
Then  she  requested,  in  an  edged  tut  even 
tone:  “ Girlie,  would  you  just  as  lieves 
not  butt  in?” 

4<  Just  as  you  say,”  returned  the  other, 
with  careless  good  nature.  “ What  ye 
groin’  to  wear?” 

“ I haven’t  decided,”  was  the  answer. 

“Well,  don’t  let  the  choosin'  give  ye 
nervous  prosteration,”  came  back  the  re- 
tort. Birdie  Malone  was  difficult  to  im- 
press. 

Not  so  John  Armstrong.  Standing 
under  an  anemic  gas  flame  that  evening, 
in  the  front  room  of  the  lodging-house 
where  abode  Marie  Myers,  he  was  in  a 
mood  solemnly  nervous.  But  he  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  peer  through  the  ob- 
scurity and  note  the  dinginess,  when — 
enter  to  him  a vision! 

At  the  first  breath  he  did  not  recognize 
her.  The  lavender  cloak,  though  of 
cheap  material,  fell  sweep  i ugly.  The 
purple  willow  plume,  still  astir  from  her 
swift  incoming,  seemed  to  alight  all 
tremulous  upon  the  great  white  hat  which 
fairly  engulfed  her  to  the  shoulders. 

They  were  early  at  the  play,  and  when 
Marie  threw  back  her  cloak  her  com- 
panion drew  a deep  breath  and  looked 
away  before  daring  to  gaze  on  this  splen- 
dor so  disconcertingly  close  to  him.  But 
John  Armstrong  was  quite  too  normal 
and  healthy-minded  not  to  forget  very 
soon  his  constraint  and  begin  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  himself.  Before  the  first  tuning 
violin  in  the  orchestra  had  sent  its  ear- 
shivering  scrape  through  the  rapidly  fill- 
ing auditorium  the  two  were  giggling  as 
contentedly  over  youthful  banalities  as 
though  they  had  gone  to  school  together. 

John  now  had  a sense  of  being  a part 
of  the  gorgeous  life  of  the  city,  and  at 
once  he  made  up  his  mind  to  extend  his 
stay.  Why  not?  No  farm  work  was 
pressing,  and  he  had  money  enough  with 
him,  or  could  send  to  the  hank  at  Frei- 
berg for  more.  Fie  was  to  have  the  east 


eighty  from  his  father’s  land  when  he 
married.  His  father  and  mother  spoke 
of  this  often  and  inducingly,  for  they 
had  a cheerful  and  thrifty  desire  to  see 
their  only  son  settled  in  life.  Meta 
Kranz,  on  the  next  farm,  was  a nice  girl, 
they  both  declared,  and  Ellen  Davis  was 
all  right,  too.  She  would  have  a good 
bit  of  property,  this  Ellen.  Even  some  of 
the  girls  in  Freiberg  might  do.  These 
affectionate  suggestions  did  not  interest 
John.  The  girls  thus  openly  commended 
and  recommended,  at  once  lost  all  at- 
tractiveness. But  he  was  filled  with  an 
insatiate  desire  never  to  relinquish  the 
delightful  presence  of  this  marvelous 
being  beside  him. 

By  the  time  the  two  emerged  from  the 
warm  glow  of  the  theater  into  the  frosty 
tang  of  the  November  night,  John  was 
wondering  how  he  could  ever  have  im- 
agined before  that  he  was  enjoying  the 
city.  They  talked  little  on  the  car, 
though  they  settled  down  into  the  narrow 
seat  with  the  feeling  of  good  friends. 
When  they  had  nearly  reached  Marie’s 
street  it  seemed  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  John  to  say: 

“ If  you  ain’t  got  anything  particular 
to  do  to-morrow  night,  we  might  see  an- 
other show.  I want  to  take  in  all  I can 
while  I’m  here.” 

‘‘Yes,  you  ought  to,”  Marie  agreed 
with  him. 

“ What  do  you  say  to  the  Alamo?” 

“ I'd  love  to  go !”  she  said  at  once,  and 
John  felt  sure  she  meant  it. 

At  the  store  next  morning  Marie  ap- 
peared in  a red-silk  waist  which  drew  an 
astute  smile  from  Birdie  Malone.  But 
the  one  for  whom  this  display  was  in- 
tended failed  to  come  within  the  radium 
of  its  splendor,  at  least  so  far  as  Marie 
knew. 

By  afternoon  John  really  did  descend 
that  monotonous  staircase,  but  half-way 
down  he  saw  that  Marie  was  occupied. 
He  stepped  back  to  where  a friendly  pro- 
jection shielded  him  from  the  possible 
regard  of  Miss  Malone,  and  watched  the 
young  man  who  was  absorbing  Marie’s 
attention.  The  fellow  laughed  a great 
deal,  in  a foolish,  sniggering  way,  John 
thought,  but  he  had  the  jaunty  assur- 
ance' of  the  urban-bred.  To  be  sure,  his 
hat  was  green,  his  tie  purple,  and  his 
shoes  a resounding  tan,  but  to  the  eyes 
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: &«rlh:  .$nd  /'r'^  ? <rf:  rfjy  ^ ^ > 1 1 $&&•.  .CJirciim- 

:h;>  ;h»tyx  Tim  rr^uii  *<t  in-  :»vM\,h— ■ m iilst  t^t^ne/hair  he  enui;!  u<-i 

':<\  ruck . iJ.aritf  My^-  u\u>  <h  buhl  w iir.o.  jp|  il-.rm  mi.i  hi-  hurt  ivcly  he 

-;»>•  *■ r«  t r-Treti  t fu  »Ji^rf'|*i(-  parlor  u>  tm*<4  -In)  an*-;  mnh-r  ? hi  - t*fjgv*  .af  \hiru"'i  bat 
ii>>r  vwvrL  Tlay  burlier  anti  the  olo?bh>v  *jj •-•■  fife  ka*xs  bm  ahm  JiW  ra:- 

Jiatt  done  their  ht.sTi  f A* . h re^uit  u*:rs  inched  tiirniW  Jinml,  mil  and  '^ann 
vi  f* is  uwn  jrtHjil  ^nse  urn)  the  fen  idling  in  the  '^mi'  n dntne  JV  withdraw  them 
**f  | humanely  ilnpusvl  s».lr^n^H Jn<  .sub  ■ pH  i-iv- uhmmk  a-  M lie  had  hap- 

\v:is  fjark,  his  uvem>4t  4ud.:*>f  k ha  1 . ^ ray,  pem-d.  ah  a hot  <>^*1. 

am  1 Jiis  tlfl  a Wne  u hi'  lj  a*  o • I the  * Srj.  l:  y«,»oS.<ri  <"’  imrdnnied  Marie,  ill 
wholesome  frv<h*.ns>  of  hi?  skii*.,  till  siheern  y;  m md.fr>  i nt  her  rapier  hat* 

P|  ali  this  a,»iM  chi  unJhmp  fnr  h t^r  i<in>. 
red,-  vmtk-  rp<i^hep«>»J  hhiife  S.  an  .i  n.  *'  \ said  John.  -almu&f  jmttfTy* 
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im.mk.!  ivw^.  hit-1  pm^ea  ulrich  marked  oif 

: ymrd  drop  Marie  «*  Week*.  like  white  in  ita- stones  >:H 
;d,>m:  .»  du-av  rniWh 

>l  But  'viui  ' h‘ t>  Out  ohm  ai^^jo^  for 

I tlemehr  I add  <i *.-«):!'»,  v hen.  attar  Uin  play, 

they  walk  o kr.-  tw(;  block*  ir  >m  the  car 
-y*  to-day.  I 1 1 ! t > ' . ''  hj-o  j.ur  jpbxn^r'  npd.owu 

It  tyi}*  a win  1‘  Af4?ttvftrd,  w cM  see* 

w-  want  tp  do  tfcfe 

<\  vote  Ih»4  & do  you  think  of  that  jf* 

ah  the  lmvch  “ lr  would  he  .lots  -t  hm/1 

\fnU«  \ end  ill.  n;  f.  .Ims:  that  *ueh  rm.li* 

\ OVy tv>i  dvfo.fr-  i\e$a  .iniirjit  cheapen  her  in  bp*  eyfes*  dr 
%t  &:  Mi-Imp.  milled : u 4 Krtijllny  -AV*&  puntin' 
& i»iid»i>,'  ;nd  me  To  onAe  a dwhrwitb  him  for  Sme 
r\»** I i be  >-.i rk  defy-  dtUtmiitfii),  hot  1 didn't  do  it-" 

-rn.rvl  ttr  dA-  W1  d.n.Jd  ■o»\  r.v.V  ;n  ^riititcd  JmImi, 

in  $$$$*  nonptuoiidv. 

wn\  -Slightly  At-  Atari*  A set f .sltmeJed 

hi:  ♦•yrudirimj  miy^bly  v • /Wli#-  had  $hv  s&ht  that  f Jt 
»•,  kv.  To  tlJ‘:  that,  die 

*.v.-rr  hiyn'iuy  had  W;.iii}h 'd  brfoMinud  Upoti  • ^'-Sth-dnv 

i?  fn  !j«t  ho-  jririr«tiuj)  'fmnvA}t«lm,  ! ‘ ^ ,;o'  ’ *'A 

deuce  a-  |h*v  Whtfii  Hie  idr.-ed  di,  front  door  idler. 
- -yljohlr  did  bn  i rank.  and  friendly  . laivwell,  .die- 
. 1 1 ’■' * I ned  into  -dm*  Hjy  ' iHJM.Tirhlo.  hot  when  she  hi>>f 
Ibofe-inir  . cl  lip  hod  fd  her  roofn^tlfvptdh'd  nHj  feyjftf. 
M!Lio  t.-ar.  under  the  bed ' ft  t >»i.x  -d  « roinph’d  finery 
nniaV-  «»f  With  a collar  Hiul  '.^rdle  of  _ »*er<v.‘ 


Go  gle 


hi:  wry\ till  \va :•>  a 6iw.  ii&t  ukv  Mai>ie 


velvet  sfye  eoidd  In/r  :^niy 

fpvk;  bows  tit  lh«‘  (H-uv.^  Pm!  An*,r  all, 
4*p  ■$&?..  *n\]y  twenty  'nnsl  when  Aid 
rfiiwled  i Vi  to  hod.;  wHfi  the 
!uhi|%v  odm forter  strewn  ^1  wtf.h 

fadfel  Wfintsop  ;^, . $hV*  wont  to  sdeap 
vfiufo  hardly 

f$he  /wa*  happier  far  than  jyMu  Athif. 

ddrougy  The  attempt  te>  one- 

&4f t liKt  pefftiniod  ftfrbylb\v,s  ly 

fluffed  hilir.  littly  h u^: l*-lir ^1*  <1  shoes,  and 

' ' J*it  •'•».'._  i ifi*L  ’ ••  i . t i r »i 


ho  » wallowed.  What  ptwible  dinner*, 

aftor  id],  did  hvr  stand  wit)*  *mefi  a gitH 
Tiny  . (maornstoiiiv/!  mental  rj)t- 

r h :<i  its  reae t um . Johu  Ar wM ron$,  at 
his  cheap  hate],  slept  Ipug  aiid  Tate  the 
nest  Ifyg^ung.  Not  so  Marie,  Two  hours, 
before  daylight  her  fingers  were  busy 
wiUi  the  ijitrieueics  of  a festival  toilet. 
Arid;  even  at  that  she  had  (6  keep  Tdhii 
waiting  twenty  hdirutes  past,  the  $yr 
wd:0t;-; 

5oj\  Uoinfe  with  pud,  and  shiny  topis  are  >.he  stunk  pins  ban  iX]\  immurr  ,0’  phmes 
' prime  rBqkmtm  for  & famie.r*  wife  is  where.  hooks  and  stifehp*, ‘ :^tofiJ.d.’  $ftyr 
not . eutuJHcivo  to  lucid  rrasordpg  nor  to  been. 

iraofey  nf  mind.  I!o  thought  of  Marie,  She  went  down  with  her  i/npt  »wer  her 
in  snmcrmr  llumnienes.  rising  frimt  u that  her  full  splendor  ■••might  .-.'burst 

hrmwmek  swung  the  front  porch  up on  him  ot  ou^,  and  she  was  di>- 

:md  coming  to  meet  him  a?,  he  dvovo-thy-  appointed  whey  site  drteepd  n tit  urn  of 
learn  in  from  work  But  lie  would  have  enn^t'ry Jnt  in  ids  ph-a-nre  Vti  h'di«ddirig 
hee.ti  plowing  porn,  in  all  likelihood:  her  in  whet  hr  e-diod  jew  ' -.vji  new 
)U$  Turf  would  he  wet  with  sweat  mid  rig  d" 

grimed  with  -the  dns(  of . the  suir-frod  Taken  /dU'grljmr,  the  day  me  | 

soil.  Would  die  like?  en  ruing  tfe  meet  yorcess.  |?  >(.vv  >v,  tp  .r;:b  r;  .\}v. 

*)iph  n u\iu\(  And  what  would  she  make  nor  at  a fird.mhr--  re<:;lor./ui  They  fin- 
of  w>o?hfug  apd  pimrtiing  tWk'ingi  over  tlie  rutatl*  talkvu^.  m the 

Welt,  '*\  least  no  ope  should  pi, 4:  out  jdeasant!  isohdion  their  tahh*  [or  two. 
a\wifp  for  hin»  * W}u.»r  he;  warded  was  a John  m a fur  n-  U<  -petd<  of'  (lie  * 

4rir)  witli;  Hiifte. style,  i,  g>r|  wte,  eouh!  h-  eighty  and  the  h'W*1  Ui<  Stiver  intm.led 
a idtp^oxv  tf.  look  Hi,  a y^rl  just  lik<w  imiidum  on  the  IdH  feu»r tl)e  road. 
Alarve.  Bel  wherr  Ity?  he  Tliai  appeared  ratiier  dofiiute  to  Itfqirie. 

choked  op  a eojd  tuiop  which  relused  to  She  mounded  him. 


" Whut  >lo  1 fe  fet ; tfefe  fe ffe  in 

tb*  f ibu*  r m .pH'Miui!.  <1.  ■ ,.;tr,  i«-.:.jv. 

‘ Any  girls  out  tfer< 

^Wirlr*  **m  ’ s;ud  «M«lt.  “ 

Krmiz;  liv^.riulu  *vn  M»p  i»uxf? 

• Pr  rrv  *“  M:,ri.  :u|$b  t\uu-k\y 


T"  »•»’'.  «-r  fes  [n\rt  fefe 
•v  Y»>n  $$  imirjl  i I k?  }J  • o !*•*••  : 

|«f 

r (.feini  tr^'iv. 

but  shv  sjmi  fer  }|fe 
Mliklly  »fver  it.  .Th»>*v; 
1 1 11  <i  V^lry  t }l  , 

fe  ? t fey  'fet* : feife 

tjfeu  frli 

qOiyr.r^Kb  • •..  • £•■/.  • 

t • v :X.U  . tfe 

cibi^tiuri  bf 
tiny  4»<>nM  rpoir,)  *M‘ 
tiftcrmioi*  bji«!  .*<- 

They 

i kiHUfff'rynily  ov? 

VHmtevfllr,;;  Tfe  fefe 
sititfg;  fefefey  fefe 

dfev  txrr.  tlif>  irirl 

>luy  rvifey  hm) ; but: 
fe tr  in  tfe  vvtixhjgi. 
fe  ife-4fefefe«.  tbfe 

P t ! . » t ' ‘ ‘ ! »•}**>  M t 

vVl)bb^*.^b4  * 
fell  rfefe  feifeiVr 
(!lcarr<[ 

: /^fey/fefe  ■ fafe) 
t *i  \y  x vi,  - feubb  ' Iffi 
Mfe*b$f  ;.wicif;y  Uu»fc 
a tHfteriit  ttfeo  yfen 
>)ifetv  nj>nuim<yd  1 bat 
1m*  iipty  fecit  to 

1 trUberg  T fefefe' 
iiH-rii  )m.£.  imM 
• : V :•/:  ' fe. 

fri « »va;  : At«y  (4 ay ,.  ite 5 

iufe  -fefefe"  fe&ufey 

fill  . . . i viu>rSi-M^ : 

fe't  ?M>  |1  s Vi:  fef  ■«“'  ‘t> 

fe  ; Ab*f  fefetbfe  .Mfel 

:fer  tfe:  Tfe  Cvife. 

■;  / fe  (f ) v&a  <•  ife  t b:  Malnue  fet- 


5«.HHTim}ri  ;i  .v*r  r uf  Tiimvs; 


l’r*  i{; 


M l 1 , ; r S\  ^ *5J ; 

fe  iiis t :iip 
» ••'0 Vi. V; ? Tbf'U  a rr^??/(feufe : 

t^tbiyvfe^b^1^’ -*l  ki-.riiil  iiuvMl.  ’•  Vft  ■ 

a virl,  n.u"  •:  *•*•••,■••’ 

tb 

l^'ip  <?  ^:!^;,  .uu»ti«Mi  I u r-vJf  f)> 

fev  ' t ■ !^>y cr: 

tollf.  ffet  1 'fefe 

tfe  • ? ’. 

Tnf<y^t  pfe^vi^i  Jfrjnb:’  ^Mnt.  feJ 

r*!*l  --  -linnM-J  $ l>b|  V'M'i  1 M . t - p ;' 

•iill  'b»-  "svauiptj  fit  I.*-.  - ,*l‘-!  ? ■' 'k  »*:*.5;- 

«MH  rAtibh^b  t)wthi<nm-h  Vr$mc-  *;fe- 
4’  J Ifeyt 't?  lb H<;  JV.  5 '•  • • ■ : - 


Xvhr*' ••«  -fehuf,  ■ • :'Sfey.4ife\1feyfe4;  /gOt 

:-■•  •;  ' • • • - • • • io!:j  V ^]b<*b 

IntetHfCm*.  t* Ty 

I ‘ -';1  pi  ' | ■ :'’^'  'V  ivit  \km>-  k’l  1h:«f 

'■  ,£nrht5  ' 
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his  head.  Perforce  they  must  go  to  a 
theater.  Afterward  he  meant  to  ask  her 
to  walk  home,  instead  of  taking  the  car. 
He  was  not  a very  hopeful  suitor,  but  he 
was  going  to  have  it  over  with. 

When  the  landlady  let  him  in  at  the 
front  door  on  the  momentous  evening, 
he  fancied  there  lurked  on  her  fagged 
and  frigid  countenance  a reflection  of 
Birdie  Malone’s  smile.  He  entered  the 
chill  and  vacant  parlor  with  decision. 

Watching  the  entrance,  he  heard  steps 
descending  the  stairs,  and  drew  a deep 
breath.  But  as  the  door  opened  to  admit 
an  ordinary-looking  girl,  he  was  irritated 
at  the  intrusion.  It  was  not  Marie.  He 
did  not  know  her  until  she  came  quite 
close  to  him  and  looked  up  with  Marie’s 
wide,  dark  eyes. 

“ I had  a headache,”  she  began,  lamely, 
and  blushed,  “ and  I didn’t  feel  like  go-* 
ing  to  a show.  I’m  awfully  sorry,  but 
I thought  we  might  stay  here.  Won’t 
you  take  a chair?” 

John  had  heard  only  the  first  part  of 
her  speech.  He  continued  to  stand.  “ A 
headache !”  he  exclaimed.  “ You  look 
bad.  Hadn’t  I better  get  a doctor?” 

“ Doctor ! I should  say  not !”  Then 
she  spoke  the  truth.  “ If  I look  as  bad 
as  that  I might  have  saved  myself  the 
trouble.  I thought  I’d  like  to  have  you 
see  me,  just  once  before  you  went  home, 
the  way  I used  to  look  when  I lived  in 
the  country.  I — I thought  you’d  like  it !” 
she  finished,  stormily,  and  the  tears  shone 
on  her  lashe9. 

“ I do!  Oh  yes,  I do!”  blurted  John, 
and  they  both  knew  he  lied.  Gradually 
he  backed  to  a chair  and,  after  stumbling 
over  it,  sat  down,  still  not  removing  his 
eyes  from  this  changeling  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  butterfly  Marie.  Her  face 
was  guiltless  of  beautifiers,  but  it  did  not 
look,  as  she  herself  realized,  quite  as  it 
used  to  look  when  she,  too,  lived  in  the 
country.  Cosmetics  and  the  fetid  air  of 
the  Ten  Cent  Store  basement  had  faded 
and  muddied  the  once  clear  skin.  De- 
termined to  meet  his  genuineness  with 
sincerity  of  her  own,  she  began  again : 

“ I guess  you  didn’t  hardly  know  me 
when  I wasn’t  fixed  up.  I took  on  all 
that  since  I came  here,  ’cause  all  the 
other  girls  do.  My  name  ain’t  even 
Marie.  It’s  Mary.  What  do  you  know 
about  that?  Sometimes  I get  sick  of  the 
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whole  thing.  When  I first  come  I liked 
it,  an’  after  I got  this  place  to  sing 
I thought  I was  just  made.  There  was 
a new  song  out  then,  called  ‘ A Little 
Cottage  Down  a Shady  Lane.’  It  tells 
about  how  the  trees  bend  down  lovin’ 
over  that  cottage,  1 and  whisper  in  the 
sunshine  all  day  long.’  The  next  verse 
it’s  evenin’,  an’  i the  moon  comes  swelling 
o’er  the  orchard  bloom.’  ” 

She  paused,  and  in  her  face  was  far 
more  than  that  song’s  cheap  rhyming 
had  ever  been  able  to  tell. 

“ I didn’t  s’pose  you  liked  the  country,” 
said  John,  wondering. 

“I  didn’t  like  the  kind  I had,”  Marie, 
hotly  replied.  “ Livin’  with  my  sister 
an’  her  husband,  work  always  waitin’ 
for  me,  never  a penny  of  my  own.  But 
there  was  good  things  about  it,  too.  I 
guess  that’s  why  I could  sing  that  song. 
Folks  used  to  stand  around  to  hear  it  all 
through.  But  I don’t  sing  that  kind  any 
more  if  I can  help  it.  I can’t  make  ’em 
sound  the  same.  There  was  one  thing 
they  forgot  to  put  in  that  song — they 
forgot  to  put  in  how  the  birds  wake  up 
an’  twitter  when  the  moon  is  so  bright. 

I was  always  makin’  bird-houses — Ever 
see  a bird-house  made  out  of  an  old  hat  ?” 
John  shook  his  head  with  solemnity. 

Marie  smiled,  a wistful  shadow  of  a 
smile.  “ You  poke  a hole  through  the 
crowq — just  a little  hole — an’  then  you 
tack  the  brim  flat  against  the  siding.  I 
put  one  close  to  my  window,  an’  the 
wrens  built  in  it  every  summer  for  four 
years.  There  was  baby  birds  in  it  when 
I come  away.” 

“ Maybe  you’ll  go  back  some  day,”  sug- 
gested John. 

“Back  where?”  the  girl  questioned. 

“ To  your  sister’s,”  he  brought  out, 
shamefacedly.  The  big  fellow  felt  him- 
self vaguely  at  fault,  and  yet  . . . well, 
this  tired-faced  girl  who  kept  talking  and 
talking  was  all  right  enough,  but  she  was 
not  Marie. 

In  reply  to  his  suggestion  the  girl’s 
lips  drew  tight.  “ Never!”  she  said,  with 
a harsh  quiver  in  her  voice.  Then  as 
he  got  to  his  feet  she  paled. 

“ I better  be  going,”  he  stammered.  “ I 
don’t  want  to  make  your  head  worse.” 

“ My  head’s  all  right  now,”  she  in- 
sisted. “What’s  your  hurry?”  She 
clasped  and  unclasped  her  fingers  in  her 
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iiARmivs  MQ$mLT  uA&mim 


lap,  waiting-  for  Jh.foi  to  stofw&t  hoi  as 
he  did  im%,  tflie  mq&tcned  **•$&'* 

H This  tette  last  iStm  Fli  ^c  $0$+' 

" Yes//  absent  ed  John.  “ I it 

is.’'  He  tehi  out  b ir  Lund  with  stiff  for- 


malityv  :/3fotrte  wade  it  real  pleasant 
for  i»&  • obiig^dt  I ateL/f 

forget  W*  He  was-  steady  at  the  doox. 
Sudtenly  Marie  .laughed,-  and  ter  vote 
Mrid^r»t.  Y No,  1 guess  yo'u  won%? 
ate  said.  *1  guem  you  woi/t.  You  can 
tell  your  girl  in  the  country.  i>beffl 
think  it  6 a joke,  Well,  good'hy,  then, 
Gire  my  loyo  to  the  folks/1  . 

She  laid  her  hand  in  hh,  and  the  chill 
ia^f  jsffejL*f43^^  jh&rir  A-t*  the!  Sftroo  liioroto.t,- 
he  *#,  thiirikiiijg;.ot)00r  .mre*-bw  soft  and 
Mnall  it  wan.  For  the  first  titue  that 
e*eafoghe  looted.,  fofo  her  eyes,  and  m 
he  did  3m  ssowefhing  tightened  m liis 
fetypte  Thfe  tinea  axpaml  her  Jigs  were 
hard  Viwiu  but  deep  down  iii  those  dark, 
jeyes  be  // ; > 

HV  wm 

ceptibfe*  uHa  stehlc  her  hand  loosely, 
ludierously  r ted  then  ho  pj&  the  htops. 
The  dopx  had  shut  him  uut 
Marie  Myers  ireni  np-eUte  eery  quietly ; 
very  qubtly  she  entered  her  ttvte.  Not 
until  she  had’  locked  the  door  did  the 
tension  »OAp,  With  one  swirl  tee  threw 
beV^lf  on  the  bed  and  foirfed  her  face 
in  i ho  foggy  pi  llo  w,  while  her  shoulders 
shook.  ;>-/  td-  ‘ 

It  waa.  a Jt/ug'-  tuho  after  when  'she  slid 
her  feet  fo  the  iter  and  slowly  sat  up. 
By  and  by  her  dfo&f  and  put. 

on  a fcfoiteb/  then  she 

twisted  up'  her  disheveled  heir  and  fast- 
ened  it  with  u single  puu  There  earn*? 
a tap  upon  her  dour,  epd  o::teuHm?ly  ate. 
turned  her  fao.a  to  the.  lodting-gUm..  'It 
was  swptteny  and  red  in  Create 
" 7V!k,(  b it  V'  d»e  - called,  vdkmt  rte 

hig. 

. Her  ttecBady’s  vote  thruttgh  the 
door.  ‘'  Were  yob  tefog  to  he  iix  Uiis 
evening;  Miss  Mycr*  V'  - ;* 


Yes/*  said  Marie. 

4 Well,  I was  looking  for  my  suit  from 
the  pauioritem  They  proUiberL  to  send 
it  yet  ibis  evening- :^I  tpulel  i||o  put 
a while,  and  there  te/t  noWiy  else  in 
the  m oM'  I Wonder  if  yousd  mind  tak- 
ing b in  ?w  - 

F]i  rsbv  it/*  Merio  answered. 

Tim  »V?rni tth  spoke  agamp  r Ypull  have 
to  hate  the  iwtepy,  theoYr  Marie  opened 
the  dimr  a extek  *iml  put  out  hex  hand 
for  the  coins,  then  ate  looked  it  cqhk 
more.'  \ . / •*,  . / ‘ . ■. . 

She  was  lying  on  her  bed  in  the  dark 
when  the.  front  -do;>r  bell  rang  Half 
riuzerlj  <die  started  • Wt 

Blippers,  returned  arid  her  itigt  info 

thenv  then  burned  to  a<font  t)Hi  tfoliverj'* 
boy*  ’.  As  she  pitlled  h^ek;  .tltg.-'dter;-'  tte- 
cold  air  msted  in,  and  with  it  onother 
jefeteptal  not  the  ridivcj^  boy  . 

if  Wfey*  Johtu?  ^uhtiL  Amstro.ngr'  she 
Y?m  Myi ng- foinufos  laU-r  in  itW 
parlp^t  vsji^re  the  eletiVciit^l  iorce  ^eentHi 
to  Imvis  trbitsiiO.rfod  her.  **’  Wfofi  John 
A rtn&rmg  Vf  aho  WftutefT  . ; ,y ; 

/'That’s  inrr!"  proeluinied  fJoteu  **  1 
co uld n%.  Mario  ^co\fl4tf%  go  tedk  to 
Freiberg;  tint  without  :-^ihg  y.)v<  ngoin. 
JVf-  Iwu  walking  firtnmd.  ' Tve  • walkal 
miles!  Look,  up  here/"  be  'com mo nd^ 
jubilantly,  /For  Ae.tept  her  hlddea 
on  the  shoulder  of  hk  ou-reoat 

u.Ob/  % ^jre’.ypa.  kte  .mo  for 

worlds!  I look  avrUiltf 

V j dovet  pane  Api/i  you  . lopk I’7  John 
fairly , shouted-  ; :;:  ? \ : v ■ • / > ■ 

After  a white  when  even  the  girl  Lad 
forgotten  my th fog  m t^vihl  i&;  personal 
appearut^i  inte  #kke$  Vp'te*  hat  where 
it  ted  boon  dropped  upon  the  floor. 

‘YAir  I mate  a blriTteiase  of  this 
hot  when  UY  -wc.rtj  out  -u^k<Kh 

-inctjr  birds  tew/*  said 
. Jolto.  '■'  • ' * ' r:  ; " J f ; '''  / ‘‘ ' ' 

^ Tbere  wvff.ll  tef/  her.  voice  m 

: ate  tekterc'd  bite  k;  fo  tteAprite  fhefo 

will  be  bird-  rf 


e 


Jj&J  n^-*'-  T*fn  3t  «ie-r  or  .v**%rr  7f  lpki^y  $*;  V iV  jfjf  r 

m 4 ! ■#  ■ Pi  mHkc  tt#%  P^Pf  I Mmw  1 1 ifH 

MK.’M.'-L^  iwlWit.  4-H* m.  • iU*.- • &L£ ;: ‘A ' >;  %ff $1  M $Ur«- V.  & * -*•  iy 


JOT  very.  bmg ago  one  uf  our  eon* 

| •;  means  ifac  ';)&&*&' 

^ esteemed/  J/uhdiprti  the  lanky  of 
-writing  its  K^der*  p lpf*k  upon  4 Very  . 

?ktorest;iH«v  if  oot  a very  priperf:pt1§  ij.ue*- 
tiojp*  . The  Tpioslion  wky  W/Hch  uii 
XteeticMn  living  tvere  the  rtiosA  1 useful. . 
to  their  fdiowonen,  or  whieh  wind  their 
fellow  ^cui/fm*  afford  to  insure  for 'lb# 

• s.upx  beeau^ei  Ahoy wire  Art  ttuj* 

valii£  To the  •.■ 

«ther  terms  t but,  sfifl  •';{}&  tkHes  *W  t)u>-  _ 
saint*  wu^inirurri),  IS  O^pfjb^;  shywbl 
rte*:  ivlf.  to  award  tfei  pri>:«'.s  fo>  Vhe 

vteerx'mg-  iLOr.fj  a<uj  women  m .the  romnry. 

and  ie&ve.  Oar  eho/co-  u*»  a popular  uiVfen- 

rJhjrH,  ‘ **fcl 

of  voteflT  : 7 v ;<  ' , ' - v 'h 

Sr^Hhmg;  '^{>ni  t }>ii  n a ibnu^atkl  of 
aux  yo.t^i  Sii.  r0- 

•eVwse*  and  in  large  part  grave  their  roa- 
j*fW&  for  -Mn  : Edison , TVli'ss  Jauo 
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As  a people,  however,  we  prize  and 
honor  those  who  utilize  principles  more 
than  those  who  discover  them.  Not  the 
genius  which  divined  the  steam  - power, 
but  the  ingenuity  which  put  it  to  work 
on  land  and  sea  is  the  greater  in  our  eyes. 
Not  Franklin  who  rent  the  lightning 
from  the  sky,  but  Mr.  Edison  who  lights, 
heats,  moves,  and  amuses  modern  civiliza- 
tion with  it,  and  makes  it  talk,  sing,  and 
do  everything  but  think,  is  supreme  in 
our  regard.  Not  to  Langley,  who  surprised 
the  secret  of  the  aeroplane,  but  to  the 
brothers  Wright,  who  applied  it,  do  we 
render  our  highest  praise  and  warmest 
thanks.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  asking 
which  among  us  is  greatest  and  best,  our 
dry  utilitarians  cannot  forget  a woman 
who  is  greater  and  better  than  anything 
she  has  done.  In  their  way  they  feel  the 
beauty  and  nobility  of  her  nature;  they 
revere  these  next  to  the  molecular  activity 
of  the  unrivaled  inventor’s  life. 

The  Americans  who  have  so  frankly  put 
themselves  on  record  by  their  votes,  and 
their  reasons,  have  apparently  no  misgiv- 
ings as  to  their  judgments  or  their  quali- 
fications for  judging.  Not  only  Miss 
Addams  in  her  dealing  with  the  saddest 
sin  of  every  age  is  in  a practical  way 
“ getting  results,”  but  also  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
“by  an  ability  to  achieve  results,”  is 
held  “pre-eminent  in  the  realm  of  na- 
tional affairs”;  and  for  kindred  virtues 
the  eight  others  of  the  ten  are  confidently 
ranked  above  their  fellow-citizens.  We 
are  not,  or  not  yet,  finding  fault  with 
the  test  employed ; it  is  a very  direct  and 
a very  specific  test.  What  has  a man 
done  that  he  should  be  called  great? 
What  has  he  tangibly  accomplished  for 
the  general  use?  “By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them  ” was  said  long  ago  by 
One  who  spoke  as  having  authority;  and 
surely  this  is  the  same  as  trying  men  by 
the  results  they  have  got?  Perhaps  it  is, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not ; perhaps  those  fruits 
were  the  fruits  of  character  rather  than 
the  fruits  of  action;  for  there  seems  to 
be  a difference,  though  it  is  not  palpable 
to  the  hand  of  the  greater  employment. 

It  is  not  from  our  passion  for  “ getting 
results  ” that  we  can  best  and  most  value 
the  woman  who  has  so  surpassingly  ap- 
plied Christianity  at  Hull  House.  There 
are  other  passions  of  the  heart  which 
must  have  their  share  in  our  veneration 


of  her.  There  is  such  a thing  as  being 
good,  which  is  as  real  and  as  conceivable 
as  doing  good,  and  which  was  before  that 
and  beyond  it.  The  benefactions  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  are  many,  but  there  are  those 
who  will  feel  that  he  was  worthy  to  be 
elected  third  of  our  first  ten  because  he 
has  owned  that  the  means  of  this  came 
from  the  work  of  others,  rather  than  be- 
cause he  had  founded  libraries  and  served 
the  cause  of  peace  and  scientific  research. 
We  should  not  deny  that  the  great  sur- 
geon who  among  his  other  wonderful 
achievements  has  learned  how  to  “keep 
the  heart  alive  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  apart  from  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longed” is  worthy  of  the  highest  honor 
and  fame;  but  why  ignore  the  painter 
who  can  put  soul  into  a picture? 

Is  it  perhaps  the  Great  American  Mis- 
take to  do  so?  Does  not  it  show  a cer- 
tain crudity  of  nature  in  us  that  we 
ignore  even  the  existence  of  the  arts  and 
letters  as  national  glories  and  blessings? 
Has  it  always  been  as  it  is  now,  and  if 
it  has  not,  have  not  we  been  advancing 
in  the  wrong  direction  ? Is  not  our  pres- 
ent practicality  a recrudescence  which  we 
have  sunk  to  through  our  passion  for 
getting  results,  for  material  advantages 
such  as  we  can  see,  feel,  hear,  touch,  and 
taste,  rather  than  such  as  appeal  for  ap- 
preciation to  the  heart  and  soul?  Would 
not  it  be  possible  to  prove  that  artists 
had  as  high  claim  to  popular  gratitude 
as  our  inventors,  our  charitable  mill- 
ionaires, even  our  reformers?  At  the 
door  of  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  are 
certain  figures  and  groups  in  bronze, 
rendering  so  vividly  the  fact  of  the 
poverty  which  exists  in  Paris  that  they 
wring  the  heart  with  pity  and  remorse. 
If  there  were  a plebiscite  in  France, 
would  the  artists  who  created  these  be 
quite  ignored  in  a vote  which  should 
choose  the  greatest  inventors  in  aviation 
and  automobiling  chief  of  the  French 
nation?  Is  not  something  like  such  a 
gross  insensibility  to  what  is  essentially 
the  highest  result  to  be  got  in  any 
civilization,  manifest  in  the  American 
vote  which  does  not  register  a single 
ballot  for  any  sculptor  of  ours?  Or  has 
no  sculptor  of  ours  got  such  a result? 

In  these  conjectures  we  are  asking  the 
reader  to  follow  us  in  a region  where 
we  do  not  blame  the  voters  of  our  con- 
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temporary  for  not  being  able  to  pene- 
trate. As  far  as  they  could  go,  we  do 
not  think  they  have  gone  astray;  we 
even  think  they  have  chosen  very  well 
an,  their  chosen  ground.  No  living 
author  has  been  considerably  mentioned 
in  their  referendum  as  having  con- 
tributed to  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  as  having  “ got  re- 
sults ” of  the  sort  that  materially  benefit 
the  masses  of  men  and  women  eager  for 
light,  heat,  housing,  and  health.  But 
perhaps  even  on  that  highef  ground 
where  the  esthetic  fames  pine  forgotten 
the  finest  results  have  not  been  achieved 
in  the  divine  or  heroic  measure  demanded 
by  the  tests  employed.  If  we  were  bidden 
to  think  which  of  our  best  sellers  deserved 
a place  beside  Mr.  Edison,  or  Mr.  Bur- 
bank, or  Dr.  Carrel,  we  should  have  some 
hesitation.  No  living  author  whom  we 
recall  among  our  hosts  of  novelists  has 
“ got  results  ” in  any  such  sort  as  our  in- 
ventors and  investigators  have  got  them; 
and  Mrs.  Stowe  alone  among  the  im- 
mortals who  are  dead  has  surpassed  those 
successful  favorites  in  “ getting  results,” 
if  her  great  novel  superlatively  promoted 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

The  time  was,  easily  within  the  recol- 
lection of  any  man  who  has  survived  his 
generation,  when  the  American  ideal  was 
higher  living  instead  of  the  higher-cost 
iiying  which  comes  of  greed  for  the 
cheapening  of  the  creature  comforts,  the 
grossly  appreciable  advantages,  material, 
mental,  and  moral.  Yet  our  present  re- 
crudescence is  not  wholly  ungenerous, 
if  our  lower  ideal  is  that  not  a few 
But  all  shall  share  these  advantages ; 
that  none  shall  be  left  behind  or  aside 
in  the  race  for  them.  But  undeniably 
we  had  once  a fineness  of  ideal  from 
which  the  present  ideal  has  coarsened. 
In  that  former  time  our  literature  ex- 
pressed a longing  for  the  beauty  which  is 
truth;  neither  Longfellow,  nor  Lowell, 
nor  Whittier  could  be  content  with  the 
lovely  line  alone;  its  curve  must  lead  to 
the  strait  and  narrow  path  which  few  find 
but  none  need  miss ; it  was  sometimes  even 
forced  to  this  office.  The  clear,  cold  voice 
of  Emerson  called  from  the  crystal  air 
of  Concord  in  the  duteous  accents  which 
we  seem  to  fail  of  in  the  voices  of  In- 
dianapolis and  our  other  literary  centers. 
The  greatest  novel  of  that  day,  the  best 


seller  of  almost  any  day,  flamed  from  a 
passionate  ardor  for  humanity.  The  in- 
comparable romances  of  Hawthorne  bore 
a message  to  the  conscience  of  every 
reader.  If  a vote  upon  the  question  put 
by  our  contemporary  had  been  taken  in 
that  day,  would  none  of  these  authors 
have  been  elected  among  the  ten  whom 
their  countrymen  could  least  spare?  Or 
would  not  Channing,  Beecher,  Parker, 
Hale,  have  been  remembered  as  our  bene- 
factors along  with  the  first  electricians, 
reformers,  philanthropists,  and  scientists 
of  their  different  epochs  ? 

There  is  really  no  saying.  If  we  had  a 
writer  like  Tolstoy  living  among  us  and 
of  us,  would  he  be  counted  as  one  of  those 
Americans  whom  we  should  award  the 
prizes  of  the  highest  desert  as  an  un- 
rivaled benefactor  of  his  countrymen? 

If  he  would,  it  must  be  by  a criterion  al- 
together different  from  the  criterions 
which  the  public  school  and  the  Sunday 
edition  and  the  specialized  magazine 
have  taught  us  to  use.  Our  good  men 
and  true,  our  good  women  and  true,  are 
known  to  such  as  have  chosen  among 
them  by  this  referendum  through  the 
paragrapher  and  the  interviewer,  and  we 
are  not  saying  that  they  are  known  amiss, 
any  more  than  we  are  saying  that  the 
choice  among  them  is  an  error.  Very 
likely  the  chosen  are  what  they  have  been 
voted;  their  excellence  is  a visible  and 
palpable  thing,  and  the  excellence  of  other 
kinds  of  Americans  who  in  their  differ- 
ent sort  may  have  meant  as  well  by  their 
fellow-citizens  is  simply  not  evident  to 
the  general  apprehension.  For  that  rea- 
son the  arts  and  letters  have  been  passed 
over,  and  the  applied  sciences,  economics, 
politics,  which  get  results  for  knowledge, 
comfort,  health,  and  even  humanity,  have 
their  reward. 

If  once  it  seemed  different,  will  it  ever 
be  different  again,  and  shall  the  great 
actor,  author,  painter,  sculptor,  preacher 
be  counted  a supreme  friend  and  helper 
of  a grateful  generation?  That  depends 
a great  deal  upon  how  the  coming  genera- 
tion is  taught ; a great  deal  more,  possibly, 
upon  whether  those  who  entertain  and 
even  edify  the  passing  generation  can 
come  somehow  to  its  ground  and  dwell 
there  neighbors  and  friends  with  it,  as 
those  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  average 
choice  seem  somehow  to  have  done. 
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a reproduction  of  it.  It  is  qualitative. 
You  may  say  that  it  is  original,  meaning 
that  it  is  creative,  but  it  does  not  strike 
you  as  individual. 

Hence  the  comments  on  Shakespeare 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  textual  ques- 
tions. There  is  no  apparent  technique, 
and  there  are  no  individual  traits,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  men  and  women  he 
created.  All  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  connect  the  man  Shakespeare 
with  his  work  are,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
convincing. It  was  easy,  therefore,  and 
evidently  a temptation  to  disconnect  the 
man  altogether  from  the  authorship  of 
his  works.  An  artistic  creation  loses 
rather  than  gains  from  the  artist’s  put- 
ting himself  into  it — it  in  so  far  lacks 
the  creative  quality.  The  self  which  he 
really  and  always  must  put  into  his  work, 
or  rather  which  will  always  find  its  way 
into  it,  is  not  his  easily  detected  in- 
dividuality, but  that  larger  individualism 
by  which,  through  his  sensibility  and 
sympathy,  he  has  become  one  with  the 
world  and  his  kind.  Thus  he  escapes  the 
narrowness  of  invention.  Shakespeare 
still  further  escaped  that  limitation  by 
adopting  the  schemes  of  his  plays.  The 
creation  has  some  mysterious  connection 
with  the  alchemy  of  the  artist’s  brain, 
trot  it  is  the  creative  activity  which 
determines  the  alchemy.  It  is  the  old 
mystery  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 

Thus  creative  activity,  whether  of 
3Taith  or  of  Imagination,  not  only  seeks 
concrete  embodiment,  but  actual  human 
incarnation,  or  its  semblance.  Divinities 
and  human  graces  take  human  form  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  think  that  this  incarnation  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  cosmic  dream. 

The  conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh,  as  first  explicitly  indicated  by  St. 
Paul,  so  prominent  in  medieval  religious 
thought,  and  so  large  an  element  in  the 
theme  of  Tennyson’s  a Idyls  of  the  King,” 
has  a profound  meaning  in  connection 
with  the  perversity  of  the  human  will. 
But  there  is  no  such  radical  conflict  in 
the  nature  of  things.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  naturally  the  most  perfect  union 
between  the  spirit  and  the  senses,  where 
the  immediacy  of  the  soul’s  creative  ac- 
tivity blends  with  the  immediacy  of 
sense-perception. 

Such  integral  union,  which  supposes 


man  to  have  been  originally  under  the 
complete  guidance  of  instinct,  could  not 
have  existed  for  any  considerable  period, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  unlike  other 
animals,  man  was  from  the  first  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  for  protection 
against  wild  beasts;  and  as  artifice  was 
necessary  for  such  defense,  Ke  was  in 
this  way  soon  launched  upon  his  career 
as  an  artificer.  This  was  a mere  incident 
in  the  development  of  his  mentality,  fol- 
lowed by  others  that  were  prompted  by 
necessity  or  choice,  for  his  sustenance 
and  comfort  and  for  the  rude  beginnings 
of  social  order,  whereby  he  grew  away 
from  all  other  animals  and  from  the  close 
precincts  of  instinct.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  so  great  a departure  as 
wholly  incidental ; it  was  a destiny. 

But  so  long  as  the  union  remained  in- 
tact, so  long  as  man  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  instinct,  he  was  as  unmoral  as 
Nature.  There  was  no  note  of  revolt. 
Self-preservation  was  ignorant  of  justice 
because  it  had  no  injurious  intent.  With- 
in the  lines  of  kinship  instinct  was  tensely 
altruistic,  without  ethical  motive.  It  was 
so  closely  sheathed,  so  immediate  in  its 
activities  and  contacts,  that  it  could  not 
conceive  of  exploitation.  Man’s  nature — 
we  could  hardly  call  it  human — was  con- 
sistent within  itself  and  in  no  way  dis- 
cordant with  universal  Nature. 

The  detachment  of  man  from  this  in- 
stinctive regime,  through  his  conscious 
rational  development,  did  not  mean  a 
breach  with  Nature,  nor  any  real  schism 
between  soul  and  sense.  It  was  a slow 
development,  and  for  a long  period 
thought,  which  was  feeling  as  well,  was 
only  less  inextricably  than  instinct 
linked  with  Nature  and  the  senses. 
Civilization  was  preceded  by  barbarism, 
in  which  there  was  not  enough  exercise 
of  intellect  to  promote  the  conquest  of 
natural  forces  or  a moral  social  order. 

The  guidance  of  instinct,  save  within  its 
narrow  bounds,  had  been  surrendered  for 
a faltering  intelligence  the  demands  upon 
which  were  greatly  increased  and  in  a 
larger  field.  Tribal  organization  had  dis- 
placed the  primitive  communality,  and 
there  was  only  a tribal  conscience,  which 
was  inverted  toward  all  outside  human- 
ity, so  that  the  stranger  was  an  enemy, 
whom  every  member  of  the  tribe  was  in 
duty  bound  to  fight.  War,  which  is  a 
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disgrace  to  a perfected  civilization,  be- 
gan, and  for  ages  was  continued,  not  only 
with  no  sense  of  its  criminality,  but  as  a 
religious  sacrament. 

Certainly  no  one  could  charge  human 
intellect  in  this  stage  of  its  development 
with  any  subtle  diabolism.  What  one 
deplores  is  the  lack  of  a clearer  intel- 
ligence and  of  a finer  ethical  discrimina- 
tion. In  the  building  up  of  human  ex- 
perience there  are  three  factors: 

1.  The  elementary  dispositions,  pas- 
sions, and  appetites — the  animal  nature, 
connected  with  the  sensorimotor  system. 
This  is  what  is  ordinarily  called  human 
nature,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  it 
that  it  remains  in  all  ages  essentially 
the  same.  Nativity  is  its  recrudescence 
from  generation  to  generation. 

2.  The  conscious  will  or  mind,  with 
freedom  of  choice  through  mediate  proc- 
esses in  a relative  field ; and 

3.  The  life  of  the  soul  in  man,  creative 
and  immediate  in  procedure;  not  an  an- 
nex to  man’s  biological  and  mental  con- 
stitution, but  the  root  and  flower  of  his 
distinctive  humanity. 

Now,  from  first  to  last  in  human  ex- 
perience the  soul  is  more  intimate  to  the 
senses  than  to  the  mind;  stealing  into  the 
heart  of  man  and  speaking  its  inartic- 
ulate language;  possessing  and  renewing 
the  society  which  springs  directly  from 
the  ground  of  elemental  kinship,  until 
it  shall  create  a society  bound  together 
by  a sympathy  embracing  the  whole  hu- 
man family;  and  then  the  terms  ex- 
pressing that  sympathy  shall  be  derived 
from  the  elemental  prototype.  So  too 
the  soul  dwells  in  our  vision  and  hearing, 
which  give  us  our  largest  perception  of 
Nature,  finding  in  their  real  content, 
apart  from  our  mental  concepts,  the  qual- 
ity of  truth  and  of  beauty.  Our  souls 
are  happy  in  our  senses,  and  share  our 
heritage  of  the  j)athos  in  mortal  things. 

But  the  life  of  the  soul  in  human 
experience,  though  in  its  nature  so  in- 
dependent of  mental  processes,  waits  es- 
pecially upon  the  enlightenment  and 
expansion  of  consciousness.  Reason  as 
creative  and  intuitional,  the  light  of  all 
our  seeing,  is  directly  of  the  soul,  its 
intuitions  inseparable  from  those  of 
Faith  and  Imagination.  Our  arbitrary 
volitions  and  the  mediate  processes  of 
our  understandings,  in  the  field  of  con- 


sciousness, are,  in  the  mysterious  union 
of  the  soul  and  body,  themselves  as  mys- 
terious a blending  of  psychical  and  phys- 
iological phenomena.  There  is  in  this 
union  neither  confusion  nor  schism,  since 
both  the  soul  and  Nature  have  one  eternal 
ground.  In  the  competitive  civilization 
which  succeeds  barbarism,  where  as  rep- 
resenting the  advanced  social  organiza- 
tion, as  the  result  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, we  have  the  Roman  Empire  instead 
of  scattered  and  conflicting  tribes  or 
groups  of  tribes,  we  note  the  existence  of 
vices  so  unnatural  and  so  foreign  to  in- 
stinct and  utterly  unknown  to  a state  of 
barbarism — vices  due  to  greed  and  am- 
bition: class  tyrannies  and  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation not  merely  of  strangers  but 
of  compatriots.  It  is  in  the  face  of  all 
this  that  we  exclaim  against  the  mind  of 
man  which  has  built  up  this  artificial 
fabric,  and  pronounce  it  refractory  to 
God  and  Nature. 

To  say  that  it  was  all  necessary  would 
be  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  theory  of 
determinism,  whereas  it  is  owing  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  that  the  ex- 
treme of  perversity  is  possible,  that  there 
are  so  many  tares  with  the  wheat.  But 
the  wheat  is  there.  That  very  Roman 
Empire,  honeycombed,  if  you  will,  with 
vice,  was,  in  its  social  order,  security,  and 
peace,  in  the  amenities  of  its  public  and 
private  life,  a preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity such  as  no  Eastern  society  of- 
fered. Nor  are  we  to  forget  the  per- 
missive conditions  offered  for  a new 
spiritual  awakening  by  the  Hellenic  in- 
tellectual culture  pervading  the  empire. 

And  so  in  the  centuries  which  followed, 
while  the  elemental  basis  of  man’s  nature 
remains  forever  the  same,  but  ever  more 
and  more  subject  to  mental  and  moral 
discipline  with  the  advance  of  intellectual 
culture,  even  though  the  progress  may 
outwardly  seem  to  be  mainly  mechanical 
and  materialistic,  with  all  the  evils  of 
materialism,  and  beset  with  all  the  vices 
of  system,  yet  every  expansion  of  intel- 
lectual consciousness  has  given  larger 
room  for  the  creative  activities  of  the 
soul,  and  we  see  the  evidences  of  their 
transforming  power  in  renewal  of  spir- 
itual growth.  The  larger  consciousness, 
with  its  deeper  sensibility,  invites  the 
greater  love  and  light  and  the  intimacy 
of  an  art  which  loves  to  dwell  therein. 
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“Now  busk  thee  and  boun  thee.  Lord  Ronald!”  she  cried; 

“ Away  to*  the  Bargain  Sale 
And  fetch  me  a Band  o’  the  Silk  o’  Pride 
O'  the  hue  o’  the  lilac  pale! 

“ A Silken  Band  o’  the  width  o’  my  hand 
And  rilled  as  the  water  clear; 

Of  yards  full  three  its  length  shall  l>o, 

And  its  shade — like  the  Sample,  here!” 


The  Sample  he  took  from  her  finders  white, 
He  kissed  her  with  kisses  four. 

And  hied  him  away — oh,  the  Hardy  Knight! 
To  the  Gate  o’  the  Mammoth  Store. 


To  him  in  the  rush  o’  that  Awesome  Place 
Where  gaping  and  dumb  he  stood, 

A Floor-Walker  ambled  with  dainty  grace 
And  questioned  him  what  he  would. 

Quoth  Ronald,  “Thou  Floor-Walker  great  and  grand, 
A Word  in  thy  Pearly  Ear: 

Now  where  shall  I get  me  a Silken  Band 
O’  the  shade  o’  the  Sample  heref’ 


lie  patted  himself  on  the  nut-brown  hair, 

That  Floor-Walker  bright  and  brave; 
fie  pointed  his  Thumb  to  the  marble  stair 
And  said,  with  a Gracious  Wave: 

“Third  aisle , right;  down  one  flight;  elevator:  escalator:  eighth  floor, 
west:  trousers  pressed;  second  turning;  wood  - burning ; shipping  - clerk; 

fancy-work ; straight  ahead;  cake  and  hread : past  rest-room ; near  guest- 
room; photo-mounter;  Ribbon-counter  !,f 

“Gramcrev!”  him  answered  I.ord  Ronald  then, 

And  turned  on  his  heel  full  swift. 

And  battled  his  way  to  that  iron  pen 
Which  Englishmen  call  “ The  Lift.” 

While  up  through  the  glimmering  shaft  they  sped 
As  fast  as  a Shooting  Star, 
lie  spake  to  the  Youth  o’  the  Auburn  Head 
That  governed  the  Iron  Car: 

“ Say  thou  o’  the  Cap  that  is  brightly  bound 
Wi’  Braid  o’  the  Golden  Fleece*, 

Oh,  where  may  a Ribband  o’  Silk  bo  found 
That’s  like  to  my  Sample  Piece  ?” 


The  Gal  Hard  that  governed  the  speeding  Car 
From  out  of  his  dream  awoke. 

He  halted  the  Cage  wi’  a grinding  jar, 
lie  opened  his  lips  and  spoke: 
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" Rices,  spices — lowest  prices!"  “ Lamps,  guimpes — trading-stamps  l - * vZtii'O  y 

brocades  — highest  grades !”  “Waists  — assorted  — just  imported!”  “Fancy  col- 
lars— seven  dollars!”  “Caps  for  nurses — suit  all  purses !”  “ Pure  confections — 
choice  selections!”  “ Water-wings,  garden-swings ; baby-wagons , crystal  flagons ; 
herbariums , aquariums;  thermometers,  barometers ; zoel ropes,  microscopes,  braided 
ropes,  envelopes ; stocks,  blocks,  frocks,  clocks;  mixing-bowls,  casseroles!” 


Right  onward  he  pressed  to  a Counter,  dressed 
Wi’  Ribbands  of  every  shade; 

And  he  was  aware  of  a Maiden  there 
Which  spake  to  another  Maid. 


Rut  still  as  she  chattered,  that  Maiden  young. 
And  settled  her  combs  aright, 

“ Now  hearken,  O Maid  o’  the  Lively  Tongue,” 
Cried  Ronald,  the  Hardy  Knight! 


u Lor  fain  would  I buy  wi’  the  silver  due, 
Or  else  wi’  the  gude  red  Cold, 

A Ribband  o’  Silk  o’  the  lilac  hue 
That’s  like  to  the  Shred  I hold.” 


She  daunted  the  Knight  wi’  a Vacant  Glare 
As  though  he  were  far  away. 

She  palsied  his  lips  wi’  a Stony  Stare 
While  ever  she  said  her  say: 


“Fez  I,  srz  you.  sez  they,  sez  he;  sez  I to  her.  sez  she  to  me.  Fez  I to  him,  * We 
got  to  part V ' Oh,  (lirlie,  ain't  you  got  no  heart V sez  he,  so  sad.  I nearly  cried. 
He'd  took  her  for  a auto-ride — that  Sadie!  Ain't  she  got  a nerve!  Sez  I to  him. 
‘ You  don't  deserve — ’ Sez  he,  ‘ Jest  give  a man  a chance V Sez  I,  ‘You  goin 
to  the  dance V Sez  I to  him , sez  he  lo  me;  sez  yon,  sez  they,  sez  I , sez  she” 


Lord  Ronald  was  stout.  Lord  Ronald  was  hale, 
Lord  Ronald  was  bold,  forby; 

II is  gauntlet  Ik*  set  on  the  counter-rail; 
lie  vaulted  that  Counter  high! 

The  Ribbands,  la*  rummaged  them  To  and  Fro, 
He  scattered  them  Fio  and  To, 

Till  he  found  in  its  wrapping  as  white  as  snow 
The  Ribband  of  lilac  hue. 


Then  yards  full  three  wi’  his  Snickersnee 
lie  cut  of  that  Ribband  gay: 

On  the  Counter  he  told  its  Weight  in  Gold 
And  carried  the  Prize  away; — 

Away  from  the  Damsel  of  Cold  Disdain. 

Away  from  the  'Mammoth  Store. 

And  he  and  the  Remit  eons  Lady  Jane 
Lived  happily  ever  more. 
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By  Caravan  through  the  Libyan 

Desert 

BY  DANIEL  TREMBLY  MACDOUGAL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 


Director  of  the  Desert  Laboratory,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 


SHUG  f Tshug  ?”  said  Abou 
Salem,  our  Bedouin  leader, 
moving  his  swinging  arms  up 
and  down  piston  fashion  to  imitate  the 
Stride  of  a camel,  then  swept  the  sky 
from  east  to  west  in  the  course  of  the 
sun  to  ask  if  We  wished  to  travel  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  without  halting  the 
caravan.  A dozen  camels  were  drink- 
ing against  a five  days’  thirsty  march 
to  Dahkla,  from  the  tepid,  sluggish 
stream  that  issued  from  the  flowing 
well,  Ain  Mansura,  near  the  date  or- 
chards of  Nadura  in  the  oasis  of  Kharga. 
Tanks  of  iron,  water-bags  of  canvas,  and 
gazelle-skins  were  being  filled,  and  packs 
were  being  adjusted  to  the  saddles  of  the 
bubbling,  roaring,  and  snarling  camels, 
while  our  Bedouin  and  Sudanese  drivers 
chattered  in  an  explosive  dialect,  un- 
written, unwritable,  and  unknown  to  civ- 
ilized man,  probably  of  the  hazards  and 
hardships  to  be  encountered  in  the  round 
of  the  western  oases  of  Egypt  upon  which 
we  were  about  to  start.  Much  of  this 
was  conjecture  on  our  part,  as  the  con- 
versation might  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  purest  Arabic  without  enlightenment 
to  us.  Friends  and  officials  from  San 
Francisco  to  Khartoum  had  been  in- 
sistent in  their  advice  that  a caravan 
journey  without  a dragoman  or  inter- 
preter would  be  uncomfortable  or  im- 


possible, but  some  experience  with  abo- 
riginals of  North  America  had  furnished 
basis  for  the  presumption  that  the  prin- 
cipal daily  needs  of  intercourse  on  a 
rough  march  might  be  met  with  a few 
gestures  and  fewer  words. 

Our  purpose  was  to  make  a sketchy 
analysis  of  the  physical  conditions  which 
conjoin  to  make  the  Libyan  Desert  one 
of  the  most  intensely  arid  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  living  things,  plants  and  animals, 
had  adjusted  themselves  to  the  climate. 
The  improvised  fiction  usually  delivered 
by  interpreters  did  not  promise  any 
serious  contribution  on  this  subject. 
Furthermore,  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
Bedouin  and  his  ways  in  the  desert  un- 
hampered by  a dragoman,  whose  pres- 
ence conduces  to  annoying  servility  and 
well-meaning  misrepresentation,  far  out- 
weighed any  consideration  of  comfort 
or  safety. 

A gesture  of  assent  and  an  emphatic 
“ aiwa”  in  reply  to  the  sheik’s  inquiry, 
expended  one  - twentieth  of  our  avail- 
able Arabic,  and  started  the  caravan 
on  a journey  of  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  early  in  February  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
avoid  interference  with  the  detail  of 
daily  action,  and  we  committed  ourselves 
as  self-effacing  passengers  to  the  cara- 
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’..M.,  itf ter  a plain  hi  io  fix  vyjHt>\r*im?  ul  a mrmV  iu%io„.  vur- 

unite  to  lx-  tollman  Wt*  *k"1 iu*  ij  tfi  r>wuficfi  kt  u »»*h,  thoWl  '>mnl  wu\\  ■*:  .» 

la-  aimn\  <d  b.V  ttlH*  * n(  Hdk^iiiffi . !.r»i<*  -hni.-n  nudopy-  OJ  dip  jrnirtmy.  ill 

uii-  the  V-j6t'A*nr  ott¥YttMN;T»  nr  o.t  «vf  flio  Water  )%*«<{  |a*jrx  ramv  ip 
^inui^r^. .:  simh  .^jh-iv  and  -ah,  -<•  j nan  iho  mer kbdy  miles  a way.  and-  tfc*  ■ 

pornmdhw.  kvnn:.:  sp  1- f I:  mv.  u ! i ( ^ r - rr»tHl  < bood  speki tipon  tUis  alenticr  :*hrni- 
stood  i)u  our  pari..  fn>tauip‘:e  «/u  prompV-  probably  xmv-' U!<<t  \\u  value  -u  gHvvr.wt 
vn"i<r  in  via-  worm  04  *rjn  ond  ip  tjuy  >boi<:y-  The  snudl,  ears  wore 

v.|»M-rvaiHV  of  ^-rJ-rip-  hyi?b«o*r  prv'.Hi-  thwhU}  * rpph'cL'  w.db  u?orbl«OAdl5» 

U"\'<  ]%\  fain  no  a supply  of  Wiilfr  upulp  nnmM*?,  dmei.  ? anly  in  front  of  the  who 
llit'  wdy  Wi*i iuknu in  tU<*  doily  ron-  down  hi  sviu-i? -rUo  juries-  wa-  of  t.hy  urn 
lint*.  Our  r*-v  rnd  Wdt*  nob  and  mono-  of  -o.Id  to  Mono-  on  ftitit 

dbd*\  M'hi'U-  wr  di^w'M'd . the  thiiiLK'1  ‘■♦mO  mo  o*-  The  wadpu*  \vor<- 

;<i*Mot  us,  making  ; rnrh  up-h-  dI*o  provided,  vpibb  double  roof,  hut  f 

t rftin Ve  nonpliOfpk^  wud’  droopfiypy  sido^  to  ivitbui  ft  of 

.‘S.«Mj«*r,Mf  .imr  Mi-,  n aj.ip<‘aruiOM\  anttPhiO  >>.10]  fdo  Thu->  :;ivbi*r  f hr  mMive  pas- 

udduOK  wor  <>U.r\pd  and  fotp»i>h-vrrvs;i.  %«'  oovn  hut  i»;i  • dnd  tip.,  potki  fur 

mo:t.  nwpw’1  fully,  hut  ilunblks-  u<  l)\v  /ebrnybd  r-rmrr  .\y-liVI*b  V‘;w  b> 

niiojOi-*  doiaiT  \vhieb  uOop  rrMtiiof  li;  woo  in  a Khmvrf  Trow  the  ditos -of  fix- 
our  wants  buio^’  n!in*o].oU’«L  tmitC 

.'  Wo  li.oi  Jr  ft  flu-  N f I - •>{!(•  i'ruA  nvoHO*  Vr;*r  j'tv  O.d  of  tiff  d;)y  >Vi-  OVrtV*d  :U 

ViiA  ^urly  ki  tllk  month  ip  thr; flip  ilorkpV;  of  Iho  VEg^Vpf '.  i>r- 

panmoMt  m1  (hr  rr.oo  ald.-i.  run-  fun--  vdlofnPfnt  (koiifiimy  in  \i\m'pu  >vhorj* 

vyppkly  f r.on;r  < iw  'Wyjuit  fix-  niuji  jmuim*Ou*pis  f»»r  ?!>,  wore 

onno  I fOi •,  i.Wt  fbo  rudovos  • Oooi  f >*  . -r . . | korv-roa^  • Oii\nb  pn> 

ohh  li  ••Jivnhs-  .><*•]  yhv  !’ . i I v > an  pIoP-im  \ id^-d  \v«*re  vrol!  PHtU‘Vd  for  rndu^^op 
U'ost  of  Luyor  uhi  Tin  hs'S,  by  ;i iii - n)iii  VMP’v;!iv  rnjmtuHs  nod  ! im  rn)\\K^ 

0 ip  in  IxTiof  the  alm.jo  of  i hi*  ih'ni}.  Hot.  ifui?uxk.  Oi.myli  sot  of  .raping  stook.  w('?e 

tine  ;.cr^m  tlur,^  ».vu-  m+v-  l^  r-ov*  ma.-li-  f.oipahlo  o"  :«.  -p*:»dy  fltteUr  mihv  per 

iitii.  tho  M:tsiv  0f  Khat-^M. ..and  ibril  vv#V?  -t  Iimim  orooo.j  /d* #eky  Ahou  Sait-oo  tl^ 
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though  it  is  probable  that  not  much 
change  in  its  habits  has  been  made  in 
the  process.  The  nature  and  behavior 
of  these  animals  were  as  strange  to  us 
as  at  our  boyhood's  first  circus,  and  many 
vivid  descriptions  of  their  soul-racking 
gait  had  become  real  to  us,  as  we  had 
made  a trial  mount  at  Port  Sudan,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  a month  before.  The  start  on 
the  long  journey  was  made  after  a total 
experience  of  less  than  fifteen  miles 
of  riding,  but  whatever  misgivings  we 
may  have  had  were  dispelled  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  horseman  who 
has  gained  his  experience  in  the  roomy 
seat  and  with  the  long  stirrup-leather 
of  the  Texas  or  cowboy  saddle  is  in  the 
way  of  finding  himself  quipkly  at  home 
in  the  mahhlufa,  or  camel  - saddle,  of 
Egypt.  Cover  a sawbuck  with  carpet, 
fasten  a rocking-chair  seat  to  the  top, 
place  a sheepskin  on  this,  through  which 
project  the  short  knobs  or  pommels  fore 
and  aft,  and  some  notion  of  the  camel- 
saddle  will  be  gained. 

Climbing  aboard  a loaded  baggage- 
camel  as  practised  by  the  cameleers  was 
much  like  scrambling  into  a moving  wag- 
on, but  mounting  a kneeling  camel  might 
develop  the  unexpected,  and  it  was  noted 
that  even  our  veteran  sheik  frequently 
called  a boy  to  steady  his  animal  while 
he  got  in  place.  The  camel  is  kneeling, 
with  the  calloused  projection  of  its 
breast-bone  resting  heavily  on  the  ground, 
and  you  approach  the  padded  seat,  which 
lies  at  the  level  of  your  belt,  and  looks 
as  accessible  as  an  arm-chair  in  a quiet 
room.  To  get  in  place  you  must  throw 
the  right  knee  over  the  forward  pommel, 
then  grab  both  pommels  as  anchorage 
against  the  coming  upheaval.  This  may 
follow  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity 
that  you  are  incontinently  dumped  to 
one  side,  while  even  the  most  athletic 
sometimes  go  up  clinging  to  the  side  of 
the  saddle  and  scramble  into  the  seat 
later.  Proper  assistance  to  the  dignified 
rider  who  does  not  care  for  such  display 
consists  in  holding  down  the  head  of 
the  animal,  while  a loop  of  the  riding- 
line around  the  bent  fore-leg  prevents 
the  camel  from  rising  until  the  rider  is 
up.  When  both  restraints  are  removed, 
the  animal  instantly  gets  into  position 
for  the  rise,  tilting  the  saddle  backward, 
then  comes  up  on  its  hind-legs,  finishing 


with  a swift  jerk  in  front  and  a shaking 
toss,  the  separate  movements  being  dis- 
concerting to  the  novice.  Once  aloft,  the 
rider  may  sit  in  a variety  of  positions, 
which  eases  the  long  day  and  is  far  less 
fatiguing  than  a similar  length  of  time 
on  horseback.  The  height  is  such  that 
the  head  is  held  nine  or  ten  feet  above 
the  ground,  producing  much  the  same 
feeling  of  elation  as  that  remembered 
from  riding  the  old  high-wheel  bicycle, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  rise  to 
speculations  as  to  the  result  of  a header. 
My  own  desire  for  knowledge  was  soon 
to  be  satisfied.  A fortnight  after  the 
start,  the  caravan  emerged  from  the  sand- 
dunes  north  of  Dahkla,  through  which 
we  had  been  plodding  for  four  days,  and 
as  it  was  important  to  reach  water  before 
nightfall,  the  three  riders  scouted  ahead 
to  find  a sealed  well  reputed  to  lie  near 
the  margin  of  the  sand.  Crossing  a 
small  ridge  of  limestone  about  noon- 
time, the  pacing  camel  stumbled  on  a 
stone  no  larger  than  a gjolf-ball  and 
turned  a somersault  which  catapulted  me 
to  a distance  of  several  yards,  where  I 
landed  unhurt.  However,  before  I could 
run  back  the  animal  was  up  and  away, 
and  I was  compelled  to  trail  it  to  Bir 
Dikkar,  carrying  instruments  and  other 
articles  dropped  from  the  tom  saddle- 
bags. 

The  main  requirement  of  a model  of 
the  country  traversed  would  be  a number 
of  huge,  irregular,  knobby  slabs  of  coarse, 
yellowish  sandstone  a hundred  miles  or 
so  across,  and  containing  beds  and  pock- 
ets of  clay  and  marl.  These  should  be 
laid  down  with  the  northern  margins  at 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the 
southern  edges  tilted  up  to  expose  a scarp 
or  edge  several  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Other  slabs  should  be  put  down 
to  the  southward,  with  the  southern  edges 
tilted  to  a height  of  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  feet.  Now  imagine  this 
series  of  slopes  exposed  to  a subtropical 
sun,  to  the  khamsin,  or  fifty-day  wind  of 
March  and  April,  and  to  the  northerly 
winds  of  winter,  with  uncertain  rain- 
storms occurring  in  any  one  locality 
twice  a year  or  perhaps  twice  in  a cen- 
tury, and  you  have  a working  idea  of 
the  Libyan  Desert  with  its  oases. 

Primitive  man  in  his  earlier  wander- 
ings, driven  out  into  the  stress  of  the 
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about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. Both  oases  are  in  the  same  general 
depression  not  many  feet  above  sea -level, 
and  it  was  on  the  track  between  them  that 
the  first  opportunity  for  close  examina- 
tion of  the  desert  was  afforded.  First 
of  all,  the  reader  is  asked  to  join  in  rele- 
gating to  the  scrap-heap  travelers'  tales 
of  dry  places  utterly  devoid  of  life.  The 
intricate  pattern  of  living  things  which 
characterizes  the  moister  regions  becomes 
simplified  in  the  desert  and  many  threads 
disappear,  but  the  areas  of  land  surface 
not  used  or  occupied  by  plants  or  animals 
are  limited  in  extent  and  remote,  indeed, 
from  sources  of  water. 

Regions  in  southwestern  America  that 
convey  the  impression  of  extreme  aridity 
are,  in  fact,  rich  in  life,  and  that  part 
of  Arizona  contiguous  to  the  domain  of 
the  Desert  Laboratory  bears  as  many 
species  of  plants  per  square  mile  as  the 
densest  tropical  jungle:  the  number  of 
individuals  representing  each  form  is, 
of  course,  very  small.  The  same  is 
probably  true  of  the  eastern  desert  of 
Egypt  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Conditions  conspire  against  the 
traveler  who  looks  casually  for  evidence 
of  living  things  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 
The  caravan  track  consists  of  a network 
of  trails  which  spread  out  in  a band 
from  a few  yards  to  a mile  in  width. 
The  camel  plodding  along  these  trails 
ravages  everything  but  rock  and  sand, 
and  the  traveler  will  be  carried  along 
the  bared  strip.  If  he  should  attempt  to 
lean  upon  information  gathered  from  the 
Bedouins,  he  will  find  that  they  know  but 
little  of  the  country  on  either  side  of 
the  caravan  track,  and  remember  only 
those  plants  affording  camel  food.  The 
widest  interval  between  clumps  of  vegeta- 
tion on  our  journey  was  crossed  on  the 
first  and  second  days,  when  a distance 
of  forty  miles  of  gravid,  sand,  and 
broken  rock  was  traversed,  in  which  no 
vestige  of  any  kind  of  a plant  dead  or 
alive  was  found  between  the  bunches  of 
grass  near  Nadura,  and  the  crop  of  dead 
sterns  of  an  annual  plant  which  had 
grown  up  after  some  vagrant  rain-storm 
two  or  three  years  before  in  a depres- 
sion near  some  sandstone  knobs.  The 
branches  crumbled  in  the  dry  air,  but  a 
profusion  of  shiny,  lens-shaped  seeds  wore 
falling  to  the  ground;  and  these,  capa- 


ble of  withstanding  desiccation  for  many 
years,  would  spring  quickly  into  life  with 
the  first  supply  of  moisture. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  think  that  the 
bare  area  was  circular  in  outline,  because 
the  scarp  rose  a short  distance  to  the 
northward,  and  the  sand-dunes  not  far 
away  promised  vegetation  at  their  bases. 
In  the  middle  of  this  stretch  a rodent- 
like  mouse  crept  into  the  circle  of  the 
camp-light  in  search  of  food,  and  prob- 
ably scores  of  its  kind  found  sustenance 
near  the  track.  Lizards  were  seen  near 
the  carcasses  of  camels,  and  these  also 
must  have  some  general  distribution  in 
the  region  or  they  could  not  take  advan- 
tage so  quickly  of  this  and  other  wind- 
falls. Gazelles  ranged  several  days'  jour- 
ney from  water,  and  might  be  seen  fifty 
miles  away  from  any  available  supply. 
Fragments  of  ostrich  egg  - shells  with 
rounded  and  smooth  edges  were  found 
on  the  sand  - dunes  south  and  east  of 
Farafra,  far  to  the  northward  of  the 
present  range  of  the  species,  and  in 
places  where  they  have  not  been  known 
to  exist  for  a long  time.  Foxes  and  jack- 
rabbits  also  ranged  widely  in  the  desert, 
and  no  day  passed  that  opportunities 
were  not  afforded  for  seeing  the  adap- 
tations of  form  and  habit  displayed  by 
plants  and  animals  which  occupy  these 
driest  of  all  dry  places.  Plants  have 
steadily  developed  structures  more  suit- 
able for  existence  in  arid  regions  ever 
since  the  first  simple  forms  found  a foot- 
ing above  the  reach  of  the  tides,  so  that 
one  has  the  consciousness  of  seeing  this 
particular  evolutionary  tendency  at  its 
very  highest  expression  in  the  indurated 
species  of  the  desert. 

The  adaptations  made  by  man  to  con- 
ditions of  aridity  are  none  the  less  in- 
teresting, and  when  one  attempts  to 
visualize  the  way  in  which  these  deserts 
have  been  used  in  the  past,  the  principal 
points  in  the  current  discussions  as  to 
possible  changes  of  climate  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  brought 
forcibly  to  mind.  The  oases  visited  did 
not  in  our  brief  examination  give  evi- 
dence of  greater  fertility  in  the  past, 
although  skilful  engineering  may  have 
made  the  water-supply  of  greater  ef- 
ficiency. The  water  from  the  wells  comes 
from  sea -level  and  lower,  and  probably 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  rain- 
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jibing  with  Vi  show*  r of  ^tihd  ■whHi  e/ifFied  **»  hwf  ^ to  strike  m 

rai^hptl|j^in  of  lh  Jim  fetfo-  A,  luvlt  WiV> ubkV- 


wifid  *with  a dydd  ot  otath  Ik'Utfe  the  Mn*fcp‘i*--  F»v  ■a-moTum  i*;nn  drops, 

:..t  v <;?»  uxpadmid  readily  Used-  when  wiiWt  added  n- rji,  • *« .r.) n *•;>  : eifoet  of  the 
riding*/  tuit  making  for  the . wind.  ]*  \\?,v  m^e^uty-  to  m,dm  ••;-.n(>. 

m-.«h  rooul,  find  J(tis  \v.js  dom-  bri^  Hv.  m the  itjicii, 

K ‘‘a  ;vi.wu  nxpnnoneo  left  nothing  to  *&  -vjrb  i.«.»  shelter  o:-'iyt  fho  ;ke  <»F  :f  he 
dmnvd  iii  tl.lv-  woy  of  o{»{*nrtHii uAv  .for  JiA£gu:ym.;  mat  two  deeping -*  bags.  The 
ssv  iou’  i)ir*  ij c t i » » jl , of’  a Stihuran  sainT  wuhI  abated  vmmwlmf  hx  mondog.  ho* 
fAnryih  . A lvim?vly  journey  from  Mutnft  smr  iujh^liii  vejui|  onmeleer-  mnsf-  havn 
t!*r  oh^kv  ,\>f  DalikLi  took  us  nnnbwanl,  bmud  the  tm.ipoifu en*.uf  several  *ktrrr<v. 

• !,».  d oy  «r<  February,  to  Qosr  Dahkh  holmy  pniitt  tjuitk  niwemf«>rt/ 

vvhtyh  ■ life*  Under  a,  ' rising  tifrnrn  ahlr,  shier  Wr.-shtfnrrd. rhmmk : m;.i?]itifi  m 

Jumdrud  feet  a bow  it,  A bronze  if  b«r  ho  Arctic  rlmmte..  ’Ilf.  hrv^&C- 

steadily*  during  the  cky  arid  niyliL  ;md  <m»n  tinned  Or«rjn*r  f bn  d-vy , bn*  with 
wbeTi  rli<  luornifi^  <ndl  to  pray vn;ui'l'‘d  d hum  killed  fomu  mind?  It*  not  ghnif  for* 
from  n fn*«r*by . hou^top  - iu  fbr  <fh'di  • ton*3,  ns  w*-  eon-rod  bi pit  dmo-  diro-urb 
dinvn,-  Ujv  r<*y\r  of  the  d^ind ,.  pa  sting"  Wizh  whieb  uv  \wn*  t,»  |J^yt  bn  tbnr  days, 
ovrrbr-ad  wot-  di-TUiet  .;UTil  V»minoi*.«;,  • A 7V\iC  *um\  v.'iis  dnn«w*;d  if,  ridy;--  n>  Tnovdi 
duo}»  Yuviiir  piled  doep  with  ^md  gtive  a- . a hundred  tVnt  id  hPlgbL  wil  it  stmu  hes 
5*if-w,IiV  n(<  the ■■ftilt»;pe%  and  whi  n WV  hud  of  -'tbfUXil  brn  werU. 

iudrd  i.ip  ibis,  r«uirhinn  rhe  rim  at  t *,pM*  yon  hud  on  to  md  vmo*  of  fju-^e 

nfoo.  thr>  full  viobuifo  df  a u<b°  of  la  no's  you  followed  ir.  f » * r r»<j\  u,ilos  ijo- 

fldrty-hvn  <*r  forty  mike  m hour  eunm  foro  a mphvopidnt  oru^iny  to  mudhor 
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passage  would  be  found.  It  was  here 
that  the  qualities  of  our  desert  - wise 
Bedouin  leader  were  seen  at  their  best. 
Trotting  far  ahead,  he  would  dismount, 
and  soon  his  figure  would  be  seen  on  the 
sky-line  of  a ridge  from  whence  sand 
signals  and  semaphoric  movements  of 
his  arms  or  fluttering  display  of  robes 
would  send  information  as  to  the  route 
for  the  moving  caravan.  A handful 
of  sand  thrown  or  allowed  to  dribble 
from  the  upraised  hand  would  show  a 
yellowish,  hazy  flash  in  the  sunlight  that 
could  be  seen  a mile.  This  signal  made 
at  the  head  of  a caravan  called  in 
flanking  scouts;  seen  ahead,  it  directed 
us  toward  it,  but  halted  the  caravan  if 
the  scout  ran  toward  or  across  the  track 
after  making  it.  The  flashing  sand  is 
eloquent  of  danger  or  needed  assistance 
in  hostile  times  and  places,  and  its 
interpretation  varies  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  given.  A halt 
could  also  be  signaled  by  waving  a gar- 
ment of  any  kind  at  arm’s-length  over 
the  head,  and  when  the  correct  route 
was  being  sought,  the  finder  would  stand 
with  outspread  arms  distending  his  robes 
to  a pillar  of  white  toward  which  the 
caravan  moved. 

Equally  striking  were  the  practices  at- 
tendant upon  chance  meetings  in  the 
desert.  Horsemen  seemed  to  be  always 
viewed  with  suspicion  when  met  away 
from  the  oases.  In  such  a meeting,  as 
we  approached  the  oasis  of  Baharia,  our 
sheik  suddenly  drew  his  double-barreled 
gun  from  its  sheath  on  the  rear  of  his 
saddle  and  placed  it  in  readiness  in 
front  of  him,  until  identities  were 
established  on  both  sides.  Our  cara- 
van far  to  the  rear  carried  an  arma- 
ment more  showy  than  formidable,  in- 
cluding three  muzzle-loading  guns  and 
a rusty  cavalry  officer’s  saber  devoid  of 
hilt  and  handle.  None  of  the  parties 
concerned  suspected  that  within  reach 
of  our  finger-tips  in  the  saddle-bags  re- 
posed two  modern  revolvers  of  effective 
caliber  and  a range  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  black-powder  guns  about  us, 
and  no  occasion  arose  for  disclosing  their 
presence  until  we,  unexpectedly  to  our 
escort,  joined  in  the  powder  play  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  Nile,  near  Minia,  at 
the  close  of  the  journey. 

The  people  of  the  more  isolated  oases 


of  western  Egypt  form  close  com- 
munities, in  which  the  Berber  stock 
is  still  dominant,  dwelling  in  pueblos 
and  living  by  an  agriculture  of  the 
most  intensive  kind.  The  mud  - walled 
houses  are  usually  built  around  or  near 
a well  or  spring  on  a small  hill  or 
ridge.  These  buildings  may  rise  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  stories,  and  are 
grouped  together  in  a huge  warren  pene- 
trated by  tortuous  passages  which  may 
lead  underground,  or  bring  the  intruder 
into  an  open  court  into  which  look  a 
dozen  port-holes.  Inclosing  walls  are 
carried  up  around  the  entire  village  when 
trouble  threatens,  but  such  defenses  are 
allowed  to  crumble  in  times  of  peace. 
The  chief  supply  of  water  will  generally 
be  taken  from  a well  outside  the  village. 
Thus  Farafra,  one  of  the  most  slowly 
changing  of  the  oases,  comprises  a single 
solid  cluster  of  mud  houses,  a separate 
structure  serving  as  a monastery  for  a 
group  of  Senoussi  converts,  a date  or- 
chard divided  into  several  private  hold- 
ings, with  minute  gardens,  and  a small 
wheat-field,  the  total  area  under  cultiva- 
tion being  about  half  a square  mile. 
The  population  numbers  less  than  four 
hundred,  and  the  ratio  of  one  inhabitant 
per  acre  may  be  taken  as  a safe  basis 
for  estimating  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  such  places.  The  small  supply  of 
rough  forage  supports  a definitely  limited 
number  of  sheep,  turkeys,  and  donkeys. 
Surplus  men  or  animals  must  of  neces- 
sity be  led  to  the  shambles,  or  to  the 
distant  Nile  for  sustenance. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  this  oasis  in  mid- 
forenoon,  the  ceremonial  call  was  made 
on  the  omdeh,  who  designated  the  open 
stretch  of  sand  midway  between  the  vil- 
lage and  the  palms  as  a camping-place. 
The  entire  male  population,  assembled 
in  a squatting  semicircle,  viewed  our 
operations  at  respectful  distance.  A 
dignified  sheik  conducted  us  to  the 
“ Ain  Roman  ” in  the  edge  of  the  palms 
for  a bath,  and  the  bath-house  proved 
to  be  a low  mud  inclosure  over  the  slug- 
gish outlet  of  the  well  which  made  a 
pool  about  forty  feet  in  diameter.  Other 
sections  of  the  circumference  served  as 
a place  for  washing  clothes,  for  morning 
and  evening  ablution  of  hands  and  feet, 
or  for  filling  water-jars.  Laundry  prod- 
ucts and  the  mud  stirred  by  water- 
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and  by  the  bating  muck.  on  village  itself.  Tim  pOfnilathm  rtf  Rtwirtk 
j and  when  kift  Ha harm  numbers  less  fhun  two  tiiitL».^ainiT 

kdiVdud  fj^p^krrs;  f.uMghtened  flu*  ttffenp  wbik  flit* t/unbs  hold  the  remains  of  ovtT 
hy  if;  to  tUj  our  wnteMitiik*,  n»>  u hundred  tin»»*s  a-  many—  tin*  dead  of 

wen  i-iinstraimwj  u»  rectify  their eonhnts  four  or  five  thousand  yours,  The  d<- 
t v ample  propurrbms  »|  pernmiiimmHrT  mum}  for  relies  iu*.<  led  the  mhafdtiim- 
and  this  wiwmolorpd  mixture  of  urnst.  ? <.  aroonc  die  older  tomb*,  <nkl. 

abominable  flavor  \va-  on.jp  sole  miprfv  mpaip*;  art*  ' thrown  eari-h^sly  abmu  op 
do  ring  the  four  days*  bmroh  t</  Baharuh  fhe  surface  of  the  jurrdwmi.’  Skulls,  bmies 
fill' -next  oam.  and  fraumenhs  of  mummies  Were  m.*u 

{ •10  -.chief  toiyo  'd  Bahuru;  entUridte ’ o?  in  great  -abundance  along  t he  tracks.  or 
two  communing  W’luVh  jmti  w.4  o*tm*  fuw^  m •!».-  *m«H  gardens  fringing  flu-  village. 
runihtfs&rtit  of  M Wien* p*  «1 i>  Tutd  -St  Pa»Vl.  ;.  T'dins  i «vr*  BpftrtSvO’ rut  scarabs  wore 

TW  wafem^upply  i ri^l tidies* ‘ splendid  ndrbwed  apefcut  graves  pu 

Ibiwiag  vmlK  \d)icli  iwiv/j  fyt&ii  develop.-!  dm'-  mfe  of  1 he  mriip,  while  ov  the  oi  le  r 
io  their {pmmsd'  ricv>  the  earlkst  a fibre  nil  tbpved  f>\vt.  frorh  the  vdjlngo 

kioovn  Some  of  f lmm  have  N *n  ;U  r-uusei,  nhd/eaog  hked.  mourn*  r- 

SgSSHfM.l . in  til-  mod  ulnmr  WVfh  r-cvrkms  vupmUng  a oouvjrut  t ry  of  i>n»  f. 

of  prosperous  - leokiiur  date*  ■••►reJiiTni  . perhaps  as  obi  in  M mu  as  anything 

while  various  uffnrt*  have  b<-er»  mad*  n>  v:i>b  Vldob  wr  oato*  ii»  - .u r ;i<  r. 

augment  tbe  wah-r- soof.'ly  l«v  rnoatulor-  iTbo.  antipatliu^  **f  tlie  P*uv>  d*velb*r 
irur  turmoil  driven  tl» rough  Ha  rv>ek.  and  B^ioVnri ' urjv  pvrerpMMi'  .{<>  one 

These  <Kjmmtii* irate  wyjfh  the  ;4jf\  With  of  Id^al 

.'by.  ( tli«*  ^f.  at'ffr  r otro  <>f  the 

whirl*  i?(  times  ir<v.  !•»♦■  o w v>.-d  • .*?;Murl-i.i.v-  u^>.  ^:dit-d  up*m  p '/mitv 
for  tomb*.  Til'*  oyjnp  nt  fid-  pj.-o  • parnjji^  rho-md*  *p<-  narrow  lam-?  in  iho 

pitched  between  {)m  vilingc  mu)  v-t>.r  or  (lirm»gb  i.bf-  >uoolv^d  piw* 

oivropoiis  nblrlr  st/rirhrs  away  «*•»  the  • soo-owa f>;,  maunor.  'v.*>  limb?  and 

woeivrard  an-.i  s.n»ph'V/?p«T  rovetbhv  an  T.  ur^il  l.n  '{••  * .vfjvrhr.  arwi  >t,o  an  ■ uu* 

arbv  niany ’tunes • th*>^ • ; '/mawn. i • 
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such  narrow  and  hostile  quarters.  At 
sunset  a caftaned  guard  sent  by  the 
omdeh  reported  to  our  sheik  for  duty, 
and  spent  the  night  with  his  rifle  wrapped 
in  his  robes  among  the  cameleers.  His 
presence  warned  away  prowlers  from  the 
village,  and  also  served  as  a check  on 
any  pilfering  propensities  on  the  part 
of  our  escort.  The  grave  and  respectful 
salute  which  he  rendered  on  our  morn- 
ing start  was  a refreshing  relief  to  the 
servile  hand-kissing  which  must  be  en- 
dured in  so  many  of  these  remote  locali- 
ties. 

A third  rim  of  sand  and  limestone 
was  climbed  out  of  the  basin  of  Baharia 
as  the  caravan  started  for  the  Nile,  five 
days  distant.  The  wind-worn  hills  en- 
countered on  the  high  plateau  at  this 
place,  in  addition  to  the  rounded  forms, 
included  many  in  which  the  sides  sloped 
in  straight  lines  meeting  at  the  sharp 
summit,  with  an  aspect  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  great  pyramids. 
Ancient  tracks  lead  from  near  here  to 
tin'  Fayoum,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  monuments  of  Gizeh,  and  the 
region  was  fairly  accessible  by  any  meth- 
od of  travel.  These  and  other  pointed 
hilK  offering  splendid  models  of  form 
and  size,  must  have  been  known  to  the 
de-d miors  and  builders  of  these  greatest 
of  all  human  monuments.  Position  and 
the  courses  of  the  passageways  and  other 
features  of  the  pyramids  may  wel  1 be 
loft  for  the  astronomer  to  interpret,  but 


it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suggestion 
that  the  similarity  of  form  between  them 
and  the  hills  is  more  than  accidental. 

The  caravan  track  leading  most  di- 
rectly to  the  Nile  was  marked  by  rough 
blocks  of  basaltic  rock,  and  it  kept  an 
eastward  course  across  a seemingly  end- 
less succession  of  wide,  shallow  depres- 
sions shimmering  with  formless  mirages 
and  perpetually  scoured  by  the  north 
winds.  Areas  of  loose  ground  dotted 
with  grave-like  cavities  were  seen,  from 
which  salt  had  been  taken  and  carried 
to  distant  markets.  A series  of  dunes 
a few  miles  in  width  was  crossed,  which 
is  known  to  extend  in  a north-and-south 
direction  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
and  in  another  place  a narrowed  band 
had  cut  across  the  track,  interposing 
ridges  of  moving  sand  which  were  careful- 
ly avoided  by  long  detours.  Miles  apart 
masses  of  vegetation  would  bulk  large 
and  distorted,  but  when  ridden  down 
they  dwindled  to  small  clumps  of  an 
indurated  succulent  which  had  started 
with  the  moisture  of  a vagrant  rain-storm 
a few  years  before,  and  survived  inactive 
and  leathery.  Among  these  and  at  short 
intervals  were  the  burrows  of  rodents, 
the  trails  of  lizards,  and  the  footprints 
of  gazelles,  which  derive  their  sole  supply 
of  moisture  from  the  scanty  proportion 
in  their  desiccated  food.  These,  with  the 
traveling  and  migrating  birds,  extend  the 
thin  web  of  life  across  the  driest  area 
the  world’s  surface  affords. 


The  Voice 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

rJpHERE  is  only  one  law  and  only  one  God 
For  all  things  under  the  sun — 

The  sea,  and  the  sand,  and  the  wind-blown  soul, 
And  the  God  and  the  law  are  one. 

And  whatever  the  law  and  the  God  he  named 
By  beings  like  you  and  me. 

They  speak  supreme  in  that  cosmic  voice 
Which  men  call  Harmony . 
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Gifts  of  Oblivion 

BY  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


HIS  was  not  one  of  the  usual  cases  of 
failure  of  memory,  written  up  pic- 
turesquely in  the  newspapers.  After 
his  sojourn  in  chaos  he  did  not  return  to 
life  as  an  unrecognized  bit  of  wreckage,  to 
be  sent  finally  from  the  hospital  without  a 
label.  Every  one  knew  all  the  details  of  the 
accident,  and  knew  him  to  be  Matthew 
Warren.  And  yet  when  the  doctor,  the 
well-known  James  Farquhar,  M.D.,  who 
was  the  closest  friend  of  the  injured  man 
and  his  wife,  pronounced  the  acute  danger 
past  and  said  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
see  his  family  for  a moment,  Matthew 
W arren  looked  dully  at  the  handsome 
woman  and  the  two  blooming  children  who, 
showing  a frightened  tendency  to  tears, 
came  to  the  private  room  at  the  hospital 
to  stand  by  his  bedside.  “Who  are  those 
people?,,  he  asked  his  nurse,  with  the  weak 
curiosity  of  a sick  man,  losing  interest  as  he 
spoke.  His  wife  drew  back  quickly.  Dr. 
Farquhar  motioned  the  visitors  away.  He 
did  not  seem  surprised.  From  that  time  he 
was  constantly  in  the  sick  man's  room. 

It  was  not  until  several  days  later  that 
the  slowly  rising  tide  of  Matthew  Warren's 
vitality  reached  the  point  where  he  felt 
the  significance  of  his  condition.  He  woke 
from  sleep  with  a scream  which  brought  the 
watchful  doctor  to  him  in  a bound.  “Who 
am  I?  Who  am  I?”  he  called,  wildly;  and 
then,  controlling  himself  with  an  effort, 
clutching  at  the  doctor's  arm,  his  teeth 
chattering  loudly,  he  added,  “I'm  very 
s-s-sorry  to  trouble  you,  b-b-but  I seem  to 
have  h-h-had  a nightmare  of  some  s-s-sort, 
and  I can't — I can't  remember  who  I am." 

Two  months  later,  when  he  seemed  quite 
himself  again  physically,  the  doctor,  having 
exhausted  all  other  devices,  resolved  to 
try  taking  the  sick  man  home.  Perhaps, 
he  argued  dubiously,  the  utter  familiarity 
of  his  surroundings  might  speak  to  his 
clouded  brain.  The  experiment  was  tried. 
Matthew  Warren,  to  all  appearances  restored 
to  perfect  health,  went  along  docilely  with 
his  old  friend,  whom  he  continued  to  treat 
as  a new  acquaintance.  He  stepped  into 


the  train  with  no  surprise,  looked  about 
him  quietly,  opened  a window  en  route 
with  a practised  commuter’s  knowledge  of 
the  catch,  and  talked,  as  he  had  ever  since 
his  recovery,  calmly  and  simply  of  the 
every-day  objects  before  him.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  the  first  signs  of 
spring  in  the  early  April  landscape,  point- 
ing out  to  his  companion  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  gray  sheen  of  pussy  willows  and, 
as  the  train  approached  the  prosperous 
suburban  region,  stretches  of  brilliantly 
green  lawns. 

As  he  walked  up  the  well-raked  gravel 
of  the  driveway  toward  his  own  expen- 
sive house  he  might  have  been  the  old 
Matthew  Warren  returning,  as  usual,  after 
his  day  in  the  city;  and  coming  to  meet  him, 
as  usual,  was  Mrs.  Matthew  Warren,  look- 
ing very  picturesque  in  a dress  he  had 
always  especially  admired.  • 

She  advanced  slowly,  shrinking  a little, 
very  pale.  She  had  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  meeting  those  blankly  un- 
responsive eyes  at  the  hospital.  It  had 
wounded  and  withered  something  deep  in 
her.  Dr.  Farquhar  looked  at  her  keenly, 
noting  with  disapproval  the  signs  of  sup- 
pressed agitation.  He  regretted  having 
undertaken  the  risk  of  the  experiment. 

Matthew  Warren  lifted  his  hat  as  she 
drew  near.  “I  hope  you  will  pardon  our 
trespassing  upon  your  beautiful  grounds," 
he  said.  She  winced  at  the  distant  courtesy 
of  the  gesture  and  his  accent.  He  went 
on,  “My  friend  has,  I believe,  some  errand 
bringing  him  here."  He  put  on  his  hat, 
stepped  a little  to  one  side,  to  allow  his 
wife  and  the  doctor  to  walk  together,  and 
in  an  instant  was  absorbed  in  the  green 
spears  of  the  daffodils  thrusting  their 
vigorous,  glistening  shafts  through  the 
earth. 

The  woman  questioned  the  doctor  with 
a mute  gaze  in  which  was  offended  pride,  as 
well  as  grief  and  bewilderment.  She  had 
been  the  handsomest  girl  in  her  set  and 
unreservedly  indulged  by  her  husband 
throughout  her  married  life.  Until  now 
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she  had  been  always  a perfectly  satisfied 
woman,  and  something  in  her  heart  had 
grown  great  and  exacting,  which  now  re- 
volted angrily  against  this  grotesque  trial 
put  upon  her  by  fate. 

“Let  us  try  the  house,”  said  the  spe- 
cialist. 

She  walked  beside  him  in  silence.  Mat- 
thew Warren  followed  them  slowly,  gazing 
about  him  at  the  newly  green  lustrous 
grass  and  at  the  trees  swinging  swollen 
buds  in  the  warm,  damp  air.  He  looked 
curiously  young,  not  so  old,  by  ten  years 
at  least,  as  the  man  who,  three  months  be- 
fore, throwing  a reckless  wager  over  his 
shoulders  to  those  in  the  tonneau,  had 
clamped  down  the  brake  which  did  not 
work. 

“Jim,  I thought  best  not  to  have  the 
children  here,”  whispered  his  wife  to  the 
doctor. 

He  nodded  assent.  “One  can  never  tell 
how  it  will  affect  him.  It  has  been  an 
especially  hard  case,  because  the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  lost  identity  throws  him  into  a 
fever.  Otherwise  he  has  been  quite  reason- 
able. You  must  remember  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  keep  perfectly  calm 
yourself.  He  is  a very,  very  sick  man.” 

Mrs.  Warren  glanced  at  her  husband 
and  shivered  throughout  all  her  big,  hand- 
some, healthy  body.  She  seemed  to  her- 
self to  be  in  a nightmare.  It  was  all 
incredible.  That  she,  of  all  people,  should 
be  in  such  a situation! 

The  owner  of  the  house  stepped  up  on 
the  broad  piazza  and  looked  admiringly 
at  the  view  of  the  Hudson,  the  view  which 
he  had  discovered,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  house  had  been  located  where  it 
stood. 

“What  a splendid  stretch  of  the  river 
your  piazza  commands!”  he  said,  pleas- 
antly, to  his  hostess,  as  the  three  stood  ex- 
pectantly before  the  door.  She  looked 
at  the  doctor  and  opened  the  door  without 
speaking,  motioning  her  guests  into  the 
big  living-room,  all  in  leather  shades  of 
brown  and  tan,  with  coals  shimmering 
in  the  fireplace  Matthew  Warren  had  de- 
signed. Again  he  broke  their  silence  with 
a pleasant  comment: 

“How  superb  those  tulips  are!  They 
are  more  like  fire  than  the  fire  itself.” 
He  glanced  casually,  indifferently,  into 
his  wife’s  face,  [then  at  the  doctor,  evi- 
dently with  a moment’s  wonder  that  he 


did  not  introduce  the  object  of  their  call, 
and  then  away,  absently,  out  of  the 
window.  A lilac  bush  grew  near  it,  and 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight  he  sprang 
up  to  examine  it  more  closely.  “Some  of 
those  buds  are  opening!”  he  announced 
joyfully  to  the  two  who  watched  him  so 
narrowly.  “I  see  a real  little  leaf— oh, 
and  another!” 

He  was  answered  by  an  hysteric  scream 
from  his  wife,  and  whirled  about  in  aston- 
ishment to  see  the  doctor  motioning  her 
sternly  to  silence.  She  clapped  her  shaking 
hand  over  her  mouth,  but  she  could  not 
repress  another  scream  as  she  met  her 
husband’s  politely  concerned,  questioning 
eyes.  And  then  suddenly  she  took  mat- 
ters in  her  own  hands.  She  flung  aside  the 
doctor’s  detaining  arm  and  rushed  toward 
the  sick  man,  crying  out: 

“Matt!  Matt!  come  to  yourself ! Look 
at  me!  Why,  I’m  Molly!  I’m  Molly!” 
She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  sob- 
bing furiously. 

Almost  instantly  she  recoiled  from  his 
rigid,  unresponsive  body  as  violently  as  she 
had  flung  herself  upon  it.  Matthew  War- 
ren did  not  seem  aware  of  her  at  all.  Ho 
stood  quite  still,  his  eyes  turning  with  a sick 
slowness  upon  the  doctor. 

“Who  am  I ?”  he  asked,  solemnly. 
His  face  and  neck  were  of  a dull,  congested 
red,  and  the  veins  stood  out  visibly. 

Dr.  Farquhar,  making  the  best  of  a bad 
turn  of  events,  decided  to  risk  all  on  a bold 
stroke.  * He  advanced  and  said,  clearly 
and  masterfully,  “You  are  my  dear  old 
friend  Matthew  Warren,  and  I am  Jim 
Farquhar,  and  this  is  your  home  and  your 
wife.” 

The  other  stood  motionless.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a point  in  space  incalculably 
distant.  After  a moment  he  turned  stiffly 
and  walked  toward  the  door. 

“There  is  some  mistake,”  he  said,  fum- 
bling at  the  latch.  “I  cannot  for  the 
moment  remember  who  I am,  but  I have 
never  been  in  this  house  before,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  I ever  saw  that  lady.” 
His  trembling  hands  failed  to  open  the 
door  at  once,  and  the  trifling  delay 
seemed  the  match  touched  to  the  tinder 
of  his  disordered  fancies,  for  he  began  to 
beat  on  the  lock  and  to  scream:  “I  don’t 
know  who  I am!  Why  doesn’t  some- 
body tell  me  who  I am!  I can’t  re- 
member who — ” Before  the  doctor  could 
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reach  him  lie  had  gone  down  in  so  horridly 
dislocated  and  inhuman  a heap  that  his 
wife  ran  shrieking  from  the  room  and  from 
the  house. 

His  prostration  after  this  second  shock 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  be  moved 
back  to  the  hospital,  and  he  spent  the  slow 
month  of  collapse  and  utter  weakness 
which  followed  in  his  own  bed  in  his  own 
room  under  the  care  of  two  men  nurses. 
His  wife  had  insisted  upon  men,  having 
a panic  fear  of  a return  of  his  violence. 
The  doctor  advised  her  to  keep  out  of  the 
sick-room,  counsel  which  she  seemed  not 
eager  to  disregard.  The  children  she  sent 
quite  away,  out  of  tow'll.  In  her  lonely  and 
frightened  days  and  nights  she  frequently 
asked  herself  with  passion  what  wicked 
thing  she  could  have  done  to  be  so  unhappy 
nowd  She  had  a horror  of  her  husband’s 
presence,  although  she  made  a gallant 
effort  to  conceal  this  from  the  doctor,  w'hom 
she  suspected  of  watching  her  jealously 
for  a sign  of  it;  and  as  the  master  of  the 
house  grew'  stronger,  so  that  he  was  re- 
ported to  her  up  and  dressed,  she  looked 
forward  to  the  future  with  unspeakable 
dread. 

And  yet,  on  the  day  when,  evading  his 
nurses  with  an  insane  man’s  cunning,  he 
crept  from  the  house  and  disappeared,  she 
led  the  search  for  him  with  umvearied  faith- 
fulness, following  out  every  clue  suggested 
to  her,  setting  every  possible  agency  in 
action,  and  going  unflinchingly  with  the 
doctor  to  look  at  a corpse  recovered  from 
the  river.  After  ten  days  of  this  sort  of 
bad  dream,  Matthew'  Warren  was  discov- 
ered, not  a mile  from  his  ow'n  house.  He 
W'as  spading  up  a bed  in  the  garden  of 
old  Timothy  O’Donovan,  the  truck-farmer 
wrho  supplied  the  prosperous  suburb  with 
green  vegetables.  As  the  lost  man  spaded, 
he  w'histled  loudly,  like  a plowboy.  The 
truck-farmer  had  not  dreamed  that  the 
battered,  muddy,  half-witted  w'ayfarer  w'ho 
had  asked  for  w'ork  a w'eek  before,  and  who 
had  set  himself  so  vigorously  and  cheer- 
fully at  the  tasks  given  him,  could  be  the 
wealthy,  influential  Mr.  Warren  wiio  ow'ned 
the  fine  house  at  the  other  end  of  town. 

There  was  a consultation  of  brain 
specialists,  Dr.  Farquhar,  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren herself.  She  was  questioned  minutely 
as  to  her  husband's  mental  habits  and 
tendencies,  and  finally  succeeded  in  un- 
earthing from  her  memory,  never  very 


vivid  about  other  people’s  preferences, 
the  fact  (perhaps  significant,  the  doctors 
thought)  that  after  she  and  Matthew  were 
first  married,  when  they  were  quite  poor, 
Matthew*  had  seemed  to  enjoy  working  the 
bit  of  land  about  their  first  small  home. 

“But  of  course,”  she  explained,  “as  his 
business  grew7  so  rapidly  and  took  more 
of  his  time  he  did  less  and  less  of  it.  We 
have  had  a gardener  ever  since  we  lived 
in  this  house.” 

It  was  agreed  that  in  the  break-up  of 
his  higher  faculties  he  might  have  returned 
with  a blind  instinct  to  a youthful  latent 
inclination,  and  that  for  a while  it  was 
best  to  leave  him  where  he  was  and  trust 
to  the  slow'  healing  influence  of  time  and 
improved  physical  health,  since  all  other 
curative  means  had  failed.  If  Mrs.  Warren 
felt  an  involuntary  relief  at  this  decision, 
she  hid  it  deep  in  her  heart,  and  throughout 
the  discussion  she  showed  herself  loyally 
willing  to  do  whatever  seemed  best  for  the 
man  who  had  been  her  husband.  Arid  so 
began  the  anomalous  situation  which  was 
to  last  so  long  that  even  village  tongues 
stopped  gossiping  of  it. 

Mrs.  Warren’s  first  distracted  impulse 
had  been  to  take  the  children  and  go  away — 
abroad,  perhaps.  That  had  seemed  to  her 
the  only  endurable  future.  But  she  gave 
up  this  plan  when  the  doctor  showed  a dis- 
appointed and  sternly  disapproving  surprise 
that  she  “abandon”  a man  who  might  be 
in  desperate  need  at  almost  any  time. 

“I  sec,  Jim — yes,  of  course,  I see,”  she 
had  submissively  assented.  She  cared 
intensely  that  those  who  knew  of  this 
crisis  in  her  life  should  approve  her  action. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  her  acquiescence  to 
his  opinion  cost  her  far  less  than  she  feared. 
The  miraculous  capacity  of  life  to  renew 
itself  under  any  and  all  circumstances  came 
brilliantly  to  the  rescue  of  a nature  normal 
above  everything  else.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  and  the  children  had  reorgan- 
ized an  existence  which  was  tolerable  at 
first,  and  then,  as  time  slid  smoothly  by 
without  change,  not  without  its  great  com- 
pensations. There  was  plenty  of  money, 
since  Matthew’s  business  had  been  disposed 
of  at  a good  profit,  and  there  was  very 
little  care.  The  children,  ten  and  twelve 
respectively,  enjoyed  perfect  health,  grew 
fast,  were  not  troublesome  to  their  vigorous 
mother,  and  had  absorbing  youthful  in- 
terests of  their  own.  They  adapted  them- 
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him  a standing  order  to  carry  about  with 
him  a pad  of  paper  and  a pencil,  to  set 
down  in  black  and  white  every  instruction 
given  him,  and  to  consult  it  at  every  step. 
He  obeyed  this  command  with  a smiling, 
absent  docility,  giving,  as  always  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  the  strange  impression  of 
one  wrought  upon  by  sweet  and  secret 
thoughts.  The  O’Donovans  said  that  to 
see  him  walk  across  the  barnyard  you 
would  know  he  was  fey. 

After  this  device  was  in  working  order, 
O’Donovan  boasted  that  no  man  could  wish 
for  better  help  than  this  stalwart,  cheerful, 
deft-handed  laborer,  who  loved  every  plant 
in  the  long  rows  of  the  truck-farm,  worked, 
whistling  and  singing,  all  day  long,  and 
never  asked  for  a holiday.  For  a long 
time  his  only  excursions  away  from  the 
farm  were  on  Sundays,  when  he  went  with 
his  employer  and  Mrs.  O’Donovan  to  the 
little  Roman  Catholic  church  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  suburb. 
He  could  not  follow  the  mass,  but  it 
gave  him  obvious  pleasure  to  listen  to 
the  music  and  to  look  at  the  priest’s 
robes  and  the  red  and  white  of  the  aco- 
lytes’ garb. 

Two  years  after  his  arrival  at  the  farm 
he  could  scarcely  have  been  recognized  by 
his  wife  and  children  if  they  had  seen  him. 
Like  his  employer,  he  had  allowed  his  beard 
to  grow,  a thick  mass  of  brown,  without 
a gray  hair  in  it,  although  Dr.  Farquhar 
knew  him  to  be  nearly  fifty.  Above  this, 
his  tanned,  ruddy  face  and  quiet  eyes 
gave  no  hint  of  the  keen  animation  and 
the  piercingly  satirical  look  which  had 
been  Matthew  Warren’s. 

Timothy  O’Donovan  and  his  wife,  child- 
less, solitary  old  people,  came  to  love  the 
kindly  “innocent,”  whom  they  regarded  as 
a child,  almost  as  though  he  had  been  of 
their  own  blood.  Old  Mrs.  O’Donovan 
especially  petted  him  and  cherished  him, 
and  lavished  on  him  the  affection  which 
she  had  been  so  ready  to  give  the  son 
Heaven  had  never  granted  her.  As  she 
and  her  husband  grew  older,  and  as  this 
adopted  member  of  their  family  began  to 
seem  more  “like  other  people,”  read  books, 
studied  fanning  and  trucking  seriously,  and 
recovered  something  of  his  shattered  mem- 
ory for  every-day  events,  he  was  trusted 
with  more  and  more  of  the  farming  and  the 
business.  The  slow  clearing  of  his  mind 
brought  out  traces  of  his  superior  education, 


and  this,  together  with  a considerable  native 
aptitude  for  the  business,  was  a great  as- 
set to  the  primitive  older  farmer.  They 
started  tentatively  some  hot-beds  for  early 
vegetables  which  later  grew  by  degrees  to 
a greenhouse.  The  younger  man,  after 
several  years  of  experimenting,  developed 
a new  variety  of  tomato,  especially  suited 
to  their  conditions.  He  called  it,  after 
Mrs.  O’Donovan,  the  “Aileen,”  a tribute 
which  pleased  her  greatly.  Not  having  a 
name  of  his  own,  the  assistant  took  that  of 
his  employer,  and  the  newer  people  of  the 
town  thought  them  father  and  son.  Some- 
times he  drove  the  delivery  wagon  into 
town  to  the  market,  early  in  the  morning, 
and  later,  so  little  vivid  did  his  past  seem 
to  the  O’Donovans,  was  sent  once  in  a 
while  to  the  Warren  house  to  deliver  at  the 
tradesman’s  door  their  daily  supply  of 
fresh  salads. 

When  Mrs.  O’Donovan  died  he  mourned 
her  with  sorrow  so  sincere  that  her  bereaved 
old  husband  felt  him  to  be  the  one  link 
which  still  bound  him  to  life,  and  seven 
years  later,  when  old  Timothy  himself 
passed  away  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful 
servitor,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  the 
farm  and  house  to  the  wanderer  who, 
twelve  years  before,  haggard  and  nameless, 
had  stumbled  desperately  up  his  garden 
path. 

The  new  farmer  was  not  long  to  lead 
a solitary  life.  A great-nephew  of  O’Dono- 
van’s,  a boy  of  fourteen,  left  orphaned  in 
Ireland  before  his  uncle’s  death,  had  already 
started  out  to  the  States,  and  four  or  five 
days  after  the  funeral  he  arrived  at  the 
house,  horribly  frightened  at  everything 
so  strange  and  different,  horribly  home- 
sick, horribly  alone,  and  more  than  willing 
to  accept  the  instantly  offered  home  thrown 
open  to  him  by  his  uncle’s  successor,  whom 
he  thought  his  own  blood  relative.  When 
he  had  recovered  from  his  first  panic  he 
proved  himself  very  useful  to  the  solitary 
man.  He  was  of  the  shrinking,  shy,  fawn- 
eyed type  of  Irish  boy,  very  handy  about 
the  house,  “as  good  as  a girl,”  his  dead 
mother  had  often  said  of  him,  and  he  took 
over  the  domestic  end  of  the  new  partner- 
ship. He  proved  to  have  a taste  for  music, 
and  his  guardian  arranged  for  a weekly 
lesson  from  a violinist  in  town.  He  himself 
sat  in  the  evenings  on  the  porch,  smoking, 
reading,  and  listening  with  a pleased  smile 
to  the  singing  of  the  fiddle  in  the  room 
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wrpeosaye  and  very  rough  more  In  n>  e.,rd  piny  a Well-dressed  foul  in  lmpHtinnen  at 
with  'the  latest  fashions  in  domestic  arkb'i-  the  slowness  of  her  ear,  as  in  yours  gone  by. 
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She  had  never  thought,  apparently,  of  seek- 
ing a divorce  from  her  husband.  Among 
her  numerous  friends  this  constancy  was 
touch  admired. 

These  swept  by  the  burly,  elderly  gar- 
dener without  a look,  quite  sincerely  un- 
aware of  his  identity.  They  relied  on  the 
doctor  to  let  them  know  if  the  now  quite 
unlooked-for  “change"  should  ever  take 
place,  and  they  all  of  them  led  absorbing 
lives  of  the  greatest  interest  to  themselves. 

Dr.  Farquhar,  whom  the  gardener  had 
come  to  know  again  in  his  new  existence 
through  his  visits  to  the  two  O’Donovans, 
always  nodded  as  he  passed,  and  received 
in  return  a respectful  tradesman's  salute. 

Of  all  those  concerned  he  alone  continued 
to  be  desperately  unreconciled  to  the  state 
of  things.  His  physician's  pride  had  been 
stung  by  his  professional  defeat,  which  had, 
moreover,  involved  the  ruin  of  his  dearest 
friend.  In  spite  of  the  friendly  cordiality 
of  Mrs.  Warren,  he  could  never  rid  himself 
of  an  unworthy  and  unfair  tendency  to 
blame  her  for  her  own  untroubled  good 
fortune.  He  was  frequently  called  to  the 
Warren  house  professionally  and  could  not 
enter  that  dignified  home  of  ease  without 
thinking  bitterly  of  the  man  exiled  from 
it  and  from  all  his  natural  birthright,  to 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  grinding  daily 
manual  labor.  He  compared  Mrs.  War- 
ren's smooth,  aristocratic,  significant  hands 
with  the  work-worn  claws  of  the  ignorant 
old  Irishwoman  who  had  furnished  so  long 
poor  Warren's  only  contact  with  the  re- 
finements of  the  world  of  women.  He 
thought  of  Warren's  own  hands,  which  he 
had  known  so  sensitive  and  nervously 
active,  now  thickened  and  calloused,  lying 
half  open  on  his  knees,  in  the  dull  passivity 
of  the  laboring-man.  Once  or  twice  the 
doctor  had  been  compelled  to  take  a meal 
en  famiUe  with  the  Warrens,  and  the  del- 
icately served  food  had  choked  him.  He 
remembered  that  Warren  usually  nowadays 
sat  down  to  a single  coarse  dish  of  stew, 
prepared  by  the  little  Irish  lout  whom  he 
had  adopted.  He  looked  about  him  at  the 
tasteful  elegance  of  the  spacious  interior 
and  thought  of  the  bare  four- roomed  cabin 
which  now  sheltered  the  master  of  this 
house.  The  faithful  friend,  feeling  War- 
ren's grotesque  and  tragic  fate  as  though 
it  w’ere  his  own,  had  never  been  able  to 
stay  all  through  one  of  Mrs.  Warren's 
evening  entertainments.  The  well-to-do 


atmosphere  of  expansive  ease  and  affluence 
in  those  handsome  rooms  formed  too  em- 
bittering a contrast  in  his  loyal  mind  with 
the  imprisoning  round  of  toil  of  his  friend 
and  the  rustic  companionship  which  was 
the  only  break  in  the  solitude  of  his  life. 

Once,  as  the  doctor  fled  desperately  away 
from  a cotillion,  and  came  out  shivering 
into  the  cold  dawn,  shrugging  on  his  over- 
coat and  frowning,  he  caught  sight  of  the 
O'Donovan  vegetable  cart  making  its  early 
start  for  the  market.  He  stood  still  in 
front  of  the  Warren  house,  the  chilly  morn- 
ing air  whipping  streaks  of  red  up  into  his 
pale  reveler's  face.  The  horses  jogged  by, 
Warren  holding  the  reins  loosely,  his 
powerful  body  lounging  on  the  seat,  his 
coarse  shirt  open  at  the  throat.  Dr.  Far- 
quhar gazed  at  his  weather-beaten  face  and 
raged  inwardly.  As  the  cart  passed  the 
entrance  to  the  driveway  the  driver  glanced 
up  at  the  Warren  house,  saw  the  lighted 
windows  yellow  in  the  clear,  blue  dawm,  and 
then  caught  sight  of  the  doctor  hugging 
his  Inverness  about  him.  He  nodded 
cheerfully. 

“It's  a fine  morning,  Doctor,"  he  called, 
and  passed  on. 

The  doctor  heard  him  begin  a moment 
later  to  whistle  loudly,  the  sweet,  shrill 
treble  piercing  the  air  like  a bird's  note. 

Dr.  Farquhar  clenched  his  fists  angrily. 
He  thought  of  the  brilliant  future  which 
had  lain  open  before  his  friend,  he  remem- 
bered his  absorbing,  crowded  life  of  varied 
intellectual  interests,  his  first  promising 
success  in  politics,  the  beginning  of  his 
reputation  as  an  after-dinner  speaker, 
his  growing  influence  in  financial  circles, 
his  notable  social  gifts,  and  then  his 
beautiful,  faithful  wife,  his  creditable, 
highly  successful  children — and  then— 
ah,  what  a professional  triumph  to  effect 
such  a cure  after  so  long  ! The  doctor 
said  aloud: 

“I  will  go  to  see  that  man  in  Vienna. 
There's  no  harm  in  watching  him  operate." 

Four  months  later  he  was  back  again, 
and  went  straight  from  the  station,  where 
he  landed  at  dusk,  to  the  O'Donovan  farm- 
house. It  was  early  autumn  and,  although 
not  yet  eight  o'clock,  the  first  stars  were 
already  emerging  from  a pure,  quiet  sky. 
He  heard  the  singing  of  the  violin  as  he 
went  up  the  walk,  and  in  answer  to  his 
knock  young  Tim  came  to  the  door,  the 
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his  breath  the  slow  melody  he  had  been 
playing  on  his  violin. 

“All  right,  Uncle,”  he  said,  good-humor- 
edly, and  disappeared. 

The  gardener  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
tiny  porch.  “I  take  it  it  is  something 
very  particular  you  have  to  say,  Doctor?” 
he  asked,  not  without  a touch  of  apprehen- 
sion in  his  voice. 

The  doctor  nodded  and  began  to  speak 
rapidly,  violently.  He  had  not  gone  far 
before  the  gardener  stood  up  in  evident 
agitation.  He  shook  his  head,  frowning, 
and  motioned  the  other  to  silence. 

“Urn  all  right  as  I am,”  he  said,  curtly. 
“ What  is  the  good  of  prying  into  what’s  long 
past  and  nobody  knows  about,  anyhow. 
Such  things  oughtn’t  to  be  stirred  up — they 
only — ” The  doctor  beginning  to  talk 
again,  he  raised  his  voice  to  cry  angrily: 
“I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  such  talk! 
’Tis  better  to  take  things  as  they  are. 
Nobody  is  the  better  for  prying  into 
secrets  that — ” 

Dr.  Farquhar  flew  at  him  in  a passion  of 
intensity  which  beat  down  his  opposition. 
“Will  you  listen  to  me!”  he  commanded  in 
a voice  of  fury.  “Just  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say!  Almost  your  life  and  death 
are  at  stake.  You  shall  listen!” 

The  gardener  gave  a gesture  of  im- 
patience, but  he  sat  down  and  did  not  again 
interrupt  the  doctor’s  vehement  mono- 
logue. Occasionally  he  rubbed  his  big  palms 


on  his  knees  stiffly.  The  crickets  sang 
loudly . F rom  up-stairs  Tim ’s  window  threw 
a square  of  yellow  light  on  the  flower-beds 
in  the  front  yard.  His  clear  alto  dropped 
down  to  them  in  snatches  of  his  slowly 
moving  adagio.  The  stars  came  out,  one 
by  one,  and  then  in  clusters,  until  an  in- 
numerable radiant  company  shone  down 
on  the  two  figures  on  the  porch.  The 
doctor’s  harangue  drew  to  a close. 

“I  have  followed  your  case  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  although  one  can  never  be 
absolutely  sure  of  the  results  of  so  grave 
an  operation,  I am  so  certain  that  I cannot 
but  insist  that  you  place  yourself  in  my 
hands.  When  you  have  come  to  yourself 
and  realize  your  lost  identity,  you  will 
fully  understand  and  share  the  intensity 
of  my  feeling  on  this  point — ” He  stopped 
to  draw  breath,  leaning  forward  toward 
the  man  he  was  addressing,  his  brows 
drawn  together  as  he  tried  to  read  the 
other  man’s  expression.  The  faint  light 
of  the  stars  allowed  him  to  see  that  the 
other’s  face  showed  emotion.  It  seemed 
a good  moment  for  a pause. 

The  light  went  out  in  the  room  above 
them.  The  crickets  had  stopped  chirping. 
It  was  in  an  intense  silence  that  the  man 
in  the  rough  clothes  turned  his  head  and 
looked  strangely  at  the  doctor.  He  drew 
a long  breath  and  said,  gravely,  “Why, 
Jim,  my  memory  came  back  more  than 
eight  years  ago.” 


September  Rain 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

THE  ghostly  fingers  of  the  rain 
Are  tapping  at  my  pane. 

I hear  them  at  my  door  at  night, 

1 hear  them  in  the  lane. 

They  tap,  tap,  tap;  and  then  they  pass 
In  silence  through  the  grass; 

I think  it  is  the  dead  that  stir 
At  holy  Michaelmas. 
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Cartagena  the  Ancient 

BY  WILLIAM  HURD  LAWRENCE 


I CANNOT  say  that  my  first  impressions 
of  South  America  filled  me  with  en- 
thusiasm. I had  expected  to  see  a land 
of  brilliant,  living  green,  the  lush  foliage 
pushing  down  to  the  waters  edge,  and  gay 
with  beautiful  flowers.  Instead,  for  this 
was  the  dry  season,  there  were  grim  hills 
of  dull  purple  and  bronze,  their  sides  rent 
with  livid  scars,  blistering  in  the  heat. 
I had  been  told  wondrous  tales,  by  people 
who  hadn't  been  there,  of  water  of  a 
marvelous  pale  blue.  Now  the  harbor 
of  Savanilla  is  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Magdalena  delta,  and  that  river  discharges 
a mighty  volume  of  muddy  water  whose 
yellow  course  can  be  traced  miles  and 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  ship  was 
moored  to  the  extreme  seaward  end  of 
a very  long,  very  ugly,  spindling  iron  pier 
that  stretches  for  a full  mile  into  the 
shallow  bay;  at  the  other  end,  scattered 
here  and  there  amid  a chaos  of  low  sand- 
hills, were  the  native  huts  of  mud  and 
thatch  which  compose  the  town.  The 
northeast  “trades"  were  blowing  half  a 
gale  and  piling  up  a choppy  sea  that  rushed 
sullenly  beneath  the  pier,  and  on  which 
a lot  of  overfed  pelicans  were  bobbing 
heavily. 

No  one  ever  thinks  of  stopping  in  Savar 
nilla — not  if  it  can  be  helped — so  I pur- 
chased a ticket,  for  eighty  dollars,  to  Bar- 
ranquilla,  seventeen  miles  away,  resigned 
my  soul  to  its  Maker,  and  climbed  aboard 
the  train  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the 
wheezy  little  engine.  Native  women  (and 
by  that  term  I mean  the  Coast  Indians  and 
the  various  cross-breeds),  all  more  or  less 
bedraggled,  squatted  on  the  ground  in  the 
little  market  close  by  the  train,  and  offered 
villainous-looking  edibles  and  evil  drinks 
to  such  as  were  hungry  and  thirsty  and 
courageous;  a long  train  of  donkeys,  driven 
by  piratical-looking  half-breeds  and  laden 
with  wool,  passed  by,  the  huge  bales  pro- 
truding, pannier-wise,  on  each  side,  so  that 
all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  donkey  was 
his  head  and  the  slender  little  legs  that 
looked  quite  inadequate  for  the  burden;  a 
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black-and-white  billy-goat  wagged  his 
beard  meditatively  in  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  cars;  in  a filthy  pool  not  five  feet  away 
two  particularly  sinister-looking  hogs  wal- 
lowed, grunting  in  sheer  joy  of  dirt,  and 
I thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the  old  Hebraic 
law;  on  the  ragged  thatch  of  a near-by  hut 
a huge  vulture  preened  himself  in  the  sun 
— I mention  him  because  he  seemed  to  be 
careful  of  his  personal  appearance. 

The  road  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  bay, 
where  the  whitecaps  were  tossing  furiously, 
and  then,  turning  sharply  inland,  kept  to 
the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  through  a rich 
grazing  country,  past  a few  picturesque 
little  villages  with  tall  cocoanut  palms 
casting  cool  shadows  on  the  low,  flat  roofs. 
The  pastures  were  brown  and  parched  for 
lack  of  rain,  the  donkey  paths  knee-deep 
with  dust,  and  in  the  bare  untraveled  spots 
the  earth  was  cracked  wide  open  with  the 
heat.  Having  accomplished  the  seventeen 
miles  in  a little  more  than  an  hour's  time, 
we  drew  proudly  into  the  station  at  Bar- 
ranquilla,  and  I was  cast  forth  into  a dense 
crowd  of  negroes,  Indians,  and  half-breeds, 
each  with  some  sort  of  conveyance  and 
each  determined  to  carry  some  portion  of 
me  away  with  him. 

Not  many  years  back  Barranquilla  was  a 
native  village  of  mud  and  thatch,  naked 
children  and  semi-naked  adults,  pigs  and 
filth  and  evil  smells.  To-day,  through  the 
influence  of  foreign  capital  and  a slowly 
reviving  commerce,  it  has  grown  to  a po- 
sition of  some  importance.  It  is  also  re- 
garded as  the  healthiest  spot  on  the  Spanish 
Main.  Its  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  and  crooked,  and,  except  for  a few 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  either  choked 
with  sand  or  so  deeply  rutted  by  the  rains 
as  to  be  almost  impassable.  I walked 
through  some  of  the  back  streets,  where 
the  washouts  left  by  last  season's  rains 
were  so  deep  that  the  narrow  shelf  they 
call  a sidewalk  was  nearly  on  a level  with 
my  shoulder,  and  I have  more  inches 
than  most.  The  houses  in  the  business 
district  are  generally  two  stories  in  height, 
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with  the  barred,  overhanging  balconies  so 
characteristic  of  this  country.  Back  in  the 
residential  parts  they  shrink  modestly  to 
one  story,  with  the  tall  windows  either 
barred  like  a prison  or  built  out  in  a sort 
of  picturesque  cage,  the  wooden  framework 
and  intersecting  spindles  and  grills  painted 
green  andtred,  usually,  but  sometimes  a blue 
that  for  sheer  violence  surpasses  anything 
I have  ever  seen. 

There  is  one  good  hotel,  among  a lot 
of  very  bad  ones.  One  enters  through  a 
massive  door  into  a cool,  roomy,  flag- 
paved  court,  and,  passing  up  a flight  of 
wide  stairs,  comes  out  upon  a gallery  or 
balcony  which  runs  around  the  four  sides 
of  the  patio  and  leads  to  the  various  rooms. 
Along  this  gallery  there  were  many  flower- 
ing plants,  through  the  leaves  of  which 
there  are  glimpses  of  a charming  patio, 
of  strange  little  latticed  windows  and  sun- 
splashed  walls. 

In  the  evening  there  is  practically  no 
street  life,  but  Barranquilla  boasts  of  one 
very  good  cafd,  which  I found  picturesque 
and  interesting.  The  tables  are  scattered 
about  a very  large  arcaded  patio,  among 
palms  and  orange-trees  and  giant  ferns; 
there  were  swarthy  card-players,  very  much 
in  earnest,  seated  about  the  tables  under 
the  arches;  the  soft  lights  glinted  among, 
the  leaves;  there  was  the  lilt  of  a woman’s 
laughter  and  the  soft  babel  of  voices  speak- 
ing a foreign  tongue;  overhead  the  stars, 
and  somewhere  the  distant  strumming  of 
a guitar. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  at  ten  o’clock, 

I found  the  great  door  closed  and  bolted 
and  not  a light  to  be  seen.  My  knocking 
awoke  thunderous  echoes  both  without 
and  within,  and  presently  the  door  swung 
ponderously  just  far  enough  to  admit  me, 
and  closed  again  on  groaning  hinges.  By 
the  dim  candle-light  in  a far  corner  I saw 
the  yawning  half-breed  porter  roll  himself 
in  a strip  of  blanket  and  curl  up  on  the 
stone  flagging  of  the  court  , and  with  nothing 
to  light  me  but  the  rays  of  the  moon  I 
climbed  the  resounding  stairways  through 
patches  of  silver  light  and  inky  gloom. 

It  may  be  just  as  well  to  mention  here 
that  when  I paid  eighty  dollars  to  ride 
the  seventeen  miles  from  Savanilla  to 
Barranquilla  I was  not  guilty  of  such  reck- 
less extravagance  as  may  at  first  glance 
appear;  also,  that  when  the  agent  at  the 
latter  place  charged  me  forty  dollars  for 


riding  back  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
car,  he  merely  suffered  from  an  astonish- 
ing lapse  of  memory,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  he  needed  the  money. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Colombian  dollar, 
or  peso,  has  depreciated  until  it  is  worth 
just  exactly  one  cent  in  United  States  cur- 
rency, and  there  being  no  room  left  for 
the  centavo  of  old,  it  has  vanished  utterly 
from  the  reckoning  of  man.  There 
are  no  silver  coins  whatever,  and  after  a 
little  bargaining  one  is  apt  to  accumulate 
an  astonishing  number  of  yellow  bills — 
tens,  twenties,  fifties,  and  hundreds. 
Then  there  steals  insidiously  over  one  the 
peculiar  exaltation  of  the  wealthy,  and  it 
causes  not  a single  pang  to  pay  five  dol- 
lars for  a shine  or  to  toss  away  ten  dollars 
for  a bottle  of  ginger-pop. 

I arrived  back  in  Savanilla  and  then 
came  a journey  by  sea  of  one  more  star- 
lit night,  and  in  the  half-light  of  early  morn- 
ing we  passed  through  waters  of  wonderful 
translucent  blue,  between  the  grim  old 
fortresses  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Cartagena.  This  is  one  of  the 
noteworthy  harbors  of  the  world,  and  one 
cannot  help  speculating  on  the  advantages 
Which  would  accrue  to  commerce  if  it  were 
situated  on  the  coast  of  a real  live  country. 
It  extends  northeast  by  southwest,  it  is 
over  eight  miles  long,  and  is  completely 
landlocked.  It  is  estimated  that  all  the 
navies  of  the  world  might  safely  ride  at 
anchor  there,  and  a most  beautiful  anchor- 
age it.  is.  In  former  days  there  were  two 
entrances,  the  Bocca  Cliica  (Small  Mouth), 
which  is  still  used,  and  the  Bocca  Grande, 
or  Big  Mouth,  which  lies  much  nearer  the 
city.  Because  of  this  fact  it  was  decided 
to  fill  it  up,  for  experience  had  taught  the 
ancient  dons  that  it  gave  too  easy  access 
to  the  treasure  - chests  of  Spain,  as  the 
buccaneers  of  the  Indies  and  the  English 
privateers  had  more  than  once  demon- 
strated. Accordingly,  a few  worthless  old 
galleons  were  loaded  with  stone  and  scrap 
iron,  steered  out  to  the  channel,  and  sunk, 
while  the  chinks  were  filled  with  anything 
that  would  stay  put.  This  added  somewhat 
to  the  always  doubtful  security  of  the 
treasures  awaiting  shipment  in  the  city, 
and  it  also  rendered  that  portion  of  the 
harbor  a safer  anchorage,  serving  as  a sort 
of  breakwater  to  catch  the  surges  that  roll 
in  under  the  lash  of  a northerly  gale  and 
break  in  line  upon  line  of  angry  white. 
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Through  this  great } beautiful,  empty 
harbor  we  .slowly  sailed,  passing  an  occa- 
sional native  eanoa,  yawl-rigged  and  very 
picturesque,  the  bow  and  stern  high  and 
pointed  and  covered  with  rudely  painted 
stars  and  moons  and  all  the  odds  and  etuis 
of  primitive  fancy,  past  two  tiny  native 
villages  huddled  close  down  to  the  water  s 
edge,  the  new  thatch  on  some  of  the  huts 
showing  a dull  bronze  against  the  dark 
gTeen  of  the  forest.  Behind  one  of  these 
villages  and  just  over  a densely  wooded 
ridge  a tiny  column  of  smoke  marks  the 
location  of  Cartagena’s  leper  colony. 

There  is  one  promontory  covered  with 
a dense  jungle  growth  that  virtually  marks 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  outer 
and  the  inner  harbor,  and  the  steady  on- 
ward march  of  the  jungle  is  shown  here  and 
there  where  detached  groups  of  mangroves 
thrust  their  heads  above  the  water,  some  of 
them  many  yards  from  shore. 

As  we  swung  slowly  around  this  point 
there,  suddenly  right  before  us,  lay  the 
ancient  battle-scarred  old  city,  girt  about 
with  yellow  walls,  its  domes  and  spires 
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and  crumbling  watch-towers  bathed  in  the 
morning  light.  Beyond  the  overhanging 
purple  mists  lay  the  one-time  fabled  land  of 
El  Dorado,  wrapped  in  a golden  atmosphere 
of  mystery.  Somewhere  beyond  those'  tropic 
forests  and  that  faint  line  of  hills,  some- 
where beyond  those  still  lagoons  steaming  in 
the  morning  light,  their  wreaths  of  mist 
waving  like  ghostly  banners,  lay  that  shin- 
ing lure  on  which  for  almost  two  centuries 
had  been  centered  the  hopes  ami  lusts  of 
that  vast  army  of  adventurous  souls  who 
sailed  blithely  away  from  the  shores  of 
Spain,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all  ob- 
sessed with  the  single  idea  of  speedy  and 
fabulous  wealth,  and  many,  nay,  most  of 
them,  destined  to  be  swallowed  utterly  bv 
the  insatiable  jungle  or  to  disappear  forever 
behind  the  sphinx-like  precipices  oi  the 
Andes.  “Those  who  make  haste  to  be 
rich  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows/’  That  dream  city  of  porphyry 
and  alabaster,  of  ebony  and  cedar,  of 
silver  and  gold  and  ivory,  cost  Spain  atone 
more  lives  than  all  her  m her  conquests  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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However,  there  were  compensations,  and 
those  of  no  mean  order,  for  before  long 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Incas,  the 
vast  riches  of  the  Andean  mines,  the  treas- 
ures of  Los  Teques  and  Barota  and  Potosi 
came  pouring  in  a golden  flood  down  to  the 
Caribbean  shore,  and  Caracas  and  La 
Guayra,  Porto  Bello,  and  Cartagena  sprang 
suddenly  into  being,  the  latter  destined 
to  outstrip  all  of  the  others  in  wealth 
and  romance.  Founded  in  1533,  Cartagena 
began  almost  at  once  to  contribute  to  the 
romantic  history  of  the  world.  In  a short 
time  her  storehouses  were  bursting  with 
chests  of  treasure  destined  for  the  in- 
satiable coffers  of  the  king,  and  the  gal- 
leons arriving  from  Spain  heaped  upon 
her  quays  bales  of  the  richest  fabrics 
and  everything  demanded  by  necessity  or 
luxury.  In  those  fat  times  the  eyes  of 
every  greedy  adventurer  with  a sail  above 
him  and  a plank  beneath  began  to  turn 
thitherward,  and  what  the  Spaniard  secured 
by  treachery  and  inhuman  atrocities  from 
the  poorly  armed  Indians  was  in  turn 
wrested  from  him  in  no  gentle  manner. 
Thus  the  narrow  streets  of  Cartagena  were 
not  infrequently  converted  into  a shambles, 
while  from  the  balconies  and  the  barred 
windows  the  women,  fascinated,  in  huddled 
groups  watched  with  fear-struck  eyes  the 
bloody  work,  and  the  king’s  coffers  some- 
times waited  a weary  while. 

Eleven  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  city  the  French  were  there  with  fire  and 
sword.  In  1585  Sir  Francis  Drake  added 
to  his  already  long  list  of  victories  over 
the  Spanish  by  capturing  and  sacking  the 
city,  carrying  away  an  immense  treasure. 
Again  in  1697  the  French  were  there,  this 
time  with  a horde  of  buccaneer  allies.  The 
treachery  of  De  Pointis,  the  French  com- 
mander, and  the  subsequent  resacking  of 
the  place  by  his  disappointed  dupes,  the 
buccaneers,  has  been  often  told.  The 
amount  of  loot  taken  was  so  vast  as  to 
almost  pass  belief,  and  gives  an  inkling  of 
the  wealth  and  luxury  that  were  crowded, 
along  with  all  their  attendant  vices,  within 
those  heavy  walls.  In  1741  Evelyn  Vernon, 
Esq.,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  Majesty’s  vessels  in 
the  West  Indies,  laid  siege  on  the  water, 
together  with  a force  under  Major-General 
Wentworth  and  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  on  land, 
for  a space  of  two  months,  battering  away 
with  bomb  and  solid  shot  and  frequent 


assault;  unable  to  penetrate  the  walls, but 
leaving  enduring  marks  everywhere,  and 
contributing  largely  to  make  the  great 
fort  of  San  Philipe  the  crumbled  ruin  that 
it  is  to-day. 

During  the  hundred  years  that  inter- 
vened betwreen  the  assaults  of  Drake  and  De 
Pointis  the  buccaneers  grew  to  be  a terrible 
and  constant  menace  to  Spanish  commerce, 
and  they  are  credited  with  having  made 
several  raids  upon  Cartagena  and,  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor.  There  are  stories 
to  the  effect  that  Morgan  entered  the  town 
and  sailed  away  with  his  ships  deep  laden 
with  loot.  But  while  his  success  in  turning 
Porto  Bello  and  Panama  inside  out  is  com- 
mon enough  history,  I can  find  no  authentic 
mention  of  any  similar  exploit  at  Carta- 
gena. It  had  trouble  enough  without  that. 

Cartagena  is  built  on  a low,  sandy  island, 
and  at  one  time  was  separated  by  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  water  from  the  adjoining 
island.  This  narrow  water  served  admi- 
rably as  a moat  in  the  ancient  times  and 
was  spanned  by  a number  of  drawbridges. 
Of  course  these  disappeared  along  with  the 
gate-houses  and  barbicans;  the  moat  has 
been  filled  in  except  for  a narrow  ditch  here 
and  there,  and  nothing  remains  to  tell  of 
those  things  except  the  long,  narrow  slits 
in  the  walls  and  the  great  bronze  wheels 
(now  covered  with  a beautiful  patina) 
through  and  over  which  ran  the  drawbridge 
chains.  The  adjoining  island,  on  wiiich  is 
situated  the  Barrio,  or  suburb  of  Jetsemani, 
is  also  walled  around  its  outer  edge,  thus 
forming  an  additional  defense;  this  is  sep- 
arated from  the  mainland  by  a wider 
channel,  spanned  by  bridges  that  were  once 
heavily  fortified,  although  nothing  remains 
now  but  some  massive  parapets  and  a 
guard-house  or  two.  On  the  mainland,  and 
a scant  mile  away,  are  the  grim  ruins  of 
San  Philipe,  crowning  a low  hill;  while 
still  beyond  is  a long,  precipitous  ridge  that 
ends  in  an  almost  sheer  drop  of  nearly  six 
hundred  feet.  On  the  very  end  and  edge 
of  this  Ls  the  ancient  monastery  of  La 
Popa,  now  unused  and  falling  into  ruin. 
One  of  the  bare  old  cells  is  occupied  by  a 
religious  recluse  wrho  has  tired  of  the  vice 
and  evil  ways  of  mankind  and  lives  there 
in  solitary  communion  with  his  God. 
Close  by,  a huge  black  cross  rears  itself 
against  the  sky,  a warning  to  the  wicked 
in  the  valley  belowr,  a symbol  to  the  devout. 

The  walls  and  fortifications  ware  built 
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qfi  fifty -nine  millioo  tlsliarsi.  Tfcjey'  Vary  yikto  rife'  /dp-sing  ortes*  of  Holy  Week,  and 
ffanTteronty'  t<i  forty  feet  in  ffeqjfr*.  '•  biiginGitfi  was  entirely  suspended-  From 

many  feet  in  thickness..  Behind  the  parti-*  Thnr?r^y  .noun  till  Sauinhiy  mortiing  not 
'ti*i.  wit!;  it;-)  ancient,  embrasures,  or  fit'*  even  a. carriage  or  a putum-ml  donkey  was 
nfcllw*.  and  nidcly  spiayed  loophole*,  the  pemtitted  upon  the  street.*,  which  were 
banquette  tor  platform  on  which  the  (tiled  with  people  upon  whom  the  solemn 
soldier  stood  'in  deliver  his  shot)  Varies  sign ilieunee  of  the  time  seemed  to  weigh 
from  four  to  fifteen  feel  in  width,  except  in  imvUy'-  There  wen1  tong  files  of  pret* 
one  part  dyer  they  fey  senoritas  innrcldng  soberly  to  ehureh, 

jnoriBt  and.  ttmgtwinroy  hero  Ife  ifl;  Wide  eltxd  all  ill  white,  and  attended  by  blaok- 
enotigh  fop  fifty.  soldiers  to  nuivli  abreast,  gowned)  sharpK^cd  duennas;  1 hero  were 
Here  al®  are  the  entrances  to  long,  echoing  many  groups  of  young  gallants,  their 
galleries  that  slope  down  into  the  interior  ."■.pride  of  gorgeous  raiment  struggling  trifb 
«nd  ttceeHs  to  fiie  other  parte  of  Ute'  (he  traditions  ut  the  day,  trying  k> 
fortifications.  It  is  said  tlwif  all.  the  out*  look  property  impressed  in  spite  of  that 
Jyjitg  forts  and  aro  vunaecttHl  by  bewildering  Bjm>  .of  glancing  hlat1!  eyes 

La  pissing  on  the  other  side  pf  the  way,”  there 
Papa.  The  churches  :uui  tin-  Inquisition  wort*  pibi^siwfdt  df  stiKicntsi  of  f lie  varioda 
building  were  also  included  in  ihttfe  ays-  holy  orderin'  M'nefc  united  priests,  and  sads 
tern  of  secret,  communication,  and  the  faced  nuns*  Eeligious  pageants  filled  the 
entrances  to  these  gloomy  paasa.gewatys!  nkrroW  streets.'  from  house  to  house,  the 
may  still  bo  seen  and  even  penetrated  for  wailing  nptva  pfdifge  ahd/Mj^rirri5  rising 
quite  a distaiuie;  owing  in  piti'alls,  debris  mid  falling  and  d\rng  away  on  '.lie  breeze, 
atid  poisonous  reptiles,  it  is  not.  a safe  or  Headed  by  prhsstsi*  a m t ee  n ser - bear  erife  they 
pk*KiMt  thing  io  do.  The  banquette  is  wound  Slowly  along,  1 iw-  votaries  nil  in 
reached  from  ihe  ground  level,  souKlitne*  funereal  black  anti  bejuing  aloft  or;  r.traiD- 
by  wide,  sloping  planes  of  solid  masonry,  big  shoulders,  iri  clouds  of  fine  dust  mid  in 
and  sometimes  by  narrow  and  steep  flights  blistering  'herd,  the  grwiC  images  of  the 
of  £tep$. '.  ritdfelj •'  feuijt  fend. • rounded ; and  at  CSmrob;  i^tthense  cflirven  rmufixvs  and 
every  angle  of  the  wall  are  the  picturesque  sculfAurod  jlinstfgtjon.s  qC  f(ie  Tragedy  of 
watch-towers,  some  fairly  well  prefer, vtsd  the  Cross.  Unpleasantly  realistic  us  some 
and  op^sf^J^, Vadjli&hlih#' p'f  quite  4e-  of  these  wefe  upon  elose  inspection,  when 
molishisi  Within  these  walk  the  city  has  seen  .from  'a -distance  -they  looked  like  great 
lain  with  tint  few  vintages  since  its  begin-  jewels  of  tuuny  colors,  horiio  forward  on  a 
niug.  The  narrow . streets  ami  ancient;-  black  strewn]  ofljurti.'inity.  -wayibgsloW- 
buikliiigs  all  S|H>ak  ol  limes  far  icnuio-  1;.-  lYom  side  ",  side,  di"  gold  with  which 
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strange  manifestations  attending  its  pro- 
duction* The  legend,  as  it  is  told  by  people 
of  various  ranks  and  habits,  naturally  varies 
considerably  in  detail,  but  I will  give,  as 
nearly  as  I can,  the  version  of  the  common 
people,  to  whom  it  is  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  faith: 

Years  and  years  ago  there  fell  upon 
the  city  a period  of  great  trial,  for  the 
pestilence  walked  abroad  and  many  were 
sick  and  more  were  dead,  and  it  seemed 
i\$  if  God  had  forgotten;  the  faith  of  the 
people  wavered  and  hope  was  almost  gone. 
One  Hack  day  the  good  bishop,  wearied 
with  his  labors  among  sick  and  dying, 
faint  at  heart  with  the  fearful  sights  and 
noisome  odors  of  the  city,  sought  relief  upon 
the  strip  of  yellow  beach  beyond  the  walls, 
where  the  breezes  blew  clean  and  sweet 
from  the  broad  bosom  of  the  sea. 

As  he  walked  in  sore  perplexity,  there 
came  to  him  along  the  yellow  sands  a 
stranger,  who  seemed  to  move  in  a mist  of 
light  and  upon  whose  face  there  rested  the 
calm  of  perfect  understanding.  Because  of 
the  majesty  of  this  stranger’s  presence  the 
good  bishop  forcboro  to  question,  and  they 
two  drew  together  in  communion,  and  the 
good  bishop  told  of  the  terror  of  the  afflicted 
city  and  of  the  doubt  and  the  ebbing  fait  hi. 
Whereupon  the  stranger  turned,  and  point- 
ing to  a huge  piece  of  driftwood  rolling  in 
the  surge  at  their  feet,  asked  that  it  he 
carried  to  the  ancient  monastery,  and 
thither  directed  his  own  footsteps.  And 
the  wood  was  brought,  by  order  of  the  good 
bbhop,  who  never  questioned,  on  the 
shoulders  of  many  slaves  who  staggered 
under  its  weight.  Then  this  self-invited 
guest,  this  stranger  of  majestic  mien,  asked 
that  it  be  placed  in  one  of  the  many  cells, 
the  which  being  done  he  entered  in  himself, 
and  all  the  place  was  glorified  as  he  passed 
along.  Now  he  asked  that  no  one  disturb 
him  and  that  the  door  he  dosed  and  locked 
from  without,  which  was  done  before  the 
eyes  of  many,  for  the  presence  of  the  calm 
stranger  who  moved  in  a mist  of  light 
quickly  became  known  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  vast  old  monastery,  and  the  good 
monks  gathered,  expecting  a miracle,  and 
there  was  a silent  throng  at  the  great  street 
door. 

In  Hie  quiet  of  the  little  cell  the  stranger 
wrought  for  three  days  and  nights,  for  he 
could  be  heard  from  without,  and  for  three 
days  and  nights  he  fasted,  for  neither 


they  were  richh  ornamented  glittering  and 
Ha-iniig  in  fl.r  tropic  sunlight 

One  of  these  crucifixes  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  not  only  because  of  its 
miraculous  powers,  but  on  account  of  the 
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It  also  occurs  to  me,  in  view  of  other 
things  that  I have  heard  and  seen  from 
my  balcony,  that  balconies  in  general  are 
great  incentives  to  love-making.  Apropos 
of  which  I am  moved  to  tell  tales  out 
of  school.  The  day  that  I first  noticed 
them,  he  was  standing  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  narrow  sidewalk  just  down  the  street 
from  my  window,  and  she,  a pretty,  dark- 
haired slip  of  a girl,  leaned  gracefully  on 
the  rail  of  a balcony  opposite,  high  above 
him.  They  were  talking  softly  and  ear- 
nestly, and  it  needed  only  a glance  to  tell 
that  they  had  passed  together,  hand  in 
hand,  so  to  speak,  into  a rose-tinted  world 
of  illusions.  Suddenly,  from  the  rude 
world  of  material  things  there  entered 
through  a tall  window  at  the  girl’s  back 
a stout,  hook-nosed  elderly  woman,  mother 
or  duenna,  I know  not  which.  She  seemed 
not  to  have  noticed  the  little  play  and  sat 
heavily  down,  as  if  for  all  time.  The 
young  gallant  stepped  swiftly  back  into  a 
great  arched  doorway  and  stood  there 
quietly  in  the  shadows,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
object  of  his  devotion.  She  gave  no  sign 
of  nervousness  or  annoyance  at  the  interrup- 
tion, and,  without  changing  her  position  or 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  shadowy  archway, 
continued  flirting  her  fan  languidly  back  and 
forth,  but  with  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
peculiarly  significant  movement. 

At  last  I began  to  be  mystified  by  that 
fixed,  intent  look  of  these  two  gazing  motion- 
less upon  each  other,  as  if  wholly  fascinated. 
What  weird  love-making  is  this?  thought 
I.  Have  they  hypnotized  each  other  and 
then  forgotten  how  to  break  the  spell? 
Just  then  the  young  man,  partly  turning, 
brought  one  of  his  hands  into  view,  and  the 
mystery  was  one  no  longer.  The  supple 
fingers  were  flying  like  mad,  forming  letters 
and  words  with  such  incredible  swiftness 
that  I could  only  stand  and  marvel.  Day 
after  day  this  same  little  comedy  was 
enacted  with  trifling  variations,  and  good- 
ness only  knows  what  burning  messages 
passed  thus  silently  between  those  two. 
Later  I discovered  this  to  be  a general  cus- 
tom, both  men  and  women  being  adepts  in 
that  language  of  the  hands. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Plaza  Bolivar 
stands  what  was  to  me  the  most,  interesting 
building  in  Cartagena,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  South  America 
during  the  awful  years  when  that  insti- 
tution flourished.  Here  in  this  building 


the  judges  of  the  Holy  Office  issued  their 
ruthless  decrees,  and  before  them,  it  is  said, 
from  first  to  last,  there  passed  no  less 
than  four  hundred  thousand  heretics,  to 
receive  their  sentences.  The  main  part  of 
the  building  is  now  used  as  a warehouse 
and  residence  by  one  of  Cartagena’s 
wealthy  citizens,  but  the  long,  vaulted, 
sinister  torture-room  is  shown,  divested  of 
its  instruments,  which  are  preserved  in  a 
museum  in  Madrid.  All  but  one,  for  in  a 
window  of  the  cathedral  just  across  the 
Plaza,  and  even  with  the  sidewalk,  may  be 
seen  the  ancient  bed  of  torture,  the  close- 
set  bars  and  the  cruel,  twisted  prongs  with 
which  it  is  thickly  studded  still  showing 
signs  of  the  awful  heat  to  which  it  was 
submitted  when  it  was  being  prepared  for 
its  victims.  One  corner  of  this  torture- 
room  is  walled  up  in  a very  curious  fashion, 
obviously  in  no  relation  to  the  construction 
of  the  building.  Neither  the  present  owner 
nor  any  of  his  predecessors  has  had  the 
temerity  or  the  curiosity  to  break  down 
that  mysterious  wall,  so  that  no  one  knows 
what  horror  of  those  dark  days  lies  there 
concealed.  The  judgment  - room  is  also 
shown,  and  the  rail  or  bar  before  which 
the  victims  were  brought  for  sentence 
stands  in  its  place,  crumbling  and  worn 
by  Heaven  knows  what  tortured  hands. 
The  narrow  stairway  down  which  the  black- 
robed  judges  came  from  the  chamber  above 
is  unaltered,  and  so  is  the  narrow,  heavily 
studded  oak  door  that  led  to  the  dungeons. 

They  are  below  the  street,  and  the  little, 
round,  barred  windows  are  to-day  just  as 
they  were  in  that  dark  past,  and  must  have 
been  pitifully  inadequate  to  let  in  light  and 
air  to  those  unfortunate  souls.  The  damp 
stone  floors  are  littered  now  with  bales  of 
goods  and  the  bats  fly  squeaking  along  the 
vaulted  roof.  Kingsley  mentions  this  grim 
pile  in  his  Westward  Ho!  and  here  Frank 
Leigh  and  the  beautiful  Rose  of  Torridge 
were  tortured  and  sentenced  to  death.  , 

The  Bastile  of  the  Inquisition  was  under 
the  glacis  of  the  ancient  fort  of  San  Lazare, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bocca  Chica,  and 
the  little,  barred  door  that  gives  access 
to  corridors  and  cells  may.  be  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer.  It  is  just  inside  the 
entrance  to  the  moat,  and  is  slightly  above 
the  water  level.  It  can  only  be  entered 
from  a boat.  The  galleries  are  dark,  damp, 
and  evil-smelling,  and  from  a little  way  in 
they  slope  down  to  a considerable  depth 
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traits  of  the  patriot  martyrs  who  were  shot 
to  death  in  front  of  this  gate  by  a file  of 
Royalist  soldiers  during  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  from  them  the  walk  takes  its 
name,  the  Camellon  de  los  Martires.  Here 
on  the  seaward  side  is  situated  the  market- 
place, which  in  the  early  morning  is  well 
worth  visiting. 

The  bay  comes  close  in  along  the  side 
of  the  market,  and  the  shore  is  lined  with 
the  long  native  canoas  and  boles  (or  smali 
“dug-outs”),  gaily  decorated  at  the  prow 
and  stern,  and  piled  with  brightly  colored 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  with  every  con- 
ceivable marketable  thing. 

Pigs  tethered  by  the  legs  to  mast  or 
thwart  grunt  contentedly  in  the  shadow 
cast  by  a ragged  bit  of  sail  stretched  as  an 
awning;  melancholy  groups  of  turkeys  are 
tethered  in  like  manner,  their  heads  cast 
dowm  in  utter  dejection;  great  wicker  crates 
are  packed  tightly  with  clucking  fowl,  rough 
cages  of  native  make  filled  with  wise-looking 
parrots;  and  tied  here  and  there  and  every- 
where are  monkeys  of  every  brand  and  de- 
scription. Squatted  on  the  ground  near  their 
boats,  the  women  smoke  long,  thin,  black 
cigars  and  gossip  volubly,  Or  over  a tiny 
fire  and  a little  heap  of  stones  cook  their 


simple  meals.  Standing  patiently  in  the 
broiling  sun,  among  piles  of  earthen  jars 
and  native  baskets,  are  donkeys  without 
number,  who  every  once  in  a while  add  their 
infernal  “hee-haw^”  to  the  chattering, 
squawking,  grunting  babel. 

Not  far  from  the  main  gate,  inside  the 
walls  and  close  under  them,  is  the  cocking- 
main,  while  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond, 
near  a smaller  gate,  is  the  Plaza  de  los 
Toros,  or  bull-ring,  and  by  these  dubious 
means  do  the  people  of  this  warlike  old 
town  amuse  themselves. 

In  these  slack  and  unromantic  times  of 
peace  there  is  little  but  the  husk  to  remind 
one  of  the  days  of  Cartagena's  glory.  Only 
the  women  come  here  for  water  now,  bal- 
ancing upon  their  heads  huge  earthen  jars. 
On  these  battle-scarred  walls,  where  the 
grim  steel-clad  warriors  fought  their  bloody 
fights,  the  little  black  children  play  all  day 
in  the  tropic  sunlight.  In  the  quiet  cor- 
ners by  the  crumbling  watch-towers  the 
great,  green  lizards  bask  undisturbed,  and 
on  the  rounded  edges  of  the  merlons,  by  the 
wdde  embrasures,  wdiere  the  great  cannon 
thundered  their  defiances,  the  vultures  sit 
brooding,  their  black  shoulders  humped 
above  their  ugly  heads. 


Heart’s  Tide 

BY  ETHEL  M.  HEWITT 

T THOUGHT  I had  forgotten  you, 

1 So  far  apart  our  lives  were  thrust ! 
?Twas  only  as  the  earth  forgets 
The  seed  the  sowrer  left  in  trust. 

?Twas  only  as  the  creeks  forget 

The  tides  that  left  their  hollows  dry: 
Or  as  the  home-bound  ship  forgets 
Streamers  of  seaweed  drifting  by. 

My  heart  is  earth  that  keeps  untold 
The  secret  of  the  seeds  that  sleep. 

My  thoughts  are  chalices  of  sand; 

Your  memory  floods  them  and  I weep. 
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Impasse 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


MY  only  interest,  ever,  in  the  affair 
that  I am  about  to  discuss  came 
• from  my  old  affection  for  Billy 
Atheling;  and  for  many  years  Billy 
Atheling  has  seemed  to  me  more  dead 
than  most  dead  people.  Before  I get 
through,  it  will  be  seen  why.  I was 
never  interested  in  Mrs.  Atheling,  though 
I tended  to  like  her  because  she  was 
not  beautiful.  A beautiful  woman  may 
have  an  interesting  history  in  spite  of 
herself.  But  if  any  man  fell  in  love 
with  Lois  Atheling,  it  would  have  to  be 
on  the  score  of  something  besides  looks. 
She  hadn’t  even  a good  figure.  Now  the 
worst  is  out.  Even  Bertrand  Rivers 
wouldn’t  accuse  me  of  a sentimental  at- 
titude to  a woman  with  no  particular 
figure.  Mrs.  Atheling  had  charm,  how- 
ever, and,  to  some  extent,  wit.  She 
wouldn’t  have  produced  the  slightest  ef- 
fect on  a jury,  and,  fortunately,  she  never 
had  to  appear  before  one. 

Billy  Atheling  was  an  exceedingly  good 
fellow — such  a good  fellow  that  when  he 
married,  one  more  or  less  took  his  wife 
on  trust.  I had  never  called  much  dur- 
ing* their  brief  married  life — there  isn’t 
much  point  in  calling  on  the  happily 
married — but  after  Billy  died  we  all  more 
or  less  rallied  to  Mrs.  Atheling.  It  was 
pretty  bad  to  have  lost  Billy;  and  she 
hadn’t  any  immediate  family.  I don’t 
know  how  much  the  life  insurance  was, 
but  it  couldn’t  have  given  her  a very 
long  rope.  She  would  have  to  a do  ” 
something — and  obviously  she  didn’t 
know  what.  Her  graces  and  gifts  were 
of  the  unclassifiable,  unmarketable  kind. 
She  was  a charming  Jack-at-all-trades, 
but,  save  in  special  cases,  that  doesn’t 
constitute  a career. 

X wasn’t  sorry — except  for  her — to  hear 
her  say  one  day  when  I dropped  in  at  tea- 
time,  “ I’m  leaving  this.”  “ This  ” was 
their  little  cage  of  a flat  in  which,  high 
above  our  heads,  they  had  perched  and 
swung  so  happily  during  their  years  of 
marriage.  I knew  she  oughtn’t  to  be  af- 
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fording  it;  and  though  one  hated  to  see 
her  dislodged,  one  still  more  hated  the 
notion  of  her  being  unable  to  pay  her 
bills.  “ I can’t  afford  it  any  longer.  And 
now  Maude  wants  me  to  go  there.  It’s 
dear  of  Maude;  for  it  isn’t  as  if  there 
were  anything  I could  do  for  her,  you 
know.” 

She  smiled  her  sweet,  crooked  smile, 
that  came  out  so  well  in  life  and  so  badly 
in  photographs. 

“ Maude  ” I knew  to  be  Mrs.  Edgell, 
a cousin,  on  the  mother’s  side,  of  Mrs. 
Atheling’s.  Mrs.  Edgell  I had  often 
met,  and  I shouldn’t  have  picked  her  out 
for  philanthropy  even  in  its  more  per- 
sonal forms.  She  had  all  the  looks  Lois 
Atheling  hadn’t — all  the  looks  and  all  the 
money.  I don’t  know  how  to  classify  her 
beauty,  except  to  say  that  her  face,  quite 
unlike  Mrs.  Atheling’s,  was  precisely  the 
kind  to  convince  a jury.  She  had  often, 
rather  vaguely,  asked  me  to  come  and  see 
her,  and  I had  sometimes  rather  vaguely 
gone.  She  wasn’t  clever,  but  it  was  al- 
ways good  to  lean  back  and  look  at  her 
across  the  footlights.  Sidney  Edgell,  her 
husband,  I didn’t  like.  He  was  good- 
looking  and  successful  and  spoiled;  and 
I had  just  a suspicion  that  he  was  prob- 
ably a bounder.  I had  never  cared  to 
know  him  well  enough  to  find  out. 

“ That’s  very  nice  for  both  of  you,” 
I ventured.  I thought  Mrs.  Edgell  likely 
to  value  the  companionship  of  Mrs.  Athe- 
ling at  a high  rate : a rate  she  might  pay 
in  cold  cash,  and  all  the  better.  A clever, 
plain,  and  loyal  woman  can  be  of  great 
value  to  an  indiscreet  and  pretty  friend. 
That  is  axiomatic.  And  Mrs.  Edgell  was 
as  indiscreet  as  she  was  pretty;  and  her 
indiscretion  took  the  edge  off  her  am- 
bition. I didn’t  know  just  what  form 
her  ambition  took;  but  I knew  that 
there  was  but  one  fuel  for  any  ambi- 
tion in  New  York — money.  I’ve  always 
wondered  whether  Mrs.  Edgell’s  ambition 
accounted  for  Sidney  Edgell’s  striking 
facades  and  boggled  interiors.  He  knew 
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so  much  better  than  he  buildedl  Perhaps 
it  wasn’t  esthetic  inadequacy;  it  may 
be  that  he  couldn’t  afford  to  put  too 
much  time  on  any  one  building.  They 
line  our  avenues — Sidney  Edgell’s  beauti- 
ful unkept  promises.  He  was  a great  fad 
for  a time,  as  every  one  knows;  and 
though  sooner  or  later  all  his  clients  com- 
plained of  him,  there  was  a decade  when 
every  multimillionaire  and  not  a few  pub- 
lic institutions  wanted  to  show  an  Edgell 
front  to  the  world.  He  ought  to  have 
been  employed  by  all  doubtful  dynas- 
ties to  begin  their  royal  domiciles.  The 
thing  he  could  have  done  to  perfection 
was  an  unfinished  palace — something  with 
splendid  serried  windows  and  cornices  in 
front,  but  very  informal  and  easy  to  ab- 
dicate from  at  the  back.  I told  Mrs. 
Atheling  that  once,  and  she  had  for  it 
a pained  murmur:  “Poor  Sidney,  he 
never  has  time.  There’s  always  some  big 
new  thing  he  doesn’t  dare  let  slip.” 

“ Why  doesn’t  his  wife  insist  on  his 
doing  his  best?” 

Mrs.  Atheling  smiled  her  crooked  smile. 
“ I don’t  think  Maude  ever  goes  in,”  she 
said.  “ She  gets  an  infinite  pleasure  out 
of  just  driving  by.” 

“ No  wonder.  We  all  like  to  drive  by,” 
I said,  bitterly.  “ Make  her  go  in.  The 
Tullibardine  Society,  for  example.” 

Lois  Atheling  shook  her  head.  “Poor 
Sidney!  He  has  a spark  of  genius — but 
what  will  New  York  do  for  genius?  Tal- 
ent is  all  it  can  stand.” 

“ What  will  a frivolous  wife  do  for 
genius  ?”  I returned,  sharply — “ a wife 
who  never  does  go  in  ?” 

“You  shouldn’t  say  that  to  me.” 

“ Because  I’m  in  her  house  ? Ob,  that’s 
one  thing  New  York  does  permit.” 

“ Because  Maude,  though  you  don’t 
know  it,  is  pitifully  capable  of  suffer- 
ing” 

Even  then  I couldn’t  be  serious.  “ An 
ambitious  person  can  always  suffer.” 

“ I don’t  mean  that.  I mean  that  she 
has  a heart — and  uses  it.” 

Mrs.  Atheling  had  risen  and  was  stand- 
ing with  her  back  to  me  at  the  window 
of  her  little  sitting-room.  What  she  saw 
in  the  grimy  areas  that  kept  her  there 
motionless  I could  not  guess.  I rose,  too, 
and  took  my  leave.  It  was  the  only  seri- 
ous conversation  I had  ever  had  with 
Lois  Atheling  about  her  hosts.  I could 


only  take  it  to  mean  that  Mrs.  Edgell 
loved  her  second-rate  husband  in  a first- 
rate  fashion.  That  made  me  a little 
sorry  for  her;  but  I didn’t  any  more,  for 
that  reason,  see  her  frivolous  figure  in 
the  trappings  of  tragedy. 

I drifted  off  to  Europe  soon  after 
that,  a rare  and  beautiful  occasion  for 
a holiday  having  presented  itself.  Once 
in  Europe  one  forgets  a great  deal ; 
chiefly,  perhaps,  the  affairs  of  one's 
friends.  I didn’t  give  Mrs.  Atheling 
a thought  of  my  own  between  London 
and  Tiflis.  Bertrand  Rivers  wrote  me 
once  that  she  and  the  Edgells  seemed  to 
suit  extraordinarily  well,  and  that  Maude 
Edgell  took  her  about  everywhere.  None 
of  us,  he  said,  need  bother  our  heads  any 
more  about  Billy  Atheling’s  widow.  I 
took  his  advice  literally ; and  beyond 
wondering  once  or  twice  how  Billy  Athe- 
ling’s widow  could  console  herself  with 
bridge  and  the  opera,  I quite  ceased  to 
think  of  her. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  things 
about  returning  from  a long  stay  in  Eu- 
rope is  that  one’s  world  at  home  has  so 
changed  its  contours  in  one’s  absence. 
Worse  than  that,  it  expects  you  to  have 
got  up  the  new  topography.  If  you 
haven’t,  they  pity  you  for  a sort  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  I had  braced  myself  for 
being  snubbed,  but  I didn’t  intend  to 
inform  myself  with  any  eagerness.  If 
any  of  the  old  crowd  met  my  steamer,  I 
should  be  glad  and  grateful;  if  they 
had  other  engagements  I should  refuse 
to  be  disappointed. 

Rivers  himself  was  there,  and  the  dear 
Wintons,  who  never  went  abroad,  but 
always  met  and  feasted  the  returning 
travelers.  The  Wintons  left  at  once  after 
engaging  me  for  dinner;  and  Rivers  went 
off  to  arrange  for  a cab.  I was  standing 
on  the  dock  amid  my  luggage,  waiting 
my  turn  a little  drearily,  when  a tall 
woman  walked  slowly  up  and  stopped 
beside  me.  It  was  not  until  she  threw 
back  her  heavy  veil  that  I recognized 
Mrs.  Atheling.  She  held  out  her  hand. 

“ I didn’t  know  you  were  on  this  boat. 
We  all  came  down  to  meet  a friend  of 
Maude’s  and  Sidney’s  — Mr.  Levering. 
Perhaps  you  saw  something  of  him  on 
board — a charming  person.  But  I am 
glad  to  see  you  again,”  she  finished,  with 
irrelevant  cordiality. 
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I looked  at  her  curiously.  I had  seen 
something  of  Levering  on  board — it  was 
off  season  and  the  ship  was  far  from 
crowded.  It  gave  me  rather  a shock  to 
see  Billy  Atheling’s  wife  again  and  to 
find  her  concurring  in  what  seemed  a 
cheap  and  easy  estimate  of  a man  whose 
surface,  I should  have  said,  would  not 
for  long  mislead  the  discerning.  Lever- 
ing was  anything  but  charming,  to  my 
mind.  Yet  I was  glad  to  see  Lois  Athe- 
ling,  though  she  faced  me  with  praise  of 
Levering  on  her  lips.  She  was  changed: 
even  in  this  brief  and  sudden  encoun- 
ter I could  see  that.  She  was  nervous, 
flushed,  glittering,  inconsequent,  as  I had 
never  known  her  to  be,  even  under  the 
strain  of  the  most  recent  grief.  But 
she  did  still  the  thing  that  she  had  al- 
ways done:  she  brought  back  Billy  Athe- 
ling  just  by  being  with  you  and  speak- 
ing to  you.  I liked  having  Billy  brought 
back  to  me,  though  there  was  pain  in 
it ; I approved  profoundly  in  his  wife  her 
power  to  do  it;  and  I was  very  gravely 
glad  to  see  her. 

There  she  stood,  looking  both  smarter 
and  more  spent  than  I had  ever,  in 
her  best  or  her  worst  days,  seen  her. 
We  spoke  irrelevantly  of  one  or  two 
things — even  of  Levering — and  then  my 
inspector  arrived,  and  she  flitted  nervous- 
ly away  to  join  a group  of  three  people 
who,  I thanked  Heaven,  were  just  too  far 
off  for  me  to  bow  to.  She  did  not  ask 
me  to  go  to  see  her,  which  struck  me 
afterward  as  odd,  for  if  I was  ever  sure 
of  anything  it  was  of  her  having  been 
even  more  glad  to  see  me  than  she  said. 

Not  having  been  asked,  I didn’t  go.  If 
she  had  been  alone,  I might  have  gone 
just  for  the  sense  of  that  faint  resuscita- 
tion of  Billy.  But  I didn’t  care  to  have 
Billy  evoked  for  me  by  the  Edgells’  fire- 
side, where  he  would  never,  in  life,  have 
wanted  to  be.  He  had  always  been  quite 
sure  that  Sidney  Edgell  was  a bounder. 
I was  very  busy  that  winter;  it  was 
desperately  easy  not  to  go  anywhere.  The 
stray  things  I heard  said  about  the 
Edgells  were  unpleasant.  If  the  beauti- 
ful Maude  had  a heart,  it  was  evidently 
not  her  husband  who  made  it  beat.  That 
was  one  of  the  things  I heard  occasional- 
ly, though  I am  bound  to  say  that  each 
time  I heard  it  a different  man  was 
brought  into  the  context.  I was  vague- 


ly glad  that  all  the  scandal  was  so  aim- 
less; I didn’t  like  Billy  Atheling’s  wife 
to  be  in  that  boat.  What  people  said  of 
Edgell  was  more  definite:  that  he  was 
drinking  heavily  and  that  he  was  getting 
fewer  commissions. 

Lois  Atheling’s  story  is  one  of  those 
with  which  I have  nothing,  really,  to 
do.  I state  such  heterogeneous  facts  as 
I can  swear  to.  And  how  am  I to  know 
which  of  my  unexplained  facts  is  im- 
portant? That  is  why  I have  painfully 
and  conscientiously  set  down  my  early 
encounters  with  Lois  Atheling.  I can’t 
possibly  make  them  sound  so  casual  as 
they  really  were.  But  I had  somehow  to 
lead  up  to  the  only  encounter  that  wasn’t 
casual — which  was  as  deliberate  on  her 
part,  at  least,  as  a revolver-shot. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  in  late 
April  when  the  case  of  Edgell  vs.  Edgell 
came  up.  I was  surprised  and  disgusted. 
I hate  divorce  cases,  especially  in  the 
classes  that  ought  to  be  able  to  manage 
their  affairs  without  the  intervention  of 
the  law.  Bertrand  Rivers  was  delighted: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  loves  scan- 
dal for  its  own  sake — which  seems  to  me 
like  taking  mud-baths  when. they  haven’t 
been  prescribed  for  you.  I really  love 
the  deep  domesticity  of  the  Wintons;  I’d 
rather  have  measles  in  the  family  any  day 
than  a divorce  case.  But  Rivers  comes 
of  a much-divorced  stock;  and  I dare 
say  he  takes  it  lightly,  for  all  his  mock- 
seriousness  and  his  big  blue  eyes  plump- 
ing horrors  at  you  before  he  has  had 
time  to  open  his  lips.  I love  convention, 
too:  blessed  convention,  that  tends  to 
keep  you  at  a safe  distance  from  un- 
permitted things. 

So  it  was  a bitter  instant  for  me 
when  I opened  the  door  of  my  little 
apartment  one  evening  to  a woman  whom 
I presently  discovered  to  be  Lois  Athe- 
ling. She  threw  back  a heavy  veil,  as 
she  had  months  before  on  the  dock; 
and  I recognized  her  then.  It  was  typ- 
ical of  it  all  that  twice  Lois  Atheling 
should  present  herself  to  me  in  the  guise 
of  an  adventure,  and  then,  with  one  turn 
of  the  hand,  reveal  herself  the  familiar 
unimportant  person  that  she  really  was. 
She  isn’t  important  to  me,  even  now;  and 
I was  never  important  to  her.  If  Billy 
Atheling  could  have  returned  to  me  by 
himself  I should  have  preferred  it  in- 
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finitely.  But  I had  to  recognize  that  she 
carried  him  inseparably  with  her  — a 
weary  wraith  that  followed  her  haltingly 
and  sat  down  before  she  did  in  my  clut- 
tered room. 

I do  not  wish  to  sound  superstitious 
about  Billy  Atheling  and  his  wife.  I 
have  never  had  a fancy  for  keeping  a key- 
hole open  on  the  other  world  to  squint 
through ; and  the  ghost  of  Billy  Atheling 
in  no  sense  figures  in  my  story.  But  I 
should  be  doing  the  situation  a real  in- 
justice by  not  bearing  witness  to  this 
strange  fact:  that  when  one  was  with 
Lois  Atheling  one  had  a sense  of  Billy’s 
reality  such  as  one  never  had  alone.  I 
never  thought  I saw  him,  or  heard  him, 
*or  had  any  communion  with  him;  yet  I 
could  always  have  told  you,  I think,  in 
what  corner  of  the  room  that  shadowy 
constant  reference  to  him  (for  it  could 
have  been  nothing  else)  most  thickly  and 
intensely  displaced  the  impersonal  air. 
At  all  events,  that  strange  property  (I 
don’t  know  what  other  word  to  use)  of 
Lois  Atheling’s  was  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  her,  and  it  always  kept  me 
from  treating  her  like  a stranger.  By 
grace  of  it  she  seemed  his  wife,  not  his 
widow.  ...  I don’t  know  if  I make  my- 
self clear. 

She  sat  down,  and  having  asked  if 
she  wa9  intruding  (what  did  she  expect 
me  to  answer?),  she  threw  off  a long 
wrap  that  hung  about  her  shoulders.  “ I 
have  things  to  say,”  she  began,  vaguely. 
She  twisted  her  head  toward  the  comer 
I have  mentioned  as  if  she,  too,  felt 
Billy  Atheling  impalpably  massed  in 
that  spot. 

“ I suppose  you  know  about  the  di- 
vorce?” 

I nodded.  “ I know  there’s  a suit 
going  on.  That’s  all.”  I was  not  going 
to  spread  Bertrand  Rivers’s  gossip  before 
her  unless  it  wTas  absolutely  necessary. 

“Yes,  Sidney  is  suing  Maude.  He’s 
neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind.  I’m  not  even 
sure  I can  pull  her  through.” 

How  tired  she  looked!  HI  as  I had 
thought  her  months  before,  I thought 
her  in  much  worse  state  now.  The  fever 
had  died  out,  leaving  only  something 
ashen  and  heavy.  With  the  fever  the 
inconsequence  had  gone;  she  didn’t  look 
as  if  she  had  enough  energy  to  bo  in- 
consequent. 


“ I haven’t  read  the  papers,”  I said. 
“ I never  do.  It  may  be  old-maidish  of 
me,  but  I find  that  sort  of  thing  un- 
pleasant— unless  I can  help.”  I finished 
that  way  in  spite  of  myself;  she  seemed 
so  to  need  help. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  blame  you.”  she  said. 
“ I only  read  them  because  I have  to 
know  all  the  dreadful  things  people  can 
say.  One  has  to  know — if  one  is  to  be 
of  any  use.  But  I shouldn’t  expect  my 
worst,  enemy  to  think  I liked  it.”  She 
closed  her  eyes;  she  couldn’t  speak,  evi- 
dently, except  with  effort. 

“Why  the  devil  didn’t  Edgell  keep  it 
out  of  the  papers?”  I asked,  irritably. 
It  had  seemed  to  me  that  his  not  doing 
it  was  the  mark  of  a bounder. 

Mrs.  Atheling  nodded.  “ I know  what 
you  mean — a referee,  instead  of  that 
dreadful  jury,  and  people  going  to  listen, 
and  taking  their  lunches.  . . . Well,  Sid- 
ney just  wouldn’t.  I think  he  wanted  to 
annoy  Maude.  But  Maude  doesn’t  seem 
to  mind.  She  doesn’t  care  about  any- 
th in# — except  to  show  Sidney  that  she 
doesn’t  care  for  him.  If  either  had  pro- 
posed a referee,  the  other  would  have 
objected,  just  to  be  nasty.  I begged  them 
— but  it  didn’t  do  any  good.”  She  sighed 
— a frail,  tired  sigh  that  seemed  more 
exhaustion  than  regret. 

“ Can  people  hate  each  other  to  that 
point  ?”  It  was  a stupid  question.  I 
ought  to  have  said,  can  people  of  our 
class  indulge  their  hate  at  the  expense 
of  all  decency? 

“ Oh  yes,  when  they  loved  each  other 
the  way  Maude  and  Sidney  did.  It  was 
a terrible  love  . . . they  ought  to  have 
died  in  the  midst  of  it  while  it  was  all 
blind  desire.  It  was  blind,”  she  went  on, 
quietly;  “just  groping,  straining  handvS 
clutching  each  other,  and  no  eyes  to  see.” 

The  strangeness  of  her  visit  grew  on 
me  as  her  purpose  delayed  unfolding  it- 
self. Presumably  she  had  wanted  to  ask 
me  something;  but  she  seemed  so  far  to 
have  come  simply  for  the  sake  of  lean- 
ing back  in  that  chair  and  talking  with 
even  explicitness,  expounding  minutely 
with  the  leisure  of  a complete  and  fatal- 
istic fatigue.  She  might  have  been  the 
Historic  Muse  at  the  point  of  death.  I 
didn’t  like  it.  I didn’t  like  her  being 
there,  or,  in  those  circumstances,  Billy 
Atheling’s  being  there,  as  so  ineontro- 
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vertibly  he  was.  Yet  what  was  I to  do? 
In  what  position  would  a man  find  him- 
self if  a woman  wished  to  make  him  a 
confidence  and  for  no  reason  save  his  own 
peace  he  refused?  Her  selecting  me  for 
listener  showed  how  solitary  the  poor 
thing  really  was. 

“ I gather  that  your  sympathy  is  with 
Mrs.  Edgell  ?”  I hardly  put  it  as  a ques- 
tion. Her  own  tone,  so  little  expectant, 
so  little  interrogative,  had  worked  on  me. 
It  was  an  hour,  apparently,  for  state- 
ment of  facts,  for  doubtful  things  put 
tentatively,  as  if  they  might  be  so,  un- 
til sheer  opposing  evidence  should  weigh 
them  down.  It  was  certainly  not  an  hour 
in  which  to  adopt  the  manner  of  the  cross- 
questioner. 

“ My  sympathy  ?”  If  there  was  ever 
scorn  without  bitterness,  Lois  Atheling’s 
voice  held  it  then.  “ I have  no  sympathy 
with  either  one.  They  are  changed  be- 
yond recognition — I don’t  know  them.  I 
live  in  a muddle  of  facts — things  my 
senses  tell  me  are  true.  I haven’t  an 
explanation  to  give  to  anybody — not  even 
to  myself.  I tell  you,  I don’t  know  these 
people  who  are  fighting  like  fishwives.  I 
never  lived  with  people  like  that : I never 
lived  with  them . And,  oh,  never  again 
speak  to  me  of  love!  It’s  too  horrible.” 
The  adjuration  was  flung  not  at  me,  but 
at  the  whole  peopled  world. 

“ You  said  you  hoped  to  pull  her 
through.” 

“ I think  she  has  suffered  more 
than  he.” 

“ Then  I take  it  you  have  at  least  more 
pity  for  her.” 

“Not  precisely,  no.  There’s  no  ques- 
tion of  where,  conventionally,  the  pity 
ought  to  be.  But  Maude  has  a kind  of 
anesthesia — it’s  like  a malady.  And  Sid- 
ney is  feeling  everything  all  at  once.” 

“ Then — ” I was  a little  bewildered 
by  her  inferences. 

She  bent  forward  and  rested  her  head 
on  her  hand. 

“ Maude’s  lost,  you  see.”  She  was 
working  it  all  out  wearily  there  before 
me;  rather,  she  had  worked  it  out  al- 
ready and  was  mechanically  repeating  the 
process,  while  the  fire  illumined  her  face 
only  to  reveal  it  as  a home  of  immitigable 
shadows.  “ Lost — and  I mustn’t  help.” 

“ Mustn’t  help  ?”  I could  only  lead  her 
gently  on. 


“ Mustn’t  help  to  push  her  down.  If 
she  can  save  her  reputation  formally,  it 
will  be  something  to  the  good.  At  all 
events,  it’s  unthinkable  I should  prevent 
her  saving  it.” 

“You  mean  Most,’  then — how?” 

“Oh,  utterly  lost:  envouiee  by  that 
horrible  man.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  ‘ charming’  Mr. 
Levering  ?” 

“‘  Charming’?” 

“ That  is  what  you  called  him  the  last 
time  I saw  you  — on  the  dock  when  I 
landed.” 

“What  does  it  matter  what  I said?” 
A note  of  passion,  for  the  first  time,  rose 
and  died  in  her  thin  voice.  “ It’s  what  I 
should  say  to-morrow  and  the  next  day 
and  the  day  after  that.  But  I didn’t 
come  here  to-night  to  say  it  to  you.” 

“ Then  I gather — ” 

“You  may  * gather’ — everything.  It’s 
not  Maude  who’ll  deny  it  — except  in 
the  court -room,  to  madden  and  baffle 
Sidney.” 

“ He’s  clever,”  she  went  on.  “ He  was 
clever  enough  to  understand  all  about 
Maude  and  Sidney  and  to  act  accordingly. 
It  would  have  done  no  man  any  good  to 
make  vulgar  love  to  Maude  Edgell.  So 
he  didn’t.  He  made  it  like  a troubadour. 
She  thought  he  understood  all  the  things 
that  Sidney  didn’t.  Perhaps  he  did.  But 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
Oh,  love — don’t  speak  to  me  of  it !”  She 
repeated  the  phrase  with  a faint  fierce- 
ness. 

“ Is  he  ready  to  chuck  her  now  ?” 

“He’ll  never  chuck  her.  He’s  mad 
about  her.  She  will  give  her  flesh  for 
the  sake  of  her  soul,  and  he’ll  take  her 
soul  for  the  sake  of  her  flesh.  But  he 
can’t  marry  her,  even  if  the  divorce  goes 
through.  His  wife  won’t  let  him  go.  She 
hates  him,  but  she’s  ready  to  give  every- 
thing— to  be,  literally,  Griselda — for  the 
sake  of  keeping  him  and  Maude  from 
anything  like  peace.  Do  you  realize — I 
never  realized  it — how  much  is  done  in 
this  world  for  sheer,  black  spite?” 

I had  realized  it  academically,  but 
never  so  vitally  as  at  that  moment  when 
Lois  Atheling  sat  before  me,  beaten  and 
broken  by  the  clash  of  passions  that  were 
killing  her  quite  incidentally — a by-vic- 
tim of  their  sword-play.  These  people 
hadn’t  gone  out  of  their  way  to  maim 
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Lois  Atheling:  they  had  simply  struck 
through  her  at  some  one  behind,  as  if 
she  had  been  an  irrelevant  wraith  in 
vapory  garments.  And  Billy  Atheling 
was  helpless,  he  seemed,  in  his  corner,  to 
say : his  feet  bound  down  by  grave-clothes, 
his  strong  hands  dissolving  in  the  tomb. 

“ Then  she’s  lost — just  how?”  I was 
sure  Mrs.  Atheling  meant  something  be- 
sides conventional  morality. 

She  proceeded  to  make  it  clearer. 
“ Her  will  is  dead.  She’s  like  those 
silly  people  who  are  hypnotized  on  the 
stage  before  big,  grinning  audiences. 
Only  in  this  case  it  isn’t  trivial  or  laugh- 
able. There’s  nothing  she  wouldn’t  do 
if  James  Levering  suggested  it  to  her. 
And  you  can  imagine  the  things  he  has 
suggested.  ...  A poor  creature,  with  all 
her  reticence  gone,  in  the  hands  of  a mad 
hypnotist.” 

I wrinkled  my  eyebrows.  I am  still 
old-fashioned  enough  to  dislike  scientific 
evasions  of  ethics.  Mrs.  Atheling  evi- 
dently understood. 

“ I don’t  mean  anything  charlatanish. 
I mean — he  has  caught  her  soul  like  that. 
She  sees  Sidney  just  as  a disgusting  ob- 
stacle— something  very  big  and  not  quite 
decent,  in  the  middle  of  the  path;  some- 
thing she  mustn’t  even  condescend  to 
think  about.  That’s  what  the  man  has 
done  with  his  sonnets!  I don’t  say  that 
he  hasn’t  lost  his  head,  too.  They  are 
like  the  big  duet  in  an  Italian  opera.  . . . 
But  while  they’re  despising  Sidney,  they 
don’t  know  what  he  is  capable  of.  They 
just  don’t  know.  They’d  scorn  to  find 
out.” 

“ Do  you  know  ?” 

She  shifted  her  position  slightly — sup- 
ported her  cheek  with  her  other  hand. 
She  seemed  too  tired  to  lift  her  head. 
“ I’ve  unloaded  his  pistols.  I’ve  emptied 
the  whiskey  decanter  through  the  back 
window  at  midnight.  I’ve  slipped  in  and 
put  safety  razors  on  his  dressing-table 
and  stolen  the  others.  Oh  yes,  I know.” 

I was  shocked.  “ Mrs.  Atheling,  I 
don’t  know  Edgell  well — I never  liked 
him — but  isn’t  all  that  bravado?  A lit- 
tle, you  know,  like  the  fine  preliminary 
flourish  in  his  houses?  Won’t  mere  habit 
hold  him  back?” 

“ Habit  won’t  hold  him  back.”  She 
spoke  as  if  she  were  fatally  sure  of  it. 
“ The  only  thing  that  holds  him  back  is 


sheer  weakness.  He’s  so  gone  to  pieces 
that  the  impulse  gives  out  before  it’s  time 
to  act.  There  are  very  few  moments  in 
any  twenty-four  hours  when  everything 
is  ready  for  murder.” 

“ Murder  ?”  I had,  naturally,  been 
thinking  of  suicide. 

“Murder,  of  course.” 

“But  it’s  impossible.  Edgell  is,  after 
all — ” I hesitated,  for  I grudged  him 
praise. 

“ Sidney,  you  see,  cares  only  to  strike 
out  before  he  dies.  If  you’ve  ever  seen 
big  game  cornered  and  wounded,  you 
probably  know  what  he’s  like.  The  only 
chance  is  that  his  impulse  will  never 
coincide  with  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  James  Levering.  They  don’t  seek 
his  society,  you  can  imagine.” 

I couldn’t  think  of  Sidney  Edgell  as 
big  game,  but  there  was  danger  enough 
even  from  a smaller  animal  with  a great 
wounded  spurt  of  hate.  It  was  no  boat 
for  Billy  Atheling’s  wife  to  be  in;  even 
less  a boat  for  her  to  be  in  that  no 
personal  emotion  involved  her  in  the 
drama.  She  spoke  of  Sidney  Edgell  as 
if  he  had  been  an  abstract  menace  to 
the  community — a mere  fatal  immorality 
of  tone;  and  she  might  as  well  have  re- 
ferred to  Levering  and  Mrs.  Edgell  as 
the  “guilty  pair.”  She  wasn’t  sparing 
any  one  to  me;  and  I wondered  how  on 
earth  she  was  planning  to  pull  Mrs. 
Edgell  through. 

“ Are  you  so  in  it  that  you  can’t  pull 
out?”  I asked.  She  seemed  to  me  dread- 
fully ‘ in  it,’  but  I half  hoped  that  the 
detachment  of  her  tone  was  grounded  in 
a real  detachment  recognizable  to  the 
principals. 

“ So  in  it  that  I can’t  pull  out.”  My 
half  - hope  was  dashed  thus,  just  as  it 
lifted  its  head. 

“ How  ?”  something  pushed  me  on  to 
ask. 

“By  knowing  everything.” 

“What  you’ve  been  telling  me?” 

“ A hundred  times  more  than  I’ve  told 
you.  A hundred  times  more  than  I shall 
ever  tell  a lawyer.” 

“ Then  you’ll  just  hold  your  tongue 
and  let  it  take  care  of  itself.”  I knew 
that  wasn’t  so  simple  as  it  sounded,  but 
I didn’t  expect  such  an  outburst  of  de- 
spair. 

“Hold  my  tongue!  You  speak  as  if  it 
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were  easy — as  if  one  could  choose.  Don’t 
you  see  that  Sidney  knows  I know?  Do 
you  suppose  that  he  is  going  to  permit 
me  to  hold  my  tongue?  Do  you  suppose 
he  won’t  make  his  lawyer  ask  me  ques- 
tions that  I can’t  answer  without  giving 
poor  Maude  away?” 

“ Does  he  really  know  that  you  know  ?” 
I pitied  her  as  I had  never  expected  to 
pity  any  one  I did  not  love. 

“ Yes,  he  knows.  It  has  been  clear  for 
a long  time  that  Maude  wasn’t  keeping 
any  secrets  from  me.  And  Sidney  pro- 
poses to  have  it  all  out.” 

“ Can’t  you  run  away,  hide  yourself 
where  they  can’t  find  you  ?” 

“ I promised  Maude  to  stay  by.  And 
before  I knew  it,  the  suit  was  on  and 
I had  been  summoned  as  a witness.  I 
didn’t  dream  Sidney  would  do  it.  I 
haven’t  money  enough  to  run  away,  even 
if  it  were  safe.  I can’t  run  away  on  their 
money,  you  know.” 

“Ah,  my  poor  lady,  is  there  no  way 
out?”  The  vision  of  her  plight  wrung 
me. 

Mrs.  Atheling  smoothed  her  hair  back 
from  her  forehead  with  the  palms  of  her 
hands  as  if  her  temples  ached.  She  was 
leaning  back  now  in  the  big,  low  chair. 

“ Only  one  way  out.”  She  smiled  for 
the  first  time  as  she  said  it — her  crooked 
smile  that  we  had  all  so  liked  from  the 
beginning,  only  it  looked  now  as  if  it 
had  been  twisted  originally  by  pain. 

I waited.  “ Sidney,  you  see  ” — her 
crooked  smile  accentuated  the  words — 
“will  let  me  off  on  one  condition.” 

My  eyes  interrogated  her. 

“ That  of  accepting  his  attentions. 
And  that’s  the  one  length  I really  can’t 
go  for  poor  Maude.” 

Her  tone  of  irony,  while  it  had  lasted, 
had  been  a relief;  while  there’s  irony 
left  there’s  hope.  But  it  had  lasted  only 
as  long  as  her  smile : both  face  and  voice 
had  quickly  lapsed  to  the  same  tragic 
dullness.  I turned  to  the  corner  where 
Billy  Atheling  had  seemed  to  be.  The 
fact  that  no  breath  came  from  it  proved 
the  weakness  of  the  ghost.  To  listen — 
for  he  was  listening — to  that  tale  and 
not  even  to  stir  the  air  with  a sigh  that 
she  could  hear — oh,  that  was  impotence 
beyond  all  human  helplessness. 

“ The  damned  cad !”  It  did  me  good 
to  say  it,  between  clenched  teeth. 


“ Oh,  you  others — you  think  you’ve 
done  with  a cad  when  you’ve  damned 
him.  But  one  hasn’t.  I am  in  it,  you 
see.”  The  words  came  very  faintly,  as 
if  from  beyond  an  unscalable  barrier, 
through  some  interstice  too  small  for 
vision,  some  useless  loophole  upon  our 
world.  She  was  “ in  it  ” — I could  see 
that.  And  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
had  been  Billy  Atheling,  was  I to  do? 

She  pointed,  with  a quick,  irrelevant 
gesture,  at  her  dress,  which  had  somehow 
looked  quaint,  as  I remembered,  when  she 
came  in. 

“ This  is  the  only  thing  I have  that 
they  didn’t  give  me — a little  thing  I got 
after  Billy  died.  They  were  so  kind 
to  me.  . . 

It  was  not  irrelevant,  I saw  then.  It 
was  a fact  that  bulked  big  in  her  reading 
of  her  plight.  But  I felt  that  I mustn’t 
let  her  tortures  be  more  subtle  than  was 
absolutely  inevitable. 

“ Edgell  has  canceled  all  that  by  his 
abominable  behavior.” 

“ Oh,  Sidney — yes,  if  you  like.  It  was 
no  way  for  him  to  put  it,  certainly.”  Her 
irony  flickered  up  and  then  went  out. 
“But  Maude — I don’t  know  that  Maude 
has  canceled  anything.  She  has  a posi- 
tive claim  to  my  silence.” 

I didn’t  know  whether  she  called  her 
conversation  with  me  the  kind  of  silence 
that  Mrs.  Edgell  had  a claim  to;  but  I 
was  not  in  a censorious  mood. 

“Would  you  like  me  to  go  to  Edgell?” 
The  very  suggestion  disgusted  me  beyond 
measure,  but  I really  could  think  of  noth- 
ing else. 

“ Certainly  not.  It  would  be  the  mad- 
dest, most  fatal  thing  to  do.  He  won’t 
talk  decently  to  any  one  except  me.” 

“Ah,  if  he’s  in  love  with  you — ” It 
was  a new  turn  in  the  labyrinth. 

“He  isn’t  in  love  with  me!”  She 
spoke  in  evident  anger.  “ Call  that  love ! 
He  wants  to  hurt  Maude;  and  he  would 
like  to  humiliate  her  by  acquiring  her 
most  intimate  friend.  I am  afraid  Maude 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  him  that 
no  one  but  a gutter-snipe  could  possibly 
fall  in  love  with  him  now.  Maude  has 
been  very  hard  on  him — she  has  let  him 
go  to  pieces  and  then  taunted  him  with 
it.  She  drives  him  to  drink  and  blames 
him  for  being  drunk.  It  isn’t  fair,  but 
Maude  isn’t  responsible.” 
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Mrs.  Atheling  rose.  “No  one  is  re- 
sponsible,” she  said;  “and  they  are  all 
behaving  like  monsters  from  the  pit.  Oh, 
I’ve  done  with  it,  I’ve  done  with  it!” 
She  rested  her  arms  on  the  chimney-piece 
and,  bowing  her  head  on  them,  sobbed 
hysterically. 

I made  her  sit  down  again  and  rest 
without  talking.  I made  her  drink  some 
wine.  After  a little  she  looked  up. 

“You  see,”  she  began,  “it’s  perjury 
that  I’m  in  for.  I shall  be  put  on  the 
witness-stand  and  I shall  lie.  It  will  be 
very  easy  to  prove  I’ve  lied — and  perjury 
is  a prison  offense.  I must  lie;  they 
trusted  me.  They  told  me  things;  they 
babbled  to  me  as  if  I were  a priest.  I 
could  never  hold  Maude  back — but  she 
always  told  me.  And,  like  a fool,  I 
thought  perhaps  it  was  better  that  I 
should  know.  I always  thought  to  the 
end  that  I might  sometime  be  of  some 
use — that  sometime  she  might  listen  to 
me.  Oh,  I’m  pledged  to  Maude.  Don’t 
you  see?” 

“I  will  see  Edgell  — damn  him!”  I 
cried. 

“You  won’t!”  She  rose  again.  “I 
forbid  it.  You’ll  be  silent  forever.  Only 
— I wanted  some  one  to  know,  for  Billy’s 
sake.  I wanted  Billy  to  know.” 

“ Ah,  Billy  knows !”  I exclaimed. 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully.  “ I’m  not 
even  sure  of  that.  They  have  taken  me 
so  far  from  him.”  It  sounded  like  the 
plaint  of  a lost  child  wandering  in  dark 
streets.  For  an  instant  I thought  of  tell- 
ing her — of  taking  her  quietly  by  the 
shoulders  and  turning  her  to  face  him. 
But  it  did  not  seem  to  -me  to  be  the  mo- 
ment for  it,  and  I denied  my  inspiration. 

“ May  I come  to  see  you  to-morrow  ?” 

“No,”  she  said;  “I’m  with  Maude  in 
her  aunt’s  old  house.  It’s  very  small — 
you  might  meet  her.  It  would  have  to  be 
arranged.  And,  besides,  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  everything  is  being  watched. 
I will  let  you  know  when  you  may  come.” 

“Where  do  you  see  Edgell?” 

“ When  I go  to  see  the  children.  Sid- 
ney has  a guard  over  them,  but  they  let 
me  in.” 

“ You  promise  to  let  me  know  the  first 
minute  I can  see  you — before  anything 
bas  had  time  to  happen?” 

“ I will  do  my  best.  The  case  is  for 
next  week.” 


She  bent  over  my  writing-table  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  a photograph.  Her 
long  cloak  swept  across  my  papers.  Then 
she  went  out.  At  the  door  she  turned. 

“ I promise  to  let  you  know  before  the 
case  comes  up,”  she  said.  “ You  can  see 
me  — if  you’ll  really  be  so  good  as  to 
come — within  a few  days.  No,  don’t  come 
down.”  Her  eyes  looked  very  strange. 
The  door  closed,  and  I was  left  alone. 

There  is  really  nothing  left  to  tell  ex- 
cept when  and  how  Lois  Atheling  kept 
her  promise  to  me.  All  the  next  day  I 
felt  that  she  might  send  for  me  on  any 
sudden  opportunity,  and  though  I walked 
the  streets  feverishly  I kept  coming  back 
to  my  rooms  to  see  if  by  any  chance  a 
note  or  a telegram  had  come.  I did  not 
go  to  my  desk  at  all;  and  that  fact  ac- 
counted for  my  not  discovering  among 
my  papers  until  the  next  evening  a worn, 
familiar  cigarette-case  of  silver.  It  was 
familiar;  even  if  it  had  not  been  en- 
graved with  Billy  Atheling’s  monogram  I 
should,  it  seemed  to  me,  have  recognized 
it.  He  has  so  often  shaken  it  lightly 
at  me  before  taking  from  it  the  con- 
troversial cigarette!  How  well  I remem- 
bered that  little  gesture  of  his  left  hand! 
With  that  very  gesture,  it  seemed,  he 
must  have  placed  it  the  night  before  on 
my  table.  I am  not  superstitious;  and 
usually  in  solitude  I have  my  wits  about 
me  as  well  as  another  man.  But  for  quite 
ten  minutes — I did  not  mark  the  mo- 
ments, but  I had  time  to  feel  my  way 
in  the  situation,  to  cast  about,  shaken 
though  determined,  for  a solution — it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  Billy 
Atheling  himself  who  had  left  the  thing 
there,  a pathetic,  trivial  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  his  presence.  He  had  been 
there,  and  had  wanted  somehow  to 
prove  it. 

No,  it  must  have  been  quite  ten  min- 
utes before  I leaped  to  my  feet  and  cursed 
my  aberration.  It  was  she  who  had  left 
it — stooping  over  my  table  and  slipping 
it  from  the  folds  of  her  cloak.  I did 
not  dally  with  solutions  this  time.  It 
meant  something;  and  it  meant  some- 
thing perturbing.  I crossed  to  the  tele- 
phone. “Hang  Mrs.  Edgell!  I’ll  have 
it  out  of  her  all  the  same,”  was  my  men- 
tal comment.  After  some  difficulty,  I got 
my  call  answered.  Mrs.  Atheling  was  not 
in;  she  had  gone,  alone,  to  the  theater. 
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I hung  up  the  receiver,  perplexed  but  re- 
assured. Why  I should  have  been  reas- 
sured I cannot  say.  Perhaps  the  very 
banality  of  the  suggestion  soothed  my 
nerves  while  it  shocked  my  taste.  I re- 
member telling  myself  very  seriously  that 
there  are  people  for  whom  the  Aristo- 
telian catharsis  works.  She  might  have 
fled  from  her  private  triangular  drama 
to  the  contemplation  of  a strange  pro- 
tagonist. I offer  no  excuse  for  my  stu- 
pidity; but  it  may  have  been  as  well  that 
I got  that  night  the  tranquil  sleep  into 
which  my  stupidity  lured  me. 

I repeat  that  I offer  no  excuse.  For 
though  only  a miracle  could  have  led  me 
to  her  if  I had  gone  out,  vaguely  search- 
ing for  her,  that  would  at  least  have 
been  an  admirable  miracle.  Whereas  my 
peaceful  sleep  that  night,  after  such  a 
warning,  was  as  deplorable  as  it  was 
marvelous. 

The  last  thing  I have  to  record  is  the 
one  thing  that  everybody  knows.  The 
morning  paper  brought  me  the  news — 
thanks  to  the  Edgells  and  the  divorce 
case,  it  was  in  head-lines — of  Mrs.  Athe- 
ling’s  fatal  accident.  Oddly  enough,  I 
don’t  remember  which  theater  she  had 
been  to,  or  what  street  of  the  thirties  or 
forties  she  had  been  crossing.  She  had 
taken  a chance  on  passing  in  front  of 
a taxi  that  swerved  suddenly  in  from 
Broadway;  she  had  tottered,  slipped,  and 
fallen  in  its  very  path.  Before  midnight 
she  had  died,  unconscious  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident.  So  much  was  in  the 
papers.  An  hour  later  1 had  the  bad  luck 
to  encounter  Edgell  as  he  was  leaving  the 
hospital.  He  was  bloodshot  and  unshaven 
and  altogether  unpleasant.  I hardly  ex- 
pected him,  as  we  passed  each  other  on 
the  steps,  to  recognize  me;  but  he  did. 
He  stopped;  he  peered  into  my  face  like 
an  old  man.  “ She's  in  there,  damn  her!” 
he  said,  and  hurried  on.  I barely  knew 
him,  and  that  he  should  have  permitted 
himself  that  intimate  hostile  ejaculation 
surprised  me.  Perhaps  I carried  in  my 
face  some  record  of  my  curious  encounter 
with  Mrs.  Atheling — something  that  made 
him  connect  me  inexplicably  with  her  and 
with  them  all.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  it 
must  be  so;  for  he  did  not  peer  at  other 
people  whom  he  met,  and  he  squared  his 
shoulders  like  a sane  man  as  he  crossed 
the  sidewalk  to  his  cab.  I never  saw 
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him  or  heard  from  him  again.  The  sud- 
den intuition  that  had  made  him  address 
me  intimately  flickered  out  at  once  and 
forever — it  was  the  story  of  his  facades 
over  again.  He  could  not  live  up,  in  any 
way,  to  his  inspirations.  He  is  dead 
now;  and  he  will  never  break  another 
promise,  poor  devil. 

Edgell’s  inspired  lurch  toward  me  gave 
me  a distaste  for  meeting  his  wife.  She 
was  far  more  likely  than  he  to  guess  that 
Mrs.  Atheling  had  come  to  me;  far  more 
likely  to  infer  preposterous  truths  from 
my  prompt  appearance.  I was  sure  that 
Lois  Atheling  had  kept  her  secret;  but 
if  I couldn’t  keep  it  for  her  any  better 
than  at  the  moment  I felt  I had  done,  I 
had  no  desire  to  go  about  inviting  scru- 
tiny. I sent  up  a formal  little  note  to 
Mrs.  Edgell  by  a nurse;  and  was  glad 
to  get  an  equally  formal  reply  that  re- 
leased me  from  every  duty  save  solitary 
reflection. 

I have  heard  a great  many  people  dis- 
cuss the  tactical  importance  for  the 
Edgells  of  Mrs.  Atheling’s  untimely 
death.  Bertrand  Rivers  was  full  of  it 
— you  would  have  thought  him  a French 
playwright.  What  always  surprised  me — 
what  still  surprises  me — is  that  never 
once  from  any  quarter  did  I hear  the 
sibilant  hint  of  “ suicide.”  Many  people 
have  thought  that  she  believed  to  the  end 
in  Mrs.  Edgell’s  innocence;  some  people 
have  thought  she  was  in  love  with  Edgell ; 
one  or  two  have  even  suggested  that  she 
was  under  James  Levering’s  spell;  and 
there  were  those  who  merely  thought  her 
a poor  parasitic  creature  who  could 
neither  help  nor  hurt,  who  could  only  be 
infinitely  dazed.  No  one  has  ever  guessed 
anything.  Billy  Atheling’s  friends  were, 
for  the  most  part,  inclined  to  feel  that 
she  was  well  out  of  the  mess  and  to  think 
that  Heaven  had  been  kind.  That  was  as 
near  the  truth  as  any  one  ever  got.  I 
have  never  known  a suicide  more  clev- 
erly managed.  The  elimination  of  her 
testimony  took  the  zest  out  of  the  trial. 
To  that'  end,  in  point  of  fact,  she  had 
given  her  life. 

It  was  a matter  that  I could  not  dis- 
cuss with  discretion,  and  I therefore  re- 
fused to  discuss  it  at  all.  I realized 
immediately  after  the  catastrophe  the  full 
meaning  of  her  promise  to  me  two  eve- 
nings before.  “ You  will  see  me  again — 
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if  you’ll  be  so  good.  ...”  I did  see  her 
a s she  lay  in  her  coffin,  which  was  pre- 
cisely what  she  had  meant.  She  had 
dropped  Billy’s  cigarette-case  on  my  table 
— why?  As  a token  that  I might  care 
to  have?  Rather,  I fancy,  to  explain  why 
she  had  chosen  me  for  listener.  I stood 
to  her  for  Billy;  if  Billy’s  point  of  view 
had  been  preserved  in  the  world,  it  was 
most  probably  — so  I read  her  pathetic 
belief — in  my  breast.  She  had  “wanted 
Billy  to  know.”  It  was  ironic  that  she 
should  not  have  felt  Billy’s  presence  as 
I did ; but  she  had  not  been  far  from  the 
mark  in  coming  to  the  person  who  did 
feel  it,  who  never  saw  her  without  that 
shadow  at  her  shoulder.  It  was  clear 
that  she  took  every  chance  that  came 
to  her;  and  if  Billy  existed  only  in  lov- 
ing memory,  to  that  loving  memory  she 
wished,  before  departing,  to  offer  the  truth. 
Little  by  little  I understood  it  all.  The 
record  of  her  conversation  with  me  shows 
that  she  saw  no  way  out  of  the  situa- 
tion save  the  way  out  of  life.  Yet  some 
faint  misgiving  led  her  to  want  to  de- 
fend herself,  to  explain  before  she  went. 
My  own  notion  is  that  she  meant  me  to 
understand  everything  in  the  end  and 
nothing  at  the  time — which  is  just  what 
happened.  Yet  I have  always  been 
haunted  by  the  idea  that  she  may  have 
expected  me  to  guess.  What,  in  that  case, 
she  would  have  wanted  me  to  do  I can- 
not say.  Perhaps  merely,  in  the  tense 
quiet  of  that  hour,  to  go  mentally  all  the 
way  with  her  and  approve  her  tacitly  to  the 
last.  I do  not  know. 

Let  me  compress  history  for  those  who 
have  forgotten,  or  who  never  plucked  out 
and  wove  together  the  shreds  of  news 
that  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  fickle 
tissue  of  the  press.  Mrs.  Edgell  and 
Levering  left  together  for  foreign  parts. 
They  hadn’t  much  money,  I understand, 
and  lived  where  they  could  — a little 
shabby  and  very  bored.  Their  old  ac- 
quaintances used  to  run  across  them  now 
and  then,  but  the  pair  were  apt  to  flit 
away  overnight  before  a second  encoun- 
ter could  take  place.  Mrs.  Edgell's  free- 
dom did  her  little  good,  as  Mrs.  Levering 


was  implacable  to  the  last.  She  would 
never  divorce  her  husband,  and  she  sur- 
vived him  by  about  a year.  Bertrand 
Rivers’s  contribution  to  the  legend  is  to 
the  effect  that,  after  Levering’s  death, 
Mrs.  Edgell  took  to  good  works.  For 
obvious  reasons  her  ministrations  couldn’t 
be  spectacular,  but  Rivers  (who  adores 
Magdalens  of  every  class)  enlarged  to 
me  upon  her  efforts.  No  woman  is  so 
weak  that  she  cannot  have  a protege, 
and  Mrs.  Edgell  doubtless  found  work 
to  her  hand  in  the  less  fashionable  quar- 
ters of  foreign  resorts.  I don’t  know 
where  in  the  deuce  Rivers  got  bis  in- 
formation, but  he  produced  for  ine  a 
few  half- romantic,  half -sordid  sketches. 
The  most  striking  of  all  was  an  en- 
counter in  the  Esbekiyeh  Gardens  be- 
tween Maude  and  Sidney  Edgell.  Ap- 
parently Sidney*  Edgell  hiipself  was  the 
last  of  her  charities.  Listlessly,  cynical- 
ly— yet  who  knows  with  what  echo  of 
lost  precepts  in  their  ears? — they  drifted 
vaguely  together  without  remarriage;  and 
she  nursed  him  during  his  attack  of 
typhoid  until  she  herself  was  stricken. 
Both  of  them  died.  Thus  ended  their 
strange,  second-rate  story. 

I said  that  it  was  a scandal  that  died 
young.  As  far  as  the  public  went,  that 
is  true.  But  occasionally  the  former 
friends  of  the  Edgells,  in  the  presence  of 
some  other  crisis,  refer  to  them.  They 
serve  chiefly  as  speech-saving  analogies. 
Molly  Winton  sometimes  discusses  them, 
always  censuring  them  dreadfully  and 
pitying  them  inordinately.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  I found  it  easy  to  go 
to  the  Wintons.  Sidney  Edgell’s  facades 
still  front  the  world,  though  they  are  al- 
ready being  elbowed  into  insignificance 
by  other  structures.  They  lift  their  heads 
like  flowers  with  a worm  at  the  heart- 
flowers  presently  to  die.  He  had  a fatal 
tendency,  in  every  way,  to  impermanence. 
But  people  refer  to  him  as  “ poor 
Edgell  ” ; and^  there  are  ladies,  I am 
told,  who,  thanks  to  Bertrand  Rivers’s 
intervention,  express  a sentimental  pity 
for  his  wife.  No  one  ever  mentions  Mrs. 
Atheling. 
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The  Wanderer 

BY  JOHN  MASEFIELD 

ALL  day  they  loitered  by  the  resting  ships, 
Telling  their  beauties  over,  taking  stock; 

L At  night  the  verdict  left  my  messmates’  lips, 
“ The  Wanderer  is  the  finest  ship  in  dock.” 

I had  not  seen  her,  but  a friend,  since  drowned, 
Drew  her,  with  painted  ports,  low,  lovely,  lean, 
Saying,  “ The  Wanderer , clipper,  outward  bound, 
The  loveliest  ship  my  eyes  have  ever  seen — 

“Perhaps  to-morrow  you  will  see  her  sail. 

She  sails  at  sunrise  ” : but  the  morrow  showed 
No  Wanderer  setting  forth  for  me  to  hail; 

Far  down  the  stream  men  pointed  where  she  rode, 

Rode  the  great  trackway  to  the  sea,  dim,  dim, 
Already  gone  before  the  stars  were  gone. 

I saw  her  at  the  sea-line’s  smoky  rim 
Grow  swiftly  vaguer  as  they  towed  her  on. 

Soon  even  her  masts  were  hidden  in  the  haze 
Beyond  the  city;  she  was  on  her  course 
To  trample  billows  for  a hundred  days: 

That  afternoon  the  norther  gathered  force, 

Blowing  a small  snow  from  a point  of  east; 

“ Oh,  fair  for  her,”  we  said,  “ to  take  her  south.” 
And  in  our  spirits,  as  the  wind  increased, 

We  saw  her  there,  beyond  the  river-mouth, 

Setting  her  side-lights  in  the  wildering  dark, 

To  glint  upon  mad  water,  while  the  gale 
Roared  like  a battle,  snapping  like  a shark, 

And  drunken  seamen  struggled  with  the  sail. 

While  with  sick  hearts  her  mates  put  out  of  mind 
Their  little  children  left  astern,  ashore, 

And  the  gale’s  gathering  made  the  darkness  blind, 
Water  and  air  one  intermingled  roar. 

Then  we  forgot  her, ^ for  the  fiddlers  played, 
Dancing  and  singing  held  ouy  merry  crew, 

The  old  ship  moaned  a little  as  she  swayed, 

It  blew  all  night,  oh,  bitter  hard  it  blew. 
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So  that  at  midnight  I was  called  on  deck 
To  keep  an  anchor-watch:  I heard  the  sea 
Roar  past  in  white  procession  filled  with  wreck; 
Intense  bright  frosty  stars  burned  over  me, 

And  the  Greek  brig  beside  us  dipped  and  dipped, 
White  to  the  muzzle  like  a half-tide  rock, 

Drowned  to  her  mainmast  with  the  seas  she  shipped; 
Her  cable-swivels  clanged  at  every  shock. 

And  like  a never-dying  force,  the  wind 
Roared  till  we  shouted  with  it,  roared  until 
Its  vast  vitality  of  wrath  was  thinned, 

Had  beat  its  fury  breathless  and  was  still. 

By  dawn  the  gale  had  dwindled  into  flaw, 

A glorious  morning  followed : with  my  friend 
I climbed  the  fo’c’s’le-head  to  see;  we  saw 
The  waters  hurrying  shorewards  without  end. 

Haze  blotted  out  the  river’s  lowest  reach; 

Out  of  the  gloom  the  steamers,  passing  by, 

Called  with  their  sirens,  hooting  their  sea-speech; 

Out  of  the  dimness  others  made  reply. 

A Runcorn  schooner  jessed,  a steamer  came 
Swift  on  the  flood  towards  us,  hooting  loud, 

Passing  so  near  that  we  could  read  her  name 
And  hear  her  mate’s  voice  calling  to  the  crowd. 

I said,  “ It  blew  most  bitter  hard  last  night/ 

There  must  have  been  a wild  sea  on  the  bar, 

The  salt  has  caked  that  steamer’s  funnels  white. 

Look  at  her  bows  how  red  with  rust  they  are.” 

And  as  we  watched,  there  came  a rush  of  feet 
Charging  the  fo’c’s’le  till  the  hatchway  shook. 

Men  all  about  us  thrust  their  way,  or  beat, 

Crying,  “ The  Wanderer!  Down  the  river!  Look!” 

I looked  with  them  towards  the  dimness:  there 
Gleamed  like  a spirit  striding  out  of  night, 

A full-rigged  ship  unutterably  fair, 

Her  masts  like  trees  in  winter,  frosty-bright. 

Foam  trembled  at  her  bows  like  wisps  of  wool, 

She  trembled  as  she  towed.  I had  not  dreamed 
That  work  of  man  could  be  so  beautiful. 

In  its  own  presence  and  in  what  it  seemed. 

“ So,  she  is  putting  back  again,”  I said. 

“How  white  with  frost  her  yards  are  on  the  fore.” 
One  of  the  men  about  me  answer  made, 

“ That  is  not  frost,  but  all  her  sails  are  tore. 
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Torn  into  tatters,  youngster,  in  the  gale; 

Iler  best  foul-weather  suit  gone.”  It  was  true. 

Her  masts  were  white  with  rags  of  tattered  sail 
Many  as  gannets  when  the  fish  are  due. 

Beauty  in  desolation  was  her  pride, 

Her  crowned  array  a glory  that  had  been; 

She  faltered  tow  rds  us  like  a swan  that  died, 

But  although  ruined  she  was  still  a queen. 

“Put  back  with  all  her  sails  gone,”  went  the  word; 
Then,  from  her  signals  flying,  rumor  ran, 

“ The  sea  that  stove  her  boats  in,  killed  her  third, 
She  has  been  gutted  and  has  lost  a man.” 

So,  as  though  stepping  to  a funeral  march. 

She  passed  defeated  homewards  whence  she  came, 
Ragged  with  tattered  canvas  white  as  starch, 

A wild  bird  that  misfortune  had  made  tame. 

She  was  refitted  soon:  another  took 

The  dead  man’s  office;  then  the  singers  hove 

Her  capstan  till  the  snapping  hawsers  shook; 

Out,  with  a bubble  at  her  bows,  she  drove. 

Again  they  towed  her  seawards,  and  again 

We,  watching,  praised  her  beauty,  praised  her  trim, 

Saw  her  fair  house-flag  flutter  at  the  main. 

And  slowly  saunter  seawards,  dwindling  dim; 

And  wished  her  well,  and  wondered,  as  she  died, 
How,  when  her  canvas  had  been  sheeted  home, 

Her  quivering  length  would  sweep  into  her  stride, 
Making  the  greenness  milky  with  her  foam. 

But  when  we  rose  next  morning,  we  discerned 
Her  beauty  once  again  a shattered  thing; 

Towing  to  dock  the  Wanderer  returned, 

A wounded  sea-bird  with  a broken  wing. 

A spar  was  gone,  her  rigging’s  disarray 
Told  of  a worse  disaster  than  the  last; 

Like  draggled  hair  disheveled  hung  the  stay, 
Drooping  and  beating  on  the  broken  mast. 

Half-mast  upon  her  flagstaff  hung  her  flag; 

Word  went  among  us  how  the  broken  spar 
Had  gored  her  captain  like  an  angry  stag, 

And  killed  her  mate  a half-day  from  the  bar. 

She  passed  to  dock  upon  the  top  of  flood. 

An  old  man  near  me  shook  his  head  and  swore: 

“ Like  a bad  woman,  she  has  tasted  blood — 

There  ’ll  be  no  trusting  in  her  any  more.” 
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We  thought  it  truth,  and  when  we  saw  her  there 
Lying  in  dock,  beyond,  across  the  stream, 

We  would  forget  that  we  had  called  her  fair, 

We  thought  her  murderess  and  the  past  a dream. 

And  when  she  sailed  again,  we  watched  in  awe, 
Wondering  what  bloody  act  her  beauty  planned, 

What  evil  lurked  behind  the  thing  we  saw, 

What  strength  was  there  that  thus  annulled  man’s  hand, 

How  next  its  triumph  would  compel  man’s  will 
Into  compliance  with  external  Fate, 

How  next  the  powers  would  use  her  to  work  ill 
On  suffering  men;  we  had  not  long  to  wait. 

For  soon  the  outcry  of  derision  rose, 

“Here  comes  the  Wanderer /”  the  expected  cry. 

Guessing  the  cause,  our  mockings  joined  with  those 
Yelled  from  the  shipping  as  they  towed  her  by. 

She  passed  us  close,  her  seamen  paid  no  heed 
To  what  was  called:  they  stood,  a sullen  group, 

Smoking  and  spitting,  careless  of  her  need, 

Mocking  the  orders  given  from  the  poop. 

Her  mates  and  boys  were  working  her;  we  stared; 

What  was  the  reason  of  this  strange  return, 

This  third  annulling  of  the  thing  prepared? 

No  outward  evil  could  our  eyes  discern. 

Only  like  one  who  having  formed  a plan 
Beyond  the  pitch  of  common  minds,  she  sailed, 

Mocked  and  deserted  by  the  common  man, 

Made  half  divine  to  me  for  having  failed. 

We  learned  the  reason  soon;  below  the  town 
A stay  had  parted  like  a snapping  reed, 

“ Warning,”  the  men  thought,  “not  to  take  her  down.” 
They  took  the  omen,  they  would  not  proceed. 

Days  passed  before  another  crew  would  sign. 

The  Wanderer  lay  in  dock  alone,  unmanned, 

Feared  as  a thing  possessed  by  powers  malign, 

Bound  under  curses  not  to  leave  the  land. 

But  under  passing  Time  fear  passes  too; 

That  terror  passed,  the  sailors’  hearts  grew  bold, 

We  learned  in  time  that  she  had  found  a crew 
And  was  bound  out  and  southwards  as  of  old. 

And  in  contempt  we  thought,  “A  little  while 
Will  bring  her  back  again,  dismantled,  spoiled. 

It  is  herself;  she  cannot  change  her  style; 

She  has  the  habit  now  of  being  foiled.” 
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So  when  a ship  appeared  among  the  haze, 

We  thought,  “ The  Wanderer  back  again  but  no; 
No  Wanderer  showed  for  many,  many  days, 

Her  passing  lights  made  other  waters  glow. 

But  we  would  often  think  and  talk  of  her, 

Tell  newer  hands  her  §tory,  wondering,  then. 

Upon  what  ocean  she  was  Wanderer, 

Bound  to  what  cities  built  by  foreign  men. 

And  one  by  one  our  little  conclave  thinned, 

Passed  into  ships  and  sailed  and  so  away, 

To  drown  in  some  great  roaring  of  the  wind, 
Wanderers  themselves,  unhappy  fortune’s  prey. 

And  Time  went  by  me  making  memory  dim, 

Yet  still  I wondered  if  the  Wanderer  fared 
Still  pointing  to  the  unreached  ocean’s  rim, 
Brightening  the  water  where  her  breast  was  bared. 

And  much  in  ports  abroad  I eyed  the  ships, 

Hoping  to  see  her  well-remembered  form 
Come  with  a curl  of  bubbles  at  her  lips 
Bright  to  her  berth,  the  sovereign  of  the  storm. 

I never  did,  and  many  years  went  by, 

Then,  near  a Southern  port,  one  Christmas  eve, 

I watched  a gale  go  roaring  through  the  sky, 
Making  the  caldrons  of  the  clouds  upheave. 

Then  the  wrack  tattered  and  the  stars  appeared, 
Millions  of  stars  that  seemed  to  speak  in  fire, 

A byre  cock  cried  aloud  that  morning  neared, 

The  swinging  wind-vane  flashed  upon  the  spire. 

And  soon  men  looked  upon  a glittering  earth, 
Intensely  sparkling  like  a world  new-born; 

Only  to  look  was  spiritual  birth, 

So  bright  the  raindrops  ran  along  the  thorn. 

So  bright  they  were,  that  one  could  almost  pass 
Beyond  their  twinkling  to  the  source,  and  know 
The  glory  pushing  in  the  blade  of  grass, 

That  hidden  soul  which  makes  the  flowers  grow. 

That  soul  was  there  apparent,  not  revealed, 
Unearthly  meanings  covered  every  tree, 

That  wet  grass  grew  in  an  immortal  field, 

Those  waters  fed  some  never-wrinkled  sea. 

The  scarlet  berries  in  the  hedge  stood  out 
Like  revelations  but  the  tongue  unknown; 

Even  in  the  brooks  a joy  was  quick:  the  trout 
Rushed  in  a dumbness  dumb  to  me  alone. 
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All  of  the  valley  was  aloud  with  brooks; 

I walked  the  morning,  breasting  up  the  fells, 

Taking  again  lost  childhood  from  the  rooks, 

Whose  cawing  came  above  the  Christmas  bells. 

I had  not  walked  that  glittering  world  before, 

But  up  the  hill  a prompting  came  to  me, 

“ This  line  of  upland  runs  along  the  shore: 

Beyond  the  hedgerow  I shall  see  the  sea.” 

And  on  the  instant  from  beyond  away 

That  long  familiar  sound,  a ship’s  bell,  broke 

The  hush  below  me  in  the  unseen  bay. 

Old  memories  came:  that  inner  prompting  spoke. 

And  bright  above  the  hedge  a seagull’s  wings 
Flashed  and  were  steady  upon  empty  air. 

“ A Power  unseen,”  I cried,  “ prepares  these  things ; 
“ Those  are  her  bells,  the  Wanderer  is  there.” 

So,  hurrying  to  the  hedge  and  looking  down, 

I saw  a mighty  bay’s  wind-crinkled  blue 
Ruffling  the  image  of  a tranquil  town, 

With  lapsing  waters  glittering  as  they  grew. 

And  near  me  in  the  road  the  shipping  swung, 

So  stately  and  so  still  in  such  great  peace 
That  like  to  drooping  crests  their  colors  hung, 

Only  their  shadows  trembled  without  cease. 

I did  but  glance  upon  those  anchored  ships. 

Even  as  my  thought  had  told,  I saw  her  plain; 
Tense,  like  a supplo  athlete  with  lean  hips, 

Swiftness  at  pause,  the  Wanderer  come  again — 

Come  as  of  old  a queen,  untouched  by  Time, 

Resting  the  beauty  that  no  seas  could  tire, 

Sparkling,  as  though  the  midnight’s  rain  were  rime, 
Like  a man’s  thought  transfigured  into  fire. 

And  as  I looked,  one  of  her  men  began 
To  sing  some  simple  tune  of  Christmas  Day; 

Among  her  crew  the  song  spread,  man  to  man, 

Until  the  singing  rang  across  the  bay; 

And  soon  in  other  anchored  ships  the  men 
Joined  in  the  singing  with  clear  throats,  until 
The  farm-boy  heard  it  up  the  windy  glen, 

Above  the  noise  of  sheep-bells  on  the  hill. 

Over  the  water  came  the  lifted  song — 

Blind  pieces  in  a mighty  game  we  swing; 

Life’s  battle  is  a conquest  for  the  strong; 

The  meaning  shows  in  the  defeated  thing. 
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“Lizzie  Lynch,”  by  J.  Alden  Weir 

MODERN  painters,  through  their  finer  vision  and 
manual  skill,  have  given  us  many  intimate  im- 
• pressions  of  nature  unrecorded  before  their  time. 
To  convey  these  impressions  they  have  sought  new  modes 
of  expression,  modes  which  are  not  accepted  readily  by 
the  public.  Any  new  language  of  ^he  brush  always  has 
been  imposed  with  difficulty.  How  great  the  change  in 
method  is,  as  well  as  in  taste  and  ideal,  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  a work  of  to-day  with  one  of 
a generation  ago.  The  older  painters  for  the  most  part 
were  story-tellers  or  photographers  who  appealed  to  a 
public  of  untrained  vision.  Modern  artists  approach 
their  task  in  a different  spirit,  and  show  not  what  the 
observer  sees,  but  what  he  ought  to  sec. 

Working  on  these  lines,  Mr.  Weir  has  established  an 
idiom  of  art  expression  which  is  recognized  as  his  own, 
and  in  this  work,  which  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Adams,  of  Glen  Cove,  his  individual  style  is  strongly 
marked.  He  has  shown  ingenuity  in  devising  a technique 
to  convey  his  sense  of  flesh  and  fabric.  The  whole  paint- 
ing seems  combed  into  broken  lines,  giving  an  infinite 
number  of  surfaces  over  which  the  lights  and  shadows 
play,  investing  it  with  an  opalescent  envelope  which  sub- 
dues and  harmonizes  the  whole.  In  fact,  Mr.  Weir  is  a 
harmonist  rather  than  a picture-maker,  and  works  with 
a different  conception  of  his  art  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  telling  of  a story  or  the  presenting  of  a scene  or 
object  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  His  interest  is  in  push- 
ing to  the  extreme  the  particular  mode  of  doing  a thing 
to  secure  a particular  result.  In  this  instance  the  sub- 
ject itself  is  an  appealing  one  of  great  charm.  Coupled 
with  dignity  of  design,  a fine  balance  of  color  values 
marks  its  scheme  of  delicate  pink  and  gray.  It  reveals 
a belief  in  beauty  for  itself,  a fastidious  taste,  and  an 
artistic  equipment  of  an  unusual  order. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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A Question  of  Wills 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 


OW,”  said  Althea  Webb,  “you 
think  you’re  all  right  ?” 

She  had  put  a great  stick  into 
the  stove,  and  left  the  tea-kettle  on  the  flat 
place  at  the  back,  and  piled  a comforter  and 
a blanket  on  a chair  where  the  sick  man 
could  reach  them.  She  had  given  him  his 
simple  supper  and  washed  the  dishes,  and 
now  she  was  going  home  for  the  night. 
Cyras  Cobb  was  an  old  man,  with  a face 
seamed  by  a thousand  wrinkles,  all  tending 
to  the  point  of  puckering  and  weazening. 
His  eyes  had  withdrawn  until  they  were 
only  pin-points  of  an  opaque  blue,  and  his 
white  hair  was  cut  short.  He  was  a clean 
old  man,  and  didn’t  want,  he  said,  to  see 
loose  ends  straggling  over  the  sheets. 
Althea,  a slender,  sanguine-colored  woman 
of  thirty,  stood  looking  at  him  with  the 
mixture  of  compassion  and  annoyance  she 
always  felt  for  him.  It  seemed  to  her 
ridiculous  that  she  should  leave  her  dress- 
making twice  or  three  times  a day  and  walk 
half  a mile  to  tidy  up  a sick  old  man  \yho 
had  probably  money  enough  to  hire  a 
nurse.  Yet  he  wouldn’t  hire  the  nurse, 
and  the  town,  at  this  stage  of  his  illness, 
wouldn’t  take  him  in  hand;  and  Althea, 
following  in  her  mind  the  course  of  his  dis- 
comfort from  hour  to  hour  as  she  sat  at 
her  sewing,  would  throw  down  her  needle, 
when  the  unspoken  summons  came  too 
loudly,  and  run  to  rescue  him.  He  took 
her  ministrations  with  a natural  sort  of 
courtesy,  but  to-night  he  wished  to  talk. 

“Se’  down,’’  he  said.  “You  ain’t  got  to 
fly  like  a bumble-bee  the  minute  he’s  loaded 
up.’’ 

Althea  felt  perverse,  like  contradicting 
him.  She  was  tired,  and  at  that  moment 
it  seemed  desirable  to  be  tucked  into  a clean 
bed  with  a long  night  before  you,  even  if 
you  had  to  be  seventy-six  years  old  and 
partly  paralyzed  to  get  there. 

“I  ain’t  got  time  to  set,”  said  she.  “I’m 
goin’  to  be  up  half  the  night  as  ’tis.” 

“What  ye  set  up  so  late  for?”  Cyrus  in- 
quired. “Ye  won’t  get  no  beauty  sleep.” 

Althea  had  the  impression  that  she  was 


a very  plain  woman,  and  this  seemed  like 
flouting  her.  She  answered  the  more 
brusquely. 

“ I’ve  got  to  set  up  to  finish  a blue  poplin 
that’s  promised  for  to-morrer.  The  girl’s 
goin’  to  wear  it  to-morrer  night,  an’  I 
wouldn’t  disappoint  her  for  nothin’.” 

“Oh,”  said  Cyrus,  reflectively.  Althea 
made  another  movement  to  go.  “Se’ 
down,  se’  down,”  he  bade  her.  “I  guess 
if  you  had  the  numb  palsy  you’d  want  any- 
body to  shorten  the  night  a half  an  hour 
or  so  by  settin’  by.” 

The  appeal  was  too  much  for  Althea. 
She  sat  down  and  loosened  her  coat. 

“Well,”  she  said,  with  hostility  intended 
rather  to  hearten  herself  to  resist  his  im- 
portunity than  to  add  another  burden  to 
the  night.  “What  is  it,  Mr.  Cobb?” 

Cyrus  was  perhaps  smiling  a little,  after 
his  own  way.  At  least,  his  eyes  withdrew 
a degree  farther  into  their  hiding-places, 
and  his  mouth  widened  in  a queer  pucker 
quite  new  to  anything  Althea  had  seen  in 
it.  She  was  gazing  at  it,  fascinated. 

“That  ain’t  no  way  to  speak  to  a man 
that’s  got  the  numb  palsy,”  said  Cyrus 
Cobb.  “You  better  be  kinder  pleasant. 
I guess  you’d  want  anybody  to  be  if  you 
had  to  lay  here  from  sundown  to  rise,  hear- 
in’  the  clock  tick.” 

Althea  was  conquered.  She  threw  back 
her  coat. 

“Want  I should  read  you  the  paper?” 
she  inquired,  with  a fictitious  cheerfulness. 

“No,”  said  Cyrus,  “I  don’t;  I want  ye 
to  tell  me  suthin’  that’s  ’livenin’,  suthin’t 
I can  kinder  study  on  when  I’m  layin’  here 
alone.” 

Althea  plucked  up  courage. 

“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Cobb,”  she  said,  “it’s 
a sin  an’  a shame  for  you  to  be  here  alone, 
anyway,  sick  as  you  be.  You’d  ought  to 
have  a nurse.” 

The  smile  had  disappeared.  Althea, 
looking  at  the  old  face,  wished  she  had  not 
dared  so  much. 

“When’d  you  move  here?”  he  inquired, 
brusquely. 
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“I  been  here  'most  eight  months  now," 
Althea  told  him,  glad  to  embark  on  a topic 
so  little  likely  to  offend. 

"What  d'ye  come  for?"  old  Cyrus  que- 
ried. "Why  didn't  ye  stay  where  ye  was?" 

"My  brother  married,"  said  Althea. 
"He  an'  I'd  been  keepin'  house  together — 
ever  since  he  was  fourteen." 

"Turned  ye  out,  did  they?"  chuckled 
Cyrus.  "Cut  ye  adrift  an'  told  ye  ye 
could  swim  for't." 

Althea  answered  with  dignity,  though 
her  voice,  in  spite  of  her,  did  choke  a little. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  go.  Seemed 
best  I should.  An'  I heard  of  this  little 
house,  an'  the  rent  wa'n't  much,  an'  I 
thought  the  girls  in  the  'cademy'd  be  want- 
in' dressmakin',  an'  that's  my  trade — an' 
so  I come." 

"Well,"  said  Cyrus,  and  from  the  tone 
of  his  voice  Althea  suspected  that  this  was 
the  question  he  was  leading  up  to.  "What 
set  you  on  to  come  over  here  an'  do  so 
much  for  me?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Cobb,"  said  Althea,  indig- 
nantly, for  it  seemed  to  her  he  ought  not 
to  need  the  answer,  "you  know  as  well  as 
I do  you  fell  down  that  day  I was  goin'  by. 
Don't  you  know  you  fell,  right  out  here  in 
the  yard?" 

Cyrus  ignored  that  question. 

"An'  I'll  warrant  the  neighbors  have 
been  talkin'  about  me,  ain't  they?"  he  sug- 
gested. "They've  told  ye  I'm  a miser,  an' 
I might  have  nusses  day  an'  night  an'  I 
won't." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Cobb,"  said  Althea,  plucking 
up  courage,  "folks  say  you've  got  plenty 
to  do  with." 

"An'  they  say  I'm  sleepin'  on  a husk 
bed,  an'  the  husks  are  all  mixed  in  with 
dollars.  Ain't  they  told  you  that?" 

"'Tain't  a husk  bed,"  said  Althea,  ir- 
relevantly, glad  to  escape  for  even  a mo- 
mentary excursion  from  the  point.  "It's 
a good  feather  tick,  an'  I've  turned  it  my- 
self a dozen  times." 

"An'  they  say  I've  quarreled  with  the 
only  nephew  I ever  had,  an'  he's  gone  off 
to  live  by  himself  down  to  Joyce’s  Bridge. 
An'  if  I hadn't  broke  up  his  marryin' 
Rosabel  Lee  he'd  ha'  been  with  me  to  this 
day.  Don't  they  say  that  now?" 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  set  here  an'  be  cate- 
chised," said  Althea,  drawing  her  coat  to- 
gether. "I'll  be  up  in  the  mornin',  Mr. 
Cobb,  an'  I'll  bring  you  as  nice  a square  o' 


johnny-cake  as  ever  you  see.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  eat  a mite  o'  johnny-cake?" 

" I'll  tell  you  this,"  said  Cyrus.  " You're 
the  only  woman  creatur'  that's  lifted  a 
finger  for  me  sence  I fell  down  out  amongst 
the  tansy.  An'  I won't  forgit  it  of  ye. 
An'  if  I should  cross  my  nephew  out  o'  my 
will,  I don't  say  what  I'd  do  if  the  minister 
should  call  an'  his  two  darters  with  him. 
He  could  write,  an'  they'd  be  witnesses. 
But  this  I will  say.  You  stan'  by  me  an' 
I'll  stan'  by  you.  Now  you  run  along  an' 
finish  the  caliker  gownd." 

Althea  never  knew  how  she  got  out  of 
the  room,  but  in  a moment  she  realized 
that  she  was  almost  running  along  the  river 
road  to  her  home.  She  was  in  a state  of 
tremulous  excitement,  which  she  took  at 
first  to  be  anger.  It  seemed  to  her  Cyrus 
Cobb  had  no  business  to  call  upon  her  pity 
by  painting  even  so  rough  a picture  of  his 
lonely  state.  "The  idea!"  she  said  aloud, 
as  she  stepped  into  her  little  entry  and  felt 
the  kindness  of  the  walls  envelop  her  as  it 
always  did,  even  at  the  first  minute  of 
home-coming.  Althea  had  never  had  a 
house  of  her  own,  and  this  hired  one  had 
begun  to  fit  her  very  comfortably.  "The 
idea  o'  his  stirrin'  me  all  up  talkin'  about 
bein'  left  alone,  an'  his  nephew  an'  all, 
when  I'm  doin'  the  most  I can,  gettin'  him 
a bite  an'  makin'  up  his  bed  for  him.  I 
guess  I've  got  my  own  life  to  live,  even  if 
he  is  alone.” 

She  took  off  her  things  and  lighted  her 
shining  lamp,  and  then,  because  it  seemed 
to  her  she  needed  some  little  indulgence, 
made  milk  toast  for  supper.  But  as  she 
sat  at  the  table  later,  pouring  herself  a cup 
of  tea,  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  not 
calmed  at  all.  Her  heart  was  racing,  and 
she  felt  the  blood  in  her  face.  Althea  set 
down  her  cup. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "I  ain't  mad  because 
he  pleaded  up  his  lonesomeness.  I’m 
thinkin'  about  that  will." 

It  was  true.  Her  mind  had  got  away 
from  her,  and  it  was  planning,  in  spite  of 
rigid  censorship,  what  she  could  do  with 
Cyrus  Cobb's  money  if  he  left  it  to  her. 
She  could  not  stop.  "He  is  going  to  leave 
it  to  you,"  said  her  mind.  "He  as  good  as 
said  so.  And  it's  right  he  should.  You’ve 
done  for  him  when  nobody  else  would, 
and  when  his  own  flesh  and  blood  threw 
him  over  you  took  him  up." 

Althea  was  so  excited  that  she  almost  felt 
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she  could  not  sew  hooks  and  eyes  on  the 
new  poplin,  lest  she  shouldn’t  space  them 
right.  It  seemed  to  her  she  was  made. 
Suppose  he  hadn’t  a great  deal  of  money? 
There  ought  at  least  to  be  enough  to  buy 
the  little  house  she  was  hiring  and  its  two 
good  acres  of  land.  Would  the  neighbors 
so  positively  call  him  a miser  if  he  hadn’t  a 
good  round  sum  in  hiding?  Finally  she 
did  bring  her  soaring  mind  down  to  hooks 
and  eyes,  and  finished  the  dress  in  an  exalted 
haste.  But  before  she  went  to  bed  the 
clock  had  struck  midnight,  and  still  her 
dreams  went  on.  There  might  be  money 
enough  to  take  away  the  partition  between 
the  two  back  rooms  and  give  her  a large 
living-room  with  a window  toward  the  east. 
She  might  even  have  a knocker  like  the 
one  on  the  handsomest  house  in  her  native 
town;  and  there  w*as  the  remotest  possibili- 
ty that  she  could  have  a honeysuckle  trellis 
over  the  front  door.  All  that  night,  it 
seemed  to  Althea,  she  dreamed  of  houses 
and  lands  and  people  arriving  out  of  the 
past  and  saying,  as  they  walked  up  the 
peony-bordered  path,  “Why,  Althea,  what 
a nice  house  you’ve  got!”  But  in  the 
morning  the  house  and  its  trellis  and  the 
admiring  visitors  did  not  look  the  same. 
They  were  still  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
desire;  but  Althea  found  herself  too  tired 
to  speculate  on  them.  She  felt  very  serious 
as  she  stirred  the  johnny-cake  she  had  prom- 
ised Cyrus  Cobb,  too  jaded  now  to  care 
whether  she  had  it  for  herself,  but  doing  it 
to  fulfil  her  word.  When  it  was  done  she 
ate  a piece  hastily,  standing  at  the  kitchen 
table,  and  tucked  the  rest  into  a little  bas- 
ket and  covered  it  with  a fine  white  cloth. 
Then,  with  the  dress  in  one  hand,  to  be  de- 
livered after  she  had  started  Cyrus  on  his 
day,  and  the  basket  in  the  other,  she  set 
out  along  the  river  road. 

Cyrus  looked  very  cheerful  in  the  morn- 
ing light.  Again  it  seemed  to  Althea  that 
his  lot  was  perhaps  most  enviable,  to  lie 
in  bed  until  his  johnny-cake  was  brought 
to  him. 

“Why,”  said  she,  pulling  up  the  light 
stand  for  his  tray,  “you  don’t  look  the 
same  man,  Mr.  Cobb.  Ain’t  you  better?” 

Cyrus  pulled  a wry  face. 

“ What  d’vou  want  to  talk  to  a man  that’s 
got  the  numb  palsy  about  bein’  better  for?” 
he  inquired. 

Althea  was  making  him  a cup  of  tea. 
Now  she  glanced  at  him  guiltily,  because 


he  had  once  bade  her  put  in  only  a tea- 
spoonful and  none  for  the  pot,  and  she 
knew  her  tremulous  hand  had  exceeded 
the  measure.  The  change  in  his  face 
struck  her  anew.  Now  she  understood  it. 

“Why,  Mr.  Cobb,”  said  she,  “you’ve 
been  up  an’  shaved  you.” 

“Been  up?”  repeated  Cyrus.  “How 
d’ye  think  a man’s  goin’  to  stan’  up  afore 
the  glass  if  he’s  got  the  numb  palsy  on  him? 
I guess  it’s  enough  if  I crawl  out  into  the 
shed  and  bring  in  a stick  o’  wood  when  I 
lay  here  neglected,  ’thout  standin’  up  afore 
the  glass  an’  shavin’  me.” 

But  he  did  look  better  with  the  removal 
of  his  stubby  beard,  and  Althea’s  spirits 
rose.  She  brought  him  his  cup  of  tea  with 
a cheerful  grace.  The  farther  Cyrus  Cobb 
seemed  to  be  from  the  gate  of  death,  the 
more  willing  grew  her  service  to  him.  She 
made  haste  that  morning  in  setting  the  room 
in  order,  and  even,  it  seemed,  hurried  his 
eating  a little. 

“Don’t  you  think,”  she  ventured,  at  the 
door,  the  poplin  in  her  hand — “don’t  you 
think,  Mr.  Cobb,  some  o’  the  other  neigh- 
bors ’ll  be  in  an’  do  a hand’s  turn  for  ye 
to-day?” 

“No,”  said  Cyrus,  cheerfully,  “not  a 
livin’  soul.  Ye  see,  they  know  about  them 
greenbacks  scattered  through  the  feathers 
I’m  layin’  on,  an’  they  think  if  I want  to 
be  nussed  I better  take  out  my  pocket-book 
an’  pay  for  ’t.  No,  you’re  the  only  one 
that’s  likely  to  cross  the  threshold  this  day. 
An’  seems  reasonable,  too,  for  you  to  be 
the  one.  Ye  know  what  I told  ye.  My 
will  ain’t  finished;  but  when  ’tis  I know 
who’ll  come  into  the  greenbacks.” 

Althea  felt  her  face  hot  with  shame  that 
was,  she  knew,  for  her  own  state  of  mind 
and  not  for  his. 

“Mr.  Cobb,”  said  she,  humbly,  “I  wish 
you  wouldn’t  talk  about  such  things.” 

“Why  do  ye?”  Cyrus  Cobb  inquired. 
Something  like  mirth  was  gleaming  in  his 
little  eyes.  “Don’t  vc  want  to  be  my 
heir?” 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  talk  about  it,”  said 
Althea.  In  another  minute,  she  knew,  she 
must  break  foolishly  down  and  cry. 

“Oh,”  said  Cyrus,  “you’re  willin’  I 
should  leave  vc  the  money,  but  ye  don’t 
want  I should  talk  about  it.  Well,  I ain’t 
left  it  to  ye  yet.  The  minister  ain’t  been 
in.  But  if  you  should  come  acrost  him  on 
the  road  you  jest  tell  him  old  Cyrus  Cobb 
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wants  to  see  him  half  an  hour  or  so,  an’  tell 
him  to  bring  along  his  gals.” 

Althea  could  not  answer.  She  walked 
out  of  the  house  and  shut  the  door  behind 
her,  and  then,  while  she  paused  a moment 
wondering  whether  she  ought  not  to  have 
left  the  county  paper  within  his  reach,  she 
heard  him  laugh.  It  was  not  the  sly  cackle 
he  seemed  to  keep  for  her.  It  was  a man’s 
honest,  rolling  mirth.  In  some  way  not  to 
be  understood,  Cyrus  Cobb  was  laughing 
at  her,  and  Althea  went  on  with  her  tight 
little  chin  held  firm  and  high.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  had  some  power  of  tor- 
menting her  in  small,  irritating  ways,  for 
she  did  meet  the  minister  near  the  village, 
driving  his  sober  gray.  The  minister  was  a 
tall,  thin  man,  very  serious,  even  out  of 
the  pulpit,  and  with  a scrupulous  courtesy 
of  manner  that  kept  his  flock  at  a distance 
from  him.  He  could  never  tell  why  they 
failed  to  show  him  the  warm  human  side 
he  knew  they  showed  one  another,  and, 
fearing  it  was  a fault  of  his  manner,  treated 
them  the  more  scrupulously.  And  so  they 
were  the  more  afraid.  Now,  seeing  Althea, 
he  drew  up  the  plodding  horse. 

“Good  morning,”  said  he.  “I  hope  you 
are  very  well.” 

“ Yes,  sir,  thank  you,”  said  Althea.  “As 
well  as  common.” 

“I  hear  you  have  been  very  kindly  look- 
ing after  Mr.  Cobb,”  said  the  minister. 
“What  is  the  latest  news  from  him?” 

“He  looked  better,  sir,  this  mornin’,” 
said  Althea. 

“Then  perhaps  I won’t  go  there  to-day,” 
said  the  minister.  “I  am  somewhat  hur- 
ried. Did  he  say  anything  about  seeing 
me?” 

“He  looked  better  this  momin’j”  said 
Althea,  desperately.  She  was  hurrying  on, 
but  that  seemed  to  her  so  great  a dis- 
courtesy to  such  a dignified  minister  that 
she  almost  expected  him  to  call  her  back 
and  say,  “Althea  Webb,  you  may  stay 
fifteen  minutes  after  church  next  Sunday.” 
But  the  minister  w^us  driving  on,  and  when 
Althea  gained  the  courage  to  look  round 
she  saw  his  carriage-top  bobbing  down  the 
hill. 

The  first  thing  Cyrus  Cobb  asked  her 
that  night  when  she  went  to  carry  him 
some  broth  seemed  to  her  a proof  that  he 
had  an  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  were  keeping  her  distraught. 

“D’you  see  the  minister  to-day?” 


“Yes,”  said  Althea,  stirring  the  broth. 
She  wondered  if  it  felt  as  hot  as  her  face. 

“D’you  tell  him  to  come  over  an’  bring 
his  darters?”  Cyrus  Cobb  pursued. 

“No,”  said  Althea,  adding,  as  if  she  were 
driven  to  an  exasperated  emphasis — “no, 
Mr.  Cobb,  I didn’t.” 

And  again  Cyrus  Cobb  laughed.  This 
time  it  was  his  cackling  laugh,  and  Althea 
wondered  at  herself  that  so  sick  a man 
should  seem  to  her  so  hateful. 

But  that  night,  when  she  was  again  be- 
side her  little,  warm  stove,  and  the  peace  of 
evening  settled  about  her,  the  dreams  be- 
gan again.  It  was  not  only  a honeysuckle 
trellis  she  longed  for  now;  she  was  wonder- 
ing whether  a south  veranda  and  a trum- 
pet vine  couldn’t  come  within  the  scope  of 
Cyrus  Cobb’s  money.  It  seemed  to  her 
even  that  she  had  been  a little  too  topping 
not  to  send  the  minister  on  to  Cyrus  Cobb’s. 
It  would  have  been  different  if  old  Cyrus 
had  not  told  her  to.  Since  he  had,  it  would 
have  been  no  responsibility  of  hers.  And 
before  she  slept  she  wondered  how  much 
money  she  might  reasonably  hope  he  had. 

All  through  the  next  week  it  seemed  to 
Althea  less  and  less  likely  that  she  could 
ever  again  get  that  money  out  of  her  mind. 
She  had  spent  it  a dozen  times  in  fancy 
with  the  passing  of  every  day.  And  all 
the  time  she  was  taking  care  of  the  old 
man  with  a more  desperate  kindliness. 
She  even  did  his  washing  now,  and  because 
it  had  been  ill  done  for  a long  time,  was 
boiling  his  sheets  till  her  little  kitchen  was 
a steaming  caldron,  and  bluing  them  to 
the  exact  shade  of  nicety.  And  when  three 
weeks  had  gone  she  stood  inside  his  kitchen 
door,  just  taking  her  leave  after  serving 
him  an  admirable  dinner,  and,  quite  to  her 
own  surprise,  began  to  cry.  Cyrus  Cobb 
hardly  looked  surprised  at  all.  One  of  the 
irritating  things  about  him  was  that  he 
always  acted  as  if  things  were  turning  out 
exactly  as  he  had  thought  they  would. 

“There,  there!”  said  he.  “You  better 
go  home  an’  draw  up  the  clo’es  over  your 
head  an’  take  a nap.  You’re  all  beat  out.” 

“No,  I ain’t,  either,”  said  Althea.  She 
grasped  the  roller-towel  for  a support  and 
cried  feebly  into  it.  “I  ain’t  tired.  I’m 
mad,  that’s  what  I am.  An’  it’s  you  that’s 
done  it.” 

“That  so?”  inquired  Cyrus,  pleasantly. 
“I  guess  you’ve  got  a kind  of  a quick  tem- 
per. I’ve  noticed  that  in  ye.” 
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“An’  I ain’t  cornin’  here  any  more,”  said 
Althea;  “leastways  after  this  week.  I’ll 
stay  this  week  out  so’s  you  can  get  another 
nurse.  An’  I’ll  help  you  look  round  an’ 
find  one  if  you  want  I should;  but  as  for 
me  I’m  done.” 

“No,  no!”  said  Cyrus.  “You  want  to 
think  pretty  careful  ’fore  you  say  a tiling 
like  that.  You  know  I promised  ye  I’d 
cross  my  nephew  out — ” 

“Promised!”  cried  Althea.  “No,  you 
didn’t,  either.  I wouldn’t  ha’  taken  any 
such  promise.  You  just  said  it,  that’s  all. 
I ain’t  one  to  hang  round  waitin’  for  dead 
men’s  shoes.” 

With  that  she  flew  out  of  the  door;  yet, 
remembering  he  was  a sick  man,  she  shut 
it  carefully  behind  her.  But  she  did  not 
take  the  familiar  track  to  her  own  home. 
Instead  she  turned  down  into  the  old  mill 
road,  hurrying  so  fast  that  sometimes  her 
flying  feet  seemed  to  be  running  a race 
with  the  thoughts  that  hurried  them. 
Althea  had  had  no  dinner.  She  had  taken 
old  Cyrus  his  that  day  while  the  parsnips 
were  at  their  best,  and  she  knew  a savory 
plate  of  them  W'as  waiting  for  her  at  home. 
But  she  could  not  stay.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  must  make  all  haste  as  a sinner  to 
the  confessional,  to  purge  her  mind  of  what 
was  wearying  it.  Three  miles  along,  the 
old  mill  road  began  to  climb  a hill,  and  it 
climbed  with  varying  degrees  of  steepness 
for  one  mile  more.  The  day  was  cold  and 
clear,  a winter  day,  the  bright  air  having 
much  ado  to  assure  you  it  was  winter, 
there  was  so  little  snow7  on  the  frozen 
ground.  There  were  deep  ruts  in  the  road 
for  long,  wind-sw'ept  spaces;  and  Althea, 
flying  over  them,  felt  them  bruise  her  feet. 
But  she  scorned  the  troubles  of  the  way. 
The  path  her  mind  was  treading  was  far 
more  troublous  than  the  path  that  hurt 
her  feet. 

Near  the  top  the  road  settled  into  a 
hollow  before  it  made  up  its  mind  to  go 
climbing  on  again,  and  in  that  sheltered 
spot,  with  green  wind  defenses  of  its  own 
in  groves  of  tall,  dark  pine-trees,  stood 
an  old  gray  house.  Althea  had  been  told 
exactly  where  to  find  it.  Cyrus  Cobb 
himself  had  told  her  in  one  of  his  tirades 
against  his  nephew.  She  w7ent  up  the  path 
to  the  side  door,  because  the  only  smoke 
she  saw  was  curling  from  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney. And  just  as  she  passed  the  window 
a column  of  flame  ran  up  within,  and  she 


flung  open  the  door,  without  knocking,  and 
ran  to  find  it.  When  she  got  in  she  found 
the  room,  as  she  afterward  described  it  to 
herself,  “all  of  a smudder.”  A kettle  of 
fat  was  on  the  stove.  The  fat  had  caught, 
and  just  as  Althea  rushed  up  to  it  a tall 
man,  who  had  appeared  from  somewhere  at 
the  moment  of  her  entrance,  was  before  her, 
and  deftly  lifted  it.  Althea  had  the  door 
open  for  him,  and  in  short  order  he  had 
flung  the  kettle  into  the  snow'.  Then  he 
turned,  ran  a blue  shirt-sleeved  arm  over 
his  crimson  face,  and  looked  at  Althea. 

“Gee!”  said  he,  “wa’n’t  that  a confla- 
gration? Who  are  you,  anyway,  an’  how’d 
you  come  here?” 

He  was  a handsome  giant,  with  brown 
eyes  and  tousled  brown  hair;  but  beyond 
that  first  glance  at  him  Althea  looked  no 
more.  Her  thoughts  were  with  the  kettle. 
She  stepped  gingerly  to  the  edge  of  the  path 
and  peered  into  the  deep  snow  w7here  it 
lay  still  smoking. 

“I  should  think  you’d  be  ashamed,”  she 
said,  “wastin’  good  fat  like  that.” 

The  man  roared.  He  was  Cyrus  Cobbs’ 
nephew  Wellman,  and  Althea  had  come  to 
find  him;  but  she  had  never  suspected  old 
Cyrus’s  nephew  of  being  able  to  laugh  like 
that. 

“You  don’t  s’pose  I done  it  for  fun,  do 
ye?”  he  responded.  “The  fat  ketched, 
that’s  all.  It  does  ’most  every  time  I 
fry.” 

“What  was  you  fryin’?”  inquired  Althea, 
leaving  her  scrutiny  of  the  kettle  and  step- 
ping back  to  the  door-stone. 

“Doughnuts.  I threw7  away  the  first 
kittleful,”  he  said,  suddenly  shamefaced. 
“They  soaked  fat.” 

“Well,  you’ve  lost  the  doughnuts,  an’  the 
fat,  too,”  said  Althea,  bitterly.  She  was 
too  poor  and  too  thrifty  not  to  sorrow7  over 
waste.  “What  you  think  you’re  goin’  to 
do  now?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  more  lard,”  said  Wellman, 
easily.  “ I keep  a lot  on  hand.  It’s  always 
ketchin’.  I’ve  got  another  kittle,  too. 
While  that’s  coolin’  off  I’ll  stir  up  some 
more  an’  begin  over.” 

Althea  followed  him  into  the  house.  She 
knew'  she  had  to  talk  to  him  even  in  a 
kitchen  with  a smudder.  He  was  throw'- 
ing  up  windows 

“I  guess  we’ve  got  to  get  it  aired  off 
here,”  he  said,  and  looked  at  Althea  with 
much  concern.  “You  warm  enough  in 
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your  things?  If  you  ain’t,  you  better  put 
my  old  buffalo  over  your  shoulders.” 

But  Althea  was  throwing  off  her  shawl. 
She  spoke  with  firmness. 

“You  set  out  your  mixin’-bowl.  I’m 
goin’  to  stir  you  up  some  doughnuts.  You 
can  put  on  the  fat.  But  don’t  you  let  it 
ketch.” 

The  blue-shirted  giant  obeyed  her  with 
a perfect  simplicity.  When  he  brought  her 
the  bowl  and  the  ingredients  she  master- 
fully called  for,  she  noted  with  approval 
that  everything  was  clean.  But  when  he 
began  scooping  out  lard  from  a pail  she  did 
challenge  him  with  a tinge  of  rebuke. 

“Don’t  you  save  your  beef  drippin’s, 
too?” 

“What’s  beef  drippin’s?”  returned  Well- 
man, scooping  industriously;  and  Althea 
liked  him  the  better.  She  felt  her  pro- 
fessional superiority. 

Althea  stirred  and  braided  her  dough  and 
cut  it  into  pleasing  rounds,  and  Wellman 
watched  the  fat  with  an  equal  fascination. 
When  she  “tried”  a bit  of  dough  and  took 
it  out  and  broke  it  delicately,  his  delight 
knew  no  bounds.  He  caught  half  the  mor- 
sel out  of  her  hand  and  tossed  it  into  his 
mouth. 

“By  George!”  said  he,  “ain’t  you  the 
creamer!” 

Presently  Althea  had  a platter  full  of 
brown,  crusty  rings,  and  then  she  set  the 
kettle  back  to  cool.  She  was  very  hungry. 
She  wondered  what  would  come  next. 
Wellman  was  in  the  next  room,  burrowing 
wildly,  she  could  see,  in  a sideboard  drawer. 
She  had  time  to  note  how  beautiful  the  side- 
board was  before  he  turned,  a table-cloth 
in  his  hand.  It  was  tumbled,  but  it  was 
fine  linen  and  it  was  clean.  He  came  back 
into  the  kitchen,  put  up  a leaf  of  the  table 
where  Althea  had  been  stirring  her  dough- 
nuts, and  spread  the  cloth  with  an  awkward 
hand. 

“I’d  ha’  had  a fire  in  the  sittin’-room,” 
he  said,  “ if  I’d  known  you  was  cornin’.  But 
we  can’t  wait  for  it  to  get  het  up  in  there. 
I’m  as  holler  as  a horn.” 

Now  he  brought  out  a kettle  and  set  it 
on  the  stove.  Althea  could  not  manage 
her  curiosity.  She  got  up  and  peered.  It 
was  full  of  something  hard  and  pale. 

“Why,”  said  she.  “I  know  what  that 
is.  It’s  corn  porridge.” 

“ Sure,”  said  Wellman.  “ I make  a whole 
iron  kittle  up  to  once.  Sometimes  I freeze 
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a string  into  a quart  or  so  an’  hang  it  on 
the  sled  when  I go  choppin’.” 

“Then  you  build  a fire  in  the  woods  an’ 
heat  it  up,”  said  Althea.  “Father  used  to 
do  that.  ’Tis  a real  old-fashioned  way.” 

They  sat  down  at  the  table,  each  with  a 
bowl  of  porridge  and  a spoon. 

“My!”  said  Althea;  “if  that  don’t  taste 
good!  I ain’t  tasted  corn  porridge  sence 
I was  little.  You  don’t  make  it  the  real 
old-fashioned  style,  do  ye?  Hull  the  corn 
an’  all?” 

“Yes,”  said  Wellman,  soberly.  “Hull  it 
with  ashes.  I don’t  know  no  other  way.” 

When  they  came  to  the  doughnuts,  he 
proposed  coffee,  and  Althea  made  it.  He 
had  even  a wedge  of  cheese,  and  Althea, 
who  had  not  for  months  eaten  a mouthful 
not  of  her  own  cooking,  leaned  back  at  the 
end  and  smiled  happily. 

“I  dunno’s  I ever  knew  a meal  to  taste 
so  good,”  she  said.  “You’re  a born  cook.” 

Wellman’s  eyes  smiled  back  at  her. 
“Oh,”  he  remarked,  slyly,  “who  made  the 
doughnuts?” 

But  suddenly,  thinking  of  his  handy 
ways,  Althea  found  herself  swamped  by 
the  memory  of  her  wrongs. 

“I  should  think,”  said  she,  passionately, 
“you’d  be  ashamed,  a man  that  can  cook 
as  well  as  you  can,  not  to  go  an’  take  care 
o’  your  poor  uncle.” 

Wellman  looked  at  her  for  a long  minute 
before  he  answered. 

“Oh!”  he  said,  at  length,  “you’re  Althea 
Webb,  ain’t  you,  that’s  been  takin’  care  of 
him?” 

“Yes,  I be,”  said  Althea.  “I’ve  took 
care  of  him  off  an’  on  for  weeks,  an’  now 
I’m  done.” 

The  man’s  eyes  grew  rather  graver  in 
their  glance. 

“Why?”  said  he.  “Ain’t  he  paid  you?” 

“I  didn’t  do  it  for  pay,”  said  Althea. 
“He  never  asked  me  to  do  it,  an’  I was  a 
fool  to  begin.  But  I was  goin’  by  the  gate 
when  he  fell  down  there  in  his  own  gar- 
den,1Pan’  what’s  anybody  goin’  to  do?  The 
neighbors  wouldn’t  go  nigh  him  because 
they  said  he  could  well  afford  to  hire.  But 
I couldn’t  let  an  old  man  lay  there  numbed 
up  with  palsy,  could  I,  an’  not  make  him 
a cup  o’  tea  or  smooth  his  bed?” 

She  was  so  warm  now  in  her  own  defense 
that  she  choked  a little  quite  angrily,  and 
clasped  her  hands  tighter  in  her  lap,  for 
fear  she  might  cry.  Wellman  was  looking 
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at  her  thoughtfully,  a new  seriousness  on 
his  fresh-colored  face.  He  was  drumming 
with  his  fingers  on  the  table,  as  if  that 
helped  him  think. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “an’  so  you’ve  done  for 
him  till  you’ve  got  pretty  well  tired  out?” 

“No,”  said  Althea,  “I  ain’t  tired. 
’Taint  that.  I’d  just  as  soon  do  for  him. 
Besides,  I kinder  like  him.  He’s  terrible 
queer,  but  he’s  a good  old  man,  spite  of  all, 
an’  he  does  love  his  joke.  No.  I ain’t  so 
much  tired.” 

“Well,  what  is  it  then?” 

Now  Althea  did  break  down  and  cried 
in  earnest. 

“It’s  my  soul,”  said  she.  “It’s  my  im- 
mortal soul.” 

Wellman  was  gazing  at  her  now  in  a per- 
plexity half  alarm.  Althea  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  thought  her  crazy.  She 
hastened  to  assure  him. 

“Why,”  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes,  des- 
perately, “he’s  kep’  talkin’  about  his  will. 
He’s  as  much  as  promised  he’d  make  it, 
an’  make  it  in  my  favor.” 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  quietly,  “don’t 
you  want  he  should?” 

“’Course  I want  it,”  said  Althea.  “I 
guess  anybody’d  know  I wanted  it  if  they 
see  how  poor  I be.  That’s  the  trouble.  I 
study  on  it  all  the  time — what  I’d  do  here 
an’  what  I’d  do  there.  I dunno  how  much 
money  he’s  got;  but  whatever  ’tis,  I’ve 
spent  it  in  my  mind  twenty  times  over. 
An’  I feel  like  a murderer  an’  a thief,  an’ 
I can’t  stan’  it  no  longer.  An’  if  you’ve  got 
the  leastest  bit  o’  compassion  in  you,  you’ll 
go  an’  make  up  with  your  uncle  an’  take 
care  of  him  an’  let  him  will  you  all  he’s 
got.” 

Wellman  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 
He  stood  there  for  what  seemed  to  Althea 
a long  time,  drumming  on  the  pane.  Then 
he  turned  to  her.  His  face  looked  queerly 
moved  and  softened,  as  if  what  she  had 
been  telling  him  was  pleasant  news. 

“Althea,”  said  he;  and  it  did  not  seem 
strange  to  her  that  he  should  use  her  name. 
“ I s’pose  my  uncle’s  told  you  how  we  come 
to  blows.  No,  ’twan’t  quite  that,  but  we 
were  both  of  us  pretty  mad.” 

“No,”  said  Althea,  “he  never  did.” 

“Well — ” He  paused  again  here,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  found  it  rather  hard  to  go 
on.  But  he  threw  back  his  head  with  an 
impatient  gesture  and  plunged.  “I  was 
engaged  to  a girl  down  to  the  Gorge. 


She’s  pretty  ambitious.  She  wanted  to  get 
on  faster’n  I thought  I could,  no  matter 
how  hard  I worked.  So  she  went  to  uncle 
Cyrus,  unbeknown  to  me,  an’  told  him  we’d 
like  a part  of  what  he  was  goin’  to  leave 
me.  We’d  like  it  quick,  so’s  I could  buy 
some  timber-land  I wanted.” 

“Well,”  said  Althea,  practically,  “I 
guess  your  uncle  didn’t  like  that  very  well.” 

“ No.  He  thought  I’d  sent  her.  He  told 
me  so,  an’  we  had  a row.  An’  I ain’t  seen 
him  sence.” 

“Well,”  said  Althea,  pacifically,  “if  he 
was  a well  man  ’twould  be  a different  mat- 
ter. But  seein’  he’s  there  abed  struck  down 
with  numb  palsy — ” 

Wellman’s  face  relaxed. 

“Uncle  ain’t  got  no  numb  palsy,”  he 
told  her.  “ I sent  the  doctor  round  the  first 
day  I got  the  news,  an’  he  told  me  ’twan’t 
palsy  no  more’n  ’twas  chicken-pox.  Doc- 
tor knows  Uncle  Cy.  ‘He’s  playin’  it  on 
ye,  Wellman,’  doctor  says  to  me.  ‘He’s 
well  as  ever  he  is.  I bet  you  when  there’s 
nobody  there  he  gets  up  an’  does  pretty 
much  as  he’s  mind  to.  But  if  he  sees  any- 
body cornin’  he  cuts  back  to  bed.’” 

“But  what  for?”  cried  Althea.  “What’s 
he  do  it  for?” 

“So’s  I shall  hear  he’s  sick  an’  come 
back,”  said  Wellman,  easily. 

“Oh,  then  he  wants  you  should  come 
back?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Wellman,  staring  at 
her,  as  if  she  must  be  very  stupid  indeed. 
“Why,  he’s  my  own  uncle.  Mother  used 
to  say  he  set  his  life  by  me.” 

“Then  all  I can  say  is,”  Althea  remarked, 
getting  on  her  feet,  “the  neighbors  ought  to 
been  ashamed  not  to  tell  me  when  they 
found  I was  goin’  there  takin’  care  of  him 
spite  of  all  I had  to  do.” 

“Oh,  the  neighbors  don’t  know,”  said 
Wellman.  “Doctor  wouldn’t  tell.” 

Althea  was  making  her  way  to  the  door. 
She  felt  curiously  humbled,  as  if  a bad  joke 
had  been  played  on  her.  Wellman  was 
watching  her,  that  keen,  questioning  look 
in  his  face,  as  if  he  were  really  determined 
to  understand  her  absolutely. 

“Well!”  said  Althea.  “Well!”  She 
paused  a moment,  her  hand  on  the  latch; 
then  she  spoke  with  a determined  liveli- 
ness. “Anyways,  I sha’n’t  have  to  go 
there  no  more.  But  I must  say — ” 

“What?”  asked  Wellman,  when  she 
hesitated. 
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“I  must  say  I should  think  that  girl  'd 
feel  cheap — the  one  that  went  a-beggin' — ” 

“Oh — her!”  said  Wellman,  scornfully. 
“I  ain't  troubled  myself  to  find  out  how 
she  felt.” 

“Why  ain't  you?”  asked  Althea,  boldly. 
She  felt  she  had  to  know. 

“Why?”  asked  Wellman,  in  a voice  that 
made  her  start.  “Because  I ain't  no  in- 
terest in  her,  that's  why.  Do  you  s'pose 
I'd  think  twice  about  a girl  that  would  do 
a trick  like  that?” 

Althea  did  not  answer. 

“Now  you  set  down,”  said  Wellman,  in 
his  other  tone,  the  softer  one  Althea  had 
already  begun  to  know,  “an'  I'll  harness 
up  an'  take  you  along  home.” 

They  had  a wonderful  drive,  the  first 
sleigh-ride,  Althea  told  him,  she  had  had 
that  winter. 

“You'd  ought  to  have  'em  all  the  time,” 
said  Wellman,  still  in  that  moved,  soft 
tone. 

When  he  had  left  her  at  her  door,  he 
laughed  a little  at  the  errand  he  was  bent 
on. 

“I  guess  I'll  go  along,”  he  said,  “an'  see 
Uncle  Cy  a minute.” 

“You  won't  tell  him,  will  you?”  Althea 
besought. 

“About  your  cornin'?  No.  Not  if  you'd 
ruther  not.” 

“You  see,”  said  Althea,  “it  'll  please  him 
terribly  to  think  you  come  of  your  own  free 
will  an'  not  had  anybody  druramin'  you 
up.  An'  don’t  you  forget,”  she  said,  im- 
pulsively, as  he  turned  away,  “he's  an'  old 
man  an'  you're  a young  one.” 

“I'll  call  on  the  way  home,”  said  Well- 
man, “and  let  you  know  how  it  comes 
out. 

Althea  turned  back  into  her  house  and, 
although  it  was  in  beautiful  order,  flew 
over  the  sitting-room  and  gave  it  a touch. 
Then  she  ran  to  her  bureau  drawer  and 
took  out  the  pink  stock  and  jabot  she  had 
made  for  great  occasions.  She  thought  a 
moment,  the  pink  chiffon  in  her  hand  and 
a deeper  color  mounting  to  her  cheeks. 
She  put  the  chiffon  back.  “No,”  said 
Althea  to  herself,  “I  won't  do  any  such  a 
thing.” 

The  dusk  fell,  and  she  lighted  her  lamp 
and  sewed  steadily.  Presently  there  was  a 


sound  of  bells,  and  of  feet  on  the  crisp  walk. 
Althea  sewed  on,  and  she  let  him  knock 
twice  before  she  went  to  the  door.  There 
he  stood,  very  tall  and  big,  and,  her  heart 
told  her,  altogether  splendid. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “'twas  all  right.” 

“Won't  you  come  in?”  said  Althea, 
primly. 

“No,  not  to-night.  I've  got  to  get  the 
colt  home.  He  hadn't  had  his  dinner. 
But  Uncle  Cy's  all  right.  I left  him  puttin’ 
in  wood.” 

“D'  he  own  to  't?” 

“Playin'  it  on  me?  Oh  no,  he  just  said 
his  palsy's  better.  Said  'twas  because 
you’d  been  so  faithful.” 

“Old  fox!”  said  Althea. 

“He  said  he's  goin'  to  pay  you.  Said 
'twas  wuth  it.” 

“Wuth  what?”  said  Althea. 

“Gettin'  me  back,  I s'pose.  I never 
asked  him.” 

“Well,  he  can  put  that  out  o'  his  mind,” 
said  Althea.  “I  was  a fool  for  my  pains, 
but  I ain’t  goin'  to  be  paid  wages  for  bein' 
neighborly,  even  if  I teas  a fool.” 

“Oh,  I told  him  so,”  said  Wellman.  “I 
told  him  I’d  see  't  you  was  paid.  'Twas 
wuth  it  to  me,  I told  him.” 

But  Althea  did  not  ask  him  what  he 
meant. 

“Say,  Althea,”  he  went  on,  “what  if  I 
should  be  round  to-morrer  about  four  an' 
we  should  go  sleigh-ridin'?” 

“I — don't — know,”  said  Althea,  slowly. 

“Oh  yes,  you  do.  We'll  drive  over  to 
Lund's  tavern  an'  have  supper  an'  come 
home  by  moonlight.  There's  a moon  as 
big  as  a cart-wheel.  Ain't  you  seen  it?” 

Althea  thought  he  might  as  well  know 
what  a quiet,  dull  body  she  was  in  all  her 
habits  of  life. 

“I  don’t  ever  go  sleigh-ridin',''  she  said, 
shyly.  “An'  I don't  ever  go  round  with— 
men.” 

“Don’t  ye,  Althea?”  he  asked,  softly. 
“I  bet  you  don’t.  You’re  a good  girl. 
But  vou’ll  go  with  me.  I'll  be  round  about 
four” 

He  was  turning  away,  and  she  could  not 
find  a word.  But  now  he  stopped. 

“Althea,”  he  said — there  was  a laugh  in 
his  voice — “ you  might  as  well  know.  I’ve 
fell  in  love  with  you.” 
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A JOKE  current  in  Germany  to-day 
concerns  a worthy  but  poor  farmer 
who  had  five  acres  of  land,  a horse, 
a pig,  and  no  capital.  The  desire  of  his 
heart  was  to  possess  a nanny-goat,  that 
humble  but  efficient  substitute  for  a cow. 
It  would  be  thrifty  for  him  to  have  it  if 
he  could  only  contrive  to  borrow  the  neces- 
sary sum.  He  went  to  the  bank  and  asked 
for  a loan  of  fifty  marks.  They  demanded 
his  security.  He  thereupon  produced  and 
opened  a sack  containing  a litter  of  pigs, 
and  was  given  the  money  on  “littoral” 
security.  Like  many  good  jokes,  this  is 
not  wholly  a jest.  It  is  a fact  that  in 
Germany,  if  a man  has  a good  character, 
if  his  honesty  and  thrift  are  so  well  es- 
tablished in  his  village  that  he  is  admit- 
ted to  the  co-operative  credit  bank,  he 
has  only  to  produce  a neighbor  to  go 
surety  for  him  to  obtain  a loan  for  any 
provident  purpose.  As  the  leading  man  in 
one  little  village  bank  said:  “We  know  all 
about  our  members,  even  to  what  is  in  their 
closets.  A good  neighbor  signing  for  him 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient.” 

A man  may  have  a minimum  of  property 
and  still  have  the  source  of  financial  help 
open  to  him  on  personal  surety  alone, 
through  the  wonderful  avenue  of  co-oper- 
ation. The  Genossenschaft  Kasse,  or  Co- 
operative Bank,  is  formed  by  a number  of 
men  who  have  come  together  to  capture 
that  elusive  thing  called  credit.  For  the 
man  in  America  with  little  property,  credit 
is  a will-o'-the-wisp.  Hunt  as  he  may,  the 
really  poor  man  may  not  find  this  clue 
to  the  location  of  even  such  infinitesimal 
amounts  of  money  as  might,  by  giving  him 
an  increased  capability  of  production,  tide 
him  over  real  crises.  Credit  has  never 
been  fluid  enough  to  serve  all  who  deserve 
it.  There  is  practically  no  means  of  secur- 
ing it,  save  mortgage,  for  the  American 
who  has  no  private  connections  for  short 
credit.  For  a man,  particularly  a farmer, 
to  obtain  credit  on  his  working  power,  his 
thrift,  his  visualizing  of  a new  capacity  for 
production  when  he  possesses  all  the  re- 


sources but  money,  there  is  as  yet  no 
generally  available  system. 

It  is  the  stimulating  evolution  of  two  such 
systems  for  short  credit,  both  originating 
in  Germany,  which  gives  us  need  to  take 
a leaf  from  the  Teutonic  book.  Two 
methods  for  holding  stable,  for  turning  to 
positive  account  that  intangible  credit  so 
mocking  to  the  poor  man  in  the  United 
States,  have  for  fifty  years  been  used  to 
coerce  money  from  its  mysterious  haunts 
at  the  rainbow’s  end.  The  two  systems 
are  known  by  the  names  of  their  founders — 
F.  W.  Raiffeisen,  and  Hermann  Schulze,  of 
Delitzsch,  a little  village  in  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Saxony  from  which  he  and  his 
banks  are  known  as  Schulze-Delitzsch.  The 
former  are  entirely  banks  for  farmers,  each 
restricted  to  a single  village;  the  latter 
chiefly  for  small  and  large  tradespeople, 
and  all  classes  of  people  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns.  Yet  of  the  four  billion  dollars 
which  now  represent  the  annual  turn-over 
of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  Schulze-De- 
litzsch banks  in  their  national  association, 
one-fourth  represents  loans  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

The  rural  banks  with  unlimited  liability 
were  started  in  the  Westerwald,  a poverty- 
stricken  region  in  the  province  of  West- 
phalia on  the  Rhine,  entirely  under  the 
domination  of  the  usurer.  Herr  Raiffeisen, 
who  originated  these  rural  banks,  was  a 
well-to-do  and  charitable  gentleman  who 
was  from  time  to  time  chosen  Burgomeis- 
ter  in  these  villages  for  the  benefit  he  was 
able  to  give  them.  When  he  was  Burgo- 
meister  of  Weyerbusch,  a little  farming 
village  a few  miles  inland  from  Ncuwied 
on  the  Rhine,  he  endeavored  to  get  the 
people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  usurers  by 
getting  them  loans  at  low  rates  from  the 
large  landholders.  He  soon  saw,  however, 
that  if  the  farmers  would  all  come  together, 
unite  their  buying  power,  and  pledge  all 
their  property  as  security,  they  could  es- 
tablish without  help  their  own  credit,  and 
borrow  and  buy  what  they  needed.  Begin- 
ning at  Weyerbusch  and  Heddesdorf,  he 
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Hided  the  faroaerfi  to  organise:  Utile  co-  forty-^ix  hundred  are  in  the  Raiffeisen 
operative  vmUt  societies,  wiiiuo.it  shares,  'Federation;,  nine  thousand  included  with 
ruled  1 . v the  general  meeting  in  which  each  them  in  the  Imperial  Union  of  Agricultural, 
inend-cr  has  oqc  vole — the  universal  system  Societies;  a thousand  other  banks  in  this 
of  cooperative  voting.  'thitdb..with'1inuf^liabi^t^aiid'U^^)ai^ 

For  nianF  years  these  little  batiks  did  a .YcpippromiHc  bet  ween  the!  two  types 
iiof  spread  more  than  rt  hundred  miles  from  Twelve  hundred  are  town  tanks  of  the 
i!i>  valley  of  the  Rhino,  but  to-day  they  Sehulze-Delitasch  system;-  about  four  bun- 
coyfer  the  En\pin^  and 'number-  in  their  dred  of  thm  irt  the  big  citieh  with  limi  ted 
membership  one-sixth  .of  ali  -the  popula-  liability', and  the  rest  slid  unlimited,  as 
Man  engaged  iu  agriculture  id  Germany,  SehulzesDolitzscli  left  them* 

Seventy-six  per  cent.  of.  themare  in  village, y In  Hoben'ehrsdoif  and  its  equally  charm- 

of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants.  ing  neighbor,  Alf  Kernnitii,  b<>th  lying  ip 
Once  fundamentally'  poor,  they  are  aow  the  Uicsewgebirge,  that  'fringe  ,t*f  friendly 
a! ile  ivi  show  a totai  minimi  business  uf  chic  mountains  at  the  south  of  .Silesia  beyond 
billion  tvyo  hundred  enillkui  dollars.  The  which  lies  Austria,  are  two  little  banks 
muiiber  of  yo-oi«?rative  credit.  banks  of  all  ektryeferisne  of  the  valuable sysu-m  which 
aptly  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  hae  given  Romany 

more i than seyenteha . thinriawdy  with  a totatl  u new  resource.  and .hag 
turn-over  of  six  billion  dollars,  Of  these,  provided  him  with  especial  moion  for  in- 

, . .tefesf  itf.  ! he  wfefRuW  of  hi* 

neighbor.  At  Rol  lerrohrs- 
‘ "7|  dvof,  on  t lie  murmuring  Bo- 

; her  River*  'which  sweeps  its 
.1  Small  but  y energetic course 


so  mil  but  energetic 
thjtntsth  .-.a  narrow,  vmiding, 
and  fairly  -fertile  valley,  ten 
years  ago  there  was  much 
abject  poverty..  . Agricultu- 
ral conditions  were  becom- 
ing ntbre  and  more  difficult. 
With  their  bands  and  their 
hinds  the  peasants  could  not 
get  money  enough  to  do 
profitable  farming  Indts- 
i.m>h  rag  omen  t they  were 
tempted  to  emigrate.  There 
yens  no  way  for  them  to 
iibtoin  the  capital  necessary 
in  their  work  unless  they 
pledged  their  farm*  ip  mort- 
gage or  went  to  the  usurers. 
.Many  tjf  them  had  done 
both. 

The  pastor  ej  The ;Rrote»- 
fattt  church  was  a man  of 
heart . and  intetligeney  He 
eitW'  the  intense  need  of  help. 
With  characteristic  vigor  he. 
threw - Mmself  mtu  the  creii- 
tjfw  >f  ;a  rouvperative  bank, 
mio  the  organization  of  the 
iamiers  ee  that  they  could 
lommagkl  seasonal  money 
from;  outsidg.  when  it  was; 
needed,  and  facilitate  the 
mgYeiticiiu  pf  funds  within 
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Hie  district  at  all  ii me*.  Summoning  hi*  ^wdard  of  maul*' v*i>ip$  If  motley  i> 
Imst  -Vpcti^ijui^iOf t v hc-fi^^hry.1  ' ’ m^d-fo?  apy  wt^ajkisy  oU£  pi' you  *yay- 

'&*  earnestly  op  ^wk^kys  that ' ih&t  n \nte  $a  t** , ygjir : md^hbtiifr'  WhM 

riiii  aa)vnt.icm  lay  in  the ir  ovm  hands.  j# m you  mwi  to ilu  and  why  it  will  he  profitable 
Sunday  he  shorted  thorn  to  remember  that,  for  you  to  ih>  it.  If  be  approve*,  of  it,-  hrittg- 
tio  tine  el.Ke  could  save  their  souls  \i\tto  w uh  you  to  the  bank.  If  hbls  filling 

‘ You  (dl  Hd^r  fjrjn(\  4 tiatMfton  n&Xi/'  To  4%n  your  l^eoinih^  yottr  sure*)" 

lie  told  them.  ‘‘No  .matter  h#>w  honest,  the  bank  muvb  consider  thv  loan;  inv^u- 
you  eanxmt  vc»;et  money  except  tin  the  must,  gate  ii.  iuid  upnri  your  promise  ip  tm*  it 
difficult  terms.  Acting  separately.  \h\$  for  the  p.urpoa(>  state!  v» ill  advance  yon  the 
must,  be  m,  wets  • with  bouest.  men.  B#.:  -uiipiiey;  j .Yoae&mmt  hrifciw  'tnune*:k<  [Xji^' 
you  can  • ehiitfgo  this  by  eoumig  together,  • your  debts,  or  to  invest  so  the  ret  uni  vnlj 
j>y- .'<H?mjqlidatlng  your  credit  If  you  who  ! vo  uheerbun,.  or  hi  any  but  provident 
trhsi  iprtie  another  <ir«;aruze  inf  n a mwtlv  tn  ver^tum^  d^ut  all  1f.1f.ytm  wilihWd 


liattkers  will  Ida n aft  the  properly  of  brotherhood.  \ 011 

so  that  money  ..will  tphie  to  us  when  wr  dial  th^!':"ba>i;k^' \tti#nby;.|.s  {3%^rty'/4w%'e 
heed  it  to  help  its  tii  pur  produetibre  hp  und  give  sot  vine  wisely  anti  up- 

directly  the  whole  district  will  benehe  $>;  ^ d^hu  A 

• aa  accept  savings  form  amhudy,  but. loan  T 0 the  mbb/M.uid  lie  wool]  talk  do I . 

only  to  members,  and  to  them  emiy  ||  You,  f-Jicen,  knew  fo.o  g h- . n yum*  omm 
for  purposes  which,  will  bring  mennefo,  !mnmd  ‘mu  year  \n:d  r.-is  >*•  O’vfov  |p  -d! 
We  Mill  pay-  only  a nm.lruey  inter,-?  «n»  lh«y  re.sl-  of  your  huddnue  . *.  • - » 

.savings  ami  .then  it  vdi  he  necessary  io  able  to  gu  on-  bet-jUTse  you  nmor^d  b>  imi 
ask  mcndiers  to  pay  only  a littln  mop'  for  a Rennet  ' opt  vivtv>^ 

their  loans  To  make  a loan  we  p$£y  mkt>  bad  unas.  if  y<,u  had  i.hdtvhnd  Ike  iced, 
the  sanier/sott  of  sfwyuritie>s  iis  dUier  banks,  tii  wrfii'  to,  Heiudcb 
We  may  do  better  than  that.  \YV  may  vnliingly  have  sigfted  ft>ty>oii.  tn-caUse  they 
! an  on  perssojrat  suiety  if  m*  keep  a iiigh  know  you  are  liooesl;  you  would  have  got 


form  a sayings  in 

lid  loao  bank,  M which 

yet  ihete  are  none  of  you  who  tiuxy 

djftnirtyr  is  tby  jjm 

:me  r^<T  for  ipytulieir 

mt}tiire.  ttpitfe'  ^(*eds  or  fertift^ 

% pf 

ship  4^  <•<> 

t you  d^il  fiiedgjy  all  ite 

iiiftch iblry.  It.  its  idearfy  tt ; 

-V-'i;:  V:; 

prtipurty  y«>u  oKn  . 

'yriholigt  i&- uyw  vjmmk'f 

dolb  for  y "it  iu  protvwi  VMurud\ ^ by  la 

\ in,. 

for  ernifit . W(-  w 

ill  keep  biir  dwa  money 

open  to  you  ^onn*  snnm'  of  crt*dH. 
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supposed  iv  mefcb only’ 0tiW "in  thm*  iponths-  already  bt^iui  iu  overt  moral  js;wd)  m 
iri These  little  l)an]^v  UP<1  aftfc  iuao  to.  act  its  material  infju^iieiy id ' th* r village 
ruc  treasurer.  who  is  the  only  :}X'rson  tt#  draw  JFpr  tliroe  Weeks  limy  were  oh  tiptoe  \vitji 
ii  ’sahir y iAOtl  who  ir  of  hfe  volte  pxpotitafioii,  waiting  'tor  an  tfp'pluudhm  for 

so  that  his  official  position  and  his  inihmre  a k>hm  N o one  warded  to  be  the-  iir-t  to 
khpwtedgp-  of  ite  bank  affair  irtav  trot  eornc' h*rwar/;l ^ Raving  established  th^i'F 


Eyutyu]  Bank,  ./TtTT  T'iTT'y  • .get  n small  lo?ui  froni  the  hank,  to  buy  a 

they  wCat  home  the  weid  harrow,  his  oiU.  one  bemg  Worm  opt,  the 

over  the  principle  of  pem>o?d  surety  again,  whole  village  wuw  mtm^nsdv  excited  and 
the  ...necessity  of  the  strictest  observance  rife  With  discuMs^i^io  whet  her  this  Wasti 
of  the  mle  laid  down  by  Raif*  prpfit&hlp  u?i>lfert<aian^..  ^e^yprstand  de- 

foi^Ta11  of  ab.<oiuiely  prom [it  it*puy$iii§B  ( of  bated  at  length.  To  deU>rinme;  their 
loans,  wittr  e/Jtnple^  put^eiiy  among  the  thrift,  t eommil w went  over  the  jiraperty 
rneml. M rs  concerning  all  the.  details,  the  of  both  men;  even,  it  is  soberly  declared,  to 
purpose,  the  arixcruht  and  temhs  Of  tens-  iH*p<xamg  (hr  cements  of  liiyir  wardrobes 
actions.  Thvir  liability  for  the.  debts  of  mid  the  pots  upon  the  stoves  in  which 
the  bank  tinder  the  limUmions  nf;  the  Tier-  rheir.-dinmav  were  cooking;  quite  as  though 
man  taw  Is  euended  for  two  and  a ‘hall'  it  had  been eight  thousa ud  instead  of  eighty 
years  after  any  oce^ipn  which  might  cause  marks  involved.  They  abashed  the  applb 
theht  to  l^%  tlv5/bimj£^  They  ifiJuit  know  cant,  and  rather  frightened  the 
how  money  is  going  out;  to  see  that  if  is  w&frTheexicnt  of  their  deliberations.  The 
used  a right,  a mi  mmiKarae  themselves  with  pastor,  with  his  .strong  sense  and  .pcrlmp* 
the.  than.  k>  that  they  would  become  liable  surne  humor,  approved  tfopi* ' ear <v taking,. 
;o,  surety  only  (nr  purposes  in  which  they  but  strongly  supported  those  who  thought 
entirely  :j.>eHev#>J.  •'  There  was  uof  oUe  Af  •;.  the  loan  ym*  a good  M#. 
them  ummprcvssed  With  the  respmisibjhty  fnlheinid  they  tuHtied  the  monOv  at  Four 
of  liis  position  when  the  meeting  ended,  and  a half  per  cent,  t o be  paid  in  six  months 
They  went  home  in  a serious  frame  of . mind,  with  a possible'  renewal,  but  the  farmer. 
•As  they  are  alb  wpiu  to  *fo,  that  bank  had  had  ,to  brill#  hpi  wife  to  $ign  with  him; i& 
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that  if  he  should  die  she  would  be  respon- 
sible. The  working  of  the  loan  wras 
watched  by  everybody  in  the  approved 
style,  to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  all. 
The  members  became  highly  elated  with 
this  new  power.  The  pastor  had  to  check 
them,  to  explain  what  loans  were  proper, 
and  why.  They  finally  regulated  their 
demands  and  settled  down  to  helpful  and 
energetic  work  in  their  own  interest.  Sav- 
ings began  to  come  in  from  other  sources, 
the  sober  personnel  of  the  bank  attracting 
money  from  those  safe  and  secret  places 
where  even  in  Germany  spare  cash  is  wont 
to  be  deposited.  No  longer  wras  money 
kept  in  the  houses  of  the  members.  Im- 
mediately it  was  received  it  was  deposited 
at  the  bank  in  a savings  account,  to  draw 
three  and  three-fourths  per  cent. 

At  the  second  general  meeting  it  was  an 
interested  and  lively  brotherhood  increased 
by  new  admissions  which  came  together 
in  the  large  fest-salle  of  the  Gasthof  to  hear 
the  annual  report  and  determine  the  policy 
for  the  following  year.  They  had,  they 
found,  no  losses.  The  small  available  cash 
had  served  in  some  way  fifteen  of  the 
charter  members.  The  greater  part  of 
the  money  borrowed  from  the  Central 
Bank  had  been  repaid  at  harvest-time  and 
none  of  the  remainder  was  in  a doubtful 
place.  Their  new  members  increased  their 
borrowing  power  to  five  thousand  marks, 
and  they  had  two  thousand  in  the  savings 
department,  part  of  which  they  could  for- 
ward to  the  Central  Bank,  to  be  safely 
and  profitably  employed  there  through  the 
winter. 

Being  prosperous,  they  began  to  fulfil 
Herr  Raiffeisen’s  ideal  of  the  agricultural 
credit  society,  branching  out  by  serving 
all  the  needs  of  the  rural  community.  The 
Raiffeisen  bank  buys  collectively  the  sup- 
plies the  farmers  must  have,  and  thus 
secures  good  prices  and  good  materials. 
It  buys  the  crops  when  the  harvest  is  made, 
paying  exactly  the  same  rate  to  each  mem- 
ber, whether  he  has  a hundredweight  of 
hay  or  twenty  tons.  The  warehouse  build- 
ing, with  a tiny  room  used  for  the  bank, 
and  the  name  “Raiffeisen”  in  big  letters 
on  the  wall,  is  therefore  a common  sight 
in  Germany. 

The  second  year  found  the  pastor  per- 
forming more  arduous  duties  than  the  first, 
driving  his  congregation  tandem,  so  to 
speak,  with  one  set  of  lines  on  their  spirit- 


ual interests  on  Sunday,  and  the  other  on 
their  business  interests  on  week-days. 
Actually  he  did  not  dominate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bank.  He  had  no 
more  power  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Vorstand,  but  because  he  had  more  time, 
greater  sagacity,  and  better  understanding 
of  ordinary  business  proceeding,  he  gave 
much  service  and  was  greatly  depended 
upon.  The  business  they  did  that  year  was 
so  good  that  at  its  end  the  general  meet- 
ing gave  the  Vorstand  increased  scope.  A 
special  short  credit  for  each  member 
according  to  his  financial  standing  wTas 
created,  by  which  he  might  order  at  one 
time  all  the  material  he  would  need  for  a 
year,  and  have  three  months,  interest  free, 
to  pay  for  it.  The  ordering  for  all  could 
be  done  to  greater  advantage,  the  bank 
paying  cash  for  goods  that  it  purchased, 
while  members  who  were  not  ready  to  pay 
in  three  months  were  charged  interest  as 
upon  any  other  loan,  with  the  provision 
that  the  money  must  be  returned  within 
the  year. 

From  that  third  year  on,  the  business 
increased  immensely.  Accession  of  new 
members  afforded  new  resources.  The 
savings-bank  had  become  the  most  popu- 
lar within  a ten-mile  circuit,  so  that  some 
money  flowed  in  at  all  seasons,  while  at 
harvest  they  had  abundance.  If  it  was 
sent  to  the  Central  Bank  “on  call”  they 
received  four  per  cent.;  for  six  months, 
four  and  a quarter;  for  twelve,  four  and  a 
half.  As  the  bank’s  prosperity  increased, 
so  did  the  enterprise  of  the  members. 
They  had  caught  the  idea  of  co-operative 
action.  They  saw  continually  new  fielas 
of  production,  for  increased  well-being 
among  themselves.  First  a co-operative 
dairy  was  started.  Then  electricity,  long- 
needed,  became  available  through  the  work 
of  the  province,  which,  for  protection 
against  floods,  built  at  Mauer  on  the  Bober, 
not  far  above  the  village,  a great  storage 
dam  and  developed  a large  horse-power, 
which  it  offered  to  consumers 'for  two  and 
a half  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  power, 
and  five  cents  for  light.  Thirty  of  the 
members  of  the  bank  wanted  it  in  their 
houses,  and  two  wanted  it  for  motors  on 
their  farms.  The  dairy  also  needed  power. 

An  electricity  co-operative  society  with 
limited  liability  was  organized  by  those  who 
wanted  the  service,  with  shares  at  twelve 
dollars,  of  which  a tenth  had  to  be  paid 
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tfdwn.V  The  ‘association  had  to  buy  wires  the  Vcrem  they  received  a hundred  and 
ruu)  lamps  and  net  pole*;  the  province"  nineUm  briquets..  Ojtlicr  coriunodih^ 
furnished  the  rTaJ^iormer.  Three-  thou-  showed  the  game  result  when  properly.’ 
sand  dollars  Was  nectary,  and  the  bank  weighed.  A larger  scale  followed  far 
loaned  this  at  four  and  a half  per  cent,  Surens  and  cattle* 

The  inernbers  agreed  to  pay  double  rates  This  bank,  like  the  other,  has  Vasily 

until,  the  loan  was  amortized.  So  in  a . Helped  its  members  hy  credit,  Members 

ihort  time  the  n'mote-'Titlfe-  Villiure  in  the  deep  in  debt  have  been  je-^tfibli^had  by 

mountains  w*i#  served  with 

lights,  the  dairy  was  pipdti  ••'•.:.W,v;'-v  /,  - ; ' ~ - - . ' . 

far  more  profinctivew  ujuV  a j 

puwer-ni.i!l  for  grinding  ?iH‘dv  5 

gram,  arid  totitbsWr  - w‘sb%’'  wi’<JK  V ’ '■■•'i »;  ‘ •■'; 
od.  For  ihc  service  of  this  W | 
mill,  members  were  charged 
only  enough  to  puy  lor  op-  j 

■oration  and  to  iwoor$£e  . ' * I 

mm ; 

vested  iu  it.  Outsiders  werv 
mrvod  at  ordinary  hi t es i 
I u ten  years  the'  bauhV  in 
a Vjiiage  of:  about  eight  h unr 
drett  saulsy  ha^;  bechuky  the 
cetitbr  «/f .:  ey  dry ' jirogn*s8i.yev 
movement  in  the  iuyifittW 
ii  has  ■»  membmhjp.  of  t wo 
hundtvtf.  aiid  bineteero 
inga  account.  of  sevoutjYfive 
ihmifiaud  dollars ;;  Its  *kfWl 
l un^over  iu  a year  has  grown 
to  three  hundred  umJ  ten 
thousand,  and  is 
a»il  it  Inis  a find  emlh  of 
Iturty^nB  thoiisaml  <felh>r« 
fit  Ihe.  Ccidrnliiah  fhyre- 
serves  are.  tittt  large;;  btif  ft. 
records  practically  lip  loS^^C., 
both  individually  and  roly 
tectmdy  the  eonini’urutysiin^ 
benefited  f o an  uiiuixmg  ex- 
tent. >>,  /'  ...  bVy 

Ip  Alt  KemhiU;  seven 
miles  oyej-  the  maun&ttii  <m 
ibv  Kenmita  Ihteh,  another 
hank  ffbiirisheif  ftwhffefi 

y mr*i«  Here  too  the  pastor 
hf4p$  tP  shftpiierd  his  flock 
iiH\;W^kHlafy^v  _ On  his  rc port,  the  Yorsmbd 
decided  to  buy  a good  scale.  il>c  armal  of 
which  UHirkml  an  epoch  in  the  ydtage, 

They  had  all  la^ii  buying  briquets  of  coal 
•f**r  great  |^m-3nin-  heathig-BfAvt^ 

from  the  ,bhly>4ejtl^  hi  the  pintle  at  the 
nvie  of  hundred  supposed  boTW 

a rUetric  huntfedwOchb  Uw Oghtv 
ni£  ( praisticaily  twenty  ee & jaft.  They  found 
that  in  buying'  a brufe: tiundrcWlweigid  from 
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family  and  had  been  obliged  uvinere&se  ilie 
debt  at  a very  until  .heb&d 

rtioc  ibou^aiid  . d^Xfacif^.: \ The 
final  blow  seemed  iii  fM'k  Mlbu  "when  hi$ 
eattfe  fell  $H)jm  to  - it  prevalent 
The  last  mortgage  of twelve  Liuodreii  and 


bank  in  its  earlier  years  purchased  a steam 
rtio^ber  ofK^aU^i  by  4 dotikey^mgyhe,  the 
ciM,i>f  winch  w*v*  repaid  by  a charge  for 
iid'  fise.  A krau  t-m&clfifiv  for  cutting  yak* 
bagcy  :md  vs h do wjodni »g . ii me  him?  for 

buxeiih  were provided  ftv  the  ^zurnr  rueibitib 


so  Biire  Unit  two  of  bis  imighbo^  iaiul.  for  gracing. 


mmnsfv  40  sure  that  two  of  1m  :dunu:;  for 

agreed  fcluft\S&ey  • W.d.ujd  f&f  touug  a large?  oi*' ti^ge tber-.' 

stiirtd  ^arety  for  him  cm  a tom  from  tjfey  T^lyOy  (mrf<hix^t‘d  n ch^^xy  (.vf  uTUlraiiirti 
bank  suffer  ie?«\  to  pay  this  montage  ami  lamb  two  hundred  acres,  ami  tiled  it. 
leave  him  enough  capital  ro  begin  ruplar-  riphoiiing  Oe  'ft&zv  into  u trough  Pa  (be 
lug  stuck.  The  bank  considered  well,  and  lower  level  where  the  eaUk:  might  drOdo. 
granted  the  loan  for  a ypeuv with  possible  ‘To  tins,  range4  owners  of  good  stock  for 
renewal.  Some  tin v riinvm.  ' interest ; four  miles  around,  entirely  out  of  that  district, 
per wur.  at  ^ho.tiine,  was  throve  per  cent,  sept  their  hgtVk;  (dr  the  summer  at  'ft  priefc 
Dss  1 1van  the  rate. he  was  -paying.  it  mm.-i nod  per  bomb  and  also  conditioned  on  thyir  in- 
reasonably  eertem  he  couM  re-estaSiirih  crease  in  weight,  One  man  living  in  a 
biwLf.  Their  ffiitb  j%titied.  lie  haui&  00  the  range  teitiibd  two 

repaid  the  first  loan  uHer«mc  renewal,  and  w-ori  "0  »‘usliy  as  ttfm  It  proved  >0  pr«»i-' 
was  therefore  given  another  when  for  olv  i I able  that  they  have  bought  l wo  bombed 
•viously  • 4>ood  employment  he  needed  It.  and  forty  more  acres. 

H lies  taken  h»m  >;0»m-  >e;ou  but  he  ban  During  the  (iftoeo  years  of  the  )miy k'h 
reduced  The  rnortgage  largely  and  h;^  raw  work,  in  which  considerable  prupr  ate 
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from  fifty  to  tyo  . bundm!  .marks  wan  ;'  suimffwtao  needs- .»o  further  •dHptMtoitr.it nm 
given  to  the  sufferer.  to  case?  *>f  disease  i»f  Ins  ubilirv  to commnnd  it,  within  just  arid 
Or  misfortune,  help  wM^tso-'gWiai.^  '-Tfefr  ejearly  defin»l  limit#.  Although  alb»d  he 
Village  nurse,  un  institution  in  these  moan-  Ciimidt  find  it,  he  has  seen  beyond  *i  doubt 
ritias,  received  free  coat,  ami  at  last  t he  hank  ' that,  in  a imiiiii  ui  his.  .neighbors  similar- 
bought ' the;  little  cottage  in  ■which  she  lived.  Iv  placed,  through  association,  money  will 
so  that  shfe  might  have  if  rent . yV  ; /oc  gw»l  eatiwis  yyhieh  wwdrf  hot  stir 

'“kino,  ' or  cinematograph,  was- the  i icovii-  before. 

jpg  triumph  of  common  ownership  ib'-thi?'  ';VF<»r' t}»e  larger  huTtier  ao<{'  the  bigger 
tvgiom  This  wav  kf»ne»j'.  for  a small  fee  town  the  SehuixoDeiitrseh  system  gives 
in  the  wumHiu(fiug  fiurfs  within  the  district-  the  smniy  (service  in.  larger  aecoiju’ts. ; anil 
of  Alt  in  thesse  fax  reaches  with  tile  flaiffeiseu  system  it  lias  worked 

gtj  Ytt  the  farthers  and  their  families  in-  an  ih.duMrittl.Ahd  ah  agricultural  revolution, 
M ruction  -ami  amusemenl . To  see  the  savings  flowing  into  the  window 

'#w»w,  .from  sunrise  to  of  a hank  like;  the  wealthy-  ridmlxe-De- 
suDset.  from  birth  Mil  death,  co-opera-  litzsch  institution  at  (iotha  is  to  umler- 
fipn  plays  a part  yb  thfe  lives  of  an  stand  the.  new  mtmey  strittigtli  of  the.  land, 
eitormous  number  of  email  farmers  in  Before  its  counters  bent  but  sturdy  inarket- 
fJsnoany.  Every  .sort  of  agricultural’  women,  great  square  . lmnijH.Tj  strapw-d 
work  finds  aid  in  these  hanks>  In  tfpbh  their  hacks,  and  bank  -hooks  in’ hand, 
fifteen  years  the  little  co-operative  credit.  deposit  the  very  day  itf  its  receipt  the 
societies  We  have  taken,  for  examples  have  largest  part  >ii  their  previously  personally, 
made  over  their  localities  mid  lent  power  guarded  takings-.  Typical  siiulj-city  men, 
to  the  dhow  of  every  fewer  who  is  intelli-  bushy-bearded  furmets,  a gentlewoman  Or 
gent  enough  to  he  honest.  Not  for  every  two,  also  patrons,  show  the  elasticity  of 
one  w) i o asks,  hut  for  the  hard-working  interests  re'presecded  in  tin*,  hank,  n con- 
peafilahf,-  tho  worthy  fanner,  more  and  diUon  eyeh  inure  cmpluigized  ui  such  an 
more  capital  has  been'  annually  fritthmiung.,  institutioti  ns-  bauk 

The  habits  and  the  reality  of  vbeilit  have  . in  .dhr-ribhyabpt;  the 

becn  determined  fully  enough  so  that  the  Raiffeisen  hwJwdirir*  yn  which  tin*  bust*  of 
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leadership  of  Herr  Raiffeisen,  therefore, 
they  established  a Central  Bank  in  Neu- 
wied  to  carry  on  this  wholesale  trade  in  the 
money-market,  thus  interposing  an  agency 
to  do  their  collective  bargaining.  In  this 
bank,  in  which  they  all  had  shares,  they 
deposited  their  surplus  funds  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  in  February  began  to  call  them 
back. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  situation 
of  Germany  in  those  early  days  when  this 
wholesale  trade  was  established  was  not  so 
extensive  as  it  is  now.  The  development 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  Central  Bank  was 
in  touch  with  industrial  workers  and  the 
new  manufacturing  system,  which  at  these 
seasons  required  short  loans  for  their 
operations.  To-day  Germany  is  revolu- 
tionized. Her  commerce  and  industry 
fluctuate  with  the  crop  seasons  and  the 
market  seasons  all  over  the  world,  and 
any  one  who  goes  into  the  money  market, 
or  on  the  Bourse,  to  buy  or  sell  currency 
has  to  meet  the  competition  of  enormous 
banking  systems  that  have  grown  up  with 
the  commercial  evolution  and  extend  with 
it  into  foreign  countries.  To-day,  there- 
fore, the  management  of  such  a wholesale 
money  agency  has  immense  difficulties  to 
face.  In  their  agricultural  capacity  the 
joint  societies  are  buyers  of  goods  in  ex- 
tremely high  standing.  They  are  sellers 
of  produce  of  which  they  know  the  worth 
and  which  they  have  the  ability  to  hold. 
In  their  financial  capacity  they  are  buyers 
of  money  with  none  too  fat  pockets;  they 
are  sellers  of  money  with  none  too  expert  a 
knowledge  of  its  value  and  habits.  The 
many-voiced  banks  behind  the  Central 
must  know  all  its  working,  must  stand 
behind  it  at  every  turn.  The  diffusion 
of  ownership  makes  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain intimate  relation  and  sympathy.  The 
Central  is  quite  likely  to  become  a thing 
apart.  Doing  its  best,  the  federated  agency 
has  too  complicated  a problem.  For  nearly 
forty  years  it  has  served  the  banks  valiant- 
ly in  the  money  market,  but  the  seasonal 
character  of  its  agricultural  trade  has  twice 
brought  it  into  great  difficulties. 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  system  found  it 
necessary  in  1904  to  merge  its  Central 
Bank  with  the  Dresdener  Bank,  an  im- 
mense private  wholesale  central  in  the  mon- 
ey market  with  branches  all  over  Germany 
and  in  many  cities  far  beyond  its  borders, 
so  that  with  its  ample  capital,  its  big  re- 


serve funds,  and  its  ability  to  place  its 
loans  and  secure  its  money  at  the  primary 
base,  it  can  absorb  both  the  commercial 
and  the  agricultural  fluctuations.  Another 
central,  the  Imperial  Union’s  Bank,  which 
has  served  the  Hass  Union  outside  of 
Prussia,  in  1912  went  into  liquidation, 
reported  to  be  too  heavily  burdened  with 
mortgages,  which,  since  they  tie  up  capital, 
are  unsuited  to  the  business  of  credit  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Prussian  government  created  in  1895 
a richly  endowed  Genossenschaft  bank, 
to  perform  the  function  of  a central  for  all 
sorts  of  co-operative  societies.  State  aid 
in  the  form  of  cash,  even  when  given  on 
broad  lines,  is  usually  a false  dependence, 
and  directly  counter  to  co-operation,  of 
which  the  often-stated  fundamental  prin- 
ciple both  of  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze  is 
self-help.  Hanging  on  the  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  be  limited  by  its  movements, 
has  never  proven  satisfactory.  The  Prus- 
sian bank  has  at  times  given  very  good 
service,  and  does  to-day  an  impressive 
business,  very  little  of  which  is  with  co- 
operative credit  societies.  The  very  banks 
for  which  the  government  destined  it  have 
broken  with  it. 

With  these  precedents  there  are  three 
courses  open  to  the  Raiffeisen  Central 
Bank.  It  may  succeed  in  maintaining 
its  existence  by  collecting  large  reserve 
funds,  which  it  is  now  attempting  to  raise, 
without  overwhelming  success.  It  may 
gain  stability  and  possibly  superior  ad- 
vantages for  its  members  by  being  merged 
with  a strong  private  bank  participating 
in  the  international  business.  The  third 
course  is  to  yield  to  the  strong  tendency 
toward  partial  decentralization,  substitut- 
ing independent  provincial  centrals  for  one 
national  agency.  In  the  purchase-and-sale 
business  this  change  has  already  been  made. 

The  centralization  of  capital  exists  in 
every  country  somewhat  as  it  does  in  ours. 
Much  of  this  centralized  money  is  made 
of  poor  men’s  savings.  In  Germany  and 
France,  and  even  in  India,  the  same  system 
prevailed  until  two  men  of  wonderful  vision 
saw  that  if  the  little  man  kept  his  savings 
in  his  own  control,  combined  these  with 
his  neighbors’,  and  pledged  all  his  property, 
he  could  command  not  only  the  credit  to 
which  his  possessions  and  his  industry 
entitled  him,  but  also  a working  fund  of 
savings  in  a continually  increasing  amount. 
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The  Dollivers’  Long  Lane 

BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


THE  Dollivers  were  not  in  their  usual 
buoyant  spirits.  It  was  the  end 
of  one  of  those  days,  apparently 
possessed  of  a devil  of  mischance,  when 
everything  had  gone  wrong.  From  the 
moment  when  the  maid,  already  having 
delayed  breakfast  half  an  hour  on  a short 
and  particularly  crowded  business  day,  had 
overturned  the  coffee-pot  and  drenched 
Page  with  its  contents,  to  the  instant  when 
a tire  burst  as  they  were  speeding  out  the 
Post  Road,  making  them  even  tardier  for 
the  Eldridges'  dinner,  each  of  them  had 
struggled  with  a series  of  exasperating 
mishaps.  Nor  had  the  tide  turned  even 
then,  for  the  guests  assembled  at  the  El- 
dridges' country  house  were  dispirited  and 
dull,  and  the  talk  dragged. 

But  not  even  the  weariness  and  dejection 
following  a day  of  adversities  could  wholly 
deaden  the  Dollivers'  response  to  the  clear 
October  night  when,  shortly  before  eleven 
o'clock,  they  set  out  for  New  York,  their 
acetylene  lamps  boring  a white  tunnel 
through  the  darkness  ahead  and  disclosing 
the  smooth,  deserted  road.  Page  purposely 
chose  one  of  the  devious  and  roundabout 
byways  that  they  loved,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  more  direct  highway,  but  every 
detail  of  their  soothing  flight  through  the 
night  added  poignancy  to  his  regret  for 
what  he  must  soon  tell  Marjorie.  For  a 
little  while  neither  spoke.  Then  he  began, 
dryly: 

“Well?  Were  you  deeply  impressed 
with  the  star  guest?" 

“Oh,  profoundly!  If  he's  as  brilliant 
as  the  Eldridges  say  he  is,  he  certainly 
gave  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  self- 
control  to-night!" 

“He  was  probably  hungry,”  suggested 
her  husband. 

“My  dear!  Not  after  the  roast!  I sat 
next  to  him  and  know  whereof  I speak!" 

“It’s  also  possible  that  the  gentleman 
was  bored.  I confess  I was." 

“Oh,  Page,  wasn't  it  dreary!  And  poor 
Mrs.  Eldridge  was  making  such  efforts  to 
keep  the  talk  up.  I tried  and  tried  to 


think  of  something  amusing,  and  ended 
by  being  more  bromidic  than  usual.  But 
I've  had  such  an  awful  day!" 

“There  are  others,"  he  laconically  re- 
turned. “But  let's  not  hold  the  El- 
dridges' lion  responsible.  We  weren't 
emitting  many  sparks  ourselves." 

“Oh,  I know!  It's  just  that  I'm  a bad, 
cross  little  thing!"  She  laughed  and  sighed, 
and  tucked  a penitent  hand  under  his 
arm.  “But  you're  such  a dear  I can't 
stay  cross  long,  and  anyhow,  it's  all  over 
now." 

“Yes,  it's  all  over  now,"  he  echoed, 
dully,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  business. 

“And  isn't  it  good  to  be  off  alone  with 
the  night  and  the  stars  and  each  other — 
and  the  car!  What  should  we  do  without 
this  blessed  little  car?" 

“We’d  hate  to  give  it  up  now,  wouldn’t 
we?"  he  responded,  and  congratulated  him- 
self upon  his  success  in  assuming  what 
seemed  to  him  a very  casual  tone.  There 
was  a moment  of  silence,  and  then  Mar- 
jorie asked,  very  quietly: 

“Have  we  got  to  give  it  up,  dear?  Is 
that  it?" 

This  was  precisely  what  had  been  in  his 
mind,  but  with  a vague,  masculine  idea  of 
shielding  her,  he  was  not  willing  to  admit 
it  so  abruptly. 

“Is  what  it?"  he  counterquestioned,  to 
gain  time. 

“Have  we  got  to  give  up  the  car?" 

“Why — I hope  not.  What  put  that  into 
your  head?" 

“I've  known  ever  since  you  came  home 
from  the  office  this  afternoon  that  there 
was  something  you  didn't  want  me  to  know. 
Won't  you  tell  me,  dear?" 

“Not  to-night,  love.  We've  had  troubles 
enough  for  one  day.  Let's  not  dig  up  any 
more  now.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  to- 
morrow." 

“I'd  so  much  rather  know  it  now,  please. 
Don't  try  to  spare  me,"  she  added,  and  he 
knew  from  her  tone  that  she  was  smiling. 
“You  know  I can  bear  almost  anything, 
if  you'll  only  let  me  see  it  and  face  it.  It’s 
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the  mysterious,  threatening  things  you  try 
to  hide  that  terrify  me.” 

“Eve  already  told  you  that  I haven’t 
liked  the  way  things  have  been  going  since 
the  change,”  he  began  after  a moment, 
referring  to  the  sale  of  its  plant  by  the 
company  employing  him,  and  consequent 
fundamental  changes  of  business  policy  in 
his  department.  “I’ve  thought  these  new 
people  were — well,  not  quite  straight,  and 
now  I know  it,  and  it’s  pretty  clear  to  me 
that  I can’t  do  the  things  they’re  going  to 
insist  upon.” 

“So  you’ve  resigned?” 

“Not  yet.  But  — I’m  afraid  I must, 
dear.  Immediately.”  He  explained  brief- 
ly what  the  situation  was,  and  how  his 
demand  that  it  be  remedied  had  been  met, 
concluding:  “And  there’s  only  one  answer 
for  me  to  make  to  that.  I must  resign.” 

“Of  course  you  must,  Page.  I wish 
you’d  done  it  to-day.” 

“But  do  you  understand  what  that  may 
mean,  Marjorie?  I have  no  other  position 
in  prospect,  and  good  salaries  are  not 
going  begging.  I may  have  to  accept  a 
smaller  one  than  I’m  giving  up,  and  I may 
even  have  trouble  in  getting  any  job  at 
all  for  a while — perhaps  for  a long  while.” 

“But  it’s  the  only  thing — the  only 
square,  honest  thing  to  do,  isn’t  it?”  she 
slowly  questioned. 

“I’m  afraid  it  is,  dearest — under  the 
circumstances.” 

“Then  there’s  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
is  there?  We’ll  manage  somehow.  We  al- 
ways do.  And  whatever  we  do,  we  won’t 
grumble.” 

“You  blessing!”  exclaimed  her  husband, 
with  a little  break  in  his  voice  as  he  leaned 
over  to  kiss  her.  “That’s  the  worst — and 
the  best — of  it!  You’ll  make  most  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  do  most  of  the  managing, 
and  you’ll  never  grumble!  I almost  think 
I’d  feel  better  about  it  if  you  would!” 

“Gr-r-r!”  growled  Marjorie,  making  a 
savage  noise  in  her  throat.  “You  don’t 
know  what  I may  do  if  I’m  roused.” 
Whereupon  they  both  laughed  a little  and 
settled  down  in  their  scats,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  feeling  somehow  that  the  bug- 
bear in  their  path  frowned  less  porten- 
tously. The  engine  purred  and  the  smooth 
road  flowed  beneath  them,  and  presently 
Marjorie  spoke  again,  softly: 

“I’m  sorry  I said  that  about  the  car, 
dear.  Of  course,  we  both  like  it,  but  we 
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don’t  really  need  it  the  least  bit  in  the  world, 
you  know.  We  can  get  along  perfectly 
well  without  it,  if — if  it  seems  best.” 

“In  fact,”  supplemented  Dolliver, 
“you’re  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  good 
for  you  to  walk  more.  You  feel  that  you 
don’t  get  enough  exercise  and  are  in  danger 
of  getting  fat,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  us  both  to  take  our  outings  on  a second- 
hand tandem  bicycle  — you  dear  fraud! 
Well,  we’ll  hope  it  won’t  come  to  that. 
In  fact,  we’ll  see  to  it  that  it  doesn’t. 
We  may  have  to  live  in  a boarding-house, 
but  we  simply  can’t  give  up  the  car!” 

“Oh  yes,  we  can,  dear,”  said  sage  little 
Marjorie.  “There  isn’t  anything — not  any- 
thing at  all — that  we  can’t  give  up  and 
still  be  quite  happy,  except  each  other. 
And,  anyway,  we  have  had  good  times 
with  this  little  car,  haven’t  we?  We’ll 
never  lose  those,  whatever  happens.” 

“We’ve  never  had  anything  but  good 
times  in  it,”  he  returned.  “Sometimes 
we’ve  thought  it  got  us  into  trouble,  but 
as  you  look  back,  all  those  things  add  to 
the  flavor  of  life,  don’t  they?  Like  curry 
and  paprika — a little  biting  in  themselves, 
but  appetizing  on  the  whole.” 

“Even  that  horrid  old  Corbin  man?” 
she  ventured,  mischievously.  Page  laughed. 

“It  took  me  a long  time  to  see  the  fun 
of  that  situation,  because  that  order  I 
lost  rankled.  But  now,  when  I remember 
how  we  sympathized  with  the  poor,  proud 
old  party  we  thought  he  was  when  we  picked 
him  up  on  the  road  that  day,  and  how  flat 
I felt  the  next  morning  when  he  looked 
across  his  desk  at  me  and  said:  4 Oh, 
you’re  young  Mr.  Dolliver — Mr.  Golden- 
Rule  Dolliver!  ’ — every  time  I think  of  that 
now,  I laugh.” 

“Well,  I don’t!”  said  his  wife,  vindic- 
tively. “I’ve  never  forgiven  him — and  I 
never  shall — for  ascribing  such  horrid  mo- 
tives to  you!  I don’t  mind  his  calling 
you  Golden-Rule  Dolliver.  I think  that’s 
rather  funny — especially  the  way  it  has 
followed  you  and  stuck  to  you.  But  how 
he  could  look  at  you,  and  then  believe  for 
an  instant  that  you  knew  all  the  time  who 
he  was — that  you’d  stoop  to  a petty  trick 
like  that  just  to  get  an  order — why,  Page, 
it's  monstrous!  Of  course,  it  shows  the 
sort  of  unscrupulous  person  he  is  himself, 
or  his  mind  wouldn’t  work  that  way — ” 

Again  Page’s  laughter  rang  out,  inter- 
rupting her  indignant  speech. 
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“It  shows  very  clearly  that  he’d  been 
worked  a good  many  times,  in  a good  many 
different  ways,  and  had  grown  wary/’  he 
said.  “But  you  may  remember  that  we’ve 
been  worked  a few  times  ourselves,  and 
that  there  are  certain  things  even  we  no 
longer  do.  We’ve  got  now  so  we  know 
every  avenue — or  almost  every  avenue — 
of  approach  by  the  petty  grafter  who 
wants  the  free  use  of  a car  for  a while,  but 
when  you  remember  all  the  things  that  have 
happened  to  us,  you  really  don’t  wonder 
that  poor  old  Corbin,  with  his  larger  fortune 
and  much  larger  experience — perhaps  em- 
bittered a little  by  more  disappointments — 
you  don’t  wonder  that  he  keeps  a weather 
eye  out  for  trickery,  do  you?” 

“Yes,  I do — when  he  keeps  it  on  you!” 
retorted  his  wife.  “I  think  he’s  a dis- 
tinctly horrid  old  person!” 

Page  laughed  again,  and  just  then  they 
rounded  a curve  and  saw  ahead  of  them  a 
disabled  automobile.  A man  worked  over 
the  engine,  and  beside  him,  holding  one  of 
the  lamps  from  the  car  so  that  he  might 
see,  stood  a woman  dressed  in  black.  As 
the  Dollivers  approached,  the  two  turned 
toward  them  strained,  anxious  faces. 

“Hullo!”  said  Page.  “Here’s  trouble. 
Want  some  help?”  he  called,  drawing  up 
beside  them. 

“This  is  past  help  to-night,  unless  you’ve 
some  extra  parts,”  replied  the  other  man, 
who  was  evidently  English.  “The  bally 
pump’s  broken,  and  nothing  but  a new — ” 

“No,  no,  there’s  no  time  for  that!”  broke 
in  the  girl,  hurriedly.  “We  can’t  wait! 
Would  you  ” She  turned  the  rays  of  her 
lamp  upon  the  Dollivers.  “Oh,  madam, 
you  look  kind!  Would  you  take  us  to  the 
station  at  Ohetneck?  It’s  the  last  train 
to-night-  there’s  barely  time  now — and 
wo  mud  make  it!” 

“Why,  of  course!”  cried  Dolliver,  heart- 
ily. “Jump  in!  But  your  car---?” 

“Safe  enough  here.  We  can  send  back 
for  it  from  the  garage  near  the  station,” 
said  the  man,  hastily  transferring  a suit- 
case from  one  car  to  the  other. 

“We  were  going  to  leave  it  there,  any- 
way, until  we  got  back,”  added  the  girl, 
as  she  stepped  into  the  tonneau.  “Quick, 
Tim!  There’s  only  just  time!” 

“Quito  ready,  sir!”  Tim  heaved  another 
suit-case  into  the  car  and  sprang  in  after 
it.  “We’ve  got  to  make  four  miles  in 
about  six  minutes.  Can  you  do  it?” 


“Sure,  we’ll  do  it!”  returned  Dolliver, 
and  the  car  leaped  forward  with  a jerk. 
“Unless  something  breaks,”  he  added, 
remembering  the  many  mishaps  of  the  day. 

“Even  if  we  miss  it,  there’s  still  the 
trolley,”  Majorie  suggested. 

“No,  madam,”  the  girl  replied.  “You 
see,  our  mother’s  sick — dying — in  Washing- 
ton, and  we’re  trying  to  catch  the  last  train 
from  New  York.  The  tram’s  too  slow.  Oh, 
we  must  make  it!” 

“We’ll  do  it — if  nothing  breaks,”  called 
Dolliver,  peering  ahead. 

“What  about  your  car?”  asked  Mar- 
jorie, a moment  later.  “You  won’t  have 
time  to  go  to  the  garage.  Shall  we  tell 
them  to  send  out  for  it?” 

“No,  madam;  don’t  trouble,”  said  the 
man.  “We’ll  wire  back,  thank  you.” 

“No  trouble  at  all,”  Mrs.  Dolliver  pleas- 
antly assured  him,  “and  the  sooner  that 
car  is  brought  in,  the  better.  Do  they 
know  you  at  the  garage?” 

“Oh  yes,  madam!  Everybody  about 
here  knows  us.  We’ve  a little  farm  up 
the  road  a bit.” 

“A  farm?  Are  you  farming  people? 
I thought — ” Marjorie  stopped  short,  re- 
alizing that  they  might  not  care  to  be 
told  what,  she  herself  had  just  consciously 
recognized,  that  their  manner  was  the 
manner  of  well-trained  servants.  “ I should 
have  said  that  you  came  from  the  city,” 
she  finished  lamely. 

“We  do — in  a way  of  speaking,”  the 
young  woman  explained.  “We’ve  mostly 
worked  in  cities,  but  the  country’s  always 
best,  isn’t  it?  So  we  saved  up— my 
brother,  Tim,  here,  and  me — and  got  this 
little  farm.” 

“A  poultry  farm,”  interpolated  Tim. 

“ And  we  supply  nearly  everybody  about 
here  with  eggs  and  poultry.  That’s  the 
reason  we  have  the  car,  madam.  Tim 
bought  it  second-hand.” 

“And  your  name?” 

“The  name’s  Cooper,  madam.” 

“Then  don’t  worry  about  your  car, 
Cooper.  We’ll  have  it  brought  in  to- 
night.” 

“Thank  you,  madam.” 

They  were  in  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
town  when  they  heard  a long  whistle,  and 
Tim  exclaimed:  “That’s  the  train!  It’s 
no  used  We’ve  missed  it!” 

“No,  wo  haven’t!  Not  yet!”  Dolliver 
shouted,  above  the  honking  of  the  horn. 
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A dog  or  two  barked,  once  they  shot  past 
another  car,  and  later  a man  yelled  at  them. 

“ You’ll  get  held  up  for  speeding,”  warned 
Cooper. 

“We'll  get  you  off  first!”  They  swung 
around  a corner  and  saw  the  train  pulling 
into  the  station,  two  blocks  away.  “Be 
ready  to  jump!” 

Marjorie  had  barely  time  to  express  her 
hope  that  they'd  find  their  mother  better 
and  the  girl  to  gasp  her  thanks,  when  the 
automobile  stopped  at  the  platform  and 
three  people  leaped  out  of  it.  The  train 
had  already  started  when  Dolliver  pushed 
the  suit-case  he  carried  up  beside  the  pant  ing 
couple  on  the  steps  of  the  last  coach,  and 
the  brother  and  sister  were  safely  off. 

“Well,  by  jinks,  that’s  one  thing  that 
didn't  go  wrong  to-day,  anyhow,”  he  re- 
marked, as  he  rejoined  Marjorie,  “and  for 
once  nothing  happened,  but  it's  high  time 
we  found  one  turn  in  the  long  lane  we’ve 
been  traveling.  Here  comes  the  angel  of 
retribution,  hot  foot,”  he  added,  as  a motor 
cycle  whizzed  into  view  upon  the  road  they 
had  just  traversed.  “I  wonder  whether  wc 
shall  be  haled  into  a night  court,  or  merely 
writ  down  in  the  judgment  book?  One 
thing's  reasonably  certain,  and  that's  a fat 
fine — but  on  the  whole  it  was  worth  it.” 

To  their  surprise,  however,  the  man  on 
the  motor-cycle  flung  himself  from  his 
vehicle  and  passed  them  with  only  a cur- 
sory glance  and  in  much  haste. 

“Oh,  vurrv  well!”  Dolliver  humorously 
regarded  his  retreating  back.  “If  you 
don't  even  scent  your  quarry  when  you 
hold  it  in  your  hand,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
call  attention  to  its  succulence!” 

“Perhaps  he  isn't  a policeman  at  all,” 
Marjorie  suggested.  “He  may  be  just  a 
plain,  ordinary  citizen.” 

“In  that  case,  he’s  a menace  to  life  and 
property,”  Page  declared.  “ The  man  who 
deliberately  inflicts  one  of  those  popping 
devils  upon  the  community,  without  the 
extenuating  excuse  of  serving  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  is  a nuisance  and  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.” 

“Oh,  well,  let  him  live  this  time,” 
lightly  recommended  his  wife.  “He's 
young  and  life  is  sweet  to  him,  and  we've 
other  fish  to  fry  just  now.” 

“Right  you  are!  IIo  for  the  garage! 
That  must  be  the  one,  in  the  next  block.” 

As  Page  stopped  the  car  before  the  place 
they  sought,  they  heard  shouts  up  the 


street,  and  presently  a man  came  into  view, 
running  heavily.  “Hey,  there,  you!”  he 
called,  and  Page  remarked:  “Ah!  Justice 
lags  a little,  being  but  poorly  caparisoned 
in  these  parts,  but  overtakes  us  in  the 
end.” 

The  running  man  emerged  into  the  radius 
of  light  from  the  electric  sign  over  the 
garage.  “ You’re  the  crazy  fools  that  come 
tearin'  down  here  a minute  ago,  ain’t 
ye?”  he  panted,  peering  at  the  car.  “Yes, 
o'  course  ye  be!” 

“Well,  if  we  are,  your  characterization 
of  us  isn't  so  flattering  that  we  care  to 
admit  it,”  said  Page. 

“Ye  don’t  have  to  admit  it,”  testily 
returned  the  other.  “I  seen  ye!  What 
in  Tophet  d’ye  mean  by  whoopin'  through 
a town  like  that?  Ain’t  got  no  consider- 
ation at  all  fer  other  folks,  have  ye?  Well, 
we’ll  learn  ye  that  ye  don’t  own  quite  all 
the  earth  yet,  even  if  ye  do  run  an  au- 
tomobile! Why  didn’t  ye  stop  when  I 
yelled  at  ye?” 

“Oh,  was  it  you  who  called  to  us?” 
Dolliver’s  tone  was  pleasantly  conversa- 
tional, and  he  still  smiled. 

“Yes,  it  was,  an'  mebbe  ye  won’t  find 
it  so  darned  funny  by  the  time  I’m  done 
with  ye!  Why  didn’t  ye  stop?” 

“Why  should  we?  Are  you  an  officer?” 

“Well,  what  d’ye  s’pose  I been  chasin' 
ye  seven  blocks  fer,  if  'twan't  to  arrest  ye? 
Think  I run  all  that  way  just  to  make  yer 
acquaintance?” 

“I’m  sorry  you  jiad  to  do  that.”  Page 
spoke  with  soothing  deference.  “You  see, 
it  was  this  way.  We  came  on  some 
neighbors  of  yours,  tinkering  at  a broken- 
down  car  about  four  miles  back,  and 
when  they  told  us  they  were  trying  to 
make  this  train  in  order  to  get  to  their 
dying  mother  in  Washington  by  to-mor- 
row morning,  we  picked  them  up  and 
rushed  them  through.  I suppose  we  did 
come  through  your  town  at  a pretty  lively 
clip,  but  we  had  only  two  minutes  to  make 
the  train  and  we  took  a chance.” 

“Ye  took  a chance,  all  right.  Who'd 
ye  say  they  was?” 

“The  Coopers.  Tim  Cooper  and  his 
sister.” 

“Who'rc  they?” 

“Why,  you  must  know  Tim  Cooper.” 
Dolliver  spoke  confidently,  “lie’s  the 
Englishman  who  has  a poultry  farm  up  the 
road  a bit.  He  said  everybody  knew  him.” 
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“He  did,  did  he?  Well,  I never  heard  of 
him,  an’  I know  everybody  within  fifteen 
mile  o’  this  place!  If  ye  can’t  frame  up 
a better  one  than  that,  ye’d  better  quit. 
Now  then,  come  along — Hullo!”  he  inter- 
rupted himself,  as  the  sound  of  the  motor- 
cycle was  heard  from  the  direction  of  the 
station.  “That  must  be  Ed  Rawson  now. 
I wondered  where  he  was.  This  is  his  job 
by  rights.  He’s  a bicycle  policeman.  I’m 
the  constable.  Hey,  there,  Ed!”  He  waved 
his  arm  and  shouted  to  the  approaching 
policeman.  Two  or  three  men,  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  voices,  came  out  of  the  garage. 

“Hello,  John!  You  got  ’em?  Good 
work!”  the  second  officer  exclaimed,  jump- 
ing off  his  machine.  “The  other  two  got 
away  on  that  train,  but  I think  we’ll  catch 
’em  at  Port  Ryerson.  I got  Jennings  on 
the  wire,  an’  he’s  layin’  for  ’em.” 

“Layin’  fer  who?” 

“The  other  two.  Have  you  searched 
’em  yet?” 

“Searched  who?”  repeated  the  one  called 
John,  in  bewilderment.  “What  fer?” 

Rawson  turned  and  stared  at  him.  “ Say, 
what  do  you  think  you  pinched  these  people 
for,  anyhow?”  he  demanded. 

“Fer  speedin’,  o’  course,  same’s  you 
would  if  you’d  ’a’  been  on  yer  job.  Where 
was  ye?”  acrimoniously  returned  the  other. 
“They  come  skootin’  through  town — ” 

“I  bet  they  did!  And  you  never  noticed 
who  was  with  ’em,  did  you?” 

“This  is  the  car,”  stated  the  constable, 
with  dignity,  “but  there  was  four  of  ’em 
in  it  then.” 

“Sure  there  was!  And  the  other  two 
was  that  swell  English  valet  o'  Far  well’s 
and  the  parlor  maid,  makin’  their  get-away 
with  most  o’  the  madam’s  jewelry  and  a 
lot  more  stuff.” 

“What’s  that?”  sharply  questioned  Dol- 
liver,  above  the  exclamations  of  the  others. 

“That’s  what!”  returned  Rawson,  with 
enjoyment.  “An’  it  ain’t  no  good  your 
pretendin’  surprise  an’  astonishment,  my 
young  friend,  because  we’ve  got  you  cold!” 

“But — but  surely  you  don’t— you  can’t 
think  that  we — ” Marjorie  indignantly 
began,  but*  the  young  man  interrupted 
her. 

“Think  nothin’!  I tell  you  we  know! 
Hobbs,  the  station  agent,  saw  you  rush 
them  two  up  to  the  train  and  hustle  them 
an’  two  suit-cases  onto  the  back  platform— 
an’  he  said  that  last  suit-case  was  about  all 


you  could  swing,  too,”  he  added,  to  Dol- 
liver. 

“That’s  right,”  Page  admitted,  “but  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any- 
thing crooked  about  it.  You  see,  we  came 
upon  that  couple — ” 

“Oh,  ho!”  the  constable  cut  in.  “That’s 
the  meanin’  o’  the  flim-flam  game  ye  was 
tryin’  to  work  off  on  me,  is  it?”  He  turned 
to  his  fellow-townsmen.  “He  was  tellin’ 
me  a fairy  story  ’bout  some  folks  that  he 
said  had  a chicken  farm  up  the  road  a ways 
— ’s  if  I didn’t  know  every  farm  fer  fifteen 
mile  round!  He  said  they  had  to  ketch 
this  train  to  git  to  their  dyin’  mother!” 

“That’s  what  they  told  me,”  said  Dol- 
liver,  “and  I had  no  reason  to  doubt  it.” 

“ Uh-huh,”  good-naturedly  responded  the 
policeman.  “Well,  you  tell  that  to  the 
judge  when  the  time  comes,  an’  see  what 
he  thinks  about  it.  Meanwhile  we’ll  just 
move  long  an’  arrange  about  your  lodgin’s 
for  the  night.” 

Marjorie  gasped,  and  her  husband  laid  a 
warm,  quiet  hand  upon  hers,  while  he 
reasoned  persuasively  with  their  captors. 

“Now,  look  here,  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“this  is  all  a mistake.  “Those  people  may 
have  been  thieves,  but  if  they  were  we 
didn’t  know  it.  My  name  is  Dolliver, 
and  I’m  connected  with  James  B.  Lake 
& Company.  My  wife  and  I have  been 
dining  with  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Eldridge,  out 
beyond  Greenwich.  If  you’ll  call  him  up 
by  telephone,  he’ll  corroborate  this.  About 
four  miles  back,  we  found  this  couple  beside 
a disabled  car.  They  seemed  to  be  in 
great  distress,  and  naturally,  with  only  six 
minutes  in  which  to  make  the  train,  we 
didn’t  stop  to  question  their  story.  We 
picked  them  up  and  rushed  them  through, 
as  anybody  else  would  have  done  under 
the  circumstances.” 

“That’s  right,  too,”  commented  a man 
from  the  garage.  “Sounds  straight 
enough.” 

“Yes,  it  sounds  straight,”  conceded 
Rawson,  “but  it  ain’t  no  alibi.  They  did 
help  those  two  thieves  get  away.” 

“How  do  you  know  they  were  thieves?” 
Dolliver  demanded.  “How  do  you  know 
they  weren’t  just  what  they  said  they 
were?” 

“Oh,  I got  my  information  straight,  all 
right!  I happened  to  be  in  the  telephone 
office—” 

“Heh!  Ed’s  too  busy  ketchin’  a girl  to 
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spend  any  time  workin’,”  interpolated  the 
constable. 

“An’  the  Farwclls  had  just  phoned  in 
about  the  robbery,”  Rawson  continued,  “so 
I lit  out  for  the  station.” 

“Went  so  fast  ye  couldn’t  see  nothin’ 
along  the  road,  didn’t  ye?”  sneered  Ketch- 
um.  “ Where’d  these  two  be  now  if  I hadn’t 
stopped  ’em?” 

“It’s  clear  that  you’re  both  very  alert 
and  efficient  officers,”  observed  Dolliver, 
“ but  please  remember  that  neither  of  you 
would  have  caught  us  if  we  hadn’t  volun- 
tarily stopped  at  this  garage  to  deliver  a 
message  for  these  people  who  you  say  are 
thieves.  And  we’d  hardly  have  done  that 
if  we  had  been  their  confederates,  should 
we?” 

“What  was  the  message?”  asked  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  garage. 

“They  wanted  you  to  send  out  and  get 
their  car.” 

“They  did,  eh?  Didn’t  happen  to  men- 
tion their  names,  did  they?” 

“Yes,  the  man  said  his  name  was 'Tim 
Cooper  and  that  everybody  around  here 
knew  him.” 

“Never  heard  of  him.  Any  of  you  fel- 
lers ever  hear  of  anybody  round  here 
named  Cooper?”  A negative  murmur  ran 
through  the  group. 

“There,  you  see!”  Rawson  took  up  his 
business  again.  “ It  don’t  hold  water.” 

“Man  alive,  I’m  not  saying  that  there 
are  any  such  people  in  this  neighborhood!” 
Page  exclaimed.  “I’m  only  repeating 
what  they  told  me  and  what  I believed. 
I’m  prepared  to  give  you  conclusive  proof 
of  my  identity  and  of  my  honesty,  and  if 
there’s  anything  I can  do  to  help  you 
catch  those  thieves,  I’ll  do  it  gladly.  Here 
are  my  cards — my  letters — ” 

“Never  mind  all  that,”  the  policeman 
interrupted,  not  uncivilly.  “You  may  be 
all  you  say  you  are,  but  I won’t  let  you 
go  now  until  you’ve  proved  it  in  court. 
See?” 

“You  won’t  let  him  go!  Sav,  who 
d’ye  think’s  makin’  this  arrest,  anyhow?” 
demanded  Ketchum. 

“Well,  you  ain’t,  Johnnie,”  Rawson 
told  him.  “Get  that,  right  now!” 

41  I'd  like  to  know  why  I ain’t!”  the 
other  began,  hotly,  but  Dolliver  intervened. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  let’s  all  be  reasonable 
about  this,”  he  suggested.  “We’ll  go  with 
you,  cheerfully,  to  the  police  station,  or  to 


any  other  place  you  may  prefer,  while  you 
satisfy  yourselves  fully  as  to  my  identity. 
But  let’s  not  have  any  more  talk  of  arrest, 
please.  All  this  misunderstanding  is  rather 
frightening  my  wife.” 

“ Misunderstanding?”  Marjorie,  who  was 
trembling  violently,  tried  to  keep  her 
voice  steady,  but  it  shook  in  spite  of  her 
effort.  “Is  that  it?  Haven’t  we  been 
arrested?” 

“No,  dear,  there  hasn’t  been  any  formal 
arrest  yet,  and  I hope — ” 

“There  hain’t?  Well,  there  is  now!” 
the  constable  cried,  shrilly.  “Ye’re  under 
arrest,  both  o’  ye!  Understand?  I place 
ye  both  under  arrest — an’  I guess  that  ’ll 
hold  ye  fer  a while,  Ed  Rawson!”  he  added, 
vindictively.  “Cornin’  an’  snatchin’  a 
man’s  prisoners  right  out  of  his  hand!” 

“Prisoners!  Oh,  Page!  What — what’s 
going  to  happen?”  Marjorie  shrank 
against  her  husband  and  he  put  his  arm 
around  her.  “What  are  they  going  to  do 
to  us?” 

“Steady,  girlie!  They’re  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  us.  We’ll  get  this  straight- 
ened out  presently.  Don’t  worry.  But  I’m 
sorry  you  chose  to  take  that  action,  Mr. 
Ketchum,”  he  added. 

“Yes,  I guess  ye  be,”  returned  that 
individual,  with  satisfaction,  “an’  ye’ll 
be  sorrier  before  we’re  done  with  ye.” 

“Possibly.”  Dolliver  was  rather  grim. 
“But  I shall  not  be  as  sorry  as  you  will. 
Just  remember  that,  Mr.  Ketchum.  How- 
ever, it’s  done  now,  and  we’re  wasting  time. 
Let’s  move  along  to  the  nearest  police 
station  and  get  the  formalities  over.” 

“I  guess  ye’ll  find  the  formalities  putty 
bindin’  in  your  case,  young  man,”  com- 
mented the  constable,  climbing  into  the 
tonneau.  “Ye  may  think  ye’re  a putty 
slick  proposition,  an’  I ain’t  denyin’  ye 
tell  a smooth  story,  but  I seen  your  sort 
before  you  was  born,  an’  it  wouldn’t  sur- 
prise me  none  to  learn  you  was  wutli 
ketchin’.  Ye  needn’t  wait  round  no 
longer,  Ed.  I’ll  look  after  this,  an’  ye  can 
get  back  to  yer  own  job  o’  policin’  the 
highways.” 

“All  right,”  drawled  the  other  officer. 
“I’ll  just  jog  along  behind  and  see  you 
don’t  let  ’em  get  awav  from  vou  again, 
John.” 

“’Tween  superintendin’  the  telephone 
office  an’  buttin’  into  other  folks’  business, 
Ed  Rawson  hain’t  got  no  time  left  fer  his 
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regular  job.”  The  elder  man  acridly  ad- 
dressed the  grinning  bystanders.  “There’s 
a car  now,”  he  added,  as  a persistent  honk- 
ing was  heard,  “that  I bet’s  runnin’  fifty 
mile  an  hour,  but  o’  course  there’s  nobody 
to  hinder  ’em.”  At  that  instant  the  lights 
of  a car  swung  into  view  from  the  main 
street  of  the  town.  “Look  a’  there! 
What ’d  I tell  ye!  Fifty  mile  an  hour 
if  it’s  a foot!” 

The  other  car,  which  contained  two  men, 
one  of  whom  was  muffled  to  the  ears  in  an 
overcoat  and  had  a cap  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes,  slowed  abruptly,  almost  abreast 
of  the  Dollivers,  and  the  driver,  who  was 
young  and  bareheaded  and  wore  a light 
overcoat  open  over  his  evening  dress, 
called,  in  an  excited  tone:  “That  you, 
Rawson?” 

“Gee,  that’s  Farwell  himself!  Go  on 
an’  arrest  him  for  speedin’  John!  Why 
don’t  you?”  urged  the  man  who  had  spoken 
before,  while  Rawson  answered: 

“Yep,  it’s  me,  all  right,  Mr.  Farwell.” 

“Have  you  got  ’em?”  The  young  man 
jumped  out  almost  before  his  machine 
had  stopped,  and  joined  Rawson.  “Are 
these  the  people?”  Apparently  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Dollivers  surprised  him,  for 
he  paused,  looking  sharply  at  them,  but 
before  Page  could  speak — indeed,  before 
the  other  man  had  ceased  speaking — 
Ketchum  hastily  asserted: 

“I  jest  arrested  two  of  ’em,  Mr.  Far- 
well.  Ed  Rawson  was  too  busy — ” 

“But  the  stuff!  Have  you  got  that?” 

“Not  yet,”  Rawson  answered  rapidly. 
“ Your  people  got  away  with  two  suit- 
cases— ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I know!  Hobbs  told  me  all 
that  over  the  phone.  But  he  said  you’d 
caught  some  of  the  gang — said  he  saw  you 
from  the  station — ” 

“Yes,  I was  tellin’  ye,”  the  constable 
eagerly  cut  in  again,  “Ed  Rawson  was  too 
busy  foolin’  round  that  new  telephone 
girl  to  stop  ’em  as  they  come  through  town, 
but  I run  ’bout  half  a mile  an’  caught 
these  two  as  they  was  coinin’  back.  I’m 
jest  takin’  ’em  up  to  the  station  house — ” 

“Now,  just  a moment,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please.”  Dolliver  stepped  out  of  his 
car,  speaking  with  an  accent  that  com- 
manded instant  attention.  “Mr.  Farwell, 
I take  it  from  what  I have  heard  that  my 
wife  and  I have  unwittingly  been  the  means 
of  helping  the  thieves  off  with  your  prop- 


erty, for  which  I’m  exceedingly  sorry.  I ll 
do  anything  in  my  power  to  help  discover 
and  convict  them.  But  we  had  no  idea  at 
the  time  that  they  were  not  just  what  they 
said  they  were  — farming  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  We  found  them  beside  a 
broken-down  car — ” 

“Yes,  one  of  my  cars,”  said  Farwell. 

“Well,  we  couldn’t  know  that,  either. 
My  name  is  Dolliver — Page  Dolliver—’’ 

“Ah  yes,  young  Mr.  Dolliver — Golden- 
Rule  Dolliver.  I thought  I couldn’t  be 
mistaken,”  said  a cool  voice,  and  Page 
looked  up,  startled,  at  the  man  in  Far- 
well’s  car,  to  see,  between  the  high  coat- 
collar  which  had  been  thrown  open,  and 
the  peak  of  the  cap  now  pushed  back,  the 
lean,  lined,  shrewd  face  of  Galen  Corbin. 

“There!  What  ’d  I tell  ye!”  exulted 
Ketchum.  “Didn’t  I say  he’d  turn  out 
to  be  some  noted  criminal?  That  story  of 
his  was  a leetle  too  smooth!  I told  ye 
somebody ’d  reco’nize  him!” 

“It  is  Mr.  Dolliver’s  misfortune  that  his 
stories  frequently  seem  a little  incredible — 
a leetle — too — smooth,”  Corbin  said,  step- 
ping out  of  the  car,  with  what  Page  had 
once  described  as  “that  wicked,  crooked 
grin  of  his.” — “He  has  slipped  on  that  stone 
before,  I think.” 

“Nevertheless,  Mr.  Corbin,”  the  young 
man  returned  with  spirit,  “however  you 
may  have  questioned  the  sincerity  of  my 
motives  on  the  occasion  of  our  previous 
meeting — though  I assure  you  they  were 
just  what  we  said  they  were  then — you 
will  at  least  be  willing,  since  you  remem- 
ber me,  to  testify  to  my  identity,  to  the  fact 
that  I hold  a responsible  position  with 
James  B.  Lake  & Company,  and  I hope 
also  to  the  impossibility  that  my  wife  and 
I should  be  accomplices  of  the  persons 
who  have  just  robbed  Mr.  Farwell  s 
house.” 

“Ye-es,”  deliberated  the  old  man,  with 
his  wry  smile — “ye-es,  I think  I’d  be  willing 
to  go  that  far.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  you  may 
accept  my  assurance  that  Mr.  Dolliver’s 
part  in  this  affair,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  has  been  wholly  accidental  and  in  no 
sense  criminal.” 

Marjorie,  who  had  been  leaning  forward 
in  the  car,  with  tightly  clasped  hands, 
breathlessly  watching  and  listening,  sank 
back  into  her  seat  with  a little  sol). 

“But  you  hain’t  heard  the  story  yet,” 
objected  the  constable. 
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“I  don’t  need  to  hear  it,  .sir.”  Corbin 
suddenly  took  command  of  the  situation 
and  spoke  with  the  voice  of  authority. 
“I  know  Mr.  Dolliver.  My  name  is  Cor- 
bin— Galen  Corbin.  I’m  the  president  of 
the  D.  & G.  L.  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Far- 
well  is  my  son-in-law.  Now,  just  dismiss 
Mr.  Dolliver  from  this  case  entirely.  Fll 
vouch  for  him.”  Dropping  his  decisive 
tone  as  abruptly  as  he  had  assumed  it,  he 
turned  to  Page  with  his  twisted,  sardonic 
smile,  asking:  “Do  you  think  Mrs.  Dol- 
liver will  consent  to  recognize  me?” 

“I’m  sure  she'll  be  glad  to,  sir.”  Page, 
bareheaded,  extended  his  hand  to  the  old 
man.  “But  may  I say  first  how  grateful 
we  are  to  you  for  this  assistance?” 

“You  needn't  be,”  was  the  brief  answer. 
“I  owed  it  to  you.  Mrs.  Dolliver,”  as  they 
joined  Marjorie,  “I  once  did  you  and  your 
husband  an  injustice.” 

“Yes,  you  did,  Mr.  Corbin,”  she  frankly 
replied,  between  laughter  and  tears,  “but 
you've  certainly  atoned  for  it  now.” 

“I  should  be  glad  to  think  so.  I'm  not 
sure  that  one  ever  atones  for  an  injustice. 
About  the  best  one  can  do  is  to  confess  one's 
error  and  avoid  repeating  it.  I've  been 
intending  to  confess  this  one  ever  since 
I was  convicted  of  it  in  my  own  mind.” 

“When  was  that,  sir?”  Page  asked, 
laughing. 

“When  one  of  my  son's  friends  enter- 
tained me  recently  with  some  stories  he'd 
heard  about  you  at  the  club.  He  said  they 
called  you  Golden-Rule  Dolliver.” 

“They  do.  But  it  isn't  entirely  my  fault, 
Mr.  Corbin.  You  began  it.” 

“I  thought  that  was  my  tag,”  responded 
Corbin,  with  a dry  gleam.  “I’ve  been 
meaning  to  look  you  up  and  claim  it,  even 
though  it  originated  in  a misunderstanding. 
But  as  I told  you  once  before,  I think 
people  of  your  disposition  are  rare.  I wish 
they  weren't.  I've  been  making  some  in- 
quiries about  you,  and  I wish  there  were 
more  men  of  your  sort.  I've  got  a place 
right  now  for  one,  if  I could  only  find 
him.” 

“Do  you  mean  that,  sir?”  Dolliver 
caught  at  the  suggestion.  “Because  I’m 
looking  for  a position.  I’m  going  to  resign 
the  one  I have  to-morrow.” 

For  a moment  the  old  man  scrutinized 


him.  Then  he  asked:  “How'd  you  like 
to  be  purchasing  agent  for  my  road?” 

“ I think  I'd  like  it  very  much,  sir.” 

“All  right.  Come  in  at  eleven  to-mor- 
row and  we’ll  talk  it  over.  What's  this?” 

“This”  was  the  station  agent,  who  ran 
down  from  the  station  to  say  that  the 
thieves  had  either  escaped  from  the  train, 
or  else  had  assumed  successful  disguises 
and  transferred  their  booty  to  confederates, 
as  no  trace  of  them  had  been  found.  “ They 
want  a more  complete  description  sent 
down  the  line,”  he  concluded. 

“They’ll  never  get  them,  if  they  failed 
at  Port  Ryerson,”  said  Farwell.  “They're 
a clever  pair  of  devils,  and  the  only  chance 
was  to  catch  them  quickly.  However — 
Mr.  Dolliver,  you  saw  them  last.  Will  you 
drive  down  to  the  station  and  help  us 
make  up  that  description,  please?” 

“I’d  be  very  glad  to,  if  I may  be  per- 
mitted,” said  Dolliver.  “I  believe  we're 
still  under  arrest,  aren't  we?” 

“Under  arrest!”  exclaimed  Farwell,  and 
Corbin  demanded:  “What  for?” 

“Fer  speedin'.  Only  fer  speedin',  Mr. 
Farwell,”  the  constable  hastened  to  declare. 
“Ye  see,  they  was  goin'  a leetle  too  fast 
through  town — ” 

“I'll  plead  guilty  to  that,”  Dolliver  in- 
terposed, as  Farwell  made  an  impatient 
gesture.  “We  shattered  the  speed  limit.” 

“Oh,  well,  forget  it!”  advised  the  other. 

“I  can't  do  that,  Mr.  Farwell,”  pleaded 
Ketchum.  “An  arrest's  an  arrest.” 

“All  right.  Take  the  number  of  his 
car — and  my  card,”  said  Corbin,  impatient- 
ly. “I’ll  be  responsible  for  Mr.  Dolliver's 
appearance  at  any  time.  He's  in  my  em- 
ploy now.  Go  on,  Dolliver.  Start  your 
engine.  It's  all  right.” 

“Oh,  dearest,  what  a beautiful  ending 
to  an  awful  day!”  sighed  Marjorie  when 
they  started  at  last  through  the  crisp, 
starry  darkness  for  home.  “And  isn't 
it  funny  about  Mr.  Corbin?  Why,  he 
isn't  horrid  a bit,  when  you  know  him. 
He’s  just  a little — well,  different — but  he's 
as  interesting  and  human  as  he  can  be — 
when  you  know  how  to  take  him.” 

“ Do  you  know,  Marjoricuins,”  said  Dol- 
liver, “I’ve  a notion  that  most  people  are 
like  that — when  you  know  how  to  take 
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I irn  the  night  before  leavhjg  Ihms  the  nig  the.  f.b*i  df  dm  iiMat-— “is  .this  Lftlo 
curious  const  ruction  of  JW  Pay.  Ail  church  of  81.  Aliehuol,  right  up  on  a rteodlc'V 
n\  the  tjjUill  'tooth- picks  in  the  Petit  La-  point/’- 

Thytouranf-  (Joined  t lip  • vk{I<$,»  Luiii  Wit h glitching  eyes  he  regarded  the 
Carefully  around  a spot  of  claret,  on  the  humble  table  *m ice,  ami  the  invited 
Lahic-cbtli  which  stood  for  the  Virand  guests  rose  to  ids  Huaghiativc '.soaring.. 

Place r and  with’  the  aid  uf  .snlt-crllar*  he  “Forto,  eh  suggested  the  Pludo^ra- 
timrkod  the*  three  sharp  peaks  Which  piej*#v 

Urn  town  (a  sort  of  tit-tut-tue,  three- m-#s  ^C-olor,  yc,i  ciM-onra^cd  1 he  Youq*r 
ro\v  afiair)  and  make  this  voh*anie  rv^ion  (.adv. 

TeTmirfeahlec  The'  y> m'ng:  lady ' Whtf  /pai$ ted . L‘>Vhd  ■ c^hypkH^d.  ••  tto*  Ihu.<traP>r» 

and  the  young  mau  who  pt»,ot‘»ja;ra[>hcd,  our  'solemnly. 

guests  oai his  ev|Hslit.ioic  f\ ,11  owed  him  with  Two  days  later,  at  the  ern.^  mo-ads  hr- 
•A  polite  appearance  of  )ir»-uth(ossmss;  acid  yond  ; Drioude,  f Ijc*  ihu^faiOf  skidded 

were  qiidv  aenaaj  that  there'  could  be  m>  his  rmnor-car  skilfully  alongside  a <?oal* 
other  place  )i he  u Wagon.  and  asked 

for  the  briteh*  ehior  w IVirii  rout  e hroitgh  t 

era,  or  pitied',  us  in  with  Le  Puy 

"It  will  ..  on  our.  Hh  Our 

you/”  the  JUusua-  ;V,/JV.-  \ •truer  was  eager  to 

tor  suhl  .Mn.Tn  ‘ Vo*!  .?•  * present,  the  town 

won  t think  of  as  piHurescjuclv  as 

anything  mean  or  --  , possible,  alt  though 

o:ii(iy,  at  hnxi hg  ti>  if  is  difficult  to  ex- 

do  with  people.  (>lahi  whv  one  feels 

You  will  be  paii its  . '/?  ; this  responsiidiily 

iiig  ihfoahgeLs— ai»d  V nl/,, ,,  > r u»r  localises  simply 

b^c^use hm^n 
thejtf  Le 

Puy  is  sopic  een- 
turiesroldertlia  ri  our 
guide  and  ought  to 
b&  ai>Iy  i o ^pi&ufe  for 
itself.  Yet  m 
of  the  wagtin^r?s  ad- 
vice to  , stick  tit  the 
hmad  highway/  Ml 
h?oK  the  pmr 
on<;  Trtfes)  t upongir^ 
mg  a town  which 
Was  quite  i ndifler- 
crit  to  our  appear- 
a nee  every  oppor- 
tunity of  looking 
well  front  the  first. 
Of  epur^e:  the  carter 
did  not  fcmby  that 
t he  souls  of  inlprac- 
t i cat,  a ti  if  t Peking 


lie;  added 
hurt  }he  feel 
||g$  of  the  .Phutog; 
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niound/,?  he  iHiUlinr 
lieflj  tupping  ! h e 
■ snU-ccli ac  iurfficsfe 
from  fch«.  glarct 
stain. ;•  \.~.  ^Unrjount- 
fe|  a < >d  } 

hvpdrVit  hut  Very- 
:CSt.tJU0^dit ian* . Plus 

*lCr  P>  d/i;  nii.  h Hi' 

liayv/tLe’.  n|d  cat  he> 
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Twit:  $*?  ii'Of;  <il;  ^T- 


twined  by  bis  fmlli/jil 
r e T a i n e r (which  bow 
dangled  /fdm  the  steps 
like  -s  gr^nd-dtnidj^Oiik" 
legs)  he  ^d«Jd  ':e^}^ij>:' 
over  the  beauty  of  alefiy 
that  could  Hi  And  «M>b  o 
test  . <',\  ; \'c’%>:V 

The  Illustrator  \>wite<{ 
happily  for  Imn  b>: 
had  found  at  fast  the 
k ij)d  of  t raveling  coup 
pauion  that  be  hud  fae*: 

; sought:'  one  w ho  euui*p 
pump  up  a tire  without 
asking  why  he  fiat!  ever.; 
jf:ft  .America,  and  who 
n-,fnbine»l  with  twoham- 
<‘ul  knowledge  aft  ap- 
jdreriatidn  not  only  of 
beauty , btft  of  l be  farm 
of  : beauty  ilmi  would 
look  well  as  ata  Uhtsr*;<~ 
tion— ami  not  h.«  t<k> 
hard  in  On.  It  wm?  well 
kniTWTt  that  my  choice 
of  epihjkisitjim  dr^Wid- 
•<<d  ;$&verial  .bttfrs  * $tt  ;$ 
Hiupp  rock  in  an  ill/ 
smelling  alley. 

But  he  grew  hap- 
py <5ls  the  day  waned 
mki  the  rain  ccmtiimwli, 
for  Lo  Puy  did  not 
burst  upon  us  suddenly 
TOP  from  U great  height, 
wif li  the  sun  going  down 
behind  xU  ihr^ 
fonrcilv  planned  Instead 


to  be  gplifc&f.  werv  p^rln^>  dot  at  him  eeHur^;  m he  had  fondly  jplapn^t  InkWfcl 

under  the  canopy  u>p,  although  he  .safely  ;,w^4i«.iaUmg'  i\  narrow,  tortuous-  way.  u way 
deduced  that  one  of  the  members.  of  the  that  w .living  thing  had  ever,  taken  ^xirept 


party  vy^  by  the  sudden 

leaping  out  of  thb  young  ^itleroatu 
camera  in  hunch  intent  n[)OU  tjd;iiig  hiin. 
The  Photographer  was  ^antwvfmf  r/sivn- 


enw«  and  pigs  (and  they  were  still  .addicted 
to  it),  until,  by  some  jj^ystcrimt?  {toc- 
ohs,  . we  arrived  unduftioatli  the  yaiiev  and 
br-eari  U:i  r limb  Up  .to  ib  *VV’e.  wudml  fa 


tathnis  iu  his  method  of  deM'oodmg  from  {»lea>c  the*  Ilhndrntor.  We  ^retched  our 


the  ear.  Yet.  in  truth,  it  <vnH  :mu  lib 
fault,  but  rather  that  of  l*ia  tripod,  which 
tire  tv  all  in  life  direction. . . As  the 

result  of  keeping.  ;h&  itim^ijeggc’d^^ kupport 
;d,  bis  fen t,  i,ha>.  d Jhiyid  ftp  h-iimP.  . ' it 
gCKcndly  <pning  out  iM-  he  did  wnh  :m 
ieast  one  of  the  tripodj?  wroun*j  ateupd; 
it^  )u:,.*.0‘r*s  St'g-.  IP  W;.v*  :t  ydvmg  n*:u»  M 
sufiny  doimsitron^  lie  Kudd  find . gnu»l  m 


acck.y  first  mui  froui  under  tlie  canopy. 
>hrti  up  at  ;i  right  angle  we  sought  the 
pu$%  f)nfy;:&tvans'  can  <Ju  this;  atid;  thoR 
ctyJSu  be  krmiv  The  rain  splashed 

down  <m  oitf  Upturned  faces,,  yet  ttie 
ol  unr  entiiu.Miisiu  M.err  »joi  duotjehed 

l «hull  reniernber  the  cafe  rrext 

to  da'r;  (hHcI  as  a \varni  ro6m-*:oltt  In^hte 


SiiMuv-  * rt.sp.ositfon.v  tie  HUi.ld  find  juipd  th  fully  .waned  w»dl  lighted,  its  >uf3-hned 
cA^pythhigt  As-  fi*>  Jay  with  {%  elvacfximg  watb  * m.f.ifffj&d  thi;  leisure ^ elans  of  i he 
.head  hi  the  rmid.  .snd  he  ieci  loviugb  en-  n,\yu.  yet  ^itb  jpvcr  n IdUe  tabh^- Until 


Co  gle 


it  finally  became  out.  tabJe-~to  be  found  a word  to  describe  his  modns  optmndi.  He 
for  us.  Madame  yM  h\  her  lookout,  \v;#*  ^ believer  in  the  correct  distance  fie- 
marvelously  fc ni fcti'hg  us  she  madr*  change  fcwfeen  Jiis  camera  and  his  subject/  and 
or  handed  out  the  sugar,  which  w&k  a>s  a% ' a woman  tu-w-  faith  that  a yard  -covers' 
valued  as  the  'coiw  itself.  The  click  of  the  ' length  between  tier  nose  and  her 
billiard-balte  was  hi  the  air,  the  groaning  extended  arm. did  tie  contend  tiiat  his 
of  an  old  hunting-doe:  who  had  rheumatism,  stride  measured  three  feet-  It.  was  his 
arid  tte  flapping  down  of  the  cards  as  somp  the  distance / was  Tiever'  an 

frenchman:  gathered  a trick,  unto  himself  even  number.'  of  strides.  His  arithmetic 
Our  d^j'ire^iou  engendered  by  the  neccs-  was  not  entirely  good.  and  I could  discern 
sity  of  leaving  the  cafe  and  dmring  for  him  w'avUig  ^bimt  mi  one  leg  white  ite 
dinner  cuntioued  when  we  found  that  the  endeavored  to  estimate  Ute  ntiitober  of 
rooiivs  !*pptetiom>d  to  us  gave -.upon  the  feet  m Hght  afid  thretMpratter  strides, 
court  and  out  the  market-pint^  as  we  had  : After  jthte  calculation  wte  effected  ft  wg$ 
hastily  commanded.  Nor.  was  it  . the.  his  r.usumi  to  sit  down  • and  wait  for  the 
assurance  of  the  landlord,  f-hif  ^4fei(  The'  sun  • had  • boon  out  diintig  the 

mobiJes  in-. his  court-yard  wore  m*|Hvlahte  prclimhevries,  but,  losing  all  patience,  it 
pix&i  never coming  in  iatfe  ul. night  or  going-  had  gone  huloors  to  rest. 
out  early  in  the  morning,  (hat  southed  As  for  the  Young  Lady  who  pmntalr 
its.  It  was  hi  isll  probability  the  dimier,  in  ri’ccrrhug  her  subject  hv  this  city  of 
ending  in  a m&ryejdue  <$}oco-  . /(;V  , j}  y-v'V'  \t<  -.^Y;  {*  ’ V; 

late  souffle,  which  made  be 
Puy  once  more  a place  worthy 
of  our  best  efforts.  We  sperm 

iaied  on  the  eoncorimg  of  tin*  ^ 

dish  until  the  .cook  came  in  in  ijj&Y'iffl  • ^ -.  yVjmBi-- 

talk  it  . pv.'etv  -iMul  IV  rmist  1/  . * &«/¥%. ;•  )fl&' :?Y*-  -• 

upfe  be 


rirml,  at  least  not 
Until  after  the  chocolate  goes 
in  . Filled  and  happy  „ .we  dwelt 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Ilfitfl 
*te  Ambassadeur*  specisMtemg 
Upon  this  dish.  We  predicted 
a success  for  it  like  unto  Uie 
oivitdefie  of  Madame  Poulard, 
who  xh&res  the  honors  of  Mont 
Atichael,  Our  first  even- 
big  had  passed  agreeably  with- 
out any  stimulus  of  heights 

:We  went  to  bed.  ; y . 

I need;  titit  tell  you  that 
from  the  first  day  the  Illus- 
trator; itiade  skelchex  of  he 
f hfy  apij  htithfijiU'  retarded 
lute;  of  Rom«,nes<i!i(*  kvehiye^ 
lure: 

dv  tlte rteai'n ; sai.M  wdioti 
peeped  out  kyccasifioatly  the  |t~ 
iitetmtor  would  leave  the 
sniffle  to  pul  ,i«  4^(lo\v^' 

Phan  the  te)S^  nfreety  whh'h 
j yt^ik  ,'«.«  rJcfight  "in 

frcKpiyiitfeg,  tlm  PhotogmplKa' 
cuffid  be  dcie>#tel  pacing  off 
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Various  ,t4evatftnss»  the  story  enines  ijj  the  sarne  umbrella,  there  to  rest  nf. 

Blind  of  tibe  man  who  luftj  saved  up  icir  the  little  table  until  we  searehedPhetB  ‘jtttj 
many  year*  that  he  Blight  paint  Taoi'jtiipit y aind  fit  this  wa v I was  rmW arid  thtbWxt 
but,  arriving  there,  sj>eht  hi*  days  doing  with  the  Illustrator,  far  which  he  had  not 
j|  still  life  of  bis  briar  pip#  Somewhat  ..planned,  but  winch  he  accepted  as  the 
.akin  to  this  fashion,  ihe  Young  Lmiy  u;m.v  fate  that  must  overtake  the  warned  ;u«tn 
fwrt'd  to  din vati  tfe  htieribr  of  the;  wartn  Wrlfc  lias  to  sit  still  foir  bis  living.  , . : . : 

tit  her  high  rufftW  Vfiis  In  district^  where  the  stratiget'  list  Utile 
her  l&ftifest,-  indilitd,  the  gree?t  of  The  }ii.l]igr<i*  kttdvrn,  dpe  who  hj  attendant  dpon  aii 
table  her  middle  distiiiicc,  .tnd  the  in-  artist  lets  no  sinecure,  but  maimers  w»v 
iutbitants.  of  the  houses  which  the  Hiustru-  gentle  hi  i,e  Puy.  I needed  but  now  and 
tor  was 'acquiring,  iiy pencil  Iicr  foregrtiurid.  then.  U>  charge  U|utn  the  small  Crdwtl 
She  did  w.i  ('•nurol.s-  neglect  u.s.,.  uor,  for  glitnoi-od  about  him*  ami  -during  the  i.n- 
r-unviviai  reasons,  did  wd 'neglect  (n  r.  and  nival-  could  wander  peacefully  around 
her  -.oondtHit  fbkthe  PJdtt^aJihwy'-sliuvftsd-'  ituptuvirig  myself.  Fpr  tjiose.  why  are 
itself  jin  a eoiHirtua!  laying  down  of  tier  fond  of  shopping,  sigh* -seeing,  in  Le  Puy 
palette  and  a rushing  tip  the  sleeps  to  has  its  appeal.  l>i  this  Ipcubty  ninety 
see  it  he  had  '"turned  if.1’  He . gallardiy  fbousimd  women  are  cmgaged  fit  making 
men it, panied  her  bade  to  the  cafe  after  the  Cluity  hice  which  we  li rid  around  our 
this*  admiring  bits  of  architecture  from  table  - ‘.Udhs  axvl  huftgf  - pavers.  The' 
■ ■"■"•'j  ...  cushions  appear  after 

• tie  heavier  work  of 

d-i-iit -y".,  di'C.  h<msphdtd  is  douc, 
'■&%  tesadts  of  their 

hi  hors,  are  ready  for  in-. 

f ifaL  . : - " ' ^ 

\ Vvtrui  iuio  ih*  *nu- 

' : v : $$im,  vf'hitih  h part  of 

(!>•;  Oil  ? i M‘i  Iriil , leaving 

t.  Wjf  noti.ing  to  worry  him 

->.  v"  • but  a puppy  i c a pi  tig 

jfcf  dertsiv.  K ,it  his  skeoh- 

' '..v  . :. bl ,. ■■-■•' ?.v  h . ...  .■  book;  ixift  m • r,  in  > |,c 

among  mnider- 


museum 
ing  relics,  n iv  egress  wa* 
haired  by  the  laec-hox 
<if.  the  guardian.  We 
su't  clown  dn  the.  tomb- 
stune  of  a saint,  and 
l*arg5UH»i 


over  vJprty 
CfiJ la r a,  the  price  «f 
turn  of  these  appear^ 
ing  l »j  be  the  dilly  nieans 
• if  escape.  They  wrei w 
rather  .^‘aqC''  -,afIiiir!tl>  al- 
,t  hodgh  not  &s,  ineager 
t%&  the  iniiscdan,  but  the 
gunriiKm  s'cidthi'y  wnniltl 
hook  very  well  in  Ampr- 
m d don't  know  tliif 

wi.’tvn t this  as  n dd- 
ic.-dc  fhrtjst,  fltere  Was 
nothing  else  body  edged 
fibouf  .her  . brood  wlf; 
1 lift  pyt’ii . so,  she  spoke 


•SlTcivf^-  >>p  Hut  T;\ui.fc*s; 
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the  truth.  I bought  a collar,  and  wish  now 
that  I had  bought  more.  When  we  get 
the  wares  of  the  country  out  of  their 
original  environment  where  we  are  nau- 
seated by  the  quantity  of  them,  they  take 
on  a new  value. 

When  I returned  to  the  steps  of  the 
cathedral,  the  sketch  of  the  Street  of  the 
Tables  was  finished,  and  a neat  young 
woman  who  had  a fruit  shop  near  by  was 
holding  the  puppy  in  her  arms  and  con- 
versing rapidly  with  that  utter  indifference 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  barely  understood 
which  suggests  that  Latins  talk  for  the 


pure  love  of  their  language.  The  puppy 
was  her  son’s,  a good  boy  now  in  school. 
Last  year  he  did  not  go  to  “Les  Fr6res,” 
and  he  often  escorted  strange  ladies  about 
the  puys.  For  one  week  he  was  with  some 
ladies  from  New  York — “very  strange 
ladies,”  which  meant,  after  probings,  that 
they  were  new  to  France. 

“Would  madame  regard  her  lace?”  she 
called  gently  after  we  had  started  toward 
our  souffle.  I did  not  buy,  but  from 
that  hour  she  always  nodded  to  us  as  she 
sat  in  her  shop  door  tossing  the  bobbins 
recklessly  about  on  her  lace  cushion,  yet 
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sought  the  washerwomen  who 
knelt  on  either  side  the  narrow, 
rushing  stream  and  thrust  their 
poor,  gnarled  hands  into  the  icy 
water  for  eighteen  cents  a day 
We  could  see  the  statue-crowned 
tef-  . pays,  built  fur  the  glory  of  God, 

v from  the  little  hollow  where  we 

i ytf  sat,  but  I thought  the  cheery 
^ , ~\'i  fortitude  of  these  women  to  he 
quite  as  monumental. 

,™rv^:  A large,  blowzy  creature,  in 

agreeable  faded  reds,  who,  with 
*-  • size  to  her  advantage,  felt  she 

£jyS3|  must  be  the  one  most  promi- 
nj*  nent  in  the  composition,  called 
across  the  stream  and  offered 
to  the  picture  if  it  was 
not  top  dear,  but  she  veered 
from  her  proposition  when  she 
• saw  the  blur  of  the  impres- 

sionist’s colors.  Once  she  had 
been  taken  on  a carte  po  stole, 
she  admonished,  and  on  the 
postal  card  she  was  entirely 
there. 

Although  placing  no  value  on 
^ ^ her  criticism,  the  Young  Lady 
'ff  was  greatly  discouraged,  which 

is  the  way  of  artists.  More 
than  that,  we  had  not  been 
successful  in  making  ourselves 
understood,  and  long  before  the 
aperitif  hour  we  were  talking 
up  to  raadame  in  her  cafd  look- 
out. The  Young  Lady  plied 
her  French  industriously.  “ Pve 
vised  a future  anterior  and  a 
subjunctive,”  said  she  finally. 
“They  can  understand  if  they  want  to/’ 
Soon  the  Illustrator  pushed  in  through 
the  swinging  doors  in  his  usual  state  of 
dejection  after  making  a sketch,  and  a 
minute  later  appeared  the  Photographer, 
his  sunniness  somewhat  dimmed  by  the 
miserable  behavior  of  his  camera’s  shutter 
and  the  possibility  that  three  times  he 
had  forgotten  to  “turn  it/’  Or  had 
he  ? He  was  most  gloomy  when  he  was 
not  sure.  Time  and  chopped  ice  softened 
their  mood.  The  sun  set  behind  rose- 
colored  clouds,  soldiers  on  the  Place  across 
t he  street  paraded  briskly  to  the  flourish  of 
trumpets.  We  grew  sentimental  over  the 
salt-cellars  once  more,  and  chose  the  peak 
of  Notre  Dame  for  an  excursion  bv  moon- 
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turning  out  yards  of  the  symmetrical 
butterflies  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
And  in  this  way,  either  by  purchasing  or 
refusing  to  purchase,  our  acquaintances 
grew  many  in  Le  Puy,  and  a mantle  of 
fondness  for  the.  town  wrapped  us  softly 
about,  a fondness  that  gave  us  a spirit  of 
elevation  that  vet  had  nothing  to  do  with 


The  Young  Lady  and  I continued  humble 
in  our  pursuits,  though  n.ot  without  a feel- 
ing of  growing  enrichment.  That  afternoon, 
the  sun  coining  out,  the  Illustrator  splashed 
through  the  narrow  ways  to  St.  Joseph  s 
gigantic  statue,  the  Photographer  climbed 
to  the  thoiisand^vcar-old  church  of  St. 
Michael’s  (achieving  six  doilies  and  three 
table-cloths  at  the  church  door),  and  we 
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We  might  have  gone .but  there  was  cool-  fore.  the  Photographer said,  slight iy 
pany  for  tlirmer.  Their  big  gray  English  confused;  by  tm  ready  sympathy,  it  would 
motor  blocking  ours,  whidi  irritated  the  be  very  sad  for  an  .American,  even  an 
Illustrator,  No,  .ho  did- not  want  to  take  actor,  to  die-  m a strange  country. 

his  ear,  but  what  if  he  had?  We  eyed  The  hviduight  eonvietion  of  our  body* 
tiiern  with  suspicion  m they  cat  through  guard  that'  every  one  was  knid  to  us  in 
dinner,  talking  and  when  we  Le  Pity  r,tiiod  the  test  of  each  morning 

that’  * hey.  too,  were  '.going  for  after  Afcieuat  every  one  was  kind  to  us 
v)sd  the  pays  'by  nmonlighb  wy  became  except:  (lul  ftirieiy  for  the-  Exploitation'  of 
flippant.  That  night  we  crossed  the  Place  the  City? . 1 eroded  the  Place  oiu?  morn- 
du  Brcui!  ami  spent  an  evening  before  Hie  iog;  with  the  friendly  intention  of  explain* 
moving  pieturys.  Thoy  were  excellent  mg  that  cut  missjoo  ami  theirs  were  iderdi- 
pichm^  and  the  Young  Lady  said  her  only  cal,  ami  I was  received  as  churlishly  m 
dread  ife  vt\&  \&he \w$nf  out  during  though  3f . cl^j^oeaiWogE-  muiiey  iu  a Slew 
sOnmge  Picking  in  ^ity/YahC  employ-  York.  y ; • ' y\.yo  s 

iug  Hie  future  tense  carefully,  asked  if  The  -walls' wore  hung  with  a (ransJalion 
there  will  he  mnv  views  every  evening,  into  French  of  a uiagaaihe.  artirl.e  written 
We  ail  felt  a glow  of  wifcisfwlioti  when  wc  and  illustrated  by  our  ablest  American 
read  the  mi^werjy  the  light  of  UiC  orange*,  etcher,  and  booklets  coni iiining  his  mi- 
picking,  in  her  happy  face.  mmnc< men t that  Lo  Buy  was  the  most 

;She  tyfuHcyt  u)  tirue 
to  mi  pyrlm  film 

throwit  uti  the  screen, 

&£  the  handwriting  cm 
f iie  wiute  wall  explained 
•-Pul  of  ccmplliacnt  to, 
the  strangers/5  Every 
one  turncai  and  peered 
at  iis  Alidiky  hmd  we  ;bfe 
i'&m  C03fXsriu^^y;>. 

but  Abyeu ' move  happyv  V 
Th£  firat.  tit#  V 

of  b MttiVf 

York  ChtyT  which  we 
reeogmxHjl  in  a Bill  d 
yoke  ls  the;ridi^vvr^Uy  ':  „ \> 
t Ion  af  W Kite  Pinion  . y ,•  ? 
in  thfe  m hHifo  -. f 

whom  tw.i  of  ui*  knbw  \ -i 

ardly  young  man  erossiMi 
the  tracks  in  a motem* 
car  !fe?s  than  an  jnMant 
lieffjre  tKe  Baiiker^  y 1 
Express  from  KatPhah,  ;Ja 
with  the  club  tit?  burnp^ 

• pg‘  ’;  helfigdv  went  '•;  •* 
thundering; p 4 ':$%  Tu 

which  had  been  lower-  , 
cd  itCrosis  the  f pad  "were;  : 

f>pec  i off  by  t he  5nk  . ^ 

v-paef 

itefjf  fij&Ast  cbbjyieht  we/;y  •'* 

• the  . 

tVfc.  iifiit; .i^A^r-b'k^d • tu^*  ' L '■>' :•  iK^iE- dc  MOsMtt  (?~*  Yu ECPi; 
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v-v" . • 

Kr^.v^^S^^v 

•V'**^  ^ •- 

I 


y&.  -^cn<  i*iA.;  • ,,;  ;»••  -v- 

■ 
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!>).'•! LUYf'<!ll.?  eifV  in  tho  WOiM  Were  to  bn 

had  for  the  «5i<«ilhtgi  ft  would.  iseein  ihifi 
there,  would  tower  have  hern  y Sueiefy  Tur 
tint  I’-Njiioitiitiou  of  the  City  hail  not.  this 
most  execjl^itt  artist  fold  theur  flM  they 
iiaU  mm-thjng.to  exploit:  yet,  tho  gentlt- 
Tti^tt  tyho  wu?  in  ;tltv|ivhiw'e  was  riot, 


meat  of  the  pkturmincuies,*.  flits  oared  not 
whether  Lo  Poy  was  ever  put  into  ,1  hook 
again;  it  had  brought  down  a .jot  of  noto- 
riety upon  them  and  given  him  a fife  f j<#si- 
tion  in  tiie  t'xploiliu/f-offTVo  arid  gold  braid 
on  hidrloUttffli  He  was  vkr-y  .bitter  1 fonged' 
to'  tell  Jujo  that  fy/ja  strept-ear  ffdtnpv. 
(Mini?  (ii  my  own  country  is  of  little  v.if Up 
urilo--  now  rhymm  art-  yontirmylly  in- 
vented. but.  upon  reflection  I found  too 
many  future  yuteriors'’  mufrordiiig  rile, 
and  withdrew.  • '':y  ■>:■ 


fiat  afternoon,  as  a preliminary  run 
,r^cd  Vrur  flight  into  the  high  Alps 
tt«b  .host  day,  we  buri/ifiluai  Pp  the 
inui.or  and  took  the  road  ttt  Allfgre. 
lioyond  being  sirs  merry  as  its  name,  Allegro 
»•:•;,  be  fait bftilJy  exploited  ys  the  filthiest 
towJi  in  FnUjfo.  The  ear  leaped  along 
its  uarmw.  muddy  street  disdainfully,  until 
it  was  forced  inlo  a ten-foot  .yard  with  a 
'In-oi  dM’iiyriy  i>f  I wo  hundred  Xefef,  as  its 
back  fence.  The  udraUittmto,  who  met,  Vi.- 

..  ...  • t } 1 . » iV  r.  .-.  * ft  l . r i „ . * H . . . •. 


impeded 

selection  <■!  oittahie  vantage-points  for  the 
making  oTpiic  throb.  >/■■'  • >’>■.  ■ ’ - 

All%pa : to  ’diitith  fern  the  dictionary,  is 
brisk,  nju.ibkv  sprightly,  cheerful,  hut  no 
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one  could  toil  us  ln»w  this.  chamtmg  cumin 
hid  liefce  . y&cljig¥ftj.  in  the.  beginning  of 
things,  nor  could. thd  minds  of  any  stretch 
far  enough  back  tegivfrthe  reesob  for  ‘ dTbf- 
Porte  of  Mon.-yeur,'1  tbfc  tm'  able  gale  !0 
the  inner  fowti.  Tbe  ofd  cobbler  oa  whose 
chair  the  Illnsfrauit-  was  sifting  brought.'-, 
his  foowPQi'  porridge  to  the  -door-fur  nil 
All &gre  was  eating  at  the tuny,  and  standing 
as  -they  ate—and  allowed  that  i.  nmitfieur 
once  jived.. in  . the  rooms  over  tie?  gate 
Yet  the  dfcrne  who  swld ; ftoetuijgs  where, 
he  was  painting  thought  ' Blfes  gen- 
tleman who  once  occMpilsi  |fft;  ekiitegy  on 
the  tup  of  the  hill  in  hiitfc- jlifir  iJiade  it 
his  custom  to  -puse  under  this  fine  Arch. 
This  w.‘ts  pkusiblei  gs  he  could,  not  }»•;, 
reached  the  lower  toad  without  doing 
so.  All  that,  is  left,  of  his  stronghold 
now  is  a .grim . lb?  of  archil  ecryire’  which  the 
lkfek''tiSimle,-  Jlipt^Tiiy,  cheerful  occupants 
of  ,;l!h%rft  Call  the  C.laHaws:. 

.(hi?  could  not  Aay  that  the  town  liver) 

tit  its  paat,  liiit  ,tb  judge  by  the  -snaddo^img 
hordes  of  children,  her  future  was  promis- 
ing . They  had  a brisk,  nini) tie, ..sprightly, 
eheerftU  w%  of  fdbt-knig  th©  line  of  vision: 
tjtf  my  t.hrpc  'artist^,  .%  aRuk , shamtftng, 

liinjii ng,  c beerJcss  wgy  w hen  bti  ng  ; pushed 
oil t M i (■. : Yet  tirtise  who  ,sa‘  upon  the 
pencil  of  the-  Illustrator  or  draped  f hem- 
selves  over  the  paJef.lc  of  the-  Young  Lady 
betrayed  a diablerie  refreshing  in  he.  wov- 


ipe  roof  of  niy  father  l,!  one  would 
exclaim,  m the  fihist'rfttor  .sketched  in  a 
building.  The  roof  was  unsuecessful,  anil 
the  eraser  dm-ewded.  upon  ft.  ‘•(Iho,  tbn 
roof  has  fallen  in!''  jeered  the  crowd, 

comes  to  pass  hi  the 
Afpeet  l’'  piped  a high  voice  behind  the 


V onng  Lady,  who  was  slapping  in  a fig- 
ure, to  these  less  fortfiumely  placed.  The 
Young  Lsdy  grefti-jKiirjted  out  the  old 
mono.  " Als*!"1' ; bfoatbee  the  inip,  " Ma- 
dame Yrreld^rAisoii.kdJyi  < • ■ 

We  api.ftiiat'hofi.'t.fe  town  upon  our  re- 
turn that  •day  with  the  sun  going  down 
behind  the  three1  ??iltA'cllatA,  Prom  an 
(•mint-net:  wo  Watched  the  passing  of  live 
day.  It  .was  sif  theit-Hroay  clouds,  a 
rising  moon.  f hg  mystery  of 'purple shadows. 
There-  was  the  majYkty  of  heights  to  lift 
us  as  liigh , its  ibe  gads ; the  simplicity  of 
the  yflillgy  Ip  keep  ns  mortal  . W'e  fohnd 
our  moment  'of  .exaltation,: -and  thanked  tJje 
TBastratori  who  said  it  w«S  dpt Ling  at  ait 

In  the  midst  of  what,  might  have  been 
«.  speech  from  him  hail  jte:  byed  gb{yv  to 
continue,  the  Young  Lsdy  deiusiided  si* 
leitce— - silence  from  all  1)UI.  ihr  Youtig  liadyv. 
The  lights  of  t he  city  wore  -'poppiog-  into 
plage;  bFaekening  the  night , ;yet  outlining 
in  ore  plainly  Lo  Puy  it  was  beet  known 
to' m.  'Look,”  site  said,  pointing  tremu- 
lously. “ A)  the  toot  «f  the  peak  Pf  Notre 
Dame,  at  the  left  of  the  peak-  of  St.  Joseph 
•-Kjou’t  yop  see.?  ft’s  our  hotel  and  our 
oaf«-  md  our  tfaeaftr  fair  the  moving  pic- 
tures!’' 

Here  was  our  triumph  over  thg  Society 
for  the  Ejqiiojtation  <&'  .Ihtftiftry,  I trill 
not  exploit  it*  I will  exploit  the  souffle  of 
the  llfttr-J  dtvT  Atri  harden  rs,  mo  dame  in 
her  cuftsf,  the  rheiimalftitt  of  the  hunting- 
dog.  -I  wilt  apeak  of  the ' btirp-msiktre  and 
the  washcnvoiben  whp  ■ toil . io  fh'b 
of  geological  exciv-sreii''>:s.  I will  rftoi  the 
• rtiovies  ” For  the  peaks  >-ecvc.  only  as 
does  the  baekgroun.l  of  a biofci.-u'h.  while 
Indore  them,  as  ua  if fc  screen,  passes  the 
film  of  life 
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BY  R.  M. 

FIR  some  years  now  Jonathan  Weld 
had  withdrawn  from  the  north  vil- 
lage, and  made  a home  for  his  son’s 
wife  in  that  gray  house  by  the  town  landing 
which  had  been  so  long  without  a tenant. 
It  was  a grim  spot  at  best — inconceivable 
in  winter.  Sea-gulls  and  shell-drake  cried 
over  the  sand-dunes  that  stood  out  beyond 
it,  and  a straggling  sea-wall  partly  sheltered 
it  from  that  terrible  tide  which  crept  in 
around  the  Hook,  and  at  the  turn,  es- 
pecially in  mid-December,  ran  out  with 
such  black  vehemence  over  those  sandy 
flats  that  few  men  could  pull  against  it. 
Old  Jonathan,  Old  Vitriol,  as  they  called 
him,  from  the  shrewd  tongue  he  wielded  at 
town  - meetings,  could  do  it,  paralyzed 
though  he  was,  slightly,  in  the  left  wrist; 
but  then  Old  Vitriol  was  an  able  seaman. 

He  was  the  only  able  seaman  in  the  town, 
and  a great  man  in  consequence,  a very 
great  man.  There  were  others  among  his 
townsmen  who  had  the  tradition  in  their 
blood;  but  they  had  never  put  to  sea. 
They  told  tales,  but  these  were  the  worn- 
out  tales  of  their  fathers,  who  had  skip- 
pered the  packets  that  plied  twice  a week 
between  that  town  and  Boston  in  the  old 
days,  before  the  rails  had  beaten  the 
packets  out  of  business.  There  was  now 
no  one  in  the  flesh  and  blood  to  share  with 
Old  Vitriol  the  grand  air,  the  rolling  gait, 
and  gusty  breath  which  men  who  have 
gone  foreign  voyages  have.  His  mere  sea- 
silences  had  twice  the  weight  of  their  sea- 
speech. 

The  young  women  of  the  town  said  he 
was  an  “unlikely”  man;  but  secretly  they 
wished  that  he  was  young,  with  all  that 
he  implied.  The  young  men  nowadays 
seemed  to  have  no  blood  in  them  at  all; 
they  competed  for  the  lone  job  of  grocer’s 
clerk,  and  sawed  wood  and  chewed  tobacco. 
Any  one  could  shift  along  in  that  small  vil- 
lage, where  there  was  nothing  to  do  and 
every  one  to  do  it.  And  so  the  young  wom- 
en were  fond  of  Old  Vitriol;  but  to  show  him 
that  he  was  no  more  self-sufficient  than 
any  man  under  the  original  mother,  they 
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would  shout  after  him  sometimes  to  in- 
quire if  he  had  called  lately  on  Mrs. 
Harden. 

There  was  the  joint  in  his  armor.  On 
the  left,  as  he  went  down  the  road  from 
Simeon  Chase’s  store,  there  was  a white 
house,  with  a bright,  brazen  knocker  on  its 
black  door,  which  looked  slant-eyed  at  him 
as  he  passed.  Many  a year  had  passed 
since  Old  Vitriol  had  lifted  his  hand  to  that 
knocker,  but  its  radiance  molested  him  still. 
The  house,  I say,  looked  at  him  severely, 
as  houses  will;  but,  moreover,  behind  those 
blinds — and  well  he  knew  it — there  sat  a 
stem  old  lady,  who  would  be  sure  to  see 
him  going  by.  This  was  Elizabeth  Harden; 
this  was  the  lady  who,  in  a past  which 
she  would  never  let  grow  dim,  had  aspired 
to  marry  him. 

Old  Vitriol  had  to  confess  that  he  had 
held  out  hopes;  but  it  was  hard  to  punish 
him  now  for  the  way  he  had  had  with  wom- 
en in  his  youth.  There  had  even  been  a 
time  when  he  had  hung  in  doubt;  and  then 
he  had  oome  home  from  one  voyage  bring- 
ing a vanity-box  with  the  name  of  that 
Elizabeth  Fosdick  (that  was  then)  laid  in 
the  wood  with  ivory  and  pearl;  and  inside 
an  Oriental  dagger  with  a curious  black 
hilt  and  handle.  A man  should  not  make 
these  presents  needlessly;  and  Elizabeth 
Harden  had  since  plunged  that  dagger  in 
his  heart,  you  might  say,  and  twdsted  it 
about.  For  after  that  forces  had  arisen 
in  him  turning  him  another  way;  he  had 
married  otherwhere,  and  bred  up  a son, 
who  had  sorely  disappointed  him. 

Jim  Weld  was  all  his  life  a shambling 
fellow,  with  neither  the  rugged  frame  nor 
the  stern  philosophy  and  iron  will  of  that 
intrepid  old  adventurer  his  father.  Old 
Vitriol  showed  him  very  little  mercy  while 
he  lived  at  home.  It  harrowed  him  to  see 
his  son  behind  the  counters  of  Jed  Bragg, 
the  grocer;  he  wanted  to  make  an  able 
seaman  of  him,  a fellow  who  should  go 
foreign  voyages,  as  he  had,  and  accept  the 
land  at  last,  in  contempt,  with  his  old  age. 
But  instead  of  all  that,  Jim  Weld  dawdled 
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about,  wearing  fine  clothes  when  he  could 
earn  a little  money;  and  then,  reaching  an 
unmeaning  maturity,  he  weakly  married. 

Even  in  his  bottomless  disgust  at  this 
event,  Old  Vitriol  would  not  accept  tamely 
the  fact  of  such  a son;  and  it  came  about 
that  in  no  time  at  all  Jim  Weld,  a grown 
man,  ran  away  from  the  town.  And  to  all 
inquirers  Old  Vitriol  said  calmly  that  his 
son,  coming  to  his  senses,  had  gone  a for- 
eign voyage  like  a man  of  parts,  until  the 
parrot,  feeling  the  force  and  necessity  of 
that  deception,  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
explaining. 

But  there  was  no  explaining  to  old  Eliza- 
beth Harden,  who  had  not  sat  all  those  dim 
years  in  her  parlor  window  to  no  purpose. 
She  knew  that  Jim  Weld  was  no  good,  and 
could  never  have  been  any  good,  because 
of  the  great  mistake  of  Jonathan  in  choos- 
ing a wife.  Elizabeth  herself  had  married, 
a second  choice;  but  there  was  no  consola- 
tion in  that,  because  her  husband  had  gone 
a foreign  voyage,  and  turned  into  a pirate 
or  something  on  the  China  coast.  Certain- 
ly he  had  never  come  back,  though  from 
time  to  time  he  sent  her  money.  Nobody 
could  count  the  years  she  had  listened  to 
the  wheels  of  the  stage  - coach  rolling  by, 
thinking  that  it  might  stop  some  day, 
perhaps,  outside  the  door.  But  with  the 
years  steam  drove  the  coach  into  the  past; 
the  wheels  rolled  by  no  more,  and  there  was 
then  only  the  mournful  hooting  of  the  train 
to  listen  for. 

And  as  nothing  ever  came  of  that,  she 
took  comfort  in  hounding  Old  Vitriol  with 
her  bright  eyes  through  the  dusty  blinds; 
and,  though  he  never  called,  and  she  was 
never  on  the  street,  she  knew  that  she  over- 
took him  and  struck  deep.  Old  Vitriol  be- 
gan to  cling  to  the  coast,  where  his  son's 
wife  kept  his  house  in  order — that  strong, 
silent  woman  with  quick  hands  and  wist- 
ful eyes,  who  lived  without  protest  in  the 
shadow  of  this  man  who  had  driven  out 
her  husband.  There  was  never  any  voice 
to  her  woe;  only  more  and  more  she  stopped 
in  her  work  with  a strange,  harkening  air, 
her  fine  face  stilled  and  expectant.  She 
would  never  cease  to  expect  him. 

Old  Vitriol,  being  a great  dreamer,  had 
built  up  another  son  altogether  in  Jim 
Weld's  long  absence;  a man  of  mark,  this 
time,  who  had  indeed  gone  foreign  voy- 
ages, and  was  something  of  a devil  and  a 
credit  to  his  blood.  Now  and  again  he 


would  break  the  silence  of  those  meals 
to  say,  gruffly:  “You  don't  eat  enough, 
woman.  It  will  take  a plumper  bit  than 
you  to  cut  a figger  in  Jim's  e}re  now.  Pass 
your  plate." 

And  in  time  he  became  famous  the  length 
of  that  forlorn  coast  by  reason  of  his  “dead 
dream."  In  this  dead  dream  his  son  had 
come  home  rolling  two  barrels  of  money 
along  with  him,  and  set  them  up  in  the 
hen-house,  as  plain  as  plain;  and  Old 
Vitriol,  hovering  invisible,  could  only  gaze 
with  immense  sorrow  at  that  sparkling 
horde  of  gold,  which  had  come  too  late. 
Wakening,  he  held  it  as  certain  as  if  it  had 
already  come  to  pass  that  his  son  would 
return  one  time  or  another  with  two  barrels 
of  money,  one  for  each  of  them. 

His  fellow-townsmen  laughed  behind  his 
back  at  that  dead  dream.  Jim  Weld,  they 
said,  was  not  so  very  far  away.  Ezra 
Thacher,  a great  traveler,  who  had  twice 
been  to  Boston,  swore  to  it  that  he  had 
seen  Jim  Weld  sitting  alone  upon  the 
public  common,  and  that  he  had  not  worn 
at  all  the  look  of  a man  harboring  two 
barrels  of  money. 

But  Old  Vitriol  crushed  that  traveler 
without  words,  with  one  slow  look.  Ezra 
Thacher,  in  his  dim  youth,  had  gone  one 
foreign  voyage  himself;  just  one;  and  for 
forty  years  thereafter  he  had  been  wearing 
a blue  coat,  and  rolling  in  his  gait,  and  fore- 
casting the  weather,  turning  bleared  eyes 
aloft  with  that  inscrutable  cogitation  which 
marks  your  able  seaman.  He  would  make 
you  a bowline  on  the  bight,  too,  if  only  half 
requested;  but  he  could  never  talk  in  the 
presence  of  Jonathan  Weld.  Thus  poor 
Ezra's  insinuations  against  Jim  Weld  came 
near  to  crumbling. 

But  not  quite.  The  younger  men  would 
never  accept  Old  Vitriol's  account  of  his 
son,  because  Jim  Weld  had  grown  up 
with  them,  and  they  were  jealous  of  that 
radiance;  and  the  old  men  would  not,  be- 
cause they  could  never  quite  forgive  Old 
Vitriol  his  immeasurable  experience,  beside 
which  their  own  was  nothing.  And  when 
Ezra  Thacher  in  the  course  of  time  became 
selectman,  they  leaned  to  him  still  more, 
and  in  consequence  Old  Vitriol  seldom  left 
his  haunt  by  the  town  landing.  But  he 
had  never  at  any  time  broached  the  subject 
of  his  dead  dream  to  Elizabeth  Harden. 

Old  Vitriol  never  missed  town-meetings. 
Time  was  when  he  had  been  the  town- 
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house  orator,  winning  his  nickname  of  Old 
Vitriol.  He  was  certainly  a monstrous 
.apt  man  to  talk  on  his  feet,  and  although, 
these  last  years,  he  had  a great  contempt 
for  the  town,  he  was  not  proof  against  town- 
meetings,  where  he  could  thunder  away  a 
morning  without  committing  himself  to 
speech  with  anybody  in  particular. 

So  it  was  that  on  a fine  February  morn- 
ing he  wrestled  himself  into  his  corduroy 
jacket,  and  said  to  his  son’s  wife: 

“You  can  put  me  up  something  to  eat. 
I'm  going  to  town-meeting." 

Thrusting  his  head  out-of-doors,  he  looked 
up  and  down  the  coast.  His  eyes  swept 
the  length  of  that  great  yellow  coast, 
with  its  flat  marshes,  crusted  with  snow 
in  sunken  scales,  and  its  flurried  dunes  ris- 
ing and  falling,  curved  against  the  angry 
*teel  of  the  morning  sea  like  a giant  sickle. 
And  like  a sickle  that  coast  had  reaped 
its  harvest.  The  tide  came  in  over  those 
flats  a liquid  tongue,  and,  swirling  inside 
the  Hook,  went  out  again  with  the  same 
greedy  swiftness  at  the  turn.  It  was  a 
monster  in  itself;  and  the  men  on  that 
coast  had  paid  full  toll  to  it. 

Old  Vitriol’s  house  sat  on  a slight  rise 
beside  some  rotting  piles  which  in  packet 
days  had  been  the  town  landing.  Its 
bleached  shingles  had  never  known  paint, 
its  roof  was  wan  and  gray.  Blackened 
seaweed  lay  banked  all  about  it  for 
the  warmth,  and  before  the  door  stood, 
curiously,  an  apple-tree  with  one  huge,  con- 
trary limb  which  had  grown  out  horizon- 
tally. Old  Vitriol  humored  it  in  this  ca- 
price, placing  props  under  it;  so  that  now 
it  looked  not  unlike  a blotched  dragon 
hung  on  three  posts  and  straining  for  a 
fourth.  It  was  a good  dragon  to  guard 
the  gold  which  had  been  consigned  to  him 
in  his  dead  dream. 

Behind  his  house  were  heaped  the  frag- 
ments of  wrecked  boats  which  he  hauled 
up  from  the  tide  with  a wooden  windlass 
for  firewood.  His  nets,  his  traps,  his  dories 
were  there  too:  all  those  things,  with  their 
look  of  rust  and  disrepair,  by  which  he 
made  his  living  at  a cost  of  so  little  toil. 

And  now  as  he  looked  that  way  seven 
black  ducks  came  from  behind  one  of  the 
sheds  and  squatted  down  disgustedly  on 
their  cold  feet.  It  was  coming  up  to  blow; 
the  wind  came  in  blanketing  gusts  and  shook 
the  house.  Some  part  of  it  rattled  in- 
securely. 


The  girl  brought  him  his  lunch.  It’s 
going  to  be  cold  again,"  she  said,  and 
her  eyes  darkened.  Few  could  know  what 
the  coming  of  cold  meant  in  that  house. 

“ Winter  won’t  rot  in  the  sky,"  said  Old 
Vitriol,  grimly.  He  pushed  the  lunch  into 
his  pocket  and  turned  to  go  away;  but  at 
that  moment  the  parrot,  Meg,  knocked  its 
beak  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and  said, 
“ Jim’s  gone  a foreign  voyage,"  with  a 
knowing  leer  and  an  air  of  great  authority. 
Old  Vitriol  hesitated  a moment,  looking  at 
his  son’s  wife  with  half-closed  eyes;  but 
she  had  turned  away  from  him  and  stood 
leaning  in  the  doorway,  with  her  eyes  on 
the  sea,  where  the  white  manes  of  sea- 
horses were  already  tossing. 

“Well,  damn  the  bird!"  he  muttered, 
striding  away  with  that  inimitable  rock 
to  his  shoulders  which  was  the  despair  of 
Ezra  Thacher. 

A hundred  yards  inland  from  his  own 
house  there  sat,  on  higher  ground,  a great 
barnlike  structure,  with  many  black  win- 
dows. This  was  the  almshouse.  For  some 
time  past  it  had  been  shut,  because  of 
the  unaccountable  prosperity  of  that  small 
village,  which  would  admit  of  no  paupers. 
It  had  been  argued  more  than  once  in 
town-meeting  that  it  was  a good  sort 
of  an  almshouse  to  have;  it  was  an 
almshouse  calculated,  by  its  situation,  to 
put  the  fear  of  God  into  a pretty  lazy  man. 
It  was  reasoned  that  no  able-bodied  towns- 
man would  ever  suffer  himself  to  be  con- 
veyed there;  and  as  for  thctee  whom  destiny 
had  played  sad  tricks  in  truth,  they  would 
not  mind  where  they  were. 

Old  Vitriol,  stopping  in  his  tracks  in  the 
frozen  road,  glared  at  it  malignantly.  It 
obstructed  his  view  of  shell-drake  when 
the  flight  was  on;  but,  more  than  that,  it 
was  an  affront  upon  him.  It  was  forever, 
with  its  dumb,  white  walls,  suggesting  to 
him  possibilities  which  he  would  not  admit. 
And  this  morning,  while  he  stood  looking 
at  it,  he  caught  himself  working  his  left 
hand  cautiously  about  on  his  wrist.  He 
had  felt  an  added  numbness  there  lately. 

He  would  move  the  town  to  do  away  with 
it,  he  thought,  and  walked  on.  .They  could 
sell  it  or  tear  it  down.  It  was  an  eyesore. 
A town  had  no  need  of  paupers.  They 
could  all  live,  without  a thing  like  that  to 
remind  them  . . . Even  if  a man  had  not 
a son,  he  could  never  grow  too  old  to  be 
his  own  man.  Never  in  this  world. 
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Striding  inland,  he  muttered  to  himself. 

The  town  house  stood  in  the  woods  at  a 
point  central  to  the  three  villages  which 
made  up  the  township.  There  was  that 
morning  a great  stamping  of  horses  and 
snorting  of  machines  outside  of  it;  and  in- 
side a stamping  and  coughing  and  harangu- 
ing of  the  legal  voters.  They  crowded  about 
Old  Vitriol  with  outstretched  hands,  as  if 
they  felt  remorse,  on  this  morning  of  com- 
plete good  will,  for  any  bitterness  that 
might  have  passed.  They  pushed  him 
good-naturedly  toward  the  red-hot  stove, 
where  the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  a 
purveyor  of  oysters  in  summer,  sat  ad- 
justing and  readjusting  his  glasses  to  a 
spot  half-way  down  his  nervous  nose. 

“Votin’  for  Ezra  for  selec,man?,,  the 
politician  asked  him,  in  hurried  whispers. 
A vote  was  a vote,  but  none  of  them  had 
had  courage  to  go  to  the  town  landing 
for  it. 

“Can  he  live  any  other  way?”  asked  Old 
Vitriol,  going  in  to  cast  his  vote.  Coming 
out  a minute  later,  he  said,  calmly:  “I 
don’t  want  to  drive  him  out  of  town.  He’s 
been  here  a long  time.”  And  sitting  down 
by  the  red  stove,  he  fell  a-dreaming  and 
mumbling  to  himself  with  clasped  hands, 
and  men  said  he  was  breaking  up  fast,  and 
that  the  days  of  the  town-house  orator 
were  numbered. 

It  was  half  past  one  before  the  polls  were 
closed;  and  it  was  two  precisely  when  the 
moderator,  standing  in  front  of  a draped 
American  flag,  took  off  his  glasses  decisively 
and,  bringing  down  his  rude  mallet,  roared: 
“Gentlemen,  this  ain’t  no  funny-house. 
Proceed  to  business.” 

It  was  the  twelfth  article  of  the  town 
warrant  which  asked  the  town  what  it 
would  do  about  the  almshouse. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  to 
it.  The  young  lady  is  waiting,”  said  the 
moderator.  He  referred  to  the  public 
stenographer,  who  sat  at  his  elbow  in  a 
blue-knitted  cap,  and  with  whose  gracious- 
ness and  patience  and  high  skill  he  had 
been  much  impressed.  He  felt  that  they 
ought  not  to  keep  her  waiting. 

Old  Vitriol  rose,  with  his  hands  clasped 
under  his  corduroy  jacket,  and  said,  in 
strong  tones,  that  the  town  should  sell. 
The  old  house  was  falling  to  pieces  as 
it  stood,  half  the  shingles  had  blown  off 
the  roof;  the  wind  went  through  it  like  it 
was  cheese-cloth.  Then  he  added:  “I  can 


support  myself  for  years  to  come.  An  alms- 
house is  not  a good  thing  to  look  at.  It  is 
a blot,  a — ” 

He  stopped  and  glared  at  his  left  hand, 
which  he  had  bent  over  the  back  of  the 
chair  in  front  of  him.  It  was  white  about 
the  knuckles. 

“I  am  in  favor  of  tearing  that  house 
down,  Mr.  Moderator.  When  a man  can 
no  longer  work,  he  should  die.”  He  stop- 
ped again,  rather  strangely.  Surely  these 
halting  sentences  were  not  in  the  robust 
style  of  Old  Vitriol.  The  old  man  was 
arguing  against  his  own  good,  it  might 
appear.  A bitter  voice  became  audible 
behind  him. 

“We  ain’t  all  got  a son  cornin’  home  with 
two  barrels  of  money.” 

Old  Vitriol  half  inclined  his  head.  “The 
less  comfort  to  you,”  he  said,  with  devas- 
tating calm. 

One,  Addie  Baker,  rising,  said  tremulous- 
ly: “You  been  on  the  world  since  you  was 
twelve,  Mr.  Weld.  You — ” 

“I  had  been  on  the  world  twelve  years 
then,”  said  Old  Vitriol,  hearing  him,  but 
talking  at  large,  with  his  big  shoulders  con- 
temptuously turned  against  that  little 
man. 

“ Right  from  the  cradle,  then,”  said  Addie 
Baker,  aghast.  “And  yet  you  say — ” 

“There  wa’n’t  no  cradle,”  said  Old 
Vitriol.  He  denied  himself  everything. 
He  had  been  responsible  for  himself  from 
his  birth.  As  he  stood  there  the  sun  fell 
warmly  on  his  creased  and  pitted  cheek, 
on  his  yellow  beard,  where  the  peak  of  his 
green  cap  cast  a shadow.  They  could  well 
believe  that  there  had  been  no  cradle. 

“I  have  been  on  the  world,”  he  said, 
heavily.  “But  that  ain’t  on  the  town, 
Mr.  Baker.  You  will  never  see  me  nor 
mine  on  the  town.” 

He  sat  down,  knocking  his  left  hand 
sharply  against  the  chair  as  he  did  so. 

Then  Ezra  Thacher,  again  selectman, 
took  the  floor.  He  had  that  dreary  sort 
of  statistical  intelligence  which  angers  even 
while  it  convinces.  But  to-day  he  was 
heard  with  favor.  He  wanted  to  inquire 
if  the  town  would  gain  anything  by  tear- 
ing down  that  building?  He  answered  his 
own  question.  No.  He  spoke  of  costs, 
appraisals,  plans,  which  the  selectmen  had 
gone  into.  It  was  not,  he  said,  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  institution  as  an  almshouse; 
it  was  quite  possible  to  speak  of  it  simply 
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as  a home — a home  for  the  aged  and  un- 
fortunate. The  situation  was,  he  admitted, 
a little  bleak  in  the  winter;  but  the  house 
was  solid,  and  the  old  people,  as  they  came 
there,  would  be  much  indoors.  With  a 
fine  tact,  including  himself  along  with  his 
less  gifted  townsmen  as  liable  to  the  re- 
morseless onset  of  time,  he  said  majestically 
that  he  might  want  to  go  there  himself. 

ArfcTin  conclusion,  as  the  sting  to  the  tail 
of  his  speech,  he  produced  a letter  from  the 
town  of  Hawkbury,  saying  that  a pauper, 
born  and  bred  here  in  Barmouth,  had 
charged  himself  upon  that  town  for  support; 
and  Hawkbury  requested  that  Barmouth 
should  take  this  pauper  home.  With  what 
face,  inquired  the  selectman,  was  Bar- 
mouth to  wait  on  Hawkbury  without  an 
almshouse  of  its  own? 

He  sat  down,  and  the  two-dollar  men, 
grown  restive,  cried  “Question,  question!” 
to  the  moderator,  and  shouted  “Aye!” 
triumphantly  a moment  later  when  he  put 
it.  The  town  was  still  in  possession  of 
its  almshouse.  But  the  reign  of  the  town- 
house  orator  was  over. 

Old  Vitriol  waited  for  nothing  more. 
He  stalked  out  of  the  town  house  in  silence; 
and  an  hour  later,  when  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, they  found  him  asleep  at  Simeon 
Chase’s  store  for  antiques. 

“I  wisht  I could  talk  on  my  feet!”  cried 
little  Jabez  Howes.  “I’d  V shown  ’em 
something.  An  almshouse  is  an  almshouse, 
I say;  the’  ain’t  no  gittin’  round  it  callin’ 
it  a home.  It’s  an  almshouse.  It’s  a blot 
on  the  town,  like  Old  Vitriol  here  said  it 
was.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  so,  then?”  drawled 
the  insurance  agent. 

“I  couldn’t,”  said  Jabez,  taken  aback, 
“not  with  my  heart  actin’  the  way  it  did. 
It  would  choke  me  if  I just  figgered  on 
gittin’  up.  But  sittin’  here  I can  talk  to 
you  quite  sensible.” 

“Well,”  said  another  man,  “Old  Vitriol 
here  had  the  right  of  it.  I guess  he  said 
all  a man  could , Jabez.” 

They  looked  at  Old  Vitriol  wonderingly, 
not  without  sympathy. 

“He  ain’t  the  man  he  was  five  years 
back,  nor  three,”  said  a voice. 

“D’you  s’pose  that  worthless  son  of  his 
ever  went  a foreign  voyage,  like  he  says?” 
inquired  Jabez. 

“Foreign  voyage,  no,”  said  Simeon. 
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“That  Jim  Weld  hadn’t  the  heart  to  saw 
wood.  I’ve  heard  he  was  out  Plympton 
way.” 

“An’  them  two  barrels  of  money,”  whis- 
pered the  moderator,  laughing  silently. 
He  had  been  paid  ten  dollars  for  his  day’s 
work,  and  he  could  afford  to  sneer  at  those 
two  barrels  But,  nevertheless,  that  sleep- 
ing presence  had  subdued  them. 

“He’s  havin’  another  dead  dream,”  said 
Jabez  Howes. 

At  that  moment  Old  Vitriol  woke  up, 
and  sat  for  a moment  stupidly. 

“I  was  sayin’  you  was  havin’  another 
dead  dream,  Jonathan,”  said  Jabez  Howes 
again. 

“You  was  never  at  a pass  for  words,  I 
guess,  Jabez,”  said  Old  Vitriol.  He  sat 
staring  at  his  scaly  hand  which  clutched  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  “I  say,  you  was  always 
the  man  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,”  he 
continued. 

“Was  he  rollin’  them  two  barrels  along?” 
pursued  Jabez,  winking  at  the  barber. 

“He  was  putting  a hole  in  your  head  with 
a marlinespike,”  said  Old  Vitriol,  rubbing 
his  hand.  They  could  never  fathom  him. 

Suddenly  his  eye  was  fixed.  On  a table 
to  the  right  of  the  stove  lay  the  vanity- 
box,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  pearl,  which 
he  had  made  in  his  youth  for  Elizabeth 
Fosdick  that  was.  He  stared  at  it,  and 
got  stiffly  out  of  his  chair  and  lifted  it. 
Something  rattled  inside. 

Simeon  cackled.  “You’re  lookin’  at  my 
new  box,  Jonathan?”  he  said. 

“Aye,"  said  Old  Vitriol. 

“There’s  a bit  of  a yam  would  go  with 
that,  I guess.  The  lady  said  there  would 
be  a dead  heart  in  it  for  a man  with  care- 
ful eyes.  . . . But  she  smiled  when  she  said 
it,”  he  added,  conscientiously. 

“Harrh!”  said  Old  Vitriol.  He  opened 
the  box,  and  there  was  the  dagger  in  it,  with 
the  blade  rusted. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Simeon. 

The  men  stared  at  Old  Vitriol  with 
constraint,  with  half-concealed  tremors  of 
laughter.  They  kicked  their  lumpish  feet 
about,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  say  the  slight- 
est word.  They  knew  that  this  was  only 
one  of  the  many  devices  of  that  relentless 
old  lady  to  force  upon  Old  Vitriol  all  the 
consequences  of  his  great  mistake. 

“I  am  going  to  buy  that  box,  Simeon,” 
he  said,  setting  it  down  and  reaching  into 
his  pocket.  This  was  his  counter-move. 
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He  would  show  her  how  little  he  cared; 
that  he  could  even  endure  it  in  his  house. 

“It's  worth  a five-dollar  bill,”  said 
Simeon,  looking  another  way.  Old  Vitriol 
laid  his  money  on  the  table  and  took  up 
the  box. 

“Where’s  George  Barney?”  he  inquired 
then,  looking  about  him. 

“Gone  to  fetch  the  pauper  home,”  an- 
swered some  one. 

“Harrh!”  said  Old  Vitriol,  making  use 
of  his  sea-bellow  again,  in  limitless  disgust 
st  that  event.  As  he  went  out  the  door, 
buttoning  his  jacket  awkwardly  with  his 
right  hand,  he  said:  “Why  don’t  you  all 
eome  down  there?  Why  don’t  you?” 

He  shut  the  door,  and  Jabez  murmured 
in  hurt  tones:  “Ain’t  he  an  unlikely 
man  ?” 

It  was  growing  dark  as  Old  Vitriol  went 
by  that  reproachful  little  house  with  the 
brass  knocker,  dark  and  very  still.  He 
carried  the  little  box  inside  his  jacket, 
and  the  dagger  rattled  with  each  step. 
It  made  a shocking  noise  in  the  deep 
stillness,  and  he  turned  his  head  a little, 
right  and  left,  as  he  walked.  But  nobody 
came  out  of  those  dark  houses,  and  nobody 
went  in.  Through  the  tops  of  the  gray 
elms,  whose  stark  branches  crossed  and 
wrangled  overhead,  he  saw  the  icy  powder 
of  winter  stars;  and  if  he  stopped  he 
could  hear  the  wind  surging  mournfully 
over  the  flats,  far  off.  But  wind  had  no 
terrors  for  Old  Vitriol.  It  would  forever 
sing  the  harsh  song  of  the  sea,  which  was 
his  song  of  life;  and  he  bent  his  ear  to  it 
greedily.  It  shut  out  the  hollow  sound  of 
the  dagger  in  its  box.  He  was  going  to 
show  that  old  lady,  who  had  smote  him 
cruelly,  the  mortal  truth  of  all  that  had 
been  foreshadowed  in  his  dead  dream.  His 
son  would  yet  come  home  to  glorify  him. 

As  he  came  out  between  the  dark  pines 
drawn  around  the  cemetery  it  was  much 
lighter,  and  the  wind,  which  until  then  he 
liad  only  heard,  seized  upon  his  old  frame 
and  jostled  him  along.  He  leaned  his  back 
into  it,  and  swung  his  heavy',  bowed  legs 
forward  with  sea-liveliness.  When  he  came 
opposite  the  almshouse  he  halted  in  the 
lee  of  it  and  muttered  to  himself.  He 
was  recalling  the  words  of  the  selectman, 
“I  may  want  to  go  there  myself.” 

He  went  on.  The  wind,  as  if  stung  to 
fury  by  his  indifference,  lashed  about  him 


and  whined  woefully  under  the  eaves  of 
the  empty  almshouse.  The  stars  were  dis- 
appearing, and  a sharp  hail  pricked  his 
face.  Seaways,  through  the  growing  dark, 
the  incoming  tide  bared  its  teeth  at 
him;  and  the  rotten  piles  of  the  town 
dock  squealed  together  under  the  threshing 
of  those  waters  with  their  drowned  mut- 
terings. 

Going  round  to  the  back  of  his  house, 
he  gathered  an  armful  of  wood  and  went 
into  the  kitchen.  The  girl  had  his  sup- 
per waiting  for  him.  An  old  black  cat 
crouched  under  the  stove.  “What’s  the 
matter  with  Dick?”  he  asked,  throwing 
down  the  wood. 

“He’s  ashamed  of  himself,”  said  the  girl. 
“He  caught  a rat  this  afternoon  and  had 
to  drop  it.  He’s  too  old  now,  I consider.” 

“Harrh!”  said  Old  Vitriol.  He  tried  to 
stretch  his  left  hand  over  the  stove,  but 
the  numbed  fingers  would  not  open,  and  he 
dropped  his  arm  and  looked  sidelong  at 
the  girl. 

They  sat  down  to  supper  together.  The 
wind  came  jolting  and  shouldering  the 
house  until  it  seemed  as  if  enormous  clods 
were  being  thrown  at  it  maliciously. 
The  walls  of  the  house  shivered,  and  stray 
gusts  shook  the  pots  and  pans  which  hung 
against  the  bare  boards. 

“What  is  that?”  asked  the  girl,  pointing 
to  the  box. 

“That’s  a box,”  said  Old  Vitriol.  He 
opened  it,  and,  taking  out  the  dagger,  stuck 
it  into  the  deal  table,  where  it  stood  quiver- 
ing on  the  delicate,  long  blade,  covered  with 
dark  stains.  She  fell  back  from  it,  and 
looked  at  him  questioningly;  but  he  said 
nothing,  sitting  crouched  forward  in  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  rasping  together. 

“Are  they  going  to  sell  the  almshouse?” 
she  asked,  timidly,  to  rouse  him. 

“No,”  said  Old  Vitriol,  sullenly. 
“They’ve  got  a pauper  coming  into  it 
to-night.” 

“To-night?”  cried  the  girl,  surprised. 
“It  will  be  terrible  in  that  damp  place 
to-night.”  She  pushed  back  her  chair  and 
bent  to  the  window.  “There’s  a light 
now,  in  the  kitchen,”  she  said,  excited. 
Old  Vitriol  dropped  his  knife  and  fork. 
“He’s  made  his  own  bed,”  he  said,  slowly. 

But  suddenly  he  got  up  and  lit  his 
lantern.  “I’ll  just  walk  over  there,” 
he  said.  “Put  a couple  of  eggs  in  my 
pocket,  woman.” 
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She  slipped  them  in  and  buttoned  his 
coat  with  her  strong  fingers.  “ It’s  wanner 
here,”  she  said.  “Couldn’t  he  be  brought 
over  here  for  to-night?” 

“He’s  made  his  own  bed,”  returned  Old 
Vitriol. 

“God  pity  him!”  she  cried,  in  her  soft 
voice,  and  suddenly  she  stood  away  from 
the  aged  seaman  with  that  strained,  ex- 
pectant look  in  her  dark  eyes. 

“It  almost  seemed,”  she  whispered,  “as 
if—” 

But  Old  Vitriol  slammed  the  door  and  # 
went  up  the  road  toward  the  almshouse. 
Presently  he  stood  on  the  sunken  step 
which  lay  under  the  kitchen  door.  He 
kicked  on  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  called  a faint  voice. 

Old  Vitriol  went  in,  and,  setting  down 
his  lantern,  shut  the  door  against  the 
wind.  As  he  turned  slowly,  a pale  fel- 
low with  sloping  shoulders  and  a red 
mustache  rose  out  of  a chair  gropingly 
and,  shrinking  back,  said,  “Father,”  in 
a weak  voice  of  shame.  It  was  his  own 
son. 

Old  Vitriol  stood  absolutely  still,  his 
arms  hanging. 

“It’s  never  you,”  he  whispered.  “Not 
my  Jim,  on  the  town.” 

His  son  sat  down  suddenly  and  hid  his 
face.  “Don’t,”  he  called,  faintly.  “Don’t 
look — like  that.  I wasn’t  going  to  let  you 
know.  They  told  me  in  Hawkbury  it 
would  be  all  right.  I’m  a sick  man.  I 
wanted  to  crawl  into  a hole  somewhere. 
But  not  here.  My  God,  not  here!” 

Old  Vitriol  stared  at  him.  “You  could 
have  slipped  away,”  he  said,  in  dead  tones. 
“You  could  have  broken  away  when  they 
were  bringing  you  here.” 

“Where  to?”  cried  the  wretched  man. 
“I  wasn’t  fit.  ...  I tell  you  I’m  a sick  man. 
They  might  have  let  me  be.  I was  a fool 
to  tell  them  where  I came  from.  I’ll  have 
to  do  what  they  say  till  I can  get  on  my 
feet  again.” 

“On  your  feet  again,”  muttered  Old 
Vitriol.  “On  your  feet!  Yes,  yes.”  His 
left  arm  shook  oddly.  “Jim,”  he  cried, 
suddenly  imploring,  like  a child,  “you’ve 
not  brought  the  two  barrels  of  money?” 

Jim  slowly  raised  his  head.  “Two  bar- 
rels of  money?”  he  whimpered.  “That’s 
a likely  thing,  ain’t  it,  father?  That’s  a 
likely  thing.” 

“You’ve  not  been  a foreign  voyage? 


Jim,  boy,  tell  your  father  you’ve  been  a 
foreign  voyage,  the  least  of  it!” 

Jim  saw  hope;  swift  craft  lurked  in  his 
weak  face.  “Oh,  I’ve  been  a foreign  voy- 
age, all  right,”  he  said,  glibly.  “Yes,  yes.” 

The  old  seaman  came  closer,  and  looked 
at  his  son’s  hands.  “You  lie,  Jim,”  he 
said,  harshly.  He  leaned  back  on  the 
kitchen  floor  as  if  it  had  been  the  deck 
of  a ship.  He  could  see  nothing  for  the 
moment  but  that  inexorable  old  lady,  sit- 
ting behind  closed  blinds  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap,  and  smiling,  smiling  at 
him.  And  with  that  he  puckered  his  gray 
eyes  and  tried  to  raise  his  arm,  but  it  fell 
at  his  side.  Then  he  knew  that  he  would 
never  raise  that  arm  again. 

“You  say — you’ve  been  a foreign  voy- 
age?” he  said,  grimly. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Jim. 

Old  Vitriol  picked  up  the  lantern  and 
opened  the  door,  drawing  his  son  with  his 
eye.  “Come,  Jim,”  he  said,  coaxing  him. 

Jim  Weld,  feebly  reluctant,  followed  him 
outside  and  closed  the  door.  “Where  to, 
father?” 

Old  Vitriol  strode  without  more  words 
toward  the  town  landing,  reeling  in  the 
wind,  which  tore  over  the  flats  in  a rising 
agony  of  sound.  He  did  not  once  look 
back  to  see  if  his  son  were  following  him; 
but  when  they  were  abreast  of  his  house 
Jim  Weld  came  closer  and  laid  a thin  hand 
on  his  father’s  burly  shoulder. 

“Is  my  wife — ” he  faltered.  “Is  she — ” 

“Come  with  me,  Jim,”  said  Old  Vitriol 
again. 

When  they  came  out  on  the  landing,  Old 
Vitriol  bent  and  untied  the  painter  to  his 
dory. 

“You’re  never  going  out  to-night, 
father?”  cried  Jim  Weld. 

“Jump  in,”  said  Old  Vitriol. 

White  water  flooded  the  yielding  plat- 
form, and  Jim  Weld  staggered  back.  But 
the  iron  fingers  of  Old  Vitriol’s  right  hand 
were  twined  in  his  coat  collar,  urging 
him;  and  he  half  fell  into  the  dory.  The 
oars  clattered. 

“Father!”  shrieked  the  unfortunate  man. 

“You  say  you’ve  been  a foreign  voyage,” 
cried  Old  Vitriol,  in  a high,  wind-rent  voice. 
“You’re  an  able  seaman,  then.  If  you’re 
that,  you  can  pull  back  against  this  tide. 
If  you’re  not,  Jim — ” 

Old  Vitriol  broke  short  off,  and,  crouch- 
ing a little,  gave  the  dory  a powerful  thrust 
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with  his  foot.  The  wind  and  the  fierce 
tide  pounced  on  it  together,  whirled  it 
about  out  into  the  blackness,  through 
which  came  leaking  those  terrible  white 
lines  of  foam. 

The  dock  trembled  under  him;  and  for 
a long  time  he  stood  there  motionless,  while 
the  wind  tugged  at  him  and  swayed  thoj 
lantern  which  hung  from  his  heavy  hand. 

“Jim!”  he  called  once,  in  agony,  hark- 
ening. Strange,  maudlin  voices  fell  on  his 
ear;  but  these  were  the  bodiless  voices  of 
that  coast,  and  he  knew  them  all.  There 
was  no  other  voice  among  them. 

When  he  opened  the  door  to  his  house, 
the  girl  looked  at  him  closely,  and  asked, 
“ What  were  you  doing  on  the  dock?” 

“Harrh!”  said  Old  Vitriol,  thickly.  He 
put  the  lantern  on  the  table  and  sank  into 
a chair.  The  girl  shut  the  door  and  came 
toward  him,  breathing  fast. 

“ I tell  you,”  she  said,  in  a voice  terrible 


with  hope,  “I  feel  as  if  he  were  here — now. 
If  he  were  to  come  in  rags,  without  a cent 
to  his  name — if  he  were  that  poor  fellow 
in  the  almshouse  even — ” 

She  leaned  toward  him  almost  fiercely 
over  the  table,  her  brown  hair  falling  about 
her  cheeks,  which  burned  red.  But  just 
then  the  ageless  parrot  knocked  his  shiny 
beak  against  the  cage,  and  uttered,  cheer- 
fully, “Jim’s  gone  a foreign  voyage.” 

An  awful  light  played  about  Old  Vitriol’s 
face.  “Aye,”  he  whispered,  “I  mistrust 
Jim’s  gone  another  foreign  voyage.” 

He  bent  a terrible  eye  of  steel  on  the  slim, 
black  dagger  which  was  still  stuck  in  the 
table.  He  even  made  a movement  toward 
it,  scarcely  perceptible;  but  then  he  went 
quite  rigid  in  his  chair,  and  could  only  look 
fixedly  at  it,  baffled,  muttering  with  stiff 
lips,  “I  may  want  to  go  there  myself,” 
while  the  girl  stared  at  him  and  crept 
closer,  frightened,  and  not  comprehend- 
ing. 


Wind 

BY  FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS 

THE  Wind  bows  down  the  poplar  trees, 
The  Wind  bows  down  the  crested  seas; 
And  he  has  bowed  the  heart  of  me 
Under  his  hand  of  memory. 

O heavy-handed  Wind,  who  goes 
Hurting  the  petals  of  the  rose; 

Who  leaves  the  grasses  on  the  hill 
Broken  and  pallid,  spent  and  still! 

O heavy-handed  Wind,  who  brings 
To  me  all  echoing  ancient  things: 

Echoing  sorrow  and  defeat, 

Crying  like  mourners,  hard  to  meet! 

The  Wind  bows  down  the  poplar  trees 
And  all  the  ocean’s  argosies; 

But  deeper  bends  the  heart  of  me, 

Under  his  hand  of  memory. 
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Americanisms,  Real  or  Reputed 

BY  THOMAS  R.  LOUNSBURY 

Emeritus  Professor  of  English,  Yale  University 


NATIONALITY  is  a hard,  almost  an 
impossible  thing  to  disguise.  Even 
when  the  same  language  is  spoken 
in  different  countries,  it  requires  pro- 
tracted residence  for  the  native  of  one  to 
hide  the  evidences  of  his  birthplace  from 
the  native  of  the  other.  There  are  pecul- 
iarities of  usage  which  in  no  way  hinder 
comprehension,  but  almost  infallibly  re- 
veal origin.  The  most  thoroughgoing  and 
painstaking  student  of  speech,  visiting 
another  land  inhabited  by  men  of  his  own 
race,  is  sure  to  be  betrayed  at  times  into 
modes  of  expression  or  mistakes  of  ap- 
prehension which  make  known  to  its  in- 
habitants his  foreign  birth.  It  is  in  the 
spoken  tongue,  to  be  sure,  that  nationality 
most  unavoidably  discloses  itself.  In  that 
the  words  addressed  to  Peter — “Thy 
speech  bewray eth  thee” — prove  almost  in- 
variably true.  But  even  in  the  written 
tongue  subtle  differences  discover  it  to  the 
least  observant.  As  there  are  words  and 
phrases  which  indicate  to  the  Englishman 
that  it  is  an  American  work  he  is  reading, 
so  there  are  words  and  phrases  which 
similarly  show  to  an  American  that  it 
is  an  Englishman  who  is  writing.  The 
action  and  reaction  upon  each  other  of  the 
usages  of  two  countries  in  constant  com- 
munication tends  steadily  indeed  to  efface 
these  differences.  But  the  time  will  never 
come  when  they  are  likely  to  disappear 
entirely. 

We  have  been  so  surfeited  with  all  sorts 
of  real  and  unreal  peculiarities  of  American 
speech  in  English  works  of  fiction  that  of 
these  there  is  no  need  of  furnishing  further 
illustration.  Accordingly  let  one  be  taken 
of  the  opposite  character.  Almost  any 
English  novel  in  which  an  American  is 
introduced  will  supply  examples.  For 
instance,  in  them  he  is  fairly  sure  to  refer 
to  his  own  country  as  “the  States.”  In 
Trollope's  novel  of  The  American  Senator 
the  Senator  visits  one  or  two  farm-houses. 
“I  don't  think  they'd  get  a living  in  the 
States,”  he  is  reported  as  saying  after 


interviewing  their  occupants.  In  a more 
recent  novel  an  American  new-comer  in- 
forms his  host  that  he  has  just  arrived  from 
“the  States.”  Examples  such  as  these 
could  be  multiplied  almost  endlessly.  Yet 
they  or  phrases  like  them  reveal  at  once 
to  the  dweller  in  this  country  the  national- 
ity of  the  writer.  To  speak  of  going  to 
or  coming  from  “the  States”  is  wrhat  an 
Englishman  would  say.  He  has  a perfect 
right  to  say  it.  But  it  is  something  which 
an  American  would  not  say.  Accordingly, 
to  represent  him  as  saying  it  betrays 
ignorance  of  the  language  as  now  used  in 
this  country.  There  was  a time,  indeed, 
especially  during  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Revolution,  when  the  phrase 
was  occasionally  employed  here.  But  as 
the  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  nation  became 
more  and  more  predominant,  this  method 
of  expression,  never  common,  went  out  of 
use  altogether.  Accordingly,  the  American 
speaks  of  “the  United  States,”  not  of 
“the  States” — certainly  not  unless  he  has 
mixed  so  much  in  English  society  that  his 
natural  utterance  has  consciously  or  un- 
consciously become  sophisticated,  or  he 
has  so  familiarized  himself  with  English 
works  of  fiction  that  he  has  adopted  without 
thought  their  peculiar  phraseology.  This 
doubtless  happens  sometimes  both  in  litera- 
ture and  in  life  in  the  constant  interchange 
of  usage  going  on  between  the  two  countries. 
But  in  all  such  cases  it  is  a borrowed,  not  a 
native  mode  of  speech. 

This  is  one  of  the  sort  of  mistakes  into 
which  a writer  not  familiar  with  the  nice- 
ties of  a foreign  idiom  is  almost  inevitably 
sure  to  fall.  How  difficult  it  is  to  repro- 
duce with  exactness  the  usage  of  another 
people,  though  speaking  the  same  tongue, 
is  exhibited  in  the  earliest  work  which  set 
out  to  represent  the  speech  used  by  the 
uncultivated  class  of  this  country,  more 
especially  of  New  England.  With  it, 
indeed,  the  vogue  of  this  sort  of  dialect 
may  be  said  to  have  begun.  It  was  a 
work  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  decade 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  and  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Judge  Haliburton,  a Nova- 
Scotian  born  and  bred.  It  was  one  of 
its  author's  designs,  perhaps  his  main  de- 
sign, to  satirize  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  province,  their  asserted  lack  of 
energy  and  enterprise,  their  general  shift- 
lessness, their  failure  to  take  advantagi 
of  their  natural  resources.  Disparaging 
reflections  of  this  sort  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a Yankee  clock-maker,  Sam 
Slick,  of  Slickville,  Onion  County,  Con- 
necticut. The  place,  as  well  as  the  county 
he  came  from,  is  as  imaginary  as  the 
character  himself;  but  it  is  hardly  more 
imaginary  than  a large  share  of  the  words 
and  phrases  and  constructions  to  the  use 
of  which  he  is  represented  as  being  ad- 
dicted. Proximity  to  the  United  States 
and  frequent  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
its  inhabitants  should  have  made  Hali- 
burton, it  might  seem,  fairly  familiar  with 
the  language  as  spoken  here.  But  cer- 
tainly whatever  opportunity  he  had  was 
very  little  improved.  Venturesome  as- 
suredly would  be  the  man  who  should 
insist  that  a particular  word  or  phrase 
or  construction,  however  unfamiliar  to 
him,  could  not  be  heard  somewhere  in  a 
country  of  a hundred  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants spread  over  three  millions  of  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  successful  main- 
tenance of  a negative  of  this  sort  would 
necessarily  demand  an  amount  of  labor 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  result.  What  we  can  safely  say, 
however,  is  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
people  as  a whole.  It  is  exceptional,  not 
universal.  Expressions  there  are  in  Hali- 
burton's  work  with  which  every  American 
would  be  familiar.  But  there  are  no 
small  number  which  would  strike  most  of 
them  as  strange,  and  a few  which  perhaps 
all  of  them  would  find  not  merely  strange 
but  entirely  incomprehensible. 

In  truth,  Haliburton  constantly  betrayed 
his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  speech  he  sought  to  represent. 
As  might  be  expected,  we  find  the  Connecti- 
cut clock-maker  regularly  speaking  of  “the 
States."  Limitations  of  space  prevent, 
however,  any  extended  exposure  of  the  ig- 
norance displayed  of  actual  American  usage. 
Out  of  many  examples,  two  may  be  given  • 
which  will  suffice  to  set  it  forth  distinctly. 
As  the  first  of  these,  this  typical  New-Eng- 
lander  is  represented  as  regularly  using  ax 


for  ask.  Now  ax  is  a form  which  has  fallen 
from  its  once  high  estate.  It  was  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  best  of  literary  use,  as 
readers  of  Chaucer  well  know.  So  it  re- 
mained for  nearly  two  centuries  following 
the  time  of  that  author.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
mere  accident  of  usage  that  all  of  us  are  not 
saying  it  now.  But  after  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  relegated  to  the  dialects  of 
the  British  Isles.  In  them  it  still  flourish- 
es vigorously.  Except  from  the  mouths  of 
immigrants,  however,  it  is  with  us  hardly 
heard  anywhere  outside  of  scattered  com- 
munities. In  particular,  no  region  of  the 
whole  country  could  well  have  been  picked 
out  in  which  the  usage  is  so  little  likely  to 
characterize  the  speech  of  the  inhabitants 
as  that  part  of  it  from  which  the  clock- 
maker  is  represented  as  coming.  There  is 
really  no  likelihood  at  all  that  he  himself 
would  ever  have  used  it;  doubtful  indeed 
if  he  would  even  have  heard  it.  Much 
more  natural  would  it  have  been  for  him 
to  employ  for  asked , not  axedy  but  astf which, 
too,  has  a history  of  its  own. 

But  far  more  flagrant  is  the  other  illus- 
tration of  the  misconception  and  consequent 
misrepresentation  of  the  speech  Haliburton 
was  professedly  setting  forth.  It  consists 
in  his  putting  into  the  mouth  of  his  Con- 
necticut clock-maker  nor  in  place  of  than. 
This  is  a usage  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  indulging  on  all  occasions.  “The  old 
Yankee  horse,"  he  says,  “understands  go 
ahead  better  nor  these  Bluenoses."  Again 
he  remarks  in  another  place,  “She  knows 
better  nor  that."  In  truth,  examples  of 
the  employment  of  this  conjunction  in  this 
sense  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  chapter. 
Not  for  than  is  in  general  dialectic  use  in  the 
British  Isles.  Naturally  it  is  occasionally 
reproduced  in  the  literature  which  repre- 
sents the  language  of  low  life.  “You  are 
far  worse  nor  Dodson,"  says  Sam  Weller 
to  Winkle  in  the  Pickwick  Papers.  For- 
merly, too,  it  was  employed  in  all  serious- 
ness by  educated  Scottish  writers.  £ But 
with  us  it  is  different.  Venturesome  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  to  assert  that  any  particu- 
lar usage  is  not  heard  somewhere  in  this 
country.  But  if  any  person  were  disposed 
to  take  a risk  of  this  sort,  none  would  be 
much  safer  than  that  nor  in  the  sense  men- 
tioned could  not  come  from  the  lips  of  a 
native  American,  no  matter  how  unculti- 
vated. There  is  as  little  likelihood  of  its 
being  heard  as  is  the  misuse  of  the  aspirate. 
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At  all  eyents,  nor  for  than  is  so  little  known 
in  the  United  States  that  the  vast  majority 
of  American  readers,  when  first  meeting  it 
in  the  printed  page,  would  be  disposed  to 
believe  it  an  error  of  the  press.  It  is  re- 
ported, however,  to  be  an  existing  prevalent 
usage  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
If  so,  it  was  from  the  practice  of  his  native 
province  that  Haliburton  took  the  word. 
His  error  was  in  attributing  to  the  United 
States  a manner  of  speech  which,  if  it  has 
here  any  existence  at  all,  is  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  characteristic.  Very  likely  it 
was  from  this  same  province  that  he  got 
numerous  expressions  whose  meaning  it 
still  puzzles  readers  in  this  country  to 
make  out. 

This  manufacture  of  spurious  American- 
isms began,  however,  long  before  Hali- 
burton was  born.  It  has  never  ceased  to 
continue.  In  words  assumed  without  rear 
son  to  be  distinctive  of  this  country,  our 
earliest  vocabularies  abounded.  Nor  have 
they  been  absent  from  the  latest,  though 
with  the  progress  of  time  and  the  advance 
of  knowledge  they  have  been  steadily  be- 
coming fewer.  Nevertheless,  old  examples 
are  liable  to  turn  up  at  any  time  in  un- 
expected quarters,  and  new  ones  are  occar 
sionally  added  to  the  list.  In  the  latest 
and  sanest  of  dictionaries  of  Americanisms, 
author  in  the  sense  of  “editor”  is  enrolled. 
“It  is  no  doubt  American  and  obsolete,” 
says  the  compiler.  Obsolete  it  assuredly 
is.  But  what  authority  is  there  for  assert- 
ing it  to  be  an  Americanism,  it  may  be 
asked.  The  reason  given  is  that  in  this 
sense  it  is  not  found  in  the  New  Historical 
English  Dictionary . Such  an  extraordinary 
inference  is  a curiously  belated  survival  of 
faith  in  the  omniscience  of  lexicographers 
which  once  prevailed  widely.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  author  meaning  “editor”  was  for 
a long  time  a fully  authorized  word  in  Eng- 
lish. It  is  no  more  an  Americanism  than  is 
editor  itself.  The  latter  in  its  present  most 
customary  sense  is  of  comparatively  late 
introduction  into  the  language.  Editors 
of  periodical  publications  of  all  sorts  are 
now  born  with  us  almost  every  day;  but 
it  took  more  than  a century  to  evolve  the 
term  specifically  denoting  them.  One  has 
only  to  turn  over  the  files  of  eighteenth- 
century  newspapers  and  magazines  to  be- 
come fully  aware  that  the  mysterious  being 
who  presided  over  these  publications  was 
then  regularly  designated  as  “the  author.” 


It  was  to  “the  author ” that  communications 
in  the  newspapers  were  addressed.  Such 
was  the  title  under  which  he  continued  to 
flourish  for  decades. 

But  upon  the  consciousness  of  men  grad- 
ually dawned  the  unsuitability  of  applying 
this  term  to  designate  him  who  often  did 
no  more  than  supervise  the  miscellaneous 
material  to  be  found  in  these  publications 
in  which  he  may  not  himself  have  ever 
written  a single  line.  Hence  various 
methods  of  relief  were  sought.  The  per- 
sonage who  controlled  the  fortunes  of  the 
forerunner  of  all  magazines — the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine , the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  January,  1731 — got  over  the 
difficulty,  not  by  assuming  the  title  of 
“editor,”  which  in  this  sense  did  not  then 
exist,  but  by  styling  himself  “Sylvanus 
Urban.”  The  other  magazines,  which 
speedily  sprang  up  in  increasing  numbers, 
were  content,  however,  with  the  time- 
honored  designation  of  “the  author.”  So 
were  addressed  the  communications  to  the 
London  Magazine , which  for  a good  share  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  the  principal 
rival  of  the  Gentleman's . It  was  not  till 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.  that  this 
form  yielded  to  the  new  methods  of  ex- 
pression which  were  coming  in.  Among 
these  was  the  substitution  of  “the  printer” 
for  “the  author.”  A notable  instance  of 
this  appeared  in  the  letters  of  Junius.  The 
first  one,  which  came  out  in  January,  1769, 
was  directed  “to  the  printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser.”  This  form  of  address  had 
already  been  in  use,  and  was  felt  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  improvement.  Still,  it  was  not 
satisfactory.  It  was  especially  disagree- 
able to  the  one  in  charge,  for  it  did  not 
imply  the  existence  of  brains.  At  last  the 
word  editor  came  to  be  hit  upon,  apparently 
in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  had  practically  come  into  universal  use. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  this 
sense  noted  in  the  New  Historical  Dictimary 
belongs  to  the  year  1803.  But  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  more  or  less  employed  a full 
third  of  a century  before.  The  earliest 
examples  of  it  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  are  in  the  Oxford  Maga- 
zine , conducted  “by  a Society  of  Gentle- 
men, Members  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.” This  periodical  began  in  July,  1768, 
and  lasted  until  1776.  An  examination  of 
the  communications  appearing  in  it  during 
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the  first  year  of  its  existence  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  unsettled  was  usage  in  this 
particular  matter.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  were  addressed  to  “the  editors”; 
many,  but  to  a much  less  extent,  to  “the 
editor.”  But  besides  these  two  more  com- 
mon expressions  there  was  found  in  a few 
cases  “the  author”  or  “the  printer”;  and 
in  nearly  half  a dozen  instances  “the 
proprietor.” 

Many  of  the  expressions  erroneously  put 
down  as  Americanisms  have  sprung  from 
the  belief  that  educated  speech  in  this 
country  is  fairly  represented  by  the  far- 
rago of  words  and  phrases  huddled  together 
in  the  collections  which  the  earlier  com- 
pilers of  these  vocabularies  put  forth. 
Slight  was  the  care  originally  exercised  to 
separate  what  is  peculiar  to  this  country 
from  what  is  universal  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  This  was  even  truer  of  the 
brief  and  scattered  remarks  upon  these  ex- 
pressions which  appeared  in  early  British 
and  American  periodicals.  Such,  however, 
was  hardly  the  case  with  the  writer  who 
first  professedly  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  though  even  with  him  it  was 
incidentally  a part  of  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  usage.  His  name  was  John 
Witherspoon.  He  was  a Scotch  divine 
who  came  to  this  country  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  young  and  struggling  College  of 
New  Jersey,  as  Princeton  University  was 
for  a long  period  officially  termed.  It  was 
in  1768  that  he  assumed  the  office.  At  that 
time  he  was  about  forty-six  years  old. 
Having  made  himself  a home  in  this  coun- 
try, he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  then  in  the  midst 
of  those  controversies  with  the  home  gov- 
ernment which  in  a short  time  were  to  lead 
to  the  Revolution.  He  became  a most  ar- 
dent advocate  of  separation.  He  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Before  he  came  to  America  he 
had  written  several  works,  and  from  his 
arrival  until  his  death  in  1794  his  literary 
activities  did  not  cease.  Among  the  multi- 
farious productions  which  came  from  his 
pen  was  a series  of  periodical  papers 
brought  out  under  the  title  of  The  Druid . 
They  appeared  in  1781,  and  extended  to 
seven  numbers.  The  last  three  of  them 
were  given  up  to  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  English  language  in  this 
country.  Witherspoon  indeed  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  coined  the  word  Ameri- 


canism after  the  analogy  of  the  word 
Scotticism . 

Yet  even  if  he  coined  the  word,  he  re- 
sembled those  who  followed  him  in  not 
paying  attention  to  what  the  word  strictly 
denoted.  His  three  articles  on  language 
were  not  so  much  a discussion  of  Amer- 
icanisms as  of  questions  of  usage.  They 
were  largely  given  up  to  the  consideration 
of  colloquialisms  and  of  improprieties, 
real  or  assumed,  in  use  everywhere  among 
the  educated  or  the  semi-educated.  Only 
occasionally  are  there  allusions  to  peculi- 
arities of  speech  confined  to  this  country. 
In  fact,  the  second  of  these  three  numbers 
is  professedly  devoted  to  vulgarisms  heard 
commonly  in  both  England  and  America. 
One  of  these  is  of  particular  interest  his- 
torically. It  is  the  first  denunciation — or 
rather,  the  first  to  my  knowledge — of  a 
construction  which  may  now  be  said  to 
have  become  general.  Such  it  assuredly 
is  in  colloquial  speech.  It  is  the  omission 
of  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  leaving  it  to 
be  understood  from  the  previous  clause 
and  to  be  indicated  by  the  sign  to.  This 
is  a remarkable  peculiarity  of  modem 
English  everywhere.  The  example  Wither- 
spoon gave  of  the  construction  was:  “I 
have  not  done  it  yet,  but  am  just  going 
to.”  Such  an  incomplete  sentence  he  re- 
garded as  a blemish  to  the  language.  It 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  unknown  to  the  older 
speech,  though  in  the  lack  of  adequate  in- 
vestigation one  may  well  hesitate  about 
making  a positive  assertion  on  this  point. 
Witherspoon  did  not  expressly  assert  that 
this  imperfect  construction  originated  in 
America — for  which  self-restraint  we  may 
be  permitted  to  express  thanks.  Still,  it 
is  an  allowable  inference,  though  perhaps 
not  so  intended,  that  even  if  the  usage 
were  not  confined  to  this  country,  it  was 
much  more  common  here  than  in  England. 
If  this  were  true  then — which  is  more  than 
doubtful — it  is  far  from  being  true  now. 
No  observant  reader  of  fiction  can  fail  to 
notice  the  frequency  of  this  construction  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  So  far  as  I 
know,  ita  history  has  never  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  investigation. 

Witherspoon  naturally  had  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  out  numerous  errors  of  speech 
often  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  in  his  disquisitions  on  usage  he  la- 
bored under  the  defect  which  characterizes 
nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject.  He  con- 
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stituted  himself  the  final  arbiter  on  doubt- 
ful points.  All  words  and  phrases  that 
were  strange  to  him,  and  more  especially 
all  that  were  distasteful  to  him,  were,  in  his 
opinion,  improprieties  or  corruptions.  As 
regards  the  two  countries  he  was  impartial. 
It  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  the 
expressions  were  on  the  lips  of  an  English- 
man or  an  American;  they  fell  alike  under 
his  censure.  Some  of  those  he  condemned 
would  not  be  heard  now,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  heard  frequently  then.  They 
seem  rather  personal  blunders  resulting 
from  ignorance  or  inattention.  Others 
again  of  the  condemned  words  and  phrases 
are  among  the  most  fully  authorized  in  the 
language. 

For  Witherspoon  was  a good  deal  under 
the  influence  of  the  feeling  which  dictates 
the  use  on  all  occasions  of  formal  speech. 
This  really  constitutes  a linguistic  disease. 
It  was  very  prevalent  in  the  criticism  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  if,  indeed,  virulent 
be  not  the  more  proper  epithet  to  employ. 
It  has  not  entirely  died  out  now.  ‘ It  af- 
fected in  particular  the  Scottish  writers  of 
that  time.  These  insisted  that  the  lan- 
guage should  always  take  excessive  pains 
to  be  on  its  good  behavior.  It  should  in- 
variably be  prim  and  precise.  That  is  the 
ideal  certain  men  have  in  mind,  though 
naturally  they  do  not  put  it  in  these  words. 
What  they  aim  at  is  to  have  every  one  talk 
like  a book.  There  are  people  who  seem 
incapable  of  recognizing  the  distinction  be- 
tween colloquial  and  written  speech.  They 
are  invariably  shocked  because  the  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow-creatures  act  on  the 
principle  that  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion should  be  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion. This  sort  of  belief  was  manifested 
constantly  in  the  critical  literature  of 
Witherspoon's  time.  For  instance,  in  1774, 
the  Monthly  Review  had  an  article  on  Kelly's 
comedy  of  “The  School  for  Wives."  The 
critic  expressed  his  surprise  that  in  “so 
genteel  a play"  such  barbarisms  as  isn't, 
didn't , won't,  and  so  on,  were  to  be  found. 
This  class  of  linguistic  prigs  here  repre- 
sented are  more  than  absurd;  they  are 
exasperating.  They  tempt  every  self- 
respecting  man  to  violate  all  the  generally 
accepted  rules  of  grammar  in  order  to 
evince  his  loathing  for  their  offensive  so- 
called  propriety  of  speech. 

Like  such  men,  Witherspoon,  with  all  his 
virtues — and  his  virtues  were  many — 


seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  words  and  phrases  which  would  be 
simply  intolerable  if  found  in  some  kinds 
of  writing,  but  would  not  only  be  allowable, 
but  in  certain  cases  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble in  writings  of  another  and  totally  dif- 
ferent kind.  Hence  he,  too,  censured  the 
use  of  “vulgar  abbreviations,"  as  he  called 
them,  such  as  can't , don't , shouldn't , 
wouldn't , and  couldn't.  It  is  obvious  that 
none  of  these  words  present  the  slightest 
difficulty  either  in  the  matter  of  meaning 
or  of  origin.  As  regards  the  latter,  at  least, 
the  only  possible  exception  is  won't  for  will 
not.  This  is  a survival  with  the  negative 
of  the  old  form  wol  for  will , with  which  all 
readers  of  Chaucer  are  familiar.  Wol  not , 
passing  through  various  intermediate  forms, 
like  wonnot,  for  illustration,  became  at  last 
won't.  But  common  as  they  were,  Wither- 
spoon could  not  away  with  any  of  them. 

He  tells  us  that  in  Britain  “such  harsh  and 
mutilated  phrases  remain  only  in  conversa- 
tion, and  not  even  in  that  among  persons 
of  judgment  and  taste."  This,  he  assured 
us,  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  America. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  blessed  condition  of 
things  was  reported  by  him  accurately. 
Full  confidence  cannot  be  entertained,  how- 
ever, in  the  accuracy  of  his  representa- 
tion of  British  usage.  If  really  trustworthy, 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  which 
follows  from  the  examination  of  the  litera- 
ture of  that  time  purporting  to  represent 
colloquial  speech,  that  those  who  in  his  eyes 
were  “persons  of  judgment  and  taste"  must 
have  been  alarmingly  few  in  England  itself. 

Nearly  all  of  Witherspoon's  observations 
touch,  in  truth,  upon  points  of  usage.  Those 
which  treat  of  expressions  really  peculiar 
to  the  speech  of  America  hardly  exceed 
three  or  four  in  number.  One  of  these  is 
the  word  clever  in  the  sense  of  “good- 
natured,"  instead  of  the  usual  English  sig- 
nification of  “able,  skilful."  Both  mean- 
ings are  heard  in  the  speech  of  this  coun- 
try, but  the  former  has  behind  it  no  lite- 
rary authority  and  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  our  speech.  Another 
word  was  considerable , in  the  sense  of  “a 
good  deal  of."  Witherspoon's  mention  of 
it  shows  that  even  at  that  early  time  its 
employment  was  frequent  enough  to  be 
distinctly  noticeable.  Such  it  has  remained 
to  this  day.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  mean- 
ing originated;  but  so  far  it  has  never  had 
the  sanction  of  the  best  American  literature, 
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nor  even  of  the  poorest  English.  Scrupu- 
lous writers,  accordingly,  even  if  they  per- 
mit themselves  to  use  it  in  conversation, 
refrain  from  introducing  it  into  their  books, 
at  least  when  speaking  in  their  own  person. 
But  its  very  existence  marks  a character- 
istic difference  between  the  speech  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  Still  another  word  com- 
mented upon  was  notify  in  the  sense  of  “to 
make  known/7  “inform.77  “In  English/7 
said  Witherspoon,  “we  do  not  notify  the 
person  of  a thing,  but  notify  the  thing  to 
the  person.77  Consequently  it  was  improp- 
er in  his  opinion  to  resort  to  such  a method 
of  expression  as  “to  notify  the  public.77 
Yet  the  American  usage  seems  a natural 
development.  “To  notify  the  public77  is 
not  “to  make  the  public  known/7  but  to 
make  something  known  to  the  public,  which 
is  indicated  usually  by  a dependent  clause 
introduced  by  that . Still  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  omission  of  the  to  after 
notify  has  always  been  and  still  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  speech  of  America  than 
of  Great  Britain, 

These  are  the  only  expressions  in  Wither- 
spoon^ essays  which  are  of  special  impor- 
tance in  the  discussion  of  usage  here  as 
distinguished  from  that  prevailing  else- 
where among  English-speaking  peoples.  To 
another  work  — the  first  vocabulary  of 
Americanisms — there  has  already  been  fre- 
quent occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  of 
these  articles.  It  is  in  some  ways  of  spe- 
cial interest  and  importance.  It  is  the  earli- 
est systematic  effort  that  was  put  forth  to 
collect  and  record  the  peculiarities  of  Ameri- 
can speech.  It  appeared  originally  as  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  An  enlarged 
and  corrected  edition  of  the  vocabulary  it 
contained  came  out  as  a separate  volume  in 
1816.  Its  author  was  John  Pickering.  In 
his  day  he  had  a good  deal  of  reputation  as 
a scholar.  For  about  two  years  of  his  early 
life — from  1799  to  1801 — he  resided  in  Lon- 
don as  private  secretary  to  the  American 
Minister.  As  himself  a student  of  lan- 
guage, and  as  one  having  opportunity  to 
mix  with  cultivated  English  society,  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  had  peculiar 
advantages  for  carrying  out  successfully 
the  work  he  had  undertaken.  However 
that  may  be,  what  he  did  demands  special 
attention.  His  dictionary  of  Americanisms 
exerted  an  influence  over  vocabularies  that 
followed,  which,  though  now  much  less- 


ened, has  never  disappeared  entirely.  It 
served  especially  as  a model  to  its  immedi- 
ate successors.  Not  only  were  its  asser- 
tions repeated,  but  its  characteristics  were 
reproduced. 

One  of  these  characteristics  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  This  is  the  apparent  in- 
ability of  its  compiler  to  confine  himself  to 
usages  distinctive  of  American  speech,  and 
consequently  to  what  strictly  belonged  to 
his  subject.  The  work  professed  to  be  a 
vocabulary  of  Americanisms.  There  is  no 
more  striking  peculiarity  about  it  than  the 
small  number  of  Americanisms  it  contains. 
Of  the  more  than  five  hundred  words  it  in- 
cluded, it  is  well  within  bounds  to  say  that 
four-fifths  have  no  business  to  be  there  at 
all.  They  are  no  more  characteristic  of  the 
language  as  used  in  America  than  as  it  is 
used  in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  other  Eng- 
lish-speaking country.  Like  Witherspoon7s 
previous  essays,  it  was  rather  a treatise  on 
usage — and  a very  poor  treatise  withal — 
than  a discussion  of  expressions  peculiar 
to  this  country.  We  can  get  some  con- 
ception of  Pickering’s  competence  to  decidp 
upon  words  proper  to  be  included  when  we 
find  put  down  in  a vocabulary  of  Ameri- 
canisms such  archaisms  as  spake  for 
“spoke77;  such  colloquialisms  as  mighty  for 
“very/7  and  canyt  and  sha}nyt;  such  pro- 
vincialisms as  the  plural  housen  and  the 
preterite  shew;  such  grammatical  blunders 
as  lay  for  “lie/7  and  see  for  “saw77;  such 
Scotticisms  as  proven ; such  once  proper 
usages  which  have  now  become  ungram- 
matical as  went  for  “gone77;  such  words 
and  phrases  as  authoress,  averse  to,  folks , lit 
for  “lighted/7  poorly  in  the  sense  of  “in- 
disposed/7 stricken  for  “struck/7  and  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  the  verb  starve 
in  the  sense  of  perishing  from  hunger.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  every  one 
of  these  was  then  and  still  remains  as 
much  characteristic  of  the  speech  of  Eng- 
land as  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  all 
of  them,  indeed,  had  been  in  use  before 
America  was  settled;  some  of  them  before 
it  was  discovered.  One  indeed  feels  fre- 
quently inclined  to  wonder  that,  while  he 
was  about  it,  Pickering  did  not  include  the 
whole  English  language;  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  had  ever  been  made  the  subject  of 
remarks  by  writers  on  usage,  whether  they 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  or  not. 

Pickering’s  work,  in  the  second  place,  is 
important  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
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mental  state  of  a large  number  of  those  of 
his  countrymen  who  considered  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  highest  culture 
to  be  found  in  America.  At  the  time  of 
its  appearance  there  was  in  the  matter  of 
language  a deference,  especially  in  New 
England,  on  the  part  of  the  best-informed 
American  to  the  least-informed  English- 
man, which  it  would  be  a compliment  to 
term  obsequiousness.  It  was  in  fact  a ser- 
vility which  the  most  groveling  prostra- 
tion of  actual  servitude  could  hardly  have 
surpassed.  Political  dependence  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  Revolution.  Its  very 
success  in  that  made  more  marked,  however, 
the  abject  literary  dependence  that  came 
to  prevail.  The  attitude  of  men  varied 
between  boastful  political  self-laudation 


and  fairly  cringing  linguistic  submissive- 
ness. It  was  a repetition  on  an  even  lower 
scale  of  the  attitude  which  had  previously 
been  taken  by  Hume  and  his  fellow-Scotch- 
men.  Accordingly  it  is  not  for  the  in- 
fluence which  the  work  exerted  upon  later 
vocabularies,  nor  even  for  the  information 
it  furnishes  in  regard  to  words  and  usages 
then  current,  that  it  is  now  of  special  in- 
terest. Much  more  is  it  so  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  spirit  then  pervading 
educated  men,  for  the  picture  it  presents 
of  the  way  our  forefathers — some  of  them 
at  least — thought  and  felt.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  that  the  earliest  dictionary  of 
Americanisms  demands  a fullness  of  ex- 
amination which  the  intrinsic  value  of  its 
linguistic  contents  would  hardly  justify. 


Chanson  a Danser 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

WnO  sang  and  danced  this  little  dancing-song — 
Chanson  a danser — of  the  long  ago, 

With  lifted  skirt,  with  ankle  slim  and  long, 

And  cheek  aglow? 

Was  her  voice  sweeter  than  the  nightingale 

That  sings  in  Meudon  wood?  And  were  her  eyes 
Half  cloudy  with  emotion,  as  the  veil 
That  softens  skies? 

Whom  did  she  love,  the  while  she  danced  and  sang? 

What  gallant  name  re-echoed  in  her  heart? 

Fought  he  in  glory  where  the  trumpets  rang? 

Had  they  to  part? 

And  did  she  dance  and  sing  to  hide  her  woe? 

Or  did  the  joy  of  love  outweigh  its  pain? 

It  matters  not — the  bright  head  lies  full  low 
Under  the  rain. 

Under  the  melancholy  autumn  rain 

Somewhere  she  lies — while  T,  in  turn,  shall  sing 
And  dance  with  dreamy  step  the  old  refrain — 
A-wrondering. 
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The  Mysterious  Envelope 

BY  GEORGE  A . BIRMINGHAM 


COLONEL  JOCELYN,  D.S.O.,  is 
quite  our  most  eminent  relative. 
He  is  my  wife’s  first  cousin,  which 
entitles  her  to  speak  of  him  as  “ Gilbert  ” 
and  “dear  old  Gilbert,”  although  I do 
not  think  she  has  actually  seen  him  a 
dozen  times  in  her  life.  She  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  talking  about  him  to 
the  Fulkingtons.  They  are  inclined  to 
pride  themselves  on  their  social  position 
and  to  be  very  exclusive.  It  is  good  for 
them  to  be  made  to  understand  that  we 
are  quite  as  well  connected  as  they  are. 
When  the  Colonel  won  his  D.S.O.,  young 
Fulkington,  who  is  quite  as  snobbish  as 
his  wife,  was  visibly  impressed.  When, 
a little  later  on,  the  Colonel  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  South  Australian 
police  force,  my  wife  went  over  to  the 
Fulkingtons’  house  on  purpose  to  tell 
them  the  news.  By  way  of  emphasizing 
the  relationship,  she  said  that  dear  old 
Gilbert  intended  to  pay  us  a short  visit 
before  sailing  for  Australia.  He  wanted, 
she  said,  to  have  a long  talk  about  old 
times.  She  added  that  the  Fulkingtons 
must  dine  with  us  to  meet  him  when  he 
came.  Mrs.  Fulkington,  who  probably 
expected  the  Colonel’s  visit  quite  as  little 
as  my  wife  did,  said  that  we  must  spare 
an  evening  and  bring  him  over  to  dine 
with  them.  My  wife  promised  to  do 
this,  feeling  quite  safe  because  the  Colo- 
nel has  never  shown  the  slightest  wish 
to  come  near  us.  I do  not  blame  him 
for  this.  We  are  not  well  off,  and  we 
live  a very  retired  life  in  a village  which 
would  strike  him  as  particularly  dull. 

Our  surprise  was  great  — I have  no 
doubt  that  the  Fulkingtons’  was  equally 
great — when  the  Colonel  telegraphed  to 
say  that  he  was  going  to  Scotland  for 
the  grouse-shooting,  and  would  pay  us  a 
two  days’  visit  on  his  way.  The  tele- 
gram arrived  on  Monday,  August  7th, 
and  told  us  that  we  might  expect  him 
on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  time 
at  our  disposal  was  uncomfortably  short, 
but  we  at  once  wrote  to  the  Fulkingtons, 
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claiming  them  as  our  guests  on  Wednes- 
day night.  They  are,  after  all,  the  most 
presentable  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mrs.  Fulkington  replied,  accepting  the 
invitation,  and  proposing  that  we  and 
the  Colonel  should  dine  with  her  on 
Thursday.  Then  we  settled  down  to  the 
work  of  preparation.  Mo3t  of  it  fell  to 
my  wife’s  share,  for  I am  singularly  use- 
less in  a domestic  crisis,  and  I find  that 
my  help  has  an  irritating  effect  on  the 
other  workers.  Therefore  I kept  out  of 
the  way — that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  house 
— as  much  as  possible,  and  made  no  in- 
quiries about  the  details  of  the  plans 
for  the  Colonel’s  entertainment. 

On  Wednesday  morning  I went  into 
the  garden,  at  my  wife’s  request,  to  make 
final  arrangements  about  something  con- 
nected with  our  dinner  — artichokes,  I 
think.  When  I had  settled  about  the 
artichokes  I spent  an  hour  with  the  gar- 
dener, discussing,  pleasantly  enough,  the 
extraordinary  wickedness  of  the  judges 
at  our  local  flower  show,  who  had  not 
given  a prize  to  our  carnations.  Then 
I saw  my  wife  hurrying  toward  us  along 
the  center  path  of  the  garden.  I knew 
that  something  serious  and  unpleasant 
had  happened,  because  she  was  flushed 
and  had  a wild  look  in  her  eyes. 

“What  am  I to  do?”  she  said,  breath- 
lessly. “ The  wine  hasn’t  arrived ! I 
sent  James  over  to  the  station,  and  the 
case  wasn’t  there.” 

“ James,”  I said,  “ always  was  a fool. 
So  is  the  station-master.  What  wine 
were  you  expecting?” 

“ I wrote  on  Monday  for  some  cham- 
pagne. I told  them  to  send  it  down  at 
once.  It  ought  to  have  been  here  this 
morn  ing.” 

Then  my  conscience  smote  me.  I had 
taken  that  letter  to  the  village  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  in  my  pocket,  and  had 
forgotten  to  post  it.  It  was  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Jones,  Wilkinson  & Co.,  who 
are  chiefly  grocers,  though  they  also  sell 
wine.  We  deal  with  them  for  tea,  sugar, 
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fied  myself  that  it  was  blue,  whereas  all 
our  envelopes  are  white.  This  puzzled 
me  a good  deal.  I understood  very  well 
how  it  happened  that  Jones  k Wilkin- 
son had  not  received  the  letter  until 
Wednesday  morning.  I did  not  under- 
stand how  it  came  to  arrive  in  a blue 
envelope.  I certainly  had  posted  it  in 
a white  one.  Besides,  a single  glance 
at  the  writing  showed  me  that  it  was  not 
my  wife’s.  I had  no  time  for  more  than 
a single  glance,  because  the  Colonel, 
with  the  promptitude  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  great  criminal  investi- 
gators, pounced  on  it  and  carried  it  over 
to  the  window.  There  he  made  a very 
careful  examination  of  it,  both  inside 
and  out.  He  studied  the  handwriting 
minutely  with  the  help  of  a small  mag- 
nifying-glass which  'he  took  out  of  his 
pocket.  From  time  to  time  he  gave  us 
the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a 
series  of  jerky  sentences: 

“ Posted  here  August  8th.  Received, 
London,  August  9th.  Envelope,  azure 
vellum.  Albert  size.  Educated  female 
handwriting.  Stephens’s  Blue-Black  Ink. 
Hurriedly  written.  Water-mark,  crown 
surmounted  by  cross.  Slightly  scented. 
Soft  pen  used.” 

Then  he  turned  to  my  wife  and  ques- 
tioned her.  She  did  not  want  to  tell 
the  story  about  the  hurried  order  for 
champagne;  but  she  told  it.  The  Colonel 
examined  and  cross-examined  her  with 
the  utmost  ferocity,  as  if  she  were  in  a 
witness-box  and  suspected  of  committing 
perjury.  When  he  had  got  all  he  could 
out  of  her  he  attacked  me. 

I stuck  firmly  to  my  original  state- 
ment that  I had  posted  the  letter  on 
Monday  afternoon.  I saw  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  confessing  that  I had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. My  forgetfulness  would  not  explain 
the  fact  that  the  letter  had  changed  its 
envelope  on  the  way  to  London;  whereas 
a confession  would  certainly  involve  me 
in  unpleasantness.  The  Colonel  looked 
at  me  so  sternly  that  I began  to  feel 
quite  nervous.  I corroborated  my  state- 
ment by  way  of  increasing  his  confidence 
in  my  truthfulness. 

“I  recollect  the  circumstances  perfect- 
ly,” I said,  “ because  Fulkington's  brown 
dog  was  standing  near  the  post-office  at 
the  time  and  barked  at  me.” 


“ A brown  dog!”  said  the  Colonel,  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  has  come  upon 
something  of  real  importance. 

“ Yes,  an  Irish  terrier.” 

“ You're  certain  it  was  Fulkington’s  ?” 

I was,  of  course,  quite  certain  that  it 
was  not;  although  Fulkington  really  has 
an  Irish  terrier. 

“ Yes,”  I said,  “ it  was  Fulkington's. 
I know  it  because  it  has  only  one  ear. 
The  other  got  bitten  off  in  a fight  with 
a sheep-dog.  Besides,  no  one  else  in  the 
neighborhood  has  an  Irish  terrier.” 

The  Colonel  sat  down  to  his  breakfast 
and  finished  it  without  speaking.  Then 
he  paced  the  gravel  outside  the  hall  door 
and  smoked  a cigar.  I could  see  that 
he  was  thinking  deeply.  I ventured  after 
a while  to  ask  him  if  he  had  got  any 
clue  to  the  mystery.  He  said  that  he 
had  several,  and  intended  to  follow  them 
all  out  until  he  placed  the  criminal  in 
the  dock. 

At  eleven  o’clock  he  took  his  hat  and 
walked  down  toward  the  village.  At 
half-past  twelve  he  came  back,  looking 
keener  and  more  determined  than  ever. 
He  summoned  me  into  my  own  study, 
and  when  he  got  me  inside  he  locked  the 
door. 

“I  think  it  right,”  he  said,  “to  place 
you  in  possession  of  the  facts  so  far  as 
I have  arrived  at  them.” 

“ I wish  you  would,”  I said.  “I’m 
tremendously  interested.” 

“ Tn  the  first  place,  then,  the  envelope 
in  which  that  letter  arrived  in  London 
was  not  bought  here.  I went  round  to 
every  shop  in  the  village  and  made  sure 
that  no  such  envelopes  are  kept  for  sale. 
The  inference  from  that  is  obvious.” 

“ Quite,”  I said.  “It  was  bought 
somewhere  else.” 

The  Colonel  frowned.  “ The  inference 
I am  inclined  to  draw,”  he  said,  “ is  that 
the  person  who  opened  and  readdressed 
the  letter  does  not  obtain  stationery  at 
the  local  shops.” 

“ That,”  I said,  “seems  a sound  deduc- 
tion.” 

“ It  narrows  the  field  of  inquiry.” 

“Your  idea,”  I said,  “is  that  some 
one  got  hold  of  my  wife’s  letter  after  it 
was  posted,  opened  it,  put  it  into  an- 
other envelope,  and  then  posted  it  again.” 

“ That  is  plain  enough.” 

“But  why  should — ?” 
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“ The  motive  is  perfectly  obvious.” 

“Is  it!” 

“ To  me  or  to  any  one  who  lias  made 
a study  of  criminal  investigation — quite 
obvious.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  a 
shop,  and  might  be  supposed  to  contain 
a postal  order.” 

This  did  not  seem  to  me  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  Colonel’s  criminal, 
having  successfully  captured  and  opened 
the  letter,  ran  a wholly  unnecessary  risk 
in  forwarding  it  to  Jones  & Wilkinson. 
Any  sensible  thief  would  have  burned 
it.  I found  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
a man  capable  of  trying  to  steal  a postal 
order  would  have  such  a respect  for  our 
convenience  as  to  repost  the  letter  after- 
ward, particularly  as  he  would  be  in  a 
bad  temper  after  opening  it,  for  there 
was  no  postal  order  inside.  I wanted  to 
represent  all  this  to  the  Colonel,  but  he 
would  not  let  me. 

“Don’t  you  think — ?”  I began. 

“No,  I don’t,”  said  the  Colonel. 
“ There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  think- 
ing. I collect  facts.  Once  the  facts  are 
before  us  they  will  do  their  own  think- 
ing.” 

“ Of  course  they  will ; but  still — ” 

The  Colonel  waved  his  hand  at  me 
and  said  that  he  knew  a great  deal 
more  about  the  criminal  classes  than  T 
did.  This  was  true.  I had  never  been 
really  intimate  with  a criminal.  I at 
once  gave  up  my  attempt  to  argue. 

“ I called  at  the  post-office,”  the  Colo- 
nel went  on,  “ and  discovered  that  the 
ink  used  there  is  not  Stephens’s  Blue- 
Black  Ink,  the  kind  with  which  the  en- 
velope was  addressed.  I also,  without 
exciting  suspicion  about  my  motive,  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  the  handwriting  of  the 
postmaster  and  his  assistant.  Neither 
of  them  bears  any  resemblance  whatever 
to  that  on  the  envelope.  These  facts 
point  necessarily  to  certain  conclusions.” 

“ I suppose  they  do.  They  seem  to  me 
to  make  the  whole  thing  rather  more 
confused;  but  then  I’m  not  a detective.” 

“ I am.” 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me — ?” 

“The  letter,”  said  the  Colonel,  “was 
evidently  taken  out  of  the  post-office  on 
Monday  evening,  opened,  and  readdressed 
at  some  time  during  Monday  night,  and 
posted  again  on  Tuesday  morning,  by 
some  person  who  used  blue-black  ink. 


bought  stationery  at  a distance,  and 
wrote  the  hand  of  an  educated  lady. 
Y"ou  follow  me  so  far?” 

I followed  him  perfectly,  although  I 
knew  that  the  letter  had  been  in  the 
pocket  of  my  coat  all  Monday  night,  and 
that  the  first  part  of  the  Colonel’s'  state- 
ment was  entirely  wrong.  I did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  correct  him.  We 
should  not  have  been  any  nearer  know- 
ing who  opened  the  letter  if  I,  at  that 
eleventh  hour,  had  confessed  my  share 
in  the  crime. 

“ Don’t  keep  me  in  suspense,”  I said. 
“ Tell  me  who  it  is  that  you  suspect.” 

“ I don’t  suspect  any  one,”  he  said.  “ I 
never  allow  myself  to  entertain  suspi- 
cions. Before  evening  I shall  know\” 

There  was  a tap  at  the  study  door. 
I opened  it,  and  the  parlor-maid  handed 
me  a letter,  explaining  that  it  had  just 
been  brought  by  Mr.  Fulkington’s  stable- 
boy.  Before  I could?  open  it  the  Colonel 
took  it  out  of  my  hand.  He  looked  at 
it  carefully  and  then  smiled  grimly. 

“This,”  he  said,  “helps  me  mate- 
rially.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  it  can.  That  letter 
comes  from  Fulkington.” 

The  Colonel  took  the  other  envelope, 
the  one  which  Messrs.  Jones  & Wilkinson 
had  sent  us,  from  his  pocket  and  laid  it 
on  the  table.  He  put  Fulkington’s  be- 
side it.  He  pointed  to  them  silently. 
1 was  forced  to  admit  that  they  were 
very  much  alike.  Then  the  Colonel 
opened  Fulkington’s  and  examined  the 
water-mark. 

“ A crown  surmounted  by  a cross,”  he 
said,  “ and  addressed  in  blue-black  ink 
with  a soft  pen.” 

“ The  two  handwritings,”  T said,  “ are 
entirely  different.” 

The  Colonel  took  no  notice  of  this 
remark.  “ These  two  envelopes,”  he  said, 
tapping  them  turn  about  with  his  fore- 
finger, “ came  from  the  same  house.  We 
have  not  very  far  to  go  now  to  find  the 
criminal.  What  you  told  me  this  morn- 
ing about  Fulkington’s  brown  dog  fits 
in  exactly  with  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  envelopes  themselves.” 

I was  sorry  then  that  I had  mentioned 
the  brown  dog.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  to  he  a harmless  piece  of  corrobora- 
tive evidence.  If  I had  thought  it  would 
still  further  confuse  a troublesome  in- 
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quiry  I should  not  have  said  anything 
about  it. 

“ We  may  presume,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“ that  the  dog  did  not  walk  to  the  post- 
office  by  itself.  It  was  led  there  by  some 
one — by  some  one  whom  you  did  not 
see.” 

“ It’s  perfectly  absurd,”  I said,  “ to 
suppose,  as  you  apparently  do,  that  Fulk- 
ington  would  hide  behind  the  post-office 
door  when  he  saw  me  coming  in  order 
to  purloin  a letter  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  postal  order.  I’ve  known  him 
for  twenty  years  and  more,  and,  though 
he  has  his  faults,  he  wouldn’t  do  a thing 
like  that.  Besides,  there  wasn’t  a postal 
order  in  the  letter.  We  deal  regularly 
with  Jones  & Wilkinson  and  have  an 
account  there.  Your  suspicions — ” 

The  Colonel  smiled  in  a very  lofty 
and  superior  way.  “ I suspect  no  one,” 
he  said,  speaking  in  a tone  which  made 
me  feel  that  Fulkirigton  would  be  lucky 
if  he  got  off  with  five  years’  penal  ser- 
vitude. 

Still  smiling  at  me,  the  Colonel  took 
his  hat  and  went  out.  He  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  village,  intending,  I sup- 
pose, to  collect  more  facts.  I wondered 
whether  he  would  find  out  that  Fulking- 
ton’s  brown  dog  was  at  home  in  its  ken- 
nel on  Monday  afternoon. 

After  watching  him  off  the  premises, 
I went  to  look  for  my  wife.  I found  her 
very  busy  over  the  bodice  of  a dress 
which  she  had  not  worn  for  a long  time. 
She  explained  to  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  some  alterations 
in  the  garment  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  fashion.  She 
intended  to  wear  it  that  night  at  the 
Fulkingtons’  dinner-party. 

“ I can’t  go,”  she  said,  “in  the  same 
gown  that  I wore  last  night.” 

“ It’s  very  doubtful,”  I said,  “ whether 
you’ll  go  to  the  Fulkingtons’  at  all.” 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  We’ve 
promised  to  go.” 

“ The  Colonel,”  I said,  “ has  gone  out 
to  arrest  poor  Fulkington  on  the  charge 
of  stealing  that  letter  of  yours.” 

“ Do  try  to  talk  sense.  The  letter 
wasn’t  stolen.” 

“ It  was  opened  and  put  into  another 
envelope — an  envelope  of  a most  uncom- 
mon kind  not  procurable  in  this  neigh- 
borhood and  only  used  by  Fulkington.” 


“ I wish,”  said  my  wife,  “ that  you’d 
all  stop  fussing  about  that  letter.  The 
champagne  arrived  this  morning.  They 
only  sent  three  bottles  instead  of  six, 
and  it  was  a different  kind,  not  what  I 
ordered;  but  that  doesn’t  matter  now. 
Gilbert  is  going  away  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, so  we  sha’n’t  want  it.” 

“ He  may  or  may  not  go,”  I said. 
“If  he  arrests  Fulkington  this  afternoon, 
he  will.  But  if  Fulkington  is  out  when 
he  calls,  he’ll  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow. 
He’ll  hardly  put  handcuffs  on  him  at 
his  own  dinner-table.” 

My  wife  failed  altogether  to  realize 
the  critical  position  of  poor  Fulkington. 
She  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  further, 
and  insisted  on  my  leaving  the  room. 
She  said  that  she  had  little  enough  time 
for  bringing  the  dress  up  to  date,  and 
that  if  I interrupted  her  work  any  more 
she  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  done. 

The  Colonel  returned  from  his  second 
expedition  about  five  o’clock.  He  seemed 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  I was  most  anxious  to  hear  what  he 
had  done.  He  had  been  out  at  luncheon- 
time and  was  evidently  very  hungry,  so 
I waited  until  he  had  drunk  three  cups 
of  tea  and  eaten  nearly  half  of  a cake. 
Then  I asked  him  whether  he  had  col- 
lected much  fresh  evidence. 

“ I have,”  he  said,  “ entirely  satisfied 
myself,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  I shall 
be  able  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  jury.” 

“ Then  you  haven’t  actually  arrest- 
ed—” 

“ No.  Not  yet.  We  are,  as  I under- 
stand, to  dine  with  the  Fulkingtons  to- 
night. I shall  do  nothing  until  after 
that,  and  I must  request  you  not  to  ask 
me  questions  until  then.  The  case  is 
more  complicated  than  I supposed,  and 
I wish  to  say  nothing  until  I have  had  a 
talk  with  Fulkington.” 

My  wife  had  evidently  been  impressed 
by  what  I said  to  her  during  the  after- 
noon, although  she  had  pretended  at 
the  time  to  think  that  I was  talking  non- 
sense. She  told  the  Colonel  respectfully 
but  quite  plainly  that  she  did  not  believe 
that  Fulkington  himself  could  possibly 
be  guilty.  The  Colonel  merely  9miled. 
He  did  not  even  remind  her  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  criminal  classes  than 
she  did. 

The  Fulkingtons  gave  us  a good  din- 
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“ would  naturally  have  access  to  your 
stationery  ?" 

“I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Fulkington.  I intervened  again  in  the 
interests  of  peace. 

“ What  the  Colonel  means,"  I said, 
“ is  that  she  could  take  one  of  your 
envelopes  if  she  wanted  to  send  a letter — 
say,  to  George  Crab.  J3he  is  sure  to 
write  frequently  to  George  Crab." 

“ Of  course  she  could  take  an  envelope. 
So  could  any  one  else  in  the  house." 

“The  case  against  the  girl  Long  and 
her  associate,"  said  the  Colonel,  “ is  per- 
fectly plain.  On  the  evening  of  Monday 
last,  August  7th,  a letter  addressed  to  a 
business  firm,  and  therefore  likely  to  con- 
tain a postal  order,  was  taken  out  of  the 
letter-box  in  the  local  post-office.  It  was 
opened,  clumsily  we  may  presume,  per- 
haps hurriedly,  through  fear  of  detection. 
It  was  afterward  inclosed  in  a fresh 
envelope,  readdressed,  and  posted  again 
on  Tuesday,  August  8th.  Only  two  per- 
sons had  access  to  the  letters  in  the 
’post-office  — the  postmaster  and  George 
Crab.  Neither  of  them  addressed  the 
envelope  in  which  the  letter  was  ulti- 
mately placed,  for  the  writing  in  that 
envelope  is  a woman's,  and  the  ink  is  not 
that  used  in  the  post-office.  The  en- 
velope is  of  a kind  not  obtainable  in  the 
locality,  but  used  in  your  house  and  ac- 
cessible to  your  servants.  It  seems  to 
me  obvious  that  the  letter  was  taken  and 
opened  by  George  Crab,  who,  intending 
to  marry  Annie  Long,  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  secure  some  little  money  for  the 
expenses  of  his  wedding.  Finding  him- 
self unable  to  close  the  original  envelope, 
he  brought  the  letter  out  of  the  office  and 
induced  Annie  Long  to  address  one  of 
your  envelopes  to  the  London  firm.  In 
it  he  inclosed  the  letter  and  posted  it  on 
Tuesday  morning.  I made  careful  in- 
quiries in  the  village  this  afternoon,  and 
there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt  that  the 
prisoner — I mean  to  say  George  Crab — is 
on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  Annie 
Long." 

“Bless  my  soul!"  said  Fulkington, 
“what  an  extraordinary  story!" 

“ An  instance,"  said  the  Colonel, 
“quite  a simple  instance,  of  the  way  we 
detectives  go  to  work." 

“ But — but — " 

“Perhaps,"  said  the  Colonel,  “you’d 
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like  to  inspect  the  envelope  and  judge 
for  yourself." 

He  produced  the  incriminating  paper 
from  his  coat  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
Fulkington,  who  stared  at  it  for  a min- 
ute in  silence.  Then  a look  of  bewilder- 
ment passed  over  his  face. 

“ That's  my  wife's  envelope,”  he  said 
at  last. 

“ Quite  so.  Yours  or  your  wife's.  It’s 
the  same  thing." 

“But  she  addressed  it,"  said  Fulking- 
ton. “ It's  her  writing." 

“A  clever  imitation  perhaps." 

“Imitation  be  hanged!  I posted  it 
myself  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  fact 
is,"  Fulkington  went  on  addressing  me, 
“that  when  we  knew  the  Colonel  was 
to  dine  here  to-night  we  wrote  to  Jones 
& Wilkinson  to  send  down  some  cham- 
pagne. By  the  way,  they  sent  the  wrong 
brand,  and  six  bottles  instead  of  three." 

The  Colonel  is  a determined  man.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  allow  the  structure 
he  had  reared  with  such  pains  to  crumble 
before  his  eyes. 

“You'll  find,"  he  said,  “that  I'm 
right.  How  else  are  we  to  explain  the 
changed  envelope  of  the  other  letter?" 

Next  morning  the  explanation  he 
wished  for,  or  more  probably  did  not 
wish  for,  offered  itself.  Jones,  Wilkin- 
son & Co.  wrote  a long  and  very  apolo- 
getic letter  to  my  wife.  They  explained 
that  the  two  letters,  arriving  as  they  did 
from  the  same  neighborhood  and  by  the 
same  post,  and  being  both  orders  for 
champagne,  had  got  mixed  by  their  clerk. 

He  had  sent  Mrs.  Fulkington's  envelope 
to  my  wife.  The  firm  sincerely  hoped 
that  no  inconvenience  had  been  caused. 

No  inconvenience  had  been  caused  to 
any  one  except  the  Colonel.  George 
Crab  and  Annie  Long  had  a narrow 
escape  from  penal  servitude.  My  own 
share  in  the  mystery  never  came  to  light. 

The  mistake  of  Jones,  Wilkinson  & Co.'s 
clerk  drew  away  attention  from  the  fact, 
in  itself  suspicious,  that  my  wife's  letter 
did  not  arrive  in  London  until  Wednes- 
day morning.  This  was  very  fortunate 
for  me.  The  Colonel's  temper  was  so 
bad  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been 
wasting  his  time  and  talents  that  I am 
sure  he  would  have  indicted  me  for 
criminal  conspiracy  if  he  had  found  out 
that  I forgot  to  post  that  letter. 
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CHAPTER  X 

MARCIA  entered  her  mother’s  sit- 
ting-room in  the  midst  of  what 
L seemed  a babel  of  voices.  James 
Coryston,  indeed,  who  was  sitting  in  a 
comer  of  the  room  while  Coryston  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Bury  argued  across  him,  was 
not  contributing  to  it.  He  was  watching 
his  mother,  and  she  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  was  talking  rapidly  to  her  son 
Arthur,  who  could  evidently  hardly  con- 
trol himself  sufficiently  to  listen  to  her. 

As  Marcia  came  in  she  heard  Arthur 
say  in  a loud  voice: 

“Your  attitude,  mother,  is  perfectly 
unreasonable,  and  I will  not  submit  to 
be  dictated  to  like  this!” 

Marcia,  staying  her  foot  half  - way 
across  the  room,  looked  at  her  youngest 
brother  in  amazement. 

Was  this  rough-mannered,  rough-voiced 
man  Arthur  ? — the  tame  house-brother 
and  docile  son  of  their  normal  life  ? What 
was  happening  to  them  all  ? 

Lady  Coryston  broke  out: 

“ I repeat — you  propose  to  me,  Arthur, 
a bargain  which  is  no  bargain !” 

“A  quid  without  a quo?”  interrupted 
Coryston,  who  had  suddenly  dropped  his 
argument  with  Sir  Wilfrid  and  had 
thrown  himself  on  a sofa  near  his  mother 
and  Arthur. 

Lady  Coryston  took  no  notice  of  him. 
She  continued  to  address  her  youngest- 
born. 

“ What  Coryston  may  do — now — after 
all  that  has  passed,  is  to  me  a matter  of 
merely  secondary  importance.  When  I 
first  saw  the  notice  of  the  Martover  meet- 
ing, it  was  a shock  to  me — I admit  it. 
But  since  then  he  has  done  so  many  other 
things  — he  has  struck  me  in  so  many 
other  ways — he  has  so  publicly  and  scan- 
dalously outraged  family  feeling  and  po- 
litical decency — ” 

“ I really  haven’t,”  said  Coryston,  mildly 
— “ I haven’t — if  this  was  a free  country.” 


Lady  Coryston  flashed  a sudden  superb 
look  at  him,  and  resumed : 

“ — that  I really  don’t  care  what  Co- 
ryston does.  He  has  done  his  worst.  I 
can’t  suffer  any  greater  insult  than  he 
has  already  put  upon  me — ” 

Coryston  shook  his  head,  mutely  pro- 
testing. He  seized  a pen  from  a table 
near,  and  began  to  bite  and  strip  it  with 
an  absent  face. 

“But  you , Arthur!”  his  mother  went 
on,  with  angry  emphasis,  “ have  still  a 
character  to  lose  or  gain.  As  I have 
said,  it  doesn’t  now  matter  vitally  to  me 
whether  Coryston  is  in  the  chair  or  not 
— I regard  him  as  merely  Glenwilliam’s 
cat’s-paw.  But  if  you  let  this  meeting 
at  Martover  pass,  you  will  have  weakened 
your  position  in  this  constituency — you 
will  have  disheartened  your  supporters — 
you  will  have  played  the  coward — and  you 
will  have  left  your  mother  disgracefully 
in  the  lurch — though  that  latter  point  1 
can  see  doesn’t  move  you  at  all!” 

James  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury  came  anx- 
iously to  join  the  group.  Sir  Wilfrid 
approached  the  still  standing  and  dis- 
tressed Marcia.  Drawing  her  hand  with- 
in his  arm,  he  patted  it  kindly. 

“ We  can’t  persuade  your  mother,  my 
dear.  Suppose  you  try.” 

“ Mother,  you  can’t  insist  on  Arthur’s 
going  through  with  the  meeting  if  he 
doesn’t  wish  to!”  said  Marcia,  with  ani- 
mation. “Do  let  him  give  it  up!  It 
would  be  so  easy  to  postpone  it.” 

Lady  Coryston  turned  upon  her. 

“ Everything  is  easy  in  your  eyes,  no 
doubt,  Marcia,  except  that  he  should  do 
his  duty  and  spare  my  feelings!  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  know  perfectly  well 
that  Arthur  has  always  allowed  me  to 
arrange  these  things  for  him.” 

“ I don’t  mean,  mother,  to  do  so  in 
future!”  said  Arthur,  resolutely  turning 
upon  her.  “ You  must  leave  me  to  man- 
age my  own  life  and  my  own  affairs.” 
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Lady  Coryston’s  features  quivered  in 
her  long,  bony  face.  As  she  sat  near  the 
window,  on  a high  chair,  fully  illumined, 
in  a black  velvet  dress,  long-waisted  and 
with  a kind  of  stand-up  ruffle  at  the  throat, 
she  was  amazingly  Queen  Bess.  James, 
who  was  always  conscious  of  the  likeness, 
could  almost  have  expected  her  to  rise 
and  say,  in  the  famous  words  of  the 
Queen  to  Cecil,  “ Little  man,  little  man, 
your  father  durst  not  have  said  ‘must’ 
to  me!” 

But  instead  she  threw  her  son  a look 
of  furious  contempt,  with  the  words: 

“ You  have  been  glad  enough  of  my 
help,  Arthur,  in  the  past;  you  have  never 
been  able,  indeed,  to  do  without  it.  I 
am  under  no  illusions  as  to  your  Parlia- 
mentary abilities — unaided.” 

“ Mother!”  cried  Marcia  and  James 
simultaneously. 

Coryston  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Ar- 
thur, breaking  from  Sir  Wilfrid’s  re- 
straining hand,  approached  his  mother. 
His  face  was  inflamed  with  anger,  his 
eyes  bloodshot. 

“ You  like  to  say  these  cruel  things, 
mother.  We  have  all  put  up  with  them 
long  enough.  My  father  put  up  with 
them  long  enough.  I intend  to  think  for 
myself  in  future.  I don’t  think  of  Glen- 
william  as  you  do.  I know  him — and  I 
know  his  daughter.” 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a 
special  emphasis.  A movement  of  alarm 
— in  Marcia’s  case,  of  terror — ran  through 
all  the  spectators.  Sir  Wilfrid  caught 
the  speaker  by  the  arm,  but  was  im- 
patiently shaken  off. 

Lady  Coryston  met  her  son’s  eyes  with 
equal  passion. 

“An  intriguer  — an  unscrupulous  in- 
triguer— like  himself!”  said  Lady  Corys- 
ton, with  cutting  emphasis. 

Arthur’s  flush  turned  to  pallor.  Corys- 
ton, springing  up,  raised  a warning  hand 
— “Take  care,  old  fellow!”  Marcia  and 
James  came  forward.  But  Arthur  thrust 
them  aside. 

“ Mother  and  I have  got  to  settle  this !” 
He  came  to  lean  over  her,  looking  into 
her  face.  “I  advise  you  to  be  careful, 
mother,  of  what  you  say!”  There  was 
a dreadful  pause.  Then  he  lifted  himself 
and  said,  with  folded  arms,  slowly,  still 
looking  hard  at  Lady  Coryston : “I  am 
— in  love — with  the  lady  to  whom  you 
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refer  in  that  unjustifiable  manner.  I 
wish  to  marry  her — and  I am  doing  my 
best  to  persuade  her  to  marry  me.  Now 
you  understand  perhaps  why  I didn’t 
wish  to  attack  her  father  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture.” 

“ Arthur !” 

Marcia  threw  herself  upon  her  brother 
to  lead  him  away. 

Coryston,  meanwhile,  with  lifted  brows, 
and  the  prominent,  greenish  eyes  beneath 
them  starting  out  of  his  head,  never 
ceased  to  observe  his  mother.  There  was 
trouble — and  a sudden  softness — in  his 
look. 

Silence  reigned  for  a few  painful  mo- 
ments. The  eyes  of  the  two  combatants 
were  on  each  other.  The  change  in  Lady 
Coryston’s  aspect  was  something  quite 
different  from  what  is  ordinarily  de- 
scribed as  “ turning  pale.”  It  represented 
rather  the  instinctive  and  immediate  rally 
of  the  whole  human  personality  in  the 
presence  of  danger  more  deadly  than  any 
it  has  yet  encountered.  It  was  the  gray 
rally  of  strength,  not  the  pallor  of  fear. 
She  laughed — as  she  passed  her  handker- 
chief over  her  lips — so  Marcia  thought 
afterward — to  hide  their  trembling. 

“ I thank  you  for  your  frankness,  Ar- 
thur. You  will  hardly  expect  me  to  wish 
you  success  in  such  a love  affair,  or  to 
further  your  suit.  But  your  confession 
— your  astonishing  confession  — does  at 
least  supply  some  reason  for  your  ex- 
traordinary behavior.  For  the  present — 
for  the  present  ” — she  spoke  slowly — “ I 
cease  to  press  you  to  speak  at  this  meet- 
ing which  has  been  announced.  It  can 
at  any  rate  be  postponed.  As  to  the 
other  and  graver  matter,  we  will  discuss 
it  later — and  in  private.  I must  take 
time  to  think  it  over.” 

She  rose.  James  came  forward. 

“ May  I come-  with  you,  mother?” 

She  frowned  a little. 

“Not  now,  James,  not  now.  I must 
write  some  letters  immediately,  with  re- 
gard to  the  meeting.” 

And  without  another  look  at  any  of 
her  children,  she  walked  proudly  through 
the  room.  Sir  Wilfrid  threw  the  door 
open  for  her,  and  murmured  something 
in  her  ear — no  doubt  an  offer  of  consulta- 
tion. But  she  only  shook  her  head,  and 
he  closed  the  door. 

Then,  while  Arthur,  his  hands  on  his 
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hips,  walked  restlessly  up  and  down,  and 
Coryston,  lying  back  on  the  sofa,  stared 
at  the  ceiling,  Marcia,  James,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  looked  at  one  another  in  a com- 
mon dismay. 

Sir  Wilfrid  spoke  first. 

“ Are  we  really,  Arthur,  to  take  the 
statement  you  have  just  made  seriously?” 

Arthur  turned  impatiently. 

“ Do  I look  like  joking?” 

“ I wish  you  did,”  said  Sir  Wilfrid, 
dryly.  “ It  would  be  a comfort  to  us.” 

“ Luckily  mother  doesn’t  believe  a word 
of  it!” 

The  voice  was  Coryston’s,  directed  ap- 
parently at  the  Adam  decoration  of  the 
ceiling. 

Arthur  stood  still. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“No  offense.  I dare  say  she  believed 
you.  But  the  notion  strikes  her  as  too 
grotesque  to  be  bothered  about.” 

“ She  may  be  right  there,”  said  Arthur, 
gloomily,  resuming  his  walk. 

“ Whether  she  is  or  not,  she’ll  take  good 
care,  my  boy,  that  nothing  comes  of  it,” 
was  Coryston’s  murmured  comment.  He 
turned  to  look  at  James,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  open  window  gazing  into 
the  garden.  Something  in  his  brother’s 
meditative  back  seemed  to  annoy  him. 
He  aimed  at  it  with  a crumpled  envelope 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  hit  it.  James 
turned  with  a start. 

“ Look  here,  James — this  isn’t  Hegel — 
and  it  isn’t  Lotze — and  it  isn’t  Bergson 
— it’s  life.  Haven’t  you  got  a remark  to 
contribute  ?” 

James’s  blue  eyes  showed  no  resent- 
ment. 

“ I’m  very  sorry  for  you  all,”  he  said, 
quietly,  “ especially  for  mother.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  she’s  the  oldest.  We’vo  got 
the  future.  She  hasn’t.” 

The  color  rushed  to  Marcia’s  face. 
She  looked  gratefully  at  her  brother. 
Sir  Wilfrid’s  gray  head  nodded  agree- 
ment. 

“ H’m !”  said  Coryston.  “ I don’t  see 
that.  At  least,  of  course  it  has  a certain 
truth.  But  it  doesn’t  present  itself  to 
me  as  a ground  for  sparing  the  older 
generation.  In  fact” — he  sprang  to  his 
feet — “present  company — present  family 
excepted  — we’re  being  ruined  — stick- 
stock  ruined  — by  the  elder  generation! 


They’re  in  our  way  everywhere!  Why 
don’t  they  withdraw  — and  let  us  take 
the  stage?  We  know  more  than  they. 
We’re  further  evolved — we’re  better  in- 
formed. And  they  will  insist  on  pitting 
their  years  against  our  brains  all  over 
the  field.  I tell  you  the  world  can’t  get 
on  like  this.  Something  will  have  to  be 
done.  We’re  choked  up  with  the  older 
generation.” 

“ Yes,  for  those  who  have  no  reverence 
— and  no  pity!”  said  Marcia.  The  low 
intensity  of  her  voice  brought  the  looks 
of  all  three  brothers  upon  her  in  some 
evident  surprise.  None  of  them  had  yet 
ceased  to  regard  their  sister  as  a child, 
with  opinions  not  worth  speculating 
about.  Coryston  flushed — involuntarily. 

“ My  withers  are  unwrung,”  he  said, 
not  without  bravado.  “ You  don’t  under- 
stand, my  dear.  Do  I want  to  do  the 
elder  generation  any  damage?  Not  at 
all ! But  it  is  time  the  elder  generation 
withdrew  to  the  chimney-corner  and  gave 
us  our  rights ! You  think  that  un- 
grateful— disrespectful  ? Good  heavens ! 
What  do  we  care  about  the  people,  our 
contemporaries,  with  whom  we  are  al- 
ways fighting  and  scuffling  in  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  action f The  peo- 
ple who  matter  to  us  are  the  people 
who  rest  us  — and  calm  us  — and  bind 
up  our  wounds.  If  instead  of  finding  a 
woman  to  argue  and  wrastle  with,  I had 
found  just  a mother  here,  knitting  by 
the  fire  ” — he  threw  out  a hand  toward 
Lady  Coryston’s  empty  chair  — “ with 
time  to  smile  and  think  and  jest — with 
no  ax  to  grind — and  no  opinions  to  push 
— do  you  think  I shouldn’t  have  been  at 
her  feet — her  slave,  her  adorer?  Besides, 
the  older  generation  have  ground  their 
axes  — and  pushed  their  opinions  long 
enough — they  have  had  thirty  years  of 
it!  We  should  be  the  dancers  now,  ami 
they  the  wall  - flowers.  And  they  won’t 
play  the  game!” 

“ Don’t  pretend  that  you  and  your 
mother  could  ever  have  played  any  game 
— together  — Corry,”  said  Sir  Wilfrid, 
sharply. 

Coryston  looked  at  him  queerly,  good- 
humoredly. 

“ One  might  argue  till  doomsday,  I 
agree,  as  to  which  of  us  said  ‘ won’t  play  ’ 
first.  But  there  it  is.  It’s  our  turn. 
And  you  elders  won’t  give  it  us.  Now 
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mother’s  going  to  try  a little  tyranny  on 
Arthur  — having  made  a mess  of  me. 
What’s  the  sense  of  it  ? It’s  we  who  have 
the  youth — we  who  have  the  power — we 
who  know  more  than  our  elders  simply 
because  we  were  bora  thirty  years  later! 
Let  the  old  submit,  and  we’ll  cushion  the 
world  for  them,  and  play  them  out  of  it 
with  march-music!  - But  they  will  fight 
us — and  they  can’t  win !” 

His  hands  on  his  sides,  Coryston  stood 
confronting  them  all,  his  eyes  glittering. 

“What  stuff  you  do  talk,  Coryston!” 
said  Arthur,  half  angrily,  half  contemptu- 
ously. “What  good  does  it  do  to  any- 
body ?”  And  he  resumed  his  restless 
walk. 

“ All  flung,  too,  at  a man  of  peace  like 
me,”  said  the  white-haired  Sir  Wilfrid, 
with  his  quiet  smile.  “ It  takes  all  sorts, 
my  dear  Corry,  to  play  the  game  of  a 
generation  — old  and  young.  However, 
the  situation  is  too  acute  for  moralizing. 
Arthur,  are  you  open  to  any  sort  of  ad- 
vice from  an  old  friend?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Arthur,  unwillingly,  “ if  I 
weren’t  so  jolly  sure  what  it  would  be.” 

“Don’t  be  so  sure.  Come  and  take 
me  a turn  in  the  lime  avenue  before 
lunch.” 

The  two  disappeared.  James  followed 
them.  Marcia,  full  of  disquiet,  was  go- 
ing off  to  find  Lady  Coryston,  when 
Coryston  stopped  her. 

“I  say,  Marcia — it’s  true,  isn’t  it? — 
you’re  engaged  to  Newbury?” 

She  turned  proudly,  confronting  him. 

“ I am.” 

“ I’m  not  going  to  congratulate  you !” 
he  said,  vehemently.  “ I’ve  got  a deal 
to  say  to  you.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
say  it?” 

“ Whenever  you  like,”  said  Marcia,  in- 
differently. 

Coryston  perched  himself  on  the  edge* 
of  a table  beside  her,  looking  down  upon 
her,  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets. 

“ How  much  do  you  know  of  this  Betts 
business?”  he  asked  her,  abruptly. 

“ A good  deal  — considering  you  sent 
Mrs.  Betts  to  see  me  this  morning!” 

“Oh,  she  came,  did  she?  Well,  do  you 
see  any  common  sense,  any  justice,  any 
Christianity  in  forcing  that  woman  to 
leave  her  husband — in  flinging  her  out  to 
the  wolves  again,  just  as  she  has  got 
into  shelter?” 


“ In  Edward’s  view,  Mr.  Betts  is  not 
her  husband,”  said  Marcia,  defiantly. 
“ You  seem  to  forget  that  fact.” 

“ ‘ Edward’s  view  ’ ?”  repeated  Coryston, 
impatiently.  “ My  dear,  what’s  Edward 
got  to  do  with  it?  He’s  not  the  law  of 
the  land.  Let  him  follow  his  own  law 
if  he  likes.  But  to  tear  up  other  people’s 
lives  by  the  roots,  in  the  name  of  some 
private,  particular  species  of  law  that 
you  believe  in  and  they  don’t,  is  really 
too  much — at  this  time  of  day.  You 
ought  to  stop  it,  Marcia!  — and  you 
must !” 

“Who’s  tyrannizing  now?”  said  Mar- 
cia. “Haven’t  other  people  as  good  a 
right  to  live  their  lives  as  you  ?” 

“Yes — so  long  as  they  don’t  destroy 
other  people  in  the  process.  Even  I am 
not  anarchist  enough  for  that.” 

“ Well,”  said  Marcia,  coolly,  “ the 
Newburys  are  making  it  disagreeable 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betts  because  they 
disapprove  of  them.  And  what  else  are 
you  doing  with  mamma  ?” 

She  threw  a triumphant  look  at  her 
brother. 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense !”  eried  Coryston, 
jumping  up  — “the  weakest  ‘score’  I 
ever  heard.  Don’t  you  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  things  that  are  vital 
and  the  things  that  are  superficial — be- 
tween fighting  opinions  and  destroying  a 
life  — between  tilting  and  boxing,  how- 
ever roughly,  and  murdering P” 

He  looked  at  her  fiercely. 

“ Who  talks  of  murdering !”  The  tone 
was  scornful. 

“I  do!  If  the  Newburys  drive  thdso 
two  apart  they  will  have  a murder  of 
souls  on  their  conscience.  And  if  you 
talked  to  that  woman  this  morning,  you 
know  it  as  well  as  1 1” 

Marcia  faltered  a little. 

“ They  could  still  meet  as  friends.” 

“Yes — under  the  eyes  of  holy  women! 
— spying  lest  any  impropriety  occur! 
That’s  the  proposal,  I understand.  Of 
all  the  vile  and  cold  - blooded  sugges- 
tions— !” 

And  restraining  himself  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  as  one  might  hang  on  to 
the  curb  of  a bolting  horse,  Coryston 
stamped  up  and  down  the  room  till 
speech  was  once  more  possible. 

Then  he  came  to  an  abrupt  pause 
before  his  sister. 
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“ Are  you  really  in  love  with  this  man, 
Marcia  ?” 

So  challenged,  Marcia  did  not  deign 
to  answer.  She  merely  looked  up  at 
Coryston,  motionless,  faintly  smiling. 
He  took  his  answer  — dazzled  at  the 
same  time  by  her  emerging  and  develop* 
ing  beauty. 

“ Well,  if  you  do  love  him,”  he  said, 
slowly,  “ and  he  loves  you,  make  him  have 
pity!  Those  two — also — love  each  other. 
That  woman  is  a poor,  common  little  thing. 
She  was  a poor,  common  little  actress 
with  no  talent  before  her  first  husband 
married  her;  she’s  a common  little  actress 
now,  even  when  she  feels  most  deeply. 
You  probably  saw  it,  and  it  repelled  you. 
You  can  afford,  you  see,  to  keep  a fine 
taste  and  fastidious  feelings!  But  if  you 
tear  her  from  that  man,  you  kill  all  that’s 
good  in  her — you  ruin  all  her  miserable 
chances.  That  man’s  raising  her.  Bit 
by  bit  he’ll  stamp  his  own  character  into 
hers — because  she  loves  him.  And  Betts 
himself — a great,  silent,  hard  man — who 
has  once  in  his  life  done  a splendid  thing! 
— forgotten  himself  head  over  ears  for 
a woman  — and  is  now  doing  his  level 
best  to  make  a good  job  of  her  — you 
Christians  are  going  to  reward  him  first 
by  breaking  his  heart  and  tearing  his  life- 
work  to  pieces ! — God ! — I wish  your  Mas- 
ter were  here  to  tell  you  what  He’d  think 
of  it!” 

“ You’re  not  His  only  interpreter!” 
cried  Marcia,  breathing  quick.  “ It’s  in 
His  name  that  Edward  and  his  father 
are  acting.  You  daren’t  say — you  daren’t 
think  — that  it’s  for  mere  authority’s 
sake — mere  domination’s  sake!” 

Coryston  eyed  her  in  silence  a little. 

“ No  use  in  arguing  this  thing  on  its 
merits,”  he  said,  curtly,  at  last.  “You 
don’t  know  enough  about  it — and  New- 
bury and  I shouldn’t  have  a single 
premise  in  common.  But  I just  warn 
you  and  him — it’s  a ticklish  game  play- 
ing with  a pair  of  human  lives  like  these. 
They  are  sensitive,  excitable  people.  I 
don’t  threaten — I only  say — take  careP ’ 

“ ‘ Game  ’ — i play  ’ — wThat  silly  words  to 
use  about  such  men  as  Edward  and  his 
father  in  such  a matter!”  said  Marcia 
as  she  rose,  breathing  contempt.  “ I 
shall  talk  to  Edward  — I promised  Mrs. 
Betts.  But  I suppose,  Corry,  it’s  no  good 
saying,  to  begin  with,  that  when  you 


talk  of  tyranny  you  seem  to  me,  at  any 
rate,  the  best  tyrant  of  the  lot.” 

The  girl  stood  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  challenging  her  brother,  her  whole 
slender  form  poised  for  battle. 

Coryston  shook  his  head. 

“Nonsense!  I play  the  gadfly — to  all 
the  tyrants.” 

“A  tyrant,”  repeated  his  sister,  stead- 
ily. “And  an  unkind  wretch  into  the 
bargain!  I was  engaged  — yesterday — 
and  have  you  said  one  nice,  brotherly 
word  to  me?” 

Her  lips  trembled.  Coryston  turned 
away. 

“ You  are  giving  yourself  to  the  forces 
of  reaction,”  he  said  between  his  teeth — 
“the  forces  that  are  everywhere  fighting 
liberty  — whether  in  the  individual  or 
the  state.  Only,  unfortunately”  — he 
turned  with  a smile,  the  sudden  gaiety 
of  which  fairly  startled  his  sister — “as 
far  as  matrimony  is  concerned,  I seem 
to  be  doing  precisely  the  same  thing 
myself.” 

“ Corry ! what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Ah  I wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  some  day,”  said  Corys- 
ton, with  a provoking  look.  “Where’s 
my  hat?”  He  looked  round  him  for  fhe 
battered  article  that  served  him  for  head- 
gear.  “Well,  good-by,  Marcia.  If  you 
can  pull  this  thing  off  with  your  young 
man,  I’m  your  servant  and  his.  I’d  even 
grovel  to  Lord  William.  The  letter  I 
wrote  him  was  a pretty  stiff  document, 
I admit.  If  not — ” 

“Well,  if  not?” 

“War!”  was  the  short  reply,  as  her 
brother  made  for  the  door. 

Then  suddenly  he  came  back  to  say : 

“ Keep  an  eye  on  mother.  As  far  as 
Arthur’s  concerned  — she’s  dangerous. 
She  hasn’t  the  smallest  intention  of  let- 
ting him  marry  that  girl.  And  here,  too, 
it  ’ll  be  a case  of  meddling  with  forces 
you  don’t  understand.  Keep  me  in- 
formed.” 

“ Yes — if  you  promise  to  help  him — 
and  her — to  break  it  off,”  said  Marcia, 
firmly. 

Coryston  slowly  shook  his  head,  and 
went. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Coryston,  having 
shaken  off  all  companions,  had  betaken 
herself  for  greater  privacy  to  a solitary 
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walk.  She  desired  to  see  neither  children 
nor  friends  nor  servants  till  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
As  generally  happened  with  her  in  the  bad 
moments  of  life,  the  revelation  of  what 
threatened  her  had  steeled  and  nerved 
her  to  a surprising  degree.  Her  stately 
indoor  dress  had  been  exchanged  for  a 
short  tweed  gown,  and  as  she  walked 
briskly  along,  her  white  hair  framed  in  the 
drawn  hood  of  black  silk  which  she  wore 
habitually  on  country  walks,  she  had  still 
a wonderful  air  of  youth,  and  indeed  she 
had  never  felt  herself  more  vigorous, 
more  alert.  Occasionally  a strange  sense 
of  subterranean  peril  made  itself  felt  in 
the  upper  regions  of  her  mind,  caused  by 
something  she  never  stopped  to  analyze. 
It  was  not  without  kinship  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  gambler  who  has  been  lucky 
too  long,  and  knows  that  the  next  stroke 
may  — probably  will — end  it,  and  bring 
down  the  poised  ruin.  But  it  made  no 
difference  whatever  to  the  gradual  forging 
of  her  plan  and  the  clearness  of  her  resolve. 

So  now  she  understood  all  that  during 
the  two  preceding  months  had  increasing- 
ly perplexed  her.  Arthur  had  been  laid 
hands  on  by  the  temptress  just  before 
his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament,  and 
had  done  no  good  ever  since.  At  the 
time  when  his  mother  had  inflicted  a 
social  stigma  as  public  as  she  could 
make  it  on  a Minister  who  in  her  eyes 
deserved  impeachment,  by  refusing  to  go 
through  even  the  ordinary  conventions 
of  allowing  him  to  arm  her  down  to  din- 
ner and  take  his  seat  beside  her  at  a 
large  London  party,  Arthur  was  court- 
ing the  daughter  of  the  criminal;  and 
the  daughter  was  no  doubt  looking  for- 
ward with  glee  to  the  moment  of  her 
equally  public  triumph  over  his  mother. 
Lady  Coryston  remembered  the  large, 
mocking  eyes  of  Enid  Glenwilliam,  as 
seen  amid  the  shadows  of  a dark  drawing- 
room, about  a fortnight  later  than  the 
dinner-party,  when  with  a consistency 
which  seemed  to  her  natural,  and  also 
from  a wish  to  spare  the  girl’s  feelings, 
she  had  declined  to  be  introduced — at  the 
suggestion  of  another  blundering  hostess 
— to  Glenwilliam’s  daughter.  And  all  the 
time — all  the  time — the  handsome  repel- 
lent creature  was  holding  Arthur’s  life 
and  Arthur’s  career  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hand ! 


Well,  she  would  not  hold  them  so  for 
long.  Lady  Coryston  said  to  herself  that 
she  perfectly  understood  what  Miss  Glen- 
williara  was  after.  The  circumstances  of 
Coryston’s  disinheritance  were  now  well 
known  to  many  people;  the  prospects  of 
the  second  son  were  understood.  The 
Glenwilliams  were  poor;  the  prospects 
of  the  party  doubtful ; the  girl  ambitious. 
To  lay  hands  on  the  Coryston  estates, 
and  the  position  which  a Coryston  mar- 
riage could  give  the  daughter  of  the 
Yorkshire  check-weigher — the  temptation 
had  only  to  be  stated  to  be  realized. 
And,  no  doubt,  in  addition  there  would 
be  the  sweetness — for  such  persons  as  the 
Glenwilliams — of  a planned  and  success- 
ful revenge. 

Well,  the  scheme  was  simple;  but  the 
remedy  was  simple  also.  The  Martover 
meeting  was  still  rather  more  than 
three  weeks  off.  But  she  understood 
from  Page  that  after  it  the  Chan- 
cellor and  his  daughter  were  to  spend 
the  week  - end  at  the  cottage  on  the 
hill,  belonging  to  that  odious  person 
Dr.  Atherstone.  A note  sent  on  their 
arrival  would  prepare  the  way  for  an 
interview,  and  an  interview  that  could 
not  be  refused.  No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
unless  Arthur’s  political  prospects  were 
to  be  completely  and  irretrievably  ruined. 
The  mere  whisper  of  such  a courtship 
in  the  embittered  state  of  politics,  would 
be  quite  enough  to  lose  him  his  seat — 
to  destroy  that  slender  balance  of  votes 
on  the  right  side  which  the  country  dis- 
tricts supplied  to  neutralize  the  sour 
radicalism  of  the  small  towns  in  his 
division. 

She  reached  a rising  ground  in  the 
park,  where  was  a seat  under  a fine  oak, 
commanding  a view.  The  green  slopes 
below  her  ran  westward  to  a wide  sky 
steeped  toward  the  horizon  in  all  con- 
ceivable shades  of  lilac  and  pearl,  with 
here  and  there,  in  the  upper  heaven,  lakes 
of  blue,  and  towering  thunder  - clouds 
brooding  over  them,  prophesying  storm. 
She  looked  out  over  her  domain,  in 
which,  up  to  a short  time  before,  her 
writ,  so  to  speak,  had  run  like  that  of  a 
king.  And  now  all  sense  of  confidence, 
of  security,  was  gone.  There  on  the  hill- 
side was  the  white  patch  of  Knatchett — 
the  old  farm-house  where  Coryston  had 
settled  himself.  It  showed  to  her  dis- 
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turbed  mind  like  the  patch  of  leaven 
which,  scarcely  visible  at  first,  will  grow 
and  grow  u till  the  whole  is  leavened." 
A leaven  of  struggle  and  revolt.  And 
only  her  woman's  strength  to  fight  it. 

Suddenly  a tremor  of  great  weakness 
came  upon  her.  Arthur,  her  dearest! 
It  had  been  comparatively  easy  to  fight 
Coryston.  When  had  she  not  fought 
him?  But  Arthur!  She  thought  of  all 
the  happy  times  she  had  had  with  him — 
electioneering  for  him,  preparing  his 
speeches,  watching  his  first  steps  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  years  before 
her,  her  coming  old  age,  seemed  all  at 
once  to  have  passed  into  a gray  eclipse; 
and  some  difficult  tears  forced  their  way. 
Had  she,  after  all,  mismanaged  her  life? 
Were  prophecies  to  which  she  had  always 
refused  to  listen  — she  seemed  to  hear 
them  in  her  dead  husband’s  voice ! — 
coming  true?  She  fell  into  a great  and 
lonely  anguish  of  mind;  while  the  wester- 
ly light  burned  on  the  broidery  of  white 
hawthorns  spread  over  the  green  spaces 
below,  and  on  the  loops  and  turns  of  the 
little  brimming  trout -stream  that  ran 
so  merrily  through  the  park. 

But  she  never  wavered  for  one  moment 
as  to  her  determination  to  see  Enid 
Glenwilliam  within  the  next  fortnight; 
nor  did  the  question  of  Arthur's  personal 
happiness  enter  for  one  moment  into 
her  calculations. 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  breakfast-gong  had  just  sounded 
at  Hoddon  Grey.  The  hour  was  a 
quarter  to  nine.  Prayers  in  the  chapel 
were  over,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Newbury, 
at  either  end  of  the  table,  spectacles  on 
nose,  were  opening  and  reading  their 
letters. 

“ Where  is  Edward?"  said  Lady  Will- 
iam, looking  round. 

“My  dear!"  Lord  William's  tone  was 
mildly  reproachful. 

“ Of  course — I forgot  for  a moment !" 
And  on  Lady  William's  delicately  with- 
ered cheek  there  appeared  a slight  flush. 
For  it  was  their  wedding-day,  and  never 
yet,  since  his  earliest  childhood,  had  their 
only  son,  their  only  child,  failed,  either 
personally  or  by  deputy,  to  present  his 
mother  with  a bunch  of  June  roses  on 
the  morning  of  this  June  anniversary. 


Wrhile  he  was  in  India  the  custom  was 
remitted  to  the  old  head-gardener,  who 
always  received,  however,  from  the  absent 
son  the  appropriate  letter  or  message  to 
be  attached  to  the  flowers.  And  one  of 
the  most  vivid  memories  Lady  William 
retained  of  her  son's  boyhood  showed  her 
the  half-open  door  of  an  inn  bedroom  at 
Domo  d'Ossola,  and  Edward's  handsome 
face — the  face  of  a lad  of  eleven — look- 
ing in,  eyes  shining,  white  teeth  grin- 
ning, as  he  held  aloft  in  triumph  the  great 
bunch  of  carnations  and  roses  for  which 
the  little  fellow  had  scoured  the  sleepy 
town  in  the  early  hours.  They  had  taken 
him  abroad  for  the  first  time,  during  a 
break  between  his  preparatory  school  and 
Eton,  when  he  was  convalescing  from  a 
dangerous  attack  of  measles;  and  Lady 
William  could  never  forget  the  charm 
of  the  boy's  companionship,  his  eager 
docility  and  sweetness,  his  delight  in  the 
Catholic  churches  and  services,  his  ready 
friendships  with  the  country  folk,  with 
the  coachman  who  drove  them,  and  the 
sagrestani  who  led  them  through  dim 
chapels  and  gleaming  monuments. 

But  when,  indeed,  had  he  not  been 
their  delight  and  treasure,  from  his 
youth  up  till  now?  And  though  in  the 
interest  of  a long  letter  from  her  bishop 
to  whom  she  was  devoted,  Lady  William 
had  momentarily  forgotten  the  date,  this 
wedding-day  was  in  truth  touched,  for 
both  parents,  with  a special  consecration 
and  tenderness,  since  it  was  the  first 
since  Edward's  own  betrothal.  And  there 
beside  Lady  William's  plate  lay  a large 
jeweler’s  case,  worn  and  old-fashioned, 
whereof  the  appearance  was  intimately 
connected  both  with  the  old  facts  and 
the  new. 

Meanwhile  a rainy  morning,  in  which, 
however,  there  was  a hidden  sunlight, 
threw  a mild  illumination  into  the 
Hoddon  Grey  dining  - room,  upon  the 
sparely  provided  breakfast  - table,  the 
somewhat  austere  line  of  family  por- 
traits on  the  gray  wall,  the  Chippen- 
dale chairs  shining  with  the  hand- 
polish  of  generations,  the  Empire  clock 
of  black  and  ormolu  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  on  the  little  tan  spitz,  sit- 
ting up,  with  wagging  tail  and  asking 
eyes,  on  Lady  William's  left.  Neither 
she  nor  her  husband  ever  took  more  than 
— or  anything  else  than  — an  egg  with 
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their  coffee  and  toast.  They  secretly 
despised  people  who  ate  heavy  breakfasts, 
and  the  extra  allowance  made  for  Ed- 
ward's young  appetite  or  for  guests  was 
never  more  than  frugal.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Bury,  who  was  a hearty  eater,  was  ac- 
customed to  say  of  the  Hoddon  Grey  fare 
that  it  deprived  the  Hoddon  Grey  fasts — 
which  were  kept  according  to  the  strict 
laws  of  the  church — of  any  merit  what- 
ever. It  left  you  nothing  to  give  up. 

Nevertheless,  this  little  morning  scene 
at  Hoddon  Grey  possessed  for  the  sensi- 
tive eye  a peculiar  charm.  The  spaces 
of  the  somewhat  empty  room  matched 
the  bareness  of  the  white  linen,  the  few 
flowers  standing  separately  here  and  there 
upon  it,  and  the  few  pieces  of  old  silver. 
The  absence  of  any  loose  abundance  of 
food  or  gear,  the  frugal,  refined  note,  were, 
of  course,  symbolic  of  the  life  lived  in  the 
house.  The  Newburys  were  rich.  Their 
beautifully  housed  and  beautifully  kept 
estate,  wit^  its  nobly  adorned  churches, 
its  public^  halls  and  institutions,  pro- 
claimed the  fact;  but  in  their  own  private 
sphere  it  was  ignored  as  much  as  possible. 

“ Here  he  is  I”  exclaimed  Lady  William, 
turning  to  the  door  with  something  of 
a flutter.  “ Oh,  Edward,  they  are  lovely !” 

Her  son  laid  the  dewy  bunch  beside 
her  plate,  and  then  kissed  his  mother 
affectionately. 

“ Many  happy  returns  I — and  you,  fa- 
ther! Hullo!  Mother,  you’ve  got  a 
secret — you’re  blushing!  What’s  up?” 

And  still  holding  Lady  William  by  the 
arm,  he  looked,  smiling,  from  her  to  the 
jeweler’s  case  on  the  table. 

“ They  must  be  reset,  dear — but  they’re 
fine.” 

Lady  William  opened  the  case  and 
pushed  it  toward  him.  It  contained  a 
necklace  and  a pendant, . two  bracelets, 
and  a stomacher  brooch  of  diamonds  and 
sapphire — magnificent  stones  in  a heavy 
gold  setting,  whereof  the  early  Victorian- 
ism  cried  aloud.  The  set  had  been  much 
admired  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
where,  indeed,  it  had  been  bought  by 
Lady  William’s  father  as  a present  to 
his  wife.  Secretly  Lady  William  still 
thought  it  superb;  but  she  was  quite 
aware  that  no  young  woman  would  wear 
it. 

Edward  looked  at  it  with  amusement. 

“ The  stones  are  gorgeous.  When  Tes- 
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sier’s  had  a go  at  it,  it  ’ll  be  something 
like!  I can  remember  your  wearing  it, 
mother,  at  Court,  when  I was  a small 
child.  And  you’re  going  to  give  it  to 
Marcia?”  He  kissed  her  again. 

“ Take  it,  dear,  and  ask  her  how  she’d 
like  them  set,”  said  his  mother,  happily, 
putting  the  box  into  his  hand;  after  which 
he  was  allowed  to  sit  down  to  his  break- 
fast. 

Lord  William  meanwhile  had  taken  no 
notice  of  the  little  incident  of  the  jewels. 
He  was  deep  in  a letter  which  seemed 
to  have  distracted  his  attention  entirely 
from  his  son,  and  to  be  causing  him 
distress.  When  he  had  finished  it,  he 
pushed  it  away,  and  sat  gazing  before 
him  a3  though  still  held  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

“ I never  knew  a more  sad,  a more  dif- 
ficult case,”  he  said  presently,  speaking, 
it  seemed,  to  himself. 

Edward  turned  with  a start. 

“Another  letter,  father?” 

Lord  William  pushed  it  over  to  him. 

Newbury  read  it,  and,  as  he  did  so,  in 
his  younger  face  there  appeared  the  same 
expression  as  in  his  father’s — a kind  of 
grave  sadness,  in  which  there  was  no 
trace  of  indecision,  though  much  of 
trouble.  Lady  William  asked  no  ques- 
tion, though  in  the  course  of  her  little, 
pecking  meal  she  threw  some  anxious 
glances  at  her  husband  and  son.  They 
preserved  a strict  silence  at  table  on  the 
subject  of  the  letter ; but  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over,  Lord  William  made  a sign 
to  his  son,  and  they  went  out  into  the 
garden  together,  walking  away  from  the 
house. 

“You  know  we  can’t  do  this,  Edward!” 
said  Lord  William,  with  energy,  as  soon 
as  they  were  in  the  solitude. 

Edward’s  eyes  assented.  His  father 
resumed,  impetuously: 

“How  can  I go  on  in  close  relations 
with  a man  who  is  my  right  hand  in  the 
estate  almost  more  than  my  agent — asso- 
ciated with  all  the  church  institutions 
and  charities — a communicant — secretary 
of  the  communicants’  guild! — our  friend 
and  helper  in  all  our  religious  business — 
who  has  been  the  head  and  front  of  the 
campaign  against  immorality  in  this  vil- 
lage— responsible,  with  us,  for  many 
decisions  that  must  have  seemed  harsh 
to  poor  things  in  trouble — who  yet  now 
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proposes,  himself,  to  maintain  what  we 
can  only  regard  — what  everybody  on 
this  estate  has  been  taught  to  regard — 
as  an  immoral  connection  with  a mar- 
ried woman!  Of  course,  I understand 
his  plea.  The  thing  is  not  to  be  done 
openly.  The  So-called  wife  is  to  move 
away;  nothing  more  is  to  be  seen  of  her 
here;  but  the  supposed  marriage  is  to 
continue,  and  they  will  meet  as  often 
as  his  business  here  makes  it  possible. 
Meanwhile  his  powers  and  duties  on  this 
estate  are  to  be  as  before.  I say  the 
proposal  is  monstrous!  It  would  falsify 
our  whole  life  here  — and  make  it  one 
ugly  hypocrisy!” 

There  was  silence  a little.  Then  New- 
bury asked: 

“ You,  of  course,  made  it  plain  once 
more  — in  your  letter  yesterday  — that 
there  would  be  no  harshness — that  as  far 
as  money  went — ” 

“ I told  him  he  could  have  whatever 
was  necessary!  We  wished  to  force  no 
man's  conscience;  but  we  could  not  do 
violence  to  our  own.  If  they  decided  to 
remain  together — then  he  and  we  must 
part;  but  we  would  make  it  perfectly 
easy  for  them  to  go  elsewhere — in  Eng- 
land or  the  colonies.  If  they  separate, 
and  she  will  accept  the  arrangements  we 
propose  for  her — then  he  remains  here, 
our  trusted  friend  and  right  hand  as  be- 
fore.” 

“ It  is,  of  course,  the  wrench  of  giving 
up  the  farm — ” 

Lord  William  raised  his  hands  in  pro- 
testing distress. 

“ Perfectly  true,  of  course,  that  he's 
given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  it! — 
that  he's  got  all  sorts  of  experiments  on 
hand — that  he  can  never  build  up  exact- 
ly the  same  sort  of  thing  elsewhere — that 
the  farm  is  the  apple  of  his  eye.  It's 
absolutely  true — every  word  of  it.  But, 
then,  why  did  he  take  this  desperate  step 
— without  consulting  any  of  his  friends? 
It’s  no  responsibility  of  ours!” 

The  blanched  and  delicate  face  of  the 
old  man  showed  the  grief,  the  wound  to 
personal  affection,  he  did  not  venture  to 
let  himself  express,  mingled  with  a rock- 
like steadiness  of  will. 

“ You  have  heard  from  the  Cloan 
sisters  ?” 

“ Last  night.  Nothing  could  be  kinder. 
There  is  a little  house  close  by  the  Sister- 


hood, where  she  and  the  boy  could  live. 
They  would  give  her  work,  and  watch 
over  her,  like  the  angels  they  are — and 
the  boy  would  go  to  a day  - school. 
But  they  won’t  hear  of  it — they  won't 
listen  to  it  for  a moment;  and  now — you 
see  — they’ve  put  their  own  alternative 
plan  before  us  in  this  letter.  He  said 
to  me  yesterday  that  she  was  not  religious 
by  temperament — that  she  wouldn't  un- 
derstand the  Sisters — nor  they  her — that 
she  would  be  certain  to  rebel  against  their 
rules  and  regulations — and  then  all  the 
old  temptations  would  return.  ‘ I have 
taken  her  life  upon  me,'  he  said,  ‘ and  I 
can't  give  her  up.  She  is  miije,  and  mine 
she  will  remain.'  It  was  terribly  touch- 
ing. I could  only  say  that  I was  no 
judge  of  his  conscience,  and  never  pre- 
tended to  be,  but  that  he  could  only  re- 
main here  on  our  terms.” 

“ The  letter  is  curiously  excitable — 
hardly  legible  even — very  unlike  Betts,” 
said  Newbury,  turning  it  over  thought- 
fully. 

“ That's  another  complication.  He’s 
not  himself.  That  attack  of  illness  has 
somehow  weakened  him.  I can’t  reason 
with  him  as  I used  to  do.” 

The  father  and  son  walked  on  in 
anxious  cogitation,  till  Newbury  observed 
a footman  coming  with  a note. 

“From  Coryston  Place,  sir.  Waiting 
an  answer.” 

Newbury  read  it  first  with  eagerness, 
then  with  a clouded  brow. 

“ Ask  the  servant  to  tell  Miss  Coryston 
I shall  be  with  them  for  luncheon.” 

When  the  footman  was  out  of  ear- 
shot, Newbury  turned  to  his  father,  his 
face  showing  the  quick  feeling  behind. 

“ Did  you  know  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Betts  are  trying  to  get  at  Marcia?” 

“No!  I thought  Coryston  might  be 
endeavoring  to  influence  her.  That  fel- 
low's absolutely  reckless!  But  what  can 
she  have  to  do  with  the  Bettses  them- 
selves? Really,  the  questions  that  young 
women  concern  themselves  with  to-day  !” 
cried  Lord  William,  not  without  vehe- 
mence. “ Marcia  must  surely  trust  you 
and  your  judgment  in  such  a matter.” 

Newbury  flushed. 

“ I'm  certain — she  will,”  he  said,  rather 
slowly,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  “But 
Mrs.  Betts  has  been  to  see  her.” 

“A  great  impertinence!  A most  im- 
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proper  proceeding !”  said  Lord  William, 
hotly.  “ Is  that  what  her  note  says  ? 
My  dear  Edward,  you  must  go  oyer  and 
beg  Marcia  to  let  this  matter  alone!  It 
is  not  for  her  to  be  troubled  with  at  all. 
She  must  really  leave  it  to  us.” 

The  wand-like  old  man  straightened  his 
white  hand,  a trifle  haughtily. 

A couple  of  hours  later  Newbury  set 
out  to  walk  to  Coryston.  The  day  was 
sultry,  and  June  in  all  its  power  ruled 
the  countryside.  The  hawthorns  were 
fading;  the  gorse  was  over;  but  the  grass 
and  the  young  wheat  were  rushing  up, 
the  wild  roses  threw  their  garlands  on 
every  hedg£  and  the  Coryston  trout- 
stream,  beside  which  Newbury  walked, 
brimming  as  it  was,  on  its  chalk  bed, 
would  soon  be  almost  masked  from  sight 
by  the  lush  growths  which  overhung  its 
narrow  stream,  twisting  silverly  through 
the  meadows. 

The  sensitive  mind  and  conscience  of  a 
man  alive  through  the  long  discipline  of 
religion  to  many  kinds  of  obligation, 
were  at  this  moment  far  from  happy, 
even  with  this  flaming  June  about  him 
and  the  beloved  brought  nearer  by  every 
step.  The  thought  of  Marcia,  the  recol- 
lection of  her  face,  the  expectation  of 
her  kiss,  thrilled  indeed  in  his  veins.  He 
was  not  yet  thirty,  and  the  forces  of  his 
life  were  still  rising.  He  had  never  felt 
his  manhood  so  vigorous  nor  his  hopes 
so  high.  Nevertheless,  he  was  haunted — 
pursued  — by  the  thought  of  those  two 
miserable  persons  over  whom  he  and  his 
father  held,  it  seemed,  a power  they  had 
certainly  never  sought,  and  hated  to  exer- 
cise. Yet  how  disobey  the  church  I — and 
how  ignore  the  plain  words  of  her  Lord, 
t€  He  that  marrieth  her  that  is  put  away 
committeth  adultery  ”? 

— Marriage  is  for  Christians  indisso- 
luble. It  bears  the  sacramental  stamp. 
It  is  the  image,  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  that  most  awful  and  most  sacred 
union  between  Christ  and  the  soul.  To 
break  the  church’s  law  concerning  it,  and 
to  help  others  to  break  it,  is — for  Chris- 
tians— to  sin . To  acquiesce  in  it,  to  be  a 
partner  to  the  dissolution  of  marriage  for 
such  reasons  as  Mrs.  Betts  had  to  furnish, 
was  to  injure  not  only  the  Christian 
church,  but  human  society,  and,  in  the 
case  of  people  with  a high  social  trust, 
to  betray  the  trust. — 


These  were  the  ideas,  the  ideas  of  his 
family  and  his  church,  which  held  him 
inexorably.  He  saw  no  escape  from  them. 
Yet  he  suffered  from  the  enforcement  of 
them,  suffered  truly  and  sincerely,  even 
in  the  dawn  of  his  own  ypung  happiness. 
What  could  he  do  to  persuade  the  two 
offenders  to  the  only  right  course! — or,  if 
that  were  impossible,  to  help  them  to  take 
up  life  again  where  he  and  his  would 
not  be  responsible  for  what  they  did,  or 
accomplices  in  their  wrong-doing? 

Presently,  to  shorten  his  road,  he  left 
the  park  and  took  to  a lane  outside  it. 
And  here  he  suddenly  perceived  that  he 
was  on  the  borders  of  the  experimental 
farm,  that  great  glory  of  the  estate, 
famous  in  the  annals  of  English  country 
life  before  John  Betts  had  ever  seen  it, 
but  doubly  famous  during  the  twenty 
years  that  he  had  been  in  charge  of  it. 
There  was  the  twenty-acre  field  like  one 
vast  chess-board,  made  up  of  small,  green 
plots,  where  wheat  was  being  constantly 
tempted  and  tried  with  new  soils  and  new 
foods,  and  farmers  from  both  the  old 
and  new  worlds  would  come  eagerly  to 
watch  and  learn.  There  were  the  sheds 
where  wheat  was  grown,  not  in  open 
ground,  but  in  pots  under  shelter;  there 
was  the  long  range  of  buildings  devoted 
to  cattle  and  all  the  problems  of  food; 
there  was  the  new  chemical  laboratory 
which  his  father  had  built  for  John 
Betts;  and  there  in  the  distance  was  the 
pretty  dwelling-house  which  now  shel- 
tered the  woman  from  whose  presence  on 
the  estate  all  the  trouble  had  arisen. 

A trouble  which  had  been  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  Coryston’s  presence  on  the 
scene.  Newbury,  for  all  that  his  heart 
was  full  of  Marcia,  was  none  the  less 
sorely  indignant  with  her  brother,  eager 
to  have  it  out  with  him,  and  to  fling  back 
his  charges  in  his  face. 

Suddenly  a form  appeared  behind  a 
gate  flanked  by  high  hedges. 

Newbury  recognized  John  Betts.  A 
tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  slightly 
grizzled  hair,  a countenance  tanned  and 
seamed  by  long  exposure,  and  pale-blue 
spectacled  eyes,  opened  the  gate  and 
stepped  into  the  road. 

“I  saw  you  coming,  Mr.  Edward,  and 
thought  I should  like  a word  with  you.” 

“ By  all  means,”  said  Newbury,  offering 
his  hand.  But  Betts  took  no  notice  of 
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it.  They  moved  on  together — a striking 
pair:  the  younger  man,  with  his  high, 
narrow  brow  and  strong  though  slender 
build,  bearing  himself  with  the  uncon- 
scious air  of  authority  given  by  the 
military  life,  and  in  this  case  also,  no 
doubt,  by  the  influence  of  birth  and 
tradition;  as  fine  a specimen  of  the 
English  ruling  class  at  its  moral  and 
physical  best  as  any  student  of  our 
social  life  would  be  likely  to  discover; 
and  beside  him,  a figure  round  whom 
the  earth-life  in  its  primitive  strength 
seemed  to  be  still  clinging,  though  the 
keen  brain  of  the  man  had  long  since 
made  him  its  master  and  catechist,  and 
not,  like  the  ordinary  man  of  the  fields, 
farmer  or  laborer,  its  slave.  He,  too, 
was  typical  of  his  class,  of  that  vast 
modern  class  of  the  new  countryman, 
armed  by  science  and  a precise  knowledge, 
which  has  been  developed  from  the  primi- 
tive artists  of  the  world — plowman,  reap- 
er, herdsman;  who  understood  nothing, 
and  discovered  everything.  A strong,  taci- 
turn, slightly  slouching  fellow;  vouched 
for  by  the  quiet  blue  eyes  and  their 
honest  look;  at  this  moment,  however, 
clouded  by  a frown  of  distress.  And 
between  the  two  men  there  lay  the  mem- 
ory of  years  of  kindly  intercourse — 
friendship,  loyalty,  just  dealing. 

“ Your  father  will  have  got  a letter 
from  me  this  morning,  Mr.  Edward,”  be- 
gan Betts,  abruptly. 

“He  did.  I left  him  writing  to  you.” 
The  young  man’s  voice  was  singularly 
gentle,  even  deferential. 

“You  read  it,  I presume?” 

Newbury  made  a sign  of  assent. 

“Is  there  any  hope  for  us,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward ?” 

Betts  turned  to  look  into  his  com- 
panion’s face.  A slight  tremor  in  the 
normally  firm  lips  betrayed  the  agitation 
behind  the  question. 

Newbury’s  troubled  eyes  answered  him. 

“You  don’t  know  what  it  costs  us — • 
not  to  be  able  to  meet  you — in  that  way !” 

“ You  think  the  arrangement  we  now 
propose — would  still  compromise  you  ?” 

“How  could  we?”  pleaded  the  young- 
er man,  with  very  evident  pain.  “ We 
should  be  aiding  and  abetting — what  we 
believe  to  be  wrong — conniving  at  it  in- 
deed ; while  we  led  people — deliberately — 
to  believe  what  was  false.” 


“ Then  it  is  still  your  ultimatum — that 
we  must  separate?” 

“ If  you  remain  here,  in  our  service — 
our  representative.  But  if  you  would 
only  allow  us  to  make  the  liberal  pro- 
vision we  would  like  to  make  for  you — 
elsewhere  1” 

Betts  was  silent  a little;  then  he  broke 
out,  looking  round  him. 

“ I have  been  twenty  years  at  the  head 
of  that  farm.  I have  worked  for  it 
night  and  day.  It’s  been  my  life.  Other 
men  have  worked  for  their  wives  and 
children.  I’ve  worked  for  the  farm. 
There  are  experiments  going  on  there — 
you  know  it,  Mr.  Edward — that  have  been 
going  on  for  years.  They’re  working  out 
now — coming  to  something — I’ve  earned 
that  reward.  How  can  I begin  any- 
where else?  Besides,  I’m  flagging.  I’m 
not  the  man  I was.  The  best  of  me  has 
gone  into  that  farm.”  He  raised  his  arm 
to  point.  “ And  now  you’re  going  to 
drive  me  from  it.” 

“ Oh,  Betts — why  did  you — why  did 
you !”  cried  Newbury,  in  a sudden  rush 
of  grief. 

The  other  turned. 

“Because — a woman  came — and  clung 
to  mel  Mr.  Edward,  when  you  were  a 
boy  I saw  you  once  take  up  a wounded 
leveret  in  the  fields — a tiny  thing.  You 
made  yourself  kill  it  for  mercy’s  sake — 
and  then  you  sat  down  and  cried  over  it — 
for  the  thought  of  all  it  had  suffered. 
Well,  my  wife — she  is  my  wife,  too! — 
is  to  me  like  that  wounded  thing.  Only 
I’ve  given  her  life! — and  he  that  takes 
her  from  me  will  kill  her.” 

“ And  the  actual  words  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  Betts,  matter  nothing  to  you  ?” 
Newbury  spoke  with  a sudden  yet  con- 
trolled passion.  “ I have  heard  you  quote 
them  often.  You  seemed  to  believe  and 
feel  with  us.  You  signed  a petition  we 
all  sent  to  the  bishop  only  last  year.” 

“ That  seems  so  long  ago,  Mr.  Edward 
— so  long  ago.  I’ve  been  through  a lot 
since — a lot,”  repeated  Betts,  absently, 
as  though  his  mind  had  suddenly  escaped 
from  the  conversation  into  some  dream 
of  its  own.  Then  he  came  to  a stop. 

“ Well,  good  morning  to  you,  sir — 
good  morning.  There’s  something  doing 
in  the  laboratory  I must  be  looking  after.” 

“ Let  me  come  and  talk  to  you  to- 
night, Betts.  We  have  some  notion  of  a 
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Canadian  opening  that  might  attract  you. 
You  know  the  great  government  farm 
near  Ottawa?  Why  not  allow  my  father 
to  write  to  the  director — ” 

Betts  interrupted. 

“ Come  when  you  like,  Mr.  Edward. 
Thank  you  kindly.  But — it’s  no  good — 
no  good.” 

The  voice  dropped. 

With  a slight  gesture  of  farewell,  Betts 
walked  away. 

Newbury  went  on  his  road,  a prey  to 
very  great  disturbance  of  mind.  The 
patience  — humbleness  even  — of  Betts’s 
manner  struck  a pang  to  the  young  man’s 
heart.  The  farm  director  was  generally 
a man  of  bluff,  outspoken  address,  quick- 
tempered, and  not  at  all  accustomed  to 
mince  his  words.  What  Newbury  per- 
ceived was  a man  only  half  persuaded 
by  his  own  position;  determined  to  cling 
to  it,  yet  unable  to  justify  it,  because  in 
truth  the  ideas  put  up  against  him  by 
Newbury  and  his  father  were  the  ideas 
on  which  a large  section  of  his  own  life 
had  been  based.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  a man  is  for  years  a devout  com- 
municant, and  in  touch  thereby  with  all 
the  circle  of  beliefs  on  which  Catholicism, 
whether  of  the  Roman  or  Anglican  sort, 
depends. 

The  white  towers  of  Coryston  appeared 
among  the  trees.  His  steps  quickened. 
Would  she  come  to  meet  him? 

Then  his  mind  filled  with  repugnance. 
Must  he  discuss  this  melancholy  business 
again  with  her  — with  Marcia?  How 
could  he?  It  was  not  right! — not  seem- 
ly! He  thought  with  horror  of  the  in- 
terview between  her  and  Mrs.  Betts — 
his  stainless  Marcia  and  that  little  be- 
smirched woman,  of  whose  life,  between 
the  dissolution  of  her  first  marriage  and 
her  meeting  with  Betts,  the  Newburys 
knew  more  than  they  wished  to  know, 
more  they  believed  than  Betts  himself 
knew. 

And  the  whole  June  day  protested  with 
him  — its  beauty,  the  clean  radiance  of 
the  woods,  the  limpid  flashing  of  the 
stream. 

He  hurried  on.  Ah,  there  she  was! — 
a fluttering  vision  through  the  new- 
leafed  trees. 

The  wood  was  deep  — spectators  none. 
She  came  to  his  arms,  and  lightly  clasped 


her  own  round  his  neck,  hiding  her  face. 

. . . When  they  moved  on  together,  hand 
in  hand,  Marcia,  instinctively  putting  off 
what  must  be  painful,  spoke  first  of  the 
domestic  scene  of  the  day  before  — of 
Arthur  and  her  mother,  and  the  revela- 
tion sprung  upon  them  all. 

u You  remember  how  terrified  I was — 
lest  mother  should  know  ? And  she’s 
taken  it  so  calmly!” 

She  told  the  story.  Lady  Coryston,  it 
seemed,  had  canceled  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Coryston  meeting,  and 
spoke  no  more  of  it.  She  was  cool  and 
distant,  indeed,  toward  Arthur,  but  only 
those  who  knew  her  well  would  perhaps 
have  noticed  it.  And  he,  on  his  side, 
having  gained  his  point,  had  been  show- 
ing himself  particularly  amiable ; had 
gone  off  that  morning  to  pay  political 
visits  in  the  division;  and  was  doing  his 
duty  in  the  afternoon  by  captaining  the 
village  cricket  team  in  their  Whitsuntide 
match.  But  next  week,  of  course,  he 
would  be  in  London  again  for  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament,  and  hanging 
about  the  Glenwilliams’  house,  as  before. 

“ They’re  not  engaged  ?” 

“ Oh,  dear,  no ! Coryston  doesn’t  be- 
lieve she  means  it  seriously  at  all.  He 
also  thinks  that  mother  is  plotting  some- 
thing.” 

“ When  can  I see  Coryston  ?”  New- 
bury turned  to  her  with  a rather  forced 
6mile.  “ You  know,  darling,  he’ll  have  to 
get  used  to  me  as  a brother !” 

“ He  says  he  wants  to  see  you — to — to 
have  it  out  with  you,”  said  Marcia,  awk- 
wardly. Then,  with  a sudden  movement, 
she  clasped  both  her  hands  round  New- 
bury’s arm. 

“ Edward ! — do — do  make  us  all  happy !” 

He  looked  down  on  the  liquid  eyes, 
the  fresh  young  face,  raised  appealingly 
to  his. 

“How  can  I make  you  happy?”  He 
lifted  one  hand  and  kissed  it.  “ You  dar- 
ling!— what  can  I do?” 

But  as  he  spoke  he  knew  what  she 
meant,  and  dreaded  the  coming  moment. 
That  she  should  ask  anything  in  these 
magical  days  that  he  could  not  at  once 
lay  at  her  feet! — she,  who  had  promised 
him  herself! 

“ Please — let  Mr.  Betts  stay — please. 
Edward!  Oh,  I was  so  sorry  for  her 
yesterday !” 
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41  We  are  all  so  sorry  for  her,”  he  said, 
after  a pause.  “ My  father  and  mother 
will  do  all  they  can.” 

u Then  you  will  let  him  stay  ?”  Her 
white  brow  drooped  caressingly  against 
him. 

“ Of  course ! — if  he  will  only  accept 
my  father’s  conditions,”  he  said,  un- 
willingly, hating  to  see  her  bright  look 
darkening. 

She  straightened  herself. 

“ If  they  separate,  you  mean  ?” 

“ I’m  afraid  that’s  what  they  ought 
to  do.” 

44  But  it  would  break  their  hearts.” 

He  threw  her  a sudden  flashing  look, 
as  though  a sword  gleamed. 

“ It  would  make  amends.” 

“For  what  they  have  done?  But  they 
don’t  feel  like  that!”  9he  pleaded,  her 
color  rising.  " They  think  themselves 
properly  married,  and  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  interfere  with  them.  And  when 
the  law  says  so,  too,  Edward? — Won’t 
everybody  think  it  very  hard?” 

“ Yes,  we  shall  be  blamed,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “ But  don’t  you  see,  dearest, 
that  if  they  stay,  we  seem  to  condone 
the  marriage,  to  say  that  it  doesn’t  matter 
— what  they  have  done? — when  in  truth 
it  seems  to  us  a black  offense — ” 

“ Against  what — or  whom  ?”  she  asked, 
wondering. 

The  answer  came  unflinchingly : 

“ Against  our  Lord — and  His  church.” 

The  revolt  within  showed  itself  in  her 
shining  eyes. 

“ Ought  we  to  set  up  these  standards 
for  other  people?  And  they  don’t  ask  to 
stay  here! — at  least  she  doesn’t.  That’s 
what  Mrs.  Betts  came  to  say  to  me — ” 

Marcia  threw  herself  into  an  eager  re- 
capitulation of  Mrs.  Betts’s  arguments. 
Her  innocence,  her  ignorance,  her  power 
of  feeling,  and  her  instinctive  claim  to 
have  her  own  way  and  get  what  she 
wanted  were  all  perceptible  in  her  plead- 
ing. Newbury  listened  with  discomfort 
and  distress;  not  yielding,  however,  by 
the  fraction  of  an  inch,  as  she  soon  dis- 
covered. When  she  came  to  an  abrupt 
pause,  the  wounded  pride  of  a foreseen 
rebuff  dawning  in  her  face,  Newbury 
broke  out: 

“ Darling,  I cant  discuss  it  with  you ! 
Won’t  you  trust  me?  Won’t  you  believe 
that  neither  father  nor  I would  cause 


these  poor  things  one  moment’s  pain — 
if  we  could  help  it?” 

Marcia  drew'  away  from  him.  He 
divined  the  hurt  in  her,  as  she  began 
twisting  and  untwisting  a ribbon  from 
her  belt,  while  her  lip  trembled. 

“I  can’t  understand,”  she  said,  frown- 
ing—“I  can’t!” 

“I  know  you  can’t.  But  won’t  you 
trust  me?  Dearest,  you’re  going  to  trust 
me  with  your  whole  life?  Won’t  you?” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  bending  his 
handsome  head  to  hers,  pleading  with  her 
in  murmured  words  and  caresses.  And 
again  she  was  conquered — she  gave  way; 
not  without  a galling  consciousness  of 
being  refused,  but  thrilled  all  the  same 
by  the  very  fact  that  her  lover  could 
refuse  her,  in  these  first  moments  of 
their  love.  It  brought  home  to  her  once 
more  that  touch  of  inaccessible  strength, 
of  mysterious  command,  in  Newbury 
which  from  the  beginning  had  both  teased 
and  won  her. 

But  it  was  on  her  conscience  at  least 
to  repeat  to  him  what  Coryston  had  said. 
She  released  herself  to  do  it. 

“ Cory9ton  9aid,  Edward,  I was  to  tell 
you  to  ‘ take  care.’  He  has  seen  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Betts,  and  he  says  they  are 
very  excitable  people — and  very  much  in 
love.  He  can’t  tell  what  might  happen.” 

Newbury’s  face  stiffened. 

“ I think  I know  them  as  well  as  Co- 
ryston. We  will  take  every  care,  dearest. 
And  as  for  thinking  of  it  — why,  it’s 
hardly  ever  out  of  my  mind  — except 
when  I’m  with  you!  It  hangs  over  me 
from  morn  till  night.” 

Then  at  last  she  let  the  subject  be  dis- 
missed; and  they  loitered  home  through 
the  woods,  drawing  into  their  young  veins 
the  scents  and  hues  of  the  June  day. 
They  were  at  that  stage  in  love  when 
love  has  everything  to  learn,  and  learns 
it  through  ways  as  old  and  sweet  as  life. 
Each  lover  is  discovering  the  other,  and 
over  the  process  Nature,  with  her  own 
end9  in  view,  throws  the  eternal  glamour. 

Yet  before  they  reached  the  house  the 
“ sweet  bells  ” in  Marcia’s  consciousness 
were  once  more  jangling.  There  could 
be  nothing  but  pleasure,  indeed,  in  con- 
fessing how  each  was  first  attracted  to 
the  other;  in  clearing  up  the  little  mis- 
understandings of  courtship;  in  planning 
for  the  future  — the  honeymoon  — their 
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London  house  — the  rooms  at  Hoddon 
Grey  that  were  to  be  refurnished  for 
them.  Lady  William’s  jewels  emerged 
from  Newbury’s  pocket,  and  Marcia 
blazed  with  them,  there  and  then,  under 
the  trees.  They  laughed  together  at  the 
ugly  setting,  and  planned  a new  one. 
But  thdn  a mention  by  Newbury  of  the 
Oxford  friend  who  was  to  be  his  “ best 
man  ” set  him  talking  of  the  group  of 
men  who  had  been  till  now  the  leading 
influence  in  his  life  — friends  made  at 
Oxford,  and  belonging  all  of  them  to  that 
younger  High  Church  party  of  which  he 
seemed  to  be  the  leader.  Of  two  of  them 
especially  he  talked  with  eager  affection; 
one,  an  overworked  High  - Churchman, 
with  a parish  in  South  London;  another 
who  belonged  to  a “ Community,”  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Ascension,  and  was  soon 
to  go  out  to  a mission  station  in  a very 
lonely  and  plague-stricken  part  of  India. 

And  gradually,  as  he  talked,  Marcia 
fell  silent.  The  persons  he  was  speaking 
of  and  the  ideas  they  represented  were 
quite  strange  to  her;  although,  as  a mat- 
ter of  mere  information,  she  knew,  of 
course,  that  such  people  and  such  in- 
stitutions existed.  She  was  touched  at 
first,  then  chilled,  and,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  bored.  It  was  with  such  topics  as 
with  the  Hoddon  Grey  view  of  the  Betts 
case.  Something  in  her  could  not  un- 
derstand. 

She  guided  him  deftly  back  to  music, 
to  the  opera,  to  the  night  of  Iphigeneia. 
]No  jarring  there!  Each  mind  kindled 
the  other  in  a common  delight.  Present- 
ly they  swung  along,  hand  in  hand, 
laughing,  quoting,  reminding  each  other 
of  this  fine  thing  and  that.  Newbury 
was  a considerable  musician;  Marcia  was 
accustomed  to  be  thought  so.  There  was 
a new  and  singular  joy  in  feeling  herself 
but  a novice  and  ignoramus  beside  him. 

“How  much  you  know!”  and  then, 
shyly,  “You  must  teach  me!”  With  the 
inevitable  male  retort,  “ Teach  you ! — 
when  you  look  at  me  like  that!” 

It  was  a golden  hour.  Yet  when 
Marcia  went  to  take  off  her  hat  before 
luncheon,  and  stood  absently  before  the 
glass  in  a flush  of  happiness,  it  was  as 
though  suddenly  a door  opened  behind 
her,  and  two  sad  and  ghostly  figures  en- 
tered the  room  of  life,  pricking  her  with 
sharp  remorse  for  having  forgotten  them. 


And  when  she  rejoined  Newbury  down- 
stairs, it  seemed  to  her,  from  his  silent 
and  subdued  manner,  that  something  of 
the  same  kind  had  happened  also  to  him. 

“ You  haven’t  tackled  Coryston  yet  ?” 
said  Sir  Wilfrid,  as  he  and  Newbury 
walked  back  toward  Hoddon  Grey  in  the 
late  afternoon,  leaving  Marcia  and  Lady 
Coryston  in  the  clutches  of  a dressmaker, 
who  had  filled  the  drawing-room  with  a 
gleaming  show  of  “English  silks,”  that 
being  Lady  Coryston’s  special  and  per- 
emptory command  for  the  trousseau. 

“ No.  He  hasn’t  even  vouchsafed  me 
a letter.” 

Newbury  laughed;  but  Sir  Wilfrid 
perceived  the  hurt  feeling  which  mingled 
with  the  laugh. 

“Absurd  fellow!”  said  Sir  Wilfrid. 
“His  proceedings  here  amuse  me  a good 
deal — but  they  naturally  annoy  his  moth- 
er. You  have  heard  of  the  business  with 
the  Baptists?” 

Newbury  had  seen  some  account  of  it 
in  the  local  paper. 

“Well,  now  they’ve  got  their  land — 
through  Coryston.  There  always  was  a 
square  piece  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
village — an  enclave  belonging  to  an  old 
maid,  the  daughter  of  a man  who  was  a 
former  butler  of  the  Corystons  genera- 
tions ago.  She  had  migrated  to  Edin- 
burgh, but  Coryston  has  found  her,  got 
at  her,  and  made  her  sell  it — finding,  I 
believe,  the  greater  part  of  the  money. 
It  won’t  be  long  before  he’ll  be  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Bethel — 
under  his  mother’s  nose.” 

“A  truly  kind  and  filial  thing  to  do!” 
said  the  young  High-Churchman,  flush- 
ing. 

Sir  Wilfrid  eyed  him  slyly. 

“ Moral  — don’t  keep  a conscience — 
political  or  ecclesiastical.  There's  noth- 
ing but  mischief  comes  of  it.  And,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  bo  a * posthumous 
villain !’  ” 

“What’s  that?” 

“A  man  who  makes  an  unjust  will, 
and  leaves  everything  to  his  wife,”  said 
Sir  Wilfrid,  calmly.  “It’s  played  the 
deuce  in  this  family,  and  will  go  on 
doing  it.” 

Whereupon  the  late  Lord  Coryston’s 
executor  produced  an  outline  of  the  fam- 
ily history — up  to  date — for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  Lady  Coryston's  future  son-in-law. 
Newbury,  who  was  always  singularly 
ignorant  of  the  current  gossip  on  such 
matters,  received  it  with  amazement. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  strict- 
ly traditional  ways  which  governed  his 
own  family  in  matters  of  money  and 
inheritance. 

“ So  Arthur  inherits  everything!” 

“H’m! — does  lie?”  said  Sir  Wilfrid. 

“ But  I thought — ” 

“ Wait  and  see,  my  dear  fellow,  wait 
and  see.  He  will  only  marry  Miss  Glen- 
william  over  hi9  mother’s  body- — and  if 
he  does  marry  her  he  may  whistle  for  the 
estates.” 

“Then  James  will  have  them?”  said 
Newbury,  smiling. 

“ Wrhy  not  Marcia  ? She  has  as  good 
a chance  as  anybody.” 

“ I hope  not!”  Newbury’s  tone  showed 
a genuine  discomfort. 

“What  is  Lady  Coryston  doing?” 

“About  the  Glenwilliam  affair?  Ah! 
— what  isn’t  she  doing?”  said  Sir  Wilfrid, 
significantly.  “All  the  same,  she  lies 
low.”  As  he  spoke  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
hillside  and  on  the  white  cottage  of  the 
Atherstones  emerging  from  the  wood. 
He  pointed. 

“ They  will  be  there  on  Sunday  week — 
after  the  Martover  meeting.” 

“Who?  The  Glen  williams?” 

Sir  Wilfrid  nodded. 

“ And  I am  of  opinion  that  something 
will  happen.  When  two  highly  inflam- 
mable bodies  approach  each  other,  some- 
thing generally  does  happen.” 

CHAPTER  XII 

THE  ten  days  that  followed  offered 
no  particular  events,  but  were  none 
the  less  important  to  this  history.  Co- 
ryston was  called  off  to  an  election  in 
the  north,  where  he  made  a series  of 
speeches  which  perhaps  in  the  end  an- 
noyed the  Labor  candidate  he  was  sup- 
porting as  much  as  the  Tory  he  was 
attacking.  For  he  preached  openly  that 
Socialism  was  absurd,  and  none  but  fools 
would  upset  kings  and  cabinets,  to  be 
governed  by  committees. 

And  on  one  of  his  spare  evenings  he 
wrote  a letter  to  Edward  Newbury,  loftily 
accepting  him  as  a brother-in-law  — on 
conditions. 


“ I sec  no  reason,”  be  wrote,  “ why  you 
and  I should  not  be  good  friends — if  only 
I can  induce  you  to  take  the  line  of 
common  humanity  in  this  pitiful  case, 
which,  as  you  know,  has  set  our  whole 
neighborhood  aflame.  Your  opinions  on 
divorce  don't  matter,  of  course,  to  me — 
nor  mine  to  you.  But  there  are  cruelties 
of  which  all  men  are  judges.  And  if 
you  must  — because  of  your  opinions — 
commit  yourself  to  one  of  them — why, 
then,  whether  you  marry  Marcia  or  no, 
you  and  I can't  be  friends.  It  would 
be  mere  hypocrisy  to  suppose  it.  And 
I tell  you  quite  frankly  that  I shall 
do  my  best  to  influence  Marcia.  There 
seem  to  me  to  be  one  or  two  ways  out 
of  the  business  that  would  at  any  rate 
relieve  you  of  any  active  connivance  with 
what  you  hold  to  be  immorality.  I have 
dealt  with  them  in  my  letter  to  your 
father.  But  if  you  stand  on  your  pres- 
ent fiat — 6 Separate — or  go  ’ — well,  then 
you  and  I’ll  come  to  blows — Marcia  or 
no  Marcia.  And  I warn  you  that  Marcia 
is  at  bottom  a humanist  — in  the  new 
sense — like  me.” 

To  which  Newbury  promptly  replied: 

“ My  dear  Coryston, — I am  quite  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  Betts  case  with 
you,  whenever  you  return  and  we  can 
meet.  But  we  cannot  discuss  it  to  any 
useful  purpose  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  allow  me,  before  we  begin,  the  same 
freedom  of  opinion  that  you  claim  for 
yourself.  It  is  no  good  ruling  out  opin- 
ion— or  rather  conviction — and  supposing 
that  we  can  agree,  apart  from  conviction, 
on  what  is  cruelty  in  this  case  and  what 
isn’t.  The  omitted  point  is  vital.  I find 
it  difficult  to  write  about  Marcia — per- 
haps because  my  heart  and  mind  are  so 
full  of  her.  All  I can  say  is  that  the 
happiness  she  has  brought  me  by  con- 
senting to  be  my  wife  must  necessarily 
affect  all  I think  and  feel.  And  to  begin 
with,  it  makes  me  very  keen  to  under- 
stand and  be  friends  with  those  she 
loves.  She  is  very  much  attached  to  you 
— though  much  troubled  often,  as  of 
course  you  know,  by  the  line  you  have 
taken  down  here.  . . . Let  me  know  when 
you  return  — that  I may  come  over  to 
Knatchett.  We  can  be  brothers,  can’t 
we?  — even  though  we  look  at  life  so 
differently.” 

But  to  this  Gofyston,  who  had  gone  on 
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to  a Labor  congress  in  Scotland,  made 
no  reply. 

The  June  days  passed  on,  bringing  the 
“ high  midsummer  pomps.”  Every  day 
Newbury  and  Marcia  met,  and  the  Betts 
case  was  scarcely  mentioned  between 
them  after  Newbury  had  been  able  to 
tell  her 'that  Lord  William,  in  London, 
had  got  from  some  Canadian  magnates 
who  happened  to  be  there  a cordial  and 
even  enthusiastic  promise  of  employment 
for  John  Betts,  in  connection  with  a 
government  experiment  in  Alberta.  An 
opening  was  ready;  the  Newburys  guar- 
anteed all  expenses;  and  at  last  Betts 
himself  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
prospect  of  emigration,  being  now,  as 
always,  determined  to  stick  to  his  mar- 
riage. Nobody  wished  to  hurry  him;  he 
was  considering  the  whole  proposal ; and 
in  a week  or  two  Newbury  quite  hoped 
that  matters  might  be  arranged. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  pride  of  the 
Newburys  concealed  the  fact  as  much  as 
possible,  not  only  from  Marcia  but  from 
one  another,  the  dilemma  on  the  horns 
of  which  John  and  Alice  Betts  had  found 
themselves  impaled  was  being  eagerly, 
even  passionately,  discussed  through  the 
whole  district.  The  supporters  of  the 
Newburys  were  many,  for  there  were 
scores  of  persons  on  the  Newbury  es- 
tates who  heartily  sympathized  with  their 
point  of  view;  but  on  the  whole  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Betts  marriage  were  more. 
The  affair  got  into  the  newspapers,  and 
a lecturer  representing  the  Rational  Mar- 
riage Union  appeared  from  London,  and 
addressed  large  and  attentive  audiences 
in  the  little  towns.  After  one  of  these 
lectures,  Newbury,  returning  home  at 
night  from  Coryston,  was  pelted  with 
stones  and  clods  by  men  posted  behind 
a hedge.  He  was  only  slightly  hurt,  and 
when  Marcia . tried  to  speak  of  it,  his 
smile  of  frank  contempt  put  the  matter 
by.  She  could  only  be  thankful  that 
Coryston  was  still  away. 

For  Lady  Coryston  meanwhile  the 
Betts  case  scarcely  existed.  When  it  did 
come  up,  she  would  say  impatiently  that 
in  her  opinion  such  private  matters  were 
best  left  to  the  people  concerned  to  settle ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  to  her  the  High 
Anglican  view  of  divorce  was,  like  the 
inconvenient  piety  of  Hoddon  Grey,  a 
thing  of  superfluity.  But  Marcia  knew 
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very  well  that  her  mother  had  no  mind 
to  give  to  such  a trifle,  or  to  anything, 
indeed — her  own  marriage  not  excepted — 
but  Arthur’s  disclosure  and  Arthur’s  in- 
tentions. What  her  mother’s  plans  were 
she  could  not  discover.  They  lingered 
on  at  Coryston  when,  with  the  wed- 
ding so  close  in  view,  it  would  have 
been  natural  that  they  should  return 
at  once  to  London  for  shopping ; and 
Marcia  observed  that  her  mother  seemed 
to  be  more  closely  absorbed  in  politics 
than  ever,  while  less  attentive  per- 
haps than  usual  to  the  affairs  of  the 
estate  and  the  village.  A poster  an- 
nouncing the  Martover  meeting  was 
lying  about  in  her  sitting  - room,  and 
from  a fragment  of  conversation  over- 
heard between  her  mother  and  Mr.  Page, 
the  agent,  it  seemed  that  Lady  Coryston 
had  been  making  elaborate  inquiries  as 
to  those  queer  people,  the  Atherstones, 
with  whom  the  Glen  williams  were  to  stay 
for  the  meeting.  Was  her  mother  afraid 
that  Arthur  would  do  something  silly 
and  public  when  they  came  down?  Not 
the  least  likely!  He  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunities in  London,  with  no  local 
opinion  and  no  mother  to  worry  him. 
Yet  when  Parliament  reassembled,  and 
Arthur,  with  an  offhand  good-by  to  his 
mother,  went  back  to  his  duties,  Marcia 
in  vain  suggesting  to  Lady  Coryston  that 
they  also  should  go  up  to  St.  James’s 
Square,  partly  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  back- 
slider, partly  with  a view  to  “ fittings,” 
Lady  Coryston  curtly  replied  that  Marcia 
might  have  a motor  whenever  she  pleased 
to  take  her  up  to  town,  but  that  she 
herself  meant,  for  another  fortnight,  to 
stay  at  Coryston.  Marcia,  much  puzzled, 
could  only  write  to  James  to  beg  him  to 
play  watch-dog,  well  aware,  however,  that 
if  Arthur  chose  to  press  the  pace,  James 
could  do  nothing  whatever  to  stop  him. 

On  the  day  before  the  Glenwilliam 
meeting  Lady  Coryston,  who  had  gone  out 
westward  through  the  park,  was  return- 
ing by  motor  from  the  direction  of  Mart- 
over,  and  reached  her  own  big  and  pros- 
perous village  of  Coryston  Major  about 
seven  o’clock.  She  had  been  holding 
conference  with  a number  of  persons  in 
the  old  borough  of  Martover,  persons  who 
might  be  trusted  to  turn  a Radical  meet- 
ing into  a howling  inferno  if  the  smallest 
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cliink  of  opportunity  were  given  them; 
and  she  was  conscious  of  a good  after- 
noon’s work.  As  she  sat  majestically 
erect  in  the  corner  of  the  motor,  her 
brain  was  alive  with  plans.  A passion  of 
political — and  personal — hatred  charged 
every  vein.  She  was  tired,  but  she  would 
not  admit  it.  On  the  contrary,  not  a day 
passed  that  she  did  not  say  to  herself  that 
she  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  that  the 
best  of  her  work  as  a party  woman  was 
still  to  do,  and  that  even  if  Arthur  did 
fail  her — incredible  defection  ! — she  alone 
would  fight  to  the  end,  and  leave  her 
mark,  so  far  as  a voteless  woman  of  great 
possessions  might,  upon  the  country  and 
its  fortunes. 

Yet  the  thought  of  Arthur  was  very 
bitter  to  her,  and  the  expectation  of  the 
scene  which — within  forty-eight  hours — 
she  was  deliberately  preparing  for  herself. 
She  meant  to  win  her  battle — did  not  for 
one  moment  admit  the  possibility  of  los- 
ing it.  But  that  her  son  would  make 
her  suffer  for  it  she  foresaw ; and  though 
she  would  not  allow  them  to  come  into 
the  open,  there  were  dim  fears  and  mis- 
givings in  the  corners  of  her  mind  which 
made  life  disagreeable. 

It  was  a fine  summer  evening,  bright 
but  cool.  The  streets  of  Coryston  were 
full  of  people,  and  Lady  Coryston  dis- 
tributed a suzerain’s  greetings  as  she 
passed  along.  Presently,  at  a spot  ahead 
of  her,  she  perceived  a large  crowd,  and 
the  motor  slowed  down. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Patterson  ?”  she 
asked  of  her  chauffeur. 

“ Layin’  a stone — or  somethin’ — my 
lady,”  said  the  chauffeur,  in  a puzzled 
voice. 

“ Laying  a stone  ?”  she  repeated,  won- 
dering. Then,  as  the  crowd  parted  be- 
fore the  motor,  she  caught  sight  of  a 
piece  of  orchard  ground  which  only  that 
morning  had  been  still  hidden  behind 
the  high  moss-grown  palings  which  had 
screened  it  for  a generation.  Now  the 
palings  had  been  removed  sufficiently  to 
allow  a broad  passage  through,  and  the 
crowd  outside  was  but  an  overflow  from 
the  crowd  within.  Lady  Coryston  per- 
ceived a platform  with  several  black- 
coated  persons  in  white  ties,  a small 
elderly  lady,  and  half  a dozen  chairs 
upon  it.  At  one  end  of  the  platform  a 
large  notice-board  had  apparently  just 


been  reared,  for  a couple  of  men  were 
still  at  work  on  its  supports.  The  board 
exhibited  the  words : “ Site  of  the  new 
Baptist  Chapel  for  Coryston  Major.  All 
contributions  to  the  building  fund  thank- 
fully received.” 

There  was  no  stone  to  be  seen,  grass 
and  trees,  indeed,  were  still  untouched, 
but  a public  meeting  was  clearly  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  the  chair,  behind  a small 
table,  was  a slight,  fair -haired  man, 
gesticulating  with  vigor. 

Lady  Coryston  recognized  her  eldest 
son. 

“ Drive  on,  Patterson  1”  she  said,  furi- 
ously. 

“ I can’t,  my  lady — they’re  too  thick.” 

By  this  time  the  motor  had  reached  the 
center  of  the  gathering  which  filled  the 
road,  and  the  persons  composing  it  had 
recognized  Lady  Coryston.  A movement 
ran  through  the  crowd;  faces  turned 
toward  the  motor  and  then  toward  the 
platform;  from  the  mother — back  to  the 
son.  The  faces  seemed  to  have  but  one 
smile,  conscious,  sly,  a little  alarmed. 
And  as  the  motor  finally  stopped — the 
chauffeur  having  no  stomach  for  man- 
slaughter— in  front  of  the  breach  in  the 
railings,  the  persons  on  the  platform  saw 
it,  and  understood  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  audience. 

Coryston  paused  in  his  speech.  There 
was  a breathless  moment.  Then,  stepping 
in  front  of  the  table,  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  he  raised  his  voice: 

“ We  scarcely  expected,  my  friends,  to 
see  my  mother,  Lady  Coryston,  among  us 
this  evening.  Lady  Coryston  has  as  good 
right  to  her  opinion  as  any  of  us  have  to 
ours.  She  has  disapproved  of  this  enter- 
prise till  now.  She  did  not  perhaps  think 
there  were  so  many  Baptists  — big  and 
little  Baptists — in  Coryston  ” — he  swept 
his  hand  round  the  audience  with  its 
fringe  of  babies.  “May  we  not  hope 
that  her  presence  to-night  means  that 
she  has  changed  her  mind — that  she  will 
not  only  support  us,  but  that  she  will 
even  send  a check  to  the  Building  Fund! 
Three  cheers  for  Lady  Coryston !” 

He  pointed  to  the  notice  - board,  his 
fair  hair  blown  wildly  back  from  his 
boyish  brow  and  queer,  thin  lips;  and 
raising  his  hand,  he  started  the  first 
“ Hip ! — hip — ” 

“ Go  on,  Patterson !”  cried  Lady  Corys- 
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ton,  again  knocking  sharply  at  the  front 
window  of  the  open  landaulette.  The 
crowd  cheered  and  laughed  in  good- 
humored  triumph;  the  chauffeur  hooted 
violently,  and  those  nearest  the  motor 
fled  with  shrieks  and  jeers;  Lady  Corys- 
ton  sat  in  pale  endurance.  At  last  the 
way  was  clear,  and  the  motor  shot  for- 
ward. Coryston  stepped  back  to  the  table 
and  resumed  his  speech  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

“ Infamous ! Outrageous  1” 

The  words  formed  themselves  on  Lady 
Coryston's  angry  lips.  So  the  plot  in 
which  she  had  always  refused  to  believe 
had  actually  been  carried  through!  That 
woman  on  the  platform  was  no  doubt 
the  butler's  daughter,  the  miserly  spin- 
ster who  had  guarded  her  Naboth's  vine- 
yard against  all  purchasers  for  twenty 
years.  Coryston  had  squared  her,  and  in 
a few  months  the  Baptist  Chapel  his 
mother  had  staved  off  till  now  would  be 
flaunting  it  in  the  village. 

And  this  was  Coryston's  doing.  What 
taste — what  feeling!  A mother! — to  be 
so  treated!  By  the  time  she  reached  her 
own  sitting  - room  Lady  Coryston  was 
very  near  a womanish  weeping.  She  sat 
silently  there  awhile,  in  the  falling  dusk, 
forcing  back  her  self-control,  making  her- 
self think  of  the  next  day,  the  arrival 
of  the  Glenwilliams,  and  how  she  would 
need  all  her  strength  and  a clear  head  to 
go  through  with  what  she  meant  to  do — 
more  important,  that,  than  this  trumpery 
business  in  the  village! 

A sound  of  footsteps  roused  her  from 
her  thoughts,  and  she  perceived  Marcia 
outside,  coming  back  through  the  trees 
to  the  house.  Marcia  was  singing  in  a 
low  voice  as  she  came.  She  had  taken 
off  her  hat,  which  swung  in  her  left  hand, 
and  her  dark  curls  blew  about  her  charm- 
ing face.  The  evening  light  seemed  to 
halo  and  caress  her;  and  her  mother 
thought,  “ She  has  just  parted  from  Ed- 
ward !"  A kind  of  jealousy  of  her  daughter 
for  one  strange  moment  possessed  her — 
jealousy  of  youth  and  love  and  opening 
life.  She  felt  herself  thwarted  and  for- 
gotten ; her  sons  were  all  against  her, 
and  her  daughter  had  no  need  of  her. 
The  memory  of  her  own  courting  days 
came  back  upon  her,  a rare  experience ! — 
and  she  was  conscious  of  a dull  longing 
for  the  husband  who  had  humoted  her 


every  wish — save  one;  had  been  proud  of 
her  cleverness  and  indolently  glad  of  her 
activity.  Yet  when  she  thought  of  him, 
it  was  to  see  him  as  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, during  those  long  last  hours  of  obsti- 
nate silence,  when  his  soul  gave  no  sign 
to  hers,  before  the  end. 

Marcia's  state  and  Marcia's  feelings 
meanwhile  were  by  no  means  so  simple 
as  her  mother  imagined.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed, indeed,  by  the  interest  and  ex- 
citement of  her  engagement.  She  could 
never  forget  Newbury ; his  influence 
mingled  with  every  action  and  thought 
of  her  day;  and  it  was  much  more  than 
an  influence  of  sex  and  passion.  They 
had  hardly,  indeed,  been  engaged  a few 
days  before  Marcia  had  instinctively 
come  to  look  upon  their  love  as  a kind 
of  huge  and  fascinating  adventure. 
Where  would  it  lead  ? — how  would  it  work 
out  ? She  was  conscious  always  of  the 
same  conflicting  impulses  of  submission 
and  revolt,  the  same  alternations  of  trust 
and  resentment.  In  order  not  to  be 
crushed  by  the  strength  of  his  character, 
she  had  brought  up  against  him  from 
the  very  beginning  the  weapons  of  her 
young  beauty,  carrying  out  what  she  had 
dimly  conceived,  even  on  the  first  day 
of  their  betrothal.  The  wonder  of  that 
perpetual  contrast  between  the  natural 
sweetness  of  his  temperament  and  the 
sternness  with  which  he  controlled  and 
disciplined  his  life  never  ceased  to  affect 
her.  His  fierce  judgment  of  opinions — 
his  bitter  judgment,  often,  of  men — re- 
pelled and  angered  her.  She  rose  in 
revolt,  protesting;  only  to  be  made  to 
feel  that  in  such  bitterness  or  such  fierce- 
ness there  was  nothing  personal  what- 
ever. He  was  but  a soldier  under  orders, 
mysterious  orders;  moved  by  forces  she 
only  faintly  perceived.  Once  or  twice 
during  the  fortnight  it  was  as  though  a 
breath  of  something  infinitely  icy  and 
remote  blew  across  their  relation;  nor 
was  it  till,  some  years  afterward,  she 
read  Madame  Perrier's  life  of  her  brother, 
Blaise  Pascal,  that  she  understood  in 
some  small  degree  what  it  had  meant. 

And  just  as  some  great  physical  and 
mental  demand  may  bring  out  undreamed 
of  powers  in  a man  or  woman,  so  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  demand  made  by 
such  a personality  as  Newbury.  Marcia 
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rose  in  stature  as  she  tried  to  meet  it. 
She  was  braced,  exalted.  Her  usual  ego- 
tisms and  arrogancies  fell  away  ashamed. 
She  breathed  a diviner  air;  and  life  ran, 
hour  by  hour,  with  a wonderful  intensity, 
though  always  haunted  by  a sense  of 
danger  she  could  not  explain.  Newbury’s 
claim  upon  her,  indeed,  was  soon  re- 
vealed as  the  claim  of  lover,  master, 
friend,  in  one;  his  love  infused  some- 
thing testing  and  breathless  into  every 
hour  of  every  day  they  were  together. 

On  the  actual  day  of  the  Martover 
meeting,  Marcia  was  left  alone  at  Gorys- 
ton.  Newbury  had  gone  — reluctantly 
for  once — to  a diocesan  meeting  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  county.  Lady  Corys- 
ton,  whose  restlessness  was  evident,  had 
driven  to  inspect  a new  farm  some  miles 
off,  and  was  to  take  informal  dinner  on 
her  way  back  with  her  agent,  Mr.  Page, 
and  his  wife — a house  in  which  she  might 
reckon  on  the  latest  gossip  about  the 
Chancellor’s  visit  and  the  great  meeting 
for  which  special  trains  were  being  run 
from  town;  and  strangers  were  pouring 
into  the  district. 

Marcia  spent  the  day  in  writing  let- 
ters of  thanks  for  wedding-presents,  and 
sheets  of  instructions  to  Waggin,  who 
had  been  commandeered  long  before  this, 
and  was  now  hard  at  work  in  town  on 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  sorely 
hampered  the  while  by  Lady  Coryston’s 
absence  from  the  scene.  Then,  after  giv- 
ing some  last  thoughts  to  her  actual 
wedding-dress,  the  bride-elect  wandered 
into  the  rose-garden  and  strolled  about 
aimlessly  gathering,  till  her  hands  were 
full  of  blooms;  her  thoughts  meanwhile 
running  like  a mill-race  over  the  im- 
mediate past  and  the  immediate  future. 
This  one  day’s  separation  from  New- 
bury had  had  a curious  effect.  She 
had  missed  him  sharply;  yet  at  the  same 
time  she  had  been  conscious  of  a sort 
of  relief  from  strain,  a slackening  of  the 
mental  and  moral  muscles  which  had 
been  strangely  welcome. 

Presently  she  saw  Lester  coming  from 
the  house,  holding  up  a note. 

“I  came  to  bring  you  this.  It  seems 
to  want  an  answer.”  He  approached  her, 
his  eyes  betraying  the  pleasure  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  her  among  the  roses,  in 
her  delicate  white  dress,  under  the  eve- 
ning sky.  He  had  scarcely  seen  her  of 


late,  and  in  her  happiness  and  preoccupa- 
tion she  seemed  at  last  to  have  practically 
forgotten  his  presence  in  the  house. 

She  opened  the  note,  and  as  6be  read 
it  Lester  was  dismayed  to  see  a look 
of  consternation  blotting  the  brightness 
from  her  face. 

“ I must  have  the  small  motor  — at 
once ! Can  you  order  it  for  me  ?” 

“Certainly.  You  want  it  directly?” 

“Directly.  Please  hurry  theml”  And 
dropping  the  roses,  without  a thought, 
on  the  ground,  and  gathering  up  her 
white  skirts,  she  ran  toward  one  of  the 
side  doors  of  the  facade  which  led  to  her 
room.  Lester  lifted  the  fragrant  mass  of 
flowers  she  had  left  scattered  on  the 
grass  and  carried  them  in.  What  could 
be  the  matter? 

He  saw  to  the  motor’s  coming  round, 
and  when  a few  minutes  later  he  had 
placed  her  in  it,  cloaked  and  veiled,  be 
asked  her  anxiously  if  he  could  not  do 
anything  to  help  her,  and  what  he  should 
say  to  Lady  Coryston  on  her  return. 

“ I have  left  a note  for  my  mother. 
Please  tell  Sir  Wilfrid  I sha’n’t  be  here 
for  dinner.  No  — thank  you!  — thank 
you!  I must  go  myself!”  Then,  to  the 
chauffeur,  “ Redcross  Farm!  — as  quick 
as  you  can !” 

Lester  was  left  wondering.  Some  new 
development  of  the  Betts  trouble?  After 
a few  minutes’  thought  he  went  toward 
the  smoking-room  in  search  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Bury. 

Meanwhile  Marcia  was  speeding  through 
the  summer  countiy,  where  the  hay  har- 
vest was  beginning  and  the  fields  were 
still  full  of  folk.  The  day  had  been 
thunderously  fine,  with  threats  of  change. 
Broad  streaks  of  light  and  shadow  lay 
on  the  shorn  grass;  children  were  tum- 
bling in  the  swathes,  and  a cheerful  mur- 
mur of  voices  rose  on  the  evening  air. 
But  Marcia  could  only  think  of  the  note 
she  still  held  in  her  hand. 

“ Can  you  come  and  see  me  ? — to-night 
— at  once?  Don’t  bring  anybody.  I am 
alarmed  about  my  husband.  Mr.  Edward 
is  away  till  to-morrow. 

“Alice  Betts.” 

This  sudden  appeal  to  her  had  pro- 
duced in  Marcia  a profound  intensity 
of  feeling.  She  thought  of  Coryston’s 
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“ Take  care  I”  and  trembled.  Edward 
would  not  be  home  till  the  following  day. 
She  must  act  alone  — help  alone.  The 
thought  braced  her  will.  Her  mother 
would  be  no  use — but  she  wished  she  had 
thought  of  asking  Sir  Wilfrid  to  come 
with  her.  . . . 

The  car  turned  into  the  field  lane  lead- 
ing to  the  farm.  The  wind  had  strength- 
ened, and  during  all  the  latter  part  of 
her  drive  heavy  clouds  had  been  rising 
from  the  west  and  massing  themselves 
round  the  declining  sun.  The  quality 
of  the  light  had  changed,  and  the  air 
had  grown  colder. 

44  Looks  like  a storm,  miss,”  said  the 
young  chauffeur,  a lad  just  promoted  to 
driving,  and  the  son  of  the  Coryston  head 
gardener.  As  he  spoke,  a man  came  out 
of  a range  of  buildings  on  the  farther 
side  of  a field,  and  paused  to  look  at  the 
motor.  He  was  carrying  something  in 
his  arms — Marcia  thought,  a lamb.  The 
sight  of  the  lady  in  the  car  seemed  to 
excite  his  astonishment,  but  after  a mo- 
ment or  two’s  observation  he  turned 
abruptly  round  the  comer  of  the  build- 
ing behind  him  and  disappeared. 

44  That’s  the  place,  miss,  where  they 
try  all  the  new  foods,”  the  chauffeur 
continued,  eagerly,  44  and  that’s  Mr.  Betts. 
He’s  just  wonderful  with  the  beasts.” 

44  You  know  the  farm,  Jackson?” 

44  Oh,  father’s  great  friends  with  Mr. 
Betts,”  said  the  youth,  proudly.  44  And 
Fve  often  come  over  with  him  of  a Sun- 
day. Mr.  Betts  is  a very  nice  gentleman. 
He’ll  show  you  everything.” 

At  which  point,  however,  with  a con- 
scious look  and  a blush,  the  young  man 
fell  silent.  Marcia  wondered  how  much 
he  knew.  Probably  not  much  less  than 
she  did,  considering  the  agitation  in  the 
neighborhood. 

They  motored  slowly  toward  the  farm- 
house, an  old  building  with  modem  addi- 
tions and  a small  garden  round  it,  stand- 
ing rather  nakedly  on  the  edge  of  the 
famous  checkered  field,  a patchwork  quilt 
of  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  which  Mar- 
cia had  often  passed  on  her  drives  with- 
out understanding  in  the  least  what  it 
meant.  About  a stone’s- throw  from  the 
front  door  rose  a substantial  one-storied 
building,  and  seeing  Miss  Coryston  glance 
at  it  curiously,  Jackson  was  again  eager 
to  explain. 


44  That’s  the  laboratory,  miss.  His 
lordship  built  that  six  years  ago.  And 
last  year  there  was  a big  meeting  here. 
Father  and  I come  over  to  the  speeches — 
and  they  gave  Mr.  Betts  a gold  medal — 
and  there  was  an  American  gentleman 
who  spoke — and  he  said  as  how  this  place 
of  Mr.  Betts — next  to  that  place,  Har- 
penden  way — Rothamsted,  I think  they 
call  it — was  most  ’ighly  thought  of  in 
the  States — and  Mr.  Betts  had  done  fine. 
And  that’s  the  cattle  station  over  there, 
miss,  where  they  fattens  ’em  and  weighs 
’em.  And  down  there’s  the  drainage- 
field  where  they  gathers  all  the  water 
that’s  been  through  the  crops,  when 
they’ve  manured  ’em — and  the  mangel- 
field— and— ” 

44  Mind  that  gate,  Jackson,”  said  Marcia. 
The  youth,  silenced,  looked  to  his  steering, 
and  brought  the  motor  up  safely  to  the- 
door  of  the  farm. 

A rather  draggled  maid  - servant  an- 
swered Marcia’s  ring,  examined  her  fur- 
tively, and  showed  her  into  the  little 
drawing-room.  Marcia  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, looking  out.  She  saw  the  motor 
disappearing  toward  the  garage  which 
she  understood  was  to  be  found  some- 
where on  the  premises.  The  storm  was 
drawing  nearer;  the  rising  grounds  to 
the  west  were  in  black  shadow,  but  on 
the  fields  and  scattered  buildings  in  front 
wild  gleams  were  striking  now  here,  now 
there.  How  trim  everything  was  I — how 
solid  and  prosperous!  The  great  cattle- 
shed,  on  the  one  hand;  the  sheep  station 
on  the  other,  with  pens  and  hurdles — 
the  fine  stone-built  laboratory — the  fields 
stretching  to  the  distance. 

She  turned  to  the  room  in  which  she 
stood.  Nothing  trim  or  solid  there!  A 
foundation,  indeed,  of  simple  things,  the 
chairs  and  tables  of  a bachelor’s  room, 
over  which  a tawdry  taste  had  gone  riot- 
ing. Draperies  of  44  art  ” muslin ; photo- 
graphs in  profusion — of  ladies  in  very 
low  dresses  and  affected  poses,  with  names 
and  affectionate  messages  written  across 
the  comers;  a multitude  of  dingy  knick- 
knacks  ; above  the  mantelpiece  a large 
colored  photograph  of  Mrs.  Betts  herself 
as  Ariel ; clothes  lying  about ; muddy 
shoes;  the  remains  of  a meal: — Marcia 
looked  at  the  medley  with  quick  repul- 
sion, the  wave  of  feeling  dropping. 

The  door  opened.  A small  figure  in  a 
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black  <irc«  entered  softly,  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  and  stood  looking  at  Miss 
Cory- ton.  Marcia  wa^  at  first  bewildered. 
She  had  only  seen  Mrs.  Betts  once  be- 
fore. in  her  outdoor  things,  and  the  im- 
pre--ion  1'ft  had  been  of  a red  - eyed, 
disheveled,  excitable  woman,  dressed  in 
shabby  finery,  the  sort  of  person  who 
would  naturally  possess  such  a sitting- 
room  as  that  in  which  they  stood.  And 
here  was  a woman  austerely  simple  in 
dress  and  calm  in  manner!  The  black 
gown,  without  an  ornament  of  any  kind, 
showed  the  still  lovely  curves  of  the  slight 
body  and  the  whiteness  of  the  arms  and 
hand**.  The  face  was  quiet,  of  a dead 
pallor;  the  hair,  gathered  loosely  to- 
gether and  held  in  place  by  a couple  of 
combs,  was  predominantly  gray,  and  there 
had  been  no  effort  this  time  to  disguise 
the  bareness  of  the  temples  or  the  fresh 
signs  of  age  graven  round  eyes  and  lips. 

For  the  first  time  the  quick  sense  of 
the  girl  perceived  that  Mrs.  Betts  was  or 
had  been  a beautiful  woman.  By  what 
dramatic  instinct  did  she  thus  present 
herself  for  this  interview*?  A wretched 
actress  on  the  boards,  did  she  yet  possess 
some  subtle  perception  which  came  into 
play  at  this  crisis  of  her  own  personal 
life? 

“ It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come, 
M iss  Coryston.”  She  pushed  forward 
a chair.  “ Won’t*  you  sit  down?  I’m 
ashamed  of  this  room.  I apologize  for 
it.”  She  looked  round  it  with  a gesture 
of  weary  disgust,  and  then  at  Marcia, 
who  stood  in  flushed  agitation,  the  heavy 
cloak  she  had  worn  in  the  motor  falling 
back  from  her  shoulders  and  her  white 
dress,  the  blue  motor -veil  framing  the 
brilliance  of  her  eyes  and  cheeks. 

“ I mustn’t  sit  down,  thank  you  — I 
can’t  stay  long,”  said  the  girl,  hurriedly. 
“ Will  you  tell  me  why  you  sent  for  me? 
I came  at  once.  But  my  mother,  when 
she  comes  home,  will  wonder  where  I am.” 

Without  answering  immediately,  Mrs. 
Betts  moved  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  darkening  landscape  and  the 
trees,  already  bending  to  the  gusts  which 
precede  the  storm. 

“ Did  you  see  my  husband  as  you 
come?”  she  asked,  turning  slightly. 

“Yes.  He  was  carrying  something. 
He  saw  me,  but  I don’t  think  he  knew 
who  I was.” 


" He  never  came  home  last  night  at 
ail.”  said  Mrs.  Betts,  looking  away  again 
out  of  window.  ~ He  wandered  about 
the  fields  and  the  sheds  all  night.  I 
looked  out  just  as  it  was  getting  light, 
and  saw  him  walking  about  among  the 
wheat-plots,  sometimes  stopping  to  look, 
and  sometimes  making  a note  in  his 
pocket-book,  as  he  does  when  he’s  going 
his  rounds.  And  at  four  o’clock,  when  I 
looked  again,  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
cattle-shed,  with  something  in  his  hand, 
which  he  took  into  the  laboratory.  I 
saw  him  unlock  the  door  of  the  laboratory, 
and  I bent  out  of  my  window  and  tried 
to  call  him.  But  he  never  looked  my 
way,  and  he  stayed  there  till  the  sun  was 
up.  Then  I saw  him  again  outside,  and 
I went  out  and  brought  him  in.  But  he 
wouldn’t  take  any  rest  even  then.  He 
went  into  the  office  and  began  to  write. 
I took  him  some  tea,  and  then — ” 

The  speakers  white  face  quivered  for 
the  first  time.  She  came  to  Marcia  and 
laid  both  hands  on  the  girl’s  arm. 

“ He  told  me  he  was  losing  his  memory 
and  his  mind.  He  thought  he  had  never 
quite  got  over  his  illness  before  he  went 
to  Colwyn  Bay  — and  now  it  was  this 
trouble  which  had  done  for  him.  He  had 
told  Mr.  Edward  he  would  go  to  Canada 
— but  he  knew  he  never  should.  They 
wouldn’t  want  a inan  so  broken  up.  He 
could  never  begin  any  new  work — his  life 
was  all  in  this  place.  So  then — ” 

The  tears  began  quietly  to  overflow 
the  large  brown  eyes  looking  into  Mar- 
cia’s. Mrs.  Betts  took  no  notice  of  them. 
They  fell  on  the  bosom  of  her  dress; 
and  presently  Marcia  timidly  put  up  her 
own  handkerchief  and  wiped  them  away 
unheeded. 

“ So  then  I told  him  I had  better  go. 
I had  brought  him  nothing  but  trouble, 
and  I wasn’t  worth  it.  He  was  angry 
with  me  for  saying  it.  I should  never 
leave  him — never,  he  said — but  I must 
go  away  then  because  he  had  letters  to 
write.  And  I was  just  going  when  he 
came  after  me,  and — and — he  took  me 
in  his  arms  and  carried  me  up-stairs  and 
laid  me  on  the  bed  and  covered  me  up 
warmly.  Then  he  stayed  a little  while 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  looking  at  me,  and 
saying  queer  things  to  himself — and  at 
last  he  went  down-stairs.  . . . All  day  he 
has  been  out  and  about  the  farm.  He 
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has  never  spoken  to  me.  The  men  say  in  her  monologue  till  now,  this  rang 
he’s  so  strange — they  don’t  like  to  leave  fiercely  true. 

him  alone  — but  he  drives  them  away  “ Haven’t  I good  reason  ?” — her  hand9 
when  they  go  to  speak  to  him.  And  when  clenched  at  the  words.  “ It’s  that  which 
he  didn’t  come  in  all  day  I sat  down  has  come  between  us,  as  well  as  the  farm, 
and  wrote  to  you — ” * Since  he’s  been  back  here  it’s  the  old 

She  paused,  mechanically  running  her  ideas  that  have  got  hold  of  him  again, 
little  hand  up  and  down  the  front  of  He  thinks  he’s  in  mortal  sin — he  thinks 
Marcia’s  cloak.  he’s  damned — and  yet  he  won’t — he  can’t 

— “ I don’t  know  anybody  here.  John’s  give  me  up.  My  poor  old  John!  We 
lots  of  friends  — but  they’re  not  my  were  so  happy  those  few  weeks!  — why 
friends  — and  even  when  they’re  sorry  couldn’t  they  leave  us  alone  1 That  hard 
for  us — they  know — what  I’ve  done — and  old  man,  Lord  William! — and  Mr.  Ed- 
they  don’t  want  to  have  much  to  do  with  ward! — who’s  got  you — and  everything 
me.  You  said  you’d  speak  for  us  to  Mr.  he  wants  besides  in  the  world!  There — 
Edward — and  I know  you  did — Mr.  Ed-  now  I suppose  you’ll  turn  against  me, 
ward  told  John  so.  You’ve  been  kinder  to  too!” 

me  than  any  one  else  here.  So  I just  She  stood  superbly  at  bay,  her  little 
wanted  to  tell  you — what  I’m  going  to  body  drawn  up  against  the  wall,  her  head 
do.  I’m  going  away  — I’m  going  right  thrown  back.  To  her  own  dismay,  Mar- 
away.  John  won’t  know,  nobody  ’ll  know  cia  found  herself  sobbing  — against  her 
where  I’m  gone.  But  I want  you  to  tell  will. 

Mr.  Newbury — and  get  him  and  Lord  “ I’m  not  against  you.  You’ll  see.  I’ll 
William  to  be  kind  to  John  — as  they  go  again  to  Mr.  Newbury — ” 
used  to  be.  He’ll  get  over  it — by  and  by !”  “ Hush !”  said  Mrs.  Betts,  suddenly, 

Then,  straightening  herself,  she  drew  springing  forward;  “ there  he  is!”  And, 
herself  away.  trembling  all  over,  she  pointed  to  the 

“ I’m  not  going  to  the  Sisterhood !”  figure  of  her  husband,  standing  just  out- 
she  said,  defiantly.  “I’d  sooner  die!  side  the  window.  Hi9  expression  sent  a 
You  may  tell  Mr.  Newbury  I’ll  live  my  shudder  through  Marcia.  He  seemed  to 
own  life — and  I’ve  got  my  boy.  John  be  looking  at  them  — and  yet  not  con- 
won’t  find  me — I’ll  take  care  of  that.  But  scious  of  them ; his  tired  eyes  met  hers, 
if  I’m  not  fit  for  decent  people  to  touch — and  made  no  sign.  With  a slight,  puzzled 
there’s  plenty  like  me.  I’ll  not  cringe  to  gesture  he  turned  away,  back  into  the 
anybody — I’ll  go  where  I’m  welcome.  So  pelting  rain,  his  shoulders  bent,  his  step 
now  you  understand,  don’t  you,  what  I faltering  and  slow. 

wanted  to  ask  you?”  “Oh,  go  after  him!”  said  Marcia,  im- 

“ No,  indeed,  I don’t,”  cried  Marcia,  ploringly.  “Don’t  trouble  about  me! 
in  distress.  “ And  you  won’t — you  sha’n’t  I’ll  find  the  motor.  Go!  Take  my 
do  anything  so  mad!  Please — please,  be  cloak!”  She  would  have  wrapped  it 
patient!  I’ll  go  again  to  Mr.  Newbury,  round  Mrs.  Betts  and  pushed  her  to  the 
I shall  see  him  to-morrow !”  door.  But  the  woman  stopped  her. 

Mrs.  Betts  shook  her  head.  “ No  use — “ No  good.  He  wouldn’t  listen  to  me. 

no  use ! It’s  the  only  thing  to  do  for  me  to  I’ll  get  one  of  the  men  to  bring  him  in. 
take  myself  off.  And  no  one  can  stop  it.  And  the  servant  ’ll  go  for  your  motor.” 
If  you  were  to  tell  John  now  just  what  She  went  out  of  the  room  to  give  the 
Pve  said,  it  wouldn’t  make  any  difference,  order,  and  came  back.  Then  she  saw 
He  couldn’t  stop  me.  I’m  going! — that’s  Marcia  under  the  storm-light,  standing 
settled.  But  he  sha’n’t  go.  He’s  got  to  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  strug- 
take  up  his  work  here  again.  And  Mr.  gling  with  her  tears;  she  suddenly  fell 
Edward  must  persuade  him  — and  look  on  her  knees  beside  the  girl,  embracing 
after  him — and  watch  him.  What’s  their  her  dress,  with  stifled  sobs  and  inartic- 
religion  good  for  if  it  can’t  do  that?  ulate  words  of  thanks. 

Oh,  how  I hate  their  religion !”  “Make  them  do  something  for  John. 

Her  eyes  lit  up  with  passion;  whatever  It  doesn’t  matter  about  me.  Let  them 
touch  of  acting  there  might  have  been  comfort  John!  Then  I’ll  forgive  them.” 

[to  be  continued.] 
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In  the  Anchor-watch 

BY  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


THE  battle  fleet,  that  day  home  from 
foreign  waters,  now  lay,  within  a 
mile  - square,  emblazoned  quad- 
rangle, to  placid  moorings  in  the  bay. 

Wickett  had  been  silently  observing, 
from  the  after-bridge  of  his  own  ship,  the 
night  life  of  the  fleet,  but  when  from 
some  happy  quarter  - deck  to  windward 
there  floated  down  the  opening  strains 
of  a mellow  folk-song,  he  lifted  his  chin 
from  arms  crossed  on  the  bridge  top- 
rail  to  say  to  his  shore-going  friend  be- 
side him,  “ Were  you  ever  able  to  listen 
to  a ship’s  band  over  water,  Carlin,  and 
not  get  to  feeling  homesick  ?” 

“Still  the  kid,  aren’t  you?  How  can 
you  be  homesick  and  you  home?” 

“ I’m  not  home ; not  yet.” 

Just  below  them  the  officer  of  the  deck 
was  roaming  the  quarter-deck.  A ship’s 
messenger  stepped  up  to  him,  saluted, 
and  said,  smartly,  “Two  bells,  sir.” 

“Strike  ’em,”  came  the  sharp  order; 
and  as  the  two  bells  were  striking,  from 
other  ships,  from  windward  and  leeward, 
came  also  the  quick,  sharp-toned  double 
stroke. 

“ Why,”  asked  Carlin,  “ couldn’t  they 
strike  those  two  bells  without  bothering 
that  deck  officer?” 

“ Regulations.” 

“ They’re  the  devil,  those  regulations, 
Wickett.” 

“ Worse,  sometimes.  You  can  steer 
clear  of  the  devil  if  you  want  to.”  He 
paused.  “ And  yet  it  would  soon  be  a 
devil  of  a service  without  ’em.” 

A seaman  of  the  watch  stepped  up  to 
the  officer  of  the  deck  and  saluting,  said, 
“ Anchor  lights  burning  bright,  sir.” 

A man  in  a chief  petty  officer’s  uni- 
form next  saluted  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
whereupon  Wickett  sat  up.  “ I suspect, 
Carlin,  and  surely  I hope,  that  that  man’s 
got  a message  for  me.  He’s  our  wireless 
operator.” 

“ You’ll  find  Mr.  Wickett  on  the  after- 
bridge,” they  heard  the  officer  of  the 
deck  say;  and  the  wireless  man  came 


up  the  bridge  ladder  and  saluted : “ Mr. 
Wickett.” 

“ Yes.  You  raised  the  Clermont,  Wes- 
son?” Wickett’s  voice  was  eagerly  an- 
ticipatory. 

“ No,  sir,  I could  not.  She  has  no 
wireless.  But  I raised  the  Cape  station, 
and  they  told  me  that  she  passed  there 
on  schedule  time.” 

“On  time?  Good  work!  That’s  all, 
Wesson.  Thank  you.” 

“ Were  you  expecting  somebody  on  the 
Clermont?”  asked  Carlin,  when  the  wire- 
less man  had  gone. 

“ Not  really  expecting.  My  home  is  a 
thousand  miles  from  here,  and  my  pay 
won’t  allow  of  my  family  traveling 
around  to  meet  me.  But  I like  to  dream 
of  rosy  possibilities;  don’t  you?” 

A cool  night  breeze  was  blowing. 
Wickett  bared  his  head  to  it.  Presently 
he  began  to  hum : 

“ And  it’s,  O you  little  baby  boy. 
A-dancing  on  my  knee — 

Will  it  be  a belted  charger 
Or  a heaving  deck  to  sea? 

Is’t  to  be  the  serried  pennants. 

Or  the  rolling  blue  na-vee? 

Or  is’t  to  be — ” 

He  turned  to  Carlin.  “ When  I hear  my- 
self singing  that,  in  my  own  quarters 
ashore,  then  I know  I’m  home — and  not 
before.” 

He  set  to  humming  softly  again  : 

“ And  it's,  O you  little  baby  girl, 
Athwart  your  mother’s  lap—” 

Suddenly  he  asked,  “ Were  you  ever  away 
from  home  sixteen  months?” 

Carlin  emphatically  shook  his  head. 
“ No,  sir.  A year  once.  And  I don’t 
want  to  be  that  long  away  again.  Were 
you,  before  this  cruise?” 

“Five  years  one  time.” 

“ Pretty  tough,  that.” 

“ Tough  ? More  — inhuman.  A man 
can  get  fat  on  war,  but  five  years  from 
your  family — !”  He  raised  his  face  to 
the  stars  and  whoofed  his  despair  of  it. 
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“ My  year  away  from  home,”  said  Car- 
lin, though  not  immediately,  “ was  in 
the  Philippines — where  I first  met  you — 
remember?  The  night  you  landed  from 
the  little  tug  you  were  in  command  of 
and  a bunch  of  us — war  correspondents 
we  called  ourselves  — were  gathered 
around  a big  fire.” 

Wickett  nodded.  “I  remember.  And 
pretty  blue,  was  I?” 

“Not  at  first.  I thought  you  were  the 
most  care-free  kid  I’d  met  in  months  as 
you  sat  there  telling  about  the  funny 
things  that  had  happened  to  you  and 
your  little  war  tugboat.  But  toward 
morning,  with  only  the  two  of  us  awake, 
I remember  you  as  possibly  the  most 
melancholy  young  naval  officer  I’d  ever 
met.  You  started  to  tell  what  a tough 
life  the  navy  was  for  the  home-loving 
officer  or  man,  and  I was  specially  inter- 
ested in  that,  for  I had  a ten-year-old 
nephew  who  at  that  age,  even  as  he  does 
now,  wanted  to  be  a naval  officer,  but 
before  you  could  tell  me  half  what  I 
wanted  to  hear,  reveille  blew  the  camp 
awake,  and  you  went  back  to  your  little 
war-boat.” 

Wickett  smiled,  though  not  too  buoy- 
antly, as  he  said:  “Well,  on  my  next 
cruise  to  the  East  I could  have  added 
a chapter  to  the  story  I might  have  told 
you  by  that  overnight  camp-fire.  I will 
now — but  wait.” 

A ship’s  messenger  was  saluting  the 
officer  of  the  deck.  “ Taps,  sir.” 

“ Tell  the  bugler  to  sound  taps,”  was 
the  brisk  command. 

The  ship’s  bugler  had  already  taken 
position,  heels  together  and  facing  sea- 
ward, in  the  superstructure  bulkhead 
doorway.  Looking  straight  down,  Wick- 
ett and  Carlin  could  see  him,  as,  shoul- 
ders lifting  and  blouse  expanding,  he  put 
his  lungs  into  the  call.  From  other  ships, 
as  he  called,  it  was  coming  also  — the 
long-noted,  melancholy  good  night  of  the 
war  legions. 

When  the  last  lingering  note  drooped 
out,  only  one  ship,  and  she  a far-away 
one,  remained.  From  her,  on  the  wings 
of  the  night  breeze,  the  last  notes  drifted 
gently,  sweetly,  lonesomely  to  them. 

“What  was  keeping  me  walking  the 
deck  or  sitting  up  around  camp  - fires 
nights  in  the  Philippines  wasn’t  Fili- 
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pinos,”  began  Wickett.  “I’d  been  in  the 
East  a year  that  time  we  met,  and  I put 
in  another  year  on  top  of  that  in  China. 
A terrible  two  years.  But  even  two  years 
in  the  East  with  your  heart  at  home 
must  have  an  ending.  After  all,  the 
earth  can  only  revolve  so  many  days  in 
one  year,  though  at  times  I used  to  be- 
lieve she’d  quit  revolving  altogether,  had 
stopped  dead,  was  only  marking  time — 
specially  nights  — and  that  the  astro- 
nomical sharps  weren’t  onto  her  changes. 
However,  at  last  she’d  rolled  her  sun  up 
and  her  sun  down  the  necessary  seven 
hundred  and  odd  times,  and  I was  headed 
for  home.  # 

“ I went  out  a middy  and  came  back 
an  ensign — which  is  very  important,  be- 
cause while  an  ensign  may  not  rate  many 
high  rights  in  the  service,  he  does  rate 
a leave  of  absence.  And  wThen  my  leave 
came  I flew  across  the  bay  to  the  fort, 
where  Colonel  Blenner,  Doris’s  father, 
was  commandant.  And  on  the  way  over 
I had  a thousand  visions,  dreams,  hopes, 
with,  of  course,  a million  misgivings, 
fears,  doubts,  and  so  on. 

“ When  I met  her  I set  it  down  right 
away  that  my  misgivings  had  come  true. 
A fleet  of  young  artillery  officers  were 
maneuvering  within  shelling  range  of 
her,  and  while  I didn’t  expect  her  to 
bound  half-way  across  the  drill  - ground 
and  throw  her  arms  around  my  neck  or 
anything  like  that,  because  she  wasn’t 
the  bounding  - down  and  throwing  - her- 
arms-around-your-neck  sort  of  a girl,  what 
I did  rather  hope  for  was  that  after  a 
polite  little  interval  she’d  turn  the  red- 
caped  chaps  adrift  and  say,  1 Come  on, 
Dick,  let’s  sit  down  here  in  the  corner 
by  ourselves  and  have  a good  talk,’  and 
perhaps  later,  before  the  evening  got  too 
old,  go  for  a stroll  on  the  long  walk,  same 
as  she  used  to. 

“ But  she  didn’t  turn  any  of  them 
loose.  She  kept  them  all  about  her 
while  she  drew  me  into  the  middle  of 
them;  but  poor  me  who’d  had  no  service 
at  all  in  the  civilized  ports,  and  hadn’t 
seen  more  than  a dozen  white  women  in 
the  whole  two  years  I’d  been  gone,  and 
of  that  dozen  had  spoken  to  only  three — 
these  artillery  chaps,  they  made  me  feel 
like  a six-pound  shell  in  a big  turret 
magazine.  Any  one  of  them  could  talk  the 
eye  out  of  my  head  the  best  day  I’d  ever 
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seen.  And  the  day  I came  back  to  her 
wasn’t  the  best  day  I’d  ever  seen — not 
for  talking  purposes.  I looked  at  and 
listened  to  them,  and  kept  saying  to  my- 
self, 4 I wonder  if  you  all  realize  to  what  a 
lucky  lot  you  are  to  be  able  to  stay  all 
the  time  around  where  civilized  women 
live?’  I don't  believe  they  did.  They 
took  everything  as  if  ’twas  no  more  than 
small-arms  ammunition  being  served  out 
to  them. 

44  In  my  room  in  the  hotel  that  night 
I began  to  chart  a few  new  courses  for 
myself.  Before  I’d  left  for  the  East, 
Doris  was  terribly  #young,  and  there’d 
been  no  other  war  heroes  hanging  around. 
She  and  her  mother  were  then  living  in 
a quiet  hotel  near  my  house,  while  her 
father  was  off  on  some  board  mission  in 
the  West.  But  now  it  wasn’t  any  isolated 
little  country  hotel,  but  post  quarters, 
with  her  father  the  commandant,  and  a 
parade  of  young  army  officers  in  and  out 
of  those  quarters,  with  files  of  two  and 
three  stripers  steaming  over  pretty*  reg- 
ularly from  the  navy-yard  across  the  bay. 
And  she  was  two  years  older — a terrible 
advance,  eighteen  to  twenty — and  I’d  been 
two  years  gone. 

44  You  spoke  awhile  ago,  Carlin,  of  what 
a kid  I was,  and  perhaps  I am,  though  I 
think  I’m  an  old,  old  party  myself;  but 
about  the  time  I came  back  from  the 
East  that  first  time  I must  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  a kid.  I know  now  I was. 
I used  to  talk  to  myself  about  things. 
That  night  over  to  the  hotel  near  the 
fort  where  I was  staying  I talked  to  my- 
self in  good  shape.  And  I wound  up  by 
saying:  4 Well,  what  do  you  care?  There 
are  forty  nice  girls  between  this  hotel 
and  the  post.’  But  there  weren’t  forty. 
There  were  a hundred,  as  far  as  that 
went,  but  there  was  only  one  that  I 
wanted  to  see  coming  over  the  side  of. 
my  ship,  and  next  day  when  I saw  her 
again,  that  one  I set  out  to  win.  And  I’m 
not  going  to  give  you  any  history  of  the 
courtship  of  Doris  — I couldn’t  tell  it 
right  if  I wanted  to.  and  I don’t  want 
to;  it’s  our  own  private  story:  but  she 
wasn’t  trifling  when  she  told  me  she’d 
never  forget  me,  before  T went  East.  In 
a week  it  all  came  back,  and  once  more  we 
were  walking  under  tall  pines  and  sailing 
in  a beautiful  bay.  In  another  week  it 
was  as  when  I left  her — I had  hopes. 


“ And  then  came  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  my  leave,  and  as  an  ensign 
doesn’t  rate  any  shore  duty,  I knew  that 
next  day  it  would  have  to  be  back  to  my 
ship  for  me ; though,  she , being  slated 
for  a neighborly  berth  with  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet,  followed  by  winter  drill  in 
the  West  Indies,  I didn’t  feel  too  dis- 
couraged. I’d  be  within  wireless  distance, 
at  least.  But  I didn’t  want  to  go  without 
a promise.  The  night  before,  there  had 
been  a reception  in  her  father’s  quarters 
to  somebody  or  other,  and  I could  never 
get  two  minutes  together  with  her;  but 
when  I left  for  my  hotel  that  night  the 
old  look  was  back  in  her  eyes ; and  this  last 
morning  I left  the  hotel  at  sunrise  and 
went  down  to  the  boat-landing  to  over- 
haul the  little  21-footer  which  I’d  char- 
tered for  the  little  cruise  we’d  planned 
to  take  after  breakfast. 

44 1 went  through  the  post  grounds  to 
get  sight  of  her  window  in  passing,  and 
there  she  was — all  dressed  and  looking  out 
across  the  bay.  4 1 was  just  wondering 
if  you,  too,  would  be  up  early  this  morn- 
ing, Dick,’  she  said.  4 Do  you  think  it 
is  going  to  storm?’  And  I told  her  no, 
and  if  it  did,  what  matter?  And  we  did 
not  wait  until  after  breakfast  for  our 
little  sail  in  the  bay. 

44 1 was  half  hoping  it  would  storm, 
so  I could  show  her  what  I could  do  with 
that  little  boat.  But  there  was  no  storm 
or  anything  like  it.  There  did  come  a 
squall  of  wind,  and  I let  it  come,  wear- 
ing the  boat  around  and  letting  the  main 
sheet  run.  And  she  sizzed.  And  I let 
her  sizz.  Nothing  could  happen.  She 
was  one  of  those  boats  with  a lead  keel 
that  you  couldn’t  capsize,  and  I explained 
that  to  Doris,  while  down  on  her  side  the 
little  boat  tore  a white  path  in  the  blue 
water.  But  her  people  had  been  always 
army  people,  and  she  hadn’t  the  faith  of 
sailors  in  floating  things.  She  clung 
closer  to  me;  and  the  two  of  us  sitting 
together,  and  nothing  to  do  but  watch 
the  boat  go — well,  we  sat  together  and 
let  her  go. 

44  The  breeze  died  down  until  there 
wasn’t  enough  of  it  to  be  called  a breeze, 
but  that  was  no  matter.  We  were  still 
sitting  close  together,  and  while  we  sat 
so  I found  courage  to  tell  her  what  had 
been  flooding  my  heart  through  all  those 
nights  and  days  in  Eastern  waters.  And 
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a gunboat,  as  I was  this  last  time — gone 
for  months  on  it — and,  being  commander, 
was  everywhere  received  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a great  country  by  all  the 
governors  and  top-side  mandarins  along 
the  route — and  they  haven't  our  idea  of 
things;  a lot  of  things  that  seem  wrong 
to  us  seem  all  right  to  them ; they 
mean  no  harm,  they  intend  only  to 
be  courteous  and  complimentary,  and  so 
they  strew  a fellow's  path  with  the  flowers 
of  ease  and  pleasure — if  he  forgets  him- 
self, there's  danger,  Colonel,'  I said.  ‘ I 
sail  at  eight  in  the  morning,  sir.  I'm  to 
be  gone  for  another  two  years  perhaps, 
and,  Colonel,  I want  a home  anchor.' 

“He  said  no  word  till  he  had  finished 
his  cigar.  When  he  does  he  drops  it  at 
his  feet,  steps  on  it  to  put  out  the  light, 
and  says,  ‘ A good  argument  for  yourself, 
Richard,  but  what  of  Doris?' 

“ * Doris  has  probably  done  a lot  of 
thinking  in  the  matter,  sir.  Why  not 
leave  it  to  Doris,  sir?' 

“ ‘ Of  course,'  he  said,  dry  as  powder, 
‘ Doris  would  be  a disinterested  party 
in  this  matter  1' 

“ ‘ Then  leave  it  to  her  mother,  sir.' 

“ ‘ 1 see  neither  logic  nor  prudence  in 
your  argument,  Richard,'  he  answered  at 
last,  ‘ but  I will  leave  it  to  her  mother.' 
And  when  he  said  that  I knew  I had  won, 
for  without  her  ever  telling  me  I felt 
that  her  mother  was  with  us  all  the  time. 
If  I had  told  him  that,  I would  only  have 
been  telling  what  he  already  guessed,  as 
he  told  me  that  same  night  later. 

“ Anyway,  after  a minute  with  Doris 
and  her  mother  I jumped  over  to  the 
hotel,  where  one  of  the  usual  dances 
was  on,  and  from  the  side  of  his  most 
engaging  partner  in  a most  billowy 
waltz  I detached  Shorty  Erroll  to  get 
the  ring  and  the  smaller  stores  for  a 
proper  wedding,  and  then  I went  out 
to  bespeak  my  own  ship's  chaplain.  I 
found  him  lying  in  his  bunk  in  his 
pajamas,  with  a history  of  the  Tunisian 
wars  balanced  on  his  chest  and  a wall- 
light  just  back  of  his  head,  and  he  says, 
‘ Why,  surely,  Dick,'  when  I told  him, 
but  he  had  to  add,  ‘ Though  that  old  sieve 
of  a Bayport  I doubt  will  ever  get  you 
as  far  as  Manila,'  and  then,  carefully 
inserting  a book-mark  into  the  Tunisians, 
he  glides  into  his  uniform  and  comes 
ashore  with  me. 


“ And  without  Doris  even  changing  her 
dress  we  were  married — in  the  colonel's 
quarters,  with  every  officer  and  every 
member  of  every  officer's  family  on  the 
reservation  standing  by.  And  the  women 
said,  ‘How  distressing  to  have  to  leave  in 
the  morning  1'  and  the  men  said,  ‘Tough 
luck,  Dick,'  and  be  sure  I thought  it  was 
tough  luck ; and  it  would  have  been  tough 
luck,  only  by  this  time  the  whole  post 
had  got  busy  and  got  word  to  Washington, 
and  at  eleven  o’clock,  while  we  were  still 
at  the  wedding  supper,  word  came  to 
delay  the  sailing  of  the  gunboat  for 
twenty-four  hours.  And  that  was  fol- 
lowed by  a telegraphic  order  next  morn- 
ing to  haul  the  Bayport  into  dry-dock 
and  overhaul  her.  And — but  wait.” 

Three  bells  were  striking  throughout 
the  fleet.  “ Nine-thirty,”  said  Wickett 
when  all  was  quiet  again.  “ I thought 
I saw  a steamer's  light  beyond  the  break- 
water.” 

Carlin  looked  where  Wickett  pointed. 
“ I don’t.  But  I haven't  your  eyes.  How 
long  was  the  respite?” 

“ In  ten  days  they  had  her  afloat  again. 
I thanked  my  God-given  luck  for  every 
flying  minute  of  those  ten  days.” 

“ And  did  she  live  to  get  to  Manila?” 

“ Oh  yes.  Needed  a little  nursing  in 
heavy  weather,  but  otherwise  she  was  all 
right.” 

“ And  what  of  your  wife  ?” 

“ She  was  to  come  to  me  just  as  soon 
as  I cabled  where  in  the  East  the  gun- 
boat would  fetch  up  for  any  sort  of  a 
stay.  But  I was  never  in  one  spot  for 
long.  We  cruised  from  Vladivostock  to 
Manila  and  back  again,  never  more  than 
a week  in  any  one  place.  Even  so,  as  soon 
as  I'd  saved  enough  out  of  my  ensign's 
pay  she  was  to  come,  and  she  would  have, 
to  meet  me;  but  before  enough  months 
of  saving  had  passed  she  wrote  me  the 
word  which  forbade  it.  There  was  a baby 
coming,  and  then  I wouldn't  have  let 
her  come.  I did  not  want  her  jumping 
from  port  to  port  in  foreign  waters  before 
the  baby  was  born,  and  she  would  soon 
be  needing  every  cent  of  ray  ensign's  pay 
that  I could  save. 

“ And  the  months  rolled  around,  and 
the  cable  came  which  told  that  the  baby 
had  come,  and  that  Doris  and  everything 
was  fine;  and  I was  as  happy  as  a man 
could  be  with  a wife  and  a baby  he  was 
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two- humimi-yard  home- hound  poninmi  arrived  frnm  the  STorth  with  or- 

was.  whipping  the  hivi  /<•  irmu  <»ur  triiek.  dor*  to  prove*  *»J  hvtho  Wesi;  Co,vft\  ]T-;dfa 

Thnf  was  after  two  year*  Ami  < fb«>  otfiOi>rs  nlryndy  in  pork  wre 

iiiOit 1 1»3.  4m)  the  first  t.hi rig  1 used  to:  do  urtjyrrd  pf  her.  1 win  pm*  <d  IheoiA 
mfy mornings  after  turning  out,  to  " Cm>d  night  ! But  tbiit.  wa*  u F>U  f 1 

fffjpi  to  the  ealeudur  on  the  wall  pi  uiy  - That's  what  it  wo.-.  But  Urn t\;  the 

romu  ainVldoek  out  that  <b:y%  date  with  • >i  rvi<  »>/' 

$ tot.  mdlemted  ponoil  1M  gm  from  tftp  - And  oouhli/t  yon  i?»;>  tmvfhiy.ic  about 
pti\ -master  for  1 hr* t pqrpr^e  aJomn  imd  h ??* 

o'iiiK  ti'-w  noiiV  wor*.'  hot.*'  >!  \rim5  hphld  ! ytol  I h/oi  n»y  i.rden?. 

WMyknU  stijont,  IIo  romduo‘d  vnuph*  y>f  our  x^w?  a*  o*M\r  to 

•>o  long  that  < 'urMn  livoitgJit  lhaf  -ihiii ':  ..boiijtg  polhru^i^u^r.tlO/yi  a.-?  ’ey  or  tl'io.y  .dh.I  in 
<m**t  bo  tiro  nml.  abrupt  f hough  it  p;  vIh-jj  n\.-  t\  ifh-ui-  ?n\  knouin^;  >:f , .t.fie.y 

fiii-  story.  Tint  if  was  not.  ro^J  tn  ^ roVii-h  in«op{r  hi  Wusiiiutinu-- 

Wb/koM.  \m>  poiutiug  ann**  t)(o  ith}\  -;lmrritn  ohiom.  S«  *n-f..^r  iuibunUbU  AAni- 
The  'ftagyhii>  \\m  jimr  in*'  ordot;-’  u'To.s^rvu-n  -t.o  ‘kur:  drfaobod  and . or- 

N»r  The  sqmoin*?;  t-  pr^pnro'  n»r  p]^p  W*m  ^lrn  t h«uno.  ihn  ho.vt  ?biy‘  n. 
drill.  AuU  thori>  to  hv*  n ^jaroHdigbt  holiday  ami  the*  day  after  was  Sunday, 
drill  ol  kin;  saifio  time.  Wair-  u?  iigff  u am!  «ho  .slnp  had  t<»  *au  bv  Smuiav.  And 
mirinto  it  will  U*  on:  Th^to  - lo««k  !"'  stjo  did,  and  I with  lior.^ 

From  .the  nn^thou'd-  tho  js.d  am)  whit-  *'*  .And  how  do  \f.u  iM'omnl  f*>r  y*»ur  Ivy 
Ardois  'fights  worn  winking,  ovpir  as  tho  uig-sfnu0.r<l  m iiko  fhi^  f ^omohody  h^v. 
(Dnnnnntod  artiv.A  of  tho  .«.oumpht»ro>  woro  u in  for  you  d’  ' 

^%r,' .*  '•  • from  hridgo.  '4  No,;  n»i;  nnf  flnit.  iSf.mpfy  fho  puli- 

to  hridpo;  on  rimrty  jp|  fin*  Wi.^  r,  on  the  fu-moy.  T don't  su)ip(»sp  that  ;U?y  pis,- 
the . ^rphdighty ■ svwpt  *o>d  nsd^n  will  ever  1m  frou  of  fbu  poar 
i'ir**$sied hridlesriy . Smldoidy  it  ooa,sod-  The  navy  fm*  fhooi-  - foilow^ 
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■»?  t Wt*  iroi  order*  ro  I>rr,ce0*i 

fit  llai.ik.  :i l*t i >•*>.•»•  -.is  fUMUljji  wilt  tSjni' 
tty  U-,  w«*  -dT  with  w*  to  the  .'iSjaiid,  >>f 
•it  tiumo,,  atwl  iwitt  there  kt  JUttfce  stjtrvoj 
ivfVitiJOO  ivliitlffe  .HI  tile-  Si'lltll  S»8-  ./Mi-t 

M X tix  if  (>.»•« M I '-  it  <>.•?•  « =»•• 

i-ii  5t).cwoa'  fiin^  ir«>0. me-  at  any  wrtato  'jitaw-. 

\ ‘‘  J5.it.  i<>-  t - i . •- 


vvho  &ry  fto.fc  to  d*v 

)m*o<1  hpoiv  thymsdves  uiatye;  and  onl 
godd  - etioiycb  . tv*  go . i a 

idMigethoiv  with 

^hpne  billet  smith-*;  h^p*  imp-  due  tW 
m>h  duly.  mid  MOt.  wont  dig  /.? 
having  t b»  i»ull.  »-/<•  WtHii  If*- 


pzfXi  thtf  1 ft 
tv^»  nyhor 

Jiet-Mi.ftly  -tdiWinoy  -Mi 
■••.f  ;ln*d  iV 
$i£0: 

and  l1  ^vtol 

a fnokl  took  amftftd 
*m:  Vfor/y  f timH-ft 
iho  fteek  oyer  i<» 

; FnfttT flio 

l^r Mliitn  With  liji^ 

: X &&A* 

i5to;tVc?  t }fi>:  tWSt  » !<>{?* 
lh«'  Ox»f  Of  jirf 
Tl^r*  of 4 ffU^Tt»T54  f 
pmtuivd  fiiftf  fin  yit** 
v»?mnda  bobov  wuh 
ibo  huby  ■ Mudf  Dorn 
^ait'n|]a,;;  £o*p;  ifafe//  Fd 

for  IVtrH  i.i f > 5 fit  ||p 
hnrstilf  or  tha*  huby 
out  in  1 1i0  ; 

H‘  fleut  uf  lalftK-shij^ 
c-uming*  to. 


Dj&gx  tfpwy-rwj#  I^axa. 


Atul  ilu»  baby  .£//$  xteiu»ed  of  Mm  'jrya/fi/' 
£**&’.  ftp  luy  {jttb1  haiuU  calling,. 

■H4t>&.r  . ■ , . ~ • ' '.  V-V 

!‘  \V»  IL  xv^rythui^  wh>i  W* 

woto  $j!fr  tu  OiOuKftgs  muf  ! was  off 
\yutvtht  UtkI  l w ;j>  about  Of  *\<*>  r&  ijix 

bylftgii.  Aftiivft.  tll*y  vVjtirrf  tlut 

^hUV'^UmIv  Wife  -Avail  fO^T  to  JtV#.  * in  t lO' 
MM/  WMVii  f‘i  :u.  Anil  UMtli  MM  MtiMV  t};ru»  th^t 
■*!>-  - • * l-iulv  m>  sk:<-  yo u.  r — 1 ctp^ 

Mr  why*  h iY-yX.  A iUul  o.um*r  al-Miu^We 
>fufl  yeOm5-  aboard  -' 

VriVM*  know,  but  mir  $ii*t 

. & fe*a t had  unkwlld  tift 


^txavl,  . And  souR-Uidy  mI.-v  t y il m firifai- 
twidy  i>I^;i,  8j&\  sOiucdivvdy  liga  iu;  oud 
rO  oil.  t-lH  ||  xVm,  uiiii 

Ouidd  by  ntado  \*>  a tfiro  ba.|‘oenod 

in  h-  IU<\ 

t Il^td  ‘Jack,  Ilitf&Ji/'  -Mi id  tlir:  vyanl- 
rooij}  * B!u  % /iMior  ‘ %n  tb^ v 

irnnit  h?  yu.M ’ll  >ce*  t hrv  t'l/t i* > ii wd  1^: 


thyu  yoitii  lie  ready  lot  )v 

; aw a , luuUe  'Pityfitk  • ftlk>n  ^ 

T.aoix//  a.fld  sbor*! ;Jiity; 

i i-rod  Mahy  it?  ruumdp  .ixr 
•1.  had  that  thought  to- rhi;}.*r  ruu  ? hr  * «.-•): 
t }t^  m i gh  t a t ft  TO1  M nd  t.B  A in » 1 r i au)  , 
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while  I was  on  the  bridge  forward.  But 
I knew. 

“ The  messenger  smiled  when  he  told 
me.  The  men  along  the  deck  smiled 
when  they  saw  me  hurrying  aft.  The 
marines  on  the  half-deck  smiled  as  I flew 
by  them.  Everybody  aboard  knew  by 
this  time  of  my  five  years  from  home  and 
the  little  baby  waiting.  Good  old  Doctor, 
and  Pay,  taking  the  air  on  the  quarter- 
deck, smiled,  saying,  ‘Hurry,  Dick,  hur- 
ry !’  Hurry?  I was  taking  the  ladders 
in  single  leaps.  At  the  foot  of  the  last 
one  I all  but  bowled  over  a little  fel- 
low who  was  looking  up  the  ladder  as  if 
he  was  expecting  somebody.  I picked  him 
up  and  stood  him  on  his  feet  again.  ‘ Hi, 
little  man  !’  I remember  saying,  and 
thinking  what  a fine  little  fellow  he  was. 

“ And  into  the  ward-room,  and  every- 
body in  the  ward-room  that  wasn’t  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  was  smiling  and 
pointing  a finger  to  where,  in  the  door 
of  my  state-room,  Doris  was  waiting  for 
me.  And  I dove  through  the  bulkhead 
door,  leaped  the  length  of  the  ward- 
room country,  and  took  her  in  my  arms. 
For  a minute,  ten  minutes,  a half-hour — 
just  how  long  I don’t  know — I held  her 
and  patted  her  and  dried  her  tears. 

“‘And  didn’t  you  bring  little  Dick?’ 
I asked  at  last. 

“ ‘ Why,  that  was  Dick  you  stood  on 
his  feet  in  the  passageway,’  she  said,  and 
laughed  to  think  I didn’t  know  him. 
‘ But  that’s  because  he  looks  so  much  like 
you  and  not  me.  No  man  knows  what 
he  looks  like  himself,’  she  said,  and 
ran  and  got  Dick,  and  brought  him  to 
me  outside  my  state  - room  door,  and 
said,  ‘ Dick,  here’s  your  papa.’  And 
Dick  looked  at  me,  and  said : ‘ No,  that 
is  not  my  papa.  My  papa  has  no  legs,’ 
just  as  I was  going  to  fold  him  in  my 
arms  and  hug  him  to  death. 

“ And — will  you  still  think  I was  only  a 
kid? — I stepped  into  my  room  and  drew 
the  curtains  and  sat  down  by  my  bunk 
and  cried.  After  five  years ! And  Doris 
came  in,  and  perhaps  she  wanted  to  cry, 
too,  but  she  didn’t.  She  drew  a photo- 
graph from  her  bosom  and  showed  it  to 
me.  It  was  the  only  one  of  me  that  ever 
suited  her,  and  it  happened  to  be  only  a 
head  and  shoulders,  and  every  day  since 
the  baby  was  old  enough  she  had  told 
him,  ‘ That’s  your  papa,  dear,  and  some 
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day  he’ll  come  home  in  a great  big  war- 
ship, with  guns  and  guns,  and  then  you’ll 
see.’  And  the  poor  little  kid,  four  years 
and  three  months  old,  had  never  seen  my 
legs  on  the  photograph;  but  he  had  seen 
his  mother  cry  almost  every  time  she 
looked  at  it,  and  he  supposed  that  was 
why  she  cried  — because  papa  had  no 
legs.  And  he  was  waiting  to  see  a papa 
with  no  legs.” 

Wickett  was  silent.  Carlin  pointed 
out  a green  light  coming  in  from  sea. 
“Another  battle-ship,  Wickett.” 

Wickett  shook  his  head.  “ No.  It’s  the 
Clermont . She’s  due.  And  I’m  afraid 
to  go  and  board  her  when  she  anchors.” 

“ Why?” 

“ If  my  wife’s  aboard,  she’ll  have  with 
her  a fifteen-months-old  daughter  that  I 
have  never  seen.  Suppose  she,  too,  greets 
me  with — ” 

The  green  light  rolled  in  a great  half- 
circle  inshore,  disappeared,  and  a red 
light  whirled  into  sight. 

Wickett  jumped  up.  “ She’s  to  an- 
chor. Come  on,  Carlin;  I’ll  get  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  ship.  We’ll  get  trans- 
portation in  the  ship’s  launch  and  be 
there  before  she  lowers  the  port  ladder.” 

“No,”  said  Carlin.  “You  go  alone, 
and  I’ll  meet  you  ashore  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

But  Carlin  saw  Wickett  before  the 
morning.  He  was  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  when  Wickett  and  his  wife  and 
a fine  big  boy  and  a lovely  little  baby 
girl  got  out  of  the  hotel  bus.  Carlin 
would  have  known  Mrs.  Wickett  with- 
out an  introduction.  Merely  from  the 
way  she  looked  at  Wickett  he  knew  that 
this  was  the  girl  who  went  sailing  in  the 
dawn  and  became  engaged  before  break- 
fast. 

“And  how  about  the  service — going  to 
quit  it?”  asked  Carlin. 

Wickett  stared.  “Quit  the  service!” 
Suddenly  he  recalled,  and  laughed,  and 
whispered:  “ Sh-h — ! I’m  beginning  a 
year  and  a half  of  shore  duty  to-morrow. 
But  don’t  mind  if  I hurry  along,  will 
you?  I’ve  got  to  get  these  children  to 
bed.” 

“ Go  on — hurry — and  good  night,”  said 
Carlin,  and  then  went  inside  and  wrote 
a long  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  navy 
as  a profession  to  the  mother  of  a young 
lad  back  home. 
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W :K/  scti  r eeiy  ko  p w wf ve t her  >v6/.'^';j;‘ 

h<>}^jfij.ily  g.ijg^e^}.  to  a 

of  CaVist^  ajid  Fufotikta  a subject 
which  ’At1  foighthavc  «2Vo^It<l^ktly 
to  Utf:  n\>/  muym  native  vtuv.s.'jl  anothvt ' 
tiuni;  hat  wp  j^&tir^ tM£ cmdd; 
morji  vividly  Appeal  td  the  immense  ma- 
jnfoy  of  ApicDmu!*  iiafoTfbe  tfv>cc^k\n- 
thy  The,  founem?e  majority, 

' we  Way*  fieem ynck  of  us  fis  do  iit'i  dwell 
ihv  vf.:ir  round  on  farm-  -pend  our,  snjm- 
fiteTC;  ft}  .iifo  ot*  by  vyr 

" lilt#  lire .nighis  $ &ttr  dfiys-&  * ,|>Urgatoriki 
tijrnhe  between  u,e  city  and  the  country, 
Farmtfr^  <ir  attdt&gors  or  mhxirhm^  frt 
any  c^e  m long  sea- 

Boxk,;  or  temg  to  Deyhfym:  of  ; 

XeHure,  mn  we  know  fmm  immediarv  ex- 
perience the* gbiie,  ^••;^ell  the :'^pi>d..  tfmt 
% tn  it.  jflbe  are  not  -amused  nmv,  ike 
likik^ojibcr^  of  curlier  ages  were,  with  the 
y o> ton  ikot  matvte  her  favome  child.  or 
Dm?  nor  other  children,  whether  ho  can 

make • It  wAt  <■&( -'ml] : ^xxtst  solely ;'• 

• m- ehfe. 'fcufofoxte  arivk  coiivehk^joe.  Ok  tkc* 
deOptrary,  closer  ubsen  alien  has  jier^iifej 
tbh  inodem  perhaps  it  is  an  even 

Ji&fi  tm&  those  .brethren  erf 
lib/  and  that  w«>hie times  they  find  hiro  a 
hrki'li  tiiore  tiecepVabte  morsel  tbaxi  X&iure 
bn^  otkervrtifd  provided  for  them,  as  in  tile 
■ami  of  the  niosqmtb,  vvfifck  promptly  turns 
front  U?*. native  vvf&mps  to  prey  upon  the 
'.tir^t:  mat*  who  approaches  them,  with  an 
\^tf*4bng  ihatfoei,  or  ap  unerring  diemicul 
better  to  cat  than  the 
things.  iird  sot  before  \L  , . : V . . 

•.  vt  e-  peed  not  multiply  exanjpkv  rkthe 
Wd0^;a^.fUtl  ^rf;^tu/#,,  .^^11 
the  streets;  tlie.  very  hal:u^<iou>  of  roan, 
and  in  eyfreme  d^es  the  couch  in  which  lie 
j^nil.kv ' fo  that,  ziirmib 

polite  teaming  W forbidden  to  pash  iiiijuh  • ; 
that  pnist  fie  left  to  ifobi'Hdiiri|: 
reserfrek;  and  |>eri^pct  enough  without  it 
luus  t?cen  ?said  fo  prove:  (tor  pbvnk  There- 
havr  keeo  /entliusia^  who  in  tbeir  di\oia);: 
of  t he  older  Theory  push  n Udi^f  thnt  Man 
in  Itk  ehumeter  of  Worm  rudy  |i  vfo  favoritey 
child  of  Nnture,  nod  that  in  kte  anthro- 


ulutnatfoii  he  is • 'the  outcast  erf 
iuuiitv , iUiO  »rf  the  ^<*;p|(‘.V.  ;)nd  h.e*v 
eiufoew  of,  Haniml  • fbut  in 

literature,  i>oi  sdync^l  urge, 

hsns  not  ftlfogidhiT  sTO«rf\,  .that  mans 
fate  Vrus  1.0  firf.  ah  tucirteur  of  the  whok* 
Wcrltl^  fix  foe ^ y reaping  and 

. ofowfipK  - thirig^  alri’iidy  hdesting  It-  Xbfe 
Padit  ha\e  been  a tragic  inft^nmoe  from  bm 
tr>;periiim:e  with  the  ■ jrmMrugH  iix  hb 
di*.n;  Init  tJto  jmed  Aynssj^  himself, 
prm'iacy  i n ;sc.fone^  certainly  cotikl 
any  defect  of  if  in  this  kind  fmssirotee  U 
eaid  to  kayo  prednftcd  a like  dksti Py  f or 
our  poor  world,  given  cert ,iiu  conditions. 

;?Jo  erne  mdeo3  can  Imyt  a jiproaejfied  the 
.:  I^folmiit.%  lifoi/;  witifout  -^roundM'  for  voeae 
such  foaT horde*- 
which  ho  Jia^  i-^Vitve  ‘.apd  depart  in 

fife  •lifetitne.  Our  own  easiest  fotpeuv 

brahei‘  of  them  in  aiiytMiig  like  a rPeura^ 
^ uiundrcuhd  force  was,  lik&  ntost.  kdher 
earliest  remembrances,  im  assavdlatetl mem- 
dry  iatJicr  tluui  an  x:»f  jyemotiMl 

* Xffifahxxz.-  It  >Va«  frtmi  cox/rr^*>n  tialk  rtf 
bon  enteernyear  locusts-,  whidb  some  devouv 
ly  bdievod  iiud  others  BrUfitfotly  denied  a 
puti)?tUirmB  Menace  d iii  their 

yfeity  though  they  ligd  theix  vypy  name 
thmrfrofo,  But  th^e  was  Po  driitesticm  of 
their  bfiving  once  bt^n  here  m swarms  dtv 
votmng  'every -gretori  thing,  smd.lijttle  doubt 
that,  aifor  disappearing'  fofo  the'  .#ri.h;f 
1 heir  ■'corroborative  grul>^  could  always  bv 
fouxid  and  u^ed  fot  they  Wicadd 

>56tne  ila%  rise  to  the  surface  and  resume 
their  ravages.  %0y$te  th&tv  ^tc  v£  she 
>:u*cry:~da3,  f.a^t  whiclt  sbixJt^i  tketii^efoes  hot* 
low:  in  Die  hot  . August  a/fotavoon^  and  led 
ysliells  aDefcing:  td  the  bark  trf  trtes, 
whert  they  had  somehow  got  out  of  then*; 
but  of  Bcveufeu-ycar  foectets  pcc  "bad  no 
We  w ere  in  bo  gosh 
Don  ie*  d»u>y  ihat  such  locusts  iis  we  a«r 
might  hayy  dsupplenienteii  the  wild  b^ii?ey 
in  tiyfi ^ibpare  diet  of  John  the  Bapftet ; b® 
they  could  ijcv^r  have  iiniltipUed  iiem- 
sekea  in  BijfJ’t.  nurnbers  as  to  tfig 

Ivantesos  of  gencrafion^  wlntdi  had,  no  t^e 
for  them.  That  yvm  tv  foyt,  of  iiiatural  hi^ 
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tory  which  any  boy  could  prove  for  him- 
self; and  even  when  it  was  interpreted  to 
him  that  the  Scriptural  locust  was  probably 
a grasshopper,  he  might  have  his  misgivings. 
He  never  saw  grasshoppers  abound  as  lo- 
custs did,  and  with  their  offensive  habit 
of  spitting  tobacco  juice  when  captured  he 
could  hardly  believe  that  even  a prophet 
would  eat  them. 

We  would  not,  then,  have  the  locust  rep- 
resented in  The  Procession  of  the  Insects 
which  have  infested  us  and  threatened  our 
races  in  anything  like  cataclysmal  measure. 
Let  him  remain  in  the  past  of  so  remote  an 
epoch  that  our  age  knows  him  only  by 
hearsay.  What  we  really  have  in  mind  for 
consideration  throughout  the  land  when 
this  spring-writing  shall  have  become  fall- 
reading is  a monumental  record  of  the  in- 
sects personally  known  to  us  and  our  con- 
temporaries, past  or  present.  We  would 
have  these  represented  not  only  in  their 
prevalence,  but  in  their  sudden  disappear- 
ance or  their  gradual  evanescence.  As  we 
write,  amidst  the  vernal  scene,  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  the  gipsy-moth,  or  the  yet  more 
diabolical  brown-tail,  would  ever  leave  our 
forests  and  orchards.  Yet  since  the  gipsy 
moth  first  escaped  from  scientific  research 
at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  and  began  to 
threaten  a universal  blight,  we  have  seen  its 
caterpillars  sensibly  decrease,  and  though 
they  have  this  year  returned  to  our  neighbor- 
hood in  full  force,  there  remains  the  hope 
from  their  past  coming  and  going  that  there 
may  yet  be  a going  of  them  with  no  formi- 
dable after  coming.  Many  tribes  of  their  in- 
sect kind,  though  none  so  deadly  and  destroy- 
ing, have  gone  and  not  come.  We  will  not 
speak  at  large  of  the  Far  Western  grass- 
hoppers which  devoured  whole  harvests, 
and  by  their  multitude  stopped  the  wheels 
of  railroad  trains  and  fed  upon  everything 
in  them  but  the  tepid  roasts  of  the  dining- 
cars.  For  a season  they  filled  all  the  news- 
papers with  the  threat  of  their  unending 
havoc;  and  then  for  years  no  one  heard 
of  them  or  read  of  them.  One  scarcely  re- 
membered the  means  used  to  arrest  or  de- 
stroy them,  and  could  not  say  that  they  did 
not  suicidaily  devour  the  harvests  till  they 
perished  of  famine  in  a naked  land.  The 
fact  that  they  went  from  the  afflicted  re- 
gions of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  seems  to  be 
in  a sort  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
now  come  to  Texas,  in  hordes  three  miles 
wide  and  fifteen  long,  where  their  indirect 


human  prey  is  preparing  to  treat  them  with 
poisonous  spray  on  a scale  as  vast  as  their 
own. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  their  departure 
will  be  hastened  by  this;  but  at  any  rate 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  they  went  as  well 
as  came.  The  Colorado  potato-bug  also 
came,  if  not  quite  so  dramatically,  and  went, 
if  not  so  absolutely.  At  first,  having  tasted 
the  potato  leaf  and  found  it  good,  he  emerged 
from  his  Western  wild  and  began  his  multi- 
tudinous march  Eastward,  wasting  the  po- 
tato-patches up  and  down  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  whole  Republic.  He  forded 
inland  lakes  and  rivers;  he  fell  exhausted 
but  triumphant  on  the  shores  of  the  es- 
tuaries which  he  swam;  he  lined  the  ocean 
sands  as  if  to  signal  outgoing  steamers  for 
passage  to  Europe.  Paris  Green  turned 
London  Purple  before  his  course  was  ar- 
rested; he  was  gathered  by  innumerable 
handfuls  into  cans  of  kerosene;  he  was  col- 
lected and  burned  by  bushels,  but  not  before 
he  had  extended  his  facile  affections  from 
the  potato  to  the  tomato  and  to  almost 
every  other  vegetable  of  the  civilized  garden. 
Then  either  the  poisons  or  the  hand-pick- 
ing, with  kerosene  or  fire  to  follow,  had  their 
effect  with  him,  or  else  like  other  invaders 
who  after  possessing  a land  have  been  will- 
ing to  share  it  with  the  conquered  races,  he 
peaceably  assimilated  himself  and  settled 
down  into  a law-abiding,  respectable  pest 
which  nobody  particularly  fears  and  many 
never  see. 

There  was  a time  when  the  canker-worm 
threatened  the  New  England  elms,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  city  and  suburb,  with 
the  destruction  which  the  ferocious  leopard- 
moth  is  just  now  completing.  In  the  days 
of  their  prevalence  the  canker-worms  passed 
over  the  leafy  crowns  of  the  trees,  like  a fire 
that  left  them  withered  and  brown;  they 
dropped  downward  like  a rainfall  by  myriad 
filaments  which  they  spun  to  the  ground, 
or  to  the  persons  of  intervening  passers. 
It  seemed  as  if  there  would  never  be  an  end 
to  them,  or  that  they  would  ever  be  fewer 
than  they  were  when  they  were  at  their 
most.  The  trees  were  provided  with  cinc- 
tures of  printer's  ink,  where,  if  they  at- 
tempted to  return,  they  stuck  and  perished 
miserably;  the  English  sparrow  was  im- 
ported from  his  native  island  and  flattered 
by  every  caressing  attention  into  an  in- 
numerable host  which  was  expected  to  eat 
every  canker-worn  on  the  continent.  But 
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so  far  from  this  he  attacked  our  song-birds 
and  drove  them  out  of  competition,  as  for- 
merly the  pirated  English  authors  used  to 
displace  our  native  poets.  As  for  the 
printer's  ink,  we  doubt  if  it  had  any  greater 
effect  upon  the  numbers  of  the  worms,  in 
whatever  palingenesis  it  snared  them,  than 
the  printer’s  ink  of  the  newspapers  which 
denounced  them. 

Yet  the  canker-worms  went,  no  man 
knows  just  why  or  when.  Then  there  were 
summers  of  omnivorous  rose-bugs,  which 
in  a minor  way  were  as  blighting  as  the 
canker-worms;  but  presently  the  rose-bug 
followed  these  in  the  same  sort  of  mysteri- 
ous disappearance,  reasonless,  seasonless. 
Was  there  some  parasite  such  as  we  now 
long  to  have  feed  upon  the  gipsy  and  the 
brown-tail  to  their  extinction?  Apparent- 
ly there  was  no  parasite  for  the  Colorado 
bug  or  the  locust  or  the  grasshopper;  yet 
they  too  passed,  as  the  canker-worm  and  the 
rose-bug  passed.  At  one  time,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  the  carpets  in  the  most  carefully 
guarded  suburban  houses,  and  the  most 
tenderly  cherished  furs  and  wToolens  were 
suddenly  infested  by  a bug  which  every 
one  instantly  knew  as  the  buffalo-bug  from 
its  burly  make  and  its  bearded  front.  For 
years  it  glutted  itself  not  only  on  carpets 
and  furs  and  woolen  raiment,  but  upon 
every  deadly  agent,  solid  or  liquid,  em- 
ployed for  its  destruction;  then,  without 
warning,  it  vanished,  and  the  buffalo-bug 
is  no  more  to  be  found  now  in  American 
homes  than  the  buffalo  itself  on  the  plains 
and  prairies  which  it  once  covered  with  its 
millions. 

We  have  named  with  dread  the  leopard- 
moth  which  is  destroying  the  elms  that  the 
canker-worms  left:  an  awful  enemy  which 
plants  its  grub  under  the  bark  and  leaves 
it  there  to  bore  its  winding  way  along  the 
limb  till  the  limb  dies  and  drops  unless  it 
is  cut  off  and  the  worm  dies  with  it.  But 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  leopard- 
moth  will  pass,  at  least  when  every  elm 
has  been  chopped  by  the  city  forester  to 
a twigless,  leafless  stub;  and  so  we  can- 
not doubt  it  will  be  with  the  moth  and  the 
worm,  which  we  are  told  will  next  devote 
their  attention  to  the  hickory-trees,  till 
not  one  shall  bristle  in  all  the  woods.  This 
may  yet  turn  out  to  be,  like  the  foe  of  the 
chestnut-tree,  no  insect,  but  a fungus,  which 
cannot  disappear  processionally,  though 
that  it  will  disappear  we  have  no  doubt. 


The  only  pest  of  the  insect  tribe  which 
has  never  yet  gone,  or  measurably  gone,  is 
the  good  old-fashioned  tent  - caterpillar. 
He  does  not  consume  whole  forests  like  the 
gipsy-moth,  or  like  the  brown-tail,  which 
with  a single  hair,  or  portion  thereof,  can 
so  sting  our  species  that  its  tiniest  puncture 
shall  set  the  largest  man  vainly  scratching 
every  attainable  inch  of  his  surface.  For 
some  such  reason  as  his  constancy  we  regard 
the  tent-caterpillar  as  hardly  a pest  at  all; 
and  while  we  have  State  appropriations  for 
the  extinction  of  the  gipsy-moth,  and  go 
round  spraying  the  brown-tail  in  the  spring, 
and  winter  long  collecting  the  fantastic 
tufts  in  which  he  nests,  we  scarcely  molest 
the  tent-caterpillar  at  all.  If  in  wanton- 
ness we  burn  his  tent  with  a kerosene  torch 
when  he  retires  to  it  at  twilight,  there  is  no 
organized  campaign  against  him;  we  accept 
him  almost  as  a friend  of  man,  like  the  dog, 
but  rather  less  as  an  ally  than  a familiar. 
The  fact  is,  the  tent-caterpillar  is  not  very 
attractive  to  the  eye;  in  the  mass  he  is 
quite  loathsome;  and  when  he  gives  his 
attention  to  an  orchard  he  leaves  scarcely 
a green  tree  in  it;  to  be  sure,  he  does  not 
so  impair  its  vitality  but  it  puts  forth  a 
second  crop  of  foliage  in  the  late  summer, 
though  never  of  blossom  or  fruit.  It  is 
told,  or  fabled,  of  him  that  in  the  years  of 
his  greatest  prevalence  he  crosses  railroad 
tracks  in  such  masses  that  his  lubricating 
juices,  like  those  of  the  Western  gra«- 
hopper,  stop  the  wheels  of  the  trains  pass- 
ing over  him. 

We  have  never  seen  him  do  this,  but  we 
have  seen  those  who  have.  What  we  know 
is  that  in  some  years  he  is  fewer  than  in 
others,  so  that  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
go,  like  the  locust,  the  grasshopper,  the 
potato-bug,  the  rose-bug,  the  gipsy-moth, 
the  canker-worm,  and  the  other  enemies  of 
man  whose  sullen  retreat  before  our  re- 
sistance, or  the  mysterious  forces  of  nature, 
forbid  us  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  final 
extinction  of  our  planet  and  our  race 
through  their  united  or  successive  attacks.  • 
If  we  could  accept  that  theory  we 
could  easily  figure  The  Procession  of  the 
Insects  as  an  event  very  fit  for  plastic 
representation  in  some  heroic  column,  like 
that  of  Trajan  or  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which 
should  record  the  triumph  of  their  success- 
ive tribes  long  after  any  of  the  human 
species  survived  to  suffer  from  the  spec- 
tacle. It  must,  of  course,  be  a forecast  of 
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the  end,  the  artist's  sad.  prophetic  tribute 
to  the  conquerors  of  fuss  Jcind,  and  teach 
scarcely  credible  history  to  the  hardy 
articulates  pi  the  kind  which  shall  sticeeed 
our  verUd/mtei  species  h£rt\  and  shall  laugh 
to  scorn  the  malice  of  the  insect  tribes  when 
these  shall  have  rendered  tie.  earth  im*v 
inhabitable  to  mart. 

Yqt  if  the  rnoiiument  .tvere  m$i&  '&pj§ 

cphimri -m  litis#;  whteh  v •' 

relief  the  www ot  : 

th<*  (irtlcJilate  who  reads  the  story ‘'.of  our 

their  spiral  upward 
march  might  make  hi*  <>hsi*yMph  -that  if 
we  had  outlived  so  maiiy  V aried  enemve^  of 
their  sort,  we  at  last  sut^ihnted 
ffe'  have  iiuteed  Survived  more  ^>.b  m 
the  past  than  we  can  iinagiue  in  tie  future. 
In  » spring  which  is  like  every  Other  spring 
b ivcingt  tSie  worst  spring  that  ever  was  for 
bpgs  the  mult  jtude^  (*f 

and  reflect,  without 
.' varnglorvy ;.W0?-  hpp*^  tfiiai  they  have  gone , 
or  &t  .lekgt  largely  geyae*  and  that 

Wo  reuuun  is  tite  eonatantly  inere&^mg 
mdlknif;  of  Hie  eeur.tis  reports,  Cap  the 
da rfc  f u lure  hold  $riy  menace  of  Our  ^vir- 
vivaf  cfpiai  to  that  <si’  the  pt^t?;  Dues 
the  Barean  Desert,  wherever  it  happen# ; 
to  cherish  aifcy . analogue:  :ttf ; th&; locust^, 
or  0/  ttaf'  ^ussipppe^,  if  :he.'Wad:. -'hot  & 
locust,  which  in  the  fuilness  i>f  time 
shall  domi  the  homow  with  its  ’^wj: 
and  .swoop  devouring  upon  our  fields  and 
gardens?  Is  there  soine  depth  of  West- 
ern wildnc^  where  rolfe  tho  Oregou  of 
aot-i  and;;;j^me:.  wo^e'-  than  Colorado  bug 
secret h*  hhiis*.  )m  . time*  to  . multiply1  in 
myriads  of  the 

mutweiiih^d  ieuve  ito  vino  of  tViem  alive 
frnoi  Maine  Dots  Germany 

bold  in  its  refeeasefc  a fWixer  foe 

than  the  bmwo-bdh  tcady  to  blow  in  flocks 
of  deadly  moths  npoh  our  shores,  with  no 
corotiensating  partite  which  can  live  in 
our  climate?  Is  caretaw?  Boience  now  in- 
quiring into  some  subtler  xind  greedier  foe 


of  American  rpgpfafipp  than  the;  gipsy- 
tpoth  which  it  .shall  let  from  its 

reseandi  to  blast  mr  x>rch&i&;  and  forest? 
We  will  not  bcdieV(v  |t^  Or  if  wp  must,  we 

will  believe  too  that  man  in  the  fuumvas 
In  ihe  p^t.  wiil  know  how  to  hold  hie  own 
with  the  hrtrdicst  caterpillar  that  ernwh, 
theAwift^st  mo.Ui  tfiat  flutters.  While  the 
•earth  ditfiUx  her  k^ns&iie  under  the  fo§.t<y-h 
hjg  care  of.  Vhc  ^Wrnia^d  Oil  Cvmptoy  tut 
beetle  ov  bug  ehaU  appal  us.  The  iy~ 
of  humeh  ktgemhty  are  infVhaustb- 
bb;  Mr.btklikm  invoked 

to  cm^Spy  e|cetriciM  |d  our  struggle  wjuh 
the  giant  for^  of  the  thsPct  tribes,  aijd  we 
may  yet  fty*4,.  gaTdvmihii}  Rttre 

and  orc  iiaixl  swe|d  freh  of  aurfttvs,  and  their 
most)?  cou^omed  by  one  lightning  fladi. 

iST<n  Thy  |trde^sftioti  of  tbit  inlets  - will  ' 
not  be  ah  insoleiU  eollmin  CeuxuiK;mpraiing 
. ,i$p' Trill  of  tpa*!'  under  the  march  of  kny 
flmtering  or  creeping  horde.  The  invulneiy 
able  articulate  who  «JaiiU  follow  us  here 
whku  f$i&k  bits  gdt  tired  of  the  hurthf 
UUd  hiis  voluntarily  relhupikhed  it  to  him, 
dndbtb^  for  a more  attractive  star,  slmll 
see  the  present  conflict  figurai  :in.  some 
apacions  hirs-rciief.  whore  the  emiaittlod 
h*3#ls  of  Wpmr  tin  ivluityver  ayatur)  atid 
Mm  close  in  cmlic^ly  successive  combat.? 
But  ^V^yWjWftr  the-:  Insect  hast  shall  [>& 
''se&t  •.•r^f/tn;pjj^':/  retif ing- ' tet  T$iw'Qy  pzrh&p$i. 
but  still  giViugf  Way  bdore  the  human 
kpeefes,  arruetl  with  - the  toreii,  the  step- 
la^Jder,  the  •sprgyy  the  pot  of  priutor-a  ink, 
the  eaiv  of  ker^ne.  1 1 is  a spectacle ^ grvaD 
iy  eortsoling  to  conteiripiate  uven  hi  fkhey ; 
and  h^vhig  begun  this  pk per  in  by  00  mearm 
ait  optimistic  ,ypint,  xvc  find  our  selves  in- 
vitiUg  oiir  mders  10  rejoice,  in  the'  spectacle. 

• •with*:  :;usV  By  the  time  our  words  reach 
their  eyetf  there  will  u0t,  he  Mt  undot  the 
autumn  sun  an  irmect  of  all  the  boats  that 
now  infest,  bur  world  of  bloom.  ;.Thi^  M*“ 
iiua]  evanescence  of  their  tribes  may  well 
suggest  that  mure,  lasting  recession  in  which 
experience  bos  taught  us  to  believe. 
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mimms 


OURmlkusm  of  life  is -useful  if  it  only 
take?  note  of  relative  bitt  it 

is  uoi  fltritful  except  m H is  mterf 
; >rr*f,‘iu >•,;•.  [n  t lie  One  <rtscT  vpz  tire  consider- 
ibg  the  rationally  ;j>;^3rt "of . JiuiVuto- 
effort,  judging  them  withjx;terewe  to  their 
{lifted  m p&irte tif a;&v^.e;riri  ebhoinriiuitt'hlc  to 
oar  reason  aod  moral  seu$e~-8ue,h  a sysieru 
.it«*  if  it  -.had  -been  'fcf t;  to  fis*  • would  have 
been  established  from  the  tegiuning,  thus 
avoiding,  bj ‘ tyiee  precalcutelion,  the  errors 
of  riviiization.  In  the  other  case,,  as  in- 
^tairpi^tersT  ;we  regard  human  exi?teii(*e  ti<>t 
m i&ddowA  after  any  idraji&l  p} itieru , bub 
Jiyedr-tliHt  life  b<i%  detemiih^l  from 
tvd  viehs  ^Hiree  - totf  through  meftnpig& 
and  iliieetion^  wipehy  avith  till  thef  ^fedom 
we  fenvo  ,g(dbod.  by,  experigm#,  we  cannot 
fathom  or  define,  ‘ • yqy  . 

As  mterpreters  we:  do  not  attempt  Mcihii- 
lion  or  preeaivuiat  ion  ,*  wo  wait  upon  tite 
for  the  unfolding  ufjte  diyn  secret  and  for 
the  ii^pimtfrjta  c*T  prophetic  hope  as  to 
things  be  come  This  life  pulsing  in  m 

makes  fe&irin&y?  of  new  williiig- 

nesses  and  graces  ami  mspirers  in  others  uf 
those  things  which  cannot  be  taught:  m- 
(k^d>  it  ife‘  iaijjb  thua  that  we  can  become 
tmerpretecs.  By  creative  selection  this  hie 
h&s  » direct  and  spun taiioous  omhoditeeht 
in  al!  art  that  cUdum*. 

But  in  this  iiUerpretatiou  wt  must  not 
exclude  wight of  irui^i^ip:; fc^n 
Wpare  mi  auie^f(iuhd(4ihii  Th&k 

no  form  eap  be  imposed  upon  life;.  b*it‘ 
Vv-ery  hying  thing  is  informed.  The  cur- 
rents  of  human  existence  drift  diarfiessiy. 
but  not  without  purpose. Our  intttrpreta- 
tjori  seeks  to  reach  the  quality  of  the  pur- 
pose, not  any  plan  involved,  It  iy  tfo.s 
quality  which,  when  we  divine  it*  Uiak^:ali 
human  history,  all  cvaitemporary  human 
phenomena.,  and  humanity  itself  intm^rfog. 
The  great-  old. cities,  Hut ugh  ajrfcilhduDy  eon- 
sn'oeuvl,  have  taken.'  the  tit  w.  ihw  #fm 
mouths  and  run  whither  *hyy  would;  regard - 
less  of  order.  When  We  have  been  a Ole  in 
a tuudete  city  yo  8tcrp  hbi^  «at  Mni  plot 
for  .sky-lme  and  landscape  •ctloci#,  the 
visitor  in  search  of  romance  passes  by  those . 


n^cued  portions  ami  seeks the  old  unorderly 
haojits:  Sometimes  .a  .^ael^pi^fe^Coju^ 
facias,  has  sfU§tf£efjet|  ip Ttecc&ifig  jia  alp 
ready  partially  ' pafaJyis^d"  ivUAjte  -.tmttent 
and  inipomng:  Upop  ite  • .Vtirfahef1 

foraud  ^thiaaj  £ould 

not  have  done  this  irv  tho  Way  V tior  in  the 
FiJt^t,  bur  that  he  wasydded  at  evors'  point 
By  tjtc  hold  .of  thB  dd^|ydtidia\tbh  diving,;; 

It  is  ordy  existence  vUiufcr  marf-mmnt 
atrophu-d.  or  1 alien  in  to  for/md  routiue  that 
is  exchidcd  from  the  emuivo  field,  and  the 
comempiij/um  nf  which  is  neither  Useful  nor 
fruit  Fuh  We  are  likely  to  tuider^iirijate^ 
though  iiot  in  our  tinie  to,  such  a degyee  as 
ifyagess  faith  or  philosophy 

rutfH-i  the  thoughts  of  men,  the  elememal 
values:  of  this  : e^d^itee .•  'd^riS^d’'.f rdm ; 
physical  cerrespotidwice^.  We  associate 
our  pro^v^  with  oHr  detachment  from 
these  eorre5pte)dtmee^  ami  no  vilucated  or 
•pfngreswW' ^human  herrig  is  in  the  mood  to 
make  tliedudsf  pf  fhem,  or  even  so  «)ucli  of 
them  ^ the  Bteitt  Majority  of  mankind, 
Whfi^c  Whicf  ieaftl^  concerns  and  deJighta 
are  due  to  Aie  itnd  socud  affini- 

ties that  upnng  from  tltepi  The  «tudy  of 
t ( ai  ha  tiirc  kide,  of  "uui;:'  on  Ah& 

part  of  though tful  people  scieuf-i^j  a tiio- 
logical  coi^lriera^pn  m.  thw  nne^ta  of. 
stkdojo©*  or  of  eU|^fdc^;  it  is  not  eoheemed 
wdh  the  quality  of  this  etwiental  life. 

Siiaply  as  ?Ri  aninial  eiiamciemtic,  this 
quality  Ims  iuestiihable  beauty  and  value, 
but  in  u body  informed  by  the  human  soul 
it  lm«  mi  ^d  spiritual  excellence 

rfurpa^mg.  &ny'  merely  phy^iofpglt^l  furic- 
tiiURug.  The  eyes  no i only  eeef  there  is  a 
^phculatipu  ip  tdmhh  attd.  yn  tlnug^  heard 
tBeyr’ j^;  a sc»dl;  Bodily  id^dn^  :Hhd  eKV^V 
(Srcyfc 

ophclUidas  of  freedom  anxi  iemuih,  convey 

usthctlc  m tfikw.  conveyed 

bv  the  finest.  Ctrcdc  acuiptdrfe  • 

But  it  te  fit  .sensiliiJity  mote  than  in  action 
.of ' aitr;  demyntar>y  nature 
are  registered,  In  the  mtelem  life?  Of  West*- 
eru  _ pen  pies  bodily  activities  tell  into  aw 
ateai  mcchaiiical  routuiey  and  even  our 
games  would  hardly  inspire  a Pmdarie  ode. 
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The  pity  of  it  is  that  for  so  many  the  bur- 
den of  toil  weighs  heavily  on  the  sensibility, 
dulling  the  senses  themselves.  This  actual 
mechanical  routine,  when  labor  is  lightened 
by  it  and  performed  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, may  release  the  mental  faculties, 
but  it  gives  little  outlet  to  natural  suscepti- 
bilities and  exercises.  The  extreme  exhaus- 
tion of  unskilled  muscular  labor  seeks 
prompt  and  deep  relief  in  sleep,  so  that  be- 
tween the  day  and  the  night  there  is  no 
ample  and  consciously  pleasurable  fringe  of 
twilight.  It  is  fortunate  for  this  class  of 
toilers  if  the  opportunity  is  offered  them  of 
taking  up  and  cultivating  cheap  farm-lands 
— especially  fortunate  for  their  children, 
whose  early  years  may  thus  be  passed  in 
close  intimacy  with  Nature  and  in  those 
human  relations  which  Nature  seems  most 
fain  to  shelter  and  foster — those  of  family 
and  neighborhood. 

These  are  living  relations,  having  the 
warmth  of  life — of  enmity,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  of  amity.  Impressions  of  animate  and 
inanimate  things  and  of  the  whole  scene  in 
its  passing  variations  sink  quietly  but 
deeply  into  the  child’s  sensibility,  the  field 
of  which  is  broadened  as  well  as  deepened 
by  cherished  associations.  A cult  is  formed, 
what  Wordsworth  called  a “ natural  piety.” 
Thomas  Hardy,  in  The  Return  of  the 
Native , has  portrayed  the  kind  of  sensi- 
bility developed  to  maturity  in  this  natural 
Betting.  These  traits  of  individual  or  com- 
munity would  differ  with  every  particular 
environment;  they  could  not  be  mentally 
conceived  or  invented;  they  belong  to  the 
creative  field,  and  so  allure  the  creative 
novelist. 

It  is  undoubtedly  preferable  that  children 
should  not  grow  to  maturity  in  conditions 
eo  strictly  elemental;  indeed,  such  condi- 
tions are  in  our  land  hardly  to  be  found, 
and  while  some  near  approach  to  them  is 
desirable  for  early  childhood,  the  impor- 
tance of  mental  development  in  youth 
must  be  recognized,  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  and  still  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  religion  of  a peo- 
ple can  never  attain  that  catholicity  of 
sympathy  which  is  its  central  principle 
within  the  limitations  of  provincialism. 
Morality  cannot  be  securely  established  ex- 
cept through  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  enlightened  sentiment.  And  most 
of  all,  what  is  elemental  in  us  demands  the 
discipline  and  illumination,  if  not  the  pur- 


gation,of  human  reason.  We  put  society  and 
social  organization,  as  long  ago  we  put  gov- 
ernment, upon  an  artificial  basis,  confident 
that  the  currents  of  creative  life  in  our  hu- 
manism will  vitalize  the  mechanism  and 
generate  social  dynamics.  Even  here,  then, 
we  arc  in  the  creative  field,  which  we  cannot 
abandon  save  as  we  surrender  life  to  death. 

We  cannot  regard  our  progress,  which 
depends  upon  our  intellectual  development, 
as  in  a field  purely  mechanical,  though 
we  may  suffer  it  to  fall  into  such  a field  by 
letting  the  life  slip  from  it,  and  then  it  ceases 
to  be  progress.  All  movements  in  the  out- 
ward social  expression  of  thought  and  feeling 
are  falling  movements  save  as  they  are  ar- 
rested. These  arrests  are,  or  become,  new 
beginnings,  or  ascents;  they  mark  the  criti- 
cal points  of  progression.  We  note  in  the 
early  periods  of  social  development  that  the 
movements  are  slow,  sustained  with  re- 
markable zeal  and  tenacity,  traditionally 
sustained,  since  they  run  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  for  centuries  without  appar- 
ent change  of  level  or  course,  each  seeming 
like  one  long  wave  rather  than  a broken 
succession  of  waves.  In  such  cases  we  find 
that  the  arrest  or  new  beginning  comes 
through  the  sudden  advent  of  an  inspired 
leader;  through  some  strange  impulse 
which  with  or  without  individual  leadership 
leads  to  an  extensive  migration;  or  through 
violent  invasion  from  without. 

Social  movements  come  at  length  to  have 
a surprising  momentum,  to  have  speed  as 
well  as  sustained  weight,  and  thus  swift 
changes.  “The  world  remade  in  fifty 
years” — a phrase  of  President  Eliot’s — 
made  recently  a striking  head-line  in  a 
Sunday  newspaper.  Yet  it  told,  freshly  and 
without  extravagance,  the  truth  most  char- 
acteristic of  our  modern  life. 

But  it  is  not  mere  change  that  is  sought, 
it  is  the  quickness  of  life  in  the  movement 
that  is  significant  and  that  makes  change 
safe  and  sane,  as  the  velocity  of  the  gyro- 
scope secures  stability.  When  a whole 
people  is  to  this  degree  vitalized  and  full 
of  the  light  generated  by  such  dynamics,  it 
can,  and  surely  will,  effect  changes  more 
marvelous  than  have  been  wrought  in  fire 
and  blood  by  the  most  violent  revolutions, 
whose  wrecks  and  mistakes  it  takes  long  to 
repair  and  correct  in  ages  of  fairer  weather. 

The  perils  of  these  revolutions  arose  from 
their  committal  to  forces  comparatively 
brute  and  unenlightened,  but  they  were 
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necessary  revolts  against  the  perils  of  a 
hard  and  polished  tyranny. 

The  quickness  of  life  inheres  in  its  crea- 
tive quality  and  shows  itself  in  new  begin- 
nings. These  are  not  the  goals  of  our 
strivings,  but  they  come;  and  they  come 
as  surprises,  not  pre-indicated  in  the  things 
we  definitely  enact  or  consciously  seek. 
The  creative  or  beginning  moments  seem 
rather  to  arise  in  us  in  our  social  sensibility. 
Who  could  have  foretold  what  would  arise 
in  the  hearts  of  Northern  and  Southern 
soldiers  meeting  at  Gettysburg  fifty  years 
after  their  fierce  encounter  there — just  those 
fifty  years  in  which  President  Eliot  says 
the  world  has  been  remade?  That  was  a 
creative  moment,  in  which  an  impulse  that 
could  not  have  been  portrayed  beforehand 
was  begotten  and  embodied — the  beginning 
really  of  a new  America. 

Such  creative  moments  mark  our  organ- 
ized institutional  development,  political, 
educational,  and  ecclesiastic,  through  the 
birth  of  new  ideals;  our  scientific  advance, 
through  the  aspiration  for  real  rather  than 
for  merely  formal  knowledge;  and  even  our 
distinctly  mechanical  progress,  through  the 
genius  of  the  master  inventor.  Every  new 
tendency  of  the  age  promotes  imaginative 
creation  in  economic  expansion  beyond  the 
scope  of  narrow  individual  motive  into  a 
sphere  of  large  social  significance. 

One  sees  that  all  these  activities,  which 
so  easily  follow  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
fall  into  deadly  routine,  are  saved  from  that 
ruin  by  the  fresh  pulsations  of  creative 
social  life  which  arrest  the  falling  move- 
ments, not  merely  sustaining  them,  but  lift- 
ing them  to  higher  levels,  blending  them  all 
together  in  “an  increasing  purpose,"  as  if 
they  were  parts  of  one  movement  to  illus- 
trate and  realize  that  purpose.  One  sees 
also  the  distinction  between  the  hidden  pat- 
tern unfolded  by  that  purpose  and  the  con- 
sciously conceived  plan  of  our  efforts,  be- 
tween the  issue  of  the  creative  movement 
and  any  proposition  we  could  have  made 
to  ourselves  concerning  it.  There  is  some- 
thing at  the  very  root  of  our  striving  which 
is  hidden  from  us,  disclosed  only  in  the 
event.  The  resolutions  we  make  neither 
indicate  nor  determine  our  life,  but  they  are 
in  the  line  of  action  and  express  attitude; 
they  show  the  passionate  endeavor,  the 
readiness  for  the  creative  possession. 


The  ground  of  expression  is  sensibility, 
which  is  our  living  experience;  living,  we 
say,  because  it  is  not  a state  or  aggrega- 
tion of  states,  but  a pulsing  current.  Con- 
sciousness, or  what  we  ordinarily  call  con- 
sciousness, is  on  the  surface  of  sensibil- 
ity, not  registering  its  deeper  motions. 
Into  these  depths  fall  all  the  impressions 
made  upon  us  through  our  senses  by  the 
world  of  men  and  things — fall  into  apparent 
oblivion  but  still  live,  as  constituents  of  our 
sensibility,  even  if  they  do  not  rise  again 
as  definite  memories. 

There  is  a striving,  or  nisus,  of  this  sensi- 
bility very  unlike  conscious  effort — an  im- 
pelling before  it  becomes  an  impulse  of 
which  we  are  aware.  The  quickness  of 
life  is  in  sensibility  before  it  can  be  in  out- 
ward activities,  and  thus  these  are  crea- 
tively shaped,  whatever  forms  we  may  have 
set  for  them,  following,  as  we  must,  our 
best  light  and  intention.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  common  sense  is  created — the  sense  of 
those  in  whom  life  has  been  most  quickened. 

The  appeal  of  art  is  to  this  sensibility  and 
is  determined  by  its  depth  and  character, 
changing  thus  from  age  to  age.  Once  it 
was  the  feet  that  waited  upon  music,  now 
it  is  the  heart,  mind,  and  soul.  Hardy, 
Meredith,  and  Henry  James,  besides  being 
themselves  impossible  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, would  then  have  had  no  possible 
audience.  For  the  reader  and  listener  must 
be  creative  as  well  as  the  novelist,  dramatist, 
poet,  or  composer.  It  is  this  creative  com- 
mon sense,  now  grown  so  large,  generous, 
and  tolerant,  that  demands  creative  leader- 
ship. The  dynamic  quality  of  common  life 
has  made  that  life,  with  all  its  varied  ex- 
perience, the  very  content  of  fiction,  so 
eagerly  assimilated  and  embodied  by  Frank 
Norris  and  his  worthy  successors,  in  novels 
which,  though  dealing  with  business,  poli- 
tics, and  finance,  belong  even  more  truly 
to  creative  literature  than  many  of  those 
portraying  social  manners  or  dramatizing 
the  vicissitudes  of  married  life. 

To  our  modern  sense  of  life,  the  world, 
since  it  is  so  living  in  us  and  is  so  human 
a world,  cannot  be  “too  much  with  us." 
Our  sensibility,  too,  would  be  a sterile  field 
if  it  did  not  infold  our  elemental  natures 
more  intimately  as  well  as  more  wisely  than 
even  the  habit  of  barbarian  or  primitive. 
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a is-  rrMi'i'i^Ncii 

h;\  a imk T imr.lov, b M 


ONCR  u pm  it  /iihftf 

did  }w  wow).  <»/. 

; hr  dressed  Hj>  aiblwesii  >tii  ar<«und 
t*U  aWlit  it.  rhv;  U.-at  v'r.k»?  it* 
tiii't  Mr.  -Fox  yuhiMf.  CiHvii,  Who  wgto 

tivc-y  'Mr.  MAh  a H^M’g  *T<V  of 

•.duekto..- : *;wi  x4  in'Ti  1 J'.f’T  s,<<v  Mr,  Ha  kbit 
iill  dressed  up  they  stopped  to  hear  tho 
iieus.  S.«  Mr. . Riijibii.  told  Then*. 

It  had  ?*H  be^nn.  IfijS  swid.  !,y  his Start- 
ing t/j  trunk*  sum*  grape  jnHi’.  but  ♦vbrii  he 

bad  just  got  the  juhv  ^juowryd  -out  a*v<f 

the  sugar  pm  . i«tr-  jt,  tfojttpau)  i:«rnt*  tii 

And  It*  bad  to  &t  rt  <k\yav-  Tbirfr  on*  thing 
fcnrf  'Aiiothe!  in.id  happened,  *o  hr*  didn't  got. 
at  it  again  jot  tvv»,  or  days.  & on- 

afraid  by  that  lane  ;t  hud  spoiled,  hv  *rtbb 
hot  ifflimi  Ite  «Htby  to*  teig  it, 

-ijh« i\  Any  gray*  . j n its?  ho  bad  ever  tabled 
Hc  vmid  :5t  >yyi.nbd  fb  y po  rk  in  ot\ 
httt  tongii*  ii»  a way  f )>At  in  ad*  hmi  tlj  ink. 
it*  might  «*t  still  hot  tor  if  lie  left  it  lgnger. 

sin  f&  hfi  rty.  arpd  fcppt  ‘'4&#MNg  it  gvery 
vlav;  until  umv  it  wan  fcifnply Htfc  best  grape 
jutee  that  ey^i  Wda  iiifid*  by  anybody.  Mr, 
KAbfrjit  ^iflid  he  didn’t  suppose  tb'at  hny- 
thing  like  “it;  -sras  *v.»r  uikd?  4n  tb)e  TtOrM 
betorf*„  tind  if  Mr.  Cioon  nod  J.tn  Fox  would 


ami  he  sbouhbbt  yrOmkrt  0 a bottJe  of  it 
woaW  mikcn  person  aide  it*  Sly, 

Mr*  Gn^n  and  Mr.  Fvtv  nahl  drd  not 
.>  %p\ /yicry^iminh-  for  lh|dbi  tb0<g*.  .as  a ruluC; 
;bht:  f toiii  Rabbit  saitr  ti*&  '•thirst  b* 

• yi»ry\  wprjdgf fv  1 « - - tljgsfc t .thihy  time  t hyy 

hypulii:  drpp  THfiV  jij$t>  friatiy* 


htirhi^  (toWn  to.  his  mom-*-  !>»■  noojd  l«»t  IXimj 
hi\  rn p j p ii.  He  sn  hi  ^ »*  i%  ■ ( i t f I c % ^ it  mad*' 

hint  M likra  hn-;.  nod  thut  ^ wu>?  ?»)»*«* 
a,  uu*rr  of  d 'vniiu  mul*-  ’non  rmi. 

jhtjQp  and.  outrun  Anyibidfi  fit  fhc  fit# 
beep  Wiwahu  fie  had  puf.  it  up  in  ifbtib'v. 
Vot.  CXXVII.— \*6.  700  -30 
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■Mr.  "Kabhit  *ak!  T \%.ruj-i  \*  • 0?.v  have  h i),  l>y  ohat  /m  fond.  ijTmthvr  .■  Grandpa 
mi r 'v  iu>  ‘'o.ii.*  m Ki-  mm  *m  to  J?p  iiure  had  Wj?o  \U  • HafohiT*  ' .^fttruifAth^r, 
‘a  * th  U;  Hu  he  ll.'U  anmmi  and  £0t.  out  hi«  or  whether  Mr  dakhit  had  bon  ins  own 
1&$&  fhing>\  ami  *KHift  ft  i'i‘‘?  -.ivifi  .an  •>/  ^/aini L> i i#-v«#  an-l  woii  ih»*  trace  hhn^It,  1h?* 
Vegetables-; :£i?oniv.Ul« .; gi*f>|ri!  I Bftl Vbit  caurv  f jail  .dViutT  dt&bhjf  JMi 

Jian  tin-  !m*st  iw»  i,x  nt>  \ I'utti.  I . dtnvi  n m<n  f*>?e  tm  .del  • '.*n»t. . td  iiw  ; pUsM;,  \tndbr'  (Ip 
it  w&*  Hi  ready  he  went  out  vtftera  Mr,  table.  and  wut  tmintl  a*  febp.  > - ^ , 

Tl.ar  worrk'il  Mr.  Turtle.  Hf  l<n»l  never 
^*«*ii  'Mr.  behave  in  that  *vay.  and 

bn  w»*  tii  rfnti  hi:  \vi\a  having'  a ?d 

' .'* ^ouie  : k h»>1#  and ^u'elii . tv mfcfcSv 
^jfe...  djm»r  i(»r  hnn.  SuyJirt  pulbnl  him  mit  amf 

-hmik  lion,  I ait  .Mr.  Haldol  oi*  1 v said  .some- 
-'— i.jMMt-.  «lI •* mi  dying  a mvc  with  tin*  rmm-t 
^ . i ' ami  beating  it.  and  iiinn  to  *levj» 

!\tr.  Turtle  rr/w*ndu*red  that  Mr.  Tax  i*. 
v ' v. ■■ a mmiM..  am]  TimO^ht  !»«•  ought  to  liisd 

.sL^SSmaS^^^mL- ..  • him  ami  *.*»•  \Vhiit  hV  i\mld  do  to  br  lug 


it  wa*  ft  ; ifmkl  \\;ayf  and  Mr.  lurtie  got 
very  t trod.  St,vnie't  im««ay  Mr  Jfc* hb \i  aepmed 
i*j  u h j»  and  w; hajil*  1^(2  i* i to  MMg  a l ittle 
about  t»U  morning , h\it 

\Vheti  JYlr.  Turtle  jHit  lihn  he. wo  he  aonivixi't 
f;V«  ri  try  t<«  take  A ^lep.  which  provoked 
Mr.  'tin tie,  t.r  he  w >i s ^»<. at (V.  tuykervd  x*nT 
U'jeoi  1m-  vniMihf  «‘Mrre  hhu  atintlu-r 
It-*  ]mjl  i»hu  dtnJ'm  ami  jlraggeil  him  ftijlj?  a 
miiti.  Then  he  got  him  on  tnT  hack  dlid 
rare  wet  lorn  ami  earned  birth  nnUI  by 

!.,v  enme  lo  Afr.  y.'oon  y>ui  Mr,  FoVimhT]V 

*uvd(T  if  tmic  aftff  tludr  Twniiig 

hunt. 

tty  that  . r .^1  r ; ^Tur liatl  ?wi 

.•rhoot  life  * $3f  r jifthhR  hp  • i^ou.J/1  atamT 

rh-  1 1 j Vo  rim,?  I (mry  amf  aai  not,  int 

- hofj^f  yihil.  byvhy  ior/kf^  ifchhiti 

it  \ M).  xiU't  sonriBy  that  Mr,  Bah* 

hit  \vuu,  op  w hen  hi  Mr  F u\  are] 

’tl  r,  ( -i  - V-  at  mi}#  him.  ami  talking 

ahoot  ThKydty  he  lovihn.l;  >lr.  Itwblat  Mfd 
he  ru^ht  look  p‘relty  i»ut.  that  he 
vifh*?i\  ] Uv',  'yka!  he  tould  jiever  look  a* 
bad  he  ifkdt - i #Vr fyaid  he  felt  perfectly 


fork  rate > . and  .nh«Mi  Jin  hkd  hftjnye«l  ftzrv 
frtJte?-  : gfev ' OT.  O*  the.  jUke  )e*  h4/ini‘d 

d.vvy-  yi«li  k*cu<n-  ami  ^t 

; dtlTyriTjt  n^.VV'  rt.ml  /.j^ydruS'  .%•.  he  e\- 

B ;«ri>,ui  in  j '!•><  :'  . Iif)«i 

a Vf^nte.  hP  lOipla  itiv&  *p  Ity  alf  th;rv*c 
at  otrve-  Ui.  Mt,  T^.rti'av  %‘ho  ymildn’t 


Gocgle 


mimivs  DltAWEK 


a left  of  Hi©  pulse  ami  said  it 

rti  * Vwaii  f unify  how  it  a^d,:  ami  that  some* 

Jr***-  - thing  must  hftvu  got  iuto  that  grape,  jiutsv 

.*  ’ -v.  . r jflflK  kv  lie  ^aiiU’Mr.  Itahfnt:  hdd  Ix'tUNC  thnny  the 

. -'J&fjfc.  . . L ,r  * •••!•••;  pvst  of  it  away  soon  a.*  he  wo*  ft  Me. 

YLjfc'  - ••■■’ ;*\  Mr*  Raimi  t *a id  it  war.  too  kite  to  talk 

£-**.  v ahoiil  Muii.  as  he  had  yaed  it  al i up,  hut 

^ *PV'V  that  1m.\  hoped  the  count  iftnvlfl  .bit-  him.  if 

He  said  Id' 

- . * ' V - wished  Air.  Coon  Mould  tie  aoowthing  coOl 

' i ; ' — u W<  L Lmel  or  >0)in ■•tiling — around  his 

‘v  ^kVi/AC^VAe  ' head;  which  Mr,  Coon  did,-  ’anil  hr  night 

Mr.  Itahhif  h*lt  hitter  tind  was  nhlir  &>  oat 
a littje  thin  p>oiip,  hot  lie  vvuuidxrt  have 
tasted :M  any  df  iluit  juice  fcrrafiV- 

C / : • th  ing,  Kva/ihe  smell  of  the  hott leg  made 

never  feel  well  him  deathly  »iekTi  ami  he  had  Mr*  Coon 

^.h-C  and  ^fr.  Vox  go  home  with  him  and  e&rry 

Hw/tr  he  told  about  lus  aitpper  with  Mr-  thos^  kdtka-  itll  :out  h-nd  break them/  Then 

irile,  and  said  he  .couldn’t  »«*e  how  any  hr  felt  *till  better,  ami  (a-  hriproved  tloohgh 

v whn  had  felt  ao  finy  the  night  before  the  night*  Nysfc  nvndng  -early  he  began 
ild  fee?  so  poorly  the  next  morning*  loading  & very  simple  life. 


A\C*  .;  In  the  Meadow  .:•  A v>A;j:':V * J 

I: went 

Down  In  thA  !%>  gTeeh  field,  one  day, 
I wonder  vFy  my  Mama  thought 
Her  litth4  girf  had  nnuied  away! 

I only  w^nt  r.ight  down  to  whhre  " 

All  bright  avd  tdiiuy  in  ths  sun 
TIC  Bkekmyed  Sirdes  Waved  at  me 
To  co#m  nhfiig  0utA  have  some  fun, 


-.'C^a : .'  Why  She  $m*g v Cy.  7. 

jik T XT8TERT Ale  friend  [on  a vhlt)  r - T 
*“V  wdniler  what  makes  your  mamma  so 
happy  to-day  T She  i*  singing'  all  over  the 

Little  Miry;  -T  <k’->*  file’s' thought  of 
{ihni,r-tiiC  to  ac'old4  a I amt  v/Ueu  lie  turns 

hofrjcv” 


TJT  Big  Stone  ftMep  ^¥£kjt  ;&  _plue«  ; 

For  tJUie  &iri*  to  eliod*  right  over, 

But.  ym-  jiir\\p  dyep,— 

t a n bi  t f ly  tb  H*  ^ In  elovvr  i 

* >o6  jJIg  :pfp\?h  fIr&p&~*4io  kisseft  my  x'htlek 
And  one, — h«*  whJ>p<sad  in  tnv  ear,— 
They  tied  my^  all  /usA 

T iuit's  wV  it  is  I *v-nik.*d  so  ouver! 


“ hirh  ot».e  hiaCk-eyetF  Susie', 

She  dmdi  know  dowers  him  Little  <;irlsv 
.Am"  dioin^  F>  ,f!f> 

Hovn.  in  tlr*  td»/l{S3||!  gT-;^s  \a  wIm  )*- 
Hly  A|^L*r  fSnnke  Jmv  gird  a hoitsev— 

He  n>ight  coafe  out  air  .vfty,  / \ViM*"s 
there  V* A 


Urim  r go  mykoft  ' 

F!)  jus’  ink.  )L»v<-r-rL:e  wif’  ..,<■• 

^e  rt  kei!»  lifC  Cwijfgy, 

X'a u*c  Ait  Jsi;  ahi.mutk  rdu  t 

■':  ' I.Vn  J^r  - 


Go  gle 


HARPER’S  MONTHLY 


Highest  o?Ts^tjmtr^&aii20t\& 
“ KTOT  Joftg  tip*”  ^ 
1 V^ir  York  bu**Hb^ 
>4 1 ■ 

toipwofts.  cJ 
u Eselihjir  m bit  1 

:\yji*  &b  a 'lOfcS  trhat  to 
fo.f-j  tin eh&in,  **>»<!«•  aft  X 
Uiftgaidl*  regurdiwg: 
pfiuietl  menu;  my  ^skitter 
realised  the  situation.  Se. 
frftbhis  ovcT  me  most  £Onii 
deiittfa  f)y,  lie  said  r 
••T*Xry  the  etaro^  #St;; 
tbi’.v’vcr  *xi‘V Merit.  Quite  the 
feT  item  nn  the  biH  to^lay, 
$1*.  The  waiter#  tiiein.seivt,3 
tin*  «a ti na:  them.5  4J 


The  Scout's  Reason 
1 TITLE  JOHN,  Hptil 
L*  eleven.  in  an  enthuMins- 
Ttey  Scout*.  life  tooop 
sU?«hJ:  at  • attention  t«>forv 
; r-ii-out  Master  „ v.hu 
i“trb  hr.y  *.‘.  !t\  W httd  wodiftfi 
t\)  p>jo  the  pr%tn\imth}ti. 

h ty  4p$r^e  r p roved  a fete 
m lii  hted  ftwti  fc  of  Tibi  r?f  ute® 


had  ftp;rt t of  Fibiptulb^ 
cjiOrUtV'y  : , ; 

. tV: :^hMir,:the 

Hv  hi  bljf  t ; V**  Ml  Tjfi\  T iJteyXl 

Mjiij t to  k itplV  iipV'  U>  Kfiitfc . 
♦tod  f ’U  bp,  able  to  teach 

%n>$  ' 


1 V Y : • $>  T '$$$$$*'  $%■ 

. oi/fihh  ■ 'fo ;5b 


Go  gle 


if  Aim  ^ 


Oriental  Charity 

>%  r.hsf* nrr  >vifo  im?ri'.uou<*  syur^itilri;^  r<- 


> ;:;; ■: , :*y  Superhuman 

JUi JIH  JOHK^ VS.  ;»  v?  n kW'iMirurUM  and 
• *y\  Ijuir  .y:iiv»W‘  a tiny  n:ito 

iji  -mi*  iiiifhir^ 
V*j?  a ftj  i> *$$• oW  laMy.  '¥$&  w.a$». 
.***)>? * #*ni  it or r fci . 

•••  yt'Wj'ftt  — <|tierict4l  Mrs. 

-’itiwj:  foitjl  t»f  fchjtyWjli. 

' t;-  ih«*  hny  df:r 

: * \V>iU.  miiffun.M  Hi.HUl  tbk  innrilrtr1^hlt> 

•Mil*  tarty, :\'v  Ik*. ' i*n*t  hefciiyjly  (v*U,  ‘Imt  tip 


H:  |HH  « trait  of  a •Cfilpew 
■ployed  ? ji  *t  Aul»url»an  family  #ujh 
,•&  fri-bun  oa  j^hiiiiy  ;t'or  moly  :>i*y.tirutatjyftf 
; -of  -.A m»'»  if  an  ir»»:thoita  <»f  .Uy)tli*»«r  v».  it h tjm 
tnmip  prnhtaui. 

A fortorn^  -tvfctfty  Wi  ft vri  at 

Mm:  kitrV/n  ^f»r  va? * v onv  Mmutav  .nuirr./mg 
#«J  Uvn*  nranif>th  intMH  t'-'vt  rj  h.v  Ui  *1  u^. 
Tv:>  hi m in*;  f nn»ip  rota feaj  a pjiUft}  fair  of 

>V<>;«  ;-/iri  i mv|  yvitft  A IhHOMr. 

vc.tvi.  tM intr  V*  vaT. 

M0$'\  f^kVfl  i’ir  % iyi-uao 

•-■i t IMI5.  Unv'*. 

~ i Kite  %$**.;  i lio; .frtjniVp  .Qi&ytimk  • : 

Klpta>  " dMJ&K k\ . ttay  dUio  v-:  - & A [w 


A Pretty  Compliment 

| HTUv  la  HUS  wnl  ip'Or  ttav  lorifviC1  ll  a 
n^vyjv  :<>mv  morning 

f<*  « • v j > i ! « i { H.-r  rn-^  h«Kk«|j|jp  itofh  ' !i  Vui 

atnf  uWlfcy; ' ntnf tlro^r*}  ••?>»■:  ii . pink 

-lik  fj pfnls  H:vluli^,  \iihU  Un.K'h.' rtllll 


V"  Apptitrd  M&therpaties  - ;w  y 

| ynMCW  M#.v  \* iffiUi  r c if-  «*»* 

I v:  Hipifit  ti51'  Hy|VotV(!(|A»'.  . . . • 

tVrAyifyw  l - |r*  'ti&sffltr.,.- 

T'kir,;^  iiVttU  h a;  . is-Mrlr.'., 

t yi flVA;  rviut  ■; 

.•Vrr  n»« >>Oii  >*<■<  f '•> 

T»>  yri’o  t^*r  :hraM»  'it  **'“«’!  tryinna'i'flr 
A>of nioiV  j4a*ikv~ 

Vh  tfiur  akv  Kn.-fU  tai’fc  nripiciyoij.' 

1 ri»pi*^irt»M  nn<i  TM)in;-v»kk 
i ->hw#r >S-4^sf H; |t • - : f >>  n»»v  . v : .' 

T.lntt  all  fiVo  piMn ' : • 

«•  -.:t!?js  -inipf.'  f o;» f 

What^Vr  vWur  to»«-  hoM»  • u^  t' 

■ :■  Voc^u 


ii  - tfl » arm  in^r -{*  w ? k?  \tii p, 

Vt  ,t<  s'*.;;  ,!i|^r. 

S kf  !■  I * niM\  ‘ inw!  'Mh- 

V^'k  Slit'  fcM«  ii  ;M»'V  tn-nri  »*v’rt' 

imi<  } haw  .1  h-.rf  !»»i:i  \ ” 

.'.  /’.^VAijiif  •.  - . [g*'i  a * f«a.inp  vvtf  nC 

H.  luyilf  ,‘  7V*kfcjj.' 

\ • • j 1 1 1 jl?  '»f  thv  'ik ui i !/ v 

i!-."  w »ur»'h  Doriv  "-SitV*  u"i  'a.'ttyAV 
foaiay,  Vva  ivnn* .!  *i**r  fit  yon:’4 
* j »r  ^vnitpui  \n  <kl?r 

j»r <>■•;..  l-  t^lV 

!)->,•;.  ?-*  • ;.h' pll  t._  .Oivfi'M  uf  ’ •’‘•hvi* 


jbIi y 1 1 ».w ' {^kr  t ?tv^  ft .^hV.  .«atkl  i 
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f Address  Wan  tied 
T^jSOK  ay  afternoon  ' Mrs. 
v/  told  her  children,  who 

.lai-d  aLViiy?,  li.voil  in  town.  the 
itui y of  Adam  hA*;.  U 

^med.  fa  nteki*  a '<&ep  ; rjro  pri^ 
*Wn  ■ on  !W*r  ^iic- year -old  4<*e 
l)una : for  the  W'.vfc  day  :-!u>  ct^rm 
to  her  ami  ^nidt.  'VMntter,  I 
aant  you  to  uii  me  ^uundhiutrY 
what  W8s  jfjio  nundar  sif  A<ifti*t 
a ad  fcv<??8  Iron  si? 


S:-^‘Nf'  Good  Fortn  . 

T JlOU TfLK  w*tfr  '<## :&•  44 

!*• J i OU1  Romm  ion  hu*  jn>.t.  togtiiu 

31  th.  Mot  am  who  waa  j£ivia£  * 
i.n>)  fn(x~  *utq,f:r  to  a v.>rv  o/m>  <<uust.!’  f ram 
- >y^  , YS;#viv- V^irkv/ftHd  t?u*  liiisfoTluiie 

full  suddenly  ift 
orx  llitf  d$y  njr  tin/  party,; 

A grot- it  hand  had  to  ho  prc-ved 
V iiHo  AH  day  Mr*.  Yldnvn 

drill^tl".  hr’f  in  ^ r*a4ioVa  1 of  courses  iwid 
Yhe  N>V,:'uf  fdrM  mid *potme. , 

■-’  M. ".t hv‘  fcU-f ; 1% 4 a M e. ' the  New  York  <••:**«  in. 


, ; k No  MathattatlHstt  ; 

A" >3jj^K¥T- L MA . V tiivci!  ^'d»u*<-d  niHi* 

to  so v\  hoim? ^slowcighfs*  •’which  Nvoiv 
of  the  bti  tor  diauuder  hut  of  tjV/w  different 
length*.  HtV  told  th.M  old  da.rkv  to  put 
ihvm  in  three  hox-s.  eio-i.  cox  to  c«,»tHaiU- 
weights  of  one  dgngi.h. 

Wlion  he. wool  U>  hoc.  how  the  work  had 
h.-.-n  done.  ho  -found  all  the  weights*  hr  One 
(uoc,-  • /,  *j  . ‘ ; ;/  , ;. ’.Nv; 

*4  AVh^  1 told  you  io  S'+ri  thene  salUr 
sY*i ighijwV  lw  said*'  “ You  Ji&ve  put  them  a|t 
U^tUvr^  ''  ‘ ' _ »i  - ’/./ 

VB&k  y ouTl  ha  vc  fc&  ^ 1 ' vjiu  ub  oh  yy  c 1 kr 

to  <js r that;"  the  <M  riuXii  ?*codivd.  1 I xki'Vt 

: ...i  i .3  _ \i  *•:  „ o- 


• AtAtiv  ^n^pcVdiih!^.  the  New  York 
Ufikidic  N-iu  •»( vtlv  to  the  nisuk  on  her  riolat 
jjiickci  1 uji  tljAV  ivrtaxg  ftirk. 

M."  hot  (i  ?oo‘‘h?  aad  dW-trifma's  vdvw? 

^diiisperH  v "*  JiatN  4o  \VToti^  fork.  Tor 
drkp  it  ddi*'k  fore  Mi?' 
Mop  a o /?ee  ,y  nd.v'  , 

Ineffectual 

rp'ilK  .Sunday  a { ternoun  quiet  of  the  elder 
I -$n« . iuN^i'b?  of  the  ft cVindd3  family  il|  t|e; 
To<im  Wafe;  Uroken  id  tijtotf  hy  sharp 
W'-frj-  from  the  ‘don  ^idjo’din^ 

‘ You  hhahi't-  liang  it  there!'” 

>V1  will  too.” 

. n'X'U  tate  xfc  dcftVfc*1  * 

‘ 1 V,  \\lif  O t V » ' 1 3 . 

iis  ihj-A  'fiim*  moUeo  and  ohkr  ue 

yrvVfUdthg  a tussle.  And  vt  was 
thHt  (die  fhiuke  of  th(?-  argirment 
itxfc  a U/,7 nf dully  illumined  Sundnyhohool 
CHr(i  hn.’n r i uk  tht?  wdtiis  * fo>d  ia  Love. J 


1\YI$lI  that  a rule 

Thai  i-vi^y  Mufii  fnnd  go  Ux 
And  L*Hv»r  Irmn  *\>m*  - 

To  make  "»•  fesh  eompic'Uuus  Hdh>. 


“ Ketch  any  thing  f" 

* / thw/e.WHiS  enj"tjrd  tin  brttt  t 


A h AHb*  { . 7 

44  QPfuAKLV^»  of  >^>*i  « \vv^t*‘rn 

*3  Qcrpg r»fs*ri m n , a t a ?toty  tUum'i*,  ■’ rty 
itu'mb  iut*  <d*  n 1 heard  the  other  duy.v 

^ There  to  W utci  fushiU  nmu  A^lin 

liriju^bl  a !»•<'?,.(  at  litupe  a -j.iemli*!  aitlmcrtt 
ttyi*  ft  r*t ; f/f ' f Yot v rtt»n? i , a-n»j  a v y J riMat  at* 
’At1-  4f;*.v* -.fifr  k*k**rnu»n  a tip.  tVfl*  murpiff# 
h e wn  * ffi ry  hftryVh iif I whon  ti»e  fVltl  mao 
brought  the  tlrtti  Jio.  thA.nkeiT  Mqv 
OM*j-  forgiTtilig  Mfe  tip,' ^ fci|i  ;.6^4  T ihe  WoAl 
•ngaih.  Tty*:  vili'V . vtidii 
fhet? . «4Wurftrt  hi*  tiirV^t . ^^4; 

44  f ^ir,  wtouM  y*i  %•  ftt*  %•  put  It  h\ 

'vrittn'  tji*H  yv  tlhJnT  ;smy ,tli}b; 
Um‘;\  iff  :ih  ^ifr  “!I  thmfc  r^!  \u;tri  and 

^p^rit  it  qn  ruW  9'  V*'.J 


-■:v;;v:  .•  d’  7-’  ; Msrnil&rd 

} IITT/E  AK^rhudfe*)  toM  tiiat  her  soul 
L w •<  ^ouK'thiTj^  that  e«»ultl  W perWinaf 
•hut  i(ot  seeji,  ami  had  *|.wnt  liiAujr  home 
ini  tk,  myst-rv,  One  r1tf>  Mh<j 
xUHHf’  I'lfmiini:  eatroriy  tp  ii»r.  m other,  “Oh. 
tthuupjit.*  *)ie  <*ru air  V4  tvow  I ye  thought?  w)<Hfc 

iuy  si  hi  i is  -if,>  u >kufik  ' ' 


Not  Her  Fault 

m i*t re«3  ca  J 1 1 • I H £jr  Utah]  *ii^3  » ?•: 

J V t ‘1 1-  IVTUiU  Kr.i 

•■  'i.  I'rr  tirJMlot  tnlO  r.v^h  ’i  ..*:■•)  /: iir*- 

J)iHt  look  nt  evt^  Jh;»t  (io-t  ;}y  itor 
«!>eut  *di  tj*i*  furniture.  ,il>  <V>  Vd'V'h-  o-I*f 
jf  f i h<*  tvry  I?  usi  /' 

i‘^?  n .Mii.lik'hh  >crv  ojy'>*h^i 

,;,  'rh«th y:Voii:  vk^v^' 

• ♦ ■.  %•  'W  !i  nurVini,  M»:t  r fvc  ‘vjM;  y i;»u 

-mb'  toXtr 


H<;r  V6kStio«  y :: . 

lyf  l^S  -“pAtlL  jotyri^  whittuti,  \ttvk 

’ V dfitlei)  th  ho  ^tV-iey  wiu>,  >5^rf: 

dhKtv  I li;  Uj  u-  r u y ?Vtr 

‘ ’ '**'  W hfit  rits  tr^  any  hnp  vv]vm  \* 

aitJ  perhfVp^  tfkfcvVi  auhttuo. 

of ; tlie  >a>jiy  kfvt>  \ k»1  J ;.y»f ' : hvr 

«J^parturi%  ^ 1 \ ^ V • 

., ' v*6  'Miit  oiHt’.r,  i oHy.. 


.;  Hw  Would  Hit  Knoyy? 

A vS>U-UV  .Ajctfei'  Vyi^  ;■■« 

’■ft  vvfiirtf>ii  iiif t>' *„}?• 

4 Thi*i 

■'Ohe  ot  'X\ t ' Wd  •'  j’eji  iri tyt!  .tu 
'.  ’■  ?i:4*  i$Mt.  W.ao  f ! 1 :;t. .•)*.' 

’■  i n.h'.-d'-'  : :•’  H‘"(-  t *;/i:  o<.xri.:n».  “ xO>v 

4'uy  t hiuh.i  it  s/ti  the  -knoV,  the 
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Otl'-I  VS!mH.\KO  ) ^ f/7,  lUUt. 

mini',  htiiuiitoit  u nistk?”; 

m m *'  No^ei  This  iV? 

<i %»(<;); *w  y\on<cy  tyr  r.astjrftS' 


The  Favorite 


WJTFT>  Mothor-V,  washed  tta\  -1^  eood  ,entmgh. 

Arid  r jirki^l  t-Fn  tMiff  t |t»,  %3T  ifr*?  doors* 

Aftd  Pop  IvtU*  lit  If) 8 C‘J)!tKO;l« 

Aj<tl  Jittittfifti  npi  ift»  vvejrU/ji  :fcfroF<te. 

J ^uut?;y^  my  .xty#<yk" * ; * • , . 

And  lift  diyfAfft  lite  • dv*. 

And  *'  Tptrf'  ofc  tf.  7*<rij* 

d\i*i  huigMt  tfiiiil  jKikef  00‘  i|au»FY  \ip  higher. 

;Aml  :Alof ln?r-«av^  r' 

V\]  tvR  <}m  $U>ry(  U>r:f>  v^nr  Pog n 
1 «Tttf  'St£jr- ?jrp*  atvi:  ttifkfir* 

Vviuvp,  OTo^  fett  ?Ufit  TiV  fyi/dlA  *K*p 
Xh&t  every  our  1 ijki^  Prj**?o  / . 


f iov<<  >o  irVf% 

I Mw tlidf-  1 & m dark, 

know,  if  l hii*\  half  a,  duto^, 

ft  >Tidv  till  triads  >voold  v-r^ekT 
7’hr/*  Tno  m<\*.  “ N*»w  toy  tun.  is  is*' r* 
i',,u,.\  «•!, ,-„>-.»*  your  y u m I 9 Ami  ) -T. 
i -.VV-  “dust  tell  mo  Jaek  agani. 


t If >0 : CAi 

‘■'  - * ' * * pi  j>i* 

}-.  the  v vt 

a-'ijy  e;(;n-:.. 

v'turAi’ 

A v.-ri' 

!o^'r  "Mti' 

ike  k*k> 

i**n  r,  V' , 
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All  the  Way  to  Fremantle 


BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


E were  bound  from  Lon- 
don to  Australian  ports 
by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Many  vanished  at  Aden 
— going  for  good  and  all 
from  the  familiar  glow  of 
the  lights  of  a ship  lying 
hard  by.  There  was  now  no  smoky 
sunset  nor  any  outline  of  yellow  rock. 
It  was  late  of  a hot,  black  night.  All 
the  lamps  were  out  ashore:  the  dark  was 
thick  and  wide.  Warning  points  of  red 
and  green  and  yellow  punctured  the 
black:  no  more  than  that.  In  the  windy 
shadows  between — cleaving  the  mys- 
tery— yet  revealing  nothing  more  than 
swarthy  glimpses — the  little  lights  of  the 
sampans  twinkled  and  bobbed.  And 
into  this  moving  darkness — whence  the 
voices  of  the  boatmen,  inimical  to  the 
imagination,  baldly  suggestive  of  the 
murderous  savagery  of  that  flaring  Ara- 
bian coast  we  had  come  down — into 
this  moist,  moving  darkness  the  India- 
bound  folk  followed  their  own  paths  and 
were  never  seen  again.  Each  to  his  own 
mystery:  they  passed — and  no  curiosity 
could  follow  on  into  the  shadows  to  its 
satisfaction.  Some  had  not  been  Out 
before — wretched  targets,  these,  for  any 
shafts  of  contemptuous  wit;  but  most 
were  leave-expired  persons,  going  back, 
wise  and  lofty;  and  a sorry  company  all 
these  fellows  had  been,  beneath  the 
laughter  and  twaddle,  with  the  taste  of 


Home  still  in  their  mouths — melancholy 
and  out  of  temper. 

There  were  captains — there  were  ma- 
jors— there  were  pink  subalterns — the 
like  of  that — returning  to  their  regi- 
ments and  ponies  and  to  the  merciless 
social  warfare;  there  were  civil-servants 
— glum,  subdued,  well  whipped  into 
reconciliation  with  their  comparative 
inferiority;  there  were  young  men  in  a 
business  way — of  a cocky  habit — going 
Out  in  bondage  to  the  future,  which 
might  yield  them,  after  fifteen  years  of 
servitude  (said  they),  a decent  compe- 
tency at  Home.  There  were  individuals 
more  and  truly  superior:  there  were 
some  even  less  considerable.  An  out- 
landish crew,  truly — repugnant  to  the 
large,  free  ways  of  all  frontier  places: 
thev  had  no  Colonial  attitude;  they  had 
no  Western  flavor  at  all.  Off  they  went, 
that  night,  from  the  glow  and  litter  and 
warm  farewells  of  our  decks — bag,  bag- 
gage, and  women-folk;  and  with  them 
went  some  of  the  diverting  aspects  of 
the  voyage.  Here,  truly,  had  been  a 
great  deck-load  of  divertingly  keen  and 
practised  brutality — brutality  without 
malice.  Differences — doubtless  of  some 
important  social  sort  not  specifically 
manifest — had  in  these  past  weeks  been 
accentuated  among  them  with  cold  good 
manners  and  amazing  impudence  by 
folk  of  kindliest  ways  with  their  own 
familiars. 
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* Wouldn't  speak  to  me!”  the  Malay 
States  Man  of  Business  raged,  a bale- 
ful eye  on  a stocky  figure,  departing, 
in  comical  little  lurches,  toward  the 
gangway.  ‘‘Shared  the  same  room  with 
him  all  the  way  from  Marseilles,”  he 
gulped,  “and  he  wouldn’t  speak  to  me! 
Wouldn't  even  say  good-morning!" 

“Who — the  Major-man ?’T 

“The  damned  cad!” 

By  and  by  the  young  Cable  Operator 
went  over  the  side  for  shore.  Aden  was 
his  destination.  He  had  come  in  the 
accustomed  way  of  his  duty  from  God 
Knows  Where — 
some  Island  out- 
station  — to  this 
blistering  d e s o 1 a - 
tion  for  God  Only 
Knew  How  Long 
(said  he) ; and  J 

though  he  was  only  \Bk 
a boy — and  though  \ vmWJL*  jnF 
he  had  chosen  this  V vSLa  JvjtKl 
occupation  for  the  \ ^ 

sake  of  the  great  VjMj  / 

adventure  of  seeing  |v 

the  world— he  had  B \ 

now  no  gaiety.  He 

was,  indeed,  deeply  ■ UBI 

disconsolate  ; and  * ffj  j 

it  seemed  to  me  / 

then,  regarding  him 
— and  often  in  re- 

moter  places — that  Pf 

Romance  wears  no 
pretty  face  under 
her  shimmering 


Here  at  Aden  the 
Hook-nosed  Noble- 
man departed— go- 
ing on  a visit  to 
some  Indian  Prince. 
He  was  a dark 
hawk;  and  so  dark- 
ly had  he  hovered 
—and  so  obscure 
were  his  designs — 
and  so  sinister  and 
sudden  were  his 
swoop  s — and  so 
black  were  his  man- 
ners— and  so  churl- 
ishly had  he  dealt 
with  his  beautiful 


With  the  w.vuh  went  i>ie  Dominie 
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The  hot,  blue  Way  to  Colombo 


every  respect,  he  had  won  the  spurs  of 
secular  good-fellowship  by  turning  up 
joyously  ridiculous  as  an  intoxicated 
Highlander,  kilt,  bonnet,  crimson  pro- 
boscis and  all,  at  the  masquerade  under 
the  big  yellow  moon  of  the  Red  Sea, 

At  Aden  we  took  the  hot,  blue  way  to 
Colombo.  Coming  now  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  we  expected  refreshment  from 
the  yellow  oppression  and  molten  still- 
ness of  the  Red  Sea.  And  there  was 
refreshment.  It  was  still  sunlit  and 
hot;  but  the  wind  blew  free — and  the 
days  sparkled — and  the  ship  no  longer 
crawled  like  a sluggish  river-boat,  but 
ran  lifting  to  the  swell — and  there  was 
a good  feeling  of  escape  into  airy,  w ider 
spaces.  And  somewhat  more  than  mid- 
way of  the  passage  we  came  close  to 
the  good  green  earth  again.  Here  in 
the  way  lay  Minicoy— white  beaches, 
curved,  breaking  reefs,  waters  of  beryl 
and  brown,  vivid  jungle  and  palm:  all 
the  flash  and  glint  and  greenery  of  a 
storied  South  Sea  island.  After  the 
dun,  clouded,  far-away  islands  of  the 


pretty,  merry  creatures,  these — their 
social  experience  disconcertingly  ade- 
quate, their  graces  blooming  uncon- 
strained. Their  cup  of  popularity  had 
overflowed:  none  more  fair-— none  more 
winsome  (said  the  knowing  young  sub- 
alterns in  their  own  vernacular)— than 
these  awfully  ravishing  American  girls. 
“And  are  all  American  girls — such  a 
jolly  sort?  Really?  I had  no  idea!*'  — 
genuine  amazement,  naive  condescen- 
sion. Here,  too,  the  Young  Rajah  dis- 
appeared, returning  from  Eton  — a 
brown,  flatulent,  ill-conditioned  young- 
ster, inconsequential  in  European  dress, 
but  stalking  conspicuous  and  with  some 
new  dignity,  it  seemed,  when,  east  of 
Suez,  according  to  the  custom,  he  had 

6ut  on  his  robes  and  turban.  With  the 
ajah  went  the  Dominie,  of  course — the 
preceptor  of  that  young  man.  He  was 
a favorite  chap:  he  could  at  a moment’s 
notice  draw  a lightsome  Yankee  rag- 
time from  the  piano— most  agreeably 
aggravating  to  the  feet — for  the  boat- 
deck  dances;  and  though  grave  enough 
in  the  cloth,  and  a proper  Dominie  in 
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Mediterranean-after  the  low,  wide  “Once  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of 

sands  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  barren  Victoria, 99  the  Gray  Manager  explained, 

shores  of  the  Red  Sea — Minicoy  sprang  “ I fell  in  with  the  son  of  a light-keeper 

all  fresh  and  green  and  glorious  from  the  who  had  trained  his  hair  to  lie  in  the 

sea.  Here  was  no  dusty  shore— nor  form  of  a bird's-nest/' 

haze  of  distant  land — nor  barren  coast  — There  was  some  laughter. 

nor  island  in  a mist  of  rain — but  the  “ It  is  perhaps  something  to  laugh  at,” 

living,  fertile,  familiar  earth.  A little  the  Gray  Manager  agreed,  “ but  I assure 

schooner  lay  at  anchor,  snug  between  you  I did  not  laugh  at  the  time.  ’Young 

the  white  coral  arms;  and  the  shaft  of  a fellow,  my  lad,‘  said  I,  ‘why  don't  you 

lighthouse,  sun-soaked,  glistened  white  cut  your  hair?' 

against  the  blue  and  green  of  the  world.  “‘Whv  should  I V said  he. 

To  us  passing  by — going  in  good  com-  “‘Well,  for  one  thing,'  said  I,  ‘it’s 

panionship  from  a world  to  a world — the  peculiar,  isn't  it?' 

situation  of  the  light-keepers  presently  “‘Not  too  peculiar,’  said  he.  * It's  my 
appeared  in  the  appalling  reality  of  its  own  business,  anyhow/ 
isolation.  “4lt  may  he  your  own  business/  said 

“A  man  who  lives  alone/'  said  the  1,  ‘but  I assure  you,  'pon  my  honor, 
Gray  Australian  Manager  of  a Sheep  that  l never  before  knew  a young  man 
Station,  “lives  in  singular  danger/’  to  tempt  the  birds  to  nest  on  his  own 

We  inquired  concerning  this  aphorism.  head/ 
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“By  Heaven,  that  pleased  him! 

‘“Don’t  you  think,’  said  I,  ‘that  it 
makes  you  rather  ridiculous?’ 

“Well,”  the  Gray  Manager  declared, 
“he  thought  it  made  him  interesting! 
And  do  you  know” — the  Gray  Mana- 
ger’s eyes  now  being  wide  with  the 
wonder  and  horror  of  the  thing — “I 
couldn’t  persuade  the  chap  that  it  was 
at  all  out  of  the  way  for  a young  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  wear  his  hair  in  the  fashion  of 
a bird’s-nest?  The  more  I jeered — and 
the  harder  I scolded — the  better  pleased 
he  was  with  his  invention.  He  had 
never  been  on  the  main-shore.  There 
was  no  bit  or  rein  on  his  notions:  life  at 
the  lighthouse  had  given  him  no  stand- 
ards— nothing  to  conform  to.  I fancied, 
you  know,  that  he  was  a bit  off.  I 
wronged  him.  He  was  quite  normal. 
That  lad  went  away  to  school  a pitiable 
ass,  his  bird’s-nest  a perfectly  sleek 
arrangement — but  came  back  clipped 
like  a sheep.  And  that’s  the  point  of  it, 
and  the  pity  of  it:  the  crazy  directions  a 
healthy  man’s  ideas  will  take  when  he 
lives  too  much  alone.  It’s  lonely  on  the 
sheep-stations  of  the  Australian  back- 
blocks,  too,”  the  Gray  Manager  went 
on,  scowling.  “A  mob  of  human  odd- 
ities there!  Why,  my  God!”  — the 
Manager’s  voice  rose  to  a queer  pitch  of 
nervous  alarm — “ anything  may  happen 
to  the  man  who  lives  too  much  alone. 
I used  to  think — back  in  the  early  days 
— sometimes,  you  know  — that  I was 
going  a bit  off  myself.  It  frightened 
me.  And  I get  in  a blue  funk  still — 
when  I recall  those  days.” 

There  had  come  aboard  at  Marseilles, 
privately  conducted  by  a weary  little 
man,  a tourist  of  gross  looks  but  of 
amiable  disposition  and  impeccable 
dietary  habits.  He  was  a foreign- 
American — a bulky,  soiled,  florid  fellow, 
having  a great  neck,  which  rose  sheer 
as  a cliff  from  his  fat  back  to  his  crown, 
and  a slanting,  narrow’,  corrugated  fore- 
head, and  pale  eyes,  set  very  near,  over 
high  cheek-bones.  It  turned  out  that 
he  mystified  us  all,  until,  nearing 
Colombo,  his  revelations  relieved  us. 
There  were  odds  that  he  was  a brewer; 
there  were  odds  that  he  was  a meat- 
packer  (this  occurring  to  the  English 
mind);  yet  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 


the  other.  Out  of  Marseilles — doubtless 
to  be  of  consequence  among  persons  of 
conseauence — he  had  made  this  boast: 
that  tnough  beginning  life  stark  naked, 
in  a mean  neighborhood,  without  a 
dollar,  he  was  at  that  very  moment — 
sitting  there  in  the  Mediterranean  sun- 
light of  that  very  deck — possessed  of  no 
less  than  Three  Millions.  “I  worked 
hard,”  says  he,  “and  now  I take  my 

Rleasure.  No  more  business  for  me. 

lein  Gott!  Whew!  ” he  groaned,  in  such 
vital  agony  as  to  make  one  wonder. 
“Business?  — it’s  awful!”  And  upon 
many  of  these  Englishmen — the  East- 
going Englishman  not  being  used  to 
Americans  and  the  Atlantic  passage — 
the  announcement  of  this  astonishing 
feat  of  accumulation  had  precisely  the 
effect  the  American  Millionaire  in- 
tended. 

It  drew  a quick,  appraising — even 
momentarily  respectful — glance  to  his 
very  gross  person;  and  it  resulted — 
momentarily — in  a more  moderate  tone. 

“Pretty  fair,  eh?”  the  American 
Millionaire  would  inquire,  with  a smack 
of  the  lips,  indicating  ingenuous  self- 
satisfaction.  “Three  millions?” 

Rather! 

“Eh?”  he  demanded,  his  head  cocked, 
his  round  face  radiant.  “That’s  all 
right,  ain’t  it  — for  a man  like  me? 
Gee — it  certainly  is  all  right!” 

It  measured  little  less  tnan  a miracle. 
“We  go  ’round  the  world,  my  wife 
and  me,”  said  he.  He  laughed;  he 
poked  his  auditor  familiarly  in  the  ribs. 
“She  sees  the  cathedrals,”  he  chuckled, 
“and  I sit  in  the  cabs!” 

Nearing  Colombo — the  fifth  steaming 
black  night  of  that  passage  from  Aden — 
the  American  Millionaire  yielded  some 
amusement  with  a bitter  taste  to  it. 
He  was  a pitiful  niggard;  but  he  had 
now  ordered  whiskey-and-soda  for  the 
Man  from  Singapore,  of  whom  he  had 
grown  fond  in  his  clumsy  way — parting 
glasses  (said  he).  But  the  Man  from 
Singapore  fell  out  with  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  vulgarity  of  the  Mill- 
ionaire before  the  glass  went  to  his  lips, 
and,  already  surly  with  drink,  heart- 
lessly, with  no  manners  at  all,  aban- 
doned his  host  and  his  whiskey-and- 
soda,  leaving  both  in  the  comer,  the  one 
to  stare  at  the  other.  Upon  this — not 
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greatly  dashed — the  Millionaire  went  “What’s  the  matter  with  it?’*  he 
among  his  acquaintances,  confidentially  wailed. 

inviting  each,  somewhat  in  these  terms:  It  was  by  this  rime  nothing  to  laugh 

“I  say,  old  chap/’  he  would  whisper,  as  at.  The  wretched  man  was  htr  too 
if  inviting  to  some  secret  delight,  which  deeply  perturbed  by  what  he  conceived 
must  not  by  any  means  be  disclosed,  to  be  the  sudden  failure  of  his  popular- 
“have  a whiskey-and-soda?  It’s  paid  ity.  It  was  pitiful.  Possibly  not  since 
for.  That  Singapore  fellow  wouldn’t  his  success  had  bloomed  had  he  any- 
drink  it.  I — I hate  to  see  it  wasted/*  where  discovered  such  a chilling  lack  of 
It  was  very  pitiful;  yet  there  w'as  laugh-  consideration— a mockery  so  keen  and 
ter  in  it — this  poor  American  Millionaire  purposeful. 

going  about,  rebuffed,  increasingly  be-  “Ha!“  he  concluded,  triumphantly,  at 
wildered  and  grieved,  incapable  of  know-  last;  “somebody  done  something  to  it! 
ing  why  his  homely  hospitality  was  re-  1 see!  Ha,  ha!**— and  was  quite  happy 
jected  with  mocking  politeness.  again,  thinking  it  a very  good  joke  on 

It  was  a mystery  to  him:  no  other  himself, 
whiskey-and-soda  (he  might  be  sure)  On  this  long  voyage  curiosity  indulges 
had  gone  neglected  on  board  that  ship,  in  queer  employments.  How  had  this 
He  brooded,  sitting  beside  the  despised  flabby  fellow  managed  to  accumulate 
glass  — frowning,  flushed,  shamefaced,  the  Three  Millions?  Straight  business? 
He  made  a round  of  the  deck — presently  —he  was  far  too  stupid.  Speculation  ? — 
returning  to  try  once  more,  and  once  he  was  infinitely  too  timid.  It  was  an 
more  most  dismally  to  fail.  aggravating  mystery.  He  had,  perhaps. 
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a. merciless cunninig;  y*t  hv  was- i»  gtnyatd'  IHtherto  we  had  followed  a main* 
— tin*  sort  of  cowjrrd.yif  might  be,  who  traveled  road,  hondoo  >m  s ]-,•.-  East:  it 
strikes  -on  the  sly.  deeply,  desperately.  i>  a highway  thronged  with  merchant- 
and  runs  aw  rn\  .All  being  said,  nowt-ver,  mefi.  and  mail-hoats— the  motley  ano 
here  w as  at  fellow  with  genial  aspects,  aristocracy  of  thy  s«fa,  surging  -west  and 
after  all.  HiV  eves  tpinkfed  l Ttnhfei  in  east:  tramps,,  pilgrim-ships',  lim-rs.  old 
the  ribs  made  him  spill  laughter,  There'  tvind-jammerj,',"  lamn-rigs,  men-o'-war, 
be  would  sit,  bulk  uvertlriwing  and  pro-  Now  vvc  .•entered  .'3  Fc/n'fc  by-path,  like  :• 
trading,  fat  legs  crossed/ cig,»  r m hand,  wilderness  trail;,  and  we  traveled  v.  i-h 
hi?  large  counti;nan‘;e  bedtoiug  enjoy-  out  company,  meetmgnonfc,  Colombo 

to.  Fremantle  of  West  Australia;  it  o 
brilliant  little  '.eUversion?:.  hut.  let  one  nine  days’  sailing— a blue,  breezy  way; 
sprak. intimately  ol  thttncy- --of  the  \vavs  over  the  Line  and  across  the  Trades. 

g3fheVing  and  tht  dream of  .holding  Few  follow  it/  many  will.  Australia  is 
fast---  and  Ids  fedt  ivodfiJ  sc«:-w  up,  Hts  •••' • in  Vtt mgi  plgcFF ■it '-mflasttires^  four 
eyes  Wavyr.  hts  great  body  grow  rest-  hundred  and  twenty'twa.,^itfes^ 'mure  in 
less;  ihtl-  sitmeMmys*  indeed— if  oriesug- /./  area  than  the  United  States  hf  America 
gftS^p/pafucs  andloi^vhe  would  dap  proper,  it  is  more  than  ofttyfourth  the 
with  sudden  swear,  the  while  protesting,  area  of  the  K ri  mb  E m psf £/  ii  equals 
excitedly:  "I  got  in  me  s a C Nobody  Y nearly  three-fourth?  the  Aeea  of  Europe, 
going  fa  rob  me  of  nothing!.  ,N«j  more  And  in  these  early  days  u hay  something 
business  fur  mg.  Mein  Got td  Whew!  it’s  less*  than  line  and  ohfrrhaif  txihahitanty 
a wfql-— awTolT.r ' • All:  this.  njYsij.bed  thb  to  the  ^quart-  mile.  Afsd  -a*  wide  i.$  the 
inquiring  mood  and  piqued  .0;  land  four  Australians  mamtairsevl}— ami 

.“  Ff-tpi/^ouiy  said' ••  hfe  Af". hf£'.' «v£rj  io  fomie  are  the  possihthtie^  of  moth 
notion-.  ’ this  last  night,  beginning  the  of  it-— and  so  prohtably  does  if  stretiiv 
tale  of  the  low  running  of  hi:,  -succesb,  into  the  abundant  .tropics-oand  so  iter 
"l  made  tny  mottev  in  re;*!  .estate  deals,  and  lu-nehcerit  is  the  disposition  of  rhe 
1 used-  ;to  be  a Fhliby  Capiaih  hi'  New  gpveyRmentr—and  st>  fust  are  all  the 

York.  laws and  so  large  is  tHfe  aspiration  and 

And  then  we  thought  we  knew  the  power  of  tht-  people --and  so  determined 
beginnings  of  that  for  sum-  ;m  1 hey  to  conee.ivtv and  imiorain  liherrv 
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as  between  the  rich  and  the  poor — that 
the  overflow  of  humanity  will  presently 
set  toward  the  Southern  Cross  and  oc- 
cupy all  these  waiting  acres. 

It  is  a singular  thing  that  no  English- 
man will  on  this  voyage  be  mistaken  for 
an  Australian  if  he  can  help  it. 

“I  suspect  that  Cockney,”  said  one. 

“Of  murder?” 

“No,”  the  Englishman  replied,  grave- 
ly concerned,  as  though  it  mattered 
greatly;  “of  being  an  Australian.” 

“But  he  says  he’s  an  Englishman!” 

“Ah,  well,”  he  rejoined,  cunningly, 
“they  often  do  that,  you  know!” 

Travelers  bound  for  Singapore  and 
Hong-Kong  went  ashore  with  the  tea- 
planters  of  Ceylon.  Our  company 
dwindled.  Beyond  the  color  and  soft 
movement  and  mellifluous  voices  of 
Colombo — its  shady  highways,  its  tem- 
ples, its  barefoot  Eastern  throng,  its 
busy  harbor — we  numbered  not  more 
than  fifty.  Most  were  Australians,  in 
good  quality,  like  the  people  of  our 
West,  with  some  surface  differences,  but 
none  of  very  great  account.  They  were 

foing  home  from  Home — as  they  put  it. 

recall  that  the  Gray  Station-Manager 
said  this:  that  having  a son  to  settle  he 
had  been  gone  on  a visit  to  all  the  other 
stock-lands — South  Africa,  the  Argen- 
tine, the  American  West — but  had  spied 
out  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare  in 
sound  opportunity  with  the  Australian 
acres,  upon  which  he  would  surely  estab- 
lish the  boy  (said  he)  for  his  venture. 
I recall,  too,  a stolid  Englishman,  travel- 
ing with  all  the  less  conspicuous  appear- 
ances of  great  wealth,  mixed  with  as- 
tonishing originality  of  attire,  such  as 
trousers  creased  in  reverse  of  the  fashion 
(to  port  and  starboard) — an  odd  fish, 
truly,  whose  vast  fortune  had  of  itself 
evolved  (they  explained)  from  a game 
of  euchre,  played  in  some  lonely  camp 
of  the  early  days,  for  a fifth  interest 
in  what  is  now  become  the  Amazing 
Mine. 

It  is  a horsy  people. 

“ There’s  my  beauty!”  said  the  Aus- 
tralian Stock  - Broker,  displaying  the 
photograph  of  a sturdy  little  boy  astride 
a slim  horse. 

“Fine  boy,”  I agreed. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “that’s  my  son!” 
“Fine  horse,”  said  I,  quickly. 

Voi~  CXXVII.— No.  761.— 8* 


A serious-minded  Sports  Committee, 
chosen  with  serious  and  exact  observance 
of  the  customs  established,  held  serious 
meetings  under  the  smoking-room  clock, 
and  talked  a great  deal  with  serious 
countenances,  in  seriously  modulated 
tones,  and  seriously  consumed  ginger- 
ale,  lemon  - squash,  and  whiskey- and- 
soda,  and  at  last,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  announced,  with  jolly 
faces,  a tournament  of  games  and  joust- 
ing of  the  most  delightfully  lively  and 
frivolous  description.  Nor  was  it  in 
meager  measure:  the  Atlantic  passage 
sometimes  provides  a beggarly  afternoon 
of  these  pleasures;  but  the  Australian 
voyage  prescribes  and  invariably  ac- 
complishes whole  days  of  them,  all  gov- 
erned by  the  traditions,  so  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  innovation  is  dismissed 
with  “It’s  never  been  done  before,  you 
know!”  and  an  objection  is  disposed  of 
with  “But  it’s  always  been  done  that 
way,  you  know!”  And  so  there  were 
quoits  and  shuffle-board,  singles,  doubles, 
and  ladies;  and  there  were  potato  races, 
thread  - the  - needle  races,  three-legged 
races,  and  sack  races;  and  there  was 
cock-fighting  in  a circle,  pillow-fighting 
on  a spar;  and  there  was  a preposterous 
contest  in  which  the  wretched  com- 
petitor was  suspended  by  the  heels  from 
an  overhead  stanchion  and  invited  to 
make  a chalk  mark  on  the  deck  as  far 
away  from  his  perpendicular  as  he  could 
manage  to  stretch  himself. 

These  were  lively  days,  indeed,  lived 
rolling  through  the  breezy  sunshine;  and 
for  all  the  good  feeling  and  all  the 
laughter  of  them,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom, the  haggard  Sports  Committee  was 
voted  the  thanks  of  all  the  company,  in 
a warm  little  speech  after  dinner,  and 
then  most  heartily  toasted. 

“Your  health,  gentlemen!” 

“ Hear,  hear!” 

“If  I may  be  permitted,”  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Sports  Committee  began, 
“to  say  a mere  word  or  two  in  re- 
sponse to — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  do  it!”  groaned  the  Tired 
Old  Globe-Trotter,  much  more  lustily 
than  he  knew. 

“Ha,  ha!  Haw,  haw!” 

“ Shame!” 

“Hush!” 

“Taken  unaware,  as  I am,”  the 
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Chairman  went  on,  bracing  himself,  “by 
this — evidence  of  your — appreciation — 
ahem — I can  only  say — ah — ” 

“ Hear,  hear!” 

Deck  cricket — for  which  the  leeward 
boat-deck  was  inclosed  with  a net — was 
a regular  employment  of  the  afternoon; 
not  the  least  astonishing  thing  about  it 
being  this:  that  the  players  turned  out 
to  the  exercise  in  flannels  and  blazers, 
in  every  respect  the  correct  attire  for 
chaps  at  cricket  ashore.  And  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  Second  Class  chal- 
lenged First  Class.  First  Class  accepted 
the  challenge;  and  First  Class  desired 
to  know:  Where  did  Second  Class  prefer 
to  play?  Second  Class  communicated  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  Second  Class  pre- 
ferred to  play  on  the  second-class  deck. 
Second  Class,  it  was  pointed  out,  had 
challenged  First  Class  to  come  over  and 
play — that  being,  it  would  be  recalled, 
the  exact  form  of  the  challenge.  Just 
so;  but  First  Class  was  quite  sure  that 
the  first-class  deck  would  turn  out  to  be 
a more  spacious  and  altogether  agreeable 
field,  and  accompanied  this  communica- 
tion with  an  invitation  to  Second  Class 
to  come  over  and  have  it  out.  Second 
Class  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of 
First  Class  for  the  following  afternoon 
at  2.30  o’clock — provided , however,  that 
First  Class  would  indulge  Second  Class 
with  the  compliment  of  a return  match 
on  the  second-class  deck,  and  afterward 
drink  tea  with  Second  Class  in  the 
second-class  saloon.  All  this  turning 
out  to  be  agreeable  to  both  sides, 
First  Class  appointed  a Committee,  the 
same  being  a Committee  of  the  Whole 
Team,  to  entertain  Second  Class  af- 
ter the  match,  and  thereafter  placidly 
awaited  the  coming  of  Second  Class, 
confident,  now,  that  nothing  could  go 
amiss. 

Nothing  did  go  amiss.  Both  games 
were  played  with  the  utmost  good  feeling 
on  both  sides;  whereafter  there  was  no 
further  communication  of  First  Class 
with  Second  Class,  nor  of  Second  Class 
with  First  Class. 

“ Some  jolly  chaps  in  Second,”  yawned 
First. 

Not  too  bad! 

“Some  decent  blokes  in  First,” 
yawned  Second. 


It  was  not  the  way  of  Second  Class 
to  skulk  and  envy  and  feel  ashamed. 
Second  Class  respectfully  respected  it- 
self — and  immensely  enjoyed  itself. 
Second  Class  had  a masquerade — occa- 
sional dances,  too — and  indulged  in 
Calcutta  Sweeps.  And  Second  Class 
dressed  every  night  for  dinner. 

East  of  Suez  came  the  Calcutta 
Sweeps.  Here  is  a traditional  diversion 
of  these  seas — a great  pool  on  the  day’s 
run;  and  it  was  managed  in  this  wise: 
As  many  chances  were  sold,  at  a shilling 
each,  as  the  Calcutta  Committee  for  the 
day  could  manage  without  straining, 
one  to  the  timid  or  pious,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  twenty  or  thirty  to  all 
true  speculators.  The  Captain  declared 
a number  as  being  the  best  probability. 
It  was  380.  Twenty  numbers  were 
taken  above  this,  and  twenty  below, 
with  a high  field  (above  the  highest 
number)  and  a low  field  (below  the 
lowest);  and  there  was  a first  prize,  the 
winning  number,  ten  per  cent,  deducted 
for  the  day’s  charities;  and  there  were 
two  second  prizes,  ten  above  the  winning 
number  and  ten  below  it,  ten  per  cent/ 
deducted  for  charity.  Eventually  there 
was  a drawing,  conducted  with  great 
ceremony  by  the  Calcutta  Committee, 
to  determine  the  holders  of  the  forty- 
one  numbers  and  the  high  and  the  low 
fields;  but  these  fortunate  folk  did  not 
possess  final  title  to  the  numbers  they 
had  drawn:  all  the  numbers  were  put 
up  at  auction,  the  proceeds  going  into 
the  pool,  and  the  holders  were  entitled 
either  to  accept  one-half  the  amount  bid 
and  yield  all  interest  to  the  bidder,  or 
to  pay  half  the  amount  bid  and  retain 
a half-interest  in  the  outcome. 

And  so  syndicates  were  formed,  and 
shares  were  bought  and  sold,  and  the 
current  was  estimated,  and  the  Chief 
Engineer  was  subtly  sounded,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  screw  were  counted 
by  old  gentlemen  with  their  ears  cocked 
and  watches  in  their  hands. 

As  for  the  ultimate  value  of  the  pool, 
that  depended  on  the  bidding,  ana  the 
spirit  of  the  bidding  depended  largely 
on — 

“A  beggarly  £80  in  the  pool!”  cried 
the  Auctioneer.  “Fie,  gentlemen!  One 
might  think  you  had  not  dined.” 
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Shortly  after  dinner,  or  sometimes 
late  of  a warm  afternoon,  a bell  was  rung, 
like  a general  alarm,  by  some  muscular, 
earnest  steward  — clanging  a stirring 
summons  along  the  decks  and  through 
the  corridors — to  announce  the  auction. 
And  the  deck  chairs  were  abandoned, 
and  all  the  shadowy  comers  were  de- 
serted, and  the  staterooms  were  va- 
cated, and  Cocktail  Alley  was  emptied 
of  cigarettes  and  liqueurs,  and  there  was 
something  nearly  resembling  a stampede 
to  the  smoking-room,  where  the  auc- 
tioneer and  his  clerks  were  waiting.  The 
smoking-room  overflowed  with  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  all  flashing  and  glisten- 
ing and  buzzing,  and  the  doors  were 
jammed  with  perpendicular  black  and 
white,  both  lean  and  portly,  and  heads 
were  thrust  through  the  port-holes  (bids 
being  accepted  from  any  vantage). 
And  presently  the  auctioneer  perched  a 
rusty  top-hat  over  his  right  ear,  nois- 
ily employed  his  gavel,  made  a speech, 
appealing  to  the  beneficence  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  behalf  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  all  sailors,  and  thereafter 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  numbers  to 
the  highest  bidders,  bowling  along  so 
vivaciously,  indeed,  with  a patter  so 
lifelike  and  witty,  beseeching  the  ladies 
to  bid  up  the  numbers  of  the  popular 
gentlemen,  whom  he  named,  and  en- 
treating the  gentlemen  to  the  gallantry 
of  bidding  up  the  numbers  of  the  most 
popular  ladies,  whom  he  did  not  name — 
all  so  cunningly  that  he  was  voted  the 
very  most  amusing  auctioneer,  as  well 
as  the  most  successful,  who  ever  sold 
Calcutta  numbers  (to  which  even  the 
Tired  Old  Globe-Trotter  agreed). 

In  the  course  of  the  graceless  business 
of  hawking  Calcutta  shilling-chances, 
one  morning,  the  Polite  Australian  en- 
countered the  Member  of  the  Best 
London  Clubs. 

“Calcutta,  sir?”  he  invited,  pencil 
poised. 

A stare  was  the  best  he  gained. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  really,”  he 
stammered,  flushing,  “but  unfortu- 
nately I—” 

“Can’t  you  see,”  the  Member  of  the 
Best  London  Clubs  scolded,  petulantly, 
indicating  a man  with  whom  he  was 
passing  the  time  of  day,  “that  I am 
talking  with  a gentleman?” 


“I  thought  I was,”  murmured  the 
Polite  Australian. 

It  was  not  incongruously  splendid;  it 
was  not  a floating  hotel — the  Atlantic 
boast.  Here  was  an  airy,  adequate, 
austerely  simple  ship  — a disciplined 
vessel  in  every  respect.  There  was 
nothing  tawdry:  the  very  decorations 
lifted  their  eyebrows  and  remarked  in 
a superior  fashion,  “Observe  that  there 
is  nothing  vulgar  about  us , and  permit 
us  to  hope  that  there  is  nothing  vulgar 
about  you!”  Breakfast  was  of  small 
consequence  in  a social  way.  A me- 
chanical “Good  morning”  passed  mus- 
ter. Custom  seemed  to  allow  some 
latitude  of  behavior  at  luncheon,  too — 
a dilatory  arrival,  a departure  out  of 
season;  but  dinner  was  conducted  with 
great  propriety,  as  on  shore  — that 
decorum  which  celebrates  the  Line 
above  all  other  lines.  And  this  was 
engagingly  remarkable  in  contrast  with 
the  confusion  and  easy  manners  of  the 
Atlantic  passage.  There  were  no  tete-a- 
tete  tables — there  was  no  mixture  of 
tweeds  and  broadcloth,  of  shirt-waists 
and  decollete  gowns — there  were  no  be- 
wildered stewards — there  was  no  clat- 
ter of  dishes — there  was  no  babel  or 
impropriety  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  It 
was  an  orderly  procedure,  timed  and 
directed  by  a grave  upper-steward  with 
a gong,  course  upon  course,  until,  in  due 
time,  the  ladies  graciously  moved,  and 
the  amiable,  flowing  hour-and-a-half 
came  to  an  end,  to  be  somewhat  pro- 
longed with  liqueurs  and  cigarettes  in 
Cocktail  Alley  and  the  smoking-room, 
before  the  languorous  night  drew  its  own 
followers  to  the  boat-deck  and  to  a 
sentimental  worship  of  the  stars. 

It  was  at  dinner  that  the  Big  Aus- 
tralian trapped  and  confounded  the 
Chief  Officer  who  had  given  him  offense: 
the  simple  passage  being  remembered 
thereafter  as  The  Revenge  of  the  Big 
Australian. 

“I  say,  Chief,”  said  he,  with  wily 
humility,  “would  you  be  good  enough 
to  help  us  with  a little  problem  in 
navigation?” 

To  be  sure! 

“Quite  so,”  said  the  Big  Australian, 
his  gray  eyes  glittering.  “Suppose, 
then,  that  you  were  at  the  North  Pole — ” 
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“I  never  was,  you  know!” 

“Of  course  not!  But  suppose  you 
were.  And  suppose  you  sailed  directly 
south — ” 

“It  couldn’t  be  done!” 

“Oh,  pshaw,  Chief!  Of  course  it 
couldn’t  be  done.  But  if  possible,  sup- 
pose it  could.  Suppose  you  were  at  the 
North  Pole — and  suppose  you  sailed 
directly  south  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles — and  suppose  you  sailed  directly 
east  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles — ” 

“Pencil?  Thank  you.  Carry  on.” 

“What  course,”  the  Big  Australian 
gravely  propounded,  “would  you  steer 
to  get  back  to  your  starting-point?” 

“I  am  at  the  North  Pole,  the  Chief 
Officer  rehearsed.  “Do  I take  you? 
Quite  so.  I sail  south  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles — I sail  east  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  Quite  so.  What  course, 
then,  shall  I sail  to  get  back  to  my  start- 
ing - point  ? Is  there  an  argument  ? 
Quite  so.  Let  me  see  if  I can’t  solve  this 
for  you.  . . . Hm-m.  . . . Quite 
so.  . . .”  It  was  pitiful:  the  Chief 
Officer — and  an  excellent  officer  he  was 
— had  fairly  gulped  the  Big  Australian’s 
obvious  hook.  And  the  simple  fellow 
turned  over  his  menu  card,  and  gazed 
ponderously  at  its  blank  surface,  and 
ut  his  head  on  one  side,  and  wrinkled 
is  brow,  and  pursed  his  lips,  and  drew 
a triangle,  and  described  an  arc,  and 
began  to  calculate  like  lightning  — in- 
dulging in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division,  with  flights 
into  those  higher  mathematics,  doubtless, 
which  have  to  do  with  the  mysteries  of 
navigation.  Time  passed  all  too  de- 
lightfully: the  rose  and  blue  faded  be- 
yond the  rolling  port-holes — and  the 
yellow  light  of  the  saloon  asserted  itself 
above  the  failing  glow  of  evening — and 
the  merriment  all  roundabout  seemed 
loud  in  contrast  with  our  silence— and 
the  brown  stewards  paused  in  horror 
of  this  interruption — and  the  Big  Aus- 
tralian twinkled  a naughty  and  merciless 
enjoyment — and  we  all  of  us,  a breath- 
less company,  in  heathenish  amusement, 
continued  deeply  intent  upon  the  Chief 
Officer’s  engagement  with  his  problem, 
half  dreading  the  effect  of  the  disclosure 
upon  his  pride  and  remarkable  dignity. 

“In  general  terms,”  the  Big  Aus- 
tralian softly  insinuated. 


“Course  in  general  terms?” 

“Quite  so.” 

It  was  explicit:  the  Chief  Officer  could 
not  now  take  sanctuary  in  the  Magnetic 
Pole  and  the  deviations  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle.  “A  difficult  matter,”  he  com- 
plained, scowling,  “to  work  this  out 
offhand.” 

“Oh  no!”  scoffed  the  Big  Australian. 

“But  I say  it  is!”  the  Chief  Officer 
snapped. 

“In  general  terms?”  the  Big  Aus- 
tralian mocked.  “Nothing  simpler,  my 
dear  chap!” 

“My  dear  chap,”  the  Chief  Officer 
demanded,  angrily,  “what  course,  in 
general  terms,  would  a landsman  sail  to 
get  back  to  the  North  Pole?” 

“North,”  said  the  Big  Australian. 

The  Chief  Officer  was  very  much 
annoyed. 

We  crossed  the  Line.  There  were  no 
ceremonies:  some  accident  — occurring 
on  a long-previous  voyage — had  issued 
in  the  discharge  of  Father  Neptune 
from  his  ancient  activities.  It  was  hot 
weather,  to  be  sure — blazing  days,  spent 
in  shade  and  sleep,  and  moist  nights, 
passed  in  the  wind  on  deck;  and  little 
gusts  of  lukewarm  rain,  seeming  to 
gather  under  the  blue  sky  near  by,  swept 
the  decks  like  steam,  drying  almost  in- 
stantly in  the  sun  and  hot  breeze.  And 
now  the  English  Officer  of  Militia,  doubt- 
less aggravated  by  the  heat,  stumbled 
into  the  center  of  the  spectacle.  He  was 
a gray,  crisp  Englishman,  creased  and 
combed  and  waxed,  carrying  himself 
with  precision,  in  a hot-house  military 
way,  but  turning  a bit  portly  under  the 
belt.  It  seemed  he  would  have  no 
traffic  at  all  with  Australians:  he  mis- 
trusted Australians,  he  detested  Aus- 
tralians (said  he) — their  deeds,  their 
manners,  their  code,  their  damned 
habitat.  He  was  going  Out  (said  he)  to 
protect  his  Australian  estate  from  a 
Gang  of  Rapacious  Robbers.  Indeed,  he 
went  the  length  of  declaring — which  no 
man  of  reason  and  sensibility  should  do 
— that  the  present  generation  of  Aus- 
tralians resembled  in  its  practices  those 
thieves  and  thugs  among  its  forefathers 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  the  colonies 
for  their  country’s  good.  These  bitter 
words  were  uttered  with  a quick  flush. 
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an  angry  flash:  they  were  manifestly  the 
explosion  of  pique  and  prejudice;  and 
more  than  one  indignant  Australian 
promptly  challenged  the  justice  of  their 
employment. 

It  seems  that  the  grandfather  of  this 
Officer  of  Militia  had  in  his  time  ac- 
quired a certain  tract  of  good  Australian 
earth,  either  by  purchase,  which  was 
honorable,  or  in  reward  of  service  to 
the  government  of  those  days,  which 
was  even  more  honorable  still.  In  the 
course  of  events  this  selfsame  tract  of 
land  had  descended  to  the  Officer  of 
Militia;  and  the  Officer  of  Militia  had 
thrived  large  and  happily  by  means  of 
it — and  lived  in  England,  an  absentee 
landlord,  as  the  Australian  phrase  an- 
grily puts  it.  It  is,  however,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  various  Australian  States  to 
“resume”  for  closer  settlement  or  other 
purpose  such  tracts  of  land  as  may 
appear  to  be  needed  to  increase  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people.  No  landlord 
is  wronged  of  his  estate:  generally  speak- 
ing— governments  being  notoriously  free 
in  this  respect — notice  of  resumption  is 
an  occasion  of  rejoicing.  New  South 
Wales  had  cunningly  resumed  the  lands 
of  Government  House  and  evicted  the 
Governor -General  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Why  should  any  State  hesitate 
over  an  absentee  English  Officer  of  Mili- 
tia? And  the  lands  of  the  Officer  of 
Militia,  being  needed,  had  been  resumed 
at  a price — the  detail  of  the  bargain  still 
hanging  fire,  I fancy.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  government  had  disclosed  its 
purpose  to  undertake  certain  very  im- 
portant public  works  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  resumed  tract, 
whereby  its  value  would  be  enormously 
increased:  the  difference  would  be  equal 
to  the  gulf  between  farm-lands  and  sub- 
urban lots;  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Officer  of  Militia  was  bound 
Out  to  protect  his  inheritance. 

It  was  at  the  masquerade  that  the 
Big  Australian  fell  foul  of  the  Officer  of 
Militia.  For  the  time  being  the  Officer 
of  Militia  represented  a Master  of  the 
Fox  Hounds;  and  the  Big  Australian — 
what  with  powder  and  paint  and  bor- 
rowed petticoats  and  jewels  and  curls — 
more  or  less  nearly  resembled  a member 
of  the  very  back  row  of  the  corps  de 
ballet,  except  for  his  cigar. 


“Your  government  is  rooking  me!” 
the  Officer  of  Militia  raged. 

“Faugh!”  snorted  the  Big  Australian. 

“Isn’t  it  my  land?” 

“Aren’t  we  paying  you  for  it?” 

“It’s  my  land,  sir,  and  you’re  not 
paying  me  what  it’s  going  to  be  worth.” 

“ Going  to  be  worth!”  the  Big  Aus- 
tralian laughed.  “Ha,  ha!  Why  should 
we  pay  you  what  it’s  going  to  be  worth  ? 
What  have  you  ever  done — what  could 
you  do  — to  make  it  worth  what  it’s 
going  to  be  worth ? Ha,  ha!” 

“When  the  government  builds — ” 

“You  aren’t  putting  up  any  build- 
ings!” roared  the  big  Australian. 

“ It’s  my  land!”  bawled  the  Officer  of 
Militia. 

In  this  way  the  encounter  progressed 
from  the  glow  of  an  agreeable  academic 
discussion  to  the  white  heat  of  recrimi- 
nation. It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
Officer  of  Militia,  steeped  in  the  land- 
owning traditions  of  his  own  country- 
side, was  quite  incapable  of  discovering 
the  least  ray  of  justice  or  reason  in  the 
Big  Australian’s  argument;  and  the  Big 
Australian,  bred  in  company  with  the 
amazing  new  Australian  ideas  of  what 
they  call  human  rights,  could  descry 
nothing  but  stupidity  and  greed  and 
aristocratic  outrage  in  the  argument  of 
the  Officer  of  Militia.  It  was  no  mere 
difference  of  opinion  as  between  indi- 
viduals: it  was  something  deeper  and 
far  more  significant  than  that.  And 
meantime  the  ship  rolled  along  toward 
the  Trades  — and  the  music  flowed 
strumming  and  tinkling  with  the  soft 
night  wind  toward  the  stars — and  the 
dancers  circled  close  to  the  perspiring 
disputants  and  dodged  alarmed  away — 
and  the  lights  glowed  green  and  red  and 
yellow  — and  the  varicolored  bunting 
fluttered  in  the  breeze.  And  presently 
the  Pierrot,  with  the  Tramp  Captain  and 
the  Beef  Eater,  edged  behind  the  Big 
Australian,  to  encourage  him,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  with  the  Preposterous 
Nurse  Maid  and  the  Arabian  Sheik, 
backed  up  the  Officer  of  Militia.  The 
Big  Australian  quivered  with  rage  until 
his  curls  trembled  and  his  diamonds 
flashed  fire  and  his  spreading  skirts 
rustled  their  indignation;  and  the  Officer 
of  Militia  came  near  bursting  his  red 
coat  with  explosive  pomposity. 
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" You  ..equivocate,  ms  ! ■*  deebred  the  dtai&Cv  despairing  t)f  sensation,  there- 
Master  pf  the-  Fo.v  Hohiids.  Fore;,  they  must  hays?  taken  ship  for 

M Eq  ui  vpca tfcy  sir ?' ’ ' gHM' -iJite Ifc&idy  wF  J ; gr  places, , • Tlvongh  we  are  still  within  a 
the  Balii-t  “ Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  day  's  sail  of  F remantle  1 am  convince.! 
sir,  that  I he  ?."  that  they  •were  mistaken.  I have  heard 

“I  say  .you  equivocate,  sir,”  many  tales : of  -deserts,  wilcicmcr-st  •. 

“ If  you  ncfen^e  ftnc  of  equivocation  j^ld-fields,  new  seas— -nf  tints*  and  hear 
again,  sir, "roared  the  Lady  of  the  and  dusr-storrtts -y>f  pioneers,-  prospec- 
Ballet, rhrustmg his  powdered  face,  his  tors,  troopers,  I datfcy  trackers,  peaxl-fish- 
rouged  cheeks,  fits  penciled  eyebrows  ers.  savages — of  fashion,  riches,  sport  - 
close  to  the  flushes  of  the  Master  of  the  of  splendid  enterprise,  of  ib-shing  froliti-. 
f' ok  Hounds,  and  shaking  his  pkjeweled  cal  experinitnf  - of  a triumphal  national 
fist  under  that  indignant  sportmanV  aspiration.  - l am  quite  sure,  indeed,  that 
very  nose,  *■  1*11  knock -your  hit vk  off! ” l shall  have  a good  rinn/: 

And  the  Office?  of  Militia  chose  the  “How  then,"  said  I,  “will  you  go 
better  part  of  valor— a chilling  disdain,  about  String  all  these  wonders-? ’’ 

A:"/’  \ ■ : "7 ' o Ahorse  .and  afoot,  by  camel  and 

There  was  a dry,  gray,  le.au  lirrlc  man  coach.-  I will  take  tc.  the  bypaths,  there 
aboard,  traveling  to  Australia  to  sight*  encountering  all  srtrts  of  people,  in  the 
(said  hclcA'rhpujsh  mtt  at  all  bihsquc  ancient  vydy,  arid  heating  thejf  sprits  in 
nor  ill  - mannered  in  any  way  beyond-  exchange  Forcny  own.” 

• endmatice,  he  v,is  nor  greatly  giver?  to  It  seemed  a reasonable  r(«ng. 

convetsatitin,  but  was  in  love  with  his,  ‘’Dohhtlyss  vpu  ^avc  ^bkerved."  he 

pipe,  his  novel,  his  afternoon  walk,  his  went  on,  *' that  I travel  phscurefy?  Ltffe 
corner  in  the  shipkmg-rvKuri.  his  chair  is  a .spectacle.  J wish  jth^t  I might  he 
on  deck,  and  his  own  company.  He  was  furnished  by  some  beneficent  magic  with 
sharp-eyed,  sharpy-eared;  yet  he  was  no  the  Invisible  Cloak,  so  that  I could  stand 
figure  of  .significance  in  the  shiphqahf  back l»n  the  shadows  and  he,  indeed  a 
hfey  but  dwelt  apart,  remotely,  rrmh-  spectator.” 
pSting.  “ When  1 set  out  upon  tins  long  '.‘-Is  it  a-. good  srajf  to 
Iptirpey,”  said  life,  “I  wbs  informed  hv  A* ft  is  the- happiest  and.  mp§t: profit- 

some  practised  travelers  that  Australia  able,”  he  declared.  epjphavic  >iiy. 
sya^  a dpil  country  and  would  waste  the  Next  day,  at  broad 

lime  of  any  man.  As  it  has  turned  out,  sunshine,  the  blue  and  yellow  and  deep 

they  were  foolish  travelers,  indeed,  who  grgen  of  the  other  side  of  the  wxftidv  thtv 
told  - me  so.  I he\  found  no  ontlandtsK  gray  lirrlc  man  left  thy  ship.  If  «;i' 

Thing  in  Sydney,  perhaps^  they  enetiun-  Junuaxy  vveathey~tbe  hbzing  heatof  an  , -Ay.; 
tered  no  cannibals  in  Melbourne,  on  Australian  midsummer. 


A Little  Leaven 

BY  MAUD  CHRISTIAN  AY  MAR 

OBERT  REVERE  VAN  little  bundle  of  humanity  who  had  been 
COURTLAND  WHIT-  the  cause  of  his  losing  the  woman  he 
NEY,  despite  the  dignity  loved.  And,  on  her  part.  Miss  Isabella 
of  his  name,  had  always  Townsend  never  forgave  him,  and  would 
been  obliged  to  enter  his  have  been  glad  not  to  see  him  again 
aunt’s  house  by  the  back  since  he  had  been  the  means  of  bring- 
were  good  and  sufficient  ing  disgrace  on  their  irreproachable 
this — as  she  had  pains-  family — for  disgrace  was  what  Miss 
takingly  explained  to  him;  little  boys’  Bella  called  the  eloping  of  her  eighteen- 
shoes  which  had  walked  in  mud  or  dust  year-old  sister  with  her  boy  lover.  She 
invariably  left  duplicates  of  themselves  had  to  admit,  however,  that  the  de- 
on  stairs  and  carpets.  He  wished  he  tested  brother-in-law  had  always  paid 
might  explain  to  her  that  this  was  ex-  generously  for  his  son,  and  she  did  her 
actly  why  he  liked  to  see  them  there,  duty  by  the  child  as  well  as  she  knew 
that  it  was  even  better  than  drawing  on  how,  but  it  was  duty  with  such  a big 
the  tracing-slate;  but  somehow  he  never  D that  there  was  none  of  it  left  over  to 
quite  got  up  enough  courage  to  argue  spell  such  words  as  dear  and  darling, 
with  his  aunt  Bella.  To-day,  for  in-  delight  and  demonstrative! 
stance,  he  would  have  liked  to  discuss  Robert  was  not  neglected,  his  needs 
the  whys  of  going  to  dancing-school;  were  seen  to  conscientiously;  Miss  Isa- 
here,  for  a wonder,  had  he  but  known  bella  may  not  have  liked  his  father,  but 
it,  she  would  have  agreed  in  its  useless-  she  intended  that  all  criticism  should 
ness;  but  her  “Your  father  wishes  it”  come  from  their  side  of  the  family,  so 
seemed  to  have  to  settle  the  matter  for  his  boy  was  being  “well  brought  up.” 
them  both.  Those  words  were  often  on  the  lips  of 

And,  oh,  how  much  he  would  have  the  sisters, 
liked  to  ask  more  about  this  father  of  When  one  comes  to  think  of  it  there 
his!  All  his  questions  on  the  absorbing  was  something  to  be  said  for  Miss  Bella, 
subject  were  generally  answered  by  a because  here  was  an  unwelcome  infant, 
meager  yes  or  no.  He  knew  there  was  thrust  upon  her  from  an  unwelcome 
a mysterious  place  called  Boston  where  source,  and  because  there  was  no  one 
this  gentleman  lived,  but  he  himself  else  to  do  it,  she,  as  a Christian  woman, 
knew  only  this  house  of  his  aunt’s  in  the  had  to  look  after  him.  It  was  hard,  for 
small  country  town  some  fifty  miles  instance,  that,  knowing  sunshine  to  be 
from  the  big  city.  Father  wrote  to  necessary  for  children,  she  should  have 
him,  and  sent  the  usual  presents  at  to  keep  the  shades  raised  and  so  see  her 
Christmas  and  birthdays,  and  once  in  a beloved  belongings  fade  before  her  eyes, 
long,  long  while  he  came  to  see  him.  But  The  baby  had  been  trying  enough,  for 
then  he  only  stayed  a few  hours,  and  his  nurses  had  really  given  more  trouble 
Robert  always  became  fearfully  shy  and  than  he;  but  they  had  all  departed  to 
never  said  very  much  during  these  upset  other  households,  and  now  it  was 
visits,  so  his  father  got  the  impression  the  boy  himself  who  was  so  often  and  so 
that  his  son  was  rather  a stupid  little  innocently  annoying, 
chap.  Oh,  how  many  times  she  had  wanted 

Mr.  Whitney  had  left  Robert  with  his  to  box  his  ears!  But  she  never  did — a 
wife’s  elder  sisters  after  that  horrible  discipline,  had  she  guessed  it,  which  was 
time  when,  the  young  mother  dying  at  much  better  for  Miss  Bella  than  the 
his  birth,  the  distracted  man  had  only  blow  would  have  been  for  Robert, 
wanted  to  be  alone — never  to  see  this  Even  at  this  early  age  he  had  that 
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AJiiss  Isabella  tvj:n  vt.-ri  ami  still  nut  fee  Aunt  Cf.it  a (oh,  hasn't  Aunt  Clara  been 

able  to  remember  the  days  un  which  t»»  mentioned  bcfdte?  Well  $<:- 

rh.vftgd  feis.  «n»li‘rweatt,'wa5  a'  constant  scribes  In  t,  she.  nu-rrh  b v,-J  with  her 

sf.vtety  anil  aggravation.  ^ Af  for  feb  .sistchb  and  it  made  them  both  very 
(v-ckevs  -v'. ! II.  ir  is  hardly  fair  to  bbme  nun  I,  twrued  indeed.  I'hts  wait  not  ito 

he.t  for  that,  because  a real  mother  often  be  vomh-ro.1  at  when  he  (mint!  it  meant 

has  cause  to  t-ntnplam  at  what  she  m§  ; a- gueit  who  would  have  tit  be  pur  m r He 


were  not  quite  hk»;  this rh-.r  h,  that  da-w  rare  visits. 
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He  heard  them  read  such  |eKi«iu-es  merit:  that  lit  awaited  her  coming,  since 
as,  “Vim  will  remember  my  mother.  1 it  meant  his  Sunday  clothes  and  the 
am  sure;  she  so  a>f ten  speaks  to  me  »»f  putting ' away  of  the  cherished  rime- 
yoiir  school-girl  days  rogethiT';  and:  tallies,  which  could  not  litter  up  the 
" As';l  am  in  'Boston  at  present,  she  » place.  Aunt  Bella  said,  when  company 
most  arix inns  that;  1 slro-uld  cutne  put.  tio  t:am£.  (if  coarse  hr  wds  rather  nice  to 
see  vot».  May  ti1'  f:fiNV'v' ''  kp<w  they  iv'er^.gbiiig;  tu  hav«  itearream 

That- • seemed  t<i  be.  the  most  import  ant  for  suppet—and  hyevenbejjan  to  feel 
part,  for  they  reread  It  two  or  three:  a Utile  excited  when  the  old  depot  cab 
times,  drove  in  ac  the  gate,  He  ne  ver  had  seen 

“I  siippoM  *&^tH  havc  to  asjr  fl€r,’’  that  before,  hit  :tj?Ky  were  too  near  the 
Aunt  BcJh  said,  finally;  and  Clara  asked,  station,  it  was  thought,  to  indulge  in 
timidly,  her  name  Conmrtt,  or  is  she  .any  such  extravagance, 
married  People  who  were  married  fie  remembered  afterward  how  still 
had  not  been  very  wekotirc  iu  that  house,  the  house  had  set-fried  as  they  waited,. ho 
“No,  thank  gbbcihessK  shd  d^snrt  \ yti« ypeak  m??., 4i«ly  tifep£.4t*UJ[ . *n  the- 
sfiefin  to  fpivfe  .a  husband-  ft's  j hall  riekyriefc,  firking'-and  then  She 
signed  Olga  V.  Cotmett.  Well,  we’Vc  stepped  into  the  doorway!  Nobody  rv- 
got  to  have  lift,  1 guess,:  for  i visited  deed  the  sound  of  the  clock.' ‘after  that, 
jane.  > on  yemcmhrr.  after  we  lgft  school,  for  there  wast  such  chatter  and  jolly 
Hear  me,  i hope  she's  been  well  brought  laughter  that  tt  almost  made  Aunt  Bella 
up.  A*. I rer<  jher  >hat  Southern  housed  smile  - But  not  ijuite— for  already  she 
hold,  there  was  a good  deal  in  it  to  be  ' was  fbyare  that  the  hags  and  wraps  had 
improved  Upon-’''  - ' bye  ft  piled  Upon  the  parlor  table  re- 

ft was  nor  until  .the  actual  day  i»f  her  gardless  of  ancesrral  photograph's;,  that 
arrival  that  IjU'hett  began  to  take  a one  cornet'  of  the  rug  Was  turned  up  and 
persona!  interest  ir.  .this.  Olga  Comvtr,  ;i  large-  bunch  of '-moist  flows;  n.-  dripping 
and  then  if  was  with  a feeling  of  resent-  ori  the  plush  lambrequin. 
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Having  taken  in  her  surroundings  at  unconscious  of  Miss  JBeJfab; 
one  glance  when  shy  entered,  Qlga  was  cheerfully: 
perfectly  prepared  for; the  bedroom  into 
which  she  vesis  now  ushertyl.  with  its 
heavy  set  of  walnut  iiifpiedpe  with 
marble  tops,  left- 

over pktu?«  from  '•  : ;.v:  v '• 
other  parts  of  the,  , >''1 
house,  wtw ' \K\>  • 


HeRhy  Bobbie*  do  you  sit  up  for 
trr?” 

My  name  is  Robert,”  he  answered, 


“ We  do  not  care 
for  nickname*, 
though  1 have  sub: 
fefed  all  my  life 


labeled  i os  erp- 
hioid’ered  Match- 
es, Comhibjjs,  and 
lauru!  rv  i they  al- 
ways made  Olga, 
long  to  pur  her 
stray  hairs 


aunt  explained. 

"i'ph,  bi.if  Rob- 
ert-ami  i can  nev- 
er- eer  bn  unless . 
we ' ha  ve  ’■  a nick- 
name, I’m  sure 
you  and  he  won’t 
mind  if  I call  him 
iuamc  thing-1-  well.-1- 

sort  of  intimate, 
you  know,  j Show 
me  youT  knifeV 
Bobbins,  and  I'll 
let  ...you  cue  this 
String;  and  ’ see 
what's  itvsicle^1-  m 
They  were  Wr 
.nddynow,  and 
yet  she  Had  dared 
put'  her  bundle 
tight  dfbvh  on  the 
host  doth  and  was 
calmly  picking  at 
the  knot  in  the 
cord  as  if  it  was 
nothing  unusual. 
Me  glanced  bash- 
fully at  Ids  aunt, 
not  fendwtng  w ha  t 
n>  reply,  ) ; / 

"Rohm  has  no 
,k  nifty  I do 

not  believe  in  boys 
haviog  rbefn;  they; 
always  injure  i hcmselves  ur  something 
else  if  they  do,  and  Robert  -understands 
that  ;in  cutting  himself  it  yyquid  give 

rroiibie  u- oriiciv  " 

lor  a oiorneiii;  the  ^ung  gifl  could 
not  beiie.ve  Her  ears j then,  taking  Up  the 
previmi.r  pearl-handled  company  knife 
which  was  beside  her  plate,  she  snapped 
the  string  witha  ytgfeus  cut  and  silently 
handed  over  a box  of  chorsolates  ft)  the 
wide-eyed  lit  tic  boy, 

“Ipy  ‘ thank  vc>»i,*  Robert,  and  put 


1 1 ..  . . mto 

the  soiled  - linen 
Hug  and  the  burnt- 
nia  tch  es  i n to  the 
contli-bUxv  and, 
trihh  to  tell,  thisr 
isyjMSft  tVhiiC  she 
often  did,  b br  f#-; 
t uhk tidy  Her  Ispsiy 
t?s  <lid  npt:.  know 

■ ■ ishe  tvas  late  for 
sui>pWr  an  imf 
fuk^rd  -of  offmse  in 
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them  away  until  another  time;  you 
must  not  eat  candy  at  night.” 

This  seemed  like  rather  a gloomy  be- 
ginning, but  next  day  things  improved 
somewhat,  for  he  and  Olga  had  the  most 
wonderful  walk  together,  she  insisting 
that  he  did  not  need  rubbers;  and  most 
marvelously  she  had  her  way — without 

Eutting  Aunt  Bella  in  such  a very  bad 
umor,  either. 

He  would  have  liked  to  ask  her  how 
she  did  it;  he  knew  he  could  laugh  and 
crinkle  up  his  eyes  just  as  she  did,  but 
he  doubted  that  he  could  put  his  arm 
round  his  aunt  and  give  her  that  funny 
little  squeeze;  but  he  was  willing  to  try 
even  this  if  it  brought  about  such  sur- 
prising results. 

“Take  your  umbrellas;  it  looks 
stormy,”  was  the  last  injunction,  yet  he 
was  hurried  off  without  them. 

“I  hate  carrying  umbrellas  and 
things;  don’t  you,  Bobolink?  Let’s 
chance  it,  anyway.” 

“Why  does  Aunt  Bella  always  think 
it’s  going  to  rain?”  he  asked  as  ht  took 
her  hand,  held  firmly,  he  felt,  and  not 
by  a slipping  two  fingers. 

“Does  she?”  smiled  Olga.  “Well,  per- 
haps she  wears  blue  glasses.” 

“Only  when  the  sun’s  on  the  snow,” 
he  said,  seriously. 

What  a walk  that  was!  Different 
from  any  he  had  ever  known  before;  no 
pulling  him  past  the  store  windows  in 
the  village  where  there  were  so  many 
fascinating  things  to  see,  no  insistent 
“hurry”  when  he  lagged  behind  to 
watch  a squirrel  walk  the  trolley  wire, 
and  always  a ready  answer  to  the  dozens 
of  questions  he  loved  to  ask.  She  even 
stood  before  the  torn  and  weather- 
stained  circus  posters  and  discussed 
their  delights  quite  leisurely. 

“Have  you  ever  been  to  a circus?” 
she  asked,  suddenly. 

“Only  to  a dead  one.”  And  seeing 
her  puzzled  expression,  he  explained  that 
he  had  once  been  taken  to  a place  where 
they  had  stuffed  animals  in  glass  cases 
—Aunt  Bella  had  thought  it  would  be 
“instructive.” 

“Well,  we’ll  go  some  day,  for  fun  and 
nothing  else.  I just  love  it  myself,  and 
if  I had  a real  boy  with  me  it  would 
be  great.”  She  laughed  into  his  up- 
turned face.  “I’m  ’most  as  young  as 


you  are.  Let  me  see,  just  how  old  are 
you,  Bobby?” 

“Seven — but  a big  seven,  I guess, 
’cause  I wear  eight-year  ready-mades,” 
he  answered,  proudly.  He  had  been  told 
not  to  inquire  into  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  grown  people’s  ages,  but  he  made 
a compromise  with  his  conscience. 

“What  size  ready-mades  do  you 
wear?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  listen  to  the  scamp  of  a boy! 
He  wants  to  know  how  old  I am.  Guess  ?” 

“Forty?” 

“What!” 

“Aren’t  you?” 

“Just  half  that — Impudence.”  She 
watched  him  carefully  calculating. 

“Well,  twenty’s  pretty  old,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  I suppose  it  seems  so  to  seven,” 
she  said,  meekly.  Presently  she  asked: 
“Robert,  do  you  know  what  you’d  like 
to  be  when  you  grow  up?” 

There  was  a slight  pause  while  he 
seemed  to  give  the  question  serious 
attention.  “A  minister,  I guess,”  he 
said,  and  glanced  up  for  her  approval. 

Heavens!  had  they  made  him  a goody- 
goody  ! 

“You  see,  I like  to  talk,  and  ministers 
can;  nobody  ever  tells  them  to  keep  still 
when  they  preach,  and  sometimes  I get 
tired  of  being  seen  and  not  heard.” 

With  her  strong  young  arms  she  lifted 
him  to  her  face  and  kissed  him — im- 
mediately apologizing. 

“ Honestly,  I don’t  think  any  one  saw 
us,  Bobbin,  so  you  needn’t  mind.  I 
won’t  do  it  again  unless  you  say  so.” 

“Maybe,  sometime  I’d  let  you — at 
night — in  the  dark  when  I go  to  bed.” 

“All  right,  old  man;  I’ll  remember. 
Do  you  mind  going  to  bed  in  the  dark? 
I did,  fearfully.” 

“Not  now,  I don’t,  but  when  I was 
little  I did.” 

The  rain  came  later  in  the  day,  but 
Robert  did  not  mind  a rainy  afternoon 
with  this  delightful  playmate  in  the 
house.  She  had  told  the  aunts  they 
would  make  too  much  noise  to  stay 
down-stairs.  “We’re  going  to  giggle, 
aren’t  we,  Bobtail,  and  do  all  sorts  of 
silly  things,  so  I think  my  room’s  the 
best  place  for  these  two  infants” — so 
now  there  they  were,  the  box  of  choco- 
lates in  some  mysterious  way  up  with 
them  too.  At  Olga’s  daring  to  seat  her- 
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boy,  more  than  anything 


petctl : “Oh,.  I'd  like  aw- 
fully ro  gooufand  gpj  my 
feer.  wet  in  that  puddle ! 1 

never  ha  ycy  heard  snjf  shots 
make  that  futinv  suck-suck 
noise  when  they're  soaking. 
Don't;  you  love  to  play  in 
oarer?" 

"Yes,  sirree.  I do,  anti 
some,  day  I’m  going  to 
reach  you  to  swim,  and 
some  day  ” -sire  sa  t up  now 
with  face- 

' * some  day  I'm  going  ro  Set 
y<ni  pat  a pair  of  my  t dd 
hnovs  and  m out  .ami  paddle 
in  thy  -w*r'  lust  • ;fk  much  as 
you  ty.intl  f.)Wr^v*  yhe  add- 
ed, arteddY;  abuttr 

him,  “ you  musr  promise  to 
come  ri gbt  ».o  rdVerwa  rii  and 
ha.vc  your  feet  re'thbed  good 
and  •dr>!vV'-V ’•  '.•'••  . 

'*  Ryf  >»u  W<  >n‘i  l»;  here 
after  m-morrow,"  he  said, 
forlornly. 

. : o ‘‘You  • tte.vcr  ' • can  tel) 
svhat  s going  to  happen, 
]^obhto;,s'Y!Vf<'*st  yyier\:  day 
sorhyihirtg  nice  turns  tip,’’ 

NY- tV!  *•  intiuM  lif  kn  ‘t-is  ISi  < r 


;%Not  when  you're  not 
lieyei"  he  persisted,  still  very 
^preksed  m.  the?  ttr- 
fihW  thought,  . ; : . i’ 

she  managed  to  distract  him 
with  all  yruts  of  ncw'  gan'ies-  antj  srori.es. 


*lk;  tsI*f;lx'|T„.^0  Y&*  TH>NK  VQU  ca,\  kerk  iY 


self  tit\  thysrnoofh,  freshly  rnade-up  bed, 
he  was  so  afraid  of  reproof  lor  her  that 
he . ventured  .a  •n-ruonstram-e  of  hut  -own. 

•“  Don’t  you  think  you'd  better  cmne 
iiytsr  ht-re  and  $it  in  this  chair?"  he. 
yiskYd,  uneasily.:  “Ik-caust,  Vmi  set. 
Aunt  Bella  wont  like  any  one  mure- 
inc  up  her  .clean  spread." 

“On,  that’s  all  right,  Bpbby.  PI!  h;v 
it  tip  htautlbi!)y;aftunyarcL’‘ 

; bn;  spreads  cast  twenty  'vmSfo; 
send  to  the  laundry.  I dr. n't  w;,m  lot 
tu  scold  yuu,'r  he  ended,  larm  ly. 

She  put  otu  ap  impulsivk;  hand  hnd 
(ItevV  him  r cAyard  her,  brit  there  wtu.v  ,»t 
visible  fiybtcntfig  fit  Iter  mouth  as  she 
Sait),  recklessly- 

■ ‘ What  v.-'oiild  fM hied,  to: dpk  honey-. 


and  at  dinner  that  night,  he  became. • so 
snlQjg^i^'pj'SES^^. or  three 
'into  Aum  Bella  had  t<>  say,  “Look 
our.  Rnberi:,-  ytui'll  -upset,  yreuc  glass 
of  tii'il:,"  ;;eatL  hmt'if  v he  did  do  it,  and 
‘•V.1S  senr  in  disgrace  ?•.  ins  room. 

' '0!ga . continued  talking  jpdirefy  tu  yfe 
two  ladies,  but  always  with  rather  g 
preoccupied  air,  arid  presently" "said 
sher  d rim  up.-sfairs  and  get  bet  e«ilifhi$r 
ery.  JLu  really- she  went  tp  Lyjen  iiure 
.sub  of  Robert's  rw‘n  fur  the  sound  she 
dreaded  to  hear.  It  'came*  to  her  in. the 
pitiful  suppressed  st)b  which  made  Iraf. 
hprritdly  open  the- dnUsf . He  . vi  as  .all 
aluni;  in  the  darfei  shy  rushed  ever 
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to  where  he  stood  and  put  her  arms 
around  the  pathetic  little  figure. 

“Don’t  mind,  honey!  I’ll  stay  with 
you  if  you  want  me.” 

“But  you  won’t  stay  always  — and 
it’s  that  I mind  more  than  what  Aunt 
Bella  did.” 

“Would  you  like  to  live  with  me  all 
the  time,  little  son?”  the  girl  asked, 
softly. 

“Oh,  but  just  wouldn’t  I — and  you’re 
going  away ! Please  take  me  with  you !” 

She  was  kneeling  beside  him  now, 
looking  up  into  his  face.  Suddenly  she 
burst  forth  into  an  excited  whisper. 

“Bobbie  dear,  if  I tell  you  a great, 
big,  tremendous  secret,  do  you  think  you 
can  keep  it  for  a little  while — just  for  a 
few  days,  anyway?” 

He  nodded  delightedly,  her  excite- 
ment communicating  itself  to  him,  made 
him  tense  with  attention. 

“Well,  then,  you  are  going  to  live  with 
me.  Oh,  Bobby,  I’m  so  happy!  I’m 
going  to  be  your  mother  in  real  earnest, 
for  Pm  going  to  marry — whom  do  you 
think? — your  daddy!  I came  up  here 
just  to  see  how  you  and  I would  get  on 


together — and  you  will  love  me,  won’t 
you,  because  I love  you  ever  and  ever  so 
much  already.” 

A stem  voice  from  below  interrupted 
them.  “Olga,  I must  ask  you  to  come 
down  now.  It  is  after  half  past  eight, 
and  Robert  ought  to  be  asleep.” 

When  she  appeared,  empty  - handed. 
Miss  Bella  asked,  rather  stiffly,  “Where 
is  your  work?” 

“My  work?”  Olga  was  too  preoc- 
cupied to  comprehend  at  once.  “Oh, 
you  mean  my  embroidery.  I decided 
to  write  instead.  May  I use  your  desk  ? ” 

And  hardly  waiting  for  the  reluctant 
permission,  she  sat  down  at  this  hallowed 
spot,  where  no  one  except  the  owner 
herself  ever  ventured.  Directing  an  en- 
velope, she  paused  and  smiled,  looking 
at  the  two  calm,  prim  women  sitting 
beside  the  lamp.  “What  fun  it  would 
be,”  she  thought,  “to  throw  the  bomb- 
shell of  this  address  into  the  room  now,” 
but  she  resisted  the  temptation. 

The  letter,  without  beginning  or  end, 
contained  only  these  words:  “He’s  a 
dear — and  you’re  going  to  love  him  as 
much  as  I do.” 


The  First  Year 

BY  ELLEN  M.  H.  GATES 

THERE’S  a year  of  my  life  that  I fail  to  remember, 
Not  a face,  nor  a word,  nor  a song,  nor  a sigh; 
It  fled  like  a phantom  or  dream  of  the  morning, 

And  nothing  I know  of  the  child  that  was  I. 

On  Joy,  at  the  threshold,  I gazed  unperceiving. 

Was  Grief  by  the  fireside?  Its  form  I forgot; 

And  summer  and  winter,  that  followed  each  other 
In  green  and  white  raiment,  I noticed  them  not. 

That  far-away  year,  on  my  brain  unrecorded, 

It  numbered  its  days  as  they  silently  flew; 

It  gave  me  the  love  and  the  light  that  I needed, 

Then  tenderly  touched  me  and  passed  out  of  view. 

That  year  of  my  life  that  I cannot  remember — 

I think,  at  the  last,  it  may  stand  in  its  place; 

Each  moment,  agleam  with  the  glory  of  morning, 

May  tell  me  its  story  and  smile  in  my  face. 
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On  Christianizing  the  Eskimos 

by  $rrwnmsm 

Ei  friends  »f  mine  who  plienonjtmi  among  primitive  races  are  in 
i ravel  in  Africa  aie  ftf  the.  geperai  ^s  fraught  with  human  MTietTsri 
’•pinion  rfjiirt  thy  gre.-atutr  '$$  $*|f  thej^iha«es.  df-tfieii  lijA?$Eand 
;v  rt  of  black  Africa  is  on  the  ma»ni(Vstattans  of  the  Chmnaftfty 
t he  way  toward  becoming  wh»eh  they  acquire  front  roissioitfatiies,  or 
■ durmly  Mohammedan.-  from  already  converted  fellov’v-eourvTrv- 

7 hey.  i!4tjj*a»n  rbys  by  saying  that  the  ntejjjjtj  should- be' siuite 

fi&ttv*  - flu  (!■  * mdcistsrtd  Tl’hmuanity , as  the  native  religion  of  . -t  hese  people — 
bur  they  do  MolKimmedarusm;  that  mure  interesting,  in  fact,  through  the 
Mohammedanism  seems  --adapted;  to  in-  rircumstanve  that  here  we  see  familiar 
cal  needs,  and  apport  nrly  is-  in  Africa  ideas  hi  strange  .guise,  and  havebefotc 
the  right  thing  m the  right  place,  us  phenomena  -which  we  are  better. able 

A few  years  ago.  when  [waxa  student  to  understand  than  the  purely  liativt 
in  a divinity  '.school,  l remember  the  religions  of  races  that. 'differ  antipodal!}: 
professor. -of  .church  history  and  allied  from  ai  in  tWic  outlook  on  life, 
subjects;  explaining  how  in  Europe  One  of  the  races  which  just  trow  are 
Christianity,  underwent  local  changes  to  being  eon vemd  to  Christianity  is  rh;u 
suit  itself  to  the  en  vironment  and  under-  of  the  Eskimo.  Those  of  us  intere.'.i  t d 
standing  of  the  different  peoples  as  it  in  missions  tansy  h a#®  it  our  hngers-  endj. 
spread  northward  during  the  early  eem  the  statistics  of  the  work;  Jo  such  a year 
■tunes  of  our  era.  It  is,  of- course,-  » the  missionary  went  ro  this  nr  that  dis- 
truism  chip  every  one  of  us  must  think  trier:  ip  so  many  ^h'ril.fre.madEso  many 
in  the-  terms  of  his  own  experience,  eon  verts?  relrglous  services  Were  regu- 
"When  l was  a child  I thought  H a brly  held:  the  results  of  the  work  are 
child”’  applies  also  ro  the  races  who  are  most;  gratifying..-  These  rbuigs  we  can 
o. .ill--  ip  the  childhood  stage  of  intel-  get  out  of  the  missionary  reports,  and 
Icc  tual  evolution.  It  ought  to  be  self-  We Tan  hear  them  from  h-crutc-plat  forms 
.evident  that  tht-  .Christianity  of  thy  cub  and  pulpits  when  in.  their  sabbatical 
tiimh  cluh-frenuenting,  wealthy  nran  ttf  years  the  .missionaries  return : to  us  to 
*lie city  can  never  he  tjuitc  the  xaijje  $b,-  about  their  work  afttf  its  results,  j 
that  of  the  farmer  ip  the  backwoods.  for  know  of  no  case  where  there  is  any 
the  thoughts  of  each  and  their  Outlppk  feisOn  riy  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
op  hit-  an:  colored  by  r fic-i r associations;  report  of  these  mjssiohsries;  so  far  xt>  \ 
still  ir  is  apparently  true  that  when  the  outward  facts  are  concerned.  If  they 
clubman  writes  out  his  check  for  foreign  say  that  twenty-five  have  been  baptized, 
missions  and  the  farmer  drops  his  sil-  you  may  take- -it  for  granted  that  twemyv 
ygr  coin  in  the  contributidn-pUty>  each  iive:baye  been  baptriedi Wliat  W shall 
savins  to  think  that  the  money  is  going  undertake ---a  thing  which  the  mission- 
to-he  spt'rit  m.  produce  in  the  minds  of  ary  seldom  afrethpes’-is  lb  examine  the 
distant  sayggfts  exactly  the  type  of  mind’s  of  -the  twcnty-Eve  converts  and. 
t.'!ms;-i:.oiry  which  the  giwr  himself  see  uisf  bow  much  of  a spiritual  trails, 
bolds  f ff  w hu-h  h>  is  in  the  habit  of  hear-  formation  the  baptism  has  wrought,  and 
iog  from  his  own  pulpit,'  under  what  form  the  tprhing*  of  thtr 

It  has  been  .my  ■ fortune  at.  various  missionaries  arg  now  being  treasured  in 
times  and  iri  many  I and  sto  see  several  their  simple  hearts,  , : ” ' 

other  religions'-  ht^dirfe  Christiatfiiy  in  fTJjijv-e.  lived  with  the-  Eskimos  uprif 
'actual  'operation,  and  to  th*  opera-  they  havfc  htcome  as  my  own  people.  f 
■f  ions'  of  Christianity  jit  a large  assort-  pass  my  winters  in  their  houses  and  my 
tncnr  of  environments-  The.  religious  summers  in  their  tenrs;  1 dress  as  they 
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do,  eat  what  they  eat,  and  follow  the 
game  across  the  tundra  to  get  my  food 
exactly  as  they  do,  and  I have  come  to 
feel  that  I understand  them  as  well  as  I 
do  my  own  people.  My  footing  among 
them  is  antipodal  to  that  of  the  mis- 
sionary— he  comes  to  teach,  but  I to 
learn.  He  tells  them,  “Don’t  do  this” 
and  “Don’t  do  that,”  and  the  people 
soon  learn  what  it  is  he  approves  of  and 
of  what  he  disapproves;  but  I merely 
look  and  listen,  with  interest,  but  with- 
out comment.  They  will  show  him  the 
characteristics  which  they  know  are 
likely  to  win  his  approbation,  and  they 
will  keep  from  his  knowledge  the  things 
he  considers  reprehensible;  with  me  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  I feel  as  they  do 
— which,  in  fact,  I do  in  many  cases.  In 
dealing  with  the  missionary  the  Eskimos 
say,  “Aye,  aye,”  and  “Nay,  nay,”  and 
they  watch  him  out  of  the  comers  of 
their  eyes  to  see  whether  they  said 
“Aye”  and  “Nay”  at  the  right  time. 
The  footing  of  the  scientific  student  is 
also  different  from  that  of  the  whaler  or 
trader  who  is  not  interested  in  their  lan- 
guage or  their  lore.  He  laughs  at  their 
beliefs  and  calls  them  silly,  exactly  as  the 
missionary  frowns  over  them  and  calls 
them  wicked.  His  interests  are  in  fur 
and  in  whalebone,  as  the  missionary’s 
are  in  the  teaching  of  doctrine  and  the 
enforcement  of  Sabbath  observance. 

When  Christianity  came  to  Rome  the 
temples  of  the  gods  became  the  churches 
of  God,  but  there  was  still  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  temple  about  them.  The 
feasts  of  the  heathen  became  the  feasts 
of  the  church.  Yule  became  Christmas, 
and  in  German  countries  the  gods  Thor 
and  Odin  became  devils,  snarers  of  souls 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Kingdom.  Just 
so  among  the  Eskimos  the  missionary 
becomes  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
shaman.  His  prohibitions  become  ta- 
boos; and  as  miracles  could  be  wrought 
under  the  old  system  by  formulae  and 
charms,  so  the  Christian  religion  among 
them  becomes  not  one  of  “works,”  but 
of  ritual,  and  prayers  are  expected  to 
have  their  immediate  and  material  effect 
as  the  charms  did  formerly. 

To  illustrate  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
native  religion  of  the  Eskimos,  we  may 
consider  the  question  of  food  taboos.  In 
the  mountains  of  Alaska,  on  the  upper 


Kuvuk  and  Noatak  rivers,  and  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Colville,  the  prohibi- 
tions which  applied  to  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  the  mountain-sheep  alone  were 
as  extensive  as  the  entire  dietary  section 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  A young  girl,  for 
instance,  might  eat  only  certain  ribs,  and 
when  she  was  a little  older  she  might  eat 
certain  other  ribs;  but  when  she  was  full 
grown  she  would  for  a time  have  to  ab- 
stain from' eating  the  ribs  which  had 
been  allowed  to  her  up  to  then.  After  a 
woman  had  had  her  first  child  she  might 
eat  certain  other  ribs,  after  her  second 
child  still  others,  and  only  after  having 
five  children  might  she  eat  all  the  ribs; 
but  even  then  she  must  not  eat  the  mem- 
branes on  the  inside  of  the  ribs.  If  her 
child  was  sick  she  must  not  eat  certain 
ribs,  and  if  two  of  her  children  were  sick 
she  might  not  eat  certain  other  ribs.  If 
her  brother’s  child  was  sick,  she  might 
not  eat  certain  portions,  and  if  her 
brother’s  wife  died  there  were  still  differ- 
ent prohibitions.  The  taboos  applying 
to  the  ribs  of  the  sheep  had  relation  to 
the  health  of  her  children  and  of  her 
relatives.  They  also  depended  upon 
what  animals  her  relatives  or  herself  ha.l 
killed  recently,  and  on  whether  those 
animals  were  male  or  female. 

When  all  the  compulsory  taboos  were 
remembered  and  complied  with,  there 
were  still  some  optional  ones.  If  she 
wanted  her  daughter  to  be  a good  seam- 
stress she  would  observe  certain  taboos 
with  regard  to  the  mountain  sheep,  and 
if  her  son  was  to  be  a good  hunter  there 
was  a different  set  of  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed; when  her  son  had  killed  his  first 
game  there  was  still  another  variation, 
and  so  on.  When  people  of  different 
districts  met  at  a meal,  some  one,  per- 
haps the  hostess,  would  recite  all  the 
taboos  that  she  knew  which  were  ap- 
propriate to  that  meal,  and  then  would 
ask  one  of  her  guests  whether  he  knew 
any  in  addition.  He  would  then  con- 
tribute such  as  his  hostess  had  omitted; 
then  a second  guest  would  be  appealed 
to,  and  when  all  the  taboos  which  all 
those  present  knew  of  had  been  clearly 
called  to  mind  the  meal  would  go  on. 
Then  the  next  day,  if  one  of  them  had  a 
headache,  or  if  the  cousin  of  another 
broke  a leg,  they  would  say  to  one  an- 
other, “What  taboo  could  it  have  been 
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that  we  broke?”  Some  wise  old  man’s 
advice  would  be  called  upon,  and  he 
would  be  told  of  all  the  taboos  which 
were  observed,  and  then  he  would  say, 
“How  did  you  break  your  marrow- 
bones?” Some  one  would  volunteer,  “I 
broke  mine  with  a stone.”  “Yes,  and 
which  hand  did  you  hold  the  stone  in 
when  you  broke  it ? ” “My  right  hand.” 
“Ah  yes,  that  explains  it;  you  should 
have  held  the  stone  in  your  left  hand. 
That  is  why  your  cousin’s  leg  gpt 
broken.” 

It  may  be  a little  difficult  for  the 
average  white  man  to  enter  into  the 
frame  of  mind  of  those  who  live  under 
such  a complicated  taboo  system,  but  it 
is  also  difficult  for  us  to  sympathize  with 
some  of  the  beliefs  held  by  our  imme- 
diate ancestors;  and  if  it  is  a little  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  the  frame  of 
mind  of  these  people,  may  it  not  be  a 
little  difficult  for  them  to  understand 
ours?  Is  it  not  likely  that  an  elaborate 
and  ingrained  system  such  as  this  will 
affect  their  conception  of  our  rather  ab- 
stract teachings?  A people  brought  up 
in  the  thought  habits  of  a taboo  system 
such  as  this  are  likely  to  continue  think- 
ing in  the  terms  of  that  system  after 
they  have  been  baptized.  They  will  fit 
the  instruction  of  their  teachers,  be  they 
schoolmasters  or  missionaries,  into  the 
molds  of  their  ancestral  lore. 

Among  the  Eskimos  the  expression 
“a  wise  man,”  being  translated,  means 
“a  man  who  knows  a large  number  of 
taboos.”  He  is  an  honored  member  of 
the  community  always,  who  knows  more 
than  any  one  else  about  the  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  done.  To  know  these 
things  is  very  important,  for  if  they  be 
done — if  a taboo  be  broken — no  matter 
how  innocently  and  unknowingly,  the 
inevitable  penalty  follows  in  the  form  of 
an  epidemic  or  a famine  or  an  accident 
or  illness  affecting  some  relative  of  the 
breaker  of  the  taboo. 

An  Eskimo  who  is  a great  admirer  of 
the  white  people  (and  some  Eskimos  are 
not)  said  to  me  once  that  some  Eski- 
mos foolishly  maintained  that  white  men 
were  less  intelligent  than  Eskimos  are. 
But  he  said  that  he  had  a crushing  reply 
to  those  who  made  this  statement.  He 
would  say  to  them:  “Our  wise  men  have 
taboos  on  food  and  drink,  they  have 


taboos  on  clothing  and  methods  of 
travel,  on  words  and  thoughts;  but 
until  the  white  man  came  did  we  ever 
hear  of  Sunday?  Did  the  wisest  of  us 
ever  think  of  the  fact  that  a day  might 
be  taboo?” 

A shaman  among  the  Eskimos  is  in 
his  own  person  no  wiser  than  you  or  I. 
In  every-day  life  he  is  quite  as  likely  to 
do  foolish  things,  quite  as  liable  to  be 
wrong;  but  when  he  goes  into  a trance 
his  own  spirit  is  superseded  by  the  fa- 
miliar spirit  which  enters  his  body,  and 
it  is  the  familiar  spirit  which  talks 
through  the  mouth  of  the  shaman.  It 
is  only  then  his  words  become  wisdom, 
on  which  you  may  rely  unthinkingly. 
When  in  a trance  the  shaman  is  the 
mouth-piece  of  a spirit,  and  at  any  time, 
by  the  use  of  the  formulae  by  which  the 
spirits  are  controlled,  he  can  get  them 
to  do  his  bidding,  be  it  good  or  ill.  For 
that  reason  the  shaman  is  deferred  to, 
irrespective  of  whether  you  like  him  per- 
sonally or  not,  and  without  regard  to 
what  you  may  think  of  his  character  and 
natural  abilities,  except  that  the  more 
you  fear  he  may  be  disposed  to  evil 
actions  the  more  careful  you  are  not  to 
give  him  offense,  and  to  comply  with 
everything  he  commands  or  intimates, 
for  (being  evilly  disposed)  he  may  pun- 
ish you  if  you  incur  his  displeasure. 

Just  as  in  Rome  the  priests  of  the  new 
religion  took  the  place  of  the  priests  of 
the  old,  so  among  the  Eskimos  the  mis- 
sionary under  the  new  dispensation  takes 
the  place  of  the  ancient  shaman  of  the 
old  regime.  When  he  speaks  as  a mis- 
sionary he  speaks  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
God,  exactly  as  the  shaman  was  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  spirits.  The  com- 
mands he  issues  at  that  time  are  the 
commands  of  God,  as  the  commands  of 
the  shaman  were  not  his  own,  but  those 
of  the  spirit  which  possessed  him.  And 
as  in  the  old  days  the  evilly  disposed 
shamans  were  the  most  feared,  similarly 
that  one  of  all  the  missionaries  known 
to  me  who  is  personally  the  most  un- 
popular among  his  Eskimo  congregation 
is  also  the  one  whose  word  is  the  most 
absolute  law  and  whom  none  would 
cross  under  any  circumstances.  “For,” 
think  the  Eskimos,  “being  a bad  man, 
he  may  pray  to  God  to  make  us  sick  or 
do  us  some  harm.” 
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Our  main  purpose  here  is  not  to 
elucidate,  or  to  present  conclusions,  but 
rather  to  present  facts  which  happen  to 
be  chiefly  in  the  form  of  anecdotes,  but 
the  foregoing  has  seemed  necessary  to 
give  the  reader  a point  of  view  from 
which  the  evidence  can  be  interpreted. 
To  see  the  bearing  of  the  facts  clearly 
we  must  keep  sight  of  the  two  things  of 
main  importance:  namely,  first,  that  the 
ideas  which  the  Eskimo  has  of  the  new 
religion  are  dictated  by  his  environment 
and  colored  by  the  habits  of  thought 
developed  under  the  old  religion;  and, 
second,  that  he  looks  upon  the  mission- 
ary as  the  mouth-piece  of  God,  exactly 
as  the  shaman  was  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  spirits;  bearing  these  things  in 
mind,  we  shall  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Alaska. 

Most  of  the  abstract  and  strange  ideas 
of  which  the  Eskimos  of  even  the  civil- 
ized north  coast  of  Alaska  have  knowl- 
edge have  been  presented  to  them  first 
by  missionaries,  who  generally  precede 
the  school-teacher  into  distant  fields, 
yet  we  shall  draw  our  first  case  for 
consideration  from  an  Alaskan  public 
school.  The  winter  of  1908,  and  for  a 
year  before  that  and  a year  after,  the 
government  school-teacher  at  Point  Bar- 
row  was  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hawkesworth. 
Mr.  Hawkesworth  was  a New-England- 
er,  a graduate  of  Bowdoin,  a fine  type  of 
man  of  the  sort  that  is  rare  even  in 
New  England  and  yet  typical  of  New 
England.  He  said,  and  I agreed  with 
him,  that  he  thought  the  Eskimo  boys 
and  girls  at  Barrow  had  as  much  native 
intelligence  as  boys  and  girls  of  a similar 
age  and  the  same  grade  in  school  in 
Massachusetts  or  New  Hampshire.  But 
I told  him  that,  admitting  all  that,  I 
did  not  believe  they  were  getting  from 
the  books  which  they  read  and  the  lec- 
tures which  he  delivered  to  them  the 
same  ideas  that  pupils  in  aMassachusetts 
school  would  get,  for  their  environment 
was  so  essentially  different  from  that 
described  in  the  books  that  many  a thing 
which  is  a plain  statement  to  a boy  in 
Massachusetts  must  be,  to  the  boy  of 
northern  Alaska,  a riddle  without  a key. 
Apparently  Mr.  Hawkesworth  did  not 
fully  agree  with  me  in  this,  but  an  ex- 
amination in  United  States  history  which 
he  held  shortly  after  gave  results  that 
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bore  out  my  contention  fairly  well.  He 
had  been  lecturing  for  several  weeks  on 
the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
his  pupils  had  in  connection  with  these 
lectures  read  the  ordinary  assigned  read- 
ing required  of  pupils  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades.  Among  other  things,  they 
had  heard  much  of  the  “Boston  Tea 
Party”  and  of  the  events  that  preceded 
and  followed.  One  of  the  questions 
in  the  examination  was,  “Why  did  the 
American  colonists  go  to  war  with  Eng- 
land?” and  one  of  the  brightest  Eskimo 
boys  wrote  the  following  answer: 

u It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Americans 
got  angry  at  the  English,  for  the  English 
were  so  mean  they  put  tacks  in  the  tea 
they  sold  the  Americans.”  The  point  is 
obvious.  Had  the  lectures  and  reading 
been  on  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
every  pupil  in  the  Barrow  school  would 
have  understood,  because  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  by  traders  is  to  them  a 
familiar  thing;  but  taxation,  with  or 
without  representation,  was  a foreign 
idea  and  essentially  incomprehensible. 
And  if  taxation  is  incomprehensible 
when  presented  by  a schoolmaster,  our 
abstract  religious  concepts  are  no  less  so 
when  expounded  by  a missionary. 

The  Christianity  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  missionaries,  being  as  es- 
sentially incomprehensible  to  the  Eski- 
mo as  our  abstract  political  and  scientific 
ideas  and  complex  social  organization, 
the  missionaries  at  first  naturally  accom- 
plished little.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  for  instance,  when  I was 
there  first  in  the  winter  of  1906-07,  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
had  been  there  already  for  more  than  a 
decade  without  making  a convert.  The 
people  were  still  unconverted  in  Septem- 
ber, 190 7,  when  I left  the  district.  When 
I returned  in  June,  1908,  they  had  been 
Christianized  to  the  last  man. 

I am  not  sure  where  Christianity 
started  in  Arctic  Alaska,  but  I believe  it 
to  have  been  in  Kotzebue  Sound.  So  soon 
as  the  people  here  were  converted,  there 
grew  up  among  them  what  might  be 
called  an  Eskimoized  Christianity.  In 
other  words,  Christianity  comprehensi- 
ble to  the  Eskimo.  The  real  Christianity 
had  had  great  difficulty  in  taking  root, 
but  this  new  form  spread  like  the 
measles.  It  went  northwest  along  the 
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coast  to  Point  Hope,  and  northeast 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Colville 
River,  so  that  when  I reached  the  Col- 
ville in  October,  1908,  every  man’  there 
had  become  a Christian,  although  they 
had  had  no  direct  dealings  with  white 
missionaries. 

I was  considerably  astonished  (in 
October,  1908),  on  entering  the  first 
Eskimo  house  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Itkillik,  a branch  of  the  Colville,  to  have 
set  before  me  a wash-dish  and  towel,  and 
to  have  my  host  recite  a lengthy  prayer 
over  the  wash-dish,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
to  make  the  water  suitable  for  my  use. 
According  to  my  custom,  I declined  the 
use  of  the  basin  and  towel,  even  after 
they  had  been  consecrated,  telling  my 
host  that  a boiled  towel  would  have  been 
much  more  acceptable  to  me  than  a 
consecrated  one;  for  here,  as  every- 
where else  among  the  civilized  Eskimos, 
one  must  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
contagious  skin  and  eye  diseases  of 
civilization  that  spread  in  no  way  faster 
than  by  the  use  of  common  towels. 

After  my  Eskimo  companions  had 
washed  (from  ancestral  custom  they 
were  inclined  to  accept  every  new  taboo 
as  a matter  of  course),  another  prayer 
was  recited  over  the  basin  and  towel,  and 
then  a lengthy  grace  was  said  over  the 
food  before  we  commenced  eating,  as 
well  as  a separate  one  over  the  tea- 
cups, which  were  brought  in  at  the  end 
of  the  meal.  Finally,  thanks  were  of- 
fered at  the  close.  I asked  my  host  from 
whence  he  got  these  prayers  and  these 
new  ideas,  and  he  said  that  they  came 
over  the  mountains  from  Kotzebue 
Sound,  brought  by  a man" well  versed  in 
the  new  religion  and  the  possessor  of  a 
great  many  efficient  prayers.  The  best 
prayer  of  all  which  this  man  had  brought, 
and  the  most  useful,  our  host  told  us, 
was  one  for  caribou.  The  Colville  people 
had  used  it  the  first  year  with  such  suc- 
cess that  they  had  killed  as  many  cari- 
bou as  they  had  any  need  for.  This  was 
three  years  ago,  and  last  year  the  prayer 
had  not  worked  so  well,  while  this  year 
it  had  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  at  all.  The 
hunting  had  been  very  poor  indeed.  By 
the  gradually  decreasing  efficiency  of 
this  prayer  our  host  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  prayers,  like  white  men’s 
rifles  and  other  things  which  they  bring, 


had  their  full  efficiency  only  while  new, 
and  no  doubt  gradually  wore  out  and 
finally  became  useless.  (This,  by  the 
way,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  the 
terms  of  the  old  religion,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  older  a charm  was  the 
greater  its  power.  They  had  apparently 
transferred  their  experience  with  the 
white  man’s  shoddy  trade  goods  to  the 
realm  of  his  religion.)  Now  that  this 
prayer,  after  three  years’  use,  had  lost 
its  power  over  game,  our  host  inquired 
anxiously  if  we  did  not  know  a good  one 
from  the  Mackenzie  River  missionary, 
of  the  general  efficiency  of  whose  prayers 
the  Colville  people  had  heard  much.  1 
knew  no  such  prayer,  and  neither  did 
Natkusiak,  but  Akpek  announced  he 
had  a fairly  good  one.  When  this  fact 
became  known,  the  village  lost  interest 
in  the  two  of  us  in  large  measure,  and 
concentrated  it  on  Akpek,  who  was 
feted  and  invited  about  from  house  to 
house,  always  followed  by  a crowd  of 
people  eager  to  leam  from  him  the  new 
rayer  to  have  it  ready  for  the  caribou- 
unt  in  the  spring. 

We  settled  down  to  live  with  these 
Colville  people,  and  commenced  making 
preparations  for  the  winter.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  catch  fish.  Now  it 
seems  that  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  where 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Colville 
people  had  originated,  fishing  is  by  nets 
only.  As  fishing  is  practically  the  only 
work  done  there,  the  missionary  had 
probably  said  to  them,  “ Do  not  put  out 
your  fish-nets  on  Sunday,”  meaning 
thereby,  “Do  not  work  on  Sunday.” 
However  that  may  be,  the  prohibition 
came  to  our  community  in  the  form: 
“God  has  said  you  must  not  use  fish- 
nets on  Sunday.”  Accordingly,  the  en- 
tire community  pulled  their  fish-nets  out 
of  the  river  Saturday  night,  fished  with 
hooks  all  day  Sunday,  and  put  the  nets 
back  into  the  water  Monday  morning. 

The  winter  of  1908-09,  while  I was 
staying  at  the  village  of  Cape  Smythe, 
there  arrived  one  Saturday,  about  noon, 
a man  and  his  wife  with  a well-fed  team 
of  dogs  and  a sled-load  consisting  partly 
of  fresh  caribou  skins  and  caribou  sinew, 
which  latter  has  a high  value  on  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska  as  sewing-thread. 
Although  this  couple  did  not  actually 
appear  at  the  whaling  station  where  I 
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was  staying,  I learned  about  their  com- 
ing immediately,  for  the  news  spread 
like  wild  - fire  through  the  village  that 
people  had  come  who  had  caribou  skins 
to  sell.  The  couple  said  that  they  had 
spent  the  fall  on  the  upper  Colville 
River,  had  made  a successful  caribou- 
hunt  there,  had  stayed  until  all  the  meat 
was  eaten  up  except  what  they  could 
haul  with  them  on  their  sled,  and  had 
then  set  out  across  country,  heading 
northwest  for  Cape  Smythe.  This  was 
the  substance  of  what  they  told  about 
their  joumeyings  until  toward  midnight, 
when  they  added  the  further  detail  that 
the  man’s  sister  and  her  husband  had 
been  with  them  on  the  upper  Colville, 
that  they  had  not  succeeded  so  well  in 
the  caribou-hunt,  and  that  when  they 
started,  each  family  with  its  own  sled, 
from  the  Colville,  the  sled  of  this  second 
couple  had  been  empty  of  meat.  The 
family  who  had  plenty  had  with  great 
generosity  fed  the  family  which  had 
none,  but  had  refused  to  give  any  meat 
to  their  dogs,  with  the  result  that  the 
poor  animals  became  nothing  but  skin 
and  bones.  Then  a severe  blizzard 
struck  them,  and  all  the  hungry  dogs 
froze  to  death,  while  of  course  nothing 
happened  to  the  well  - fed  dog  team. 
When  the  one  couple  had  no  dogs  with 
which  to  haul  their  sled,  the  other  could 
no  longer  wait  for  them  and  had  aban- 
doned them  about  forty  miles  southeast 
from  Cape  Smythe. 

The  people  who  had  been  abandoned 
had  some  relatives  in  the  Cape  Smythe 
village,  and,  even  apart  from  them,  there 
were  many  who  were  ready  to  go  to  the 
rescue.  The  relief  party  was  about  to 
set  out  when  some  one  pointed  out  that 
Saturday  was  just  merging  into  Sunday, 
and  that  no  work  must  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Strangely  enough,  none  of  the  white 
men  at  Cape  Smythe  heard  anything 
of  the  abandoned  couple,  although  we 
learned  later  that  their  case  had  been  a 
topic  of  continuous  conversation  all  day 
Sunday.  The  first  any  white  man  knew 
of  it  was  that  after  Dr.  Marsh  had  con- 
ducted the  regular  evening  services  in 
the  church  he  found,  very  much  to  his 
surprise,  that  the  people  after  the  ser- 
vice did  not  leave  the  church  as  usual 
and  go  to  their  homes.  When  he  asked 


them  why  this  was  they  replied  that 
they  were  waiting  for  Sunday  to  be  over 
so  that  they  could  start  out  to  the  rescue 
of  a starving  couple  abandoned  inland. 

When  Dr.  Marsh  knew  about  the 
case,  he,  of  course,  did  all  he  could  to 
hurry  things  up,  but  it  was  already  mid- 
night when  the  searchers  got  started. 
The  weather  had  been  fine  on  Saturday, 
and  there  would  that  day  have  been  no 
trouble  in  following  the  trail  of  the 
couple  who  had  arrived,  but  by  Sunday 
night  the  wind  had  been  blowing  and  the 
drifting  snow  had  covered  up  the  trail, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  follow  it.  The 
search  party  was  out  two  days,  but  re- 
turned to  Cape  Smythe  without  success. 

A day  or  two  after  this,  Thomas  Gor- 
don, who  was  living  about  three  miles 
northeast  of  Cape  Smythe,  heard  a faint 
noise  outside  his  front  door.  He  thought 
nothing  of  it  at  first,  but  a little  later 
some  one  accidentally  went  out  and 
found  an  Eskimo  who  had  collapsed  and 
fainted  on  the  front-door  step.  When 
this  man  had  been  revived  in  the  warmth 
of  the  house,  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
the  man  of  the  couple  abandoned.  So 
soon  as  Mr.  Gordon  found  out  the  facts 
he  sent  a sled  on  the  man’s  trail,  and 
they  soon  found  his  wife  encamped  in  a 
fireless  hut,  and  with  her  hands  and  feet 
slightly  but  not  seriously  frozen.  Half 
a dozen  hours  later  she  would  no  doubt 
have  been  maimed  for  life. 

While  I was  in  the  Cape  Smythe  vil- 
lage I never  saw  the  man  who  had 
abandoned  his  sister  and  her  husband 
to  starve  and  freeze,  but  it  happened  a 
month  or  two  later  that  my  party  was 
storm-bound  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Smith  Bay,  at  the  house  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  ours  named  Kunagrak, 
who  was  related  to  all  the  people  con- 
cerned. The  man  who  had  done  the 
abandoning  happened  to  be  staying  with 
Kunagrak.  I noticed  that  when  we  sat 
down  to  meals  it  was  he  who  said  grace; 
in  spiritual  matters  he  seemed  to  be  an 
authority  and  the  leading  light  of  the 
jace.  As  a matter  of  curiosity  I asked 
im  if  he  had  been  long  a Christian, 
and  he  replied,  “About  ten  years.”  He 
further  volunteered  the  information  that 
during  all  that  time  he  had  never  eaten 
a meal  without  saying  grace,  and  had 
never  worked  on  Sunday,  and  had  kept 
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all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  never  heard  that  to 
abandon  people  to  starve  was  against 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  He 
had  never  heard  that  particular  com- 
mandment, he  said,  but  that  might  be 
because  his  Christianity  had  come  en- 
tirely from  some  Kotzebue  Sound  Eski- 
mos. He  had  never  had  the  advantage 
of  the  direct  instruction  of  a white  mis- 
sionary, and  no  doubt  he  might  not  have 
heard  all  the  commandments  of  which 
those  might  have  knowledge  who  had 
been  better  instructed  than  he. 

Just  as  a man  who  sits  down  to  a meal 
of  mountain-sheep  will  adopt  quickly  a 
food  taboo  of  which  he  is  informed  by 
any  one  who  happens  to  be  present,  so 
this  man  seemed  glad  to  learn  that 
abandoning  people  to  starve  was  against 
the  desire  of  the  Lord,  and  he  would 
make  a point  of  seeing  that  it  did  not 
happen  again. 

Many  of  my  ideas  as  to  the  form 
which  Christianity  takes  in  the  minds  of 
the  Eskimos  I naturally  got  from  the 
Eskimos  with  whom  we  most  associated, 
the  civilized  Alaskans  whom  we  em- 
ployed to  accompany  us  on  our  journeys 
of  exploration.  One  of  them,  Ilavinirk, 
was  a native  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  and 
had  for  over  twenty  years  been  fairly 
continuously  in  the  service  of  white  men, 
although,  like  the  rest  of  the  natives  of 
Herschel  Island,  he  had  not  been  an 
avowed  Christian  more  than  four  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1909,  when  we 
were  traveling  by  boat  east  along  the 
coast  from  Flaxman  Island,  there  was 
in  our  party,  but  sailing  his  own  boat, 
an  Eskimo  by  the  name  of  Oniyak.  His 
old  and  decrepit  father  was  also  of  the 
party,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I had 
seldom  seen  an  old  man  so  badly  treated, 
for  every  evening  he  was  compelled  to 
make  his  own  camp  separate  from  that 
of  his  son  and  family,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  him  in  his  son’s 
tent.  He  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
meals  with  the  rest  of  them,  but  was 
given  a sort  of  “hand  out.”  He  was  con- 
tinually short  of  tobacco  and  matches, 
although  his  son  was  a trader  and  had 
more  of  both  than  he  needed  for  his  own 
use.  The  old  man  used  to  beg  various 
things  from  us,  which  we  of  course  gave 
him  gladly. 


I did  not  understand  at  the  time  why 
he  should  have  been  so  treated,  and 
thought  of  it  only  as  an  unusual  example 
of  unfilial  conduct.  In  general  I have 
seen  old  people  among  the  Eskimos  re- 
markably well  treated. 

It  was  only  one  day  at  Langton  Bay. 
two  years  later,  that  Ilavinirk  asked  me 
if  I knew  why  it  was  that  Oniyak  treated 
his  father  in  this  way,  and  when  I said 
I did  not  know  why,  he  explained  that 
it  was  because  the  son  had  just  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  mis- 
sionary had  told  the  converts  not  to 
associate  with  unbelievers.  The  old  man 
and  one  old  woman  in  the  tribe  were  the 
only  two  who  did  not  accept  Chris- 
tianity. The  old  man’s  son,  Ilavinirk 
said,  was  in  a great  quandary,  because 
he  was  fond  of  his  father,  but  did  not 
dare  to  disobey  the  missionary’s  injunc- 
tions. He  had  found  a sort  of  middle 
course  by  compelling  the  old  man  to  keep 
his  own  house  and  to  eat  by  himself. 

Some  of  the  things  concerning  which 
the  Eskimos  have  received  new  ideas 
from  the  missionaries  are  of  a somewhat 
fundamental  nature;  other  things  which 
Ilavinirk  believed  the  missionaries  to 
have  taught  his  people  are  rather  im- 
material and  make  little  difference  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  told  me  one  day 
that  he  had  often  wondered  why  it  was 
that  the  mammoth  are  all  extinct.  He 
knew  now,  however,  for  Mr.  Whittaker, 
the  missionary  at  Herschel  Island,  had 
explained  to  them  how  it  was.  After 
God  created  the  earth  and  made  the 
people  and  the  animals  in  it,  the  people 
gradually  became  wickeder  and  wick- 
eder, until  God  made  up  His  mind  to 
destroy  them  all  by  drowning.  But  one 
man  called  Noah  was  an  excellent  man. 
God  went  to  him  one  day  and  told  him 
to  build  a ship,  and  to  take  into  it  all  his 
family,  and  to  invite  all  the  animals  of 
the  earth  to  enter  the  ship  also.  Noah 
did  as  he  was  directed  and  invited  the 
animals  to  enter,  and  they  all  entered 
except  the  mammoth.  When  Noah 
asked  the  mammoth  why  they  had  not 
come  into  the  ship  also,  they  said  they 
did  not  think  there  would  be  much  of  a 
flood;  and,  anyway,  if  there  were  some- 
thing of  a flood  they  thought  their  legs 
were  long  enough  to  keep  their  heads 
above  the  water.  So  God  became  angry 
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with  the  mammoth;  and  although  the  oth- 
er animals  were  saved,  He  drowned  all 
the  mammoth.  That  is  why  the  caribou 
and  the  wolves  and  foxes  are  still  alive, 
and  why  the  mammoth  are  all  dead. 

With  reference  to  this  story  and  others 
I used  to  argue  with  our  Eskimos,  tell- 
ing them  that  they  must  have  misunder- 
stood the  missionary,  and  that  he  could 
not  have  said  any  such  thing;  but  my 
arguing  was  without  avail.  While  they 
considered  that  I was  fairly  reliable  in 
every-day  affairs,  they  had  my  own 
word  for  it  that  in  spiritual  matters  I had 
no  special  knowledge.  And,  anyway, 
they  said,  in  the  old  days  one  man  knew 
taboos  and  doctrines  which  another  did 
not  know,  even  though  both  were  sha- 
mans, and  so  they  thought  it  was  per- 
fectly possible  that  Mr.  Whittaker  might 
know  things  about  God  and  His  works  of 
which  I had  never  heard.  Then,  too, 
they  said,  “ He  tells  us  these  things  when 
he  is  preaching”  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  that  when  he  was  preach- 
ing Mr.  Whittaker  was  the  spokesman 
of  God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  shamans 
had  been  the  spokesmen  of  the  spirits 
under  the  old  system.  In  other  words, 
when  they  listen  to  a missionary  preach- 
ing they  hear  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a man. 

Another  of  our  Eskimos,  Tannaumirk, 
was  considered  by  his  countrymen,  the 
Mackenzie  River  people,  as  exception- 
ally well  versed  in  the  truths  of  the  new 
religion.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  a very 
sensible  boy  and  a bit  philosophical, 
although  not  very  resourceful  or  self- 
reliant  in  every-day  affairs.  He  liked  to 
have  long  talks  on  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  things.  It  was  during  the  con- 
valescence of  Dr.  Anderson  from  pneu- 
monia at  Cape  Parry  that  Tannaumirk 
and  I one  day  were  discussing  the  re- 
ligion of  his  people  and  mine.  “Is  it 
true,”  he  asked  me,  “that  Christ  was  the 
only  white  man  who  could  raise  people 
from  the  dead?”  “Yes,”  I told  him, 
“He  was  the  only  one;  and  some  of  my 
countrymen  doubt  that  even  He  could.” 
Said  Tannaumirk:  “I  can  understand 
how  that  might  easily  be  so  with  your 
countrymen.  If  Christ  was  the  only 
white  man  who  could  do  it,  and  if  you 
never  knew  of  any  one  else  who  could, 
I can  see  why  you  should  doubt  His 


being  able  to  do  it.  You  naturally  would 
not  understand  how  it  was  done.  But 
we  Eskimos  do  not  doubt  it,  because  we 
understand  it.  We  ourselves  can  raise 
people  from  the  dead.  You  know  that 
some  years  before  you  first  came  to 
the  Mackenzie  district  Taiakpanna  died. 
He  died  in  the  morning,  and  Alualuk,  the 
great  shaman,  arrived  in  the  afternoon. 
The  body  of  Taiakpanna  was  still  lying 
there  in  the  house;  Alualuk  immediate- 
ly summoned  his  familiar  spirits,  per- 
formed the  appropriate  ceremonies,  and 
woke  Taiakpanna  from  the  dead,  and,  as 
you  know,  he  is  still  living.  If  Alualuk 
could  do  it,  why  should  we  doubt  that 
Christ  could  do  it,  too?” 

This  Alualuk  referred  to  by  Tannau- 
mirk is  a Point  Barrow  Eskimo  living 
among  the  Mackenzie  people.  I have 
known  him  for  many  years,  and  I also 
knew  Taiakpanna  during  the  winter  of 
1906-7.  He  was  then  an  old  man,  pos- 
sibly sixty  years  of  age.  The  spring  of 
1912,  on  my  way  from  Langton  Bay  to 
Point  Barrow,  I visited  Alualuk’s  house 
and  stayed  there  overnight.  Among  oth- 
er things  he  told  me,  about  as  Tan- 
naumirk had  related  it,  the  story  of  how 
he  had  waked  Taiakpanna  from  the  dead 
a few  years  ago,  and  continued,  with 
evident  regret,  to  the  effect  that  now 
Taiakpanna  had  died  again  last  year, 
and  that  he  had  this  time  been  unable 
to  wake  him  from  the  dead  because  he 
(Alualuk)  had  now  renounced  his  fa- 
miliar spirits  and  had  become  a Chris- 
tian. I asked  him  whether  he  could  not 
possibly  have  summoned  back  his  fa- 
miliar spirits  and  awakened  Taiakpanna. 
He  said  that  possibly  he  might  have; 
he  did  not  know.  The  spirits  had  been 
rather  badly  offended  by  his  having  re- 
nounced them  in  favor  of  Christianity, 
and  while  they  might  have  been  willing 
to  return  to  him  again  had  he  summoned 
them,  it  was  more  likely  they  would  not 
have  responded.  But  anyway,  he  was 
a Christian  now,  and  he  knew  it  was 
wicked  to  employ  familiar  spirits.  For 
that  reason  he  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  undertake  to  revive  Taiak- 
panna even  had  he  been  able.  After  all, 
he  pointed  out  to  me,  Taiakpanna  was 
an  old  man,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to 
die.  He  had  been  converted  and  had 
died  in  the  true  faith,  and  no  doubt  his 
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soul  had  been  saved  and  was  now  dwell- 
ing in  everlasting  bliss;  and  why  should 
he  interfere  to  confer  a doubtful  benefit 
on  Taiakpanna,  especially  when  it  was 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  salvation  ? 

This  statement  of  Alualuk’s  puts  fair- 
ly clearly  the  attitude  of  his  people 
toward  things  of  the  old  religion.  When 
the  Norsemen  accepted  Jehovah  they 
did  not  cease  to  believe  in  Thor  and 
Odin,  but  they  renounced  them  in  favor 
of  the  higher  new  God  and  the  preferred 
new  religion.  Thor  and  Odin  continued 
to  exist,  becoming  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  enemies  of  the  new  faith  and 
of  all  who  professed  it.  Just  so  the 
Eskimos  still  believed  in  all  the  spirits 
of  the  old  faith  and  in  all  its  other 
facts,  and  they  believed  all  the  Christian 
teachings  on  top  of  that.  They  have  not 
ceased  to  have  faith  in  the  heathen 
things,  but  they  have  ceased  to  practise 
them  because  they  are  wicked  and  lessen 
one’s  chances  of  salvation.  The  spirits 
have  been  renounced,  but  they  still  ex- 
ist, and  are  in  general  inimical  to  the 
new  faith  and  angry  with  their  former 
patrons  who  have  renounced  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  next  story  we 
have  to  tell  is  no  doubt  a discussion  by 
some  missionary  of  a text  the  substance 
of  which  is  that  everything  on  earth,  and 
all  that  men  have,  is  from  God.  This 
the  Eskimos  have  understood  in  a 
manner  to  make  Christ  practically  the 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  culture  hero, 
ust  as  Hiawatha  gave  mankind  the 
ndian  com  and  taught  us  how  to  culti- 
vate it,  so  Christ  has  given  the  white 
men  everything  they  have  and  taught 
them  everything  they  know.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  such  a wonderful  thing, 
nor  indeed  one  with  which  we  ought 
to  credit  ourselves  particularly,  that  we 
possess  marvelous  inventions  and  much 
knowledge.  It  is  Christ  who  deserves  the 
credit  for  having  taught  white  men  how 
to  raise  wheat  and  grind  it  into  flour. 
“All  our  knowledge  is  from  God”  they 
understand  to  mean  that  Christ,  who 
represented  God  on  earth,  personally 
instructed  us  in  all  arts  and  crafts.  Gun- 
powder and  field-glasses  are  wonderful 
in  their  way,  but  the  Eskimo  does  not 
see  why  he  should  be  considered  behind 
the  white  man  just  because  Christ 
taught  the  white  men  how  to  make  these 


things.  He  did  not  happen  to  teach  it 
to  the  Eskimos,  which  is  the  misfortune 
of  the  Eskimos,  and  not  their  fault. 

It  may  be  thought  that  such  notions  as 
those  indicated  by  these  scattered  anec- 
dotes can  be  easily  eradicated  by  a mis- 
sionary who  understands  the  situation 
and  sets  himself  to  the  work,  but  this 
is  not  so.  Fundamentally  the  Eskimos 
consider  themselves  better  men  than  we 
are.  In  the  matter  of  Christianity  they 
concede  that  we  introduced  it,  but  they 
do  not  concede  that  we  know  more  about 
it  than  they  do;  just  as  many  Christians 
concede  that  Christianity  spread  from 
Rome,  but  do  not  concede  that  Rome  is 
nowadays  the  highest  authority  in  re- 
ligious matters. 

A striking  way  in  which  this  shows 
itself  is  in  the  belief  in  special  revela- 
tions which  come  directly  to  the  Eski- 
mos, and  the  belief  in  the  re-birth  of  the 
Saviour  among  them.  Both  in  Alaska 
and  in  Greenland  there  have  been,  since 
the  coming  of  Christianity,  many  cases 
of  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  birth 
of  heralded  saviors  of  the  race.  In  some 
cases  the  thing  has  been  nipped  in  the 
bud  through  the  fact  that  the  child  bom 
happened  to  be  a female,  which  was  not 
according  to  the  predictions.  A suffi- 
cient number  of  these  cases  are  on  record 
in  books,  and  instead  of  retelling  them  I 
shall  therefore  merely  refer  to  the  in- 
teresting accounts  of  Knud  Rasmussen 
from  Greenland,  which  can  be  secured  in 
any  bookshop  or  library. 

There  are  in  every  community  also 
Eskimos  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
heaven  and  conferring  there  with  Christ 
himself,  with  Saint  Peter,  and  others, 
quite  in  the  manner  in  which  they  used 
to  visit  the  moon  while  still  heathen  and 
have  discussions  with  the  man  in  the 
moon.  The  man  in  the  moon  used  to 
teach  the  shamans  songs  and  spells,  and 
now  St.  Peter  teaches  the  deacons  of 
the  Eskimo  church  hymns  and  chants. 

There  are  also  frequent  and  weighty 
revelations  in  the  matter  of  doctrine. 
If  the  missionary  should  learn  of  any  of 
these  things  and  should  disagree  with 
them  (but  he  is  not  likely  to  learn,  for 
the  Eskimos  have  found  out  that  the 
missionaries  do  not  approve  of  present- 
day  revelation,  and  therefore  keep  it 
secret  as  much  as  possible),  they  might 
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be  respectful  and  polite  about  it  to  his 
face,  as  they  always  are,  but  among 
themselves  they  would  say  that  while 
they  had  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  spoke 
unto  Moses,  neither  did  they  doubt  that 
He  also  spoke  unto  this  and  that  coun- 
tryman of  theirs;  and  if  what  God  said 
to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  disagree  with 
what  He  has  said  more  recently,  then 
evidently  it  is  only  reasonable  to  accept 
the  latter  version. 

One  missionary  whom  I knew  set 
himself  seriously  to  combating  the  new 
and  strange  doctrines  which  he  found 
springing  up  among  his  Hock.  This  was 
Dr.  Marsh,  a medical  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Point  Barrow. 
No  doubt  he  knew  some  of  these  remark- 
able phases  of  Eskimo  Christianity  be- 
fore, but  certain  things  which  he  found 
astounding  were  brought  to  his  attention 
first  by  me  when  I visited  Point  Barrow 
in  the  winter  of  1908-9,  after  living  some 
time  with  the  Colville  Eskimos.  In  his 
next  Sunday’s  sermon  he  took  up- two  or 
three  of  the  peculiar  local  beliefs  I had 
called  to  his  attention,  and  denied  ex- 
plicitly that  there  was  any  authority  for 
them.  I heard  Eskimo  discussions  of 
these  sermons  afterward,  and  the  point 
of  view  was  this: 

In  the  old  days  one  shaman  knew 
what  another  shaman  did  not  know,  and 
naturally  among  the  missionaries  one  of 
them  knew  things  of  which  another  had 
never  heard.  In  the  old  days  they  had 
looked  upon  a shaman  who  knew  a taboo 
that  another  did  not  know  as  the  wiser 
of  the  two,  and  why  should  they  not 
similarly  look  upon  him  as  the  wiser 
missionary  who  knew  commands  of  God 
of  which  another  missionary  had  never 
heard  ? Was  it  not  possible — was  it  not, 
in  fact,  altogether  likely,  that  there  were 
wiser  missionaries  than  Dr.  Marsh  from 
whom  these  teachings  might  have  origi- 
nally come?  As  a matter  of  fact,  most 
of  these  peculiar  beliefs  we  are  discuss- 
ing were  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Kotzebue  Sound,  and  were  credited  by 
the  Eskimos  to  the  white  missionaries 
there,  who  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  all 
of  western  arctic  America  as  authorities 
on  religious  matters.  Dr.  Marsh  told 
me  that  every  summer,  after  members 
of  his  congregation  visited  the  Colville 
River,  they  brought  with  them  large 


numbers  of  new  doctrines  which  were 
entirely  strange  to  him.  At  first  I be- 
lieve he  imagined  he  could  disabuse  the 
minds  of  his  congregation  of  these  new 
beliefs;  later  he  realized  that  he  could 
not,  and  the  net  results  of  all  his  efforts 
was  that  the  Eskimos  became  thor- 
oughly dissatisfied  with  him  as  a re- 
ligious teacher  and  asked  to  have  him 
replaced  by  another. 

The  story  of  how  Dr.  Marsh  eventual- 
ly left  his  field  of  work  at  Point  Barrow 
is  of  considerable  interest.  The  way  in 
which  I tell  it  may  not  give  the  complete 
story,  but  I believe  that  such  facts  as  I 
state  are  to  be  relied  upon;  I give  the 
version  which  is  believed  by  the  white 
men  and  Eskimos  alike  at  Point  Barrow. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  at 
Point  Barrow  and  Cape  Smythe  is  bow- 
head-whaling,  and  the  harvest  season  is 
in  the  spring.  Throughout  the  winter 
the  ice  has  lain  thick  off  the  coast. 
In  the  spring  a crack  known  as  a lead 
forms,  a mile  or,  it  may  be,  five  miles  off- 
shore, parallel  to  the  coast.  This  lead 
may  be  from  a few  yards  to  several 
miles  in  width,  and  this  forms  a path- 
way along  which  the  bow-head  whales 
migrate  from  their  winter  feeding- 
grounds  in  the  Pacific  to  their  sum- 
mer pastures  in  the  Beaufort  Sea. 
About  the  first  of  May  the  Eskimo 
whalemen  take  their  boats  and  their 
whaling-gear  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
ice  along  the  narrow  lane  of  open  water 
and  keep  watching  day  and  night  for 
the  whales  to  appear.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity about  the  migration;  there  may 
be  a hundred  whales  in  one  day  and  then 
none  for  a whole  week,  and  the  day 
upon  which  the  whales  come  is  as  likely 
as  not  to-  be  a Sunday. 

Dr.  Marsh  was  stationed  at  Cape 
Smythe  for  something  like  nine  years, 
and  then  he  went  away  for  four  or  five, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Cape  Smythe 
again  (in  1908).  When  he  was  there  be- 
fore, the  Sabbath  had  not  been  kept,  but 
upon  his  return  he  found  that  during  the 
whaling  season  the  Eskimo  whalemen 
would,  at  about  noon  on  Saturday,  begin 
to  pull  their  boats  back  from  the  water 
and  to  get  everything  ready  for  leaving 
them,  and  toward  evening  they  would 
go  ashore  and  remain  ashore  through 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours  of  what 
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they  considered  the  duration  of  Sunday. 
They  would  sleep  ashore  on  Sunday 
night  and  return  to  their  boats  Monday 
forenoon,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
seldom  ready  for  whaling  until  noon  on 
Monday.  This  was  wasting  two  days 
out  of  seven  in  a whaling  season  of  not 
over  six  weeks. 

This  seemed  to  Dr.  Marsh  an  unwise 
policy,  and  he  expostulated  with  the 
people,  pointing  out  that  not  only  might 
the  whales  pass  while  they  were  ashore 
on  Sunday,  but  it  was  quite  possible  that 
a northeast  wind  might  blow  up  any 
time,  breaking  the  ice  and  carrying  their 
boats  and  gear  away  to  sea,  which,  if  it 
were  to  happen,  would  be  a crushing 
calamity  to  the  community  as  a whole, 
for  the  people  get  from  the  whales  not 
only  the  bone  which  they  sell  to  the 
traders,  but  also  tons  of  meat  upon 
which  they  will  live  the  coming  year. 
“But,”  they  asked  Dr.  Marsh,  “couldn’t 
you  ask  God  to  see  to  it  that  the  whales 
come  on  week  days  only,  and  that  a 
northeast  wind  does  not  blow  on  Sunday 
while  we  are  ashore?” 

Dr.  Marsh  replied  by  explaining  that 
in  his  opinion  God  has  established  cer- 
tain laws  according  to  which  He  governs 
the  universe  and  with  the  operation  of 
which  He  is  not  likely  to  interfere  even 
should  we  entreat  Him  to  do  so.  We  can 
tell  by  observation,  Dr.  Marsh  pointed 
out,  approximately  what  these  laws  are, 
and  we  should  not  ask  God  to  change 
them,  but  should  arrange  our  conduct  so 
as  to  fit  in  with  things  as  we  find  He  has 
established  them. 

Thinking  back  to  their  old  shaman- 
istic  days,  the  Eskimos  remembered  that 
some  of  the  shamans  had  been  powerful 
and  others  inefficient;  that  one  shaman 
could  bring  on  a gale  or  stop  it  while  to 
another  the  weather  was  quite  beyond 
control.  I have  often  heard  them  talk 
about  Dr.  Marsh  and  compare  him  to  an 
inefficient  shaman.  Evidently  his  pray- 
ers could  not  be  relied  upon  to  control 
wind  and  weather,  but  that  was  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  other  mission- 
aries were  equally  powerless.  They  in- 
quired from  Eskimos  who  came  from  the 
Mackenzie  district  and  from  others  who 
had  been  in  Kotzebue  Sound  or  at  Point 
Hope,  and  these  Eskimos  said  (truthful- 
ly or  not,  I do  not  know)  that  they  had 


missionaries  who  told  them  that  what- 
ever it  was  they  asked  of  God  He  would 
grant  it  to  them  if  they  asked  in  the 
right  way.  Hearing  this,  the  Point  Bar- 
row  Eskimos  grumbled,  saying  it  was 
strange  that  other  less  important  com- 
munities should  have  such  able  mis- 
sionaries, and  they,  the  biggest  and  most 
prosperous  of  all  the  Eskimo  villages, 
should  have  a man  whose  prayers  were 
of  no  avail — that  they  were  of  no  avail 
there  was  no  doubt,  for  he  himself  had 
confessed  it.  They  accordingly  got  an 
Eskimo  who  had  been  in  school  at  Car- 
lisle to  write  a letter  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  in  New  York. 

If  you  ask  the  missionaries  working 
among  the  Alaskan  or  the  Mackenzie 
River  Eskimos  whether  they  have  been 
Christianized,  they  will  say,  “Yes”;  if 
you  ask  the  Eskimos  themselves  whether 
they  are  Christians,  they  also  will  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative;  and  if  you  ask 
me,  too,  then  so  will  I.  But  to  supple- 
ment *my  answer  by  explaining  what 
kind  of  Christians  they  are,  has  been  the 
purpose  of  this  article. 

I am  so  great  an  admirer  of  the  Es- 
kimos before  civilization  changed  them 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  me  to  say  that 
civilization  has  improved  them  in  any 
material  way,  leaving  aside,  of  course, 
the  question  of  whether  it  profiteth  a man 
that  he  gain  the  whole  world  if  he  lose 
his  own  soul.  But  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  me  to  admit  that  the  present-day 
Eskimos  are  far  better  men  than  their 
forefathers,  it  is  easy  to  get  them  them- 
selves to  admit  it.  In  fact,  they  are  of 
late  years  rather  prone  to  assert  that 
they  are  better  men  than  their  ancestors. 
To  quote  my  man  Ilavinirk  again.  He 
said  to  me  one  day:  “The  people  of 
Kotzebue  Sound  were  formerly  very  bad, 
but  they  are  all  good  now.  In  my  fa- 
ther’s time  and  when  I was  young  they 
used  to  lie  and  to  steal  and  to  work  on 
Sunday.”  “But,”  I asked  him,  “don’t 
they,  as  a matter  of  fact,  tell  lies  now 
occasionally?”  “Oh  yes,  they  some- 
times do.”  “Well,  don’t  they  really,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  tell  about  as  many  lies 
now  as  they  ever  did?”  “Well,  yes, 
perhaps  they  do.”  “And  don’t  they,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  steal  about  as  fre- 
quently as  ever?”  “Well,  possibly. 
But  they  don’t  work  on  Sunday.” 
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The  Tax  at  Lipi-Lipi 

BY  ELEANOR  STUART 

RYCE  BELLINGER  was  less  and  unhomelike  under  the  dark  and 
sick  at  heart,  alone,  and  breezeless  purple  sky.  He  could  see  far 
under  strange  stars.  The  out  on  the  track  to  Lawassi,  to  the  flat. 
Southern  Cross  meant  grassless  precinct  of  tomtoms  and  space 
heathendom  for  him,  and  appointed  for  the  dance.  A group  had 
it  was  Christmas  eve;  the  passed  this  spot  headed  for  his  boma, 
somewhat  attenuated  cheer  before  him  and  he  guessed  it  to  be  his  mail-boys 
was  stringy  chicken  and  yams.  His  coming  to  report — nothing.  The  fact 
orders  had  been  explicit:  “Proceed  from  that  their  lights  were  carried  low  down 
your  duties  as  Police  Magistrate  of  on  their  bodies  puzzled  him. 

Rabai,  British  East  Africa,  to  Lipi-Lipi  From  the  further  witness  of  these 
Compound,  three  hundred  miles  from  lights  he  believed  that  his  mail-carriers 
rail  - head,  two  hundred  (estimated)  were  traveling  abreast  instead  of  Indian 
miles  from  Lake  Rudolph.  There  await  file — all  of  which  is  contrary  to  usage  in 
arrival  of  Commissioner  Harrison  Har-  a land  where  usage  rarely  degenerates 
ris,  collecting  such  hut  taxes  and  fines  into  innovation.  Presently  nis  ears 
for  the  slaughter  of  cow-elephant  as  you  caught  a clanking  sound,  and  he  was 
may  be  able.”  He  had  visited  forty  moved  by  it  to  abandon  his  hilltop  and 
cattle-owning  chiefs,  wise  men,  witch-  step  briskly  down  the  wide  sand  track 
doctors,  and  miscellaneous  ill-doers  that  stretching  toward  the  town  from  the 
very  day,  and  had  not  collected  the  tax  stockade  of  his  kraal.  He  had  not  gone 
on  one  hut,  the  fine  on  one  cow-elephant,  far  before  he  saw  that  a rough  ox-wagon 
The  Watawasha  people  are  the  finan-  approached  him,  with  lanterns  hung  by 
ciers  of  the  wilderness,  and  Lipi-Lipi  is  chains  low  on  the  necks  of  bullocks 
the  Paris  of  the  Watawasha  people.  too  lean  to  kill.  He  stood  waiting  in 
But  there  was  a worse  ache  than  poignant  expectancy  at  the  side  of  the 
failing  to  collect  taxes — there  was  the  sand  track,  hoping  that  arms  might  be 
contingent  agony  of  not  being  able  to  coming  to  him  with  news  of  men  to  bear 
support  Adele  Waters.  Not  to  be  able  them,  and  joyous  permission  to  pot  at 
to  support  the  woman  you  love  is  to  the  mischievous  natives,  and  at  last  he 
drown  in  the  fountain  of  youth.  Bell-  was  able  to  see  that  the  wagon  contained 
inger  knew  that,  and  suffered.  His  a great  box  about  twice  as  Tong  as  it  was 
healthy  mind  found  cause  for  thanks-  broad.  He  ran  back  to  the  hut  that  he 
giving  in  that  his  boys  were  gone  for  the  might  get  up  a good  light  to  examine  it. 
mail  and  could  not  beat  drums  outside  From  motives  of  economy  he  had 
the  stockade.  They  had  gone  seventy  never  before  lighted  all  the  oil- lamps 
miles  fpr  purely  hypothetical  letters,  as  which  were  suspended  on  ropes  across 
far  as  Lawassi,  and  were  a day  overdue,  the  kraal  from  side  to  side  of  the  stock- 
Bellinger  didn’t  care;  he  opened  his  ade.  He  did  so  now,  and  the  illumina- 
list  of  debtors  to  the  government — and  tion  cheered  his  mood.  The  last  lamp 
gasped.  The  list  was  long,  the  names  was  kindled  as  the  wagon  passed  into 
were  longer,  the  back  taxes  were  longest,  the  inclosure  and  the  two  brown  men, 
“Lord!  I can  smell  the  beasts  as  I call  sweating  and  ashine  like  wet  bronzes, 
their  roll,”  he  exclaimed,  disgustedly.  lifted  the  great  box  from  the  cart  and 
He  slung  the  crumpled  sheets  into  his  set  it  down  beneath  the  row  of  lanterns, 
insect-proof  working  space,  slammed  the  They  stood  there  at  gaze,  like  unman- 
flimsy  door,  and  sped  to  the  top  of  a nerly  children,  until  Bellinger  ordered 
round  hill  which  dominated  the  feathery  them  off,  closed  his  wattle-gate  on  the 
heights  of  strange  trees,  hanging  list-  tail-board  of  the  cart,  and  ran  for  his 
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chisel  and  hammer.  He  also  brought 
forth  punkah -lamps,  setting  them  to 
left  and  right  of  camp-chairs,  which  could 
not  collapse  because  of  the  long  nail  he 
had  driven  through  their  legs. 

He  paused  to  note  a little  picture 
placed  on  the  box  like  a postage-stamp; 
the  picture  of  a fox-terrier  with  his  head 
on  one  side  listening  at  the  wide  mouth 
of  a megaphone.  Bellinger  believed  this 
to  be  a precaution  against  theft  by 
Mohammedans,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment had  made  use  of  the  fact  that  even 
a dog’s  likeness  was  counted  unclean  to 
keep  the  natives  from  smelling  out  fire- 
arms. But  when  he  found  that  his 

arcel  was  despatched  from  Hamburg 

e gave  over  all  hope  of  war.  “ England 
isn’t  able  to  arm  against  her  foes  from 
Germany  just  yet,  despite  the  Peace 
Congress,”  he  said,  grimly;  “I’ll  wager 
my  cousins  have  made  me  a woolly 
something  to  wrap  up  warm  in.”  He 
ripped  out  the  first  panel  of  the  case, 
disclosing  a neat  cabinet  with  an  orna- 
mental brass  key  from  which  depended 
a small  white  envelope  directed  to  him 
in  Adele  Waters’s  handwriting.  Tearing 
it  open,  he  read: 

I send  this  phonograph  to  you  with 
twenty-one  records  of  my  voice  and  fervent 
Christmas  wishes.  One  prayer  of  my  heart 
is  granted:  I am  engaged  for  Covent  Garden 
to  sing  “ Puccini”  (rf  al.)  at  a good  salary. 
‘‘The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness” 
I shall  seem  to  you,  away  off  there,  bright- 
ening up  the  dark  continent.  God  bless 
you! 

Adele. 

His  eyes  were  wet  at  the  thought  of 
her  tenderness,  but  jealousy  gripped  his 
heart  as  he  pictured  her  success  and 
his  own  stagnation.  He  stood  turning 
over  her  little  white  card  in  his  big, 
brown  hands.  The  words  upon  it 
faded,  and  instead  of  it  he  saw  with  his 
mind’s  eye  the  malign  legend,  “The 
gray  mare  is  the  better  horse.”  It  was 
a terrible  Christmas  message,  after  all, 
he  thought  bitterly,  standing  under 
strange  stars,  three  hundred  miles  from 
rail-head  in  the  Christmas  heat  of  hea- 
thendom. It  was  long  before  he  con- 
tinued his  work  of  unpacking. 

At  last  he  freed  the  weathered-oak 
cabinet  and  piled  its  tin-lined  packing- 


case  neatly  in  the  rear  of  a hut  before 
he  explored  the  cupboards  of  his  ex- 
citing machine,  where  he  found  bulky 
books  of  great  envelopes  holding  the 
records  neatly  wrapped  in  thin,  brown 
paper.  There  were  Adele’ s opera  rec- 
ords as  well  as  songs  of  the  German 
masters;  but  he  welcomed  his  regimental 
song  most  warmly  of  all,  for  he  had 
taught  it  to  her  himself  before  he  had 
sought  to  be  seconded  to  special  service 
in  the  hope  of  a living  wage  for  two. 
He  read  the  name  of  the  record  now 
with  a comforting  pride,  “Marching 
Song  of  the  Surrey  Buffs” — “Imploring, 
Father,  strength  in  service,”  and  fitted 
the  disk  into  its  place  in  the  machine, 
which  he  had  wound  up  with  vim, 
studying  the  directions  carefully  lest  he 
break  the  contrivance  before  a single 
vibration  had  stirred  the  virgin  ether 
of  the  wilderness.  Slipping  off  the 
brake,  he  started  the  disk  with  a furtive 
forefinger. 

The  sound  - shadow  of  a trumpet 
assailed  him,  and  then  Adele  enfolded 
his  senses  in  her  strong,  blight  voice. 
He  shuddered  at  the  magic  which  could 
bring  her  singing  to  him  in  the  stag- 
nant African  silence,  registering  upon  his 
eager  ear  the  vast  progress  she  had 
made.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
arrived;  the  lift  and  swell  of  her  lovely 
notes  proclaimed  it;  it  was  a new  ana 
glorious  height  of  song  from  which 
her  Christmas  greeting  floated  down 
to  him. 

“Imploring,  Father,  strength  in  ser- 
vice,” he  sang  with  her  here,  in  his 
throaty  second,  in  spite  of  the  miles  of 
table -lands  and  heaving  seas  which 
separated  them. 

When  he  decided  to  change  the  record, 
his  ear  was  caught  in  the  momentary 
silence  by  the  sound  of  breathing,  the 
breathing  of  some  great  monster,  he 
thought  at  first;  but  as  he  listened  he 
realized  that  it  was  not  the  breath  of  one, 
but  of  many,  of  men  pressed  against 
his  stockade.  They  were  agape  at  the 
melody  gushing  out  over  their  black 
bodies  almost  as  palpably  as  moonshine 
gushes  over  the  dark  soil  of  their  coun- 
try. “Adele  has  drawn  a big  African 
audience,”  Bellinger  said,  smiling. 

He  swung  his  line  of  lanterns  nearer 
to  the  kraal’s  gate,  and  saw  the  eager, 
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He  sa tv  -engulf  the  savages 

as  Htey  departed, leaving  firm  alone 

with  his  sentinel*.  and  akJuvugh  he 

aeht-d  rp  beac  Atfeli  sing  through  all 


naked  Hkicks  jammed  thkk  against  it. 
The  field  of  thy  dancy  was  forsaken,  and 
M*$ar  most 

specious  defotciri  had  nut 
a hole  jh  the  gate  which  he  had  made 
with  his  ihieviitjg  fingers,  and  all  hi? 
slavish  Tvdtdwefs  were  crowded  at  his 

b a c k.  jETcj  j i n get 

paused  tp  consider  the 
t»d4hfe*is  "0;..  IT -ally  the 
voice  he  Idveti  best  at 
large  in  the  alief?  night, 
while  the  cheating  sav- 
ages* ■ who  usually 
avoided  him.  pressed 
their  breasts  against 
his  kraafs  defenses. 

“WhatisitrM’sai 
cried,  eagerly,  “a 
devil,  a woman,  or  a 
new  kind:  of  church  ?* 

Bellinger  did  nor  re- 
ply. An  idea  had  come 
to  hini,  burning  across 
his  brain  full  grown, 
potent;  the.  idea  of 
ideas.  Re  parted  the 
phonograph  lovingly, 
and  abstracted  four 
saucers  from  his  mess- 
kit.  These  he  filled 
with  water,  placing 

the  caste  red  feet  of  the 
cabinet  in  them  as  St 
precaution  against 
white  ants,  w'hich  can- 
not cross  water:  Me 
next  moved  toward 
the  gate,  intending  m 
poke  a careless  finger 
in  M'sai’s  eye.  bill  iso 
found  it  had  been 
withdtavvn  with  wary 
swlfintss,.  He 
mounted  his  ttftvravne- 
ha  if$  and  essayed  fits, 
maiden  speech 
“After  the 
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from  the  sweet  voices  of  skilled  singers. ' fn  the  morning  he  smelt  the  sweet 
Those  who  ptcsrnr  their  hur  taxes  to-  shrubs  he  had  transplanted; --from  the 
morrow  may  hear  this  joy  of  kings  sing  . lake- •dime  t"  his  b»_r»it, . and  he  harbt-d 
loudly.  Those  who  do  nor  may  aw  air  while  it  was  still  dark,  that  he  might. oof 
disaster  at  the  government's  - leiMiie.  V ' lose  jnorntnr  of  rhe  dav.  No  --child' 
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at  home  on  Christmas  morning  awoke 
more  eager  after  greater  wakefulness 
than  Bellinger.  The  lake-waters  closed 
over  him  while  he  whispered,  “Merry 
Christmas,  Bryce,”  and  answered,  as  he 
emerged  a new  man,  “Why,  thank  you! 
Merry  Christmas!” 

The  level,  livid  hue  of  gray  at  length 
gave  place  to  pearly  pinkness,  in  which 
the  trees  stood  up  like  silhouettes  of 
black  velvet.  Bellinger,  the  smell  of 
coffee  brewing  in  the  boma,  and  the 
phonograph  were  all  of  civilization  in 
the  desert  space.  But  far  away  at  the 
dancing-fiela  the  savages  had  begun  to 
move  toward  his  hut ; like  a fine  line 
drawn  on  a map  they  stretched  across 
the  land.  As  they  neared  him  he 
saw  that  their  women  were  with  them, 
and  the  bachelors,  untried  in  the  war. 
“No  one  listens  to  one  note  until  the 
last  man  pays,”  he  declared  to  the 
silence,  “for  what  they  pay  is  my 
ransom.” 

While  he  gulped  down  the  hot  coffee 
he  tore  strips  of  paper  into  little  squares 
as  if  he  were  preparing  for  a paper- 
chase;  and  then,  when  the  last  mouth- 
ful of  his  second  cup  was  consumed,  he 
pushed  his  one  and  only  table  to  the 
gate  and  placed  a camp-chair  behind  it, 
exactly  like  the  ticket-taker  at  a pro- 
vincial circus.  The  stream  of  natives 
was  nearly  at  his  boma  now,  and  he 
awaited  them  with  a heart  which  beat 
against  his  breast-bone  and  sent  the 
blood  flooding  to  his  head.  He  was 
wondering  if  human  curiosity  were 
strong  enough  to  wrest  the  hut  tax  from 
the  Watawasha. 

He  nodded  rather  curtly  as  Balli- 
los,  the  richest  of  the  strangers  in  the 
grazing  population,  headed  the  line. 
Baliilos  acknowledged  a few  English 
words,  having  guided  many  hunters  in 
the  last  four  years. 

“If  I pay  hut  tax  to  your  machine,” 
he  engineered,  “do  my  girls  with  whom 
I danced,  and  the  woman  I have  married 
— three  in  all — enter  and  hear  with  me?” 

“They  do  not,”  Bellinger  replied. 

“May  they  remain  here  listening, 
outside  the  stockade?” 

“They  may  not.” 

Baliilos  scratched  his  shorn  head.  “I 
fear  them  in  their  anger.  They  are 
sisters.  What  price  for  three?* 


“Nine  rupees.  No  one  may  hear  the 
joy  of  kings  for  less  than  one  hut  tax.” 

Baliilos  was  dressed  in  a long  smock 
of  cotton,  open  across  his  broad  breast; 
he  tore  the  opening  down  a little,  dis- 
covering a belt  of  rhino-hide  in  which 
were  many  pockets.  He  reluctantly 
counted  out  the  gate  money  in  Maria 
Theresa  dollars,  and  the  four — Baliilos 
and  a much-decked-out  wife  first,  two 
dusty  damsels  with  little  else  upon  them 
than  travel  stains  next — passed  by  the 
table,  each  holding  a tiny  square  of  white 
paper.  Bellinger  observed  casually  that 
if  anyone  touched  the  machine  it  wrould 
kick  worse  than  an  Austrian  rifle  or  a 
thirsty  camel.  The  heart  bf  him  sang 
loud  with  gladness,  for  he  knew  that  if 
the  women  of  Baliilos  had  been  paid  for 
that  they  might  listen  to  the  joy  of 
kings,  hordes  of  other  dusky  women 
would  also  enter  with  their  owners. 

He  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind 
for  a safe  place  to  put  his  money,  and  he 
bethought  him  of  the  kerosene-cases  he 
was  saving  to  sell  as  water-tins  to  the 
water-carriers  of  Lawassi.  Calling  his 
house-boy,  he  had  them  set  in  a long  line 
between  him  and  the  screened  working 
space.  There  were  very  many,  an  ex- 
hibit of  great  value  in  itself,  and  he  let 
the  waiting  throng  outside  the  boma 
enjoy  it  while  he  put  on  his  topi  and  a 
pair  of  cotton  gloves,  for  money — no 
matter  how  much  it  represents  of  home 
and  kindred — is  not  to  be  handled  with- 
out gloves  if  it  has  been  pressed  close 
to  the  greased  body  of  a Watawasha 
tribesman  rich  in  “ghee,”  the  clarified 
butter  for  which  his  dark  mouth  waters. 

M’sai  Uganda  next  appeared,  and. 
having  without  avail  attempted  to  push 
his  women  into  the  background,  began 
to  dicker  as  to  a special  price  for  their 
admission.  But  Bellinger  was  firm;  he 
knew  the  Watawasha  men  were  gorged 
with  gold  from  the  last  time  they  had 
sold  cattle  on  the  Masai  ranges,  and  he 
meant  to  take  his  tithe  or  fight.  He 
stood  behind  his  table  and  threwr  Balli- 
los’s  entrance  dollars  one  by  one,  with 
much  noise,  into  the  tin  cases,  secretly 
noting  M’sai’s  finery  and  that  of  his 
women,  one  of  whom  wore  a necklace  of 
half-burned  candles  tied  together  with  a 
man’s  depleted  garter  of  grimy  pink. 
His  own  costume  was  helped  out  by 
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brass  paper -dips  which  damped  his  Bellinger  approached  it  with  majestic 
unkempt  wool  here  and  there,  and  which  slowness.  Bowing  jow  before  a rec- 
Rellingfcr  had  hirnsctf  given  hint  without  ord,  he  raised  it  in  his  hands  and  held  it 
a thought  of  their  possible  decorative  out  for  the  Wat  aw.  ash  a to  see.  Turning, 
value.  The  crinkled  masses  of  anblher  he  saluted  the  cabinet  as  one-  officer' 
woman’s  hair  were  wound  round  with  a salutes  another,  and  he  saw  that  the 
hit  of  red  rubber  tubing*  They  were  Warawaslu  w-ere  saluting  too.  Then  he 
3ll  i«  attire;and  Belliggcf  ^i^hed  swung  off  the  btakt*  and  earned  to  Face 

that  his  kodak  were  not  broken,  that  his  audience.  They  listened  in  rapt 
he  might  photograph  Her  first  African  silence,  with  starring  eyesrand  wide-ripen 
audience  for  Adde  Waters.  mouths,  and  when  The  song  was  done 

When  M siri  tl|arid».  capitulated  and  they  howiedj  smiting  their  protruding 
paid  three,  wpeti  each  for  himself  and  black  Ijjgs  ifftth  fnghtftth  perctl.ssiye 
four  womefo  the  -rest  of  the  inky  horde  noises,  and  then  yelling  like  demons..  By 
followed  meetly  in  his  train,  a«  molasses  this  Bellinger  knew  tfi  a t they  Had  liked 
wmld  fo>w  fmm  an  uitstuppered  hnttle-  it  pwfoundjyv 

The  meh,  shnyfog  their  wbmtts  before  Fearful  lest  they  feel  they  Avert  not 
them,  pushed  i.-'vf  in  and  onward  until  getting  enough  for  their  money,  he 
the  compound  was  tldseipacked,  while  . played  each  record  twice,  and  when  all 
srill  a great  number  pushed  to  the  com-  were  finished  he  told  M'sut  Uganda  rhar 
pound  gate  from  thy  oiitsidc,  with  gioaiTi-  he  might  choose  -an  encore.  He  ex- 
in g dollars  held  aloft  in 
then  black  hands;  and 

;Btllinger.cr«rJld  ..seevAvben  •.  T " y v ■ ' ' ''  • 

he  stood  on  hfochair,  fit-  • $,  | 

tiegforjps  far  out  vm  tfie  £ T . 

sun-burned  face  of  the  - A *'  ' : < 

wilderness,  hurrying  hack  jr 


from  the  kerosene- 
barrel  Bellinger  again  ad- 
dressed them.  “This 
compound  is  now'  full,” 
he  declared:  ■* All  who 
cannot  enter  may  with- 
draw to  the  maodnln- 
tret%  and  wh erf  the.  crin- 
cerr  ys  over  they  may  re- 
turn. The  English  ii.-.g 
will  break  our  over  our 
big  stores  liut  A?  heft  there 
Is  ttfofn  m sit  down,”  As 
fit  Turned  to  get  down  he 
saw  that  the  crowd  out- 
side the  stockade  were 
withdrawing  to  a cKmtp 
of  trees  in  a distant  hoi- 
low,  very  tractabl  y . white 
just  at  his  feet  sat  the  ex- 
pectant savages  in  crush- 
ing proximity  to  one  an- 
other, naked  shoulder  to 
naked  shoulder  and  nar- 
row «yes  fastened  to  thy 
machine. 
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plained  the  practice  of  encore;;  IVoni  the  hat  evening  when  th 

kerosene-ham- T and  it  mei  with  instant  and  Bellinger's  servantr 
approval.  At  the  dost  of the encore  the  the  space  in  which  the) 
English  flag  leaped  ♦h^'th^^^-.pVer  tlhe  he  opened  his  tin  despat 
hut;  yet  none  of  the  audience  moved,  over  a|l  the  Foreign  Uflit' 
although  he.  eCplatjttrdhfW’Otdd  tP'Vv  tajee  Watawasha  people.  Hi 
hack  the  lutlec  bits  oC' paper  that  tie  served  -him  right;  the  &u 
might  know  how  many  oi  the  chiefs  of  sand  pounds  was  said  t 
WatawjKby  had  listened  to  the  joy  of  prnba.bk-  yield  from  ft 
kings.  MNiu  Idganda  then  tOse  and  upon  huts  in  rhst  dfeti 
said  to>  pay  hut  to  a man,  .Sellings 

three  Topees  apiece  for  himself  and  realised  Thar  .he  had 
women.  .vKottld  rhtv  he  allowed  -to  sit  than  a fifth  of 'th*st  sum. 
on  and  ihren  further;  whereupon  Bell-  bur  fra rf’uh  the  though 
ihger  replied  that  only  those  might  n-  him  shake  iis  he  lifted 
turn  for  a second  hearing  who  had  yer  tins  itttp  h%sleeping’-hnt 
other  hots  upon  ..which  to  pay  taxes,  or  mattress  four*,  his  nati 
back  takes  to  make  up,  but  that,  hrst  of  upon,  tKei^riyil*  ? ftevftr. 
all,  his  audience  must  withdraw  to  the-,'  a hoard  as  'rhis,”  . he- 
rn andaht-t  tees.  to  allow  of  his  keeping  moved  ftac  phonograph 
his  word  to  those  fur  whom  there  had  also  arid 
been  no  room  In  the  bco «&  -qc  the  tir&t  of  four  d; 
con'cart,  - 'iy  . j - • . three  th 

He  bowed  them  alt  out  with  great 
cerembriy  and  3 very,  remote  manner. 

MNai  Uganda  had  edged hbo'hi.  . 
the  neighborhood  of  * ^ 

the  kerosene  - tins, 
upon  a pretext  pf 
shaking  bands, 

which 

had  learned  in  'the 
mission.  But  Bell- 
inger,, prompted  by 
a hunter's  dislike 
of  anything  at  his 
back,  turning  sud- 
denly;, the  black  Jp- 
gers  Were  quickly 
withdrawn  from  a 
gotged  tin  whose 
dollars-.  apparently 
adhered  to  MTai’s 
lung,  thteving  hand. 

Bi'lHngfet  slapped  ic 
hepitily,  and  the 
dhilars  fell  into  the 
fin  again,  while; 


that  the  escort  s 
commander  would 


some  of.  the  glory 
that  he  needed  in 
a very  arduous 


'■  and 

aKstracted 

T3ir 

Jui  M . . • : 

ft  • ->  - 

■'  ' one- 

immeTsed 

*V 

high 

flu)uahtv 

.u- 
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Ht-  knew  that  rheox-ortwas  returning  Uganda  drove  up  in  chi;  ox-cart.  “Sick- 
nttjt  day,  for  he  was  intending  to  send  mss?4’  he  inquired, 
spoils  f rom  the  hunt  to  Lawasst  fey.  it*  Then  Bellinger  told  him  in  a faint 
and  had  made  inquiries;  but  he  was  •voice  of  his  .suffering  and  of  his  need  for 
seized  with  lameness,  cave  up  the  last  more  medicine,  “ But  I must  take  the 
concert  of  the  day,  and  told  a feu  money  with  nits  M sai."  he  continued. 
Sympathetic  patrons  that  Im  leg  hurt  f^irid  1 must  travel  by  djaylight,  so  that 
him,  even  turning  up  his  khaki  emus-  • -'if  any  .thieves  p:t^afc:'.3»Wii;y  with  a tin  o f 
cis  to  exhibit  nearly  wound  bandages.  cold  on  their  heads  f.  can  see  ro  shoot. 
They  nodded  their-  heads  and  rmmi-  1 here  are  sixty-eight  tins,  and:  there 
mended  remedies.  But  when  darkness  musr  be  extra'  men  for  this  safari  [cam- 
had  descended,.  Bellinger  -grew  .-  .more  van],  for  each  load  is  very’ heavy,  kite 
agile  and  weur  tit  and  from  the.  fake-  seventy  men,  and  hurry.  \ will  have 
shore  more  <>fri:rt  than  crudd  have  been  my  bed  put  on  the  ox-cart,  and  lie  on  it. 
comfortable  for  a lame  roan,  lie  had  with  my  back  against  the  joy  of  kings, 
given  his  boys  permission  to  go  to  the  I will  then  have  my  rifle  loaded,  and 
•held  for  dancing,  and  when  they  te-  shoot  any  carrier  who  breaks  out  of  the 
ttinied  they  were  frightened  at  theism-  line..’’ 

erivar.ion  poured  forrh  from  the  sleep-  M’sai  Uganda  scanncd  Br.'llineer  curi- 
>«g  -hut,  Hrs  kerosene - tins  were  q!f  yqusfy.  tViuichingi  he  studied  his  face 
covered  over  with  leopards’  skins  and  in  an  upward  glance  for  a full  mihute 
fittl  about  with  thongs  of  rhino-hide-,'  before  he  turned  ami  rushed  away  to 
and  his  mattress  by  flat  upon  the  flour  collect  his  nun.  while  Bellinger  stood 
before  the  hut’s  doorway.  looking  affjer  him  with  a qiiizzic^I 

When  morning  ca mein s men  fyund  : stnile:  He.  took  tip  his  bed  and  tugged 
hijti  still  groaning,  and  he  bade.  them  it  toward  the  wagon.  He  pulled  the 
summon  MTai  Ogaoda  and  bring  the  mattress  .forward  by  its  corners,  and  the 
ox-svagim  to  him  as-. soon  is  po.sxihb  swear  stood  .nit  on  hint  ip  sudden hr.id-> 

“1  arp  too  ill,*-  he  c.nhdyd  r<*  vh-  a-.  Ht  tugged  grimly,  pulling,  in  a frenzv 
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of  effort  and  looking  about,  him  as  selves  in  a long  fine,  with  M'sai  Uganda 
furtively  as  if  he- wgia:  stealing,  Then  in.  the  lead. 

he  called  for  his  boys.  "Why  don’t  Bellinger  bade  a kindly  good-bv  to 
they  finish  loading  this  cart?”  he  cried,  his  two  House-hoys,  who  were  to  rt- 
loudiy.  IVashi’nzi / [savages].  Here,  main  in  the  compound,  gave them  irach 
take  the  joy  at  kings  and  put  it  back  of  a gift,  add  thtey  in  turn  touched  the  duist- 
this  mattress,,  and  put  up  the  tail-board  with  their  foreheads,.  •.  He  drew  forth  his 
to  keep  it  m place.  When  we  start,  whistle,  examined  iris  weapons,  t rot 
help  me  in,  give  me  a ri.fi  e,  a pistol,  and  died  tile  he  put  the 

these  boxes  of  -gun-food  [cartridges].”  whistle to  his  and  sounded  its  shrill 
The  -seventy  men  were  on  hand  within  signal  for  starting  ow.ml  Lavmssi  and 
an  hour,  blit ■ demanding  double  pay  for  Adde. 

day  travel,  as  the  sain  makes  a hardship  The  caravan  moved  swiftly,  and 
of  tranrir  alw  ays;  and  Bellinger  readily  when  it.  camped  for  the  .night  Helling-  ? 
acgeifegijt  kjsdifc  pav,  if  demurring  at  lay  in  the  ux-ya.rt  on  ntte  side  <sf  a roug.h- 
a doubted  wage,--  The  porters  at  last  running  stream,  with  the  men’s  sacks 
agreed  to  his  proposals,  ami.  stripped  to  ringed  around  him,  while  the  pm  ten 
their  foin-clofhs  those  of  them  who  built  fires  and  lay  duwn  on  the  streamfo 
were  clothed  at  all-~stood  naked  before  far  side,  Sometimes  be  called  to  them 
Bellinger,  who  opened  their  mouths  and  as  he  tossed  and  groaned  in  the  ox-tart, 
lifted 'their  feet. -as  .one;  must  who  relies  and  once  he  shot  and  killed  a civet-cat 
on  sound  meh  for  a safe  journey.  Then  who  clamored-.’  fiatefoUy  from  a neigh- 
he  weighed  h i s boring  cliff.  His  t Ms 

4 . ■ wen?  «£<■»  to  each  iiic- . 

— ti  js.>riyTy  iy*cal 
tiiitdcn  tn  A fyfeVty 
uoi'ioJ.  ffori).vn- 

iictd  foiCmcd-thcm-  kg&yfc 


ness; 


they  ate,,  returned  thei  r 
packs,  and  started  in 
the  order  of  the  pre- 
vious day  until  the 
tiine  of  the  noon  rest 
Beijinger  fed  them 
well.  but.  did  not  leave 
hiv  raitt;  he  groaned 
mote  than  was  manly 
for  ■.  any-  .-'  non- - dclrife 
tins  sufferer,  arid  be 
thought  lie  saw  men' 
tempt  upon  the  faces 
ol  his  followers,-  As' 
they  took  the  trail 
again  he  engaged  the 
men  nearest  him  m 
conversation,  tvhtlc  fife 
fohg  line  of  pouters 
climbed  Slope  M'lrifi, 
the  second  upward 
slant  of  the  route  t<> 
Lawassi.  At  its  sum- 
mit his  whist!.-  .rang 
out  for  halt,  and  the 
men  slackened,  lifted 
♦hdr  loads  to  the 
ground,  and  turned 
their  heads  to  the  bul- 
lortc-cart  for  orders: 

“Tell  them, T Bell- 
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inger  said,  “that  I feel  faint.  I must 
rest  before  we  go  farther.  Give  me 
brandy  from  this  flask,”  he  added, 
feebly,  as  he  sank  back  on  the  mattress. 

The  last  man  in  the  line  of  carriers 
poured  out  the  liquid,  and  the  ox-goad- 
ers  were  solicitous  to  tenderness.  One 
cried  out  the  order,  and  the  other  cov- 
ered Bellinger  reverently  with  a coat  as 
if  he  were  already  dead.  M’sai  Uganda 
had  not  put  down  his  pack,  and  as  he 
stood  with  it  on  his  head  Bellinger  saw 
him  bring  forth  something  from  his 
tightened  loin-cloth  and  turn  it  over  in 
his  hands.  Then  he  broke  ranks  and 
stepped  out  widely  from  the  line;  when 
his  walk  became  a run,  the  carrier  next 
to  him  hurried  away  in  his  wake,  before 
the  third  man  started,  and  soon  the 
caravan  was  skimming  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  a flight  of  ducks  skim  the  face 
of  the  waters. 

Bellinger  already  held  his  rifle;  he 
aimed  for  the  pack  of  M’sai  Uganda 
and  fired  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  aimed. 
The  man  fell  to  the  dust  and  tripped  his 
follower,  but  they  were  soon  up  again 
and  rushing  onward  to  the  shelter  of  a 
wooded  morass,  while  the  kerosene-tin 
upon  the  head  of  their  leader  dripped 

1 11  /•  rv  «i*  t i ii  i li  i 

dollars,  foi 
its  seams, 
earth  at 
made.  T 

now  save  the  three  tail-enders  who  stood 
near  the  oxen,  five  men  in  all.  One  of 
them  turned  and  said,  “We  are  waka- 
virondo  who  do  not  steal.  We  go  naked, 
we  need  nothing,  not  even  gold.” 

Bellinger  laughed  and  sent  other  bul- 
lets before  he  said,  “ Pull  on  to  Lawas- 
si  now;  who  runs  fast  to  hear  news 
that  I am  dying,  and  all  my  treasure 
lost?”  He  wrote  a line  in  a tattered 
note-book  and  handed  it  to  the  wakavi- 
rondo  who  had  explained  the  honesty  of 
his  tribe.  “ Bring  Colonel  Blake  to  me 
with  proper  English  doctor.” 

The  man  stripped  entirely  and  sped 
with  the  note  in  his  hand  along  the 
dusty  track.  “Push  on!  push  on!” 
Bellinger  shouted,  wildly.  “It’s  all 
turned  out  well  so  far.  .1  can  travel 
now.  I’ll  give  a big  prize  to  the  man 
who  first  sees  Colonel  Blake  and  proper 
English  doctor.” 

They  hurried  on;  the  waddling  cattle 
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- Uellinger  s bullet  had  broken 
and  a coin  dropped  to  the 
every  spring  M’sai  Uganda 
le  caravan  was  all  in  motion 
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sweated  and  sent  forth  their  voices  in 
protest;  the  goaders  loved  the  un- 
wonted movement  and  sang  short  meas- 
ures of  barbaric  cadence;  the  two 
wakavirondo  pushed  ahead  imperturb- 
ably, each  with  his  trophy  of  taxation 
borne  aloft  on  shorn  heads.  The  sun 
withdrew  the  torture  of  direct  rays,  and 
all  the  land  lay  about  them  golden,  but 
suddenly  cooler.  Two  hours  passed,  and 
a new  moon  floated  overhead  in  clear 
skies,  empurpled  with  approaching  night. 
A light  below  them  winked  jovial  wel- 
come; a field  full  of  naked  porters 
sprang  up  beneath  their  feet,  and  the 
native  drums  of  a dancing  space  sounded 
near  at  hand.  Lawassi  lay  before  them, 
Lawassi  the  metropolis,  with  sixty-two 
white  souls  at  labor  in  a wide  domain 
of  blacks. 

A thick,  short  man,  still  white  beneath 
his  tan,  held  up  the  ox-cart,  and  placed 
loving  hands  upon  its  occupant. 

“Dear  old  Bryce!”  he  cried.  “You’re 
a bit  filled  up  with  Lipi-Lipi ! But 
never  mind,  our  boys  will  get  your  taxes 
back— what  ?” 

“I  thank  you,  Blake;  you’re  a regular 
good  un,”  Bellinger  answered,  gaily. 
“ But  I’m  only  a bit  wom  packing  kero- 
sene-tins  with  stone.  By  Ramadan  and 
Obduransau,  and  any  others  those 
heathen  pray  to,  I worked  my  fill  filling 
kerosene-tins  with  lake-shore  pebbles. 
Every  night  when  they’d  paid  their 
tithe,  I’d  put  it  in  this  old  mattress  and 
then  I’d  fill  up  the  oil-cases  each  with 
fifty  pounds  of  stone.  Then  I shammed 
sick — that  old  leg — the  one  your  broth- 
er kicked  at  Rugby — served  me  for  a 
passport.  They  started  to  run  from 
me  here  at  Slope  M’bili.  I opened  the 
one  tin  holding  dollars  with  a bullet. 
That  encouraged  them.  They  ran  hard- 
er to  open  each  his  own  tin.  Good 
joke,  eh,  what?  Three  thousand  pounds 
easy  in  this  mattress.  I say,  where’s 
your  bank?  I hear  you’ve  a proper 
bank  now,  with  bars  to  the  windows.” 

Sir  Bryce  with  Lady  Bellinger  serves 
in  the  real  far  East  now.  Often  the 
Foreign  Office  suggests  his  return  to 
Africa,  but  he  never  felt  strong  there, 
his  wife  says,  and  he  has  only  been 
away  from  it  five  years.  She  prays  the 
powers  that  be  to  give  younger  men  a 
chance. 
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-istiHini?  cemetery  spreads 
. j th-  ' tvinTif  ; tow ring;  of  . 
tjrvvrbb  -W  6ii«|s  Tori . the. 

■ dV>fd';: ; who  sleep ; rescfoUy 
i fti - the  • ■ • Livvffcif!  ytroctrires  t h a r 
loot  down  on  rKjs  peaceful  plot.  J'Mst 
inside  th<  old  iron  r;iiiinj>:  tbar  fends 
off  die  tide  «;T  Vnyy  Street  is  the 
tomb  of  one  Jaitves  Oioper,  who  died 
on  December  i<j,  tHov.  'Ivjpreiban  a 
century  passed,  then,  deep  ire  the  cool 
earth,  -came  the  throb  and  stirring  ni 
new  Hffc.  Forty  feet  hefow  the  niojdcr- 
ing  body  fT  fanies  Coopet  itrirnbef  bulk- 
head thrust  irtesistihlr  forward/  It  was 
small  and  SMvmg  anti  massive,  for  the 
soil  fitirdeiHid  with 

the  weight  of  huge  ;b.uf|4/lb;gs. . It  came 
on  slowly  and  persistently,  with  short 
boards its  face.  Justin- 
side  the  bulkhead  crouched  trim  Italians. 
From  ahead  and  outside  of  the  hoards 
they  remold  fpfint.tpsfmatly  small  pot- 
notis  of  earth,  lest  the  weight  of  .the 
teeming;  world  above,  should  crush  into 
the  excavations.  It  was  ihv  heading  ol 
a subway.  Thus  is  the  strange  rule 
being  fold,  From  far  cotm tries  alien 
peoples  are  summoned  to  grope  in  dark- 
ness bones  of  dead  Amer- 
icans,' , ' 

There  t*  a strange  underworld  in  New 
York~rit  roir/.e  of  blind  highways  in 
which  thousands  toit  henearh  the  feet 
of  in d iffy  ten r multitudes.  Here,  afopg 
viewless -arteries,  throbs  a hidden  life  that 
is  shaping  in  subterranean  gloom  the 
{foes  pf  others.  Labor  is  h<  re  — grim, 
indorntfcable.  . unwearying  labor  rbat 
brings  salt . swear,  to  the  eves  and  slack 
efchdristfon  -fo ; bone  and  muscle  R*~ 
valfyy  hare.,  frifcndshtp,  and  dea  ffe-rlajl 
the  e!e-ment.tisj--grc  born  here.  CVmr- 
agc  abide.v  bt're-  Srilf-sacrifice  and  high 
ambition  Are  ;het«y  grubbing-  cheerful  1 y 
where  difficulries  ate  giottped  together 
in  r'nv.  grim  impapsfvepcss,  the  dchant , 


tmotoMity,  .of;  trip  ter., ...... , . . ..... 

above  _ ail,  a nuiforiheen t foftrdiybj'- 
J ~cc  is  here,  a fogH  and  uriqiisririwwi-. 


vivwjess  army  te^tlfor.'  ?M 

Myriads  tramp  ceaselessly  rtmhtpv >■; 
the  every-day  Host,  swayed  by  opf 
mg  interests,  hunylng  nervously  m •:■ 

Swfc  of  ipfofosp' the  ctewscis 
rents  of  the  highucn&ioit  life  of  e 
city;  restless,  impatient,  divided,  .re 
wfoi£hr.,  ‘But  underneath  is  the  n>  . 
visible  phalanx  hurrOwing  in  dsrkbdk' 
tlmisrfog  its  hollow  apgyy  through  f»  j 
and  earth  and  slime,  spevying  ug 

ba  ttalfens  to  gunligbit  and  foy :. 
• shallowing  other*  to  drum  from  -TriT/ 
ail  ihitt  men  have  mg!vLx  thus  rospreT  ; 
its  hydra-Htaded  It'JsjLMh  with  rdetnioy 
■ certitude.  , V.,.  .- 

There  is  a d'tgged  inriVterice  aby;:' 
subways  such  as  are  being  drivm  y>. 
day  beneath  New  York.  A surfijerihnr'1 

pfrant*  athertable,  and  full  <itf  easy  dnv 
osities.  But  a subway  is  more  indt-sil .« 

It  goes  through  and  riot  around;  yn£ 
since  New  York-  underground  rsilwfo 
are  near  the  surface,  thriv 'bisect  a-tfei-; 
sand  Inifitd  and  often  fotgottep  rhino-; 
They  drive  straight  on  with  st eel-df? 
indifference.  What  man  has  hud-  v. 
can  rebuild,  That  is  an  axiom  re- 
engineer. He  pierces  substruenries.  fo 
til  kirrhens,  and  the  press  * rcfefm  if 
great  printing-offices  in  order  to  hadiri 
burdened  trains,  his  humanly  dwifoy 
pfoiecriles,  fhfough  the  disnit-mbt^' 
arid  ttpatchyd  bowels  of  a 
Stnvejx.dfoJtd  under,  diverted,  rir  oiMif.' 
over  his  highway.  All  tfowv  thuw 
tha  t people  use  and  never  thiuk  4 
becaust-  tKeff  are  (J-ut  of  sight  ifo /%' . 
modetrd  a.nd  readjusted.  One  .&$} 
shing  he  sw  erves  from- — ano  t her  suhy-ly 
Turn  hack  for  a moment  ro  yh^  fo- 
tumrel  New  Trfjrk  ever  saww— tire  <«» 
Beycii  Turinei  and  its  subterrsficy  • 
.station  at;  thy  comer  of  Wyro:  U 
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and  Broadway.  The  station  was  large 
and  comfortable,  adorned  with  a foun- 
tain in  which  goldfish  disported  them- 
selves, a piano,  and  easy-chairs  in  abun- 
dance. The  Gothamite  of  the  early 
seventies  was  further  fortified  by  the 
fact  that  the  fare  was  twenty-five  cents, 
and  was  assured  that  this  impost  was 
“to  prevent  too  great  a crowd.”  The 
tube  itself,  a brick  cylinder,  stretched 
from  Warren  Street  to  Murray  Street, 
and  through  the  tube,  fitting  almost  as 
closely  as  a bullet  in  a rifle  barrel,  the 
car  was  projected  by  the  thrust  of  com- 
pressed air.  A laborious  process  was 
this  compression,  effected  by  steam- 
driven  air-pumps  on  the  surface.  In- 
ternally, the  car  was  marked  by  the 
same  comfort  that  characterized  the 
stations — easy-chairs  and  gas-lights,  a 
luxurious  projectile  like  that  pictured 
in  Jules  Verne’s  Journey  to  the  Moon. 

For  a year  or  so  New  York  was 
amused  and  interested  in  that  diffident 
metropolitan  manner  which  has  always 
characterized  New  York;  and  then,  si- 
multaneously with  the  waning  of  pub- 
lic support,  the  Beach  Tunnel  relapsed 
into  a slimy  and  forgotten  tube. 

Now  come  underground.  Remem- 
ber that  meantime  your  population  has 
grown  from  a million  and  a half  to  five 
millions;  that  your  lines  are  gorged  with 
traffic  and  are  carrying,  on  the  earth 
and  over  the  earth  and  under  the  earth, 
about  the  same  number  of  millions  every 
day;  that  your  business  center  has 
shifted  only  slightly,  but  that  the  gi- 
gantic, sprawling  city  has  swallowed  up 
farms  and  towns  and  villages,  and  cov- 
ered them  with  laminated  rookeries  that 
daily  emit  hordes  who  demand  instant 
carriage  to  the  panting,  throbbing  end  of 
Manhattan  Island. 

The  increasing  thunder  of  the  city 
traffic  roared  above  the  Beach  Tunnel 
till,  within  the  last  few  months,  an 
Italian  drove  a pick  through  its  for- 
gotten side.  To-day,  beneath  lower 
Broadway,  another  tale  is  being  told. 
The  feet  of  a multitude  of  laborers 
shuffle  noiselessly  through  the  soft  gray 
sand.  Overhead  still  surges  the  traffic, 
but  pavements  are  shorn  away  and  the 
populace  streams  over  a false  skin — a 
structural  epidermis — supported  by  a 
gigantic  framework  that  gropes  for  foot- 


hold far  below  the  street  line.  Through 
chinks  and  crevices  streams  the  sun, 
darting  thin  shafts  of  light.  Above, 
stuck  like  stalactites  to  the  palpitating 
roof,  is  a maze  of  pipes — water,  steam, 
and  gas.  Coils  of  cables  writhe  into  the 
darkness,  and  iron  ducts,  in  naked  sus- 
pension, mark  the  position  of  invisible 
car-tracks.  It  is  a revelation  of  buried 
utilities. 

And  for  its  boundaries  this  strange  ter- 
ritory has  the  foundation  of  monstrous 
buildings  whose  massive  footings  are 
cut  and  shaped,  poised,  balanced,  and 
underpinned  to  make  way  for  the  com- 
ing surge  of  humanity.  There  are 
weird  sections  of  ancient  walls  whose 
courses  still  bear  the  imprint  of  vanished 
hands,  and  queer  insights  into  base- 
ments and  sub-basements,  into  vaults 
and  dingy  comers.  A titanic  shearing 
away  is  this,  a procession  of  exposure, 
ruthless  and  insistent,  as  if  some  in- 
flexible hand  had  torn  away  the  cover- 
ings behind  which  men  had  been  hiding 
for  years  and  revealed  a thousand  vital 
processes  that  were  secretly  sustaining 
all  the  visible  evidences  of  life  overhead. 
There  were  suggestions  of  murder  and 
mystery,  of  engine-rooms  and  reeking 
sweatshops.  One  could  peer  through 
gaps  in  the  masonry  and  see  the  sub- 
merged tenth  toiling  in  speechless  haste, 
oblivious  to  the  coming  of  the  subway 
and  to  everything  except  the  pressure 
of  a grim  necessity.  Tnere  were  con- 
trasts unending  between  these  buried, 
grimy,  airless  chambers  and  the  tall, 
shining  structures  that  sprang  skyward 
from  their  unlovely  depths. 

Here  in  the  gloom  the  citizens  of  the 
Old  World  seem  gathered  together  from 
far  countries  at  the  call  of  the  new  one. 
There  is  a segregation  of  labor,  a curious 
nationalization  of  occupations.  Scan- 
dinavia toils  at  timber-work  and  fram- 
ing; Hungary  dives  into  wet  and  shift- 
ing ground;  Italy  is  omnipresent  in 
straightforward  shovel -work;  Austria 
makes  a distinctive  selection  of  steel 
and  iron;  Africa  toils  in  dangerous 
places  with  African  indifference;  Ireland 
swaggers  through  the  sweating  ranks — 
for  the  Irish  can  handle  men.  And  over 
all  abides  the  control  of  American  brains 
and  courage,  and  that  sixth  sense  of 
adaptability  which  is  the  backbone  of 
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good  engineering.  Lines  are  strictly 
drawn;  something  elemental  and  atavis- 
tic defines  the  aristocracy  of  toil,  some- 
thing deeper  even  than  nationality  or 
creed.  Up  above  in  the  sunlight  there 
are  no  more  clearly  recognized  social 
strata  than  govern  this  abyss.  The 
aristocracy  itself  is  Hibernian,  or  of 
Hibernian  origin  — the  men  who  get 
things  done  but  do  not  do  them  with 
their  own  hands;  for  there  is  that  in  the 
swing  and  power  and  activity  of  public 
works  that  calls  irresistibly  to  the  Irish. 
Follow,  then,  at  a respectful  distance 
mechanics,  steam-fitters,  and  the  like — 
a shrewd  circle,  carrying  peculiar  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  and  safety.  The 
timber  men  move  in  their  own  orbit,  as 
do  the  small,  swarthy  shovelers  from 
Naples  and  Genoa  and  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  then  the  wet  shovelers,  and 
Africans  in  descending  social  valuation. 
And,  mark  you,  all  this  is  not  because  of 
the  gradations  of  wealth  or  birth  that 
obtain  up  above,  but  because  under- 
ground a man’s  rating  is  his  ability  to 
work,  and  he  is  sorted  out  and  socially 
labeled  because  of  what  he  does,  and 
not  what  he  has.  His  standing  is  es- 
tablished by  the  value  of  what  he  has  to 
sell. 

Six  miles  north,  on  Lexington  Avenue, 
is  another  subterranean  army — one  out 
of  many.  From  Ninety-second  Street 
stretches  either  way  a clanging  quarry, 
roofed  in  with  a thundering  roadway. 
The  walls  are  micaceous  schist,  hard  and 
crystalline,  and  the  dump-cars  boom 
along  the  dimly  lighted  construction 
tracks.  At  the  tunnel  heading  a steam- 
shovel  grubs  and  grunts,  reaching  out 
with  uncanny  intelligence  and  sterto- 
rous panting — a mechanical  superman 
that  must  be  dismembered  piecemeal 
to  release  it  from  the  cavern  of  its  self- 
made  tomb.  High  up,  the  air-drills 
perch  like  mosquitoes  on  the  rock  face, 
chattering  the  sharp  staccato  of  driven 
steel;  and  once  in  forty-eight  hours  the 
thud  of  dynamite  compresses  the  cool, 
damp  air. 

Thus  is  the  length  of  New  York  be- 
ing honeycombed.  North  and  south 
beneath  the  new  Municipal  Building 
stretches  a long,  gleaming  artery,  prac- 
tically complete.  This  is  the  Centre 
Street  loop,  linking  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 


Transit  with  the  focus  of  the  hive.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  at  the  strategic  point 
rest  the  foundations  of  a skyscraper— a 
structure  not  yet  planned,  but  the  com- 
ing of  which  is  commercially  inevitable. 
Hostages  to  the  future  are  these  pon- 
derous abutments;  and  when  the  un- 
dreamed structure  does  soar  heaven- 
ward there  will  be  no  disruption  of  the 
new  loop  to  anchor  its  framework  firmly 
to  the  earth.  There  is  something  stir- 
ring in  the  contemplation  of  these  pro- 
phetic footings,  something  eloquent  of 
the  superb  confidence  that  animates 
the  restless  world  beneath  which  they 
wait. 

Here  in  1750  stretched  the  question- 
able waters  of  Collect  Pond,  beneath 
whose  deposit  of  ancient  siime  now 
curves  the  Centre  Street  loop.  To-day 
the  city  has  chosen  a portion  of  the 
old  site  of  the  pond  as  the  location  of 
its  new  court-house. 

Turning  to  the  larger  view,  it  must 
be  evident  that  it  is  by  transportation, 
whether  subconsciously  or  not,  that  the 
color  of  men’s  lives  is  primarily  in- 
fluenced and  ultimately  dominated,  in 
evidence  of  which  consider  the  present 
condition  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
flanks  of  New  York  City.  New  com- 
munities have  sprung  up  wherever  the 
subways  and  Elevated  have  penetrated. 
At  Intervale  Avenue,  twelve  miles  north 
of  Wall  Street,  a realty  company  pro- 
vided funds  for  a subway  station  (the 
title  of  which  is  vested  in  the  city),  and 
thereby  profited.  At  191st  Street  the 
Subway  is  beneath  a hundred  feet  of 
solid  rock,  but  a vertical  shaft  wins  to 
the  surface,  and  around  the  shaft  mouth 
a new  city  has  arisen. 

Now,  all  this  means  that,  owing  to  the 
attenuated  length  of  Manhattan  island, 
passengers  have  to  be  carried  an  in- 
ordinately long  distance.  The  average 
is  approximately  six  miles  for  each  single 
fare,  and  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  a 
single  journey  of  fifteen  miles.  In  fact, 
five  cents  will  carry  you  from  Atlantic 
Avenue,  in  Brooklyn,  to  242d  Street,  a 
distance  of  over  seventeen  miles,  in 
forty  minutes.  This  is  without  parallel 
in  any  city  in  the  world.  The  work  at 
resent  being  performed  by  the  com- 
ined systems  is  equal  to  moving  the 
entire  population  of  St.  Paul  over  to 
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Minneapolis  twenty  times  a day!  Does 
this  stimulate  the  imagination? 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  evident  that  if  a 
city  doubles  in  size  it  will  require  four 
times  its  transportation  capacity,  the 
reason  being  that  not  only  must  twice  as 
many  people  be  carried,  but  they  must 
also  be  carried  twice  as  far.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  that?  The  burden  of 
planning  extensions  falls  heavily  on  those 
responsible  for  them.  Lines  built  to 
develop  new  districts  do  not  pay  at  the 
outset,  but  it  should  satisfy  John  Smith 
to  know  that  the  completed  “dual  sys- 
tem” will  care  for  three  thousand  mill- 
ion passengers  per  year. 

Have  such  figures,  after  all,  any  real 
significance?  Is  it  simpler  to  say  that 
the  contemplated  equipment  will  do 
the  equivalent  of  giving  the  whole 
population  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica twenty  trips  every  year,  each  trip 
six  miles  long:  One  is  prone  to  pass 
over  such  statements  with  a certain 
mental  detachment,  as  if  the  contem- 
plation of  them  compelled  a merging  of 
one’s  individuality  in  a huge  and  form- 
less mass.  But  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
human  tides  in  New  York  City  is  neither 
formless  nor  impersonal.  It  is  an  im- 
mense current,  dominated,  moming  and 
evening,  by  the  law  of  economic  gravi- 
tation, furrowed  and  wrinkled  by  the 
cross  ripples  of  a multitude  of  business 
exigencies. 

The  residential  focus  is  many  miles 
removed  from  the  business  center,  if, 
indeed,  the  former  can  be  said  to  exist 
at  all,  since  the  whole  countryside  con- 
tributes. A moming  vertical  descent, 
an  astonishingly  rapid  horizontal  pro- 

{’ection,  a swift  snatching  up  to  some 
ofty  tier  of  offices;  the  whole  cycle  re- 
versed at  sundown.  And  to  facilitate 
it  all,  a closeness  of  shops  and  indus- 
tries which,  lest  the  precipitate  cave- 
dweller  should  seek  what  he  needs  in  sun- 
light, have  followed  him  underground  to 
parallel  his  subterranean  coming  and  go- 
ing. As  the  hull  of  a ship  is  covered 
with  barnacles,  so  have  the  subways 
gathered  to  themselves  concretionary 
growths  of  metropolitan  accessories. 

Like  a vast  barometer,  the  subways 
record  every  modulation  and  fluctuation 
of  city  life.  In  the  come  and  go  of 
graded  labor  the  pick  and  shovel  lead 


the  monkey-wrench;  the  saw  and  chisel 
rise  earlier  than  pencil  and  pen;  the 
Semitic  tide  that  every  day  is  sucked 
into  the  great  clothing  factories  flows 
in  huge  waves  that  inundate  the  trains 
before  eight  o’clock,  and  ebbs  in  weari- 
ness at  five  minutes  past  six.  These  are 
the  human  gulf  streams  that  nourish 
Manhattan. 

To  this  add  those  emergency  services 
which  are  demanded  for  special  occa- 
sions. A baseball  match  involves  emp- 
tying the  ball-grounds  of  forty  thousand 

Reople  in  forty  minutes.  During  the 
[aval  Review  of  October,  1911,  the 
Manhattan  subways  and  Elevated  car- 
ried thirteen  million*  souls  in  a week 
without  accident  or  delay  to  a single 
individual.  Train  shot  after  train 
through  the  great  tube  like  bullets 
through  the  smoking  barrel  of  a Maxim 
— a triumph  of  skill  and  organization. 

Above  all,  it  is  evident  that  science 
has  joined  hands  with  invention  to 
secure  safety  for  Subway  passengers. 
Brakes,  block  systems,  and  emergency 
stops  approved  and  used  above  ground 
were  here  tried  and  found  wanting. 
With  express  trains  chasing  one  another 
every  one  hundred  and  two  seconds, 
time  itself  took  on  new  attributes.  Ten 
seconds  was  something  to  fight  for. 
Half  a minute  would  demoralize  a sys- 
tem.. And  so,  because  air  brakes,  per  se,, 
were  not  quick  enough,  electricity  was 
coupled  to  air  to  hasten  its  action;  and 
because  block  systems  left  the  merest 
possibility  of  failure,  a mechanical  trip 
automatically  stops  the  train  that  de- 
fies the  warning  signals;  and  because 
Death  himself  has  ridden  with  the 
motorman  and  laid  his  chill  fingers  on 
the  controller  handle,  an  agency  as  in- 
flexible as  Death  has  been  devised  to 
assume  the  mastery  should  the  grip  of 
the  guiding  hand  loosen  and  falter.  To 
these  add  the  despatcher  suspended  in 
silent  authority  in  a glass-walled  cabin, 
hurling  his  trains  shuttle-like  through 
the  gleaming  causeway — the  arbiter  of 
precious  seconds,  the  ultimate  regulator 
of  speed  and  safety.  Truly  it  is  a hu- 
man cycle  acting  with  mechanical  cer- 
titude, a mechanical  kingdom  animated 
by  superhuman  precision. 

The  ventilation  of  subways  has  for 
years  been  a mooted  question.  So  far 
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as  New  York  is  concerned,  it  was  as- 
sumed at  the  outset  that  the  constant 
passage  of  innumerable  trains  would  dis- 
place sufficient  air  to  insure  comfort. 
But  the  construction  of  the  original 
lines  resulted  in  a four-track  way,  along 
whose  length  the  air  was  merely  churned 
and  agitated  by  a procession  of  trains 
traveling  in  opposite  directions.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  natural  currents 
reverse  themselves  in  and  out  of  the 
Subway  according  as  the  air  on  the  sur- 
face is  warmer  or  colder  than  that  under- 
ground, and  you  arrive  at  a conundrum 
difficult  of  solution.  The  last  decision 
— that  governing  extensions  under  way 
— is  a reversion  to  the  old  principle  of  a 
piston  and  a cylinder.  There  will  be 
no  more  four-track  subways  with  lines 
separated  only  by  a row  of  steel  col- 
umns. Each  track  will  lie  in  its  own 
walled-in  causeway,  which  we  may  call 
the  cylinder.  The  trains,  all  traveling 
in  one  direction  in  each  cylinder,  will  be 
the  pistons,  driving  ahead  of  them  to  the 
outer  atmosphere  sufficient  air  to  cause 
a constant  fresh  inflow  at  other  points. 

There  is  also,  curiously  enough,  such 
a thing  as  too  perfect  construction.  In 
building  the  first  Subway  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  keep  out  water — in 
fact,  a water-proof  skin  was  provided. 
Now,  whatever  keeps  water  out  will  keep 
heat  in;  and  it  has  since  been  deter- 
mined that  much  of  the  heat  is  due  to 
the  friction  of  brake-shoes  on  wheels 
and  wheels  on  tracks.  So,  in  the  new 
construction,  only  such  water  will  be 
excluded  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  more  permeable  construction  thus 
obtained  will  permit  of  the  escape  of  a 
larger  amount  of  heat.  Water  thus  ad- 
mitted will  be  conducted  beneath  the 
tracks  to  convenient  points,  and  thence 
pumped  out. 

To  build  a mile  of  four-track  subway 
in  earth  excavation,  complete  with  road- 
way, signals,  station  finish,  etc.,  may 
cost  either  two  million  or  seven  million 
dollars,  or  any  intermediate  sum.  It 
is  a question  of  local  conditions.  The 
same  thing  in  rock  may  cost  three  to 
four  millions.  Ordinarily  speaking,  rock- 
work  would  cost  more,  but  in  New  York 
the  rock  dips  sharply  from  the  surface 
on  its  way  down-town,  and  the  con- 
gested work  is  in  earth,  where  the  main- 


tenance and  support  and  reconstruction 
of  sewers,  pipes,  ducts,  vaults,  and  other 
invisible  structures  is  a huge  item  of 
expense.  To  remove  a wagon-load  of 
earth  involves  an  outlay  of  about  six 
dollars.  This  on  the  face  of  it  seems 
enormous,  but  included  in  the  six 
dollars  is  the  contingent  risk  to  the 
contractor.  He  assumes  all  responsi- 
bility of  damages.  A mile  of  single- 
track  subaqueous  tunnel  costs  approxi- 
mately two  and  a half  millions — again 
dependent  on  local  conditions,  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  penetrated,  and  the 
working  air  pressure,  which  latter  limits 
the  duration  of  the  working  shift. 

In  no  other  metropolis  of  the  world 
are  similar  expenditures  contemplated 
for  traffic  purposes,  and  here  one  touches 
elemental  reasons.  Not  only  is  the 
physical  conformation  of  New  York 
without  a parallel,  but  nowhere  else 
may  be  found  a public  so  dominantly 
insistent,  so  temperamentally  avaricious, 
on  the  subject  of  time.  Moments  spent 
in  transit  must  be  cut  down  to  the  irre- 
ducible minimum,  no  matter  what  prodi- 
gality of  the  same  fleeting  commodity 
may  ensue.  To  illuminate  this,  con- 
sider an  actual  occurrence.  An  Eng- 
lishman who  recently  dropped  in  at  a 
friend’s  office  on  Twenty-seventh  Street 
was  asked  to  dine.  At  the  nearest  Sub- 
way station  they  took  a local  train  to  the 
Grand  Central,  there  dived  across  the 
platform  into  an  express,  which  dis- 
gorged them  at  Seventy-second  Street, 
where  they  entered  another  local  that 
finally  deposited  them  at  the  door  of 
the  Gothamite’s  apartment  on  Broadway 
and  Seventy-ninth  Street.  Followed  then 
a smoke,  a refreshing  drink,  and  a most 
leisurely  dinner.  Half-way  through  his 
dessert,  the  Briton  looked  at  his  host. 

“I’ve  been  wondering  why  we  took 
three  trains  to  get  here?’’ 

“Why?  We  saved  four  minutes!” 

The  Briton  pondered.  “I  say,”  he 
questioned,  thoughtfully,  “what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  them?” 

In  contemplating  these  tremendous 
undertakings,  this  vast  underworld  in 
the  making,  that  contrasts  so  cleanly 
and  sharply  with  that  other  under- 
world of  which  we  know  so  much  more, 
great  questions  arise.  Is  the  profit  oth- 
er than  that  of  transportation?  Are 
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deeper  and  greater  things  involved ? 
Do  these  enterprises  muse  civic  pride? 

Broadly*  foad  largely  it  must  be  ?jd- 
rnttted  ci  vifoprid#  fof  the  aver- 

age New-Yorker  is  an  attribute  which 
varies  inversely  with  his-  .moxrrrtit  y*  to 
New  York.  Ere  London,  I’-ms,  or  Sr. 
Petersburg  he  is  lull  of  it.  1 he  best 
achievements:  i<>'E;.:fo-re.ig;n-  peoples  groufot 
in  him  only  a twinkle  v-i  imeresr.  biit' 
much  more  than  ;?  twinkle  of  unhn e-t- 
able comparison.  He  s£atfc>y  th  rough 
Europe  ablaze  with  civfo  pride,  tr 
flames 

to  “God's  own  country.”  anil  culmi- 
nates in  a perfect  erupnon  at  the  Aghr  c.-f 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  rwc  nr  y-hfoY 
hours  it  is  exiingmsbed  A crowd,  d 
Subway  reduces  him  to  desperation. 

He  does  not  knovt,  and  he  does  , not 
care.  He  only  knows  and  ores  that  it 
is  a.  “rotten  &ervIee.;4L  Bur  uaderneath 
his  Lest  roils  an  army  of  pence,  neither 
known  nor  imaginM,  ltd  by  iinidenti- 
fied  cap  mini  along  myisihjehfobways, 
*1w;  throbbing  arteries  through  which 
will  course  the  jite-blood  of  the  city 

Dp  these  things  express  the  people? 
In  spice  nf  the  fayt  that  the  people  al- 
readycottfooLand  will  shortly  own  them 
outright,  it  hardly  appears  that  they  are 
an  expression  of  the  people  themselves. 
To  the  outside  observer  New-  York 
«eems  sharply  divided  ip.to  tyyo  seeriftng, 
Ope  is  small  bufo  astonishingly 

skilful — enormously  creative  and  power- 
ful, swaying  the  anS tfs  of  millions  and 
expressing  its  resource,  and.  constructive 
ability  in  huge  undertakings  and  tower- 
ing structures  The  other  is  a teeming 
mass,  flowing  hack  and  forth  jfo  blind, 
unq  uest toning  ohed  itnyt  to  Lac  tors  not  of 
their  own  demising,  the  psychalegy  of 
which  they  never  even  guess.  Is  a 
skyscraper  a demonstration  of  the  men 
who  inhabit  it?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
demonstration  of  the  power  and  courage 
and  skih  of  the  dew?  That,  after  all,  is 
the  question  that  confronts:  those  who 
attempt  to  analyTe  these  extraordinary 
physical  evidences  of  yinlity. 

4tfo4e?p#:  fopfigS  than  transportation 


invoked  I Umkmbtt-dJy— - yes.  In  four 
years  from  rknv  a new  underground 
world  will  )je  flung  opc-p.  Tistv,  will  be 
fcelebra  tfopSyi  rid  cemgraf and 
Nevy  York-  will  i-\-  tnightiiy- pfet^tL  and 
in  six  mouthy  will  fake  everything  for 
granted — eAec.pt  inte.rnipti.Pps  for  the 
service.  .But  in  the  jjwkfog  of  tall  this 
there  will  have  fofob  con's true fo ve  cit.  i - 
yetiship,  a fofchiiog  fogerher  hf  a.  souk* - 
tude  of  workers  who  w-ii  never  after- 
ward he  quite  thexafoe  ft&jf  they had  not 
labored  Ik  tv  1'bv  Ivviblterence  of  .Nevy 
Yforfe  will  not  touch  (Hem.  . They  tvtlj 


?-)%£$■  C>J 

ty  vt-ry  apparent  -—  never  more  appar- 
enp  than  Ahehvfrdhi  a Subway  shaft- 
house,  von  survey  -the  motley  crowd 
Surging  ri&titfosty  foiling  Broadway  and 
then  penetrate  to  the  holhwv  spaces 
bi-low.,  fhc  blood  and  bruins  of  this 
undertaking  are  practically  unknown  to 
Ne^-Yofkt.ps.;-,-  Bui?  far  beneath  their 
feet  is  being  evolved  in  muck  and  slime 
anti  turmoil  as  line  a type  of  ciriyen  as 
any  eotim.tv*  can  ey&r  product  . These 
tfoe  the  men  who  arc  doing  the  work. 
In  the  murky  sections  of  tv-pry  excava- 
tion you  mew  thenfofoycdmg  -.mate,  dean 
fof  hilhd  and  cleat ' of  fofoy  c.ii:rjdng  cheer- 
fully op  ymifoht'u!  shoulders  the  biir- 
defts  rhwr  in  older  countries  are  only 
intrusted  to  those  of  twice  their  age; 
'forgetful ; of  self  in  the  larger  question 
of  service;  . whose-  vdsinn  is  steadfastly 
foxed  on, one  idtimareaijr?,  from  which  it 
i?evqt  wayers.  These  afo  rhg  men  who 
will  profit  most  by  the  'adbial  system” — 
thy  men.  who  built  fo.;T  They  will  not 
be  m ■' .e-video ce  during  the  celebrations 
They  will  be  standing  hack  with  the  rest 
of  the  pronouncc- 

Eanegyrfos.  and  .John  Smith,  with  a 
urst  of  civic  pride,  realizes-  that  the 
system  h hj  w'ofkmg  cuder.  And  not 
fa  r d ist a nt  atc  yhofoul tf0.ides  vvho,  f( nd- 
ing  that  -(!t|iet«jajritti.!;lforsdf  t.anrnot  yield 
what  they  demAtsd,  will  forsake  the 
honeycombed  dry  and  traverse  the  un- 
sullied aiT-hmes  overhead. 
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s Mahala  and  Johnny 

UP  tlARRIXT  PRESCi/TT  PPOfFOkD 


f ft  • bo t defend  Miss  ,Ma- 
■i I km  fr*  under-: 


>|p:  - >.r*iod  rhair  ■ 1 do  nor  ».k- 
/ fit  feud  her., 

J::%  But  all  die  same,  I 
n>  v«r  had  am’  sympathy 

•v--ith  fhtf  je.m.uv  Peatfe  s»>it  of  people 

than  thrir  own  little  paltering  «niis. 
Miss  M ahaia  had ••  ^fiea t xhe  :ii|.  but 


duced  to  sbeh  as  shy  found  in  » gen 
oversight  t>f  the  seirfenu'mc  She  did  not 
regardhetself;^  fefdcrlfertyhi  ch^djutbr^ 
but  she  filled  much  the  same  office,  as 
the  elder  \y3$  wont  to  remark  to  his  wife. 
When  he  first  carnt-.  to  the  scattered 
parish  she  snsrrUeted  him  in  the  vary- 
ing id  iosyn  crashes  there;  anil  ever  since 


she  had  been  nbt  only  his  curate, 
his  cQOsciebctn,  He  teatped  th  know  his 
people  and  lo^e  them  every  one,  but 
Miss  Mahala  knew  their  fathers  and 
their  grandfathers,  had  seen  most  of 
them  t he  day  they  were  bo?nrr. arid  could 
tell  to  a;  nicety  what  strains  of  inherit- 
ance they  carried  and  what  might ■ be 
expected  of  them.  She  had  been  down 
in  Salt  Water  when ' the  ■ 
his  wife  there,  3 ml  she  kxfe.sv  pfcemmi 
tliM.cf  in  Mrs.  Perry’s  ancestry  that 
probably  Mrs.  fVrry  did  but  know 


; lierstdfjll^pl^h’jfn  the  'Perry-'  ehildriehj 
fame  into  the  vforld  one  after  another, 
' Miss'  Mfh.a{d  hd'i  yicid  appfehenstorvs, 
<<n ly  pirated ■’  by ’ : the  - thought  of  Mrs. 
Perm’s  .angelic  personality.  And  yet 
she  knew  that  a mans' -colored  ray  may 
fall  through  a crystal  and  leave  it  white; 
and" limpid  as  spying  water.  . Howevgt; 
life  with  the  vildtr  might  have  rivilti- 
fied  dll  the  colored  ray?"  she  fancied. 
Vet  she  watched  Una  and  St.  John  and 
l,uke  and  Steve  and  the  twins  and  at 
last  litrk-  Peace  with  ->n  anxiety  that 
would  have  disturbed  their  father  and 
ffejiher  haJ  they  kmwvn  of  it. 

Mahala’s  worst  fears  began  to 


be  confirmed  when  one  day  she  found 
St.  John  Petty  red-handed,  or  rather 
Jgreen-haoded,  in  her  herb-garden.  the 
plot  of  ground  where  gfew:  her  dill  and 
eavory  and  sweet  basil  and  lavender  and 
thyme  and  their  congeners,  many  of 
tVflich  she  had  brought  in  from  stood 
and  field,  and  nurtured,  and  which  she 
gathered  and  sold,  or  from  which  she 
meanted  simples  to  be  administered  to 
$P§  in  need  of  them. 

What  was  Johnny  Perry  doing  in  hr; 
garden  ? The  answer  was  here.  Bark 
of  his  hands  were  full  of  her  previous 
mint— that  mmr  which  was  to  have 
been  distilled  into  extract  and  oil,  but 
which  fads  liked  to  chew,  and  rhe.  pr.s- 
session  of  which  was  a kind  of  wealth 
And  her  pennyroyal,  moreover,  to  bn 
smoked  in  old  coni-cobs  behind  the 
bam!  You  may  by.suyy  the  surprisM 
Johnny  was  dealt  With,  and  stripped  of 
his  spoils  that  they  might  he  thrown  into 
Miss  Mahaia’s  small  still,  But  'pww-  - 
ently  she  softened.  Poor  lit  tie  lad  I -she 
thought;  he  was  jno  worse  than  other 
boys.  What  boy  watildn’t  take  a sprit: 
of  penhytriyat  jf'hk  came  across  it!  She 
called'fi'f^bttri'v^  gave  .-hint  back  the 
treasure;  .and  ■proud  and  happy  he  went 
of£  an  honest  boy.  ami 

ready  to  trade  with  boys  less  fortunate. 
“Jcs*  thin’s  that  grow  in  the  fields, TlSe; 
to  all,"  said  Johnny  to  himself' 

1 he  incident  remained  in  Miss  Ma- 
hal;*'<  inner  consciousness,  but  without 
much  emphasis,  it  was  restored  tti  Uhv 
hQKfcvyf,  when  one  August  afternoon,  a 
year  lafet,  she  saw  $.t-  John  Perry ' >id~ 
ydet  J tife;  Atfeuife 'pipp)fefV»fer  ;|(|| y pockets 
bu.fe'nigapdhi.s  hat  ful!  of  the  dyliciocs 
fellow  spheres;  y " Apl WPApp  . y /, 
''Johnny*  Again!’' she  cried, 

-{  aipfe  mfefe  cook ' any  before,  I 


“Host  many  you  took 
1 ohrmy  slfeyfed  his  b at. 
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MISS  MAHALA 

Johnny  nodded.  “Turn  your  pockets 
out.”  Johnny  squirmed;  but  Miss  Ma- 
hala’s  hand  was  a 'compelling  one. 
Pockets  and  the  bulge  of  his  jacket 
brought  to  light  a dozen  pippins.  “You 
come  into  the  house  with  me!”  Johnny 
squirmed  again;  but  Miss  Mahala’s  eye 
was  as  compelling  as  her  hand. 

“ I didn’t  know  you  was  a thief,  John- 
ny,” said  Miss  Mahala,  sadly. 

“I  ain’t,”  said  Johnny. 

“And  an  impenitent  thief  at  that. 
Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  im- 
penitent thief?” 

“I  don’t  care!  He  wouldn’t  let  me 
have  any!” 

“Who?  The  impenitent  thief?” 

“ I mean  daddy  wouldn’t.  He  wouldn’t 
let  me  have  one  of  the  sweetings.” 

“They  ain’t  ripe.  They’ll  be  better 
eatin’  come  a week  after  to-morrow.” 

“ He  won’t  give  me  any  then.  They’re 
for  sick  folks,  he  says.” 

“Your  father’s  a presiding  elder,  and 
it  ain’t  fit  and  proper  for  you  to  call  him 
‘he’  that  way.  ’ 

“You  mean  I should  call  him  ‘she,* 
Miss  Mahaly?”  asked  Johnny,  lifting  his 
great,  innocent-looking  blue  eyes,  and 
quite  willing  to  change  the  question. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  a bad  boy,  St. 
John.” 

“P’r’aps  I be,”  said  St.  John,  in- 
differently. 

“St.  John  Perry,  do  you  want  to  break 
your  father’s  heart?” 

ohnny  looked  up  incredulously, 
oes  it  hurt?”  he  asked. 

“Hurt?  It  kills!” 

Miss  Mahala  was  not  sure  that  John- 
ny’s lip  quivered.  “I  s’pose  you  know,” 
she  said,  “you,  a parson’s  son,  that  it’s 
wrong  to  steal?” 

“ Do’no’s  I do,”  Johnny  replied.  “ ’Ith 
so  much  talk  about  what’s  right  and 
what  ain’t  a feller  gits  mixed  up.” 

“St.  John,  it’s  bad  enough  to  steal. 
Don’t  add  a lie  to  it.  That’s  wuss.” 

“Wuss  to  lie?”  asked  St.  John. 

“It  upsets  the  balance  o’  thin’s.  The 
Lord  might  forgive  ye  fer  hankerin’  an’ 
helpin’  yerself,  but  a lie’s  jes’  contra- 
dictin’ Him  to  His  face.” 

“That  so?”  said  Johnny,  a trifle 
startled,  but  with  an  impartial  air. 

“There  ain’t  no  circumstances  can 
excuse  a lie,”  said  Miss  Mahala. 
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AND  JOHNNY 

“You  don’t  say  so,”  said  Johnny. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  a bad  boy,  St. 
John  Perry!”  she  repeated. 

“Mebbe,”  said  St.  John. 

“I  didn’t  tell  yer  father  when  I found 
ye  in  my  yarb-garden — ” 

“Them  greens!” 

“Them  greens  is  property,  an’  you 
was  takin’  ’em.  But  now — you’re  his 
flesh  an’  blood — he  may  know  how  to 
deal  ’ith  you.  I don’t.” 

“’Twon’t  matter.  Daddy  never  licks 
us.” 

“He’d  orter.” 

“Ef  he  did.  I’d  run  away!” 

“Sho!” 

“I’d  jest  as  lieves.  Miss  Mahaly,”  said 
Johnny,  twirling  his  empty  hat,  “you 
didn’t  tell  on  me  to  ma.” 

“I  won’t,”  said  Miss  Mahala.  “I- 
won’t  give  her  such  a sorrer — the  sweet 
soul!”  She  took  her  big  Bible  from  the 
shelf;  her  own  little  Bible  for  daily  use 
was  in  her  bedroom.  She  turned  the 
leaves  over  for  a text  she  wanted. 
Every  here  and  there  was  a dollar  bill 
laid  between  the  leaves.  Johnny’s  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  caught  sight  of  them. 
Suddenly  she  shut  the  book.  She  did 
not  know  exactly  the  text  to  fit  the 
crime.  The  boy  would  not  care  for  the 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai,  the 
noise  of  the  trumpet,  or  the  smoke  of 
the  mountains.  “Vou  can  take  the  ap- 
ples, St.  John,”  she  said. 

But  St.  John  left  the  apples  and  went 
his  way  up  the  hill  to  young  Jerry.  Miss 
Mahala  gazed  after  him  with  misery  as 
he  disappeared.  The  sweet  shadows  of 
the  green  wood,  the  dancing  flickers  of 
sunshine,  and  the  soaring  blue  above,  all 
seemed  a mockery  when  she  thought  of 
the  child  of  her  friend  with  a heart- 
breaking taint  in  his  blood.  There  was 
no  sun  on  the  tossing  boughs  for  her,  no 
balm  in  the  breeze.  In  a dreary  mood, 
waiting  for  no  luncheon,  she  tied  on 
her  bonnet  and  sought  the  elder.  She 
met  him  at  the  half-way  rock;  his  wife 
had  sent  him  with  some  junket  for  an 
ailing  person,  junket  being  an  inex- 
pensive delicacy  when  you  owned  your 
cow — and  the  elder  loved  it  for  the  sake 
of  John  Milton.  There  had  been  a little 
dispute  in  the  elder’s  mind  as  to  the 
naming  of  his  first  son,  but  finally  St. 
John  had  got  the  better  of  John  Milton. 
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The  elder  was  resting  now  on  the 
moss-grown  boulder,  looking  up  as  if 
his  gaze  could  penetrate  distances  of 
sky.  She  hesitated;  but  there  was  no 
use  beating  about  the  bush.  Reverie  or 
prayer,  she  must  disturb  it,  her  gloom 
darkening  the  bright  summer  day. 

“Elder,”  she  said,  abruptly,  “I  think 
you  gotter  deal  ’ith  your  St.  John.” 

“ Deal  with — eh — who — what — with 
my  St.  John?”  said  the  elder,  lowering 
his  gaze  to  Miss  Mahala’s  shawl — Miss 
Mahala  would  have  held  it  an  im- 
modesty to  go  out  without  her  shawl, 
even  in  the  tropics. 

“With  your  Johnny,”  she  said,  firmly. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Johnny?”  he 
asked,  gaily.  “Why,  he’s  good  as  gold.” 

“Gold  had  orter  be  tried.” 

“Why,  Miss  Mahala,  what  are  you 
talking  about?” 

“I  hate  ter  tell  ye,  Elder.  I hate  it 
like  p’ison.  But  you  gotter  look  out  fer 
Johnny.  I feel  es  baa  es  ef  he  was  my 
own,”  she  stammered.  “But  fust  you 

gromise  not  to  say  a word  to  Mis’ 
erry — I can’t  hev  her  feelin’s  teched.” 
“Promise?  All  right.  No  matter 
about  my  feelings,  I see.” 

“’Taint  no  laughin’  matter,  Elder. 
Johnny  — he  — he’s  — I’ve  found  him 
twicet  takin’  thin’s  ’twan’t  hisn.”  Miss 
Mahala’s  voice  was  trembling,  and  ev- 
erything was  going  black  before  her 
eyes. 

“Oh,  I guess  not,  Miss  Mahala,”  the 
elder  said. 

“There  ain’t  any  guess  to  it,  sir. 
Fac’s  is  fac’s.  Johnny  is  light-fingered.” 
And  then  Miss  Mahala  sank  on  the  grass 
and  closed  her  eyes.  It  had  been  no  easy 
matter  for  her  to  tell  the  elder  standing 
at  the  gates  of  heaven  that  his  son  was 
a thief. 

The  elder  tore  off  a big  sassafras  leaf 
and  hurried  with  water  from  the  spring. 
He  understood  the  ordeal  it  had  been  to 
her,  although,  of  course,  it  was  quite 
nonsensical.  “There,”  he  said,  when 
the  color  had  returned  to  her  face,  “now 
I’ll  see  you  home.  And  don’t  give  Mas- 
ter St.  John  another  thought.  I’ll  at- 
tend to  him.  I’ve  stolen  green  apples 
myself  in  my  time.” 

“You  have,  Elder?  That’s  a comfort. 
Pr’aps  Johnny’ll  come  out  all  right, 
then.  But  you  must  keep  your  weather- 


eye  open  for  him,  Elder.  Home ’ith  me? 
Ef  Mahaly  Brooks  can’t  walk  home 
alone  she’d  better  die  here!  You  go 
along.  You’ve  got  work  afore  ye.” 

But  that  evening,  as  the  elder  sat 
among  his  children  and  saw  St.  John, 
with  little  Peace  in  his  arms  and  the 
other  children  about  him  like  flies  about 
a fallen  plum  while  he  told  them  a Bi- 
ble story  with  many  embellishments, 
the  elder  listened  a moment.  “That  is 
hardly  true,  my  son,”  he  said. 

“But  don’t  you  wish  it  was,  pa?” 
asked  Johnny. 

“Wish  anything  in  the  Bible  differ- 
ent?” exclaimed  his  father. 

“Why  not?  Yes.  I’d  like  to  play 
Sundays.  I’d  like  to  take  anything  1 
wanted,  no  matter  whose  it  was  before.” 

“My  son!  St.  John!  Would  you 
steal?” 

“’Twouldn’t  be  stealin’  if  ’twam’t  fer 
the  Commandments,”  said  the  perspi- 
cacious Johnny. 

And  the  elder,  more  concerned  with 
a fear  of  infidelity  in  Johnny  than 
of  anything  else,  forgot  about  the  danger 
of  dishonesty  in  his  prayer  and  his  en- 
deavor to  make  the  Lord  seem  a living 
person  to  his  little  hearers.  There  was 
a matter  of  disciplining  a member  for 
loose  thinking  and  light  talking  that 
troubled  the  elder  just  then,  and  ne  for- 
got about  Johnny,  so  to  say.  Only  his 
heart  always  gave  a tender  throb  when 
he  saw  Johnny  go  whistling  down  the 
road,  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
often  crownless  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
bright  curls,  the  picture  of  blue-eyed  in- 
nocence; the  joy  of  Luke  and  Steve  and 
the  twins,  who  tagged  after  him  through 
heat  and  dust,  the  almoner  to  little 
Peace  of  black  raspberries  and  sweet- 
flag  root,  the  comfort  of  Una  with  bits 
of  spruce-gum,  translucent  and  sweet  as 
drops  of  honey.  Miss  Mahala  herself 
had  once  said  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
lovable  rascal  it  was  Johnny  Perry. 

But  seasons  fled  in  sun  and  shade,  and 
Johnny  was  a big  boy  past  fourteen. 
His  voice  had  not  changed;  he  could  still 
sing  “The  spacious  firmament  on  high” 
like  a flute,  like  a young  angel.  But  he 
was  much  pleased  with  a faint  down 
upon  his  upper  lip;  it  gave  him  a dream 
of  the  time  when  he  should  go  out  West 
and  take  up  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
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was  jes’  a-takin’  what  you  give  pa  an’ 
he  wouldn’t  take — takin’  it  fer  ma.” 

“St.  John  Perry,  I reely  think  you 
must  be  wantin’!” 

“I  be.  I’m  wantin’  money  fer  ma.” 

“Then  go  to  work  and  earn  it!  John- 
ny, don’t  you  know  it’s  wicked  to  steal  ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Why?” 

“ ’Cause  ’tis.” 

“Waal,  p’r’aps  that’s  so,”  said  Miss 
Mahala,  with  an  unformulated  thought 
of  the  immutability  of  right  and  wrong. 
“Johnny,  who  made  you?”  she  asked. 

“My  sponsors  in  baptism,”  Johnny 
answered. 

“Oh,  what  a wicked  boy  you  be!” 

“You’ve  said  so  afore.” 

“ Ef  you’d  ever  hed  a change  o’  heart 
them  sponsors  might  ’a’  b’en  the  makin’ 
on  ye,  in  one  sense.  As  it  is,  waal,  I take 
a good  deal  o’  blame  to  myself  fer  not 
follerin’  ye  up  closer.” 

“ I should  think  you’d  done  yer  duty,” 
said  Johnny,  nonchalantly. 

She  sat  down  on  the  door-step  and 
motioned  him  to  a seat  beside  her.  She 
was  biting  a sprig  of  pennyroyal;  she 
offered  one  to  him;  he  accepted  it  in- 
differently. Pharaoh  came  and  purred 
round  them;  Johnny  bent  and  smoothed 
the  cat’s  head.  Perhaps  it  seemed  a pro- 
fane touch  to  Miss  Mahala;  she  took  the 
cat  and  shut  him  in  an  inner  room. 
Then  she  came  back  and  resumed  her 
seat. 

“Oh,  what  a pretty  day  it  is!”  she 
sighed  presently. 

As  that  was  self-evident,  it  perhaps 
required  no  answer.  It  received  none. 

“There’s  nothin’  like  the  sky,”  said 
Miss  Mahala,  after  another  moment. 
“Nothin’  so  handsome.  Cheerful,  tew. 
What  ef  God  had  set  out  to  make  it 
green;  wouldn’t  that  ’a’  b’en  a dreary 
world ! And  ef  He’d  made  the  sky  red — 
I do’no’  what ’d  ’a’  happened.  But  blue 
— it’s  jes’  the  color  o*  heaven.” 

“ I do’no’  nothin’  about  heaven,”  said 
Johnny. 

“ Puffeckly  true.  You  don’t.  I useter 
hear  it  said,  ‘A  minister’s  son  and  a 
deacon’s  daughter  gener’ly  do  es  they 
hedn’t  orter.’  ” 

Johnny  apparently  didn’t  think  it  was 
up  to  him  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
distich.  Miss  Mahala  went  on  biting  her 


pennyroyal  leaf.  “I  often  think,”  she 
said,  after  a short  interval,  “how  many 
idees  the  Lord  must  ’a’  hed  in  His  mind 
when  He  thought  out  an’  made  all  the 
flowers.”  This  did  not  seem  to  affect 
Johnny. 

“You’re  fond  o’  flowers,  ain’t  ye, 
Johnny?” 

“Some,”  said  Johnny. 

“I  heered  say  you’d  like  ter  be  a 
gardinger  w’en  ye  growed  up.” 

Johnny  showed  a spark  of  interest. 
“Wouldn’t  I!”  said  he. 

“You  can’t  be  a gardinger,  o’  course, 
or  hev  any  flowers,  either,  ef  you  was  in 
state’s  prison.” 

“Look  here,  Miss  Mahaly,  you  can’t 
frighten  me  with  your  state’s  prisons!” 

“Why  would  I want  to  frighten  you? 
Ef  the  love  o’  the  Lord  that  giv’  ye  this 
beautifle  world  ter  live  in,  that  giv’  ye 
your  father  an’  mother  an’  little  Peace, 
won’t  keep  ye  straight,  state’s  prison 
won’t  either.  But  ef  I don’t  tell  on  ye 
now,  I’m  compoundin’  of  a felony  and 
liable  to  state’s  prison  myself,  and  I’m 
pesky  fond  o’  flowers,  and  ’d  miss  my 
yarb-garding  dredfly.” 

“Tha’  so!”  said  Johnny. 

“Talkin’  o’  flowers,  there’s  a little  one 
in  a tumbler  in  there  that  I picked  ofP n 
Sonny’s  grave,  ye  know — the  little  boy 
that  died.  I was  goin’  ter  take  it  up  ter 
yer  mother,  she  bein’  too  lame  to  come 
down  jes’  yit,  but  you  may  as  well,  w’en 
you  go.” 

Johnny  turned  his  head,  and  the  color 
mounted  his  face. 

“I  don’t  persume  you  mind  how  yer 
father  took  on  when  that  dear  child 
died?” 

Johnny  remembered;  at  least  he  nod- 
ded. 

“I  s’ pose  he’d  ruther  the  child  died 
than  lived  ter  go  to  state’s  prison.  I 
s’pose  he’d  ruther  you  died  yerself,  much 
as  he  sets  by  ye,  than  know  you  was  in 
state’s  prison  wearin’  stripes,”  she  said, 
reflectively. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  no  state’s  prison!”  he 
cried,  suddenly. 

“You?  How  do  you  know?  One  step 
leads  to  another  in  wrong-doing.  You 
never  know  where  you’ll  land.  I don’t 
know  where  I’ll  fetch  up  myself.  It’s 
dredPll  dismal  and  gloomy  shet  up  in 
prison,  and  hard  work,  reel  hard  work, 
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an’  bread  an’  water  to  eat,  an’  wearin’ 
stripes  roundabout  instead  of  up  an’ 
down — it — it’s  awfll ! ” and  Miss  Mahala 
shuddered,  perhaps  at  the  picture  of  the 
stripes.  “St.  John  Perry  won’t  sound 
well  on  the  prison-roll;  St.  John  won’t.” 

“ I ain’t  afraid,”  said  St.  John  Perry. 

“You’d  better  be,  unless  you  turn  a 
short  comer.  How  do  you  s’ pose  you 
come  by  the  name?” 

“The  beloved  disciple,”  said  Johnny, 
shortly. 

“And  your  father  wanted  you  to  be 
beloved  so,  too.  But  of  course — Waal, 
Mahaly  ain’t  much  of  a name — kind  of 
a breath — but  ef  I was  named  St.  John 
I’d  try  an’  live  up  to  it.  ’Twould  ’a’ 
b’en  fust  rate  ef  by  an’  by  the  Lord 
couldn’t  ’a’  told  which  St.  John  He  loved 
the  most.  You  mind  the  night  little 
Peace  was  bom,  and  your  mother  sent 
fer  you  and  told  you  she  was  youm  an’ 
you’d  gotter  look  out  fer  her  all  her  life? 
A person  that’s  doin’  time  behind  four 
walls  can’t  look  out  fer  any  one.  How 
bad  Peace  would  feel,  the  dear,  pretty 
creetur,  all  disgraced  by  her  brother,  an’ 
she  lovin’  ye  an’  b’lievin’  in  ye  so.  Yes, 
yer  mother  give  her  to  ye;  you  was  alters 
yer  mother’s  favoright.  When  the  little 
boy  died  she  turned  to  you.  ‘I’ve  got 
Johnny,*  she  said.  ‘ Ef  Johnny  is  spared 
to  me,  I won’t  repine,  she  said.  You 
was  her  first-born.  She’s  a reel  tender 
heart.  I s’pose  she’d  jes’  break  down 
an’  fade  away — ” 

And  then  Johnny  fell  to  crying  and 
hiding  his  face  in  his  sleeve.  “Miss 
Mahaly,”  he  blubbered,  “I  won’t  ever 
take  anythin’  ag’in  that  don’t  belong  to 
me.  I won’t  ever  tell  a lie.  I’ll  be  good 
— oh.  I’ll  be  good!”  And  Miss  Manala 
took  him  in  her  arms  and  cried  too. 

There  was  a long  silence.  A thrush 
thought  it  too  long  and  broke  it  with  a 
bubble  of  pure  music. 

“Miss  Mahaly,”  said  Johnny,  “I  feel 
as  if  I’d  j’ined  the  church.” 

“You  nev,  St.  John,”  she  said.  “The 
reel  church.  But  you  don’t  know  it  yet.” 

There  were  some  other  things  they 
spoke  of  as  they  sat  there  in  the  long 
summer  morning.  It  came  out  that 
Johnny  felt  it  to  be  a miracle  when  the 
first  blades  of  the  harvest  put  their 
green  tips  above  ground;  that  he  would 
like  to  work  such  miracles  himself;  that 


farming  appealed  to  him.  And  it  was  a 
fortunate  coincidence  that  Miss  Mahala 
had  an  outlying  farm  that  had  run  to 
waste,  and  Miss  Mahala  wanted  some 
one  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  Johnny 
was  bubbling  with  interest.  They  spoke 
of  other  things,  among  them  of  the  rob- 
bery of  David’s  money-drawer  at  the 
Comers. 

“It  wam’t  me,”  said  Johnny.  “You 
b’lieve  me?  ’Twam’t  me.” 

“I  believe  you,”  said  Miss  Mahala. 
By  and  by  he  went,  carrying,  besides 
the  little  flower,  an  accumulation  of 
dimes  that  Miss  Mahala  had  been  keep- 
jng  in  the  sugar-bowl,  and  which  she 
insisted  on  pouring  into  his  pocket  in 
spite  of  his  manful  protest.  He  came 
back,  after  starting'to  go,  and  kissed  Miss 
Mahala’s  brown  and  withered  cheek. 

It  was  a week  or  so  afterward  that  the 
elder  came  slowly  through  the  wood, 
walking  as  if  he  carried  a load  on  his 
shoulders,  and  unlatched  Miss  Mahala’s 
gate.  She  ran  to  meet  him. 

“It’s  too  pleasant  for  indoors,”  she 
said.  “We’ll  visit  here,”  and  they  sat 
down  on  the  door-step  together. 

“One  place  is  as  pleasant  as  another,” 
the  elder  sighed. 

“You’re  lookin’  tired,  Elder,”  she  said. 
“ Kind  o’  peaked.  You  jes’  wait  till  I git 
you  some  o’  my  wild  cherry — ” 

“No,  no,  I don’t  want  it,  thank  you. 
I—” 

“But  you  must  have  suthin’,  Elder. 
An  egg  beat  up  ’ith  a sip  of  old  cider?” 

“No,  Miss  Mahala,  no.”  And  then 
there  was  silence.  Miss  Mahala  waited; 
and  at  last  the  Elder  roused  himself. 

“I’ve  come  to  you  in  some  trouble  of 
mind,”  he  said.  “I  may  say  in  great 
distress.  I have  been  preparing  a dis- 
course on  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  have  been  so  occupied — for  it  is 
a most  pleasant  subject  of  consideration 
— that  I have  perhaps  neglected  my  duty 
and  have  suffered  the  children  to  go 
too  much  unwatched  during  Mrs.  Perry’s 
lameness.  Not  long  since  I found  them 
in  possession  of  various  pieces  of  silver. 
Pieces  of  silver  have  wrought  great  mis- 
chief in  this  world.  On  inquiry  I found 
my  St.  John  had  given  them.  I was 
startled.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
having  money.”  The  elder  was  looking 
straight  before  him,  speaking  in  a low 
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and  husky  voice.  “A  conversation  I 
once  had  with  you  suddenly  recurred  to 
me — oh,  like  a stab — and  as  it  hap- 
pened,” he  continued,  “I  met  Deacon 
Asher,  who  mentioned  to  me  the  robbery 
of  David’s  till  at  the  Comers.  A great 
loss  to  poor  David.  Miss  Mahala,” 
turning  on  her  sharply,  “where  do  you 
suppose  St.  John  got  those  pieces  of 
silver?” 

“I  give  ’em  to  him,”  said  Miss  Ma- 
hala. “Anythin’  else  troublin’  ye?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Mahala,  that,  indeed,  is  a 
relief;  yet  when  you  told  me  one  day, 
as  I was  resting  on  the  half-way  stone, 
that  my  Johnny  was — I — can’t  say  the 
word — ” He  stopped  as  if  expecting  her 
to  supply  it. 

“Ef  you  can’t  say  it  I can’t  think  it, 
Elder,”  she  said. 

“It  came  back  to  me  this  morning,” 
he  resumed;  “all  you  said,  as  I waked. 
It  came  like  a thunder-stroke.  I — I felt 
crushed  to  earth.  If  my  boy  is — is  a 
thief — ” The  elder  choked  at  the  word. 
“Why,  it  is  impossible!  His  mother’s 
son  can’t  go  wrong!  His  mother  has  the 
whitest  soul  this  side  of  heaven.” 

“That’s  true,  Elder.” 

“But  if — if  he  is,  I had  better  not 
have  lived.  My  work  is  a failure.  But 
that  is  no  matter,  in  comparison.  My 
son,  my  poor  young  son — I would  rather 
it  had  been  I myself  than  that  child. 
When  you  told  me  Johnny  was — was 
light-fingered — ” The  elder  whispered 
the  word. 

“I!  I told  you  that!” 

“Certainly.  You  told  me,  you  re- 
member, that  you  found  him  stealing 
your  herbs  and  your  apples,  but  at  the 
time  I was  so  greatly  caught  up  in  the 
spirit  over  the  way  out  of  a great  trouble 
in  the  parish  that  it  seemed  to  me  then 
too  small  to  notice,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  Miss  Mahala.  I thought  I knew  my 
St.  John,  and  the  impossibility  of  his 
going  very  wrong;  and  when  you  said 
I must  look  out  for  him,  for  he  was  light- 
fingered,  I half  thought  that  instead  of 
his  being  light-fingered  you  were  a little 
light-headed,  and  I went  my  way  and 
forgot  about  it;  God  forgive  me — ” 

“Es  ef  there  ever  was  a boy  of  any 
sperit  that  didn’t  steal  green  apples 
when  he  lived  where  they  growed,  sence 
the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve!”  exclaimed 


Miss  Mahala.  “ But  as  for  your  John- 
ny, ef  it’s  him  you  mean,  why,  he’s  as 
honest  es  you  be,  and  is  goin’  ter  live 
an  upright  life.”  She  was  trembling 
like  a leaf. 

“Then  what  did  you  mean — ” 

“Elder,  I don’t  know  what  you’re 
a-talkin’  of!” 

“I  am  speaking  of  what  you  said  to 
me  out  there  that  day  by  the  half-way 
stone,  and  as  I remembered  it  this  morn- 
ing, having  seen  the  dimes,  and  having 
heard  of  the  robbery  of  David’s  till — ” 

“Elder,  I don’t  know  what  ter  make 
of  you.  Ain’t  you  b’en  dreamin’  ? Air — 
air  you  disturbed  in  your  mind?” 

“Miss  Mahala,  I’m  broken-hearted.” 

“It  does  beat  all!  You  must  ’a’  b’en 
dreamin’  a regular  nightmare.” 

She  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 
She  felt  as  if  the  *heavens  were  falling. 
A little  bird  whistling  in  the  cedar 
seemed  an  evil  spirit  addressing  her. 

“Elder,”  said  Miss  Mahala,  solemnly, 
“look  a-here!  I ain’t  ever  see  you  at 
the  half-way  stun,  nor  hed  any  conversa- 
tion *ith  ye  about  St.  John,  nor  ever  told 
ye  anythin’  about  yarbs  or  apples,  or 
ter  look  out  fer  Johnny,  or  that  he 
was  light-fingered.  There!  And  I ain’t 
ever  fainted  away  in  my  life.  I sh’d 
thought  you  would  ’a’  said  I was  light- 
headed!” 

Miss  Mahala  was  white  under  all  her 
tan;  but  the  Elder,  in  a maze,  was  not 
looking  at  her  now. 

“You’ve  b’en  dreamin’,”  she  contin- 
ued. “Some  dreams  is  like  live  thin's. 
Or  the  Evil  One’s  b’en  a-whisperin’  in 
your  ear.  You’re  tew  busy,  you’re  what 
they  call  overworked  an’  het  up.  You’re 
jes’  needin’  me  ter  fix  up  some  o’  my 
spring  bitters  fer  ye — ” 

“Miss  Mahala!  Are  you  in  earnest?” 

“Cert’in  I be.” 

“I  can’t  credit  it.  I can’t  admit  it. 
It  is  perfectly  real  in  my  recollection — ” 

“That’s  the  way  with  them  strong 
kind  o’  dreams.” 

“But  I’m  not  a dreaming  man.” 

“An’  so  all  the  more  when  ye  do 
dream  it  seems  reel.  I dessay  you’ll  say 
I hed  on  a green  shawl — ” 

“You  did.” 

“Waal,  I ain’t  got  any  green  shawl! 
Dreams  is  queer  thin’s.” 

“Miss  Mahala,  if  this  is  all  true,  it 
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would  be  a mountain  off  my  mind  and 
soul.” 

“True!  I don’t  s’pose  you’re  a- 
doubtin’  of  my  word  ? Anybody  in  this 
perish  ’ll  tell  ye  Mahaly  Brooks  never 
telled  a lie  afore!” 

Miss  Mahala’s  voice  was  raised  a lit- 
tle, for  as  she  spoke  she  was  wondering 
how  much  logwood  it  would  take  to  dye 
a green  garment  black,  the  heightened 
tone  an  unconscious  veil  to  her  thought. 
But  it  was  convincing. 

The  elder  stood  up  and  reached  his 
arms  to  heaven.  “I  thank  God!  I 
thank  God!”  he  said.  And  then  he 
turned  to  Miss  Mahala  with  some  of  the 
blue  fire  of  that  heaven  in  his  eye  and 
an  ineffable  sweetness  in  his  smile.  If 
she  quailed  the  least  in  the  world,  he  did 
not  perceive  it.  “You  have  made  me 
another  man,”  he  said,  taking  his  seat 
again  on  the  door-step.  “And  now,  if 
you  don’t  mind,  I think  an  egg  whipped 


up  in  old  cider  would  be  very  refreshing 
to  that  other  man.” 

“I’ll  hev  one,  tew,”  she  said,  as  she 
went  in.  “I  don’t  need  the  cider,”  she 
added  to  herself.  “I  s’pose  it’s  wrong. 
But  I’m  on  the  downward  course,  any- 
way. 

“Why,  Elder,”  she  said,  when  she  re- 
turned with  the  concoction,  “ain’t  John- 
ny telled  ye?  Waal,  he  ain’t  hardly  hed 
time.  He’s  goin’  to  the  Aggerculteral 
College  in  a year  or  so.  I’m  sendin’ 
him — you  an’  Mis’  Perry  agreein’.  I’ve 
got  the  means.  An’  then  he’s  ter  hev 
this  ol’  farm  o’  mine  thet’s  run  to  waste 
this  twenty  year.” 

The  elder  walked  home  on  air. 

Miss  Mahala  went  into  her  room  and 
shut  the  door.  She  knelt  down  beside 
her  bed.  But  she  could  pray  no  prayer. 
She  was  bitter  at  heart,  but  she  was  not 
sorry.  The  Lord  must  forgive  her. 
Some  day  He  would! 


The  Mother 

BY  FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS 

AND  now,  they  did  not  need  her  any  more. 

She  heard  below  the  shudder  of  the  door, 

The  quick  feet  on  the  path,  and  she  was  fain 
Only  to  snatch  her  sewing  up  again, 

And  sew,  and  sew,  seam  over  feverish  seam, 
Hurrying  in  the  dumb  haze  of  a dream, 
Thrusting  away  the  moment  when  her  hand 
Should  force  her  idleness  to  understand 
That  they  were  gone,  all  gone,  and  at  the  door 
They  would  not  call  and  claim  her  any  more. 

Young  as  the  morning,  they  were  gone  away, 
Whose  kisses  kept  her  hair  from  turning  gray, 
Whose  laughter  kept  her  ready.  Wherefore  now 
Should  not  those  wrinkles  deepen  in  her  brow, 
And  she  shut  up  her  heart,  and  learn  to  be 
Of  her  bright  self  a queer  dull  travesty? 

And  yet,  the  smile  they  left  her  must  not  die; 
For  crying  now,  might  she  not  always  cry? 

“O  God!”  she  whispered,  sewing,  “keep  me!  Oh, 
Thou  only,  over  all  the  world,  must  know!” 
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An  Old  American  Tow-path 

BY  RICHARD  IX  CALUENNE 


^mi  a house-dog  to  keep  guard,  all  tn 
that  rov  house,  of  a dozen  ,;.j  m*  'fectp 
vyixost  fotiftdatrotts  are  played  about  by 
fishes,  and  whose  sides  are  brushed  by 
whispering  reeds,  • . 

But  rbt  eiut'rm  of  an  old  canal  is  per- 
haps yef  more  its-  *mn  whm  even 
tranquil  a happening  a.v  the  pass-age  of 

a barge  is  ftb  Tmc>>fl-d  tfcrf 

quier  water  is  called  Upon  for  rwv AmitC 
arduous  usefulness  than  reflection 
>:»f  the  willows  or  the  lyrryfng across  of 
summer  clouds  Nature  berstff  srerru 
to  wield  a new  pec uintr  spell  in  *«ch 
association  -—old  quacnes;  the  .rusting, 
tramways choked  With  , ft-m:  forgotten 
mines  with  flrt- Wild  vine  rcyming  tender- 
ly about  the  old  Irurt  of ' dismantled  pit- 
tack.it,  grown  a*  green  as  itself  with  the 
summer  tains;  ntadif  dhsfy  with 

haste  over  which  only  the  moss  and  the 
trailing  ariStmis  wow  leisurely  travel. 
Wherever  Nature  is  thus  -seen  to  he  tak- 
ing: tp[  herseUV  making  her  own,  w hat 


. right  tip  with  ro- 

[vuuuir  g»hhi&shhpN''«T'you  tell  them  of 
some  old  disused  hr  iseldom-used  canal; 
gross  - grown  and  shadicd,  ;^!ong 

which,  hardly  oftencr  than  puce  a vvevk, 
n leisurely  barge — tmvyU  by  »o  equal  I y 
leisurely  mule,  with  its  fellow  there  on 
dick  taking  his  rest,  preparatnry  tq  bis 
tiyx f gight^uiife' l^i shif i-  -- - sfeep ijy d tea  my 
ifjt  svay,  presumably  <m  sqmy  errand 
and.  to  some  desfinatiuivi  yet Ipdeed 
hinting  of  no  purpose  nr  other 

than,  its  loitering  passage  fhti. ugh  a 
summer  afreiriUbr,.-  if  have  evyis.  heard 
millidnaht-i  expryss;  envy  of  the-  life 
lived  by  the  jittjy  family  hanging  out  its 
washing  Ami  sriioiciug  its  pipe  and  culti- 
vating its  floating  garden  of  nasturtiums 
and  geraniums,  with  children  playing 


\v  * > i r>  - T I M f :MAPfAvu.-x  «>K-| U&\ 


The  vp.unrr  \VaVl&  fu*  ma  mokc  x$j&0i&.  T^k  xHAfc ''t%b' ■ ' * K<ci . A^v ‘ -.’ ^X^fei5rr, * 


man  has  fim  made  and  grown  'tired  of,  -what  we  cail  :mti< 
she  is  twice  an  yudtantress,  strangely  of  Mature.  Sheds 
combining  in  dne  charm  the  magic,  of  a faetare.  »f  arfrlqiti 
Wistful,  ail  hut  forgotten  pait  vyirh  her  “old  mastm."  \ 
own  sibyihnfr  mystery.  thfcjfej  pjj  nowml:  , 

The  symbol  of  that  .■nmoiued  charm  of  Terns  and  grass, 
is  that  poppy  of  dhhvkffl-  .of  Whfcfe'  Sir  vve6d$;  and  SVi|d  H< 
T homas  limsvne  'so  rrtdvipgly  yytktc:  '^ea)is',Sllvtf.}irt-.  yari  i 
hut  though  along;  that  oki  yanal  of  trig  look:  as  if  it  da 
which  l am  thinking  and  hy  which  d i.’mvo:- -r  i cam 
walked  a summer  day.  r.n  poppies  '-  cre  b;  ■ . .;.:;r  ovdly. 

growing,  the  fre$.he<r  gy&$s,  th&  bluest-  old.  fh-uch  *:om 
llowers,  the  neve-horn  rus-thne  ie^face  of  We*  and  ir>--n.  the 
the  innumerable  trees,  all  alike,  seemed  have  inrrodm.ed 
to  whisper  of  Forgerf alpt^  ,hp  hrutWh ' w-eli  IpsaghSy'-^i’  di 
ing  even  thus  in  tht  Very  piyitffifjf  t;hfc  youncef  chap  ‘Hpl 
mad  young  year  livyr  ttjiie  ,\pd  Tphiit'd .to  heliey/c.: 

tbk  elturuentfy  rettospeytivip  ail  of  Na-  hur  ;s«me  eighryp 
lure  made  me  fcalfttpwith  something -of  its  rnruaript:  bpiriy, 
the  sfcn>e  of  discovery.  how  much  of  and  Philipshuf«i'oi 

Vr/i.  CXXVti.  • *,’<■.  Ml  ..-8* 
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case  of  places  thus 
unfortunately  named. 
Nature  might  well 
bring  an  action,  for 
damages,  fobbed  as 
shc  tftu?  nndoubredly 
is  of  tr  flock  of  *wr- 
shmeVs. 

• At  all  events,  1 be- 
heve  ithitt  my  surprise 
and  even  incredulity 
w i if  be  uttdet’swxx! 
when  my  friend  the 
artist,  whose  drawings 
a 4 4 beauty  to  my 
truth,  told  me  that 
by  taking  the  Fort 
Lee  fetfy,  and  trolley- 
mg  Irom  the-'ralisades 
through  Hackensack 
to  Paterson,  I might 
fiud’-  a dream  canal. 
It  svas  as  though  he; 
had  said  that.  I had 
but.  to  cross  over  to 
Hoboken  to  find  the 
Well  gt  the  World’s 
;E»d.-v  Hot  ItAvas  true, 
for  all  thaft’— - quire' 
foin'-tale  true.  It 
was  one:  of  those  sti  r- 
p rises  of  peace1,  deep, 
a n e i e n t.  peace,  in 
America,  of  w h i c h 
there  are  many,  and 
One  has  always  to  be  carelhl  trot  to  of  which -more  needs  in  . be  Sold.  I can 
give  too  rmiyh  importartet'  tt>  pncN  ovvn  cortcej’vfc  of  nci  .nujjj^ and  pi-- 
associative  fancies  in  regard  to  the  tplant.  contrast  rluftihatwf  the  old  canal 
names  of  places,  1 o me,  for  instance,  gliding  rhfd.ugh  Waierdilies  and  spread- 
'* Perth  Amboy'’  has  always  had  a rte  ing  pastures,  in  the  besom  of  hills 
mantic  sound,  and  f believe  that  a eery  clothed  with  trees  that  scatter  the  spn- 
tain  majesty  m the  collocation  ..{  the  two  shun  or  gather  the  darkness,  the  hauht 
noble  Words  wyuld  survive  fh:ir  vtsftt  to  of  every  bird  that  sings  or  flashes  strange 
the  place  itself  which  I hive  beeft  told  plumage  ;apd  is  gdne.  gliding  past  ftower- 
is  all  that  is  necessary  five  disillusion-  mg  rushes  and  blue  dragon-flies,  not 

mtmt . On  the  Other  hand  for  reasons  **T k.win*  Am  n to  Cam, lot,” 

less  cxplaniahUs.Hackettsack,  l aceraon. 

Newark;;  andy&tffrn  Passaic  are  names  as  one  might  WgU tat  Wregff 
that  had  Toiu'he.i  me  with  no  such  Ncv  ark  and  philipsfvutg,  couching  Pat- 
Kinvantie  thrill  Wrongfully,  no  doubt,  erson  midway  with  its  dreaming  hand. 

I had  asset  in  ted  them  with;  absurdity,  Kdiow-intfmy  friend’s  directions,  we 
anarchy,  aruf  railroads.  Never  having  had  nxt  at  Par. arson.  and,  desirous  <>f 
Visited  their.,  it  Way  perhaps  nor  sue-  finding  our  green  pastures  unci  v 
prising  that  L should  not  ho  < i.tred  Wat*.  it  a\h h the  least  possible  delay. 


iHE  PA^SAGfc  Of*  A.  {Mltfll;  Aft . Ntf  LOhiCU:f>.  LOOKtU  ft JR 


w.xtt  %vm*  the  least  possible  ilelay*  we 
“rtifik.  a tiollvy  runtime  in  the  Newark 
prekptly  dropped  at 
iW'if't,  .{met  jhek  vilLige  called  Little 
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Falls,  the  last  we  were  to  see  of  the  therefore,  to  the  souls  of  those  dead 
modern  work-a-day  world  for  several  directors;  who,  having  in  mind  their 
miles.  A hundred  yards  nr  so  beyond,  hanking  and  engineering  project,  yet 

and  it  is  as  though  you  bad  entered  unconsciously  Wrought,  nearly  a century 

some  secret  green  door  into  a pastoral  ago,  so  poetic  a thing,  and  may  their 
dream-land.  Great  trees,- like  rustling  rest  be  lulled  by  such  leafy  murmurs 
walls  of  verdure,  indose  an  apparently  and  swaying  of  tend  riled  shadows  as  all 
endless  roadway  of  gleaming  water,  a the  day  through  stir  and  sway  along  the 
narrow  strip  pf  tow-path  keeping  jperen-  old  canal  ! 

pany,  buttressed  in  from  'the,  surround-  A few  yards  beyond  this  monumental 
mg  fields  with  thickets  of  every  species  stymy  there  comes  a gire3t  opening  in  the 
of  bush  and  luxurious  undergrowth,  ami  sky,  a sense  of  depth  and  height  and 

starred  with  every  summer  flower.  spacious  freshness  m the  air,  such  as  we 

Presen  tly  by  t he  stele  of  the  path  one  feel  m approaching  the  gorge  of  a great 
comes  to  an  object  which  stems  ro-  river;  and  in  fact  the  Fanal  has  arrived 

mantieally  in  keeping 

with  the  general ^ C ; VC; 

raniums,  t.n 

one  hears  % one  dr-  , ; 

series  carved  scroll-  MBgfC  .•' 

w°rk  and  quaint, deep-  %m  :■>, \r  ;;  ■ HR  f WS&Sfig^ 

cut  lettering.  Is  it  the  wSg  ,.r 

tomb  of  dead  lovers.  A 

the  mtmerijhil  some  -y>  . / 

ro  the  ye»riu< 


The  willow's  whisper 
about  it,  anti  the  great, 
eltps  and  maples  sway 
and  murmur  no  less 
impressively  than  if 
the  inscription  were  ip 
Latin  of  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Not  is  it 
in  me  to  regret  that 
the  stone  and  its  in- 
scription, instead  of 
ceWtarating  tb*  rural 
Pa  n , comtTtemotaTe 
the  men  to  whom  l 
owethisLinc  of  riseam- 
ing  water  and  all  its- 


marginal  green  soli- 
tuck:  to  w it  - ~ the 
" Morris-  Can  ai.  .*.Nt> 
H.vNKrtt«  Co,, 

13*},“  represented  by 
its  president  ifs  ca'Tw 
tex,  tts  .oanal  commis- 
sioner, and  a score 
of  other  names  of  cli* 
rectors,  engineers,  ami 
b.utlderiC  Peace, 
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at  rfje  Passaic  and  is  about  to  be  c.iHsi  d -the  idea  of  thus  carrying  it  across  a 
xtfam  it  m a svvrr,  s>f  long,.  wooden valley  High  up  in  the  air,  so  that  <:>$« 
trough  stippwted  by  a noble  bridge  that  ' - may  look,  underneath  it,  underneath' 

the,  hetl  in  which  it  runs,  atsd  thitik  & 
the  ftsht-s  and  the  wixe^Wcert*  ajtd.  the 

-,vr*r^  **&■**#■ 

it,  -l  C£>dfgSs,;  :'h»S;  always 

seemed  w me  vexy  jnsredhtoH.  And  1 
like,  too,  ro  chink  thytthecattal.  whov- 
daily  business  is  ires  be  a “common 
carrier’''  cd  others,  thus  occastonaUv 


.might  Weil  pass  For  a genuine  antique, 
owing  tt>  that  collaborating  hand  of 

Nature  rvhich  ha?  filled  the,  interstices  waeerdMlgJK Ul/hwrtg' .carried  se- 
rif its  massive  tnasopfy  With  fe/tl,  and  so 
loosened  it  here  and  there  that  some  of 
the  canal  escapes  in  long,  rihhnh-li Ice 

i-ascadfc?  ioro  thie. rocky  bed  of  the  riwr 

below,  An  aqueduct  has  always  seemed 
fiotihgi;th«Vdgh-a't-’^'«id1di>e  hard  to  say 

w«,  r,  K,  .... „ 

of  vrir  rylrtg  I running  wattu'  across  a bridge  new  boggy,  «t  automnhil^  or  si 
hi  tins  way— "water  winch  u is  so' hard  even  a locomotive,  being  lux urn 
to  think  of  as  imprisoned  or  controlled,  den  along — as  though  out  for  . 
and  which,  too,  however  shallow,  one  —instead  of  riding  ftrtbf&oyAy 

always  associates  w ith  mysterious  depth  Awl  talking  of  freight-cars,  ir  came 
’ ‘ • ’ , • , ' " ' " ' ' ' ' !'  - : ' . to  me.  with  $’•  sense  of 

” "'k;>  ,Ei  . j . , ■ 


on  principles  as  an- 
cient as arise  If,  sh  y liu.lt 
girtr  Picking  flow  egj 

^ its  nanks.  or  saucy 
hoys  disporting  them- 
selves mtheqld  sviro- 
ming-lmleyand 


The-  Aqueduct  a r i.iUlb  F,uis 
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deprltfi,  and  gainst 
a tree 

Lcanine  his  roily  'read*- 
in  s^rrjfc  pleasant 
book. 

Forgetting  soon  his 
pride  of  fishery; 

And  dreams  or  falls 


While  curiotis  fishes 
peep 

About  his  rubbled  bail 
op  scornfully 
Dart  oli  and  ns>  iftd 


Unce  a yean,  in- 
deed., every  one  goes 
airfish  uig  /along  the  old 
canal  —wenc  women, 
boys,  and  girls.  That 
is  In  spring,  when  the 
canal  is  cfpptaM  li;ir 
repai  rs;  (his,  patching- 
u p of  leaksyutid  so 
forth,  then  the  fish 
lie  glittering  m the 
shallow  pools,  as  grind 
as  caught,  and  happy 
children,  go  hurtKvrith 
strings  iff  sltinfish  --*• 
^pit'fnp  kin  - seeds” 
they  call  them-  -cat - 


fishy  and  the  like  picy 
t tires*] ue  unprofitable' 


Tin-  Hal;  ui:  tiLni.kisv  ffi  tub  «.*»/ i.i ■ >\\  Ivoi.v 


ot  seen  so 


'•  Sometimes  an  angler 

< 

■ 

■ ; 

comes  and  drops  his 
book* 

Within  its  hidden 

■'Xv-.  - 

* •:  m 
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Turning  the  stream  |ita  long  brte  of  gold,  corncob,  and,  taking  his  eyes  for  amo- 
WhetK  thy  young  moon  shall. walk;  »rth  merit  from  the  landscape,  said  in  a 

fai>3way  manner  that  it  might  be  due 
any  time  now,  35  spring  had  come 
and  gone,  :^hd  implying,  .With  a sort 


Where  tijg  young  moon  shall  walk  with 
feet  of  pearl. 

And,  framed  in  sfeeping  i'll iest  fold  on  told, 

Gave  jit  herself  tike  ainy/owitat  .g*ri/> 

But,  after;  all;  tree*  are  perhaps  the  JP|. 

bes  t expression  of  silence,  massed  as  they  makes  all  things  possible,  Wings  all 
are-  with  chf  merest  hint  of  movement,  things  hack,  even  an  old  slow-moving 
and  hrCatbifig  the  mercst  sUggestiort  of  a Large  along  thy  old  canal, 
sigh;  and  seldom  have  I seen  such  abun-  h What-  do  they,  carry-  on  the  canal?’* 
danee  and  variety  of- trees  as  along  our  I aisfcbd  the  melancholy  man.  the  iwnao- 
old  canal  —cedars  and  hemlocks  and  tic  green ;bit$h  and  the  gleaming  water 
hickocydominating' green  slopes  of  rocky  not  inelevamly  Hashing  on  my  fancy 
pastiite,  wftli  hfTC  *od  tKete  a clump  of  that  far-away  immoral  picture  of  the 
silver  birches  bent  over  with  the  strain  lily-nvaid  of  Astolat  bn  her  strange  irtur- 
of  last  yertr’.s'  strawy  and  all  aiarjg  w-ar  ney,  with,  a letter  an  her  hand  for  Lan- 
by  the  wa^er,  beech  and  b»sswm>d,  i>hse-  celot. 

gum  and  pin-oak,  asht<  and  even  chest-  "'Coal,”  was  his  answer;  and,  again 
tfut  goumhing  stiil,^4^ihccof  .b|i^it,  drawing;  at  his  ybriiCblb  he  added,  vyjth 
Not  have  I ever  seen  such sheets" of  wa-  a sad  and  imdersrabcling  smile,  '‘once  in 
rerdilies  as  starred  the-  swampy  1 hkketc,  a-  great-  while/’  Like  most  melancholy 
itt  which  elder  and  hazels  and  every.  ftidl,  N seemed  to  have  brains,  in  his 
conceivable  hush  and-  ' L ■ - ' - ’ : 

shrub  and  g <-ou  grass 

and  rane  make  wilder* ...  ■ 1 , i(,  .1- 

nesses  pakMihstf indeeddh  ; ■-  • , • , vhv .■ \ , '/>*  * *L \ 

save  do  the  mink  ami  • \ 

the  water-snake,  and 

the  ;•■  ' / v--. %■&.  f*:* 

would  fain  explore  ' -d  • 

their  glimmering  re*  y ; 

No,  nothing  except 

birds  g«d  trees,  water-  & *&■':■ 

lilies  and  such  like  \ .y.  ' 

happenings,  ever  hap-  gH£9HHjj|^B 

pens  along  the  old  ' 'w-.v^ 

csttalpisml  our  nearest  \ 0-$1Z& 

to  »r  human  event  was  1 

our  meeting  with  jif:  ‘‘V* 

Itinely,  rneiabchnW 

man.  sitting  near,  » ? •-  V...1  * '.'!  • **  fe*'#'' 

moss-grown  vvh  t c r - 

cob  pipe,  and  ca mm 

wistfully  across  at  the"  ■ • 

Uamapo  Hills,  over 
which  grt-rtr  • s u n 1 1 1 1 'aSBMr 
, .ilpddiS , . i'.w|toPv  • ILL 
and  casting  slow-uve- 
ins  S..,.. 


Vmb  rroiL-KSEi^s  CoTir AUfii 'err 
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way.  aiul  Co  have  po  particular  wpi;k  op 
hand,  except,  like  ourselves,  to  4 ream. 

" Suppose.  ’ said  I.  ‘ that  a h.u ge 

should  come  along,  and  need  tu  he  drawn 
up  this  '.plant*  would-  the  old  ma* 
chipeit  w*.fk r”  and  1 pointed  to  six. 


where,  in  the  mossed  and  dripping  dark- 
ness, we  mid  discern  the  great  water- 
vyheels  that  Work  this  fascinating  piece 
of  ancient  engineering;  and  added  that 
there  would  probably  be.  a hat^e  coming 
giong  i.n  three  or  four  day*,  if  we  should 
happeiv  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Me  might  have 
added  that,  the  old  canal  is 
one  t>f  the  fevv  pbres  where' 
“ time  and  tide’'  wait  for 
any  one  and  everybody  — 
hut  alas  l on  this  t»e<,  Vi- 
sion W!e  could  not  wait  for 


Our  walk  was  nearing  it* 
end  when  we  came  upon 
a pathetic  reminder  that, 
chough  the  old  canal  t6  so 
fad  from  being  a stormy 
step  there  have  hccn  wrecks 
even  in  those  quiet  w atc-rx. 
(n  a backwatfr  whispered 
oyer  hy  wdjOwi  .md  sung 
over  hy  . birds,  a sort  pi 
waier.sidt;  graveyard,  eleven 
did  barges  were  inglorrousiy 
rp ? ting,  unwept  and  ua- 
honored,  Thg  hidks  of  aid 
tm-n-oLwar,  forgotten  a.v  they 
may  seem,:  h^yy  .still  th&ir 
annpai  ilayt  of  hunting  and 
the-  salutes  of.  cannon;  bur 
to  these  old  seryit-ors  v>f 
peace  come,  no  such  memo- 
rial recognitions. 

apd  itrihonpreciv 
may  he,”  said  1 to  mv  friend, 
‘'’htit.  they  shall  not  go  all 
imviuig,,  thou g h humbfe  ire 

is  tire 

thyme  ! (tftvd  (iv  an  old 
hundred  feet  of  s>o;v".-  e>  w-.  down  nail  on  the  otrihleriog  suit:  of  the  jar- ;/?; 
which  a fratodav'.stftdehejc  cable  fP*ill tarn's,'  " , „ "-h-f-  ■- 

runs  reylmle  wheels'-  M turn  ally  known.'  •‘V„u  ,v(„>  luve  done  core  -work  and  asked 
.jt-^ppe.o.;li.  fits  a ■'plant*.  ■ wo  praise, 

• I hi.?'*  th<  h<«np»'  «>f  the-  ajvc.it nt -coni---  V!  - -uK-orty.  ivr  these-  unS-MOwed  watem-ay^. 

p ' v is),  h he- . had  '-v •-.(  1..  . i Carrying  hut  Sip-* pie-  peace  and  sj.uici  sire-. 

■ tie. (I  t; > < t it  his  hi, it'll,  and  he  awaken-  f|$$| -?*-  sir.rdl  dav’s-  worl;  for  a small  f>ir*= — - 

td  to  Appit  rhiug  l^e.- enthusiasm  as  he  Vou  praise,  hpr  -gups,  nor  flags 

.-'Xplyuied  rite  antique;,  picturesque  de- 
vfc'es- -by  >yhkh  tr  is- -.still. really-.ptirSsiMv 
-^-i«!?-a---,bi4i^ ■ ftpylinlK  sis  hundred  feet  of 
grass:  and : ienrir—driiwn  up  in  £ long 
'’cradled'  instead  of  being  raised  by 
ipeks  in  the  customary  way 

Then  he  took  ufc  into  thy  old  Iruihhng 


AMI  ] l |AE  WAIT  HtfVftM. 


ihl*'  i*nud  *>f  a simple  duty  don*. 
h the  best  Uiir<?(  ;«ri|d[i?rnt:jvch  (he  sun, 

Y*;t  Would  t\Vo  st^nger^  passing  by  this 

Sp.-tt;  . . 

Wbwper,  'Old  boat —you  are  not  all  for- 
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Purple  and  Fine  Linen 


BY  EDNAH  AIKEN 


SRS.  WILSON,  the  wife  of 
the  caterer,  happened  to 
be  in  the  store  when  the 
telephone  rang.  Her  hus- 
band had  not  returned 
from  his  solemn  daily 
expedition  to  the  great  markets.  Miss 
Giles  had  left  her  desk  to  go  to  her  early 
lunch.  Outside  these  three,  no  other 
was  allowed  to  take  an  order  for  the 
firm.  It  was  on  such  careful  attention 
to  detail  that  Wilson  had  built  up  his 
trade  in  the  city  that  loves  hotels. 
Wilson’s  patrons  were  among  those  who 

E referred  to  have  turkey  taste  as  if  it 
ad  been  cooked  in  a home  kitchen 
rather  than  disguised,  richly,  elsewhere. 
This  was  the  first  order  that  had  come 
to  them  from  the  great  Wilson  house  on 
the  Avenue.  As  she  jotted  it  down, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  the  caterer,  won- 
dered what  her  husband  would  say. 

He  said  it  immediately.  Then  judi- 
cially he  read  the  order.  His  wife,  whose 
smooth  talents  had  helped  to  upbuild 
“Wilson’s  Home  Catering  Establish- 
ment,” added  that  she  had  paved  the 
way  for  a refusal  of  the  order,  saying 
that  it  was  very  late,  past  eleven,  ana 
her  husband  not  in  the  store,  so  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  the 
rush  order. 

Wilson’s  face  grew  red.  A rush  order 
not  filled  in  his  establishment?  What 
made  her  think  that  he  would  not  take 
an  order  from  the  other  Wilsons?  He 
himself  rang  up  the  big  house. 

“You,  see,  Jennie,”  he  turned  at  length 
from  the  telephone,  “it  isn’t  as  I have 
forgotten.  But  it  would  be  bad  busi- 
ness. I couldn’t  refuse  an  order  from 
people  on  the  Avenue.” 

“No,”  murmured  his  wife,  trying  to 
subdue  a look  of  memory. 

“It  would  be  bad  business,”  Wilson 
was  reassuring  himself.  “And  it  is 
good  to  have  them  have  to  come  to  us, 
the  Wilsons  who  think  they’re  so  grand, 
to  have  them  come  suing,  please  can 
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we  help  them  out?  Home  flavor!  I’ll 
show  them  what  home  flavor  tastes 
like!  They’ll  say  they’ve  never  tasted 
terrapin  before.  Think  they’re  so  fine! 
An  American  putting  on  such  side! 
It  makes  me  sick.  I’d  lay  a fiver  that 
my  family’s  older  than  his.  There’s 
Wilsons  buried  in  the  Denford  graveyard 
in  the  old  country  for  more  years  than 
any  American  can  count.  I’d  like  to 
show  them  some  of  the  old  silver  when 
it  comes,  or  the  old  four-poster  bed — ” 

“Do  you  think  we  will  ever  get  any 
of  those  things,  Will?”  She  had  been 
hearing  of  the  grand  things  that  would 
be  theirs  when  the  old  man  died  over 
there,  ever  since  their  mutual  life  began. 
“He’s  been  dead  now  three  years.  It 
looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  be  bamboo- 
zled out  of  everything.  We’re  so  far 
away.” 

“They’re  fighting  over  the  money,  the 
house,  and  the  land.”  Wilson  was  running 
over  the  list  of  orders  on  the  pad.  “I 
wrote  the  other  day  I didn’t  want  the 
house  and  I had  money  enough  of  my 
own.  What  I wanted  was  something 
that  my  children  could  take  pride  in, 
that  they’d  know  that  their  people 
hadn’t  always  been  caterers — some  of 
the  old  silver,  f’rinstance.” 

“If  they’ve  any  sense,  they  will  be  very 
glad  that  their  father  was  a clerk  in  a 
caterer’s  establishment  before  he  mar- 
ried into  the  firm!”  retorted  Mrs.  Wilson. 

“There,  Jennie,  I didn’t  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings!”  Her  husband  gave  a 
mollifying  pat  to  the  shoulder  as  it  passed 
him.  “New  York  does  make  a snob  of 
one,  always  talking  about  old  families. 
American  aristocracy!  The  Wilsons! 
Who’d  they  be,  I’d  like  to  know,  if  they 
went  to  England!” 

A few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Wilson 
could  hear  the  voice  of  her  lord  in  the 
regions  back  of  the  store.  Her  Wotan 
had  dropped  his  spear  to  an  enemy; 
had  lost,  for  that  day,  at  least,  his  god- 
ship.  She  thought  of  the  other  family 
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on  the  Avenue.  Americans  could  be  aris- 
tocrats! That  was  her  husband’s  failing, 
he  had  such  a contempt  for  American 
pretensions. 

“I  wonder  if  he’ll  go  himself  to  the 
other  Wilsons’  to-night.”  She  wondered 
it  so  often  that  it  finally  asked  itself: 

‘‘Are  you  going  to  the  other  house 
to-night?” 

Wotan  allowed  himself  a burst  of 
irritation.  ‘‘Go  to  that  man’s  house? 
Not  if  my  name’s  William  Stetson  Wil- 
son.” 

“No,  because  your  name’s  William 
Stetson  Wilson!”  choked  his  wife. 

He  looked  at  her  solemnly.  Some- 
times it  struck  him  that  his  American 
wife  was  growing  flippant. 

“Go  to  his  house;  make  a little  order 
seem  as  important  as  that?  I wouldn’t 
ut  my  foot  in  his  house.  Outrageous 
e is,  an  American  putting  on  such 
airs  — an  American!  I’ve  £ot  that 
banquet  for  the  Shriners  to-night.  I’ll 
send  Thomas  to  the  other  house.” 

The  other  Wilsons  moved  in  that  cir- 
cle whose  center  was  birth;  its  radius, 
wealth.  One  could  not  get  into  it 
without  an  acknowledged  pedigree, 
nor  keep  within  its  boundaries  without 
money.  There  was  nothing  common 
about  the  Wilsons,  their  friends  said, 
except  their  name,  and  enough  gener- 
ations had  distinguished  that  to  make  it 
imposing.  Moreover,  Wilson  had  many 
illustrious  names  in  his  genealogy,  in- 
cluding Jefferson  and  Washington,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  been  a von  Hoock — 
Betty  von  Hoock  of  the  von  Hoocks. 

Wilson,  for  the  first  years  of  his  mar- 
ried life,  was  the  poor,  tolerated  rela- 
tion of  the  von  Hoocks.  Betty  had 
made  a romantic  mesalliance.  But  the 
brains  of  the  Jeffersons  and  the  other 
sturdy  American  forefathers  speedily 
told,  and  corporations  were  now  paying 
him  an  enormous  salary  that  he  might 
not  use  his  brains,  or  the  brains  of  the 
efFersons,  against  them.  His  wealth, 
is  acknowledged  ancestry,  and  the 
reat  name  of  old  Peter  von  Hoock  would 
ave  given  them  a place  in  the  much- 
talked-of  fashionable  set.  But  the  big 
lawyer  chose  to  identify  his  young  family 
with  the  more  exclusive  and  solid  circle, 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  One  met 
at  the  house  on  the  Avenue,  or  at  the 


“Crest,”  the  Wilsons’  summer  home  in 
the  Adirondacks,  the  men  and  women 
who  stood  for  success  in  the  world  of 
brains  and  culture;  college  professors 
who  had  risen  above  academic  drill,  col- 
lege presidents,  authors  who  were  not 
bohemians,  musicians  who  were  con- 
servative citizens,  diplomats. 

The  children,  coming  along,  were  add- 
ing their  share  to  the  aristocratic  atmos- 
phere. Peter  was  closing  his  last  brill- 
iant year  at  Yale;  Aline’s  beauty  and 
brain  made  her  a central  figure  at  col- 
lege. Marion,  still  at  home,  had  a 
voice  which  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  a poor  girl. 

When  John  C.  Beveridge  came  back 
to  pay  his  own  country  a visit,  it  was 
inevitable  that  Wilson,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  his  distinguished  coun- 
tryman abroad,  should  plan  to  entertain 
him.  Wilson  had  suggested  asking  him 
to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Crest. 
Betty  had  said  it  would  be  nice,  but  they 
must  remember  that  this  was  to  be 
Aline’s  summer,  and  Peter’s — a young 
people’s  summer.  If  one  had  the  Honor- 
able Beveridge  at  the  Crest  all  summer, 
one  would  have  to  live  up  to  it;  President 
Fairfax  and  his  wife  would  have  to  be 
asked,  and  President  Doremus,  from  the 
other  college,  and  the  friend  from  Wash- 
ington; the  summer  would  have  to  be 
given  up  to  grandeur  and  diplomacy. 

“Mrs.  Favart  has  asked  to  bring  a 
guest  to  the  Crest  this  summer.”  Betty, 
caressing  his  sleeve  with  her  cheek, 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  husband’s.  He 
smiled  down  on  her,  seeing  through  her 
attempt  to  make  this  casual. 

“Why  shouldn’t  he  come?  Is  he  a 
convict,  or  has  he  club-feet  ? Why  should 
I be  asked  for  permission?  Isn’t  the 
home  yours?  Confess,  Betty!” 

“Your  prejudices — she  knows  how  you 
feel  about  titles.” 

“A  title?”  frowned  her  husband,  and 
then  smiled  at  the  childish  conspiracy. 
“Mrs.  Favart  has  always  a title  in  her 
pocket!  It’s  ridiculous  in  an  Amer- 
ican.” 

“But  how  can  she  help  it,  with  her 
sister  a duchess?”  demanded  his  wife, 
holding  on  to  the  hand  he  was  with- 
drawing. “They  all  bring  letters  to 
her.  This  case  is  very  different.  It’s 
not  a fortune-hunter.  It’s  the  young 
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Duke  of  Denford.  His  people  want  him 
to  see  the  world;  he  is  to  spend  the 
summer  in  America.  You  know  how  he 
will  be  run  after.  Mrs.  Favart  wants 
him  to  meet  the  right  sort — she  wants 
him  to  know  Peter  and  Aline — ” 

“I’ll  have  no  dukes  in  my  house!” 

Mrs.  Wilson  would  not  argue  it  out 
with  him.  She  remembered  the  matter  of 
the  crest.  Years  ago,  the  von  Hoock 
medieval  motto  had  been  discarded 
from  the  trousseau  supply  of  stationery. 
It  had  to  remain  on  the  inexhaustible 
supply  of  linen  that  had  been  embroid- 
ered for  the  von  Hoock  mesalliance, 
but  its  use  was  discouraged  by  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
as  unworn  as  when  she  was  married. 
Mrs.  Wilson  dropped  the  subject  of  the 
Duke  of  Denford,  and  went  back  to  the 
Honorable  Beveridge. 

“I’d  like  to  give  him  a dinner,” 
acknowledged  Wilson,  “ if  you  were  not 
so  busy  preparing  to  shut  up  the  house.” 

“We  have  two  weeks  yet;  that’s 
easy,”  smiled  Betty,  loving  above  all 
things  in  life  to  earn  her  husband’s 
praise  of  her  managership.  “Ask  him 
to  set  his  date,  and  I’ll  do  the  rest.”  But 
she  hoped  fervently  that  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Beveridge  would  set  an  early  date. 
Several  of  the  servants  had  to  be 
sent  ahead  to  the  Crest  to  get  it  in 
readiness. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Beveridge  threw  con- 
sternation into  her  soul  by  responding 
that  the  twentieth  was  the  only  night 
he  had  free.  Mrs.  Wilson  told  this  to 
her  husband  at  the  table.  The  family 
were  to  leave  for  the  Crest  on  the 
twenty-first. 

“Of  course,  then,  it’s  impossible.  I’ll 
give  it  at  the  club.” 

“At  the  club!  Not  while  I’m  house- 
keeper! It  is  all  arranged — I have  sent 
out  the  cards.  Of  course,  the  linen 
has  to  go  up  to  the  Crest  ahead  of  us, 
but  I can  keep  enough  out,  and  carry  it 
up  in  our  trunks  if  necessary.  Two  of 
the  maids  will  have  gone,  but  I can  get 
extra  trained  service.” 

“But  it  won’t  have  to  be  a caterer’s 
dinner?”  inquired  her  husband.  “They 
all  taste  alike.  I want  Beveridge  to 
have  one  of  Hannah’s  dinners;  I’ve 
bragged  of  her  terrapin.” 

“Oh,  Hannah  will  get  the  dinner!” 
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declared  his  wife,  and  thought  that  she 
was  telling  the  truth. 

An  hour  before  luncheon,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth,  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  brought  the  distressing  news  that 
her  cook  was  ill.  The  family  doctor 
was  called,  and  Hannah  was  hurried  off 
to  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  It 
was  nearly  noon  before  Mrs.  Wilson 
could  think  of  her  dinner.  She  deter- 
mined that  it  was  to  go  on.  And  she 
thought  of  the  other  Wilson.  Mrs. 
Favart  had  said  of  him  that  he  was 
“like  a lie — splendid  for  social  emer- 
gencies!” She  rang  up  Wilson’s. 

That  evening  as  she  surveyed  her 
dignified  table  Mrs.  Wilson  had  a right 
to  her  feeling  of  pride.  No  one  could 
guess  that  to-morrow  the  house  would 
be  swiftly  shrouded  in  linen;  that  only 
that  morning  there  had  been  no  cook; 
that  yesterday  two  of  the  housemaids 
had  gone.  Aline,  her  color  as  deep  as 
the  Killamey  roses  which  banked  the 
gleaming  table,  was  reaching  to  her  first 
state  function;  Peter,  grown  into  his 
father’s  youthful  image,  was  talking 
with  unawed  freedom  across  the  board 
with  the  great  Mr.  Beveridge.  The 
mother  thrilled  with  pride  over  her 
children,  who  were  claiming  so  regally 
their  inheritance  of  poise  and  significance. 
She  tried  to  exchange  a surreptitious 
glance  of  content  and  emulation  with 
the  man  who  made  all  this  possible,  but 
he  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Favart.  Mrs. 
Wilson  heard  him  say: 

“Hannah’s  terrapin  is  always  good. 
But  I agree  with  you,  this  time  she  has 
excelled  herself.” 

It  was  too  good  to  miss.  “But  it 
isn’t  Hannah’s!”  The  exclamation 
reached  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

“Not  Hannah’s!”  Wilson  smiled  at  a 
suspected  joke.  He  could  not  be  fooled 
in  Hannah’s  terrapin. 

The  dinner  was  advanced  enough  to 
permit  it,  so  Mrs.  Wilson  told  of  the 
catastrophe  that  had  befallen  Hannah 
that  morning.  “So  it  really  is  a Wilson 
dinner,”  she  ended. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  did  it!” 
exclaimed  Beveridge. 

“I’m  not  clever  enough  for  that.  I 
can  do  camp  cooking,  but  that’s  not 
terrapin!  The  joke  lies,”  she  explained, 
“in  having  to  call  in  our  foe  to  help  us 
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out.  My  husband  crossed  swords  with 
him  not  long  ago.  I was  a little  afraid 
that  he  would  take  out  his  revenge  in  our 
emergency  by  giving  us  the  ordinary 
boneful  variety  of  terrapin.” 

“It  is  one  of  our  crosses,”  supple- 
mented Wilson,  who  could  always  be 
relied  on  to  do  good  team-work,  no 
matter  how  unprepared,  “that  the  only 
caterer  worthy  of  his  hire  has  our  name. 
That  is  what  Mrs.  Wilson  meant  when 
she  said  it  was  a Wilson  dinner.”  His 
smile  across  the  Killamey  roses  and  the 
gleaming,  crystal  - covered  table  cried 
“Bravo,  helpmate!”  to  Betty.  “It  is 
really  amusing.  I get  a hurry-up  call  on 
the  telephone  from  Mrs.  Favart.  She 
wants  to  speak  to  me  at  once.  And 
through  the  receiver  comes  the  request, 
‘Will  I please  send  three  gallons  of  cream 
to  the  house  that  afternoon  at  four — pis- 
tache  and  mocha.’  ” 

“We  are  always  being  called  up  here  at 
home,  too,”  contributed  Betty.  “When 
I complained,  our  friend  made  me  feel 
that  he  had  more  grievances  against  us — 
he  is  quite  convinced  that  we  have  taken 
orders  here  as  if  this  were  the  store,  and 
that  he  has  lost  trade  through  us.  You 
see,  when  people  are  in  a hurry  they  don’t 
look  for  the  word  ‘caterer.’  ’ 

“You  have  the  same  initials?” 
Beveridge  was  smiling  down  into  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  piquantly  distressed  face. 

“Worse!”  broke  in  the  host.  “When 
I ordered  my  whole  name  put  in  the 
telephone  directory,  the  caterer  had  the 
same  idea.  He  had  put  in  his  full  name 
— William  Stetson  Wilson.” 

“And  then,”  Peter  contributed,  “the 
governor  got  hot,  and  he  went  to  the 
telephone  and  demanded  what  sort  of 
joke  that  was.  He  roared  at  the  caterer 
— you  could  have  heard  him  on  Broad- 
way. Wilson  said  he  had  a right  to  use 
his  own  name;  as  good  a right,  perhaps, 
as  the  governor — I believe  he  suggested 
a better,  didn’t  he,  dad?” 

“Yes,  I believe  he  did  boast  of  his  old 
English  family.” 

Wilson  was  turning  toward  Beveridge 
with  another  subject,  when  the  son  per- 
sisted. “But,  Dad,  the  cream  of  the 
story,  when  you  suggested  that  he  change 
his  name!” 

The  irritation  had  softened  into  an 
after-dinner  story.  “He  suggested  that 


I change  mine!  That  there  were  more 
W.  S.  Wilsons  buried  in  some  little 
English  village  or  other  than  an  American 
could  acknowledge ! That  he  might  cook 
mushrooms,  but  that  he  wasn’t  one!” 

“So  it  rests,”  cried  Mrs.  Favart,  when 
the  laugh  had  subsided,  “that  I still 
ring  up  Will  Wilson  for  ice-cream  for  my 
sewing-circles!” 

“It  takes  several  generations  to  turn 
out  such  terrapin,”  Beveridge  took  his 
opportunity,  “so  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  what  the  fellow  claimed  was  true.” 

“Wait  till  you  try  Hannah’s!”  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Wilson.  “And  no  one 
could  accuse  her  of  ancestry!  You  will 
eat  hers  at  the  Crest  this  summer, 
Mr.  Beveridge.” 

“I  am  counting  on  that  pleasure,”  he 
assured  her.  “Miss  Aline  and  I are 
already  planning  tramps  together.” 

While  the  smokers  lingered  over  their 

Kolitics  and  liqueurs,  Mrs.  Wilson  told 
Irs.  Favart  that  she  had  done  her  best 
about  the  young  Duke  of  Denford,  but 
that  she  had  never  seen  her  husband 
more  determined  about  anything. 

Mrs.  Favart  tapped  her  friend  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan.  “ Well,  we’ll 
have  to  give  up  the  plan,  but  I must  con- 
fess I am  sorry.  I should  love  to  have 
him  see  Aline  when  he  comes  back  from 
his  hunting  trip  in  California.  Think 
how  he’ll  be  run  after  by  every  mother 
in  the  land.  I’d  like  him  to  see  Will 
Wilson’s  family.  It  seems  incredible 
that  anybody  really  refuses  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Denford.  But  it’s  just  like 
Will  Wilson.  And  I love  him,  too,  for 
it,”  she  added,  “though  it  makes  me 
yearn  to  circumvent  him!” 

It  was  so  ridiculous  that  she  had  to 
tell  the  young  nobleman  himself  when 
he  came  back,  brown  and  hardened  from 
his  weeks  in  the  high  Sierras.  He  found 
it  piquant  as  well  as  unbelievable.  And 
then  he  saw  Aline’s  pictures;  taken  at 
the  Crest  in  khakis,  with  a knife  thrust 
through  her  belt,  her  revolver  in  its 
holster  slung  at  her  side,  her  hat  framing 
the  loveliest  face  he  had  seen;  taken  at 
college,  with  her  intent  look  on;  taken 
in  her  grand  robe  in  which  she  had  been 
presented  three  years  before. 

“She  was  in  England,  and  I didn't 
know  it.”  The  next  day  he  called  on 
Mrs.  Favart  again,  and  explained  to  her 
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quite  conclusively  that  he  was  going 
to  meet  Aline  Wilson  before  he  went 
back  to  England.  “If  she  looks  like 
her  picture,  I’m  not  going  to  lose  one 
opportunity  in  a lifetime,”  he  added. 

Mrs.  Favart  found  the  bronze  boyish- 
ness very  interesting,  as  it  stood  six  feet 
high.  “I  can’t  do  anything  to  help 
you.  I’m  afraid  of  Will  Wilson.  I 
wouldn’t  lose  the  entertainment  of  his 
dinners,  the  privilege  of  the  Crest, 
even  to  get  you  an  introduction  to  the 
prettiest  girl  — the  prettiest  girl,  with 
snap,  I mean,  snap  and  soul — in  two  con- 
tinents.” 

The  Denford  jaw  shut.  “You  spoke 
of  her  brother.” 

“Yes — Peter.  I wanted  you  to  meet 
him,  too.” 

“Is  there  any  reason  why  I shouldn’t 
meet  Peter?”  demanded  Denford.  “See 
here,  Mrs.  Favart,  have  the  brother  here. 
Introduce  me,  as  say — well,  the  name  that 
is  mine,  too— Gordon.  I’ll  do  the  rest. 
Will  you  do  that  much  for  me?” 

“You  are  thinking  that  you  are  in 
love,”  said  Mrs.  Favart,  shrewdly,  “be- 
cause of  a picture.  But  you  are  not. 
You  are  bom  hunters,  you  Gordons. 
You  went  to  the  Sierras  to  hunt  hard 
game;  you’re  going  to  hunt  Aline  Wil- 
son— ” 

“I’m  going  to  the  Crest!  Yes!”  said 
the  Denford  mouth. 

He  went  to  the  Crest  before  the  month 
was  out. 

“The  fates  willed  it!”  Mrs.  Favart 
always  shruggingly  resisted  the  impli- 
cation of  responsibility.  “If  Peter  does 
like  to  dine  here,  and  if  Denford  hap- 
pened to  be  coming  that  same  night, 
why,  how  can  I be  thought  to  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  it?  And 
they  took  such  a fancy  to  each  other 
that  I wasn’t  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
that  Peter  had  wired  up  for  permission 
to  bring  a friend  when  he  went  back  on 
Saturday.  My  postponement  of  my 
visit  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
not  in  the  least!”  But  nobody  believed 
her.  For  who  had  introduced  Denford 
to  Peter  as  Gordon? 

Denford  had  known  Aline  but  three 
days  when  he  told  her  that  she  was  not 
going  to  be  introduced  to  New  York 
society  that  winter.  They  had  stopped 
for  a rest  on  their  way  home  from  their 


tramp  through  the  Adirondack  woods. 
Aline  sat  on  a rock,  the  trees  and  a small 
brook  forming  a wonderful  background 
for  the  picture  Denford  was  making  a 
permanent  impression  of.  One  instant 
of  silence,  and  she  knew.  It  was  not  at 
all  as  she  had  planned.  The  thrill  of 
joy  that  she  expected,  the  consciousness, 
were  not  there.  A solemnity  subdued 
her.  This  was  her  life,  it  was  calling 
her;  this  her  man.  He  looked  at  her, 
and  despite  the  resolution,  the  mastery, 
there  was  awe  in  his  eyes,  too. 

On  the  way.  home,  she  tried  to  recover 
gaiety  with  him.  “We  don’t  know  who 
you  are!”  she  told  him.  “I  am  satisfied, 
but  perhaps  father  won’t  be.  Will  you 
be  willing  to  live  over  here?  Father 
would  never  let  one  of  his  daughters  live 
anywhere  but  in  America.” 

Denford  said  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  live  anywhere  with  her,  but  that  un- 
fortunately he  had  obligations,  purposes, 
some  ideals,  too.  And  then  he  told  her 
who  he  was.  Aline  cried  as  though 
the  feud  of  Capulet  and  Montagu  had 
arisen  to  part  them. 

Denford  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held 
her  close.  “There  is  only  one  chance 
of  happiness,  Aline,  and  that  is  to  marry 
the  man  or  woman  who  can  keep  the 
love — kerb  the  love — they  have  won. 
And  that  s the  reason  I’m  not  going  to 
let  anything,  big  or  little,  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  marrying  Aline.  And,  good- 
by,”  Denford  said,  after  he  had  kissed 
her. 

“You’re  going?”  cried  Aline. 

“I’m  going,”  he  said,  “to  devote  my- 
self so  to  that  patriotic  father  of  yours, 
so  that  when  I say  I’m  going  he  will  ask 
me  to  stay.  We  won’t  see  much  of 
each  other  for  a while,  my  dear.  I’m 
going  to  win  your  father.” 

It  was  progressing  according  to  his 
prophecy;  it  might  have  gone  according 
to  nis  lordly  prediction  had  not  the 
visit  of  Beveridge  been  hastened.  Mrs. 
Wilson  did  not  think  to  tell  Aline, 
who  could  not  warn  Denford.  The  two 
men  met  as  they  were  going  in  to 
dinner  on  Beveridge’s  first  evening  at 
the  Crest.  The  distinguished  American 
spoke  warmly  of  the  young  Englishman 
to  his  host  when  they  were  seated  at 
the  merry  table. 

“He  is  altogether  the  best  type  of 
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Englishman.  I like  him  very  much; 
I was  fond  of  his  father,  the  older 
Denford— ” 

“Denford,  Gordon?”  queried  Wilson. 

“It  is  like  a Denfora  to  travel  in- 
cognito,” said  Beveridge,  ignorant  of 
the  storm  he  was  arousing. 

The  storm  broke  in  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
bedroom  when  her  husband  came  up 
from  the  smoking-room.  Peter  was 
summoned.  Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
wife  decided  that  Aline  was  not  to  be 
brought  into  the  matter. 

But  Aline  came  in  .just  then  to 
say  good  night  to  her  mother.  She 
saw  with  concern  the  three  closeted 
together.  What  had  Mr.  Beveridge 
said?  Her  rout  was  complete;  she 
looked  like  a Juliet  under  sway  yet  of 
the  Capulet  fear. 

The  next  day,  Wilson  found  his  Betty 
alone  for  a moment.  “I  think  we’ll 
leave  the  Crest  earlier  this  summer.” 
Though  it  was  couched  tentatively,  she 
understood  it  as  orders,  as  determina- 
tion. “As  soon  as  Beveridge  goes — next 
Monday,  he  tells  me — my  business  is 
oing  to  call  me  back  to  town.  And  you 
ave  to  open  the  house  for  me.  Later, 
you  can  go  with  Peter  and  the  girls  to 
the  seaside,  or  wherever  you  wish.” 

“Monday!”  gasped  Mrs.  Wilson. 
She  could  not  plan  so  fast.  “ But 
there  are  guests  coming  Saturday  for 
a week — ” 

“You  must  telegraph  them.  You 
might  get  some  of  the  people  you  ex- 
pected during  the  rest  of  the  season  for 
a few  days  this  week.  Get  in  as  many 
as  you  can.  We  should  have  it  as 
gay  as  we  can — for  Beveridge — and  for 
Aline,”  he  added. 

Mrs.  Wilson  never  proved  her  mana- 
gerial capabilities  so  fully  as  during 
that  crowded  week.  Each  luncheon, 
each  dinner,  was  a function,  stately  and 
distinguished.  The  days  were  crowded, 
yet  Aline  was  carefully  guarded.  Den- 
ford was  not  given  a chance  with  Aline, 
nor  with  Wilson  himself,  who  was  an 
icy  mountain  of  courteous  remoteness. 
Denford  chafed,  it  was  easy  to  see,  at 
the  blank  wall  of  politeness.  But  he 
would  not  leave.  Aline  was  bewildered, 
it  could  be  seen,  by  this  mysterious 
“business”  which  was  breaking  up  their 
beautiful  summer. 


Mrs.  Wilson  had  late  conference  with 
her  husband:  whether  Aline  would  re- 
main with  her  during  Monday  while 
she  closed  up  the  house,  or  whether 
the  two  girls  would  go  down  with  their 
father  on  the  morning  train. 

“When  is  Denford  going?”  asked 
Wilson. 

“He  hasn’t  said.  Perhaps  Peter 
knows.” 

It  developed  that  Denford  had  ar- 
ranged with  Peter  to  take  a walking  trip 
of  several  days  before  returning  to  New 
York.  Her  husband  had  never  before 
seen  his  Betty  in  a state  approaching 
panic.  He  had  not  as  yet  discovered 
that  her  sympathy  lay  with  the  im- 
perious Denford.  Above  all  things, 
Betty  yearned  not  to  offend  her  lord. 
Yet  if  she  should  be  left  alone  with  the 
young  Englishman — and  Aline — ! 

“Don’t  go  down  Monday  morning,” 
she  begged  him.  “You  can  explain 
it  to  Mr.  Beveridge — matters  at  the 
Crest — ” 

“ But  I have  to  go  early.  I have  made 
appointments  at  the  office.” 

She  was  murmuring  an  inventory  of 
the  things  to  be  done  after  the  guests  left. 

“But  you  have  always  attended  to 
that  alone  before!”  Wilson  was  puz- 
zled by  this  manifestation  of  helpless- 
ness in  his  proudly  capable  helpmate. 

“We  shall  go  down  with  you,  whether 
it’s  Monday  or  Thursday.”  Mrs.  Wilson 
set  her  lips.  She  would  not  answer  for 
the  consequences  if  she  were  left  with 
that  Englishman. 

Betty  gave  Peter  his  injunctions.  He 
was  to  see  that  Kate  and  Lena  did  their 
work  conscientiously;  that  the  bedding 
chests  were  tightly  shut;  the  house 
locked  after  they  were  gone;  the  linen 
box  securely  nailed,  and  carefully 
marked,  “From  the  Crest,”  as  well  as 
to  the  New  York  house.  She  would 
be  broken-hearted  to  have  anything  hap- 
pen to  that  linen.  Instead,  she  spoke 
first  of  Denford,  and  everything  else 
was  forgotten  for  the  moment. 

Peter  mentioned  his  father  with  dis- 
respect. “Dad’s  all  kinds  of  a dub 
if  he  doesn’t  see  that  Denford’s  the 
finest  fellow  Aline  will  ever  have  a 
chance  to  meet.  They  don’t  make 
them  every  day.  He’s  a man  as  well 
as  a duke!” 
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“That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  a 
good  husband,”  put  in  Betty,  weakly. 

Her  son  stared  at  her.  “A  fine  fel- 
low doesn’t  make  a fine  husband? 
Then  what  does?  Oh,  come  off, 
mother.  You’re  as  much  in  love  with 
him  as  Aline  is.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  trembled.  “Do  you 
think — she  is  in  love  with  him?” 

“Do  I think  she’s  in  love  with  him?” 
Peter  whistled.  “And  if  Denford  isn’t 
daffy  about  Aline,  then  I’ll  eat  my 
hat.  I think  the  governor’s  carrying 
patriotism  and  fine  feeling  a bit  too 
far.  Between  you  and  me,  I think  he’s 
afraid  of  what  people  might  say.” 

Of  course,  this  could  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unprotested,  even  if  she  had  been 
thinking  exactly  the  same  thing.  His 
father  never  in  his  life  had  quailed 
before  public  opinion  1 

“It’s  caught  him  at  last,  then,”  in- 
sisted Peter.  “ He  hates  all  this  news- 
paper rot  about  American  girls  angling 
for  titles.  He  isn’t  willing  to  know  that 
this  is  an  exceptional  case;  and  you’re 

4‘ust  as  bad  as  the  governor!  You’re 
■earing  what  all  the  mothers  will  say — 
that  you  bagged  him  here,  and  kept 
him  all  summer,  disguised  as  a plain 
Englishman,  and  gave  no  other  girl  a 
hint!” 

Mrs.  Wilson’s  color  grew  deep.  Of 
course  that  was  what  everybody  would 
think,  if  they  were  too  far-sighted  to 
say  it. 

Sunday  afternoon,  while  Wilson  was 
showing  Beveridge  the  stables,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  answered  the  latest  house- 
hold summons,  the  two  escaped,  Den- 
ford and  Aline.  Though  they  wandered 
home  two  hours  later  from  different 
directions,  no  one  was  in  the  least  de- 
ceived. Nor  that  they  could  shake 
hands  so  calmly  on  Monday  morning; 
nor  that  Denford’s  face  was  so  unruf- 
fled as  he  stood  with  Peter  on  the 
broad  steps  of  the  Crest  and  waved 
the  family  down  the  winding  mountain 
road  towards  the  station. 

Mrs.  Wilson’s  last  injunction  to 
Peter  was  whispered  over  the  carriage 
back.  “Don’t  forget  to  lock  up  the 
house.  And  be  sure  to  send  that  linen 
to-day.  We  shall  be  needing  it.  And 
mark  it  carefully.  You’ll  come  down 
Thursday?” 


“We’ll  see  you  Thursday.” 

But  on  Thursday  she  got  a wire  saying 
that  Peter  would  stay  a while  longer. 

She  showed  the  despatch  to  her  hus- 
* band.  “ It’s  from  tne  Crest  station. 
I hope  that  they  have  not  gone  back 
to  the  house.  Two  men  alone,  you 
know  how  they’d  leave  it!” 

“It’s  queer  that  the  linen  doesn’t 
come,  either,”  Mrs.  Wilson  calculated 
for  a minute.  “This  is  Thursday.  It 
should  have  been  here  two  days  ago. 
I’ll  telegraph  to-morrow  if  it  doesn’t 
come.” 

A telegram  in  answer,  signed  Peter, 
said  that  the  box  had  been  duly  shipped 
on  Monday. 

The  following  week  she  sent  another: 
“Am  having  to  buy  table  linen.  Please 
make  inquiries  at  the  office.”  That 
brought  an  answer  the  same  afternoon 
acknowledging  spirited  inquiries  at  the 
Crest  office;  that  they  had  promised  to 
send  tracers  for  the  missing  box.  “He 
says  nothing  about  coming  back!”  puz- 
zled Betty. 

“Had  you  asked  him?”  laughed  her 
husband. 

“Perhaps  I didn’t  1 I’ve  been  so 
worried  about  that  linen.  It’s  the 
collection  of  a whole  lifetime,  all  my 
monogrammed  and  the  von  Hoock 

S6tS 

“Then  I hope  it’s  lost!”  The  Wijson 
democracy  was  noticeably  fiercer  since 
the  Denford  invasion. 

Mrs.  Wilson  said  hurriedly  that  she 
would  wire  Peter  that  very  day.  Her 
telegram  was  a labored  triumph  of  ten 
words:  “Have  not  learned  anything 
about  linen  when  coming  distracted 
mother.” 

Peter’s  answer  was  that  he  had  done 
all  in  his  power  from  that  end;  that  he 
had  written  to  New  York,  as  it  was 
clearly  a case  of  steal.  Probably  some 
one  had  forged  the  receipt  which  the  ex- 
press company  held. 

By  the  time  three  weeks  had  passed, 
the  loss  of  the  linen  had  assumed  sec- 
ondary importance  to  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  Peter. 

“I’ll  write  myself  to-night,”  declared 
Peter’s  father.  “Something  may  have 
happened.” 

The  answer  the  next  morning  came 
from  Denford  himself.  “Peter  had  a 
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bad  fall  three  weeks  ago.  All  right 
now.  Am  bringing  him  down  to- 
night.” 

The  Wilson  home  was  hurled  into 
hysterical  speculation.  What  had  hap-  * 
pened?  Wilson  took  the  family  doctor 
to  the  train.  The  entire  Wilson  family, 
including  Hannah,  was  watching  when 
the  four  men  got  out  of  the  automobile. 

“It’s  his  foot,”  sobbed  Betty.  “He’s 
on  crutches!” 

“See  his  arm!”  cried  Marion.  “It’s 
in  a sling.” 

Aline  saw  nothing  of  crutches  or 
sling.  She  had  had  a smile  from  Den- 
ford;  she  saw  that  he  was  not  coming 
in. 

On  the  sofa,  the  family  crying  and 
laughing  over  him,  Peter  proved  Den- 
ford’s  qualities  as  a diplomatist  in  al- 
lowing him  to  tell  the  story.  “He’s 
a trump,  mother,”  declaimed  Peter. 
“It’s  up  to  him  that  I’m  here  at  all. 
The  team  bolted.  It  was  so  sudden, 

I got  tangled  up  in  the  reins.  I thought 
I was  gone.  I thought  I was  under  the 
wheels.  He  must  have  jumped  like  the 
devil.  When  I woke,  yelling,  I was  in 
my  room  at  the  Crest  and  he  was  setting 
my  arm.” 

“My  boy!”  Betty  was  shuddering, 
crying.  Had  he  had  a doctor?  Was 
it  done  right? 

Dr.  Jaines  interrupted  them:  "It’s 
probably  all  right,  Mrs.  Wilson.  Den- 
ford  told  me  that  he  got  a man  from 
Brookford  late  that  night.  Talbot’s 
a good  man.  I’ve  heard  of  him.  But 
Denford  had  the  arm  set  before  Tal- 
bot got  there,  while  Peter  was  uncon- 
scious.” 

“Not  by  a long  shot!”  growled  Peter, 
remembering  the  pain.  “But  he  was 
a trump!  Talk  of  men!  Why,  he’s 
taken  care  of  me,  nursed  me — ” 

“How  in  the  world  did  you  live,  my 
darling  boy?”  crooned  Betty. 

“He  cooked  for  us  both,  said  he  loved 
it.  He  would  not  let  me  frighten  you 
by  sending  for  a servant.-  He  called  it 
a lark.” 

“We  owe  him  deep  gratitude!”  said 
Betty. 

“I  don’t  think  you’ll  be  let  off  as 
easily  as  that!”  said  Peter.  Aline  was 
creeping  out  of  the  room. 

Later,  Mrs.  Wilson  remembered  the 


linen.  “That  explains  it!  The  linen 
had  not  been  sent!” 

“Oh  no,  that  was  all  straight  goods 
he  sent  you  in  those  telegrams.  He 
got  the  linen  off  that  night.  It 
was  thrown  out  on  the  road,  in  the 
mud.  Denford  rolled  it  under  a tree, 
and  picked  it  up  when  he  went  to  the 
station  after  Dr.  Talbot.  Haven’t  you 
heard  anything  from  it  yet?”  demanded 
Peter. 

“No,  but  that’s  nothing  now,  my 
darling  boy!”  caressed  Betty. 

The  next  day  came,  but  no  Denford. 
The  second  day  it  became  obvious,  even 
to  Wilson,  that  Denford  was  giving  him 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  right  thing. 

“ Send  for  Aline,”  her  father  said  mat 
night. 

Aline,  in  a white,  flowing  gown,  came 
in  with  the  air  of  a superb  Antigone 
set  to  tragedy. 

“Do  you  think  you  have  treated  your 
parents  fairly,  Aline?”  Gently  her  fa- 
ther questioned  her,  his  baby  Aline! 
“ Secretly,  surreptitiously,  meeting  a man 
who  has  sneaked  into  our  house?” 

“ Sneaked !”  broke  from  Aline.  “ Den- 
ford! I think  it’s  my  family  that  has 
been  acting  unfairly.  You  would  have 
treated  a hod-carrier  better!  I think 
it’s  snobbish  to  make  such  distinctions, 
to  be  afraid  to  be  polite  to  any  one 
because  he  was  bom  to  inherit  a title! 
Afraid  of  what  people  will  say  of  you, 
of  you  and  your  patriotism  and  your 
pride!  Where  would  Peter  be  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  man  who  sneaked  into 
our  house?”  She  swept  out  of  the  room. 

Wilson  looked  Denford  up  at  the 
British  club.  He  capitulated  hand- 
somely. 

It  was  decided  that  Aline  need  not  be 
required  to  have  a New  York  season. 
Her  debut  would  be  made  at  her  engage- 
ment dinner — her  entrance  and  her  exit, 
for  her  marriage  wras  to  be  private. 
Denford  had  expressed  himself  as  to  the 
spectacle  of  a public  wedding. 

The  Wilsons  found  it  difficult  to  get 
the  dinner-list  down  to  fifty:  Hannah 
could  never  carry  it.  Mrs.  Wilson  re- 
membered the  Wilson  terrapin,  and  sent 
for  the  caterer. 

He  had  been  reading  the  paper.  The 
Duke  of  Denford  to  marry  a daughter 
of  the  other  Wilson!  Why,  they’d 
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grown  up  side  by  side,  he  might  say,  for 
generations,  the  Gordons  and  the  Wil- 
sons— were  buried  in  the  same  grave- 
yard. He  talked  to  his  wife  of  a proud 
equality,  but  the  telephone  summons 
carried  him  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  house 
in  his  every-day  humility. 

He  waited  for  Mrs.  Wilson  in  the 
Louis  Quinze  reception-room.  It  gave 
him  an  undefined  pleasure  to  see  how 
small  the  room  was,  after  all.  And  the 
chairs,  too,  were  absurd.  He  could  re- 
member some  black-walnut  chairs  in 
the  old  house  in  England  that  were 
chairs!  And  tables  made  of  mahogany 
that  you  could  lean  on,  not  gilded  sticks 
as ’d  crack  if  you  looked  at  them!  He 
heard  the  swish  of  silken  skirts  in  the  hall, 
and  found  himself  bowing  obsequiously 
to  the  descendant  of  the  von  Hoocks. 

When  the  courses  were  disposed  of 
he  asked  his  patron  what  she  would 
need.  He  carried  only  the  best;  no 
private  house  need  be  ashamed  to  use  it. 

Mrs.  Wilson  acknowledged  carelessly 
to  enough  silver  and  porcelain  for  such 
a large  company,  the  carelessness  im- 
pressing Wilson.  It  escaped  him  that 
her  statement  was  a little  unsteady 
when  she  said  that  she  had,  or  would 
have,  enough  linen. 

She  jotted  down  another  note  in  her 
note-book.  “See  about  linen.  Make 
them  rush  monogramming.” 

She  stood  up,  dismissing  the  caterer. 
“I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Wilson.” 

He  interposed  his  portly  form  between 
her  and  the  door.  She  noticed  that 
his  face  was  very  red. 

“ If  I may  be  so  bold — ” He  had  not 
planned  this  obsequious  introduction. 
“I  have  read  that  the  dinner  is  in  honor 
of  your  daughter’s  wedding — ” 

Her  pause,  her  surprised  “Yes?”  did 
not  deter  him.  He  would  establish  his 
identity  that  day  or  burst. 

“I  wanted  to  say — as  you  need  have 
no  fears  of  your  dinner.  If  ever  it’s 
said  I put  out  a fine  dinner,  it  will  be 
that  one.  I have  some  sentiment  about 
it.  We  come  from  the  same  place,  the 
duke  and  I.  Our  families  have  lived 
in  the  same  county  for  generations. 
Have  been  buried  in  the  same  church- 
yard. You  can  see  the  name  of  William 
Stetson  Wilson  on  a dozen  headstones 
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when  you  go  over  to  visit  your  daughter. 
You  won’t  think,  then,  that  the  English 
Wilsons  are  what  you  might  call  mush- 
rooms, though  it  is  my  business  to  cook 
them!” 

“I’m  sure  it’s  a very  necessary  busi- 
ness,” murmured  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Wilson  was  working  himself  up  to 
what  was  perhaps  his  only  opportunity. 
“One  man’s  opportunity  is  a profession 
and  a rich  wife;  another’s  is  like  mine, 
the  cooking  business.  Oh,  I know!  I 
know  how  people  feel!  I have  some  feel- 
ing myself.  I know  how  my  own  people 
feel.  They’re  ashamed  of  my  trade. 
They  insult  me  when  they  get  the  chance. 
But  they’ll  get  no  more  chances!” 

Mrs.  Wilson  took  another  step  tow- 
ard the  door — a very  small  step,  re- 
membering that  dinner! 

“When  my  uncle  died  over  there 
without  a will  they  all  started  to  fight 
over  his  money.  I said,  I don’t  want 
any  of  his  money.  You  need  it,  I said; 
the  cooking  business  supplies  my  family. 
But  send  me  something  that  I can  show 
’em — my  children — as  I wasn’t  always 
what  I am.  Send  me  some  old  silver, 
or  a four-poster  bed.  There  was  an  old 
coffee  service  that  I can  see  my  grand- 
mother pouring  coffee  from — ” 

“Will  you  excuse  me?”  ventured 
Bettv.  “The  automobile — ” 

“And  what  did  they  send  me?  At 
last  the  box  came,  from  Denford.  Slap- 
ed  together,  looked  as  though  it  had 
een  through  the  w’ars.  What  do  you 
suppose  they  sent  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family?  Without  a word — just  dirty 
linen!” 

“Linen?”  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Wil- 
son. “ Embroidered  linen  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  em- 
broidered or  not.  I wouldn’t  touch  it, 
wouldn’t  let  my  wife  touch  it — ” 

“What  did  you  do  with  it?”  The  two 
Wilsons  faced  each  other,  as  equals  at 
last,  on  the  level  of  a common  excitement. 

“Do  with  it?”  He  glared  at  her  as 
though  she  were  one  of  the  offending 
relatives.  “I  nailed  that  cover  on  and 
shipped  it  back  to  them.  I wouldn’t 
write;  I wired:  ‘Sending  box.  Have 
no  use  for  it.  Divide  it  among  your- 
selves.’ Dirty  linen!  Just  because  they 
know  I am  a caterer!” 
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by  jmm  l 

•no  Havels 
t(t;  tfo'ougi*  . mirth  of 
\ A / 7:-'.  It.  iy  fov  “Vs-'  large.-  ofi’’. 

V V fo  v ' 1 0 "fofofoi'fo  of  working- \ 

men.  - >r  unskilled, 

> • <no  to  drive 

ffo'OV  VO..:jk‘fi-v 

from  beds  of  torrents,  ct-mstruyting 
steam  railyavy  for  the  government, 
orbiting  fog  ij p ar tmentrh« iwsei'  for  the. 
vvnfkitig  people  to / 
Operations  to  every  sr.tr  of  trade  by  ' 
orgimiainfo  themselves  into  m -opers- 
tiye  scwrcties  to  undertake  big 
Binding  themse!  vy.% -r<  igetbi&jr  tf?  svork  for 
rhefimlves  and  for  ciifo  another,  paying 
the  i t'  own  » ages,  carry  tog  the  reyponsfo 
hility  of  properly  fulfilling  their  cop- 
tract,  and  depositing  & fond  to  jiiiMftp 
itsfonmplesictn,  fher>“  elimirt'ate  the  fo'tir- 
vening  contractors  ytttirtlv:  saving  the 
middleman’s  profit  to  divide  afifong 
tfo-rtrselws  m proportion  to. the  .vmbimr 
of  work  which  each  man  has  ooptrifo 
iircd  and  to  the  evivting  wage  yeah 
for  his  trade,  Haying  now  hec-ittW 
their  own  employers,  they  hays,  ifotheir 
own  work  Him  in?  ted  the  strike.  • 

■ ?■ The  1:1  fior  f.t <-<  fpt rgtri vy • society  is  thy 
latest  and  farthest  ad vance  nf  cplfoey 
hvism  to-dviy,  and  some,  forms:  of  it 
in' Italy  are  ujlfone,  Ask  these  laborers, 

. ahoOr  rhtfo  yforkfbfov  they.  foe  holding 
together,  how  they  -seyfofof,  tbfoebn c tfot 
and  the  ijeressary 'guarantee;  to  obtain 
•!.  h.  w they  have  been  aide  to  pu«  base 
a!?  the  machinery  required  to  carry  i* 
out',  arid -they  will  tdi  you  that  there  is  a 
co-operative-  bank  in  die  hmhboTmig 
city  to  which  they  belong,  with  which 
their  contta’rt  is  depostfed,  and  which 
adyhlnffs  them  from  month  to  month 
tire  m-ressafy  funds  forfofojipment,  sup- 
plies,  and  wages.  -,  v ; 

Ila^gd  op  aysyfo  w hich  had  previously 
been  of  negligibly  value  to  the  laborer 
in  the. spc'ifort*.  <»f  credit--  nary.  lv,  chfo. 
actetv  thrifty  the  amhkfoft  .«£  every 
tnan  to  get  On,  his  normal  impulse  to 
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produce  the  greatest  within  him.  mere 

Iturtibyfo  which?  iotned  together  with 

their  small  mites  of  money,  a Pe  ru*  moti 
Rvbe  despfoeTjthan  a Rfonkdtiltiifogfo-- 
there  have  arisen  in  Italy  a hirst  of  -Banks 
of  the  \\ny>\v-  - Bnh>h(  'BopofcirY-n  veri- 
■ table  army  of  co-operative  savings  and 
loan,  societies  which  have  given  to  indi- 
vidual members  a credit  service  previ- 
' O.dy  inaccessible  if  not  tjnptsssiibie,  and 
•which  now  are  estt-mbng  t.hcit  'oner;; 
pions  to  'reliable..  fo>~opyrfofofo|rrou p£  of 
workmen;  Owned  apd  operated  by  tfo 
people  themselves  oh  the  most  demo- 
ct  a tic  lines,  the  power  h diffused  by 
the;  single  vote  which  each  member 
w>  folds,  irrespective  of  the  num her  of 
shares  he  holds, 

Formed  with  limited  liability,  the 
fosue  of  shares  unrfotrictpd — the  price 
nor  ruon;  than  ten  dollars  and  often 
only  fimrfotfoe*£  hanks  tpvite  the  mern- 
ber-fofp  of  .vo  , from  rhe  Sine  of  real 
Ipk'foftVty.'fofolfofodgg'' Of  Wealth,  The  ser- 
vice of  rh&adnfoforrfofon  hfvards  elected 
by  the  gtheral  meeting  ij,  volumary  and 
unpaid . though  in  some  larger  bar. k : 
sitm.is  set.  aside  out  of  the  profits  as  sn 
honnrarfom.  The  keynote  is  responsi- 
bility of  all  the  .unbs',  and.  business  is 
largely  done  on  personal  surety,  by  the 
simple  indorsement  of  one  or  w-  o oicii 
for  another,..;  font  hundred  >ucb  banks 
'pyfosftfo'vT*r  groups 
nf  ewfv.  ftt?bn|“"day . laborers,  clocks, 
me*.  (•  ini.  s.  tratksmea.  matuifocnirers, 
forfotrsv  snetchants,  and  , professional 
men— .an  ema£nb^tts-fol#^.enwTj%lco:in  loans 
and  iliscomri!?  with  's?o  Small  a percentage 
.'of  hiss  .a-tp  to  see;m  inc  redible. 

Hie  /ofundyf  ^ tbis-  Luigi 

- syfoit  as  a > oun,g  man  to  Gta- 

nfony  to  study  the  work  rf  Schubt- 
i>  litzsth,  and  bc-carne  a great  believer 
m riu.  possibility  of  f he  application  of 
perstmal  surety  ’tgf  of  the 

avt  rage  poor  city  dweller.  The  ervine 
need  of  some  new  system  of  credit  was 
unmistakable.  Lifw.nui  began  his  work 
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about  1862,  traveling  in  northern  Italy 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  co-operative  hank- 
ing. He  found  in  the  societies  of  trat~ 
tual  aid  among  the  workingmen.  called 
Friendly  'Societies  ir>-  England,  which 
flourish  th  Italy  ,h«w  as  they  did  then, 


fetrile  soil  for  thii  seed.  The  working- 
men members  nfthesea^^srititiotis',  first 
at  Iodi  and  I ate  fat  M il  ao , we  the  fi  rst: 
converts  to  this  idea.  Under  cherr  own 
charter  they  could  not  esf  ahtish  .1  Tank, 
but  they  found  in  the  cue^iict^ftV^yK'vff 
society  a ready  recourse,  and  rbrif.  ?mli- 
viduai  3?  ;.  ; 

Early  in.:  Pect-nth.-?-,  f'Sftj;,.  Lurzafri 
called  his  frieiv4>  abfou  hiuy 'to  sign  the 
application  fur  a charter  fur  the  People’s 
Bank  af  Milan,  There  was  a total 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  Forty  dollars 
'subscribed  ar  tin's  peTunmary  meeting... 
Luzzatt;  derided  m fall,  awother  hicu 
ing  later  in  the  month  to  get  some  of 
the  commercial  people  together.  In 


predate  and  .deposited  riu-m.  The  bank 
gave  up  to  eighty  'per-  Tent.  of  their 
value  and  promised  to  redeem  the  ■ 
lateral  at  par  when  the  war  Was  oVrr. 
arid  aeceprthfcm  in  deposits  and  the 


and  arcepr  them  m 
repayment  of  loan.*?. 



otbiT  and  aefieril  to  mTivt . these  bond*  in 
eurrisjic.v  at  full  value.  ITiv  meywueers 
from the  big  hhrifcs  ^auie  hdrfyirig  with 
bundles  avm/riiri;.  pri- 

vate indmdieifo.viHa  had  c.onsnh;  ot  iny 
: $f ;ih»la u!  kivesi  mvcu  riiar  tor i - < be  k- nos 

ytrabbshed  he-  the  h ml  Ur,  nwbf  them 
to  tin:  hftlc  ohV.-en.ni,  Jt-t-,  o.noty  l he 
pteysriri  ran  «iav  aiui  night  turning  ou r 
f fit-  bonds  no  bigee/  thriV  an  ordinary 
bank-bill.  Tin-  panic  if*  Milan  was 
troppisd,  and  they  we  tc  - « no  pa/a  t ml  y 


January  the  hank  went  Jm .work  with  a 
capital  of  five  thousand,  font  hondo-d 
dollars. 

In  spite  of  the  prosper?  of  .1  lone 
Uphill  fight,  a war  with  Afivtria  .which 
immediately  broke  Cruf| 
rial  panic  which  as  qnu-Uy  >i.  • > lop,.  •.!. 
fortune  favored  the  liftis  so-iiperanvy 
credit  society  of  Milan.  At  riu  news  of 
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[Mdspi  roos  all  through  tin.  w ;u,  ilu  little 
bonds  of  the-  People V ifanky  passing 
readily  from  hand  to  hand  until  the 
foreign  troops  evacuated  Venice  and 
peace  was  declared.  Every  afternoon  at 
t he  close  of  business  t he  Bane* 
posted  up  outside  its  dttor  its  balance- 
sheet,  so  that  all  the  people  might  read 
it  arid  see  that  it  was  sound. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  desirable  rt«w 
member^  came  rapidly  to  the  Hanm 
Bvpotare,  that  the  capital  increased  in 
that  first  year  to  forty-three /thousand' 
dollars,  and  its  membership  ro  < lte<  n 
hundred-.  Its  business  during  the  year 
aim 'tinted  to  two  million  dollars,,  and 
niouhttd  in  eight  years  to  two  hundred 
million.  I hf  first  year,  and  every  year' 
since,  it  has  paid  a dividend  to  its  share- 
holders, Since  then  it  has  never  slop- 
ped growing,  no  matter  howv  the  market 
Stood  or  whether  the  other  banks  of  the 
yiiY  wpire  Or  wefe-'  ndt  in  t Jjjpnhte.  (Jr- 
gunried  mainly  For  the.  Lori fitessritf  short- 
tirfik  lean*,  usually  three  months  with 
one  renewal,  and  discounts,  at  reason- 
ably rates  of  interest,  it  has  femiotied  the 
terra-cotta  vases,  previously ’‘the  “plc- 
Oni"'’  savings-banks  of  the  popular* , 
and  put  the  money  at  interest  in  f ho 
people’s  bank. 


At  the  general  meeting  in  March. 
1913,  the  officers  of  the  bank  reported  a 
membership  of  more  than  twenty-seven 
thousand,  a net  increase  of  five  hundred 
in  the  year,  two  thirds  of  w hom  hold  bur 
a single  share.  With  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  shares  outstanding, 
the  bank  had  a capita!  of  two  million, 
two.  hundred  thousand  dollars.  With 
39  aggregate  of  deposits  and  savings, 
pledged  on  trine',  and  cuirrent  accounts  all 
amounting  to  thirty-Taur  million  dollars, 
the  greater  part in  ac- 
tive 'operation-,,  thy had  a 
turnover  for  •the  .fiscal  year  of  six  bun- 
dled msllinn  -dollars;  ah  increase  of  five 
million,  and  an  average  each  business 
day  of  nearly  two  million  dollars.  'Iht 
w ‘A: rves  amount  to  one  million,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Out  of  its  profirs  the  bank  has  never 
failed  to  divert  a eon.fiderahlg  percentage 
to  divers  good  causes,  tithei  charity  or 
work  fbe  civic  betterment,  ft  has  been 
fioewpift  in  bringing  italiap  banking 
opt  of  “ the  economic-  nudehe-ages,”  ami 
raising  its  standard  to  that  of  Europe, 
It  supplanted  the  Usurer,,  and  demon- 
strated that  personal  stjrery  is  good 
collateral,  and  comniefcial  papers  such 
as  dock  warrants,  bills  oflading.  orders 
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A typical  worn*  Dpk>sitor  am*  Member  of  the  People's  Hank 


on  public  work, /ait  assignment  of^e*- 
fifth  of  Wages  on  a contract,  ate  per- 
fectly negotiable  fur  a loan.  !t  has  led 
the  way  for  the  succession  of  People^ 

Banks  which  sprang  up  from  the;  Alps  to 
Sicilj.  Three  of  these  banksy  Milan, 

Padua,  and  NpVarn,  together  dp  in  a 
year  a ru tn-ovcE  of  a billioh-  doHars.-. 

If  the  statement  of  the  ^thfcai  finances 
looks  prosperous  and  th 
operation  successful,  the  eomparatt^ 
status,  morally,  and  social  ty.  of  its  mem-, 
bers,  were  ststtstic.'?  a%faifahle  to  show 
it,  would  be  equally  imp nesstve..  These 
hanks  are  built  up  in  ;t  w ay  w hich  makes 
a corrimiinfey  strong,  Ltuxatti 
happy  in  ernphasmwj;  a jfoirri  w 
Schufzer-Oditzsch  wilfullv  igtiofed" 
primafy  essential  of  having  mem 
of  ” rjiriral  worth.'”  Cooperative yb 
mg,  even  with  limited  luibiliry,  is  ,t 
species  of  financial  weaVfilg  .vvhtise 
strength  lies  in  tespansibibryC  The 
thread,  which; |g human  churiicteg  fpust 
be  siraitini^d  ) fee  tKy  which  , cdnt^in  rfie 

durability  of  thy '.cloth  depends  on  rhe  of  every  oimib. . 


each  proposed  new  candidate  is  there- 
fore only  given  upon  investigation  which 
brings  reasonable  assurance  of  his  hon- 
esty and  thrift. 

The  scheme  of  government  for  the 
bank  is  ®n  the  lutes  of  a small  republic. 
With  a general  meerihe  w hich  has  all  the. 
legislarivjt:  finy vyr.  This  chooses  a coti- 
sifilip,  or  council,  to  which  it  delegate^ 
its  its  authority  for  the  yearn  The  council 
elec  ts  , the  dirgctbiy  vice-d  irector,  and  the 
rayhier,  \vh<r .aw? :;pe:tnthneTit  tdficyrs',a«id. 

.wee  ring  also 
elects  the  crirthpiftee.  of  discount,  the 
cmr. m fttec:  qfi  ri$ki?pth£  Wnd&fc 'ijpfe the 
/O.oib’m,  The  committee  of  discount 
in  some  hanks  i4  only  three  pt  four 
-the  nierohera,  but  in  large  hank s fifteen.  ;to; 
lofty,  vf4unt*ets  who  take  op,  the  duties 
In  turhvA  With  this  unful^rjifd  body  lies 
im pottant  work,  calling  for  the  greatest 
prudence.  They  have  charge  of  the.; 
secret  record,  the  casivUftin,  often  a 
roomfiii  of  card-catalogues  and  ledgers 
safoctydif.y^lue”- 

; LJ|  . , J!K VR  ...  ,PPI 

Selection  of  g«>o.d  . strands.  Acceptance  of  borrow  without  requiring  especial  con- 
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sideration  of  the  loan.  To  the  informa- 
tion obtained  when  he  joined  the  bank 
are  added  in  the  private  files  comments 
on  his  dealings  with  the  bank,  general 
notes  offered  by  other  members  from 
time  to  time,  and  upon  all  this  is  based 
the  calculation  of  the  sum  for  which  he 
has  the  confidence  of  the  bank,  some- 
times without  a surety,  but  at  the  out- 
side with  only  one.  Sometimes  the 
committee  of  risks  supplements  the 
work  of  the  discount  committee.  If 
the  recorded  estimate  for  any  member 
should  decline  while  a loan  is  out  to  him 
or  to  any  one  for  whom  he  is  surety,  the 
debtor  is  called  upon  to  make  up  the 
difference,  either  by  reducing  the  loan, 
securing  another  surety,  or  depositing 
collateral  with  the  bank,  on  pain  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  loan  or  refusal  to 
renew. 

The  Sindaci,  the  supreme  authority  to 
approve  and  make  loans  and  discounts 
valid,  are,  in  a word,  the  supervising 
committee.  There  are  from  three  to  five 
members,  and  one  is  told  off  to  serve 
each  day.  On  the  decision  of  the  Sin- 
daci the  bank  may  always  decline  to 
make  a loan  or  discount  a bill.  No  ex- 
planation is  ever  given.  Any  disagree- 
ment arising  between  a member  and  the 
bank,  however,  may  be  referred,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  the  Probiviri,  the  board  of 
arbitration. 

Three  things  attest  the  fact  that  the 
scheme  of  organization  which  Luzzatti 
worked  out  on  the  principle  of  character 
has  been  successful.  First  is  the  record 
of  exceedingly  few  failures.  The  three 
foremost  extend  over  a period  of  forty 
ears,  the  first  at  Brescia,  where  the 
ank  tied  up  its  capital  in  mortgages,  a 
business  the  People’s  Banks  agreed 
afterward  not  to  handle  with  their 
active  funds;  another  at  Genoa,  due  to 
what  might  be  called  malpractice;  the 
latest  at  Florence,  a young  bank  that 
was  never  strong.  Luzzatti  called  it  a 
suicide.  The  second  point  is  the  ex- 
tremely small  losses  in  the  individual 
banks,  a percentage  which  is  much  less 
than  in  ordinary  commercial  banks. 
In  Lombardy,  of  which  Milan  is  the 
chief  city,  the  average  of  all  the  banks 
is  six-hundredths  of  one  percent.;  the 
Banca  Popolare  of  Bologna  loses  only 
ten  centimes  in  a thousand  lire. 


The  most  remarkable  proof,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  Italy,  without  that 
searching  government  inspection  which 
exists  in  Germany,  without  any  but 
voluntary  accountancy  and  inspection, 
since  the  People’s  Banks  have  them- 
selves no  organized  system  of  control, 
has  kept  her  institutions  in  good  con- 
dition. Italy  suffers  from  the  same 
trouble  which  a brilliant  Belgian,  re- 
ferring to  his  own  country,  character- 
ized as  an  “infection  of  localism,”  and, 
as  though  it  were  a reflection  on  their 
honor,  they  have  refused  to  favor  leg- 
islation which  would  enforce  national 
inspection.  They  have  preferred  to 
suffer  from  whatever  mistakes  they  have 
made  rather  than  tolerate  anything 
which  seems  to  be  an  attack  on  their 
autonomous  control. 

The  decentralization  which  renders 
these  banks  as  nearly  self-contained  as 
is  consonant  with  safe  and  reasonable 
development  and  makes  them  indepen- 
dent of  dictation,  has  a distinct  relation 
to  the  immense  numbers  who  deposit 
in  them,  now  amounting  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a million  people.  This  great 
roup  seem  to  think  they  need  no  help 
etween  them  and  the  money  market 
other  than  that  which  can  be  obtained 
from  ordinary  sources  by  the  big  banks 
discounting  the  bills  for  the  smaller 
ones,  to  allow  them  to  turn  over  more 
readily  their  limited  capital,  insuring 
the  “well-mobilized  portfolio”  of  bills 
for  discount  and  loans  for  short  credit 
which  one  commentator  declares  to  be 
their  secret  of  success.  They  are  con- 
tent that,  as  a system  they  have  been 
able  to  loan  money  as  low  or  lower  than 
other  banks,  keeping  down  in  their  own 
towns  the  current  rate  by  refusing  to 
raise  theirs. 

The  “infection  of  localism”  shows 
also  in  the  way  banks  extend.  When 
a strong  demand  is  felt  from  surround- 
ing districts,  branches  or  succursales  are 
set  up,  with  managing  officers  answer- 
able  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  parent  bank.  Viterbo,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Roman  Campagna,  a town  still 
surrounded  by  its  twelfth-century  walls, 
is  a good  example  of  this.  With  eight 
sub-stations  in  villages  in  w'hich  the 
members  have  subscribed  eighty  or  a 
hundred  shares,  the  bank  is  able  to 
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cover  practical!)'-  the  whole  Campaeiu  is  nott-worthy  thar  he  has  never  been 
north  of  the  Tiber  from  Heme  to  FI  or-  our  of  public  life  in  fifty  years;  that  he 
•encc;  all  the  business  is  handled  at  the  has  Keen  premier,  and  to-day,  still  a 
head  office,  the  notes  and  Hills  for  dis-  cabinet  ministet,  is  orie  of  the  strong 
count  -are  .sent  in  by  the  local  member  of  and  honored  men  of  Italy, 
the  iemmictet:  nf  discount:  In  the  light  of  the  varied  ppj’pPsfcs 

Naturally  Howe veh  throughout  the  ywhidr  thy  banjks  constantly  srfcfyef  the 
vrhdle  system  Tyjwattj’s  ideas  and  ht}rphk“ne.Ss  #F  the  accounts •».  striking, 
opihrohs  have  been  held  high,  and  his 

^personality  hajtheen  ofiriiritedihje  value  eighty dbffa rk, iiei'tTushaitd aitd  otuv sure- 
Jt)  binding  thy:  hanks  to  one  general  tv  signing  Her  note  for  three  months, 
set  of  practices.  Foil-brained,  warm-  The  signora  own&f  three  ?hures  i«  'tbe- 
hearred,  huwbrpusv  imaginative,  with  y ;h4hkv -'A^jth  the  money  she  set  up  a 
wonderful  tnagiKtmn  and  a trick  of'  pastry  shop.  She  had  a good  stand,  her 
imbuing  other  people  with  enthusiasm,  Neapolitan  cream  cakes'  were  famous* 
he  has  the  potyetyihipFto  he  undervaluyd,  she  was  thrifty/ and'  her  success  brought 
nf  chamd-ng  the  government,  if  tutr  to  hack  the  money  to  the  bank  and  a new 
Cbifoummre,  to  compromise  with  his  cunem  account  in  addition. 

first  cof  ThH-  name : of  a hraom-makyr  nfrtt- 
nperative  statute  was  ffossed,  the  banks  irijj  up  in  the  'cmM/ifl/o  file,,  brought 
b ud  to  ma s.q mi  ra d r as  bnyired  liability  out  the  story  of  4 man  borrowing:  five 

' In  hundfod  life.  He  gave  t\yo  sureties 
that  year,  in  accordance  wirh  the  plan  he  Neither  of  them  -Was  known  to  the  hank, 
proposed,  the  present  .sattsfiK-ion  co-  and  the  information  about-  them-  :yyas 
.operative  law  was  passed.  Luzy'.arti  has  • .scanty.  The  gran  ring  of  the-  Joan  hung 
been  at  Rome,  op  guard,  against  fire  until  a member  of  the  Co*iS!$h'o. 
unwise  state  interference  or  favor.  It  seeing  the  application,  said  -that  he 
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knew  the  man. and  would  vouch  for  him.  many  hanks  set  aside  every  year  from 
The-'iriife  was  annotated  u 0r.-  their  net  profit  a fund  from  which  fit? 

if  required.”  "The  broom- maker,  having  make  what  are  called  honor  loans- 
obtained  the  money  at  five  per  cent.,  small  loans  riot  ordinarily  more  than 
immediately'  invested  it  in  new  ma-  twenty  dollars  to  nou-metnhers  who 
chinery  to  -double  hit  output,  as  he  after  investigation  prove  worthy  and 
knew  he  could  sell  more  hrevmns  if  he  «n  need  of  capital  for  productive  use. 
could  ftPiXluce  them.  A doefpr  hop  The  money  is  given  wffhtmt  security. 
Towed  pi  buy  an  eyiltitpment  f<»r  on  the  honor  of  thtc  applKapit,,  hearing 

treamH-nt,  there  being  no  other  in  town,  either  no  interest  or  merely  a nominal 
More  picturesque  • was  the  old  potter  .amount. . Women,  sweated  worker's:,  buy 
v.  h«i  made  characttristic  Italian  faience,  sewing-machines  thus  to  gain  a liveli- 
,uid,  horrowing  enough  money  to  huy  a hood. 

huger  arid  modern  kiln,  hettcred  his  In  an  -ancient  town  in  the  province  of 
ware,  enlarged  his  output,  and  vonse-  Yenetia  an  vsM  saddler  sighed  for  lack 
quest tly.  increased,  his  income.  of  new  equipment.  SitttngoutsKiev.hr 

All  these  loans  were  given  on  simple  -door  on  his  bench,  in  the  cool  of  the  iSveo- 
nutes  of  hand,  seemed,  only  by  one  or  trig,  with  his  awl  and  his  w.astd  threads 
t\Vo  signatures,  Many  uf  tne  borrowers  he  slowly  fastened  A huckly  «>n  thv  grid 
have  nothing to pledge  which  could  -b.e  of  a stop.  For  yeafs/.feK  Hiidiwp'rkrd' 
•-died  security  in  the  ordinary  sense,  just  as  patiently,  and  as  he  thought  of 
They  do  not  own  land  or  Kinds  or  the  time  itttKksnd  the  new  methods,  fot 
Valuables.'  Bur  they  appreciate  then  doing  the  work,  he  said  aloud:  'Mr  1 bad 
.|y»ani  and  repay  promptly,  There  as  a mw  bine  nowy  ttt  seK  these  straps,  l 
liriK;  trouh.it  . from  the  source  of  repay-  could  double  ray  ourpiit..n  ' . 
me nt,  het.ati.se • in  a yo-uperarive  msri*  . The  words  fell  pn  Interested  ears-. 
.Kifidn  the  stigma  attaching  to  the  One  .T  his  neighhors  passing  at  the  mo- 
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seen  the  building  once,  but  I have  neyer  ft-lind  in  the  pAiiche  ptftjQlHti  dptriwer- 
heert  friside."’  ful  lrv&?  with  wf$ch  te  lift  ,themse5VC:s. 

Well,  then*  Ctt-morrow  morning  Jep.ve  1 hen  are.  However,  institutions  among 
your  bench  Hcg«  and  come  down,  with  sKg  pRogUr'-s  Ranks  which  do  .reach' 
me  to  the  place  where  - they  have  the  practically'  every' ' -individual  who  has 
machines-  am!  pick  -hit  the  one  you  productive  use  for  credit.  The  Co- 
want.  We  will  see  what  if  costs,  cind  1 .operative  Bunk  of  Milan,  while  car- 
will  take  yon  then  to  the  lianca  Pop-i-  . rving  on  the  same  sort  of  business  as 
larty  where-'  J am  a member,  .and  intro-  the  Uarnca  Pcpoturs,  gives  credit  also  to 
duce  you.  You  can  make  .in  applica-  a large  extent  toco-operative  societies 
tion  for  an  honor  loan  for  enough  to  of  workingmen.  _ It now  does  a business 
buy  your  machine,  .and  the-  Hank  -will  of  a hundred million  dollars  in  a year, 
take  your  word  thao  you  svitl  repay  it  In  Bologna,  besides  the  premier  Matim 
within  a year  because  I will'  tdl  them  PopoJare  of Italy,  there  is  also  a cti-ope- 
rhat  you  are  honest  and  thrifty."*  rative  bank,  much  smaller,  atid  called 

The  old  man  glimpsed  a vista  of  afFectionarely  by  members  of  it  the 
prosperity.  It  was  hot  a week  before  Baiwhin-a — edit  drtdc  bank.’'  Still  a 
the  machine  was  set  up  in  his  shop,  and  step  lower  is  the  Society  *>f  Manual 
with  his  wife  he.  Was  filled  with  great  Workers,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
joy  in  inspecting  it.  He  found  the  workingmen,  has  shares  of  five  lire,,  and. 
'promise:  of  increased  capacity  w;«i  war-  having  savings  deposits  of  three  hundred 
ranted,  and  the  loan  went  hack,  to  the  Thous^ind  lire  frWSihik  its  capital  am}  re- 
bank in  much  larger  urstidnigtits  than  men>bvf$  aboyt  that: 

the  lira  a week  lyiluiicd.  Then  itt  much  every  t ear. 

joined  the  bank  and  rheieaftetr could  . -il his.  vu-operat i.vo  spirit,  extend s to  ;jdl 

borrow'  when  ntcessaryTa^d.  eoyld  dis-  sorts  Of  Igbof.  j&tdVrtfly  dridiigh,-  tHi* 
count  bis.  bills'  if  the:  'debtor,  not  hegau  pi  July  wirb-'chy  long- strings 
ready  to  pay  cash  when  he  dHiVcpid  a jPggihg.  primitive  carts  one  sees  upon 
piece  of  \vbrk.  ackn<iv\.|edged  has;  debt  the  white  Italian  roads,  ’i "he*  Apennines 
with  a surety  who  w:g,5  icyepcable  to  the  .yield,  up  masses  of  graved  to  the  pefs.ua- 
committey,:  The  isdddlfcr  then  had  im-  stem  of  littfii  riv  ers  which  sw  eep  it  dOvyn 
mediately  his  money  tri  put  into  new  with  tom-mud  forty  and  spread  it  .dong 
stock.  the  lonffimls  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 

It  is  certainly  the' best-educated  poor  river-beds,  almost  empty  af  dry  seasons, 
and  the  middle-class  people  who  have  the  gravel  men  fill  their  little  carts  with 
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large  or  small  stone  for  road  building, 
the  ballasting  of  railways,  the  mixing  of 
concrete  to  be  employed  in  bridges,  the 
erection  of  dwellings  or  office  buildings, 
and  carry  it  directly  to  the  scene  of 
construction,  or  store  it  along  the  way- 
side  for  future  orders.  Believing  that 
they  could  operate  their  own  work  of 
constructing  and  repairing  the  highways 
without  a contractor,  the  carters  of 
one  district  in  the  province  of  Bologna 
formed  a co-operative  society,  binding 
each  man  to  pool  his  interests  with  the 
others,  agreeing  on  a basis  of  work  and 
profits,  and  electing  officers  to  carry  on 
their  business,  obtain  the  contracts,  and 
superintend  the  work.  They  had  some 
success,  and  immediately  the  carters  of 
all  the  surrounding  districts  organized 
similarly.  Consequently  there  was  com- 
petition for  the  jobs. 

Every  society  experienced  difficulty  in 
obtaining  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  labor  while  the  work  was  in 
progress.  The  Banchina  saw  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problem.  It  brought  all  the 
carters  of  the  province  into  one  Central 
Federation,  a big  co-operative  society, 
whose  distinct  duty  was  to  assume  and 
execute  all  the  contracts,  apportion 
the  work  obtained  between  the  various 
groups,  and  be  answerable  for  keeping 
them  in  order.  The  provincial  and  com- 
munal orders  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  all  the  roads  in  the  province  and 
in  the  cities,  and  the  gravel  supplies  for 
all  the  buildings,  were  handled  through 
the  responsible  federation.  Having  this 
to  deal  with,  the  Banchina  could  accept 
the  contract  as  security,  and  make  ad- 
vances month  by  month  to  pay  for  la- 
bor and  needed  supplies,  collecting  the 
payments  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
membership  of  the  Banchina,  as  a result, 
increased  to  ten  thousand  workingmen, 
and  its  savings  increased  in  a much 
larger  proportion. 

Proving  successful  with  the  carters, 
the  Banchina  encouraged  the  wall- 
builders  and  the  allied  trades  who  are 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  houses 
and  the  supply  of  materials  to  fol- 
low suit.  Bricklayers,  masons,  cement- 
workers,  and  other  craftsmen  engaged 
in  supplying  material  or  taking  part  in 
the  construction,  were  organized  accord- 
ing to  their  trades.  The  wall-builders 


also  formed  a Provincial  Federation,  ad- 
mitting no  one  who  was  not  actually 
working  at  his  trade  and  skilful,  but 
fixing  the  shares  at  one  lira,  twenty 
cents,  so  that  any  member  of  the  trade 
can  join.  They  maintain  an  adminis- 
trative office  where  legal  and  technical 
counsel  is  available,  and  a special  of- 
ficer is  required  to  maintain  sufficient 
working  equipment  at  strategic  points. 

They  have,  besides,  undertaken  vol- 
untarily employer’s  liability,  setting 
aside  from  their  profit  five  per  cent,  for 
temporary  or  permanent  relief  to  those 
injured  at  work.  Ten  per  cent,  is  added 
to  the  reserve,  which  increases  their  own 
guarantee  and  working  fund.  Five  per 
cent,  is  set  aside  to  maintain  a trade 
school,  which  they  urge  all  those  in  the 
wall-builder  trades  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently skilled,  to  attend.  The  balance 
is  divided  among  the  workingmen  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  wages  they 
have  earned  during  the  carrying-out  of 
the  contracts.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  the  incentive  of  owning  their  own 
jobs  has  held  these  co-operatives  to- 
gether through  bad  times,  as  well  as 
through  success,  for  nearly  ten  years. 

The  most  surprising  and  ambitious 
advance  of  labor  co-operatives  is  in  the 
execution  of  large  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  new  lines  of  railroad  for 
the  government,  undertaken  entirely  by 
artisans  and  laborers  of  the  required 
trades.  The  first  of  these  is  a branch  line 
of  thirty  kilometers  from  Reggio-Emilia 
up  into  a hilly  country  to  the  commune 
of  Ciano.  The  province  was  intrusted 
with  the  subletting  of  the  contract,  and 
awarded  it  to  the  Association  of  Co- 
operative Workers.  They  had  to  com- 
plete the  railway  for  about  sixjiundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  on  the  gov- 
ernment estimate,  for  which  they  de- 
posited a guarantee  fund  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  increasing  it  to  seventy 
thousand  as  the  work  advanced. 

The  work  of  construction,  completed 
in  1912,  involving  some  difficult  engi- 
neering, was  successfully  handled,  al- 
though it  cost  somewhat  more  than  the 
original  estimate.  The  government  en- 
gineers who  made  the  report  on  which 
the  amount  of  the  contract  was  fixed 
now  admit  that  it  was  probably  too  low’. 
Nevertheless,  the  co-operators  them- 
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selves,  our  used  t>'  handling  such  large  Wirh  this  hank  behind  them  and  their 
credit  as  thov  had  to  have,  overlooked  own  not  inconsiderable  capital  and  re- 
economiev  After  depositing  their  guar-  serves  and  arctiinularkin  of  construction 
antee  fund  they  had  only  twenty  thou-  equipment,  tin-  Co-operative  Craftsmen 
sand  dollak  .rtf  -Jhcir  own  left  to  begin  gmpknprtl  u y<?rV;  able  chief  engineer 
Oil.  They  had,  bmv*vtr,  two  very  good  • who.-  seled^ed^he^'^SMStant  engineers  for 
source's  .*«>  rely  on,  the  Co-operative  the various  sections  of  the  work,  and  a 
Batik  and  the  National  Institute  of  gene.;r3k  dt.recr«r  wjfti  is  an  officer  of 
Credit  m Milan,  each  of  which  has  a.  . ’the  National  institute,  of  CYgdiiy  They 
tucc u nal/m -.Reggiti-Eftnlia.  Month  hy  furnished  supc-rifitendencs  and  foremen 
month  they  ady  a heed  funds  for  svages  from  their  rtwfi  forces,  ftlMted  the  parts 
and  material,  and  collected  at  the  end  to  the  several  trades,  and  went  to  work 
of  each  'period  of  over-turn  fporo  the  oft  thef  kasfc  for  which  fen  ytears  was 
province.!  The  workingmen  learned,  the  allowed  shew,  Tl,ie  firstsask  was  to 
difficulties  of  capital  a's  wdl-.  ;»s  n - ad-  coNstriKT  the  elevation  out  through  the 
vantages,  and  they  act  now'  using  .their  city,  extending  across  the  open  country 
new  experience  iti  the  dperatwii  pf  the  for  a ccitpdderaltly  d|sfanct\  ' Tot  several 
T^bdfwhieh  they  hayie  Ipasecl  ff>r.  seyenty  nriles  beyond  thp:  station  thiy  ironrists  of 
.years.'  '•  tV’  big  COmfretg  arches  with  a heavy  flwr- 

Still  larger  in  extent  fe  thc-  cyfftymu'-.  i t\p  ofreittfojced  oMcretc  and.  stretjgth- 
ti-nn  (if  a new  railway  rermiuai  in  \ltjan  ••niug  side  walk  (<j  the  same  materi.’il'. 
fftf  tbi-  trains  from  rhe-  east'  and  smtlv  |riri(u  the  rml  of  that  it  is  carried  <>n  a 
east—*- a fortv-niiilu in-iioflac  task  fhc  soldi  fillntg  of  e%mh  many  miles  farther- 
National  Railway  admnie.tt  iri,.o  had  d<~  tv  t>v.  ■ ■■■.><-<■.  «»|.-r.by>  c!e\  -mou  there  at,- 
tided  ri>  build  a tint  new central  st;i-  oj  yourrit  :ffta>jy.  concrete  bridges  over 
riftft  and  a radn>ad  psityndiriy  li  fsv  fthleS  &M0  long  concrete 

•front  the  coy.  i be  pc  "i  ore  allot  ted  tunnel-;  through  *.>  hii  h side  tracks  or 
the  C'<mr;i;act;t7>;  fhy?diUr<'  Ftiitrariirn  of  mitn  lioey  crmMhv  right  of  way. 
y:  . r.ittv,;-,  ,g  Pi-tide,  rt.-n  ,md  I .■>:  .<•,  ko»  fotu  pcs  .this  work  has  po, 
Who  drp.vb»,-d  u irh  M>.  S at,). -u;i!  In  • - dressed  -a  v id'. . ?hc  men  wot  king.  v.ith.  a’ 
stittin.:-'-!  v: i :o  i..‘ii--'p. : o . ■ - -a  '..'•iiTi-  piv.i.-  »!u-ri  skill,  so  that  the 
• mpfilfey Bank.  . which  .it::yn»fs  lAMbplipOvI  is  a te->t ifndhy 
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A Homespun  Wizardry 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 


IN’T  you  got  a lot  of  old- 
fashioned  furniture!”  said 
Alonzo  Street. 

He  had  been  up  in  the 
shed  chamber  after  a 
piece  of  leather  to  mend 
the  bellows,  and  he  had  been  gone  so 
short  a time  that  Aunt  Fellows  looked  up 
from  the  kettle  where  she  was  testing 
the  potatoes  in  the  stew  and  frowned  at 
him,  as  nearly  as  she  could  compass  it. 
She  was  a large,  soft,  and  sandy  woman 
who  went  about  clump,  clump  all  day  in 
cloth  shoes  and  managed  to  do  a good 
deal  of  work;  and  she  never  could  see 
how  Alonzo,  the  stepson  of  brother 
Hiram  from  the  state  of  Maine,  come  to 
nelp  her  and  her  husband  through  the 
winter,  could  be  in  one  place  and  then  in 
another  before  you  could  turn  round. 
Alonzo  was  not  the  wiry,  cat-like  crea- 
ture one  expected  to  move  fast.  He  was 
a great,  broad-shouldered  fellow  with  a 
strong  crop  of  yellow  hair  and  direct, 
kind,  blue  eyes;  but  he  used  his  feet, 
Aunt  Fellows  told  him,  as  if  he  were 
dancing.  At  the  mention  of  the  old 
furniture  her  blond  face  fell,  and  she 
looked  for  a moment  as  if  she  were  going 

t0“¥hat’$  Alma’s,”  said  she.  “’Most 
that  whole  year  ’fore  she  was  sick  she 
spent  drivin’  round  the  country  pickin’ 
up  old  things.  An’  then  she  come  in  one 
day  an’  took  to  her  bed,  an’  she  says, 
‘Mother,  I ain’t  goin’  to  get  up  no 
more.’  An’  she  ain’t  been  up  since, 
except  as  you  see  her  a little  while  every 
day  to  make  her  bed  an’  save  me  steps.” 

“Sho!”  said  Alonzo.  “Don’t  she 
take  any  interest  in  the  furniture?” 

“Why,  no,”  said  Aunt  Fellows,  begin- 
ning to  dish  out  the  stew  and  frowning 
over  the  steam  that  came  up  in  her  face. 
“She  don’t  take  no  interest  in  anything. 
That’s  the  way  ’tis.  So  doctor  says. 
He’s  told  me  the  name  o’  the  disease, 
but  I don’t  need  nobody  to  tell  me. 
I’ve  seen  it  before  when  I wa’n’t  more’n 


eighteen  myself.  She’s  in  a decline, 
’Lonzo,  she’s  in  a decline.” 

“Hold  on,”  said  Alonzo.  “There  she 
is  cornin’.” 

He  began  to  regard  his  leather 
thoughtfully  and  whistle.  Alma  opened 
the  door  that  shut  off  the  kitchen  from 
the  stairs,  and  stepped  in  with  an  im- 
pulsive haste,  as  if  she  wanted  to  get  it 
over.  She  was  dark  and  slender,  with 
brown  eyes  richly  fringed  and  a pointed 
chin.  Alonzo  used  to  wish  she  would 
use  her  teeth  for  something  besides  her 
spare  eating.  He  would  have  liked  to 
see  them  bared  in  a frank  laugh;  for  once 
he  had  caught  her  yawning  when  she 
thought  nobody  was  by,  and  the  inside 
of  her  mouth  looked  to  him  like  a jewel 
casket,  all  red  velvet  and  ivory.  She 
wore  to-day  a dark-blue  dress  made  with 
the  utmost  plainness,  and  immediately 
on  entering  she  girded  herself  with  an 
apron. 

“Give  me  the  platter,  mother,”  she 
said.  “I’ll  carry  it  in.” 

But  Alonzo  had  dropped  his  leather 
and  was  before  her. 

“I’m  the  head  waiter  in  this  house,” 
said  he.  “Your  mother  ’n’  I made  this 
stew.  She  put  it  together  an’  I smelt  of 
it  all  along  the  line.  We  ain’t  goin’  to 
have  any  interference  with  our  broth.” 

He  was  always  pelting  her  with  silly 
talk.  But  she  wouldn’t  catch  and 
throw  back  the  ball.  She  wouldn’t  even 
smile. 

Just  then  father  came  in  from  the 
shed,  and  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Father  was  thin  and  dark  like  Alma,  and 
he  wore  nowadays  a thick,  worried  scowl 
between  the  brows  because  his  girl  was 
“‘  pindlin’.”  When  he  was  in  the  room 
with  her  he  watched  her  with  hurried 
glances  “like  a link,”  Mrs.  Fellows  said, 
because  she  had  asked  him  for  goodness’ 
sake  not  to  stare  at  Alma  and  make  her 
think  she  wouldn’t  live  the  day  out. 
So  father  abandoned  his  staring,  but 
the  “link”  glances  were  beyond  his 
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Alongo,  'XU§- ■■  tbc^quarters  over,.  Mrs.  - Fellows-  real- 

».:d  ail  through  thy  meal,  fooly  ized  that  she  herself  felt  f*  as  nervous  as 
lenmes,  laughing  at  his  own  a svitch,  Tvitut?  did  clatter  oh. so."  She 
'cl^'^tvmKiathi^r a chancrar • almost  thought  it  Was  bad  for  Alma  to 
on  some  topic  that  deinarid-  have  Kina  in  the  bouse:*  with  his  great 
Vafcd  sense,.  .(Spun.  whatever  the  laugh  and  his:  challenging  voice.  But 
>is:  t-alfe-  wi»t,.'yt;e#lf!an^  raise  t* hen  it  began  to  seem  to  her  that  she 
.in  the  face  the  silent  girl,  couldn't  bear  tu  sit  there  a minute 
I i trie. , languid  ly.  and  that  be-  longer  heating  Alonzo  say  foolish  things, 
hei*  begged  her.  in  a hurried  the  meal  was  over,  and  -she  could  d'raw  a 
% as;  if  he  were  afraid  mother  lung  breath.  When  they  base  front  the 
;ch  him  i»tui  te|j  him  not  to  bis  table  father  went  out  to  harness,  satd 
rig,  to  " ear  .1  morse!  even  if  she  Alonzo  sat  down  with  the  bellow  s. 

:!  tof  When  the  ratal  was  ' Alma,  don’t  you  do  a dish.”  said 

Mrs.  l'Vdlows,  11  FI!  put 
stA’ay  the  htttter  ait’ 
things,  but  you  let  the 


Aim  a By  dbvra  on  the 
kitchen  lounge  and  shut 
herdeygs.  Bu  t when  she 
heard  the  sleigh-bells 
jangling  nut  of  the  yard 
she  gut  up  anti,  with  .no 
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change  its  her  painstaking  way  of  doing  Watched  him.  I t didn’t  sttm  to -matter 
a task  too  heavy  tor  hety  began  to  wash  who  wiped  the  dishes  so  long  as  mother 
;the  divhes,  .Aiomt*.  coming  whistling  in  was  spared.  But  she  warned  to  hea  t the 
to  his ''btlidv/s-mnending,.  found  her  at  the  rest  of  the  story.  add  that  Aion%J  seemed 
sink.  to  know. 

“ Hullo-’  said  he.  f‘OoodgtiI!  Don’t  "1  studied  .on  it.  a good  deal  while  I 
you  want.  I:  should  wipe?”  was  g rowin’  up,''  said  he.  "!'d  keep 

Alma  shook 'her head.  She  seemed  to 

have  just  strength  enough  tn  put  ibto  . , H E;,-.  V 

hr  task. 

“All  righty’1  Said  Aionzo.  ‘’But  I . ..  . f. 

used/ -to  help  mother,.  She  was  laid  up  , ... 

half  the  time  while  I was  4 hoy,” 

’’So  sHe.%vas»M  said  Alma,  with  a s«d-  A. 

dtart;  interest.  'Ms:  was  her  nem-s.  im,-  '*  ■ At* 

"Oh  yeS,"  said  AIon2o,  i:heetn3{ly.  «s 

if  if;  didn’t  make  much  difference  what  ’ v^2k 

it  was. so  long  as  you  were  sve k.  "An’  • ' 

she’dnevei-  got  over  it  either  if  l hadn’t 

studied  on  it  an’  found  nut  wfiarhythe  ;,4^^wvnwiB 

Her  face  quivered,  and  .she  let  bet  idle 
hands  rest  on  the  edge  of  the.  panl 

Alonso  glanced  up  at  her  and  theti,  as  *-KV*5  yy'.’: - 

if  he  didn’t  intend  to  meet  that  mood  in 
htt,  vvenc  onr  A- ' A. 

"Yes.  Alother  never'd  had  a good 
rime.  Do  you  remember  my  father f" 

**Nc*,’’^aidiAlma.  "I  him.” 

know.  Mother  was-  married  nviee.  \ say  in  l to  thyself,  4 .Mother  works  like  a 
don’t  remember  my.  real  fur  bet  at  all.  dog;  bur  she  don’t  want  to.  E dotty 
Bur  neat’s  l can  make  out,  they  were  believe  there's  a livin’  thing  ipoihcr 
’both  alike.  Guod  men  35  you im x see  w-«nt«  to  dpd  Jinn  1 wondered  why. 
»ii ..ycHtr’ life; l>ut : rhevM  hmh  of  Ym  &f  I here  wem 

fbemselvev  a fob;  an*  ’ttyps  the  tame  do.  su  many  f couldnh  get  rouruitoYm. 
kind  cv  job.  *Twas  to  sec*  how  imieh  l was  a good  deal ' i»f  a mtsmkuib  an’ 
they  could  rake  anV  scrape  an’  save  be-  1 studied  on  n a tang  time;  blit  one  day, 
fore  they  were  underground.  An*  ’twas ' quick  as  a screak,  o’  tightnip1,  it  Hashed 
up  to  mother  to  help.  Herer— you  give  into  thy  head.  ‘Why  /.  > s-i  vs.  ‘mother 
nie  that  towel.”  am  V interested  in  doin'  riungs  hecstsse 

Alma  was  really  tired  now,  and  he  saw  there  ain’t  any  thing  inrcfvsrm'  dggjjj  do,’ 
it.  She  noted.;  with ' approval  that  ’he  Well,  I couldn’t  do  anything  a bom.  it  as 
washed  the  leather  smell  ffopt  hA  hands  things  were  then;  hut  pretty  soon  father 
before  he  began  to  wipe  the  ptd'te$*aiVd  died.  an?  the  first  thing  f did  after  the 
he  wiped  with  a deft  despatch.  Alma  funeral  way  to  say,  ’’Al other,  vpu  (dole 
sat  down  in  the  rocking- .chart  and  tike  the  dickens  in  that  old  chocolate 
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calico.  You  come  up  to  the  store  with 
me  and  pick  you  out  a blue  one.’” 

“What  ’d  she  say?”  Alma  inquired. 
There  was  a faint  gleam  of  interest  in 
her  eyes. 

Alonzo  laughed. 

“‘Why,’  she  says,  "Lonzo,  I’m 
ashamed  of  you.  An’  your  father  ain’t 
been  gone  a week.’  ‘Well,’  says  I, 

‘ mother,  you  ride  over  to  the  store  with 
me  an’  pick  you  out  a blue  calico,  or  I’ll 
go  alone  an’  buy  you  a red  one.  An’ 
now’d  you  feel  then?”’ 

“What  ’d  she  say  to  that?”  asked 
Alma,  with  an  augmented  interest. 

“Oh,  she  went,  all  right,  after  a week 
or  two.  An’  when  I got  her  started  we 
had  a real  good  time,  mother  an’  pie. 
Mother  was  pretty  near  a well  woman 
up  to  the  last  three  months  of  her  life.” 

“I  used  to  like  pretty  things,”  said 
Alma,  musingly.  “I  don’t  like  ’em 
now,  though.  What’s  the  use?*’ 

Alonzo  had  finished  his  plates,  baking- 
dishes  and  all,  and  now  he  carried  them 
into  the  pantry  in  assorted  piles;  and 
Alma,  watching  him  from  her  chair, 
wondered  to  see  how  unerringly  he 
found  the  places  where  they  lived. 
Then  he  came  back,  wiped  out  the  sink 
with  the  proper  cloth,  and  hung  up  his 
dish-pan  most  triumphantly. 

“Why,”  said  he,  betaking  himself  to 
his  low  chair  and  the  litter  of  leather 
and  tools  beside  it,  “that’s  all  the  use 
there  is  to  pretty  things.” 

“What?” 

“To  keep  us  alive.  Make  us  take  an 
interest.” 

“Take  an  interest  in  what?”  said 
Alma,  scornfully. 

“Livin’.  Why,  it  keeps  me  alive  to 
think  maybe  some  day  I’ll  have  a better 
fiddle  than  that  miserable  little  con- 
traption I’ve  got  up-stairs.  Keeps  me 
alive,  I tell  you.  Clothes,  too — women’s- 
clothes.  I’m  as  lively  as  a girl  when 
your  mother  puts  on  that  worked  collar 
an’  cameo  pin.  Oh  no,  don’t  you  go  to 
markin’  down  pretty  things  an’  savin’ 
they’re  no  good.  They  be.” 

Alma  glanced  involuntarily  down  at 
the  apron  over  her  dark  dress.  At  least, 
the  woman  in  her  said,  the  apron  was  a 
check.  Alonzo  was  laughing  now,  rather 
shamefacedly. 

“I  don’t  hardly  dare  to  ask  you,”  he 


said,  “but  there’s  somethin’  I wish 
you’d  let  me  do.” 

Alma  took  fright.  Perhaps  father  had 
told  him  to  persuade  her  to  a walk. 
Perhaps  mother  wanted  her  to  take 
some  new  kind  of  medicine. 

“I  just  love  pretty  things,”  said 
Alonzo.  “I  hate  homely  ones,  an’  I 
can’t  bear  to  live  with  ’em.  An’  I hate 
that  pine  bureau  in  my  room.” 

Alma  thought  he  was  a little  crazy 
now.  To  hate  a pine  bureau  was  what 
she  herself  had  heartily  done  before  she 
ave  up  the  difficult  business  of  living; 
ut  she  never  knew  a six-foot  man  to 
show  like  sensitiveness. 

“I  hate  to  speak  of  it,”  said  Alonzo, 
“’specially  to  your  mother.  Seems  if 
it  would  be  kind  of  impudent,  in  her 
house  an’  all.  But  up  in  the  shed  cham- 
ber this  momin’  I come  on  some  old 
furniture.” 

“No!  no!”  cried  Alma.  Her  face  was 
twisted  into  a grief  he  saw  in  the  one 
glance  he  took,  and  determined  he  would 
not  see  again.  “Don’t  you  speak  to  me 
about  the  things  up  there.  Don’t  you 
speak  to  me.” 

“’Tis  kind  of  fresh,”  said  Alonzo, 
quietly.  “But  there’s  one  bureau  there 
that’s  ’most  all  to  pieces.  Should  you 
be  willin’  to  ask  your  mother  if  I could 
glue  it  up  an’  put  on  a coat  o’  somethin’ 
or  other  an’  rub  it  down,  an’  have  it  up 
in  my  room  ? ” 

“Take  anything  you  want  to,”  said 
Alma,  breathlessly,  “every  single  thing 
that’s  up  there.  Only  don’t  let  me  see 
’em,  that’s  all.” 

“Then  I’ll  tell  your  mother  I’m  goin’ 
to  work  on  the  bureau,”  said  Alonzo, 
pleasantly,  as  if  there  were  no  question 
of  excitement  in  the  air.  “Warm  days 
I can  work  on  it  up  where  ’tis.  Yes,  I 
can  set  up  that  little  salamander  your 
father  had  to  dry  the  plaster  when  your 
room  was  fixed.  Seems  terrible  childish 
for  me  to  be  so  set  on  an  old-fashioned 
bureau;  but  I be,  and  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it.” 

Alma  was  trembling. 

“I’ve  been  set  on  it  myself,”  she  said. 
“ But  that’s  over  now.  I’ve  no  use  for 
bureaus  nor  anything  else.” 

She  got  hastily  up,  and  with  her  face 
turned  away  frorq  him  ran  up  the  stairs. 
Alonzo  thought  he  heard  a sound  of 
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crying  in  the  room  a hove,  and  hv  \vhis-  Alonzo  laughed.  Then  he  whis- 

tled loudly  the  “White  Cockade/’  Rut  Tied. 

when  he  thought  the crying  hod  had  “bay,  aunr/.V  said  he.  when  he  had 
time  t<»  die  down,  his  whAtle  died,.  to<k  hmsbyd  the  “Road  to  Boston,”  should 
ami  he  worked  very  soberly  until  uncle  you  jest  as  soon  I'd  do  over  that  old 
arid  aunt  drove  in.  bureau  in  the  shed  chamber?'’ 

The  nest  morning  Ahha  did  come  .“Why,’:'  said  Aunt  Fellows,  .aghast, 
d.wn-staits  at  all,  ijrid  Aunt  reilows  “thar's-  Aima’s  bureau,  that  was  the 
looked  vcrv'  s€nhi>s-  first  piece  she  bought  when  she  begun 

‘’Ain't  s)-,e  so  I,  ell 5”  Alonzo  ventured  ridin'  round  the  count  ry  pickin’  up  old 
to  ask  at  dinner-firm?;  and  Aunt  Fellows,  things/.' 

looking  puzzled,  shook  her  head  and  ‘'hhe)!"1  said  Alonzo?  “Well,  she 

answered,  sadly  ? don’t  seem  to  he  fakin'  much  interest 

“ SotnethitS^  Upstt  her*  She  says  she  in  it  now/' 
don’t  want  to  he  disturbed.  a n when  “ Why,  no,”  said  Aunt  Fellows, ‘ that’s 


to  the  cupboard.  But  f guess 
l’H  carry  her  up  a tray/' 

‘‘That’s  right. ” said  Alonzo, 
cordially;-'-’ a good,  heavy  one.” 

“Why.”  said  .Aunt-.  Fellows, 
frowning  now.  in  her  perplex- 
ity, “ doctor  said  J wa’n’rtn  4n 
it.  He  said  if  she  got  in  the 
habit  of  va  fin ’tip  there  she’d 
give  up*  the  more,” 

“ There’s  shtnethin’'  in  dta.t;w 
said  Alonzo.  /'  Buy  seems  t<? 
me  he  might  ha’  gone  a step 
further,  Athta^s  a good  girl, 
an’  if  you  should  go  up  puffin’ 
an"  blotto’  under  a heavy  tray 
she’d  come  down  the.  sooner.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Aunt  Fjdlmvs*. 
thoughtfully,  “Alma’s  a good 
girl.” 

“ An'  don’t;  you  let  uncle  lift 
a finger  to  thy  fray,  an’  don’t 
you- 

her.  “Yon  make  it  good 
an'  hea  vy  onf  ptffif on  the  wxa y/ ' 
“Weli/’said  Aunt  Fcliyws, 

* ‘ seems ’s  if  t hr  re’s  s».'>!rtv  xctisd 
in  that ; but  .1  dorm?  As  1 v a ni  to. 

go  playin’  tricks  on  Alma  jesf 
because  she’g  dbdffi  ah’  ca'h't 
help  herself.” 

/'tiof  to,”  said  AlonyAvchiwr- 
-f tally. ' ” If. she  wa's  down  <*itii 
a fe  ver  xri'  wanted  to  drink  . out 
a'  the  ink-bortlfc  becfiojU:  there 
wa’n’r  no  water  in  the  room, 
wouldn't  yoij  nil  her  thy  ink- 
boctlu's  empty! 

"Why,”  said  Ainu  Krilov. 
heard  of  a nV 


l never 
cravin’ 

Vo-L.  cjcxvn 


He  wyikpo  ht'ow’iiy,  my  k'istv  Tni; 
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jest  how  it  is.  She  said  she  never 
wanted  to  see  the  things  ag’in,  an’  so 
your  uncle  an’  I we  agreed  we’d  let 
'em  set  there  an’  never  once  mention 

ft 

em. 

“There!”  said  Alonzo.  “I  thought 
so.  ’Twon’t  hurt  Alma,  an’  ’twon’t 
hurt  you.  Might  as  well  let  me  fiddle 
with  it.  I’m  possessed  to  get  at  it. 
There’s  somethin*  about  that  bureau 
that’s  bewitched  me.” 

“Well,”  said  Aunt  Fellows,  doubtfully, 
“don’t  seem  as  if  it ’d  do  any  harm.  I’ll 
speak  to  father.” 

Uncle  saw  no  harm  in  turning  a 
broken-ankled  bureau  into  a shiny  one 
that  sat  square  on  its  feet.  He  even 
thriftily  considered  that  if  Alma  was  not 
going  to  prize  the  things  any  more  they 
might  be  sold  for  at  least  as  much  as  she 
gave  for  them  to  pay  the  doctor’s  bill. 
So  Alonzo  set  up  the  salamander  in  the 
shed  chamber,  and  on  snowy  days,  when 
he  and  uncle  couldn’t  get  into  the  woods, 
glued  and  rubbed  and  polished,  and 
whistled  always  at  his  work.  And  one 
day  as  he  came  down  hot  and  breathless, 
for  the  salamander  had  been  impetu- 
ous, he  saw  a red  sleigh  in  the  yard 
and  a personable  young  man  getting 
into  it. 

“Who’s  that?”  he  asked  Aunt  Fel- 
lows. 

She  was  standing  by  the  kitchen 
table,  her  hand  on  it  as  if  she  needed 
some  support,  and  her  tired  face  was 
pink.  Aunt  Fellows  looked  younger  by 
ten  vears. 

“That’s  Ellery  Williams,”  said  she. 
It  had  not  been  possible  to  keep  the 
triumph  out  of  her  voice.  The  tones  of 
it  glowed  and  throbbed  with  more  emo- 
tion than  Alonzo  had  ever  connected 
with  Aunt  Fellows.  “He’s  the  son  of 
our  representative.  He’s  been  out  West 
lookin’  after  some  kind  of  a mine  for  his 
father.  We  ain’t  seen  him  for  quite  a 
while.” 

Alonzo  seemed  hardly  to  listen  to  her. 
He  was  sniffing  like  a cat  that  suspects 
the  presence  of  her  favorite  herb. 

“What’s  that,”  said  he.  “ Seems ’s  if 
I know  that  smell.” 

“It’s  violets,”  said  Aunt  Fellows.  Her 
voice  had  gathered  an  added  shade  of 
richness.  “I  took  ’em  out  o’  the  box. 
I’ve  jest  carried  ’em  up  to  her.” 


“Oh!”  said  Alonzo.  “Smells  to  me 
like  a funeral.” 

“Why,  ’Lonzo,”  said  Aunt  Fellows,  “ I 
should  think  you’d  be  ashamed  to  say 
a thing  like  that.  Smells  to  me” — she 
continued,  and  a triumph  too  high  to 
be  controlled  lifted  her  voice  again — 
“smells  to  me  like  suthin’  else.” 

“ A weddin’  ? ” asked  Alonzo.  He,  too, 
had  emotions  he  couldn’t  at  the  moment 
quell.  “ Don’t  you  be  too  sure  o’  that.” 

Just  then  uncle  came  in.  He  had 
been  standing  in  the  road  watching  the 
whirling  progress  of  the  sleigh. 

“Well,  father,”  said  Mrs.  Fellows,  in 
her  voice  of  exultant  prophecy,  “what 
d’you  think  o’  that?” 

“I  dunno,”  said  uncle.  He  seemed 
to  be  quite  dazed  by  sleigh  and  violets. 
Then  he  gathered  himself  to  meet  the 
moment.  “I  guess,”  said  he,  “ain’t  but 
one  thing  to  think.” 

That  noon  Alma  did  not  come  down 
to  dinner.  The  heavy  trays  had  been 
reaping  their  result  now  for  over  a 
week,  and  she  had  been  stepping  down 
for  a part  of  every  meal.  But  to-day 
when  she  failed  to  come  her  mother  was 
not  depressed.  She  nodded  at  father 
across  the  table. 

“Too  much  excitement,”  she  said. 
“I  guess  it’s  kinder  tired  her  out;  but 
some  ways  o’  bein’  tired’s  better’n  bein’ 
rested.  Don’t  you  say  so,  father?” 

That  afternoon  father  told  Alonzo  he 
might  as  well  harness  up,  for  he’d  got 
to  get  the  colt  sharpened,  and  mother 
thought  she’d  go,  too.  Alonzo  did  it 
with  extreme  haste,  and  when  they  had 
driven  out  of  the  yard  he  stood  watching 
them  as  father  had  watched  the  young 
man.  Only  there  was  no  relief  on 
Alonzo’s  face.  It  was  very  grave. 
When  the  last  jingle  of  bells  had  died  on 
the  air,  he  walked  slowly  into  the  house, 
kicking  the  snow  as  he  went,  as  if  even 
his  feet  had  some  doubt  in  themselves 
of  the  way  they’d  better  go.  He  ran 
up  the  stairs  to  the  shed  chamber  and 
looked  critically  about.  It  was  very 
warm.  He  had  had  a fire  there  that 
morning,  and  the  salamander  still  sent 
out  a pleasing  heat.  Alonzo  tucked  in 
another  stick.  Then  he  got  the  broom 
and  dust-pan  and  carefully  brushed  up 
some  chips  and  the  dust  of  old  wood. 
There  was  a last  year’s  cobweb  on  the 
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window,  and  hr  pulled  it  down  and  gave  and  her  patty  tanked  earnest  with: 
the  panes  a brush.  eoncftfl. 

■'  There T,:  said  he.  As  well  as  he  “ I waVt  • ahed,”  she.  told  him. 

dotilil  manage  p.  his  stage  .*Ms  set,  When  d'yon  hurt  you  r" 

He  -went  down  mr<a  the  kitchen  and  .Alonzo.  shut  the  stair  .door  arte)  stood 

then  up  the  kitchen  M&irs,.  ; It  was  very  with  his  back  to  it. 
quiet.  beFore  Alma's  donf.  He  could  "I’m  burr,”  said  he,  "because  no- 
imagirn*  her  sitting,  her 

violets  in  her  hand,  iti' a 1 A-ii-V  ..  •’ 

trance  of  happiness. 

Alonzo  fenbekeily  and  | 

then  because  he  had 
never  knocked  at  her 
door  before,  be  was 

Who's'  that  I”  said  A ’ 


’*  1 t*.s  m e,”  s a i cl 
Alonzo.  Now  that  he 
heard  his  own  voice  his 
courage  all  came  back 
"I  wap*  yiqt  Vt-  cpmfe 
down-stairs.  I've  got 
to  show  you  some- 
thin V* 

There  vyAs  a silence, 
long  enough,  He  tfehlgh  r > 
for  her  to  open  the  door 
if  she  were  coming, 
But  her  voice  can  it* 


“You  got  to,”  said 

Alonzo,  “tc  you  ain’t 

able  to  walk  dk^-;Y:\':uYv<A 

stairs ' when  _ 1 • ash  yxwjyAr x-i Av:: 

to,  I'll  come  in  an*  carr  V" 

you  down.” 

“Why,  M.onzo,"  said 

the  gentle  voice,  "you. 

ain’t  hurt  you?  You 

ain’t  cut  yourself  choiv*  A . . : . 

.. , * ,,, 

pin  r 

' said  AlunjfO.  I 0 - Yt.  .a- 

‘ • : | ;un*Y  Yiit  *?yer  bn r f )rp  butt.’, 9 !> ' 
mighty  hiftl;  An’  Amu  per  up  out  o 


?iii>  nt ; " I ot.Oin  iti.ilt&  ’ifyXv. 


Ahudbme  d5j^i^stah»;itT;:;  ben:  bijy-inf 
see  to- pie,’’;  y ;;V,  *•/  y • ' \ : /v hreV* 

With  that  hi  tramped  down  itith  dluid’;hnr 
the  kitchen,  and  stood  theft*.  breathhss:  : triertatB 

But  he  Was  not  going  to  let  hin-.s.-if  !•<.■  Ta.d. 
afraid.  There  was.  a stiff,  fly  Inz  ruth  1 A, -n A . ' 

behind  him,  and  Alms  earm*.  pmk«  l!  fh-  u 

than  he  had  seen  her.  from  her  hurrying,  .vum-  Alurzt 


- ,.ru  ■ t sou  likr. 
••V.vktng  bonsdf  a little 


t»  Got  'gle 
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deeper  into  the  passion  he  really  felt, 
“l’d  ought  to  know  it.  For  you’re 
goin’  to  like  me.” 

Alma  was  too  entirely  surprised  to 
heed  her  own  disturbing  heart. 

“Why,”  she  said,  “I  do  like  you.” 

“Yes,”  said  Alonzo,  scornfully;  “so 
does  your  mother.  So  would  your 
grandmother  ’f  you  had  one.  But  you 
ain’t  goin’  to  like  me  that  way.  You’re 
goin’  to  like  me  more’n  all  creation  an’ 
kingdom  come.  You  an’  I ain’t  any 
blood  relation,  Alma,  an’  sure  as  a gun 
you’re  goin’  to  marry  me.” 

Alma’s  mouth  was  open  with  amaze- 
ment. He  thought  how  pretty  the  pink 
inside  of  her  lip  must  be,  and  almost 
hated  her  instead  of  loving,  because  he 
knew  the  scent  of  violets  must  hang 
about  her  face. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  open  this  up 
to-day,”  he  said.  “I  just  meant  to  get 
ou  down-stairs  an’  into  the  shed  cham- 
er  to  see  what  you  thought  o’  my 
bureau.  But  his  cornin’  out  of  a clear 
sky  an’  his  violets — I ain’t  got  any 
violets.  I’ve  only  got  a bureau.  You 
come  up  with  me,  Alma,  ’n’  see  it.” 

She  had  got  back  a little  composure 
now. 

“I  ain’t  ever  goin’  to  set  eyes  on  that 
furniture  again,”  she  said.  “I  told  you 
so  in  the  beginnin’.” 

“Yes,  you  are,  too,”  said  Alonzo, 
roughly.  “What  kind  o’  fool  talk  is 
that?  What  is  there  about  that  furni- 
ture more’n  any  other  that  it  ain’t  to 
be  looked  at?  Here!  You  take  this 
shawl.”  He  snatched  Aunt  Fellows’s 
blanket  shawl  from  the  nail  and  flung 
it  about  her.  “An’  if  you’re  too  weak 
to  go,  as  sure  as  I’m  a livin’  man  I’ll 
carry  ye.” 

Alma  threw  the  shawl  back  to  him. 
He  thought  she  was  repudiating  all 
shawls  and  the  quest  with  them,  and 
wondered  what  his  next  move  could  be. 

“You  give  me  my  own  shawl,”  she 
bade  him,  in  the  first  tone  of  temper  he 
had  heard  from  her.  “That  red  one 
there.” 

Alonzo  complied,  in  innocence  of 
reasons.  He  was  an  astute  young  man, 
but  even  he  did  not  suspect  that  red  was 
more  desirable  than  gray.  Alma  went 
quite  meekly  now.  He  opened  the 
kitchen  door  for  her;  but  she  had  a 


wholesome  sense  of  his  being  behind  her. 
At  the  stairs  she  hesitated. 

“Run  along,”  said  he.  “It’s  cold 
down  here.  Don’t  you  like  the  stairs? 
I should  admire  to  carry  ye.” 

At  that  she  fled  very  lightly  up  and 
into  the  shed  chamber.  Once  over  the 
sill,  she  did  forget  that  the  furniture  there 
before  her  was  but  the  ghostly  evidence 
of  a bitterly  remembered  time.  For  in 
the  forefront  stood  the  bureau,  rich  in 
its  dull  polish  and  resplendent  in  old  brass. 

“Oh,  ’Lonzo,”  said  she,  “I  never  see 
such  a sight  in  my  life.” 

Alonzo  glowed  with  pride. 

“Ain’t  .that  a beauty?”  said  he. 
“You  were  terrible  clever  to  pick  up 
such  nice  pieces.” 

The  shadow  fell  again  upon  her  face. 

“To-morrer  you  an’  father  move  it 
into  your  room,”  she  said.  “Now  le’s 
go  down.” 

“Why,  I ain’t  goin’  to  have  it  in  my 
room,”  said  Alonzo,  as  if  in  tender  pa- 
tience at  her  foolishness.  “I  jest  said 
that  to  get  a wedge  in  so’s  I could  come 
up  here  an’  work  an’  you  not  stop  me. 
I’ve  done  the  bureau,  an’  I’m  goin’  to 
do  the  chairs  an’  table  an’  the  desk. 
An’  they’re  all  youm,  darlin’  dear. 
Course  they’re  youm.” 

Alma  turned  and  faced  him.  She  had 
grown  stiff  from  head  to  foot,  and  her 
teeth  chattered  as  if  with  cold. 

“ Look  here,”  she  said.  “ Y ou  might’s 
well  know  what  this  furniture  means  to 
me.  I thought  I was  goin’  to  marry  the 
man  that  come  here  to-day,  an’  I’ve 
always  been  bewitched  over  old  furni- 
ture; an’  I drove  round  the  country 
pickin’  it  up  to  furnish  my  house.  See?” 

“Yes,”  said  Alonzo,  quietly.  “I  see. 

I thought  ’twas  some  such  way  as  that.” 

“Do  you  know  what  made  me  think 
I was  goin’  to  marry  him  ?”  she  went  on, 
in  a torrent  of  broken  words.  “ ’Twa’n’t 
because  he  asked  me.  No.  ’Twas  be- 
cause he  took  me  round  to  places,  an’ 
he  come  here  to  see  me,  an’  I was  a poor 
little  ignorant  fool,  an’  I got  it  all  up. 

I got  it  up  myself.  What  do  you  think 
o’  me  now?” 

“I’m  awful  glad  you  picked  up  the 
furniture,”  said  Alonzo,  cheerfully.  “An’ 

lad  I know  how  to  do  it  over.  We’ll 

ave  it  in  our  house,  an’  every  time  you 
see  the  bureau  you’ll  laugh  an’  say  to 
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>v/ursel.f,  ‘Thar’s  the 
first  piece  ‘Lonzo  dyne- 
over.  Ain’t  it  grand?’" 

Alma  was  s r-i ring  at 
Him  as  if  she  did  not 
yet  f utty  imdet.st.tnd 
what  rri sinner;  of  tnan 
he  was.: 

“ Why,  'Ton'/Wyhe 
sa  id,  ’ I ritver  «;e  an  v- 
Wj’  like  you.’*'  : ; ; ; 

“ No,"  said  Alonzo, 
“I  never  set  anybody 


like  yin*  fieijtherr  - so 
pretty  nor  So  soft  hot 
so  just  i%hr  every 
way.” 

'*  An  there’s  worse 
t<>  tell  yiist,.”  .. said  AH 
rna . Site  was  nor  -cry- 
ing now,  hut  {yoking: 
at  him  with  wide  ev£s 
that  besought  forgive- 
ti  es  s.  "Me  kissed 
me,  ’Torwtd.  Three 
times  be  kissed  the. 

An’  I neVef  so  much 
as  thought  he'd  done 
that  if  he  didn’t 
mean — **  Her  voice 
fa i led  her  piteously. 

Alonzo  felt  rh^  ysins 
swelling  in  his  fore- 
head shd  the  hunger 
of  his  hands  to  strike. 

Bur  he  spoke  very 
evenly  and  with  great 
gentleness. 

“ There's  only  one 
cure  fur  that." 

“What  is  it?"  asked 
Alma,  turning  on  him 
hef  grieving  look. 

*‘Why  A said  Alon- 
zo, “ you  forger  about 
it.  'An”  l don't  see 
how  you  can  manage  ir 
somebody  Hse  fc  iys  t hem  kisses  all  :aiyli  y:'* 

He  foul ^ not  irt^aht  do  it,  I fe  fold 
seen  p<«sessiob  of  her  a l.«ng  \vay.  off, 
after  she  Was  quite  strong  again  . and 
laughter  had  eorih:  Hack  ty  her  tips  and 
thebfood  ty  her  checks.  Hut  hv  walked 
■ovei  »«•  fo  i •' hvi-.  :du  wav.  Ironing  .igjimt: 
the  hmi-a.!  and  took  her  into  toy  arms 
and  Alma  leaned  daamst  him  and  tric.l 
m i m tha*  made  hint  svy  a flow' hard, 
and  wish  his  throat  didnT  hurt  him  sw. 


t "i  if*  \ Ott;  fiO t 


. 

f^yvaT'Df  jV;  I *>';  V>. 
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out  for  the  winter.  Bur  rhi.:\x: \ no 

mow  wed  </  my  workin'  our  tfeaij  f|(V 

cat  r. needs  two  tails.  I.  coith  v<H»rrin\ 
'Jarlifi'  dear,  that’s  what  I come  for. 
Viti.  ain’t  goin’  to  let  me  go  back,  with- 
out any  luck,  now  be  you?" 

Alma  laughed  a little  here,  and  be 
wiped  heir  face,  with  his  S>ig  handkerchief. 
Bur  she  still  had  her  troubles. 

“ 1 don’t  know  what  you’ll  think  o' 
me,  though,"  she  said,  "off with  one  an' 
on  with  another  quick  as  this." 

/‘Did  you  see  him  yesterday?’'  he 
asked  her,  suddenly. 

She  withdrew  from  him  and  faced  him 
angrily.  ■ ' ;//■/:'*  / 

nittbr  said  she,  ‘“course  I didn’t/’ 
“Did  you  want  tor" 

“•No." 

‘Where's  his  violets?"  said  Alonso, 
hurting  himself  because  the  fragrance  of 
them  had  hurt  him  so, 

She  looked  hint  in  the  face  with  a 
perfect  honesty. 

"I  put  'em  in  3 tumbler/’  she  said, 
"an’  set  ’em  on  my  fable.  I.  didn't 
smell  of  'em — nor  once,  because  he’d 
touched  'erm  But  they’te  real  pret  iv . 

I couldn't  take  it  out  o’  them/; 

Alonzo  laughed  at  that  and  said  she 
was  a good  girl  to /he good  to  'violets, 
Artd  they  /vvpt  tfoctn-srairs  and  sat  hy 
the  kitchen  hre,  his  arm  shout  her,,  and 
phrimed  how  they  would  furnish  their 
b.virig-rexH'ri  iri  the  spring.  But  when 
father  and  mother  came  jinehng:into'  tbe 
ya/d,  Alonzo  went  ;>ut  to  unharrless,  and 
mother  found  Alma  quite  briskly  putting 
wood  into  the  kitchen  stove. 

“Why,”  said  Mr*.  J-  t-lh  w •>.  “ vou’ve 
got  a high  color.  ••  be 


■‘No,‘?  said  Alma.  -‘"I  rid  real  v< v 1 1 . ' ” 

Mrs.  Fellows  heaved  a sigh. 

, '‘Yes/’  syid  shc,  “ I b’iievey  yop’t* 

goip*  to  be  all  right  how//  /he  laughed 
a little.  " l giiess,  though,"  she  said, 
.slyly,  /it rook  hotteuse fkiwers  to  tin  it/’ 


Alina  said  nothing  to  that,  and  pres- 
ently father  arid  Alonzo  came.  But  it 
was  by  hvuyv  of  the  shed  cHahilyVr,  and 
they  hrOughf  bctwyitn  themy  < with  a 
ponderous  Oare, 

" For  mercy  sake ’"cried  Mrs.  Fel- 
lows, whert  she  heard  the  confusion  of 
their  march.  She  open. 

"What  under  tht  Sun  you  got  there?’ 

Father  was-  one  whom  no  change  of 
circumstance .'could  waken  to  the  queer- 
ness  ol  things. 

‘!'I,onzo  say*  Alma  thought  she’d 
have  this  up  in  her  rwm,"  he  said,  tm- 
moved.  / MLchbe  We’d  better  try  the 
front.  sTCiirs  " 

' So 'thfejMfffc***  ’wept  trium pha  rit ly  up, 

and  Afina’*  little  pine  one  was  banished 
to  the  store-room,'  and  because  it  was 
all  done  so  quietly  no  one  was  very 

much  surprised,  Btif  ri^gt  morning 

Abut  Fellows,  hying  hadyn  for  break- 
fast, had  her  .shock  'tn  tb'e  viso  m of  a 
’pi^tity';  Alma ' W3h\tng.:'dpvyti'-..t&e'  stairs. 

• iilad  in  bright  blue,  ^ ruffle 

at  her  neck..,  / < /V ' 

"My  Said  her:  iti(*ther.  “you 

ain’t  goin’  to  get  up,  to  breakfast,  be 

f « ' 

you?  ■ :■/,•;  A;/'  ...  - 

‘'Yes/'  -said  Alms.  " l/ve  laid  abed 
long  enough/’ 

I at  her  and  Alonzo  were  coming  in 
from  the  shed,  arid  Alma  did  not  look 
tit  them.  $he  was  busy  settling  the 
viatFe^;  But  . Alonzo  knesv  she  would  ha  ve 
looked  up  if  she  hadn't  known  it  was  her 
lover  gazirift  at  heh 
"My,  ain’t  that  a handsome  color!" 
Said  hei  " l uever  see  such  a blue  pur 
of  a gardift-bed  m June." 

"Don’t  need  but  one  thing/'  said 
Mrs.  Fellows,  hurrying  on  the  biscuits 
and  speaking  with  her  motherly  slyness. 
"That’s  a bunch  o’  violets  ■ pinned  on  in 

ftm „ .. 

"T  ain’t  got  any  violets/’  said  Alma. 
"They  were  on  my  bureau  last  night: 
bur  this  mo  min’  they  were  froze." 


• uj.- 
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A Forgotten  Slavery  of  Colonial  Days 

BY  MARCUS  W.  JERNEGAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Chicago 


|OULD  we  draw  the  cur- 
tain which  conceals  the 
life  of  prehistoric  people, 
we  should  see  that  the 
servant  problem  is  as  old 
as  the  human  race.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  possible  for  extremes 
to  meet,  cave-dwellers  and  denizens  of 
twentieth  - century  sky-scrapers  would 
doubtless  converse  sympathetically  on 
this  never-ending  problem.  Its  exist- 
ence is  due  to  the  universal  desire  of  man 
to  use  the  strength  of  others  for  his  own 
profit  and  pleasure  — an  unchangeable 
trait  of  human  nature. 

During  the  colonial  period  of  our  his- 
tory, service  was  performed  in  the  main 
by  two  classes — the  negro  slave  and  the 
indentured  white  servant.  The  white 
servant,  a semi -slave,  was  more  im- 
portant in  the  seventeenth  century 
than  even  the  negro  slave,  in  respect  to 
both  numbers  and  economic  significance. 
Perhaps  the  most  pressing  of  the  early 
needs  of  the  colonists  was  for  a certain 
and  adequate  supply  of  labor.  It  was 
the  white  servants  who  supplied  this 
demand  and  made  possible  a rapid  eco- 
nomic development,  particularly  of  the 
middle  and  Southern  colonies.  In  1683 
there  were  twelve  thousand  of  these 
semi-slaves  in  Virginia,  composing  about 
one-sixth  of  the  population,  while  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  to  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  eighteenth  century 
were  white  servants.  Every  other  col- 
ony made  greater  or  less  use  of  them, 
and  it  is  likely  that  more  than  half  a 
million  persons  were  of  this  class  during 
the  colonial  period. 

Such  a wide-spread  and  important 
institution  has  great  significance  for  the 
social  and  economic  history  of  Europe 
and  America  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Moreover,  the  sto- 
ry is  full  of  human  interest  because  of 
methods  used  to  supply  the  demand, 


similar  to  methods  in  the  slave-trade; 
the  classes  of  people  from  which  some 
servants  were  drawn  — convicts,  pau- 
pers, and  dissolute  persons  of  every  type; 
the  stormy  life  of  many  servants,  and 
the  troublesome  moral  and  social  prob- 
lems which  their  presence  engendered, 
such  as  intermarriage  with  negro  slaves; 
the  runaway  criminal  servants,  and  their 
influence  on  moral  standards  and  on  oth- 
er phases  of  life  in  the  colonies. 

White  servitude  developed  rapidly  be- 
cause of  favorable  conditions — a large 
demand  for  servants  coupled  with  a 
large  supply.  The  economic  theory  of 
European  states  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury called  for  a large  population  in 
their  colonies,  in  order  that  trade  and 
commerce  might  develop  rapidly.  The 
colonists  were  to  supply  food  and  raw 
materials,  and  the  home  country  was  to 
develop  manufactures.  Means,  there- 
fore, must  be  devised,  first,  to  attract 
settlers  who  would  develop  the  economic 
resources  of  the  colonies,  and,  second, 
to  provide  them  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  labor.  There  were  vast  areas  of 
rich  virgin  lands,  which  in  the  Southern 
and  middle  colonies  were  usually  granted 
in  a manner  to  promote  rapid  increase 
of  population  and  extension  of  culti- 
vated tracts.  This  method  was  known 
as  the  “head-right”  system.  Any  one 
emigrating  was  rewarded  with  a gift  of 
land — about  a hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
Since  labor  was  needed  to  clear  and  work 
this  land,  any  one  importing  a servant 
was  entitled  to  an  additional  allotment, 
a “head  right.”  To  induce  laborers  to 
emigrate,  a similar  allotment  was  prom- 
ised to  them  after  each  had  served  a 
term  of  years  as  a servant.  Thus  free 
land  solved  the  two  most  pressing  prob- 
lems mentioned  above. 

Fortunately,  the  enormous  demand  for 
white  servants  came  when  economic 
conditions  had  created  a large  supply. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  English  agri- 
culture was  giving  way  to  sheep-raising, 
so  that  a few  herders  often  took  the 
place  of  many  farm  laborers.  As  a 
result,  the  unemployed,  the  poor,  and 
the  criminal  classes  increased  rapidly. 
Justices,  who  were  land-owners,  had  the 

[>ower  to  fix  the  maximum  wages  of  farm 
aborers.  Sometimes  they  made  them 
very  low,  hardly  a shilling  a day;  for  the 
lower  the  wage  the  greater  the  profits 
of  the  tenant  farmer,  and  therefore  the 
greater  his  ability  to  pay  higher  rents 
demanded  by  the  land-owner.  Thus, 
while  wages  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary, wheat  multiplied  in  price  nearly 
four  times  in  this  period,  1500-1600.  In 
other  words,  a man  worked  forty  weeks 
in  1600  for  as  much  food  as  he  received 
in  1500  by  working  ten  weeks.  To 
prevent  scarcity  of  farm  laborers,  the 
statute  of  apprentices  (1563)  forbade 
any  one  below  the  rank  of  a yeoman  to 
withdraw  from  agricultural  pursuits  to 
be  apprenticed  to  a trade.  Moreover, 
the  poor  laws  passed  in  this  period  com- 
pelled each  parish  to  support  its  poor, 
and  provided  penalties  for  vagrancy. 
Thus  the  farm  laborer  had  no  chance  to 
better  himself.  Conditions  were  almost 
beyond  description,  and  in  dear  years 
people  perished  from  famine.  Sheffield 
in  1615,  with  a population  of  2,207,  had 
725  relying  on  charity,  37.8  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  As  a result  the  colonies 
were  regarded  as  a convenient  dumping- 
ground  for  undesirable  citizens.  Velasco, 
the  Spanish  minister  in  England,  wrote 
his  sovereign,  1611,  “Their  principal 
reason  for  colonizing  these  parts  is  to 
give  an  outlet  to  so  many  idle,  wretched 
people  as  they  have  in  England,  and  thus 
prevent  the  dangers  that  might  be  feared 
of  them.” 

It  is  evident  that  if  this  surplus  popu- 
lation could  be  transferred  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  both  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonists  would  profit.  One  of 
the  earliest  proposals  was  made  by  Sir 
George  Peckham,  1582.  He  declared 
that  there  were  such  great  numbers 
living  in  penury  and  want  that  they 
might  be  willing  to  “hazard  their  lives 
and  serve  one  year  for  meat,  drinke,  and 
apparell  only  without  wages,  in  hope 
thereby  to  amend  their  estates.”  It  was 
natural  for  men  and  women,  in  order  to 


secure  free  transportation  to  America,  to 
bind  themselves  by  written  contract, 
called  an  indenture,  to  serve  some  indi- 
vidual for  a term  of  years. 

There  were  three  main  classes  of  ser- 
vants. One  who  entered  into  such  a 
contract  with  an  agent,  often  the  ship- 
master, was  called  an  indentured  ser- 
vant. The  shipmaster  reimbursed  him- 
self, on  arrival  in  America,  by  selling  the 
time  of  the  servant  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  second  class  included  the  “redemp- 
tioners,”  or  “free-willers.”  They  signed 
no  contract  beforehand,  but  were  given 
transportation  by  the  shipmaster  with 
the  understanding  that  on  arrival  they 
were  to  have  a few  days  to  indenture 
themselves  to  some  one  to  pay  for  their 
passage.  Failing  this,  the  shipmaster 
could  sell  them  himself.  The  free-wilier 
then  was  at  a great  disadvantage.  He 
had  to  bargain  in  competition  with  many 
others,  and  was  so  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  buyer  or  shipmaster  that  laws  were 
passed  by  several  colonies  limiting  his 
time  of  service  and  defining  his  rights. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  those 
forced  into  servitude,  such  as  convicts, 
felons,  vagrants,  and  dissolute  persons, 
and  those  kidnapped  or  “spirited”  away 
by  the  so-called  “spirits”  or  “crimps.” 
Convicts  were  often  granted  royal  par- 
don on  condition  of  being  transported. 
For  example,  Charles  I.  in  1635  gave 
orders  to  the  sheriff  of  London  to  deliver 
to  Captain  Thomas  Hill  or  Captain 
Richard  Carleton  nine  female  convicts 
for  removal  to  Virginia,  to  be  sold  as  ser- 
vants. At  an  early  date  judges  imposed 
penalties  of  transportation  on  convicted 
criminals  and  others.  Thus  Narcissus 
Luttrell  notes  in  his  diary,  Nov.  17, 
1692,  that  the  magistrates  had  ordered 
on  board  a ship  lying  at  Leith,  bound  for 
Virginia,  fifty  lewd  women  out  of  the 
house  of  correction  and  thirty  others  who 
walked  the  streets  at  night.  An  act  of 
Parliament  in  1718  gave  judges  still 
greater  power  by  allowing  them  to  order 
the  transportation  of  convicts  for  seven 
years,  known  as  “His  Majesty’s  seven- 
year  passengers,”  and,  in  case  the  penal- 
ty for  the  crime  was  death,  for  fourteen 
years.  Those  agreeing  to  transport  con- 
victs could  sell  them  as  servants.  From 
London  prisons,  especially  Newgate  and 
the  Old  Bailey,  large  numbers  were  sent 
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forth,  the  latter  alone  supplying  not  far 
from  10,000  between  1717  and  1775. 
Scharf,  the  historian  of  Maryland,  de- 
clares that  20,000  felons  were  imported 
into  that  colony  before  the  Revolution. 
At  least  nine  of  the  colonies  are  known 
to  have  received  felons  as  servants,  so 
that  the  total  number  sent  was  not  far 
from  50,000.  Lists  of  felons  ordered 
transported  were  often  printed  in  the 
Gentleman* s Magazine;  one  of  May, 
1747,  numbering  887.  Remembering 
this,  perhaps,  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  1769, 
“Sir,  they  are  a race  of  convicts,  and 
ought  to  be  content  with  anything  we 
may  allow  them  short  of  hanging.” 

The  colonists  became  alarmed  as  early 
as  1670.  At  that  date  Virginia  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  con- 
victs. The  preamble  speaks  “of  the 
great  number  of  felons  and  other  des- 
perate villains  sent  hither  from  the 
several  prisons  of  England.”  Later, 
communications  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  show  great  indignation.  One 
writer  speaks  of  the  practice  as  a “vile 
importation”  and  comments  particu- 
larly on  the  bad  moral  effects  of  such 
persons.  Even  at  an  earlier  date  Lord 
Bacon  had  commented  on  the  injustice 
and  fallacy  of  this  policy  as  follows:  “It 
is  a shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to 
take  the  scum  of  people  and  wicked,  con- 
demned men  to  be  the  people  with  whom 
you  plant.”  And  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  of  British  au- 
thorities that  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  convicts,  asked  whether  Americans  for 
the  same  reason  would  be  justified  in 
sending  their  rattlesnakes  to  England! 
For  a brief  period  Great  Britain  listened 
to  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  con- 
firmed the  Virginia  Act  of  1670,  and  made 
it  apply  to  other  colonies.  But  in  1718 
Parliament  in  effect  repealed  it  by  the 
act  of  that  date  mentioned  above,  and 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
victs were  a never-failing  source  of  sup- 
ply for  white  servants.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  has  been  suggested  that  American 
genealogists  in  search  of  missing  data  to 
complete  their  family  tree  would  find  a 
rich  mine  of  unexplored  material  in  the 
archives  of  Newgate  and  Old  Bailey,  the 
latter  filling  one  hundred  and  ten  manu- 
script volumes! 

The  reasons  for  sending  so  many  con- 
vex. CXXVII. — No.  701.-98 


victs  were  several.  It  is  obvious  why 
Great  Britain  was  particularly  anxious 
to  rid  herself  of  this  class  of  her  popula- 
tion. Criminals  were  not  only  unpro- 
ductive, but  entailed  a great  expense 
on  the  country.  Economists  urged  their 
transportation,  while  others  argued  that 
in  a new  country  many  criminals  would 
forsake  their  old  habits  and  become  good 
citizens.  Some  of  the  colonists  were  cer- 
tainly not  averse  to  convicts  as  servants, 
since  their  term  of  service  was  longer. 
The  committee  of  trade  for  New  York 
even  petitioned  the  authorities,  1693,  to 
send  them  all  the  prisoners  who  were  to 
be  transported  from  Newgate.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  word  felon 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies conveyed  a different  meaning  from 
that  at  present.  The  penal  code  of 
England  in  1600  provided  a death  pen- 
alty for  four  hundred  offenses,  many 
of  which  were  of  a trivial  nature,  and 
even  just  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Blackstone  states  that  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  capital  crimes. 
Thus  many  persons  called  “felons” 
were  less  objectionable  as  servants  than 
might  be  supposed,  and  there  was  good 
reason  to  expect  that  a number  would 
become  respectable  when  transported. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sources 
of  supply  was  kidnapping.  The  profits 
gained  by  such  practices  were  so  ^reat 
that  this  developed  as  a regular  business 
in  London  and  seaport  towns  like  Bris- 
tol. “Spirits”  would  pounce  on  all 
classes  of  persons  and  entice  them  on 
board  ships  bound  for  the  colonies,  and 
even  children  were  induced  to  go  by 
offers  of  sweetmeats.  The  county  court 
records  of  Middlesex  give  evidence  of 
this  practice.  A record  for  Nov.  7,  1655, 
states  that  Dorothy  Perkins  accuses 
Christian  Chacrett,  alias  Sacrett,  “ for  a 
Spirit,  one  that  taketh  upp  men  and 
women  and  children  and  sells  them  on  a 
shipp  to  bee  conveyed  beyond  the  sea, 
having  entised  and  inveagled  one  Ed- 
ward Furnifull  and  Anne  his  wife  w’ith 
her  infant  to  the  waterside  and  put  them 
aboard  the  shipp  called  The  Planter  to 
be  conveyed  to  Virginia.”  Parliament 
passed  an  act  in  1671  providing  a death 
penalty  for  this  crime. 

Analogous  to  the  spirits  were  the 
“newlanders,”  or  “soul-sellers.”  The 
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£reat  German  immigration  to  America 
in  the  eighteenth  century  developed  this 
class  of  agents,  who  traveled  up  and  down 
the  Rhine  valley,  persuading  peasants  to 
sell  their  belongings  and  migrate  to 
the  colonies.  They  pretended  that  they 
were  rich  merchants  from  Philadelphia, 
dressed  in  costly  clothes,  and  w'ore  wigs 
and  ruffles.  They  would  seek  acquaint- 
ance with  a merchant  in  Holland  and 
agree  with  him  upon  a sum  for  every 
person  persuaded  to  remove.  They 
described  Pennsylvania  as  a land  of 
Eiysian  fields  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  where  gold  and  silver  could  be 
picked  up  on  the  hills,  and  servants 
could  become  independent  and  live  like 
noblemen.  The  simple  German  peasant 
would  often  sell  his  belongings  and  trust 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  soul-seller. 
Many  were  forced  to  become  servants  by 
indenture,  because  the  excessive  charges 
imposed  for  transportation  from  the 
Rhine  valley  to  the  port  of  departure 
used  up  their  small  capital. 

The  voyage  over  often  repeated  the 
horrors  of  the  famous  “middle  passage” 
of  slavery  fame.  An  average  cargo  was 
three  hundred,  but  the  shipmaster,  for 
greater  profit,  would  sometimes  crowd  as 
many  as  six  hundred  into  a small  vessel. 
Picture  to  yourself  several  hundred  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  with  only  six  feet  by  two 
allotted  between  - decks  for  one  adult 
person,  with  no  privacy  whatever,  wear- 
ing the  same  clothing  for  the  whole  voy- 
age— from  four  weeks  to  four  months 
or  even  more — and  often  lying  flat  for 
whole  days  at  a time  when  the  ship  was 
tossed  by  terrific  storms.  Imagine  the 
vile  atmosphere  in  an  unventilated  space 
containing  hundreds  of  people,  many  ill 
with  all  manner  of  contagious  diseases, 
living  and  dead  side  by  side,  without 
medical  attendance,  moaning  and  shriek- 
ing, praying  and  crying,  and  perhaps 
crazed  by  famine  and  thirst.  John 
Harrower,  an  indentured  servant,  de- 
scribing in  his  diary  a scene  between- 
decks  during  a storm,  says,  “There 
was  some  sleeping,  some  darning,  some 
blasting  their  leggs  and  thighs,  some 
their  liver,  lungs,  lights,  and  eyes,  and 
for  to  make  the  scene  the  odder, 
some  curs’d  Father,  Mother,  Sister, 
Brother.”  When  food  ran  short  it  was 
doled  out  at  the  rate  of  three  ounces 


of  bread  a day.  Mittelberger,  an  eye- 
witness, says  that  spoiled  biscuit  were 
given  the  passengers,  “dirty  and  full  of 
red  worms  and  spiders’  nests.”  When 
such  vile  stuff  called  food  was  lacking, 
rats  and  mice  were  eaten. 

The  mortality  under  such  circum- 
stances was  tremendous,  sometimes  more 
than  half  of  the  passengers  dying  of 
hunger  and  privation.  Children  from 
one  to  seven  rarely  survived.  Mittel- 
berger says  he  saw  thirty-two  little 
children  thrown  into  the  ocean  during 
one  voyage.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  a safe,  short  passage  of 
thirty  days  was  not  uncommon.  Still, 
conditions  were  so  terrible  that  several 
colonies  passed  laws  regulating  food,  the 
number  of  passengers  to  be  carried,  and 
care  of  the  sick.  Philadelphia  and  other 
ports  were  exposed  to  constant  dangers 
from  contagious  diseases.  Sickness  con- 
tinued after  landing,  so  that  much  legis- 
lation was  necessary  respecting  quar- 
antine, inspection  of  vessels,  and  the 
building  of  pest-houses. 

When  the  vessel  finally  made  her  port, 
no  one  was  permitted  to  leave  unless  the 
passage  had  been  paid  for.  The  sick  and 
old  always  fared  worst,  the  very  ones 
whose  misery  ought  to  have  been  re- 
lieved first.  Parents  were  forced  to  sell 
their  children  to  service,  perhaps  never 
to  see  them  again.  Husband  and  wife 
were  often  separated.  Children  under 
five  were  sometimes  given  away  to 
serve  until  they  were  twenty-one.  “ Soul- 
drivers”  would  purchase  fifty  or  more 
servants  from  the  captain  of  one  of  these 
ships,  and  drive  them  through  the  coun- 
try like  a drove  of  cattle,  offering  them 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  They 
were  protected  in  part,  however,  first  by 
their  indenture,  which  specified  the  term 
of  service,  lodging,  food,  and  apparel; 
and,  second,  by  “freedom  dues,”  which 
were  provided  for  by  law,  and  included 
such  things  as  clothing,  com,  a gun, 
and  sometimes  a fifty -acre  tract  of 
land. 

Most  of  the  servants  were  unskilled 
laborers,  though  many  artisans  and 
some  in  the  professions  bound  them- 
selves to  service.  The  following  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Virginia  Gazette  for 
March  28, 1771,  will  give  one  an  idea  of 
their  occupation. 
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A FORGOTTEN  SLAVERY  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS 


Just  arrived  at  Leedstown,  the 

Ship  Justitia,  with  about  one  Hundred 
Healthy  Servants. 

Men,  Women  and  Boys,  among  which  are 
many  Tradesmen  — viz.  Blacksmiths,  Shoe- 
makers, Tailors,  House  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  A Cooper,  a Bricklayer  and  Plaister- 
er,  a Painter,  a Watchmaker  and  Glaizer, 
several  Silversmiths,  Weavers,  a Jeweler,  and 
many  others.  The  Sale  will  Commence  on 
Tuesday,  the  2d  of  April,  at  Leeds  Town  on 
Rappahannock  River.  A Reasonable  Credit 
will  be  allowed,  giving  Bond  with  Approved 
Security  to 

Thomas  Hodge. 

The  advertisements  for  runaway  ser- 
vants are  numerous,  give  descriptions 
of  their  appearance  and  dress,  mention 
little  peculiarities,  and  bring  before  us 
vividly  the  personality  of  these  servants. 
Richard  Kinnersley,  an  English  servant- 
man,  had  “a  pretty  long  visage  of  a 
lightish  complexion,  ana  thin -flaxen 
hair;  his  eye  tooth  sticks  out  over  his 
lower  teeth  in  a very  remarkable  man- 
ner." James  Murphy,  an  Irish  servant- 
schoolmaster,  was  “somewhat  long  vis- 
aged,  with  sharp  nose,  much  pitted  with 
the  small  pox,  flaxen  hair,  reddish  beard, 
sometimes  ties  his  hair  behind  with  a 
string,  a very  proud  fellow,  loves  drink 
and  when  drunk  is  very  impudent  and 
talkative,  pretends  much,  and  knows 
little,  was  sometime  in  the  French  ser- 
vice and  can  talk  French.”  Then  there 
was  the  fat  pock-broken  tailor  with  a 
“hard  look,”  the  carpenter  who  wore  his 
own  black  hair,  the  convict  servant- 
woman  who  could  knit  and  spin,  the 
shoemaker  and  fiddler  who  “loves  to  be 
at  frolicks  and  taverns  and  is  apt  to  get 
in  liquor  and  when  so  is  subject  to  fits.” 

The  variety  of  dress  was  astonishing. 
We  read  of  cinnamon  - colored  vests, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow  coats,  with 
brass  buttons,  and  breeches  with  silk 
puffs.  Shoes  were  of  all  styles,  square- 
toed  and  peeked -toed,  with  buckles 
and  without.  An  Irish  runaway  servant- 
man,  Daniel  Macdonald,  had  “a  double- 
breasted  cape-coat,  with  white  metal 
buttons,  a little  flowered  on  the  top,  an 
ozenbrigs  shirt,  tow-linen  trousers,  and 
an  old  jacket  of  a bluish  color,  good 
shoes,  and  large  white  buckles,  had  no 
stockings  except  he  stole  them.” 

The  general  character  of  the  servants 
varied  in  different  colonies  according  to 


the  class  from  which  they  came.  Of 
course,  not  much  could  be  expected  of 
the  criminal  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  honest  artisans  and  German 
peasants,  seeking  a new  home  for  wife 
and  children.  The  runaway  servants 
represented  the  worst  element,  and  fre- 
quently had  stolen  horses,  clothing,  or 
silver.  One  was  described  as  “so  pro- 
digious a Iyer  that  if  observed  he  may 
easily  be  discovered.”  A tract  published 
in  London  in  1708,  entitled  “The  Sot 
Weed  Factor  or  a Voyage  to  Maryland,” 
is  a poem  by  a tobacco  agent,  Ebenezer 
Cook,  describing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ruder  elements  of  Maryland 
society  at  this  date.  In  picturing  a 
coarse  group  of  female  servants  who  had 
gathered  about  the  fireside  to  play 
games,  he  says: 

“To  fire-side  I did  repair; 

Near  which  a jolly  Female  Crew, 

Were  deep  engag’d  at  Lanctre-Looe; 

In  Night-rails  white,  with  dirty  Mein, 

Such  Sights  are  scarce  in  England  seen; 

I thought  them  first  some  Witches  bent. 

On  Black  Designs  in  dire  Convent. 


“We  scarce  had  play’d  a Round  about. 

But  that  these  Indian  Foes  fell  out.- 
D — m you,  says  one,  tho’  now  so  brave, 

I knew  you  late  a Four-Years  Slave; 
What  if  for  Planter’s  Wife  you  go, 

Nature  designed  you  for  the  Hoe.” 

The  main  work  of  the  servant  was  to 
clear  the  land  and  cultivate  the  crop, 
though  artisans,  ofcour.se,  worked  at  their 
trades.  Boucher  asserts  that  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  employed  as  schoolmas- 
ters in  Maryland  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution were  either  indentured  servants 
or  convicts.  A letter  from  Washington’s 
overseer  complains  of  the  fact  that  his 
servants  were  difficult  to  manage  be- 
cause of  a liking  for  liquor.  The  “Sot 
Weed  Factor”  makes  one  of  the  female 
servants  “who  passed  for  a chamber 
maid”  speak  thus: 

“In  better  Times,  e’er  to  this  Land 
I was  unhappily  Trapann’d; 

Perchance  as  well  I did  appear, 

As  any  Lord  or  Lady  here, 

Not  then  a Slave  for  twice  two  Year. 

Mv  cloaths  were  fashonably  new. 

Nor  were  my  Shifts  of  Linnen  Blue; 

But  things  are  changed,  now  at  the  Hoe, 
I daily  work,  and  Barefoot  go, 
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In  weeding  Corn  or  feeding  Swine, 

I spend  my  melancholy  Time. 

Kidnap’d  and  Fool’d,  I thither  fled, 

To  Shun  a hated  Nuptial  Bed, 

And  to  my  cost  already  find, 

Worse  Plagues  than  those  I left  behind.” 

Interesting  phases  of  the  institution  of 
white  servitude  appear  in  the  laws  regu- 
lating their  status.  Unlike  the  slave,  the 
white  servant  could  bring  suit  for  jus- 
tice. The  court  could  order  his  freedom 
or  lessen  his  term  of  service.  It  could 
require  the  master  to  provide  the  servant 
with  medical  attendance,  see  that  free- 
dom dues  were  paid,  and  that  he  had 
sufficient  food  and  clothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  time  belonged  to  his 
master,  and  severe  work  could  be  ex- 
acted. His  privileges  and  freedom  of 
movement  were  restricted.  He  could 
not  absent  himself  from  his  master  with- 
out permission.  He  could  be  whipped 
for  disobedience.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  buy  or  sell  anything  without  leave. 
Tavern-keepers  could  not  entertain  him 
or  sell  him  liquor.  He  could  neither 
marry  without  his  master’s  consent,  nor 
could  he  vote  or  hold  office,  but  he  could 
be  sold  or  seized  to  satisfy  an  outstand- 
ing debt. 

The  treatment  and  condition  of  ser- 
vants varied  widely  in  different  colonies 
and  at  different  periods,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  character  of 
the  servant  and  the  master.  In  general, 
their  treatment  was  better  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  colonies  than  in  the 
Southern.  Harrowing  tales  of  cruelty 
and  abuse  of  white  servants  are  com- 
mon, but  the  same  kind  of  treatment  was 
meted  out  to  servants  in  England  dur- 
ing this  period.  In  the  court  records  of 
Middlesex  County,  England,  1673,  we 
find  that  Thomas  Tooner  was  cited  to 
answer  to  the  charge  of  inhumanly 
beating  his  female  servant  with  knotted 
whip-cords,  so  that  “the  poor  servant  is 
a lamentable  spectacle  to  behold.”  The 
lash  wTas  likewise  the  usual  mode  of  cor- 
rection in  the  colonies.  Eddis,  writing 
in  1769-77,  declares  that  servants  in 
Maryland  groaned  beneath  a worse  than 
Egyptian  bondage.  Runaway  servants 
were  severely  punished,  and  elaborate 
laws  were  passed  to  secure  their  ar- 
rest and  punish  all  who  aided  them  to 
freedom. 


Some  perplexing  moral  problems  were 
caused  by  white  servants.  The  question 
of  intermarriage  between  servant  and 
slave  arose,  as  well  as  that  of  re- 
straining looser  relations  between  these 
classes.  Nearly  all  the  colonies  were 
forced  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  such  rela- 
tions between  servants,  between  free  men 
and  servants,  and  between  negro  slaves 
and  servants.  A great  increase  of  il- 
legitimate mulatto  children  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  one  evidence  of  low 
moral  standards.  In  Virginia  the  parish 
vestry  books  record  large  sums  expended 
for  the  support  of  such  children.  Laws 
were  passed  to  prevent  intermarriage  of 
black  and  white.  For  example,  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Virginia  Act  of  1691  states 
that  it  was  enacted  “for  the  prevention 
of  that  abominable  and  spurious  mixture 
w7hich  hereafter  may  increase  in  this  do- 
minion as  well  by  negroes  intermarrying 
with  English  or  other  white  women  as 
by  their  unlawful  intercourse  with  one 
another.”  A Maryland  act  provided 
that  the  children  of  a servant-woman  re- 
sulting from  intermarriage  with  a negro 
slave  should  be  slaves  to  her  master  for 
life.  But  since  unprincipled  masters 
urged  the  marriage  of  their  servant- 
women  to  slaves,  the  law  was  repealed. 
Nevertheless,  miscegenation  continued. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  economic  sig- 
nificance of  the  white  servant  was  very 
important.  Benjamin  Franklin  said  in 
1759,  “The  labor  of  the  plantations  is 
performed  chiefly  by  indentured  ser- 
vants brought  from  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  Germany,  because  the  high 
price  it  bears  cannot  be  performed  in  any 
other  way.”  Free  labor  on  a wage  sys- 
tem was  impossible,  because  of  both 
high  wages  and  scarcity  of  labor.  Few 
would  work  for  hire  when  land  could  be 
had  for  almost  nothing.  The  certainty 
of  supply,  the  power  of  control,  its  econ- 
omy, and  the  large  profits  resulting,  made 
the  system  superior  to  other  forms  until 
the  negro  slave  was  imported  on  a large 
scale.  John  Pory,  of  Virginia,  wrote  in 
1619  that  “one  man  by  the  means  of  six 
servants  hath  cleared  at  one  crop  [to- 
bacco] a thousand  pounds  English  . . • 
our  principal  wealth  consisteth  of  ser- 
vants.” 

Socially  the  white  servant  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  helping  to  build  up  a 
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landed  aristocracy  in  the  South,  because 
he  made  possible  the  cultivation  of  ex- 
tensive areas  of  land.  But  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  he  became  a free  citizen 
and  owner  of  a small  estate.  Thus  was 
developed  a yeoman  class,  a much- 
needed  democratic  element  in  the  South- 
ern colonies,  while  at  the  same  time 
settlers  were  secured  for  the  back-lands, 
where  they  were  needed  to  protect  the 
frontier.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not 
form  a distinct  class  after  becoming 
freedmen.  Some  were  doubtless  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  “ poor  white  trash  ” of  the 
South,  but  it  is  likely  that  environment 
rather  than  birth  was  the  main  factor  in 
producing  this  class.  While  compara- 
tively few  rose  to  prominence,  yet  there 
are  some  notable  examples  to  the  con- 
trary. Two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  George  Taylor  and  Math- 
ew Thornton;  Charles  Thompson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress; 
and  General  Sullivan,  of  Revolutionary 
War  fame,  had  all  been  white  servants. 


It  is  certain  also  that  many  became  suc- 
cessful planters,  and  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority respectable  and  desirable  citizens. 

On  the  whole,  the  effects  of  the  insti- 
tution were  beneficial.  Great  Britain 
was  relieved  of  her  undesirable 'citizens; 
many  German  peasants  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  better  their  condition; 
the  colonies  were  supplied  with  laborers 
for  the  rougher  work,  and  servant-arti- 
sans supplied  wants  impossible  to  meet 
in  any  other  way.  That  the  white  ser- 
vant was  useful,  even  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  seen  by  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers continued  to  come  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  institution  existed  until  1831. 
By  that  time  various  causes  were  leading 
to  its  abolition.  Opposition  developed 
in  Europe  because  of  the  drain  of  the 
labor  supply  to  America.  In  the  South 
the  negro  slave  had  tended  to  supplant 
the  white  servant,  while  in  the  North 
labor-saving  machinery  was  doing  so 
much  of  his  work  that  he  was  no  longer 
needed. 


By  the  Curb 

BY  JAMES  STEPHENS 


THERE  was  a sparrow  in  the  street, 
And  he  was  not  a bit  afraid; 

He  flew  between  a horse’s  feet. 

And  ate  his  supper  undismayed: 

I think  the  horse  knew  very  well 
The  bird  came  for  the  grains  that  fell. 

For  his  eye  was  looking  down, 

And  he  danced  the  com  about 
In  his  nose-bag,  till  the  brown 
Grains  of  corn  were  tumbled  out; 
And  I fancy  that  he  said, 

“ Eat  it  up,  young  Speckle-Head.” 

The  driver  soon  came  back  again, 

And  he  climbed  into  the  dray; 

Then  he  tightened  up  the  rein, 

And  the  sparrow  hopped  away; 

But  when  the  horse’s  ribs  were  hit, 
The  sparrow  didn’t  care  a bit. 
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A Change  of  Masters 

BY  PEARCE  BAILEY  :4 


MICHAEUS  was  be- 
jmffited  flown  Fifth 

j&jj  I'  : \ tbe  fogy  ,\: 

L J \ '.  * • is*  tittle  limousine,  swung 


4?rit  they  were  pocketed  by  the  crippled 
yardfomL  and  tfovehicies  moving  past 
were  too  jeaknidy  closed  up  to  be 

srilOj  Attgr  several  minuter 

:$Dri&tfess,  juffiittg  delay,  he  w as  free 
Fp|T)Vsecait4  Street,  but  rhen 
vtheJriber  ears had  seat rered-  His  itm- 

va Is  as  trucks  carriages  crossed  the-  i«  swift  pursim,  dodged  in  and  m 
Avenue  or  melted  in  the  stream  of  HriJ.lme  at,  rimes  for  vurdi-  overt>x>fc  a 


• I tl  h ,* a vy  ry  n ni ng-geyt, ;' 
moved  fork's  ;\S  . gently  with  the  &oiirliri 
bound  June,  which,  was  cheeked  at  ioterv 


traffic:,.  He  *,u  in  a comer,  te 
and  introspective,  with  arte  elbow 
half  out  of  the  open  window,  for  al- 
though it  was  January;,  the  ^ftemuon 
was  very  warm.  During  3 momentary 
gap  in  the  compact  procession  a vetlow 
taxicab,  Uurichyd  by  an  ambitious 
driver,  shot  in  abreast  rif  him,  grazing 
his  mud -guards  and,  squeaking,  stopped 
short  as  the  whole  line  halted  obedient 
to  the  blue  petjossus  at  Forty-second 
Street.  It  carried  a woman  with  black 
eyes,  who  suggested  youth  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  its  inexpericnce.  She 
wore  a fur-trinvmcd  cloak,  apd  black 
hat  with  white  feather  curling  down 
one  side,  and  this  bather  ‘trembled  when 
she  saw  Michaeiis  so  close  to  her;  but, 
pressing  her  lips  together,  she  leant d 
across  the  short  space  which  separated 
her  from  him,  and  touched  his  arm 
with  alitrk  a.ir  of  ownership,  It  was  the 
free  act  of  a mmnenr,  quickly  yndyd.  and 
before-  he  fully  rook  bet  m she  was 
drifting  away  from  him;  for  a trilling 
whistle  bad  pierced  the  mist,  gears 
were  clanking  everywhere;  and  all  cars 
Hut  his  and  a huge  IjnwUsitie  ahead  of 
hi;  one  df  Whose  tirexfod  cxpUided  with 
;>  pistol-shot  report,  were  niovmg  south. 

Leaning  out  of  frit-  wiptfovy,  In-  cried; 
..v. Sylvia  j Sylvirt  !r*  but  the  yellow  t hxkab,  . 
liky  a log  ip  the  strygrm  drew'  :ri,b;.nt- 
lessfy  away,  as  she  stood;  dim  in  rfo 
growing  datknesr.  tutniog  and  looking 
back,  way  jpg folf  reluctantly;  he  heard, 
her  cafl,  “ iSoy  sJ/iyn  i'k&t?/  de  rm%” 
and  she  AVas  gorre. 

He  motioned  his  driver  excitedly. 


. eSc  haiic  ■ Bur  .the,  -t»xM 
swallowed  up  by  the  great  city,  anti 
at  the  FarrSEut  JDrinriument  he  canceled 
a visit  fo  bfmth  Street  from  his  day* 
book,  ru roed,  arid  went  slowly  u p town 
again,  still  iedphtog  from  both  wind- 
dows. 

Sylvia  Date!  It  was  fifteen  yean 
ago  that  he  saw  her  last,  like  a speck 
On  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer,  with 
her  ''"swarthy  man''  towering  river  her. 
She  must  have  a master,  she  always 
used  to  say,  arid  had  hit  on  this  Ru- 
nratfon  prince just -.-as  Alichac-ljs  linished 
his  year  of  beirig  a peed  Vv  student  in 
Vtcriria.  Her  last  fluttering  gnod-bi , 
as  the  .great.  yes^l'-’'yrirp<!d..  from  tfet 
pien  scetiied  to'  earty  to  him  a .rep roach 
and  3 promise,  but  as  they  had  fork 
agreed  that  everything  should  stop  then 
and  there,  he  had  not  heard  dtetyily 
from  her  since,  except  perhaps  once,  fry* 
years  ago,  when  a postal  card  from  rim 
of  the  cafes  that  brighten  the  rivet  ri 
Budapest  came;  to, Liny  hearing  the  strigb' 
line-.  " Bern  t:h-Un  < has  sc  dc  nice.”  He  had 
nor  been  sure  that  it  was  in  her  hand- 
writing. But  trow  she  yyae  here  in  the 
same  place  with  him;  free;  • perhaps; 
anyway,  pl^rily  ^iriviririg  'flashed 

over  hrm — she  nrusf  have  been  heforr- 
: After  y ears  of  observation  in  stifling 
dispensaries  .packed  with  those  -ill  and 
those-  whri  .DtJCted  themselves  so,  oi 
leading Jri  Hfofirories  what  trace  tb< 
riuerosynpe  cap  show  of  the  real  rea- 
son w hy  r lungs  go  wrong,  of  analysis  id 
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(Undirected  human  motives  which  create 
the  half  of  all  disease,  he  had  finally 
won  out,  as  far  as  his  profession  was 
concerned.  He  was  established  and  even 
sought  for  in  those  disorders  where 
self-consciousness  betrays  itself,  and 
where  ugly  spots  in  character  may  be 
washed  away  by  a properly  directed 
stream  of  interest.  He  had  learned 
the  way  to  make  fluttering  hearts  march 
evenly,  and  to  put  neurotic  women  on 
their  feet  without  sacrificing  the  ap- 
proval of  their  husbands,  by  methods 
made  public  in  his  book  on  Relapsing 
Perionalities,  which  was  in  its  third 
edition  and  had  been  translated  into 
French.  But  he  had  never  ceased  to 
think  of  Sylvia  Dare,  and  she  had  found 
him,  after  all  these  years,  distinguished, 
somber,  and  impersonal,  still  brooding 
on  the  blunder  of  his  life  in  letting  her, 
who  had  so  much  to  give  and  who  gave 
so  generously,  escape  him. 

Her  home  had  never  been  in  New 
York,  and  thinking  of  the  quickest  way 
to  get  news  of  her,  Dangerfield  occurred 
to  him. 

Dangerfield,  just  back  from  three 
years  at  the  French  embassy,  fleckless 
at  6 p.m.,  true  test  of  the  man  of 
leisure,  was  in  the  club’s  big  foyer, 
drinking  a long  glass  of  apple  brandy. 
He  was  bubbling  over  with  reawakened 
patriotism,  and  it  took  Michaelis  several 
minutes  to  get  him  on  to  Continental 
topics.  But  he  was  led  there  finally. 

“Whom  do  you  suppose  I saw  last 
month  in  Paris?”  he  said.  “The  Prin- 
cess Marinesco — you  know,  Sylvia  Dare; 
ou  remember  that  little  forceful  way  of 
ers.  Poor  Sylvia ! She  found  her  mas- 
ter. The  fellow  was  a brute,  like  most 
of  those  royalized  Rumanians.  Let’s 
see,  how  long  has  she  been  gone?  Fif- 
teen years?  Gad!  time  flies!  She 
doesn’t  look  it.  She  hasn’t  turned  a 
hair.  She  might  have,  for  they  say  the 
prince  pulled  her  about  the  house  by 
it  before  he  finished.  His  valet  shot 
him,  finally.  ‘Self-defense,’  the  valet 
said.  They  hung  him,  anyway.” 

That  was  all  Dangerfield  knew,  and 
as  the  dub  was  filling  up  with  cocktail- 
drinkers,  Michaelis  left  it,  forgot  his 
car,  and  walked  home  through  the  misty 
night.  Fifth  Avenue,  almost  stripped 
now  of  its  panting  engines,  stretched 


silently  before  him,  dim  and  glistening, 
lined  with  a double  row  of  violet  lights, 
the  farthest  floating  in  the  air  like  twin 
balloons.  Soon  he  was  at  the  spot  where 
she  had  called  to  him  an  hour  before, 
with  the  well  - remembered  quickness 
and  defiance,  and,  as  always,  lurking 
behind  them  a whispered  promise  of 
surrender.  He  was  bound  for  the  eve- 
ning by  professional  obligations  he  could 
not  shirk,  but  which  he  met  mechani- 
cally, saved  from  error  only  by  a long 
habit  of  being  right.  Through  a dreary 
interview  over  a wheezing  millionaire, 
at  which  the  physician  who  called 
him  in  consultation  did  the  talking, 
and  through  a three-hour  meeting  of 
a medical  society,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided by  the  ill-luck  of  being  its  vice- 
president,  he  kept  picturing  to  himself 
what  his  life  might  have  been  with  her 
warm  sympathy;  and  imagining,  with 
her  vigorous  personality  to  fire  his  en- 
ergies, a far  different  success  from  the 
material  one  he  had. 

The  next  morning  a hand-delivered 
letter,  topping  the  pile  that  awaited 
him,  did  away  with  his  plans  for  finding 
her.  “Dear  Carl,”  it  ran,  “I  need  you 
sorely.  Come  to  me.  Till  then  I am 
here — and  yours,  Sylvia.” 

He  had  read  it  twice,  standing  up, 
before  he  called  his  assistant,  Lynnhart, 
an  intense  young  man  with  round  shoul- 
ders and  deep-set  eyes. 

“Busy  day,  Doctor,”  Lynnhart  said, 
holding  out  the  appointment  card. 

“Can’t  see  anyone,”  Michaelis  jerked 
out.  Lynnhart  looked  at  him  sidewise. 
“Let  me  see,”  Michaelis  muttered, 
scanning  the  lined  paper.  “Schenck? 
Tell  him  the  solution  isn’t  ready.  Mrs. 
Gildersleeve — that  awful  woman — tele- 
phone her  I am  sick — out  of  town — 
anything.  I’ll  see  Watrous  for  two  min- 
utes. Mrs.  Sniffens — oh!  you  see  her, 
Lynn.” 

He  did  away  with  all  of  them  and 
half  a dozen  others,  and  in  a few  minutes 
was  humming  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  her 
hotel,  through  a sparkling  atmosphere, 
for  the  hopeless  fog  of  the  day  before 
had  vanished. 

At  the  open  door  of  her  little  salon 
he  stood  for  a moment,  wavering, 
powerless,  paying  the  penalty  of  years 
of  repression,  w7hile  she,  gasping  his 
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name,  pushing  aside  her  breakfast-table, 
came  running  to  him.  He  met  her 
half-way  and  caught  her  wrists,  pulling 
them  to  his  sides,  looking  down  into 
her  face. 

“Sylvia,”  he  whispered,  “the  same 
Sylvia,  and  free  again,  thank  God.” 

She  trembled  and  ceased  smiling. 
“The  prince  is  dead,”  she  said.  This 
from  her  lips  Bred  him  still  further, 
and  tightening  his  grasp,  he  drew  her 
toward  him,  but  she  was  in  a different 
mood  and  turned  away,  shaking  her 
head. 

“No,  no — not  now,”  she  said;  “there 
is  something  else  first — something  dif- 
ferent. Oh,  my  dear,  why  should  some- 
thing always  come  between  us?” 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand  at 
first,  and  tried  to  put  his  arm  around 
her,  but  she  freed  herself  and  put  her 
black  - bordered  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  leaving  him  nonplussed,  uncertain, 
till  she  turned,  metamorphosed,  smiling 
again,  the  handkerchief  crumpled  in  her 
hand. 

“Oh,  come,”  she  said,  “truce — for  a 
moment,  anyway,”  and  led  him  playfully 
to  a chair  beside  a divan  into  which 
she  nestled.  She  launched  a battery  of 
questions  at  him,  about  his  friends,  his 
way  of  living,  his  daily  routine.  She 
knew  pages  of  Relapsing  Personalities 
by  heart,  and  had  heard  of  many  of 
his  famous  cures.  He  did  not  try  to 
keep  up  with  her,  feeling  his  way,  wor- 
ried, the  lover  lost  in  the  physician  who 
could  not  help  speculating  as  to  why 
she  was  so  restless,  so  ill  at  ease,  with 
fingers  interwining  and  strong  limbs 
never  still  under  her  morning  gown. 

“But  why  so  nervous?”  he  asked  at 
last,  quieting  her  ring  hand  which  had 
no  rings  on  it.  “It  surely  isn’t  that — 
I can’t  flatter  myself?” 

“Flatter  yourself?”  she  interrupted. 
“ How  could  I flatter  a career  like  yours, 
a great  name  like  yours — ” 

“What  there  is  of  it  you  have  done!” 

“I  have  done?  I?  Why,  what  do 
you  mean?” 

“I  mean,”  he  said,  leaning  over  her, 
“ that  what  there  is  of  good  in  me  is  you, 
that  my  work  is  really  yours;  without 
your  image,  without  the  memory  of  your 
free  spirit  breathing  life  into  it — I 
mean,  Sylvia — ” 


He  stopped  short  in  alarm,  feeling 
instinctively  for  her  pulse — for  she 
had  sunk  back  in  the  pillows,  pale, 
shrunken,  her  hand  clutching  her  heart. 

“Quick!”  she  gasped,  her  breathing 
labored,  “my  medicine — in  the  nap- 
kin— with  the  hypodermic  syringe — 
two  pellets.  Don’t  stop  to  boil  the 
water.” 

Without  questioning,  he  went  as  she 
directed,  shook  two  tiny  pellets  from  a 
glass  cylinder  into  a spoon,  melted 
them  and  drew  the  solution  up  into 
a small  transparent  syringe.  In  less 
than  a minute  he  was  back  again  and 
deftly  forced  the  shining  hypodermic 
needle  into  the  arm  which  lay  bared 
for  him.  The  effect  was  magical.  She 
made  a low  sound  of  satisfaction,  threw 
her  head  on  her  arm  like  a child  going 
to  sleep,  while  her  lips  glistened  red 
again,  a faint  flush  tingeing  her  pallor. 
Michaelis  waited  until  her  restlessness 
had  quieted  and  her  breathing  had  be- 
come regular,  and  then,  putting  up 
his  watch,  went  over  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  pulling  his  mustache,  his  fore- 
head wrinkled.  He  picked  up  the  little 
vial,  turned  it  to  the  light,  studied  its 
finely  printed  label,  and  looked  sharply 
over  toward  the  divan.  She  was  watch- 
ing him  lazily,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
and  seeing  the  question  in  his  face, 
nodded  yes  to  it. 

“How  long  have  you  been  taking  it?” 

She  beckoned  him  to  the  divan  beside 
her,  but  he  moved  reluctantly,  and 
chose  the  chair,  embarrassed  and  ill  at 
ease,  like  a man  controlled  by  some- 
thing beyond  himself. 

“It  did  not  begin  until  years  after  I 
was  married.  Oh,  years  and  years! 
It  was  only  four  years  ago.  What  I 
went  through  before — but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  This  began  it.” 

She  held  out  her  left  arm,  which  was 
crooked  just  above  the  wrist.  “You 
see,  it  never  got  quite  straight  again. 
As  he  had  been  drinking,  it  took  some 
time  to  get  a doctor,  and  even  after  it 
was  set  the  pain  was  so  terrific  the 
doctor  gave  me  an  injection.  Of  course, 
he  repeated  it,  and — and  so  the  wretched 
thing  went  on.” 

“But  you  must  have  known,”  Mi- 
chaelis said,  like  a parent  reproving  a 
wayward  child. 
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“ I didn’t  at  first.  Once,  after  a week 
or  so,  I asked  him  if  so  much  morphine 
wasn’t  dangerous.  ‘Not  in  surgery,* 
he  laughed.  ‘We  use  it  all  we  like.” 
He  was  an  ancien  interne  des  hopitaux, 
straight  as  a string,  and  I trusted  him. 
Oh,  Carl,  you  know  the  rest  of  it.” 

But  he  was  now  distant,  formal,  im- 
personal, trying  to  be  the  critical  cli- 
nician who  must  find  the  right  way 
and  point  it,  even  when  it  leads  away 
from  him. 

This  dismayed  her,  and,  leaning 
toward  him,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
his  knees,  the  wide  sleeves  of  her  gown 
touching  the  floor.  He  patted  her 
shoulders,  soothed  her,  and  then  gently 
released  himself,  urging  her  to  tell  him 
everything. 

So  she  continued:  “The  young  doc- 
tor came  so  often  the  prince  became 
unreasonable,  insane  (you  know  what 
drinking  men  are),  jealous,  and  forbade 
him  the  house.  That  was  when  it  really 
began,  for  then  I got  my  own  outfit — 
Oh,  must  I go  on  ? You  know  the  story — 
every  doctor  knows  it.” 

It  was  the  same  old  story,  morphine, 
comforter,  then  friend,  until  it  changes 
to  the  brutal  master,  keeping  its  solitary, 
friendless  slave  at  its  feet  in  trembling 
expectation  and  obedience. 

‘‘I  often  stopped  it  for  a week,  once 
for  thirteen  days,  but  then,  after  some 
quarrel,  the  pain  at  the  wrist  would 
begin  again.  I would  see  the  little  needle 
shining  in  its  case,  so  sure  to  blot  out 
pain — and  all  the  other  things — ” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  Michaelis  said, 
coldly,  “but,  now  he  is  dead,  why 
now  ?” 

“I  have  tried,  oh,  so  many  times — 
and  cannot.” 

Michaelis  muttered,  as  though  to  some 
third  person:  “That’s  the  brutal  part 
of  it.  It  rots  the  will  so,  blots  the 
vision.  It  kills  purpose,  honor,  truth — ” 

Catching  the  look  of  pain  in  her  face, 
he  stopped,  while  she,  getting  up  im- 

Eulsively,  put  both  her  hands  on  his 
road  shoulders,  pressing  them  to  the 
back  of  his  chair,  and  sat  down  on  his 
knee. 

“Carl  Michaelis,”  she  said,  “look  me 
in  the  face.  Is  untruth  there?” 

He  looked  at  her  with  effort,  but 
the  desire  his  muscles  rebelled  at  was 
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lurking  in  his  eyes.  “Sylvia,”  he  said, 
slowly,  “you  might  be  steeped  in  lies, 
and  1 would  never  know  it.” 

“And  yet  you  doubt  my  truth — 
doubt  me?” 

He  lifted  her  gently  to  the  divan  and 
stood  over  her.  “You  don’t  understand 
— you  can’t.  You  can’t  know  or  hate 
this  thing  as  I do.  It  isn’t  you  I doubt, 
but  you  are  no  longer  you.  A fiend  has 
got  a hold  on  you,  perverted  you,  and 
you  love  him.  Can’t  you  see?  It  is  as 
though  you  were  my  wife  and  were  liv- 
ing with  some  beast  who  had  alienated 
you,  and  while  you  belong  to  him  how 
can  you  belong  to  me?  And  belonging 
to  him,  how  can  I trust  you  or  believe 
you?” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  pushing  his  arm  from 
the  back  of  the  divan  and  sitting 
upright,  her  indignant  eyes  brilliant 
against  the  pallor  of  her  face,  “you  are 
cruel,  unfair.  Why  should  you  treat  a 
physical  weakness  as  though  it  were 
something  immoral  — something  un- 
clean?” 

His  wrists  twitched  with  a gesture 
half  of  reproach,  half  of  defense.  “I 
can’t  help  it;  my  experience  makes  me 
see  it  so.  There  is  very  little  physical 
about  it,  anyway.  You  go  away  with 
one  master,  get  rid  of  him,  and  take 
another.  You  haven’t  missed  the  first 
one  much,  I fancy,  but  when  it  comes 
to  this  one — ” 

Recognizing  at  last  the  personal  mo- 
tive behind  the  change  in  him,  she 
got  up  with  a little  cry  of  joy  and 
clasped  his  head  with  her  hands,  sinking 
her  slim  fingers  in  his  hair,  her  wrists 
showing  the  tendons  as  she  held  his 
head  firmly  so  he  could  not  avoid  look- 
ing down  at  her. 

“You,”  she  said,  “a  man  of  science, 
my  lover,  and  jealous  of  a drug!  Oh, 
Carl,  listen ! Every  word  I say  is  true. 
This  thing  has  its  hold  on  me  in  one  way 
only.  My  character,  truth,  everything 
about  me,  they  are  not  changed;  they 
are  as  they  always  were;  my  vision — 
but  free  me,  and  you  shall  see  the  vision. 
No,  the  effect  is  on  my  body.  Why, 
you  have  just  seen  it.  It’s  here.  This 
terrible  gnawing  anguish  here.”  She 
released  him  and  sank  back  on  the  di- 
van, her  hand  to  her  heart. 

He  leaned  over  her  anxiously,  fell 
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her  pulse,  and  swung  away,  sneering. 
“Oh,  I know/’  he  said,  “the  cardiac 
form.  But  the  morphine  habit  takes  a 
thousand  different  physical  forms.  It 
shows  itself  as  pain  when  it  really  is 
desire.  It  can  begin  with  the  wrist 
and  end  up  with  the  heart,  or  anywhere. 
But  all  forms  mean  the  same  thing. 
They  all  mean  that  the  person  lives  for 
one  thing,  and  for  nothing  else,  cares  for 
nothing  if  he  can’t  have  that.  It’s  re- 
gression; it’s  vice;  it’s  a dissolution  of 
the  self.” 

He  was  pacing  up  and  down,  drunk 
with  the  spirit  of  his  own  pronounce- 
ments, while,  alert  again,  she  watched 
him  as  a prisoner  watches  when  he 
listens  to  the  words  of  his  indictment. 

“ Not  with  me,”  she  cried.  “ Cure  my 
heart  and  you  can  trust  my  self.  Don’t 
you  suppose  I hate  the  thing  as  much 
as  you  do?  Don’t  you  suppose  I’ve 
tried?”  She  waited  for  an  answer, 
but,  getting  none,  went  on,  tremulously: 
“I  have  done  all  I could — all  any  wom- 
an, or  man,  either,  could.  I haven’t 
failed;  it’s  been  the  doctors  w7ho  have 
failed;  they  come  fast  enough  up  to  the 
danger  line,  but  then  they  balk — re- 
fuse to  see  it  through.  The  prince  was 
hardly  buried  before  I had  the  interne 
back  to  cure  what  he  had  brought 
about.  He  tried  ten  days,  and  then, 
* threatened  heart  failure,’  he  said,  and 
gave  it  up.  Mickulitz  in  Prague  might 
have  done  it,  but  he  fell  ill,  and  his 
assistant  was  a mouse.  Raynaud  in 
Paris  tried,  less  than  a month  ago. 
He  stopped  in  tw'enty-four  hours,  and 
told  me  never  to  try  again.  ‘Keep  on 
using  it  in  moderation,’  he  said.” 

“In  moderation,  yes,”  Michaelis  re- 
peated, still  pacing,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  to  keep  them  still. 

“And  now7,”  she  said,  “Carl,  it’s  for 
some  one  who  wron’t  fail  himself  and 
who  won’t  fail  me;  some  one  w7ho  loves 
me  too  much  to  fail  me.” 

Michaelis  started  and  tried  to  look 
away,  but  it  w7ould  have  taken  a 
stronger  man  than  he  was  to  avoid  her 
eyes.  “I!  Oh  no!  don’t  ask  me  that. 

I couldn’t.  I will  arrange  everything — 
see  to  everything — but  I can’t  do  it 
myself.” 

“But  you  are  the  only  one  in  the 
world  who  can.”  She  turned  toward 


him,  stretching  out  her  arms,  but  he 
shook  his  head. 

“But  if  you  love  me  as  you  say  you 
do,  tell  me  why  not,  please?” 

“That’s  the  reason — because  I love 
you.”  He  went  to  her,  took  both  her 
hands,  spontaneous  again,  while  she 
looked  pleadingly  at  him.  “ Dear  love, 
forgive  me.  I have  been  unfeeling,  hard, 
cruel.  Forgive  me.  But  I hate  it  so; 
my  profession  makes  me;  but  now’  I hate 
it  ten  thousand  times  more  than  ever. 
You  do  not  understand.  The  roots  of 
this  horrid  thing  go  into  your  heart, 
your  mind,  your  soul  — everywhere. 
Could  I stand  by  and  see  you  lacerated 
as  they  are  pulled  out  one  by  one?  It 
must  be  done  by  some  stranger,  some 
one  who  could  forget — laugh  about 
it,  even — some  one  who  really  doesn’t 
care.  But  I? — could  I refuse  you, when 
I saw  you,  hunted,  tortured,  turning 
your  big  eyes  and  asking  me — ” 

“But  I won’t  ask  you,”  she  inter- 
rupted, eagerly,  tightening  the  grasp  that 
still  held  them  together. 

“You  wouldn’t  have  to  ask  me;  I 
would  know,  and  I could  no  more  refuse 
you — There  are  better  men  than  I am, 
anyway.  I will  get  Jackson,  or,  better 
still,  Smythe.  Smythe  is  fine!  Scien- 
tific! Strong  as  an  ox,  and  then  he 
has  been  through  it  himself  and  knows 
what  it  means.” 

She  freed  her  hands  and  threw  herself 
face  downward,  sobbing,  in  the  pillows. 
He  put  his  arms  about  her. 

“Oh,  dear,  dear  Sylvia,”  he  said, 
“have  pity  on  me.  Don’t  ask  me.  It’s 
not  a lover’s  w?ork.  It’s  a butcher’s 
wrork.  It’s  a brutal,  cruel,  unfeeling 
mastery.  I wrould  know  your  wishes 
unexpressed.  You  couldn’t  hide  them 
so  deep  I wouldn’t  know  them.  I 
would  weaken,  fail;  I would — I would 
give  in — do  anything — rather  than  see 
you  suffer.” 

“Then,”  she  said,  sitting  up  dry-eyed, 
“if  you  refuse  there  is  no  one,  can  be  no 
one.  It  must  be  some  one  who  loves 
me  enough  to  endure  with  me — suffer 
with  me.  Anybody  else  wrould  fail. 
He  would  be  like  the  others — he  would 
give  it  up  when  the  real  struggle  came. 
It  would  be  so  much  easier.” 

He  tried  to  reassure  her,  to  encourage 
her;  told  her  of  Dr.  Smythe’s  wonderful 
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cures.  But  she  had  become  impatient, 
listened  no  longer,  and  got  up,  push- 
ing him  aside.  With  a quick,  nervous 
movement,  as  she  walked  across  the 
room,  she  took  from  her  bosom  a little 
gold  frame  which  held  his  photograph, 
taken  as  a child,  which  she  had  fancied 
and  he  had  given  her  years  ago.  Plac- 
ing it  face  downward  on  the  mantel- 
piece, she  turned  on  him.  the  vigor  of 
some  great  male  ancestor  behind  her. 

“That  has  always  been  there  since 
you  gave  it  to  me.  But  I’ll  carry  it  no 
longer  till  I’m  free.  If  I must  have  a 
master  I’ll  not  have  more  than  one — 
and  my  master  must  serve  me.  Now — 
if  you  love  me — prove  it.” 

Michaelis  walked  past  her  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  over  the  Park,  at 
its  lakes,  its  dotted  evergreens,  its  long, 
curving  driveways  over  which  motor- 
cars were  crawling,  and  far  beyond,  on 
the  heights,  at  a white  marble  structure 
where  he  had  made  his  first  successes  in 
therapeutics. 

He  turned  and  went  over  to  the  door. 
Sylvia,  still  challenging,  had  not  quitted 
him  with  her  eyes,  but  it  was  not  until 
he  had  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat  and 
stood  with  the  door  half  open  that  he 
turned  and  met  them. 

“To-morrow,  at  three,”  he  said, 
quietly,  as  he  went  out. 

The  next  afternoon,  clear  and  crisp, 
his  motor  swept  her  up  through  the 
Park.  She  had  taken  half  her  usual 
quantity  of  the  drug,  and  sat  back  deep 
in  the  soft  cushions,  pale  and  languid, 
eluding  observation.  At  Seventy-second 
Street  a rustic  arbor,  with  thick  vine 
trunks  lacing  through  its  peeling  frame, 
caught  her  eye.  The  odor  of  wistaria 
came  to  her,  memory  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  a night  in  June,  two  days  before 
her  wedding,  when  she  had  sat  there  an 
hour  with  Michaelis.  It  had  always 
been  a moving  recollection.  But  now 
all  she  imagined  or  wished  was  for  some 
one  to  take  her  and  cradle  her,  without 
motive  or  desire,  as  this  gentle,  undulat- 
ing motor  was  doing. 

The  little  car,  cutting  the  air  gaily, 
shot  up  a sharp  incline  and,  gracefully 
rounding  the  curved  entrance  to  the 
hospital,  slid  gently  under  its  white 
porch.  Before  it  had  fully  come  to  rest 
Lynnhart  opened  its  shining  door. 
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“I’m  Lynnhart,”  he  explained,  “the 
chiefs  assistant.” 

He  carried  her  hand-bag,  the  only 
luggage,  through  the  arched  hallway, 
till  the  elevator  door  clanged  behind 
them  like  the  portal  of  a jail.  On 
reaching  a room  marked  “reserved”  he 
handed  the  bag  to  a young  woman  with 
brown,  curly  hair,  on  top  of  which  a tiny 
cap  floated  like  a cobweb. 

‘Miss  Morse  will  unpack  it  for  you,” 
Lynnhart  said,  gallantly. 

“I  see,”  Sylvia  said,  “you  don’t  trust 

„„  »> 
me. 

The  young  doctor  stammered  awk- 
wardly. “It  isn’t  that,  really  it  isn’t. 
Don’t  be  offended,  please.  But  you  see, 
in  things  like  this — it’s  only  a kind  of 
game,  you  know — we  don’t  trust  any- 
body, we  don’t  even  trust  ourselves.” 

Sylvia  nodded  knowingly  as  she  re- 
moved her  wrap  and,  turning  the  pock- 
ets inside  out,  handed  it  to  the  nurse, 
saying,  “In  a moment  you’ll  undress 
me,  won’t  you?”  She  stepped  back  a 
little,  and  made  them  both  a low  cour- 
tesy. “Now,  friends  and  enemies,”  she 
said,  “come  on.” 

In  the  treatment  of  this  case  Michaelis 
reversed  his  usual  form.  He  had  always 
recommended  to  his  students  instru- 
ments of  accuracy,  of  precision,  delicate 
evaluations  and  comparisons.  But  he 
himself,  too  often,  perhaps,  brushed 
them  aside,  striving  for  something  out  of 
sight,  out  of  reach,  which  he  fancied  he 
could  reach  and  remedy  without  scaled 
measurement  or  material  aid.  But  with 
Sylvia  every  instrument  was  called  into 
service — the  glittering  cardiograph  to 
register  each  fluttering  of  the  heart, 
pulse-measuring  mechanisms,  and  many 
others,  filled  with  mirrors,  batteries, 
and  complicated  springs.  Everything 
was  recorded  and  every  record  was 
written  in  a yellow-covered  book,  care- 
fully charted,  studied,  and  compared, 
and  then  locked  up.  And  Michaelis,  in 
his  visits,  which,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
he  never  made  alone,  preserved  the  calm 
mathematical  exterior  of  the  man  of  sci- 
ence with  all  his  magnetism  collected 
in  his  instruments  and  all  his  personal 
buddings  frozen  up. 

Lynnhart,  who  admired  most  the 
psychic  in  him,  neither  understood  nor 
approved  this  way  of  doing  things. 
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“Never  saw  him  treat  a case  like  this 
before,”  he  said  one  night  to  Hodgson, 
house  physician,  over  a mug  of  beer. 
“He  treats  it  like  a proposition  in 
geometry.” 

“How  old  is  he  now?”  the  younger 
man  inquired,  wiping  a fringe  of  foam 
from  his  blond  mustache. 

“Rot!  It  isn’t  age.  It’s  some  queer 
streak.  Something’s  up  with  him;  he 
hasn’t  seen  a patient  in  his  office  for  a 
week.” 

The  drug  was  slowly  but  inevitably 
withdrawn  by  diminutions  slight  in 
themselves,  but  which,  taken  together, 
soon  became  substantial.  Sometimes, 
compelled  by  an  alarming  symptom  or 
some  acute  distress,  amounts  omitted 
would  have  to  be  replaced.  But  with 
the  re-establishment  of  balance  they 
were  withdrawn  again,  and  others  with 
them. 

From  the  first  Sylvia  had  shown  signs 
of  great  physical  prostration,  and  more 
than  once  Lynnhart  had  been  obliged 
to  call  his  chief  in  haste.  Her  energy 
and  co-operation  had  merged  into  a 
state  of  restless  apathy,  later  becoming 
drowsiness,  until  finally  she  was  never 
either  wide  awake  or  fast  asleep. 

After  four  weeks,  when  the  drug  had 
been  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  a Sun- 
day morning  was  computed  to  be  the 
day  for  the  final  test.  The  hour  for  the 
customary  dose  came  and  passed  away 
without  its  being  given,  and  for  some 
time  Sylvia  showed  no  signs  of  special 
illness,  but  at  five  o’clock  collapsed. 
She  could  not  answer  questions,  and  al- 
though the  electro-cardiograph  showed 
motion  in  all  chambers  of  the  heart,  no 
fingers  were  deft  enough  to  detect  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist.  Stimulants,  restora- 
tives, heat,  and  all  the  various  remedies 
were  instantly  made  use  of,  but  without 
effect.  Michaelis  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  his  jaws  working,  his 
hands  clenched  tightly,  when  Lynnhart 
came  up  to  him,  walking  with  him, 
following  him,  saying,  “For  God’s  sake, 
chief,  give  her  some  morphine!” 

Michaelis  shook  him  off. 

“Only  try  it — an  eighth — a quarter — 
that  is  nothing;  it  will  give  her  a chance; 
then  begin  the  cure  again — to-morrow — 
next  day — as  soon  as  this  is  over.” 

Without  looking  Michaelis  answered: 


“No,  no.  It’s  now  or  never.  But  it’s 
too  much  to  carry,  too  much  for  any 
man  to  carry.” 

Lynnhart,  standing  by  Michaelis  but 
looking  at  the  bed,  his  homely  face  con- 
vulsed, at  last  said,  “ Please  excuse  me — 
but  this  is  awful.  May  I call  Smythe?” 

He  dashed  from  the  room  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  and  was  almost 
instantly  back  again  with  Smythe,  the 
other  physician  to  the  hospital,  who 
happened  to  be  on  his  rounds. 

Smythe  was  a man  of  fifty,  seeming 

{rears  younger,  whose  honest  blue  eyes 
ooked  so  straight  ahead  they  sometimes 
missed  things  lurking  on  the  side. 
Square  of  jaw  and  of  shoulder,  he  made 
his  decisions  promptly,  and  action  soon 
followed;  with  him  it  was  black  or 
white,  A or  not  A,  plus  or  minus,  with 
no  place  for  half-way  measures.  Lynn- 
hart told  him  the  history  and  read  the 
records,  while  Michaelis  stood  by  the 
bedside,  seeing  only  Sylvia. 

Smythe  cleared  his  throat  and  stroked 
his  powerful  knotted  neck,  a trick  he  had 
made  use  of  for  years,  unknown  to  him- 
self, to  call  attention  to  his  manly  fiber. 
He  listened  to  the  heart  and  shook  his 
head,  raised  the  eyelids  to  meet  a dull 
stare;  lifted  an  arm,  which,  when  he 
released  it,  fell  back  lifeless  on  the  bed. 

“Well,”  he  said,  looking  about  as 
though  appealing  to  a larger  audience, 
“is  there  any  question,  any  doubt? 
Cardiac  asthenia  from  lack  of  morphine. 
Heart  won’t  beat  without  its  tonic. 
Ergo,  give  it  to  her.” 

“But — ” Michaelis  objected. 

Smythe  showed  a little  glitter  of  anger 
in  his  clear  eyes. 

“‘But’?”  he  repeated.  “There  is  no 
room  for  ‘buts.’  It’s  as  plain  as  day. 
The  cardiac  form  of  morphinism.  Mor- 
phine is  indispensable.  Try  this  fresh 
solution  on  her  and  she’ll  be  around  in 
twenty  minutes.  See  if  she  isn’t.” 

Michaelis  mechanically  took  the  bot- 
tle which  Smythe  pressed  on  him.  “But 
I promised  to  cure  her,”  he  said. 

The  consultant’s  face  broadened  wnth 
astonishment.  “Cure  her?  Man  alive, 
are  you  crazy  ? Can’t  you  see  the  woman 
is  almost  dead?  It’s  nip  and  tuck  even 
now,  but  a quarter  of  morphine  may 
save  her.  If  that  doesn’t — ” He  stopped, 
snapping  his  fingers  in  the  air. 
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The  two  men  walked  to  the  door, 
Smythe  looking  back  at  Sylvia. 

“Incurable — more’s  the  pity.  Must 
have  been  a fine-looking  woman,”  and, 
leaving,  he  patted  Michaelis’s  arm. 
“Don’t  take  it  so  hard,  old  man,”  he 
said.  “It’s  not  your  fault,  but  it  would 
be  if  you  kept  on.  We  doctors  have  no 
right  to  jockey  with  life  and  death.” 

Lynnhart  went  with  him  toward  the 
elevator,  while  Michaelis,  hanging  the 
sign  “Do  not  enter”  outside  the  room, 
went  in  and  shut  the  door.  He  listened 
to  the  heart  again,  and  the  sweat  started 
on  his  forehead;,  whispered  in  her  ear, 
and  got  no  answer.  He  sat  a moment 
irresolute,  then  taking  a hypodermic 
from  his  pocket  he  drew  the  syringe 
half-full  of  the  solution  of  morphine  and 
lifted  up  her  sleeve.  Her  bare  arm, 
tapering  to  a round  wrist,  lying  motion- 
less and  turned  slightly  outward,  seemed 
to  carry  a mute  appeal,  a trusting  con- 
fidence. It  recalled  his  steady  vision 
of  her,  with  right  hand  beckoning  in 
the  air,  pointing  onward,  upward.  And 
this  brought  another  picture  of  the 
woman  he  loved  as  the  hopeless  slave  to 
a treacherous  drug;  a recluse,  an  egotist, 
condemned  for  her  short  span  of  life  to 
unsatisfying  and  suicidal  self-indulgence. 

For  some  minutes  he  sat  there,  held 
motionless  by  two  sets  of  conflicting 
impulses.  Then  he  touched  his  lips  to 


her  forehead  and,  righting  himself, 
pressed  the  piston  of  the  syringe,  and 
sent  a tiny  stream  of  fluid  sputtering 
across  the  room. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  to  the  floor,  both 
arms  extended,  beside  her,  holding  her 
outstretched  hand.  He  waited  an  hour, 

f>erhaps  longer;  he  never  knew  how 
ong.  At  last  a quiver  ran  through  her 
eyelids,  a bit  of  dusky  color  mounted  to 
the  cheeks,  and  her  hand,  which  had 
lain  so  long  still  in  his,  gave  a faint 
ressure.  Her  lips  moved,  and  he  put 
is  ear  close  to  them,  and  of  the  few 
words  she  murmured  one  sounded  to 
him  like  “master.”  Then  she  turned 
away  and  dropped  oflF  to  sleep. 

He  began  to  pace  the  floor,  coughing 
at  intervals,  wiping  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  dusting  lint  from  his  coat, 
until  finally,  in  answer  to  the  electric 
bell,  Lynnhart  stood  framed  in  the  door- 
way. Michaelis  held  up  his  hand  in 
warning. 

“The  crisis  is  over,”  he  said.  “You 
watch  her;  I sha’n’t  be  back  till  eight.” 

Lynnhart,  his  horselike  face  bursting 
into  smiles,  reached  the  bed  in  a step 
and  grasped  her  wrist.  “By  George!” 
he  cried,  unable  to  contain  himself, 
“that  did  the  trick.” 

Michaelis  coughed.  “It’s  a tricky 
drug,”  he  said,  as  he  went  out  and 
closed  the  door. 


God’s  Will 

BY  MILDRED  HOWELLS 

GOD  meant  me  to  be  hungry. 
So  I should  seek  to  find 
Wisdom,  and  truth,  and  beauty, 
To  satisfy  my  mind. 

God  meant  me  to  be  lonely, 

Lest  I should  wish  to  stay 
In  some  green  earthly  Eden 
Too  long  from  heaven  away. 

God  meant  me  to  be  weary, 

That  I should  yearn  to  rest 
This  feeble,  aching  body 

Deep  in  the  earth’s  dark  breast. 
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The  Corystrm  Family 

A NOVEL 

BY  MRS.  UVimmY  WARD 

CHAPTER  XII 1 Marion  Athejwt^ne  shook  her  over 

: y :,  : - itx  in  spite  of  the  humorous  account  of 

ATliER STONE  the  defeat  of  Lady  Coryston  which  her 
a x 'r  m the  cot-  father  had  civen  to  the  Oi3Tic«dlorT  at 

j\4  :i'| ra^t  Hocertain  their  little  dinner  of  the;  night  hcForet 

: ■ I S \ wt.'rfw:rhadleft  the  grass  and  tlfpse deep laughs  which  had  shaken 
al  slu  h;nl  carried  the  ample  gmji  of  GRnwiiliam, 

- - .'fk^tiihle  into  the  Ah i"— the  blind  wav  going  up. 

slidtp-f  of  a snail  si»m:o^f^)«*iSi!5t%tience  M a rion  had  hetsryys  on  a particular  vrin- 
tlte  My.T  pf  j(*T,  drawn  it*  purple  and  dotv  inf  rhe  little house : to-  he.r  ngh  t.  If 
|ib  • ' ••  i'.'F  ->•  nipding  of  chalk  was  the  vvindow  of  Enid  Glemvilliarn's 

soil,  could  be  seen— east,  west*  and  room.  Though  the  church  clock  htlnsv 
north.'  Serried  rg-nfcs,  ling  »b<rfg  Hue,  t»f  had  struck  eleven,  aha  tfte  bell  fet  ff.'y: 
purplish  cloud  girded  the  horizon,  each  morning  service  had  vested  b~>  nog,  Mo; 
circle  of  the  great  amphitheater;  rising  Glcrfivdlrgm  was  not  yet  out  erf;  bed; 
from  its  shadowy  '•Tdu'nda'tihfis . .into  M avion  had  stayed  at  home  from  ef.derrf 
pearly  white  and  shining  gray,  while  thy  that  she  might  enjoy  her  frftmJG  .society, 
topmost  series  of  alt  soared  in  snowy  and  the  friend  had  only  just  been  called, 
majesty  upon  a sea  of  bi<se4 -above  the  Well,  it  was  Enid’s  way;  and,  after  ill, 
frfp -spread  woods  and :felfe;  TMrn  these  who  could  wonder r The  excitement  of 
hills  the  Dane  in  his  high  clearings  had  that  huge  meeting  of  the  night  before 
looked  tutt  upon  tbe  nfibrnktn  forests  waf  stdl  tingling  even  in  Marion’s  quiet, 
below-,  and  John  Hampden  had  ridden  ; Gonservarive  veins.  She  hod  not  been 
down  with  his  yeomen  to  brut  death  at  carried  away  by  tilen william's  eloquence 
Cfjalgroye  JyjeleC  at  all  ; she  bad  thought  Hipi  d •wonderful, 

Marion  w as  an.  Englishwoman  to  t:hy  tawdry,  frfse  man  of  genius,  not  unlikely 
Eor^E4»4.^Ut  *H'ft'aa.;  Fhsm  this  post  e>f  to  brirkg  :lumy<df ! antE  Enklabd  tw  ruin, 
hers  she  knew  a hundred,  landmarks.  Al  l the  sarpy/ he  must  be  an  exhausting 
churches,  towns, 'hills,. which  spoke,  sig-  man  for  a rfmghcrr  vo  live  with;  and  a 
rijfi'egnrfy  <rf  iyriglishrnen  and  their  do-  dapgJi0EwKd  ndofw.  Him.  She  did  not. 
ings.  Bur  one  whttepeifvh  in  parucuhir,  grudge  Enid  her  rest, 
tm  an  upland  not  three  ifides  from  the  ;■  Ah.  there  was  the  little  gate  opening! 
baseofthebiys.dresv  back  het  eyes  and  Sumtlunv  she  had  expected  the.  opener 
.thought* •perpetual? y . * — though  he  had  disappeared  abruptly 

The  petit  I?  was  .Klpuchm,  and  she  was  'from  the  meeting  the  night  before,  and 
thinking  of  Lord  .'OarysKm.  She  hit!  had  given  no  promise  that  he  would  coni^ 
nut  .sririb  hitn  for  a week;  though  a Coryston  walked  tip  thy  garden  path, 
stout  packer  of  hie  letters  lay  within,  in  looking  .about  him  suspicmysly*  At 
things  she  y|$.ute.d-}  hf  Atirfioh  he  topk  erff  big  gap;  she 

g£ve..,him  her  hand,  ansi  he  rtf  down 
he  bad  been  the  center  of  stormy  scenes  beside  her, 

rn  thd  anfth,  yfld  h,Hl  come  back  emhit-  J TJ^borfy  Else  ahnutT  WIEtt  a bless- 
tered  in  spirit.  And  now,  since  he  had  >®gl” 

returned,  there-  had  been  rhrf  dehume  She  looked  at  him  with  mild  reproach- 

of  lady  Totyston,  and  thrf  planting  of  “My  father  and  the  Chancellor  arc 

thtv  Baptist  flag  under  the  v<-ry -rips,;-  geme  for  a walk.  Enid  »Vnot  yet  down." 
of  the  det  church  of  Cosy  ston . Major,  . “Why?  She  is  perfectly  well,  If  she- 
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were  a workman’s  wife,  and  had  to  get 
up  at  six  o’clock,  get  his  breakfast  and 
wash  the  children,  it  would  do  her  a 
world  of  good.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ? You  are  always 
judging  people,  and  it  helps  nothing.” 

“Yes,  it  does.  One  must  form  opin- 
ions— or  burst.  I can  tell  you,  I judged 
Glenwilliam  last  night,  as  I sat  listening 
to  him.” 

“Father  thought  it  hardly  one  of 
his  best  speeches,”  said  Marion,  cau- 
tiously. 

“Sheer  wallowing  claptrap,  wasn’t  it! 
I was  ashamed  of  him,  and  sick  of  Lib- 
eralism, as  I sat  there.  I’ll  go  and  join 
the  Primrose  League.” 

Marion  lifted  her  blue  eyes  and 
laughed — with  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

“Hush!  She  might  hear.”  She 
pointed  to  the  half-open  window  on  the 
first  floor. 

“And  a good  thing,  too,”  growled 
Coryston.  “She  adores  him — and  makes 
him  worse.  Why  can’t  he  work  at  these 
things  — or  why  can’t  his  secretaries 
prime  him  decently!  He  makes  blun- 
ders that  would  disgrace  an  under- 
graduate— and  doesn’t  care  a rap — so 
long  as  a hallful  of  fools  cheer  him.” 

“You  usen’t  to  talk  like  this!” 

“No — because  I had  illusions,”  was 
the  sharp  reply.  “Glenwilliam  was  one 
of  them.  Land! — what  does  he  know 
about  land? — what  does  a miner — who 
won’t  learn! — know  about  farming? 
Why,  that  man — that  fellow,  John 
Betts  ” — he  pointed  to  the  Hoddon  Grey 
woods  on  the  edge  of  the  plain — “whom 
the  Newburys  are  driving  out  of  his  job, 
because  he  picked  a woman  out  of  the 
dirt — just  like  these  Christians! — John 
Betts  knows  more  about  land  in  his  lit- 
tle finger  than  Glenwilliam’s  whole  body! 
Yet,  if  you  saw  them  together,  you’d  see 
Glenwilliam  patronizing  and  browbeat- 
ing him,  and  Betts  not  allowed  a look  in. 
I’m  sick  of  it!  I’m  off  to  Canada  with 
Betts.” 

Marion  looked  up. 

“ I thought  it  was  to  be  the  Primrose 
League.” 

“You  like  catching  me  out,”  said 
Coryston,  grimly.  “But  I assure  you 
I’m  pretty  downhearted.” 

“ You  expect  too  much,”  said  Marion, 
softly,  distressed,  as  she  spoke,  to  notice 
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his  frayed  collar  and  cuff’s  and  the  tear 
in  his  coat  pocket.  “And,”  she  added, 
firmly,  “you  should  make  Mrs.  Potifer 
mend  your  coat.” 

“She’s  another  disillusion.  She’s  idle 
and  dirty.  And  Potifer  never  does  a 
stroke  of  work  if  he  can  help  it.  Moral — 
don’t  bother  your  head  about  martyrs. 
There’s  generally  some  excellent  reason 
for  martyrizing  them.” 

He  broke  off,  looking  at  her  with  a 
clouded  brow. 

“Marion!” 

She  turned  with  a start,  the  color 
flooding  her  plain,  pleasant  face. 

“Yes — Lord  Coryston!” 

“If  you’re  so  critical  of  my  clothes, 
why  don’t  you  come  and  look  after  them 
and  me?” 

She  gasped — then  recovered  herself. 

“I’ve  never  been  asked,”  she  said, 
quietly. 

“Asked!  Haven’t  you  been  scolding 
and  advising  me  for  weeks?  Is  there  a 
detail  of  my  private  or  public  life  that 
you  don’t  meddle  with — as  it  pleases 
you?  Half  a dozen  times  a day,  when 
I’m  with  you,  you  make  me  feel  myself 
a fool  or  a brute.  And  then  I go  home 
and  write  you  abject  letters — and  apolo- 
gize— and  explain.  Do  you  think  I’d  do 
it  for  any  other  woman  in  the  world? 
Do  you  dare  to  say  you  don’t  know 
what  it  means?” 

He  brought  his  threatening  face  closer 
to  hers,  his  blue  eyes  one  fiery  accusa- 
tion. Marion  resumed  her  work,  her  lip 
twitching. 

“I  didn’t  know  I was  both  a busy- 
body— and  a Pharisee!” 

“Hypocrite!”  he  said,  with  energy. 
His  hand  leaped  out  and  captured  hers. 
But  she  withdrew  it. 

“My  dear  friend — if  you  wish  to  re- 
sume this  conversation — it  must  be  at 
another  time.  I haven’t  been  able  to 
tell  you  before;  I didn’t  know  it  myself 
till  late  last  night,  when  Enid  told  me. 
Your  mother — Lady  Coryston — will  be 
here  in  half  an  hour — to  see  Enid.” 

He  stared. 

“My  mother!  So  that’s  what  she’s 
been  up  to!” 

“ She  seems  to  have  asked  Enid  some 
days  ago  for  an  interview.  My  father’s 
taken  Mr.  Glenwilliam  out  of  the  way, 
and  I shall  disappear  shortly.” 
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“And  what  the  deuce  is  going  to 
happen?” 

Marion  replied  that  she  had  no  idea. 
Enid  had  certainly  been  seeing  a great 
deal  of  Arthur  Coryston;  London,  her 
father  reported,  was  full  of  talk;  and 
Miss  Atherstone  thought  that  from  his 
manner  the  Chancellor  knew  very  well 
what  was  going  on. 

“And  can't  stick  it?”  cried  Coryston, 
his  eyes  shining.  “Glenwilliam  has  his 
faults,  but  I don’t  believe  he’ll  want 
Arthur  for  a son-in-law — even  with  the 
estates.  And  of  course  he  has  no  chance 
of  getting  both  Arthur  and  the  estates.” 

“Because  of  your  mother?” 

Coryston  nodded.  “So  there’s  an- 
other strong  man — a real  big  ’un! — 
dependent,  like  Arthur  and  me — on  the 
whim  of  a woman.  It  ’ll  do  Glenwilliam 
nothing  but  good.  He  belongs  to  a class 
that’s  too  fond  of  beating  its  wives. 
Well,  well — so  my  mother’s  coming!” 
He  glanced  round  the  little  house  and 
garden.  “Look  here!” — he  bent  for- 
ward peremptorily — “you’ll  see  that 
Miss  Glenwilliam  treats  her  decently?” 

Marion’s  expression  showed  a certain 
bewilderment. 

“I  wouldn’t  trust  that  girl!”  Coryston 
went  on,  with  vehemence.  “She’s  got 
something  cruel  in  the  eyes.” 

“Cruel!  Why,  Lady  Coryston’s  com- 
ing—” 

“To  trample  on  her?  Of  course.  I 
know  that.  But  any  fool  can  see  that 
the  game  will  be  Miss  Glenwilliam’s. 
She’ll  have  my  mother  in  a cleft  stick. 
I’m  not  sure  I oughtn’t  to  be  somewhere 
about.  Well,  well,  I’ll  march.  When 
shall  we  ‘resume  the  conversation,’  as 
you  put  it?” 

He  looked  at  her,  smiling.  Marion 
colored  again,  and  her  nervous  move- 
ment upset  the  work-basket;  balls  of 
cotton  and  wool  rolled  upon  the  grass. 

“Oh!”  She  bent  to  pick  them  up. 

“Don’t  touch  them!”  cried  Coryston. 
She  obeyed  instantly,  while,  on  hands 
and  knees,  he  gathered  them  up  and 
placed  them  in  her  hand. 

“Would  you  like  to  upset  them  again? 
Do,  if  you  like!  I’ll  pick  them  up.” 
His  eyes  mocked  her  tenderly,  and  be- 
fore she  could  reply  he  had  seized  her 
disengaged  hand  and  kissed  it.  Then  he 
stood  up. 


“Now  I’m  going.  Good-by.” 

“ How  much  mischief  will  you  get  into 
to-day?”  she  asked,  in  a rather  stifled 
voice. 

“It’s  Sunday — so  there  isn’t  so  much 
chance  as  usual.  First  item”  — he 
checked  them  on  his  fingers — “Go  to 
Redcross  Farm,  see  Betts,  and — if  neces- 
sary— have  a jolly  row  with  Edward 
Newbury — or  his  papa.  Second. — Blow 
up  Price  — my  domestic  blacksmith  — 
you  know! — the  socialist  apostle  I res- 
cued from  my  mother’s  clutches  and  set 
up  at  Patchett,  forge  and  all — blow  him 
up  sky-high  for  evicting  a widow  woman 
in  a cottage  left  him  by  his  brother,  with 
every  circumstance  of  barbarity.  There’s 
a parable  called,  I believe,  ‘The  Un- 
just Servant,’  which  I intend  to  rub 
into  him.  Item  No.  3. — Pitch  into  the 
gentleman  who  turned  out  the  man  who 
voted  for  Arthur — the  Radical  miller — 
Martover  gent — who’s  coming  to  see  me 
at  three  this  afternoon,  to  ask  what  the 
deuce  I mean  by  spreading  reports  about 
him.  Shall  have  a ripping  time  with 
him!” 

“Why,  he’s  one  of  the  Baptists  who 
were  on  the  platform  with  you  yester- 
day.” Marion  pointed  to  the  local 
paper  lying  on  the  grass. 

“Don’t  care.  Don’t  like  Baptists,  ex- 
cept when  they’re  downtrodden.”  A 
vicious  kick  given  to  a stone  on  the 
lawn  emphasized  the  remark.  “Well, 
good-by.  Shall  look  in  at  Coryston  this 
afternoon  to  see  if  there’s  anything  left 
of  my  mother.” 

And  off  he  went  whistling.  As  he  did 
so  the  head  and  profile  of  a young  lady 
richly  adorned  with  red-gold  hair  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  upper  window. 
The  owner  of  it  was  looking  after  Co- 
ryston. 

“Why  didn’t  you  make  him  stay?” 
said  Enid  Glenwilliam,  composedly,  as 
she  came  out  upon  the  lawn  and  took  a 
seat  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  summer- 
house. 

“On  the  contrary,  I sent  him  away.” 

“By  telling  him  whom  we  were  ex- 
pecting? Was  it  news  to  him?” 

“Entirely.  He  hoped  you  would 
treat  Lady  Coryston  kindly.”  Then, 
with  a sudden  movement,  Marion  looked 
up  from  her  mending,  and  her  eyes — 
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challenging,  a little  stem — struck  full  on 
her  companion. 

Enid  laughed,  and  settling  herself  into 
the  garden  chair,  she  straightened  and 
smoothed  the  folds  of  her  dress,  which 
was  of  a pale-blue  crepe  and  suited  her 
tall  fairness  and  brilliance  to  perfection. 

“That’s  good!  — I shouldn’t  have 
minded  his  staying  at  all.” 

“You  promised  to  see  Lady 
alone — and  she  has  a right  to 
Marion,  with  emphasis. 

“Has  she? — I wonder  if  she  has  a 
right  to  anything,”  said  Enid  Glen- 
william,  absently,  and  lifting  a stalk  of 
grass,  she  began  to  chew  it  in  silence, 
while  her  gaze  wandered  over  the  view. 

“Have  you  at  all  made  up  your  mind, 
Enid,  what  you  are  going  to  say?” 

“How  can  I till  1 know  what  she’s 
going  to  say?”  laughed  Miss  Glen- 
william,  teasingly. 

“But  of  course  you  know  perfectly 
well.” 

“Is  it  so  plain  that  no  Conservative 
mother  could  endure  me?  But  I admit 
it’s  not  very  likely  Lady  Coryston  could. 
She  is  the  living,  distilled  essence  of 
Conservative  mothers.  The  question  is, 
mightn’t  she  have  to  put  up  with  me?” 

“I  do  not  believe  you  care  for  Arthur 
Coryston,”  said  Marion,  with  slow  de- 
cision; “and  if  you  don’t  care  for  him 
you  ought  not  to  marry  him.” 

“Oh,  but  you  forget  a lot  of  things!” 
was  the  cool  reply.  “You  simplify  a 
deal  too  much.” 

“Are  you  any  nearer  caring  for  him — 
really — than  you  were  six  weeks  ago?” 

“He’s  a very  — nice  — dear  fellow.” 
The  girl’s  face  softened.  “And  it  would 
be  even  sweeter  to  dish  the  pack  of 
fortune-hunting  mothers  who  are  after 
him,  now,  than  it  was  six  weeks  ago.” 
“Enid!” 

“Can’t  help  it,  dear.  I’m  made  like 
that.  I see  all  the  ugly,  shabby  little 
sides  of  it — the  ‘scores’  I should  make 
— ^the  snubs  I should  have  to  put  up 
with — the  tricks  Lady  Coryston  would 
certainly  play  on  us.  How  I should  love 
fighting  ner!  In  six  months  Arthur 
would  be  my  father’s  private  secretary.” 

“You  would  despise  him  if  he  were!” 

“Yes,  I suppose  I should.  But  it 
would  be  I who  would  write  his  speeches 
for  him  then — and  they’d  make  Lady 
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Coryston  sit  up!  Ah! — didn’t  you  hear 
something?” 

A distant  humming  on  the  hill  leading 
to  the  house  became  audible. 

Marion  Atherstone  rose. 

“It  sounds  like  a motor.  You’ll  have 
the  garden  quite  to  yourselves.  I’ll  see 
that  nobody  interrupts  you.” 

Enid  nodded.  But  before  Marion  had 
gone  half  across  the  lawn  she  came 
quickly  back  again. 

“ Remember,  Enid,”  her  voice  pleaded, 
“his  mother’s  devoted  to  him.  Don’t 
make  a quarrel  between  them — unless 
you  must.”  Enid  smiled,  and  lightly 
kissed  the  face  bending  over  her. 

“Did  Lord  Coryston  tell  you  to  say 
that?” 

Marion  departed,  silenced. 

Enid  Glenwilliam  waited!  While  the 
humming  noise  drew  nearer  she  lifted 
the  local  paper  from  the  ground  and 
looked  eagerly  at  the  account  of  the 
Martover  meeting.  The  paper  was  a 
Radical  paper,  and  it  had  blossomed 
into  its  biggest  head-lines  for  the  Chan- 
cellor: “Chancellor  goes  for  the  Land- 
lords ” — “ Crushing  attack” — “ Tories 
writhe  under  it” — “Frantic  applause!” 

She  put  it  down,  half  contemptuous, 
half  pleased.  She  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  mouthings  of  party  poli- 
tics, and  could  not  do  without  them. 
But  her  brain  was  not  taken  in  by 
them.  “Father  was  not  so  good  as  usual 
last  night,”  she  said  to  herself.  “But 
nobody  else  would  have  been  half  so 
good!”  she  added,  with  a fierce  pro- 
tectiveness. 

And  in  that  spirit  she  rose  to  meet  the 
stately  lady  in  black  whom  the  Ather- 
stones*  maid-servant  was  showing  across 
the  garden. 

“Miss  Glenwilliam,  I believe?” 

Lady  Coryston  paused  and  put  up  her 
eyeglass.  Enid  Glenwilliam  advanced, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

“How  do  you  do,  Lady  Coryston?” 

The  tone  was  gay,  even  amused. 
Lady  Coryston  realized  at  once  she  was 
being  scanned  by  a very  sharp  pair  of 
eyes,  and  that  their  owner  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  in  no  sort  of  embarrass- 
ment. The  first  advantage,  indeed,  had 
been  gained  by  the  younger  woman. 
Lady  Coryston  had  approached  her  with 
the  formality  of  a stranger.  Enid  Glen- 
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william’s  easy  greetings  suggested  that 
they  had  already  met  in  many  drawing- 
rooms. 

Miss  Glenwilliam  offered  a seat. 

“Are  you  afraid  of  the  grass?  We 
could  easily  go  indoors.” 

“Thank  you.  This  does  very  well. 
It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  say  you 
would  see  me.” 

“I  was  delighted — of  course.” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause.  The 
two  women  observed  each  other.  Lady 
Coryston  had  taken  Marion’s  chair,  and 
sat  erect  upon  it.  Her  face,  with  its 
large  and  still  handsome  features,  its 
prominent  eyes  and  determined  mouth, 
was  well  framed  in  a black  hat,  of  which 
the  lace  strings  were  tied  under  her  chin. 
Her  flowing  dress  and  scarf  of  some  thin 
black  material,  delicately  embroidered 
with  jet,  were  arranged,  as  usual,  with 
a view  to  the  only  effect  she  ever  cared 
to  make,  the  effect  of  the  great  lady,  in 
command — clearly — of  all  possible  re- 
sources, while  far  too  well-bred  to  in- 
dulge in  display  or  ostentation. 

Enid  Glenwilliam’s  blood  had  quick- 
ened, in  spite  of  her  apparent  ease.  She 
had  taken  up  an  ostrich-feather  fan — 
traditional  weapon  of  the  sex  — and 
waved  it  slowly  to  and  fro,  while  she 
waited  for  her  visitor  to  speak. 

“Miss  Glenwilliam! — ’ began  Lady 
Coryston — “You  must  no  doubt  have 
thought  it  a strange  step  that  I should 
ask  you  for  this  conversation?” 

The  tone  of  this  sentence  was  slightly 
interrogative,  and  the  girl  on  the  grass 
nodded  gravely. 

“But  I confess  it  seemed  to  me  the 
best  and  most  straightforward  thing  to 
do.  I am  accustomed  to  go  to  the 
point, when  a matter  has  become  serious; 
and  I hate  shilly-shallying.  You,  we  all 
know,  are  very  clever,  and  have  much 
experience  of  the  world.  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  prefer  that  I should  be  frank.” 

“Certainly,”  smiled  Enid,  “if  I only 
knew  what  the  matter  was!” 

Lady  Coryston’s  tone  became  a trifle 
colder. 

“That  I should  have  thought  was  ob- 
vious. You  have  been  seeing  a great 
deal  of  my  son,  Miss  Glenwilliam;  your 
— your  friendship  with  him  has  been 
very  conspicuous  of  late;  and  I have  it 
from  himself  that  he  is  in  love  with  you. 
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and  either  has  asked  you,  or  will  ask 
you,  to  marry  him.” 

“ He  has  asked  me  several  times,”  said 
the  girl,  quietly.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
laughed.  “ I came  away  with  my  father 
this  week-end,  that  I might,  if  possible, 
prevent  his  asking  me  again!” 

“Then  you  have  refused  him?”  The 
voice  was  indiscreetly  eager. 

“So  far.” 

“ So  far?  May  I ask — does  that  mean 
that  you  yourself  are  still  undecided?” 

“I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  final  to 
him.” 

Lady  Coryston  paused  a few  seconds, 
to  consider  the  look  presented  to  her, 
and  then  said,  with  emphasis: 

“ If  that  is  so,  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
are  able  to  have  this  talk — at  this  mo- 
ment. For  I wish,  before  you  take  any 
final  decision,  to  lay  before  you  what  the 
view  of  my  son’s  family  must  inevitably 
be  of  such  a marriage.” 

“ The  view  of  Lord  Coiyston  and 
yourself?”  said  Miss  Glenwilliam,  in 
her  most  girlish  voice. 

“My  son  Coryston  and  I have  at 

E resent  no  interests  in  common,”  was 
ady  Coryston’s  slightly  tart  reply. 
“That,  I should  have  thought,  consider- 
ing his  public  utterances,  and  the  pan 
which  I have  always  taken  in  politics, 
was  sufficiently  evident.” 

Her  companion,  without  speaking,  bent 
over  the  sticks  of  the  fan,  which  her  long 
fingers  were  engaged  in  straightening. 

“No! — when  I speak  of  the  family,” 
resumed  Lady  Coryston,  “I  must  for 
the  present,  unfortunately,  look  upon 
myself  as  the  only  sure  guardian  of  its 
traditions;  but  that  I intend  to  be — 
while  I live.  And  I can  only  regard  a 
marriage  between  my  son  and  yourself 
as  undesirable — not  only  for  my  son — 
but  first  and  foremost,  Miss  Glenwilliam 
for  yourself.” 

“And  why?” 

Laying  down  the  fan  upon  her  knee, 
the  young  lady  now  applied  her  nimble 
fingers  to  smoothing  the  white  and  curl- 
ing tips  of  the  feathers. 

The  color  rushed  into  Lady  Coryston’s 
lightly  wrinkled  cheeks. 

“Because  it  rarely  or  never  answers 
that  persons  from  such  different  worlds, 
holding  such  different  opinions,  and 
with  such  different  antecedents,  should 
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marry,”  she  said,  firmly.  “Because  I 
could  not  welcome  you  as  a daughter — 
and  because  a marriage  with  you  would 
disastrously  affect  the  prospects  of  my 
son.” 

“I  wonder  what  you  mean  by  ‘such 
different  worlds?’”  said  Miss  Glenwill- 
iam,  with  what  seemed  an  innocent 
astonishment.  “Arthur  and  I always 
go  to  the  same  dances.” 

Lady  Coryston’s  flush  deepened  an- 
grily. She  had  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing her  voice  in  order. 

“I  think  you  understand  what  I 
mean.  I don’t  wish  to  be  the  least  rude.” 

“Of  course  not.  But — is  it  my  birth, 
or  my  poverty,  that  you  most  dislike?” 

“ Poverty  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
nothing  at  all.  I have  never  considered 
money  in  connection  with  Arthur’s  mar- 
riage, and  never  shall.” 

“Because  you  have  so  much  of  it?” 
Lifting  her  broad,  white  brow  from  the 
fan  on  her  knee,  Enid  turned  the  aston- 
ishing eyes  beneath  it  on  the  lady  in 
black  sitting  beside  her.  And  for  the 
first  time  the  lady  in  black  was  con- 
scious of  the  malice  lurking  in  that  soft 
voice  of  the  speaker. 

“That,  perhaps,  would  be  your  way 
of  explaining  it.  In  any  case,  I repeat, 
money  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent case.  But,  Miss  Glenwilliam,  my 
son  belongs  to  a family  that  has  fought 
for  its  convictions — ” 

At  this  the  younger  lady  shot  a satiric 
glance  at  the  elder,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment interrupted  a carefully  prepared 
sentence. 

Enid  was  thinking  of  a casual  remark 
of  her  father’s  made  that  morning  at 
breakfast — “Oh,  yes,  the  Corystons  are 
an  old  family.  They  were  Whigs  as  long 
as  there  were  any  bones  to  pick  on  that 
side.  Then  Pitt  bought  the  first  Lord 
Coryston — in  his  earliest  batch  of  peers 
— with  the  title  and  a fat  post — some- 
thing to  do  with  the  navy.  That  was 
the  foundation  of  their  money — then 
came  the  Welsh  coal — et  cetera.” 

But  she  kept  her  recollections  to  her- 
self. Lady  Coryston  went  on — 

“We  have  stood  for  generations  for 
certain  principles.  We  are  proud  of 
them.  My  husband  died  in  them.  I 
have  devoted  my  life  to  them.  They  are 
the  principles  of  the  Conservative  party. 


Our  eldest  son,  as  of  course  you  know, 
departed  from  them.  My  dear  husband 
did  not  flinch;  and  instead  of  leaving  the 
estates  to  Coryston,  he  left  them  to  me 
— as  trustee,  for  the  political  faith  he 
believed  in;  that  faitn  of  which  your 
father  has  been — excuse  my  frankness, 
it  is  really  best  for  us  both!  — and  is 
now  the  principal  enemy.  I then  had 
to  decide,  when  I was  left  a widow,  to 
whom  the  estates  were  to  go  on  my 
death.  Painful  as  it  was,  I decided  that 
my  trust  did  not  allow  me  to  leave  them 
to  Coryston.  I made  Arthur  my  heir 
three  months  ago.” 

“How  very  interesting!”  said  the 
listener  behind  the  fan.  Lady  Coryston 
could  not  see  her  face. 

“But  it  is  only  fair  to  him  and  to 
you  ” — Arthur’s  mother  continued  with 
increased  deliberation — “that  I should 
say  frankly,  now  that  this  crisis  has 
arisen,  that  if  you  and  Arthur  marry,  it 
is  impossible  that  Arthur  should  inherit 
his  father’s  estates.  A fresh  disposition 
of  them  will  have  to  be  made.” 

Enid  Glenwilliam  dropped  the  fan  and 
looked  up.  Her  color  had  gone. 

“ Because — Lady  Coryston — I am  my 
father’s  daughter?” 

“Because  you  would  bring  into  our 
family, 'principles  wholly  at  variance  with 
our  traditions — and  I should  be  false  to 
my  trust  if  I allowed  it.”  The  conscious 
dignity  of  pose  and  voice  fitted  the 
solemnity  of  these  final  words. 

There  was  a slight  pause. 

“Then — if  Arth  ur  married  me — he 
would  be  a pauper?”  said  the  girl,  bend- 
ing forward. 

“He  has  a thousand  a year.” 

“That’s  very  disturbing!  I shall  have 
to  consider  everything  again.” 

Lady  Coryston  moved  nervously. 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“What  I couldn't  have  done,  Lady 
Coryston,  would  have  been  to  come 
into  Arthur’s  family  as  in  any  way  de- 
pendent on  his  mother!” 

The  girl’s  eyes  shone.  Lady  Coryston 
had  also  paled. 

“I  couldn’t  of  course  expect  that  you 
would  have  any  friendly  feeling  toward 
me,”  she  said,  after  a moment. 

“No — you  couldn’t — you  couldn’t  in- 
deed!” ” 

Enid  Glenwilliam  sprang  up,  entered 
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the  summer-house,  and  stood  over  her 
visitor,  lightly  leaning  forward,  her 
hands  supporting  her  on  a rustic  table 
that  stood  between  them,  her  breath 
fluttering. 

“Yes — perhaps  now  I could  marry 
him — perhaps  now  I could!’’  she  re- 
peated. “So  long  as  I wasn’t  your 
dependent — so  long  as  we  had  a free  life 
of  our  own — and  knew  exactly  where  we 
stood,  with  nothing  to  fear  or  to  hope — 
the  situation  might  be  faced.  We  might 
hope,  too — father  and  I — to  bring  our 
ideas  and  our  principles  to  bear  upon 
Arthur.  I believe  he  would  adopt  them. 
He  has  never  had  any  ideas  of  nis  own. 
You  have  made  him  take  yours.  But 
of  course  it  seems  inconceivable  to  you 
that  we  should  set  any  store  by  our 
principles.  You  think  all  I want  is 
money.  Well,  I am  like  anybody  else. 
I know  the  value  of  money.  I like 
money  and  luxury,  and  pretty  things. 
I have  been  sorely  tempted  to  let  Arthur 
marry  me  as  he  has  once  or  twice  pro- 
posed, at  the  nearest  registry  office,  and 
present  you  next  day  with  the  fait 
accompli — to  take  or  leave.  I believe 
you  would  have  surrendered  to  the  fait 
accompli  — yes,  I believe  you  would! 
Arthur  was  convinced  that,  after  sulking 
a little,  you  would  forgive  him.  Well, 
but  then  — I looked  forward — to  the 
months — or  years — in  which  I should  be 
courting — flattering — propitiating  you 
— giving  up  my  own  ideas,  perhaps,  to 
take  yours — turning  my  back  on  my 
father  — on  my  old  friends  — on  my 
party— for  money  ! Oh  yes,  I should  be 
uite  capable  of  it.  At  least,  I dare  say 
should.  And  I just  funked  it! — I had 
the  grace — the  conscience — to  funk  it. 
I apologize  for  the  slang — I can’t  ex- 
press it  any  other  way.  And  now  you 
come  and  say,  ‘Engage  yourself  to  him 
— and  I’ll  disinherit  him  at  once'  That 
makes  the  thing  look  clean  and  square! 
— that  tempts  the  devil  in  one — or  the 
angel  — I don’t  know  which.  I like 
Arthur.  I should  get  a great  many  social 
advantages  by  marrying  him,  whatever 
you  may  do  or  say;  and  a thousand  a 
year  to  me  looks  a great  deal  more  than 
it  does  to  you.  But  then,  you  see,  my 
father  began  life  as  a pitboy! — Yes,  I 
think  it  might  be  done!’’ 

The  speaker  raised  herself  to  her  full 


height,  and  stood  with  her  hands  behind 
her,  gazing  at  Lady  Coryston. 

In  the  eyes  of  that  poor  lady  the  Chan- 
cellor’s daughter  had  suddenly  assumed 
the  aspect  of  some  glittering,  avenging 
fate.  At  last  Lady  Coryston  understood 
something  of  the  power,  the  spell,  there 
was  in  this  girl  for  whom  her  son  had 
deserted  her;  at  last  she  perceived,  de- 
spairingly perceived,  her  strange  beauty. 
1 he  long,  thin  mouth,  now  breathing 
scorn,  the  short  chin,  and  prominent 
cheek-bones  denied  Enid  Glenwilliam 
any  conventional  right  indeed  to  that 
great  word.  But  the  loveliness  of  the 
eyes  and  hair,  of  the  dark  brows,  sus- 
taining the  broad  and  delicate  forehead, 
the  pale  rose  and  white  of  the  skin,  the 
setting  of  the  head,  her  wonderful  tall- 
ness and  slenderness,  these,  instinct  as 
the  whole  woman  was,  at  the  moment, 
with  a passion  of  defiance,  made  of  her  a 
dazzling  and  formidable  creature.  Lady 
Coryston  beheld  her  father  in  her;  she 
seemed  to  feel  the  touch,  the  terror  of 
Glenwilliam. 

Bewilderment  and  unaccustomed 
weakness  overtook  Lady  Coryston.  It 
was  some  moments  before,  under  the 
girl’s  threatening  eyes,  she  could  speak 
at  all.  Then  she  said,  with  difficulty: 

“You  may  marry  my  son,  Miss  Glen- 
william— but  you  do  not  love  him  I 
That  is  perfectly  plain.  You  are  pre- 
pared none  the  less,  apparently,  to  wreck 
nis  happiness  and  mine,  in  order — ” 

“ I don’t  love  him  ? Ah ! that’s  another 
story  altogether!  Do  I love  him?  I 
don’t  know.  Honestly,  I don’t  know. 

I don’t  believe  I am  as  capable  of  falling 
in  love  as  other  girls  are — or  say  they 
are.  I like  him,  and  get  on  with  him — 
and  I might  marry  him;  I might — have 
— married  him,”  she  repeated,  slowly, 
“partly  to  have  the  sweetness.  Lady 
Coryston,  of  punishing  you  for  the  slight 
you  offered  my  father! — and  partly  for 
other  things.  But  you  see  there  is  some 
one  else  to  be  considered — ” 

The  girl  dropped  into  a chair,  and 
looked  across  tne  table  at  her  visitor 
with  a sudden  change  of  mood  and  voice. 

“You  say  you  won’t  have  it.  Lady 
Coryston.  Well,  that  doesn’t  decide  it 
for  me — and  it  wouldn’t  decide  it  for 
Arthur.  But  there’s  some  one  else 
won’t  have  it.” 
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A pause.  Miss  Glenwilliam  took  up 
the  fan  again,  and  played  with  it,  con- 
sidering. 

“My  father  came  to  my  room  last 
night,”  she  said,  at  last,  “in  order  to 
speak  to  me  about  it.  ‘Enid,’  he  said, 
‘don’t  marry  that  man! — he’s  a good- 
enough  fellow — but  he’ll  drive  a wedge 
into  our  life.  We  can’t  find  a use  for 
him — you  and  I.  He’ll  divide  us,  my 
girl — and  it  isn’t  worth  it — you  don’t 
love  him!”  And  we  had  a long  talk — 
and  at  last  I told  him — I wouldn’t — I 
wouldn’t!  So  you  see,  Lady  Coryston, 
if  I don’t  marry  your  son,  it’s  not  be- 
cause you  object — but  because  my  father 
— whom  you  insulted — doesn’t  wish  me 
to  enter  your  family — doesn’t  approve 
of  a marriage  with  your  son — and  has 
persuaded  me  against  it!” 

Lady  Coryston  stared  into  the  face  of 
the  speaker,  and  cjuailed  before  the  flash 
of  something  primitive  and  savage  in 
the  eyes  that  met  her  own.  Under  the 
sting  of  it,  however,  she  found  a first 
natural  and  moving  word,  as  she  slowly 
rose  from  her  seat: 

“You  love  your  father,  Miss  Glen- 
william. You  might  remember  that  I, 
too,  love  my  son — and  there  was  never  a 
rough  word  between  us  till  he  knew  you.” 

She  wavered  a little,  gathering  up  her 
dress.  And  the  girl  perceived  that  she 
had  grown  deadly  white,  and  was  sud- 
denly ashamed  of  her  own  vehemence. 
She  too  rose. 

“I’m  sorry,  Lady  Coryston.  I’ve 
been  a brute.  But  when  I think  of  my 
father,  and  those  who  hate  him — I see 
red.  I had  no  business  to  say  some  of 
the  things  I have  said.  But  it’s  no  good 
apologizing.  Let  me,  however,  just  say 
this:  Please  be  careful.  Lady  Coryston, 
about  your  son.  He’s  in  love  with  me — 
and  I’m  very,  very  sorry  for  him.  Let 
me  write  to  him  first — before  you  speak 
to  him.  I’ll  write — as  kindly  as  I can. 
But  I warn  you — it  ’ll  hurt  him — and  he 
may  visit  it  on  you — for  all  I can  say. 
When  will  he  be  at  Coryston?” 

“To-night.” 

“I  will  send  a letter  over  to-morrow 
morning.  Is  your  car  waiting?” 

They  moved  across  the  lawn  together, 
not  speaking  a word.  Lady  Coryston 
entered  the  car.  Enid  Glenwilliam  made 
her  a low  bow,  almost  a courtesy,  which 


the  elder  lady  acknowledged;  and  the 
car  started. 

Enid  came  back  to  the  summer-house, 
sat  down  by  the  table,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

After  a little  while,  a hurried  step  was 
heard  approaching  the  summer-house. 
She  looked  up  and  saw  her  father.  The 
Chancellor’s  burly  form  filled  up  the 
door  of  the  little  house.  His  dark,  gipsy 
face  looked  down  with  amusement  upon 
his  daughter. 

“Well,  Enid,  how  did  you  get  through  ? 
Did  she  trample  on  you?  — did  she 
scratch  and  spit?  I wager  she  got  as 
good  as  she  gave!  Why,  whats  the 
matter,  my  girl?  Are  you  upset?” 

Enid  got  up,  struggling  for  composure. 

“I — I behaved  like  a perfect  fiend.” 

“Did  you?”  The  Chancellor’s  laugh- 
ter filled  the  summer-house.  “The  old 
harridan ! At  last  somebody  has  told  her 
the  truth.  The  idea  of  her  breaking  in 
upon  you  here! — to  threaten  you  I sup- 
pose with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties, 
if  you  married  her  precious  son.  You 
gave  her  what  for.  Why,  Enid,  what’s 
the  matter? — don’t  be  a fool,  my  dearl 
You  don’t  regret  him?” 

“No.”  He  put  his  arm  tenderly 
round  her,  and  she  leaned  against  him. 
Suddenly  she  drew  herself  up  and  kissed 
him. 

“ I shall  never  marry,  father.  It’s  you 
and  I,  isn’t  it,  against  the  world?” 

“Half  the  world,”  said  Glenwilliam, 
laughing.  “There’s  a jolly  big  half  on 
our  side,  my  dear,  and  lots  of  good 
fellows  in  it  for  you  to  marry.”  He 
looked  at  her  with  proud  affection. 

She  shook  her  head,  slipped  her  hand 
in  his,  and  they  walked  back  to  the 
house  together. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  state  of  mind  in  which  Lady 
Coryston  drove  home  from  the 
Atherstones’  cottage  would  have  seemed 
to  most  people  unreasonable.  She  had 
obtained  — apparently  — everything  for 
which  she  had  set  out;  and  yet  there  she 
was,  smarting  and  bruised  through  all 
her  being,  like  one  who  has  suffered 
intolerable  humiliation  and  defeat.  A 
woman  of  her  type  and  class  is  so  well 
sheltered  as  a rule  from  the  roughnesses 
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of  life,  so  accustomed  to  the  deference  of 
her  neighbors,  that  to  be  handled  as 
Enid  Glenwilliam  had  handled  her  vic- 
tim destroys  for  the  time  nerve  and 
self-respect.  Lady  Coryston  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  physically  as  well  as  mor- 
ally beaten,  and  could  not  get  over  it. 
She  sat,  white  and  shaken,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a closed  motor,  the  prey  of 
strange  terrors.  She  would  not  see 
Arthur  that  night!  He  was  only  to 
return  late,  and  she  would  not  risk  it. 
She  must  have  a night’s  rest,  indeed, 
before  grappling  with  him.  She  was  not 
herself,  and  the  violence  of  that  extraor- 
dinary girl  had  upset  her.  Conscious 
of  a very  rapid  pulse,  she  remembered 
for  a moment,  unwillingly,  certain  warn- 
ings that  her  doctor  had  given  her 
before  she  left  town.  She  shrank  phys- 
ically, instinctively,  from  the  thought 
of  any  further  emotion  or  excitement 
that  day — till  she  had  had  a good  night. 
Ever  since  the  angry  scene  with  Arthur 
three  weeks  before  she  had  been  con- 
scious of  bodily  and  mental  strain. 

Which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  feel- 
ing of  irritation  with  which  she  perceived 
the  figure  of  her  daughter  standing  on 
the  steps  of  Coryston  House,  beside  Sir 
Wilfrid  Bury.  Marcia  had  come  to  her 
that  morning  with  some  tiresome  story 
about  the  Newburys  and  the  divorced 
woman  Mrs.  Betts. 

The  car  drew  up  at  the  steps,  and 
Marcia  and  Sir  Wilfrid  awaited  it. 
Even  preoccupied  as  she  was,  Lady 
Coryston  could  not  help  noticing  that 
Marcia  was  subdued  and  silent.  She 
asked  her  mother  no  questions,  and 
after  helping  Lady  Coryston  to  alight 
she  went  quickly  into  the  house.  It 
vaguely  crossed  the  mother’s  mind  that 
her  daughter  was  depressed  or  annoyed 
— perhaps  with  her?  But  she  could  not 
stop  to  think  about  it. 

Sir  Wilfrid,  however,  followed  Lady 
Coryston  into  the  drawing-room. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  he 
asked  her,  smiling,  taking  the  liberty  of 
an  old  friend  and  co-executor.  “ I think 
I guess!” 

She  looked  at  him  somberly. 

“She  won’t  marry  him!  But  not  a 
word  to  Arthur,  please — not  a word — 
till  I give  you  leave.  I have  gone 
through — a great  deal.” 
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Her  look  of  weakness  and  exhaustion 
did  indeed  strike  him  painfully.  He 
put  out  his  hand  and  pressed  hers. 

“Well,  so  far,  so  good,”  he  said, 
gravely.  “It  must  be  a great  relief  to 
your  mind.”  Then  in  another  and  a 
lower  tone  he  added,  “Poor  old  boy!” 

Lady  Coryston  made  no  reply  except 
to  say  that  she  must  get  ready  for 
luncheon.  She  left  the  room  just  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  perceived  a rider  on  a bay  horse 
approaching  through  the  park,  and  rec- 
ognized Edward  Newbury. 

“Handsome  fellow!” — he  thought  as 
he  watched  him  from  the  window — “and 
sits  his  horse  uncommonly  well.  Why 
doesn’t  that  girl  fly  to  meet  him?  They 
used  to  in  my  dayrs.” 

But  Newbury  dismounted  with  only  a 
footman  to  receive  him,  and  Marcia  did 
not  appear  till  the  gong  had  rung  for 
luncheon. 

Sir  Wilfrid’s  social  powers  were  se- 
verely taxed  to  keep  that  meal  going. 
Lady  Coryston  sat  almost  entirely  silent 
and  ate  nothing.  Marcia,  too,  ate  little 
and  talked  less.  Newbury  indeed  had 
arrived  in  radiant  spirits,  bringing  a 
flamboyant  account  of  Marcia’s  trous- 
seau which  he  had  extracted  from  a 
weekly  paper,  and  prepared  to  tease  her 
thereon.  But  he  could  scarcely  get  the 
smallest  rise  out  of  her,  and  presently  he 
too  fell  silent,  throwing  uneasy  glances 
at  her  from  time  to  time.  Her  black 
hair  and  eyes  were  more  than  usually 
striking,  by  contrast  with  a very  sim- 
ple and  unadorned  white  dress;  but  for 
beauty,  her  face  required  animation;  it 
could  be  all  but  plain  in  moments  of 
languor  or  abstraction;  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
marveled  that  a girl’s  secret  instinct  did 
not  save  her  from  presenting  herself  so 
unattractively  to  her  lover. 

Newbury,  it  appeared,  had  spent 
the  preceding  night  in  what  Sir  Wilfrid 
obstinately  called  a “monkery” — alias 
the  house  of  an  Anglican  brotherhood  or 
Community  — the  Community  of  the 
Ascension,  of  which  Newbury’s  great 
friend  Father  Brierly  was  Superior.  In 
requital  for  Newbury’s  teasing  of  Marcia, 
Sir  Wilfrid  would  have  liked  to  tease 
Newbury  a little  on  the  subject  of  the 
“monkery.”  But  Newbury  most  dex- 
terously evaded  him.  He  would  laugh, 
but  not  at  the  hosts  he  had  just  quitted; 
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and  through  all  his  bantering  good  tem- 
per there  could  be  felt  the  throb  of  some 
deep  feeling  which  was  not  allowed  to 
express  itself.  “Damned  queer  eyes!” 
was  Bury’s  inward  comment  as  he  hap- 
pened once  to  observe  Newbury’s  face 
during  a pause  of  silence.  “Half  in  a 
dream  all  the  time — even  when  the  fel- 
low’s looking  at  his  sweetheart.” 

After  luncheon,  Marcia  made  a sign, 
and  she  and  Newbury  slipped  away. 
They  wandered  out  beyond  the  lake  into 
a big  wood,  where  great  pools  of  pink 
willow-herb,  in  its  open  spaces,  caught 
the  light  as  it  struck  through  the  gray 
trunks  of  the  beeches.  Newbury  found 
a seat  for  Marcia  on  a fallen  trunk,  and 
threw  himself  beside  her.  The  world 
seemed  to  have  been  all  washed  by  the 
thunder-storm  of  the  night  before;  the 
odors  of  grass,  earth,  and  fern  were 
steaming  out  into  the  summer  air.  The 
wood  was  alive  with  the  hum  of  in- 
numerable insects,  which  had  become 
audible  and  dominant  with  the  gradual 
silencing  of  the  birds.  In  the  half-cut 
hay-fields  the  machines  stood  at  rest; 
rarely,  an  interlaced  couple  could  be 
dimly  seen  for  a moment  on  some  dis- 
tant footpath  of  the  park;  sometimes 
a partridge  called  or  a jay  screamed; 
otherwise  a Sabbath  stillness  — as  it 
seemed  to  Marcia,  a Sabbath  dreariness 
— held  the  scene. 

Newbury  put  up  his  arms,  drew  her 
down  to  him,  and  kissed  her  passion- 
ately. She  yielded;  but  it  was  more 
yielding  than  response;  and  again  he  was 
conscious  of  misgiving  as  at  luncheon. 

“ Darling! — is  there  anything  wrong — 
anything  that  troubles  you?”  he  said, 
anxiously.  “Do  you  think  I’ve  for- 
gotten you  for  one  moment,  while  I’ve 
been  away?” 

“Yes — while  you  were  asleep.”  She 
smiled  shyly,  while  her  fingers  caressed 
his. 

“Wrong! — quite  wrong! — I dreamed 
of  you  both  nights.  Ana  oh,  dearest,  I 
thought  of  you  last  night.” 

“ Where — when  ? ” Her  voice  was  low 
— a little  embarrassed. 

“In  chapel — the  chapel  at  Black- 
mount — at  Benediction.” 

She  looked  puzzled. 

“What  is  Benediction?” 

“A  most  beautiful  service,  though  of 


late  origin, — which,  like  fools,  we  have 
let  the  Romans  monopolize.  The  Bish- 
ops bar  it,  but  in  private  chapels  like 
our  own,  or  Blackmount,  they  can’t  in- 
terfere. To  me,  yesterday  evening” — 
his  voice  fell — “it  was  like  the  gate  of 
heaven.  I longed  to  have  you  there.” 

She  made  no  reply.  Her  brow  knitted 
a little.  He  went  on: 

“Of  course  a great  deal  of  what  is  done 
at  places  like  Blackmount  is  not  recog- 
nized— yet.  To  some  of  the  services — 
to  Benediction,  for  instance — the  public 
is  not  admitted.  But  the  brothers  keep 
every  rule — of  the  strictest  observance. 
I was  present  last  night  at  the  recitation 
of  the  Night  Office — most  touching! — 
most  solemn!  and — my  darling!”  — 
he  pressed  her  hand,  while  his  face  lit 
up — “I  want  to  ask  you — though  I 
hardly  dare  — would  you  give  me  — 
would  you  give  me  the  greatest  joy  you 
could  give  me,  before  our  marriage? 
Father  Brierly — my  old  friend — would 
give  us  both  Communion,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  our  wedding — in  the  little  chapel 
of  the  Brotherhood,  in  Red  Street,  Soho, 
— just  us  two  alone.  Would  it  be  too 
much  for  you,  too  tiring?”  His  voice 
was  tenderness  itself.  “I  would  come 
for  you  at  half-past  seven — nobody  but 
your  mothet  would  know.  And  then 
afterward  — afterward!  — we  will  go 
through  with  the  great  ceremony — and 
the  crowds — and  the  bridesmaids.  Your 
mother  tells  me  it’s  to  be  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  chapel, — isn’t  it?  But  first, 
we  shall  have  received  our  Lord,  we 
two  alone,  into  our  hearts — to  feed  upon 
Him  forever!” 

There  was  silence.  He  had  spoken 
with  an  imploring  gentleness  and  hu- 
mility, yet  nevertheless  with  a tender 
confidence  which  did  not  escape  the 
listener.  And  again  a sudden  terror 
seized  on  Marcia — as  though  behind  the 
lover  she  perceived  something  priestly, 
directive,  compelling  — something  that 
threatened  her  very  self.  She  drew  back. 

“Edward!  — ought  you  — to  take 
things  for  granted  about  me — like  this?” 

His  face,  with  its  “illuminated,”  ex- 
alted look,  scarcely  changed. 

“I  don’t  take  anything  for  granted, 
dearest.  I only  put  it  before  you.  I 
talked  it  over  with  Brierly — he  sent  you 
a message — ” 
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“But  I don’t  know  him!”  cried 
Marcia.  “ And  I don’t  know  that  I want 
to  know  him.  I’m  not  sure  I think  as 
you  do,  Edward.  You  assume  that  I do 
— but  indeed  — indeed  — my  mind  is 
often  in  confusion — great  confusion — I 
don’t  know  what  to  think — about  many 
things.” 

“The  Church  decides  for  us,  darling 
— that  is  the  great  comfort — the  great 
strength.” 

“But  what  Church?  Everybody 
chooses  his  own,  it  seems  to  me!  And 
you  know  that  that  Roman  priest  who 
was  at  Hoddon  Grey  the  other  day 
thinks  you  just  as  much  in  the  wrong  as 
— well,  as  he’d  think  me! — me,  even!” 
She  gave  a little  tremulous  laugh.  Then, 
with  a quick  movement  she  sat  erect. 
Her  great,  dark  eyes  fixed  him  eagerly. 
“Ana,  Edward,  I’ve  got  something  so 
different,  so  very  different  to  talk  to  you 
about ! I’ve  been  so  unhappy — all  night, 
all  to-day.  I’ve  been  pining  for  you 
to  come — and  then  afraid  what  you’d 
say — ” 

She  broke  off,  her  lips  parting  eagerly, 
her  look  searching  his. 

And  this  time,  as  she  watched  him,  she 
saw  his  features  stiffen,  as  though  a 
suspicion,  a foreboding  ran  through  nim. 
She  hurried  on. 

“I  went  over  to  see  Mrs.  Betts,  yes- 
terday, Edward.  She  sent  for  me.  And 
I found  her  half  mad — in  despair!  I 
just  persuaded  her  to  wait  till  I’d  seen 
you.  But  perhaps  you’ve  seen  her — 
to-day?”  She  hung  on  his  answer. 

“Indeed,  no.”  The  chill,  the  altera- 
tion in  his  tone  were  evident.  “I  left 
Blackmount  this  morning,  after  matins, 
motored  home,  just  saw  my  father  and 
mother  for  a moment — heard  nothing — 
and  rode  on  here  as  fast  as  I could. 
What  is  there  fresh,  dearest?  I thought 
that  painful  business  was  settled.  And 
I confess  I feel  very  indignant  with  Mrs. 
Betts  for  dragging  you — insisting  upon 
dragging  you — into  it!” 

“How  could  she  help  it?  She’s  no 
friends,  Edward ! People  are  very  sorry 
for  him — Lut  they  fignt  shy  of  her.  I 
dare  say  it’s  right — I dare  say  she’s  de- 
served it — I don’t  want  to  know.  But, 
oh,  it’s  so  miserable — so  pitiable!  She’s 
going! — she’s  made  up  her  mind  to  that 
— she’s  going.  That’s  what  she  wanted 


to  tell  me — and  asked  that  I should  tell 
you.” 

“She  could  do  nothing  better  for  her- 
self, or  him,”  said  Newbury,  firmly. 

“ But  she’s  not  going,  in  the  way  you 
proposed.  Oh  no,  she’s  going  to  slip 
away — to  hide.  He’s  not  to  know  where 
she  is — and  she  implores  you  to  keep 
him  here — to  comfort  him — and  watch 
over  him.” 

“Which  of  course  we  should  do.” 

The  quiet,  determined  voice  sent  a 
shiver  through  Marcia.  She  caught  New- 
bury’s hand  in  hers,  and  held  it  close. 

“Yes,  but  Edward! — listen! — it  would 
kill  them  both.  His  mind  seems  to  be 
giving  way.  I got  a letter  from  her 
again  this  morning,  inclosing  one  from 
their  doctor.  And  she — she  says  if  she 
does  go,  if  decent  people  turn  her  out, 
she’ll  just  go  back  to  people  like  herself 
— who’ll  be  kind  to  her.  Nothing  will 
induce  her  to  go  to  the  Cloan  Sisters.” 

“She  must,  of  course,  be  the  judge  of 
that,”  said  Newbury,  coldly. 

“ But  you  can’t  allow  it ! — you  cant!- — 
the  poor,  poor  things!”  cried  Marcia. 
“I  saw  him  too,  Edward — I shall  never 
forget  it!”  And  with  a growing  excite- 
ment she  gave  a full  account  of  ner  visit 
to  the  farm,  of  her  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Betts,  of  that  gray,  grief-stricken 
face  at  the  window. 

“He’s  fifty-two.  How  can  he  start 
again?  He’s  just  tom  between  his  work 
— and  her.  And  if  she  goes  away  and 
hides  from  him,  it  ’ll  be  the  last  straw. 
He  believes  he  saved  her  from  a bad  life 
— and  now  he’ll  think  that  he’s  only 
made  things  worse.  And  he’s  ill — his 
brain’s  had  a shake.  Edward — dear 
Edward! — let  them  stay! — for  my  sake, 
let  them  stay!” 

All  her  soul  was  in  her  eyes.  She  had 
never  been  more  winning — more  lovely. 
She  placed  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
as  he  sat  beside  her,  and  leaned  her  soft 
cheek  against  his. 

“Do  you  mean — let  them  stay  on  at 
the  Farm?”  he  asked,  after  a pause, 
putting  his  arms  round  her. 

“Couldn’t  they?  They  could  live  so 
quietly.  She  would  hardly  ever  leave 
the  house — and  so  long  as  he  does  his 
work — his  scientific  work — need  any- 
thing else  trouble  you? — need  you  have 
any  other  relations  with  them  at 
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all  ? Wouldn’t  everybody  understand — 
know  you’d  done  it  for  pity?” 

Again  a pause.  Then  ne  said,  with 
evident  difficulty,  “Dear  Marcia  — do 
you  ever  think  of  my  father  in  this?” 

“Oh,  mayn’t  I go! — and  beg  Lord 
William—” 

“Ah,  but  wait  a minute.  I was  going 
to  say,  my  father’s  an  old  man.  This 
has  hit  him  hard.  It’s  aged  him  a good 
deal.  He  trusted  Betts  implicitly,  as  he 
would  himself.  And  now — in  addition — 
you  want  him  to  do  something  that  he 
feels  to  be  wrong.” 

“But,  Edward,  they  are  married! 
Isn’t  it  a tyranny” — she  brought  the 
word  out  bravely — “when  it  causes  so 
much  suffering! — to  insist  on  more  than 
the  law  does?” 

“For  us  there  is  but  one  law — the  law 
of  Christ!”  And  then,  as  a flash  of  some- 
thing like  anger  passed  through  his  face, 
he  added,  with  an  accent  of  stem  con- 
viction, “For  us  they  are  not  mar- 
ried— and  we  should  be  conniving  at  an 
offense  and  a scandal  if  we  accepted 
them  as  married  persons.  Oh,  dear 
Marcia,  why  do  you  make  me  say  these 
things?  I can’t  discuss  them  with  you!” 
he  repeated,  in  a most  real  distress. 

She  raised  herself,  and  moved  a little 
farther  from  him.  A passionate  hope- 
lessness— not  without  resentment — was 
rising  in  her. 

“Then  you  won’t  try  to  persuade  your 
father — even  for  my  sake,  Edward?” 

He  made  no  reply.  She  saw  his  lip 
tremble,  but  she  knew  it  was  only  be- 
cause he  could  not  bear  to  put  into 
words  the  refusal  behind. 

The  silence  continued.  Marcia,  rais- 
ing her  head,  looked  away  into  the  green 
vistas  of  the  wood,  while  the  tears  gath- 
ered slowly  in  her  eyes.  He  watched 
her,  in  a trouble  no  less  deep.  At  last 
she  said,  in  a low,  lingering  voice: 

“And  I — I couldn’t  marry — and  be 
happy — with  the  thought  always — of 
what  had  happened  to  them — and  now — 

ou  couldn’t  give  me — what  I asked. 

have  been  thinking  it  out  for  hours  and 
hours.  I’m  afraid,  Edward — we — we’ve 
made  a great  mistake!” 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  and  looked 
at  him,  very  pale  and  trembling,  yet 
with  something  new — and  resolute — in 
her  aspect. 
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“Marcia!”  It  was  a sound  of  dismay. 

“Oh!  it  was  my  fault!”  — and  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  a gesture  at  once 
childish  and  piteous — “I  somehow  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  you  thought  me 
different  from  what  I am.  It  was  quite 
natural.  You’re  much  older  than  I,  and 
of  course — of  course — you  thought  that 
if — if  I loved  you — I’d  be  guided  by  you 
— and  think  as  you  wish.  But,  Edward, 
you  see  I’ve  had  to  live  by  myself — and 
think  for  myself — more  than  other  girls 
— because  mother  was  always  busy  with 
other  things — that  didn’t  concern  me — 
that  I didn’t  care  about — and  I was  left 
alone — and  had  to  puzzle  out  a lot  of 
things  that  I never  talked  about.  I’m 
obstinate — I’m  proud.  I must  believe 
for  myself — and  not  because  some  one 
else  does.  I don’t  know  where  I shall 
come  out.  And  that’s  the  strange  thing! 
— Before  we  were  engaged,  I didn’t 
know  I had  a mind! — ’ She  smiled  at 
him  pitifully  through  her  tears.  “And 
ever  since  we’ve  been  engaged — these 
few  weeks — I’ve  been  doing  nothing  but 
think  and  think — and  all  the  time  it’s 
been  carrying  me  away  from  you.  And 
now  this  trouble.  I couldn’t”  — she 
clenched  her  hand  with  a passionate 
gesture — “I  couldn’t  do  what  you’re 
doing.  It  would  kill  me.  You  seem  to 
be  obeying  something  outside — which 
you’re  quite  sure  of.  But  if  I drove 
those  two  people  to  despair,  because  I 
thought  something  was  wrong  that  they 
thought  right,  I should  never  have  any 
happiness  in  my  heart — my  own  heart — 
again.  Love  seems  to  me  everything! — 
being  kind — not  giving  pain.  And  for 
you  there’s  something  greater — what 
the  Church  says — what  the  Bible  says. 
And  I could  never  see  that.  I could 
never  agree.  I could  never  submit.  And 
we  should  be  miserable.  You’d  think 
I was  wicked  — and  I — well!”  — she 
panted  a little,  trying  for  her  words — 
“there  are  ugly — violent — feelings  in 
me  sometimes.  I couldn’t  hate  you — 
but — Edward — just  now — I felt  I could 
hate — what  you  believe!” 

The  sudden  change  in  his  look  smote 
her  to  the  heart.  She  held  out  her 
hands,  imploring. 

“Forgive  me!  Oh,  do  forgive  me!” 

During  her  outburst  he  had  risen,  and 
was  now  leaning  against  a young  tree 
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beside  her,  looking  down  upon  her, 
white  and  motionless.  He  had  made 
no  effort  to  take  her  hands,  and  they 
dropped  upon  her  knee. 

“This  is  terrible!”  he  said,  as  though 
to  himself  and  half  consciously — “ter- 
rible!” 

“ But  indeed — indeed — it’s  best.”  Her 
voice,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
whisper,  was  broken  by  a sob. 

The  minutes  seemed  endless  till  he 
spoke  again;  and  then  it  was  with  a 
composure  which  seemed  to  her  like  the 
momentary  quiet  that  may  come — the 
sudden  furling  of  the  wind — in  the  very 
midst  of  tempest. 

“Marcia— is  it  really  true?  Couldn’t 
I make  you  happy?  Couldn’t  I lead  you 
to  look  at  things  as  I do?  As  you  say,  I 
am  older,  I have  had  more  time  to  think 
and  learn.  If  you  love  me,  wouldn’t  it 
be  right  that — I should  influence  you?’* 

“It  might  be,”  she  said.  “But  it 
wouldn’t  happen.  I know  more  of  my- 
self— now.  This  has  made  me  know 
myself — as  I never  did.  I should  wound 
and  distress  you.  And  to  struggle  with 
you,  would  make  me  hard — and  bad.” 

Another  silence.  But  for  both  it  was 
one  of  those  silences  when  the  mind,  as 
it  were,  reaps  at  one  stroke  a whole 
harvest  of  ideas  and  images  which,  all 
unconsciously  to  itself,  were  standing 
ready  to  be  reaped — the  silences,  more 
active  far  than  speech,  which  determine 
hfe. 

At  the  end  of  it,  he  came  to  sit  beside 
her. 

“Then  we  must  give  it  up — we  must 
give  it  up.  I bless  you  for  the  happiness 
you  gave  me — this  little  while.  I pray 
God  to  bless  you — now  and  forever.” 

Sobbing,  she  lifted  her  face  to  him, 
and  he  kissed  her  for  the  last  time.  She 
slipped  off  her  engagement  ring  and  gave 
it  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  with  a sad 
smile,  pressed  his  lips  to  it,  and  then, 
stooping  down,  he  took  a stick  lying  by 
the  log  and  scooped  out  a deep  hole  in 
the  mossy,  fibrous  earth.  Into  it  he 
dropped  the  ring,  covering  it  again  with 
all  the  leafy  “rubble  and  wreck”  of  the 
wood.  He  covered  his  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment, and  rose. 

“Let  me  take  you  home.  I will  write 
to  Lady  Coryston  to-night.” 

They  walked  silently  through  the 


wood  and  to  the  house.  Never  in  her 
whole  life  had  Marcia  felt  so  unhappy. 
And  yet,  already,  she  recognized  what 
she  had  done  as  both  inevitable  and 
past  recall. 

They  parted,  with  just  a lingering 
look  into  each  other’s  eyes  and  a piteous 
murmur  from  her — “I’m  sorry! — oh. 
I’m  sorry r 

At  the  moment  when  Marcia  and 
Newbury  were  crossing  the  formal  gar- 
den on  the  west  front  of  the  house, 
two  persons  in  Lady  Coryston’s  sitting- 
room  observed  them. 

These  persons  were — strange  to  say — 
Lady  Coryston  and  her  eldest  son. 
Lady  Coryston,  after  luncheon,  had  felt 
so  seriously  unwell  that  she  had  retired 
to  her  sitting-room,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions that  she  must  be  left  alone.  Sir 
Wilfrid  and  Lester  started  on  a Sunday 
walk;  Marcia  and  Newbury  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  house,  through  all  its  innumera- 
ble rooms  and  corridors,  sank  into  deep 
silence.  Lady  Coryston  was  lying  on 
her  sofa,  with  closed  eyes.  A11  the  inci- 
dents of  her  conversation  with  Enid 
Glenwilliam  were  running  perpetually 
through  her  mind — the  girl’s  gestures 
and  tones — above  all,  the  words  of  her 
final  warning. 

After  all,  it  was  not  she — his  mother — 
who  had  done  it.  Without  her  it  would 
have  happened  all  the  same.  She  found 
herself  constantly  putting  up  this  plea, 
as  though  in  recurrent  gusts  of  fear. 
Fear  of  whom? — of  Arthur?  What 
absurdity!  Her  proud  spirit  rebelled. 

And  yet  she  knew  that  she  was  listen- 
ing— listening  in  dread — for  a footstep 
in  the  house.  That  again  was  absurd. 
Arthur  was  staying  with  friends  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  county,  and  was  to 
leave  them  after  dinner  by  motor.  He 
could  not  be  home  till  close  on  mid- 
night; and  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
her  seeing  him  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, after  the  arrival  of  the  letter.  Then 
— she  must  face  him. 

But  still  the  footstep  haunted  her 
imagination,  and  the  remembrance  of 
him  as  he  had  stood,  light  and  buoyant, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
making  his  maiden  speech.  In  April — 
and  this  was  July.  Had  that  infatuation 
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begun  even  then,  which  had  robbed  her 
of  her  dearest — her  Benjamin? 

She  fell  into  a restless  sleep  after  a 
while,  and  woke  suddenly,  in  alarm. 
There  was  somebody  approaching  her 
room — evidently  on  tiptoe.  Some  one 
knocking — very  gently.  She  sat  up, 
trembling.  “Come  inf” 

The  door  opened — and  there  was 
Coryston. 

She  fell  back  on  her  cushions,  aston- 
ished and  annoyed. 

“I  said  I was  not  to  be  disturbed, 
Coryston.” 

He  paused  on  the  threshold. 

“Am  I disturbing  you?  Wouldn’t 
you  like  me  to  read  to  you — or  some- 
thing?” 

His  tone  was  so  gentle  that  she  was 
disarmed — though  still  annoyed. 

“Come  in.  I may  perhaps  point  out 
that  it’s  a long  time  since  you’ve  come 
to  see  me  like  this,  Coryston.” 

“Yes.  Never  mind.  What  shall  I 
read?” 

She  pointed  to  a number  of  the 
Quarterly  that  was  lying  open,  and  to  an 
article  on  “The  Later  Years  of  Disraeli.” 

Coryston  winced.  He  knew  the  man 
who  had  written  it,  and  detested  him. 
But  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and  began 
immediately  to  read.  To  both  of  them 
his  reading  was  a defense  against  con- 
versation, and  yet  to  both  of  them,  after 
a little  while,  it  was  pleasant. 

Presently,  indeed  he  saw  that  it  had 
soothed  her,  and  that  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  keep  awake  she  had  fallen 
fitfully  asleep  again.  He  let  the  book 
drop,  and  sat  still,  studying  his  mother’s 
strong,  lined  face  in  its  setting  of  gray 
hair.  There  was  something  in  her  tem- 
porary quiescence  and  helplessness  that 
touched  him;  and  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  in  these  last  few  months  she  had 
aged  considerably.  As  he  watched,  a 
melancholy  softness  — as  of  one  who 
sees  deeper  than  usual  into  the  human 
spectacle — invaded  and  transformed  his 
whole  expression;  his  thin  body  re- 
laxed; his  hands  dropped  at  his  side. 
The  dead  quiet  of  the  house  also  op- 
pressed him — like  a voice — an  omen. 

He  knew  that  she  had  seen  Enid 
Glenwilliam  that  morning.  A little  note 
from  Marion  Atherstone  that  afternoon 


spoke  anxiety  and  sympathy.  “Enid 
confesses  she  was  violent.  I am  afraid 
it  was  a painful  scene.”  And  now  there 
was  Arthur  to  be  faced. 

A movement  in  the  garden  outside 
diverted  his  attention.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  two  figures — Marcia  and  New- 
bury. A sight  which  roused  in  him 
afresh — on  the  instant — all  his  fiercest 
animosities.  That  fellow!  — and  his 
creed!  That  old  hidebound  inquisitor, 
his  father! 

Well! — he  peered  at  them — had  she 
got  anything  whatever  out  of  young 
Tartuffe?  Not  she!  He  knew  the 
breed.  He  rose  discreetly,  so  as  not  to 
wake  Lady  Coryston,  and  standing  by 
the  window,  he  watched  them  across  the 
garden,  and  saw  their  parting.  Some- 
thing in  their  demeanor  struck  him. 
“Not  demonstrative,  anyway,”  he  said 
to  himself,  with  a queer  satisfaction. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  tossing  the 
Quarterly  away,  he  took  up  a volume  of 
Browning.  But  he  scarcely  read  a line. 
His  mind  was  really  possessed  by  the 
Betts’s  story,  and  by  the  measures  that 
might  be  taken — Marcia  or  noMarcia! — 
to  rouse  the  countryside  against  the 
Newburys,  and  force  them  to  bow  to 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  this 
tragedy.  He  himself  had  seen  the  two 
people  concerned,  again,  that  morning — 
a miserable  sight ! Neither  of  them  had 
said  anything  further  to  him  of  their 
plans.  Only  Mrs.  Betts  had  talked  in- 
coherently of  “waiting  to  hear  from 
Miss  Coryston.”  Poor  soul! — she  might 
wait. 

Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  then  he 
too  heard  a footfall  in  the  passage  out- 
side and  the  swish  of  a dress.  Marcia! 

He  opened  the  door. 

“Don’t  come  in.  Mother's  asleep.” 

Marcia  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
Then  she  stepped  past  him,  and  stood 
on  the  threshold  surveying  her  mother. 
Her  pathetic  look  conveyed  the  in- 
stinctive appeal  of  the  young  girl  turn- 
ing in  the  crisis  of  her  life  to  her  natural 
friend,  her  natural  comforter.  And  it 
remained  unanswered.  She  turned  and 
beckoned  to  Coryston. 

“Come  with  me — a moment.”  They 
went  noiselessly  down  the  staircase  lead- 
ing from  Lady  Coryston’s  wing,  into 
a room  which  had  been  their  school-room 
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as  children,  on  the  ground  floor.  Marcia 
laid  a hand  on  her  brother’s  arm. 

“I  was  coming  to  speak  to  mother. 
I have  broken  off  my  engagement.” 

“Thank  the  Lord!”  cried  Coryston, 
taken  wholly  aback.  “Thank  the  Lord !” 

He  would  have  kissed  her  in  his  relief 
and  enthusiasm.  But  Marcia  stepped 
back  from  him.  Her  pale  face  showed  a 
passionate  resentment. 

“Don’t  speak  about  him,  Corry! 
Don’t  say  another  word  about  him; 
You  never  understood  him,  and  I’m  not 
going  to  discuss  him  with  you.  I 
couldn’t  bear  it.  What’s  wrong  with 
mother?” 

“She’s  knocked  over — by  that  girl, 
Enid  Glenwilliam.  She  saw  her  this 
morning.” 

He  described  the  situation.  Marcia 
showed  but  a languid  interest. 

“Poor  mother!”  she  said,  absently. 
“Then  I won’t  bother  her  with  my 
affairs  till  to-morrow.  Don’t  tell  her 
anything,  Corry.  Good-by.” 

“I  say,  Marcia — old  woman — don’t  be 
so  fierce  with  me.  .You  took  me  by  sur- 
prise,” he  muttered,  uncomfortably. 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter.  Nobody  in 
this  world  seems  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand anybody  else — or  make  allowances 
for  anybody  else.  Good-by.” 

Coryston  had  long  since  departed. 
Lady  Coryston  had  gone  to  bed,  seeing 
no  one  and  pleading  headache.  Marcia, 
too,  had  deserted  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Lester 
after  dinner,  leaving  Sir  Wilfrid  to  the 
liveliest  and  dismalest  misgivings  as  to 
what  might  have  been  happening  further 
to  the  Coryston  family  on  this  most 
inexplicable  and  embarrassing  day. 

Marcia  was  sitting  in  her  room  by  the 
open  window.  She  had  been  writing  a 
long  letter  to  Newbury,  pouring  out  her 
soul  to  him.  All  that  she  had  been  too 
young  and  immature  to  say  to  him  face 
to  face  she  had  tried  to  say  to  him  in 
these  closely  written  and  blotted  pages. 
To  write  them  had  brought  relief,  but 
also  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body. 

The  summer  night  was  sultry  and 
very  still.  Above  a bank  of  purple 
cloud  she  looked  into  depths  of  fathom- 
less azure,  star-sprinkled,  with  a light 
in  the  southeast  prophesying  moonrise. 
Dark  shapes  of  woods  — the  distant 


sound  of  the  little  trout  stream  where  it 
ran  over  a weir,  a few  notes  of  birds, 
were  the  only  sounds;  otherwise  the  soul 
was  alone  with  itself.  Once  indeed  she 
heard  a sudden  burst  of  voices  far  over- 
head, and  a girl’s  merry  laugh.  One  of 
the  young  servants,  no  doubt,  on  the  top 
floor.  How  remote! — and  yet  how  near. 

And  far  away  over  those  trees  was 
Newbury,  smarting  under  the  blow  she 
had  given  him  — suffering  — suffering. 
That  poor  woman,  too,  weeping  out  her 
last  night,  perhaps,  beside  her  husband. 
What  could  she  do  for  her — how  could 
she  help  her?  Marcia  sat  there  hour 
after  hour,  now  lost  in  her  own  grief,  now 
in  that  of  others,  realizing  through  pain, 
through  agonized  sympathy,  the  energy 
of  a fuller  life. 

She  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep — for  a 
few  hours — toward  morning.  She  was 
roused  by  her  maid,  who  came  in  with  a 
white  face  of  horror. 

“Oh,  miss!—” 

“What  is  the  matter?” 

Marcia  sat  up  in  bed.  Was  her 
mother  ill  ? — dead  ? 

The  girl  stammered  out  her  ghastly 
news.  Briggs  the  head  gardener  had 
just  brought  it.  The  head  foreman  at 
Redcross  Farm,  going  his  rounds  in  the 
early  hours,  had  perceived  a light  burn- 
ing in  the  laboratory.  The  door  was 
locked,  but  on  forcing  his  way  in  he  had 
come  suddenly  on  a spectacle  of  honor. 
John  Betts  was  sitting — dead — in  his 
chair,  with  a bullet  wound  in  the  temple; 
Mrs.  Betts  was  on  a stool  beside  him, 
leaning  against  his  knee.  She  must  have 
found  him  dead,  have  taken  up  the 
revolver,  as  it  had  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  after  an  interval,  long  or 
short,  have  deliberately  unfastened  her 
dress.  The  bullet  had  passed  through 
her  heart,  and  death  had  been  a matter 
of  seconds.  On  the  table  was  lying  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  were  the  words 
in  John  Betts’s  handwriting,  “Mad — 
forgive.” 

And  beside  it  a little  twisted  note 
addressed  to  “Miss  Marcia  Coryston.” 
The  foreman  had  given  it  to  Briggs. 
Her  maid  placed  it  in  Marcia’s  hands. 

She  tried  to  read  it,  but  failed.  The 
girl  beside  her  saw  her  slip  back,  faint- 
ing, on  her  pillows. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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The  Island  of  Chincoteague 

BY  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


HE  attitude  of  most  island  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Behind  the 
folk  toward  their  sea  is  voice  and  views  of  the  average  Southern 
that  of  the  primitive  aristocrats  there  is  always  the  flavor  of 
savage  toward  his  god,  another  land  and  other  sentiments  than 
whom  he  fears,  craves  our  own.  But  these  Chincoteague  peo- 
forgetfulness  of,  and  if  he  pie  have  kept  the  flavor  of  American 
loves,  loves  perforce.  Men  need  the  sea,  pioneer  conditions,  of  a simple  living 
which  gives  generously,  but  takes  a that  made  its  own  precedents  and  ac- 
heavy  toll  of  the  bodies  of  drowned  Cepted  its  own  ideals  without  conscious- 
fishers  and  the  hearts  of  sad  wives,  ness  that  these  might  have  limitations. 
When  the  hours  of  fishing  are  over.  Moreover,  in  other  parts  of  Virginia, 
island  people  usually  turn  their  backs  poverty  is  housemate  with  gentility, 
and  pay  an  unsought  homage  to  the  The  silver  was  more  plentiful  before  the 
earth  in  little  gardens,  sheltered  against  war;  many  of  the  chairs  were  sold  to  buy 
the  angry,  scouting  winds  of  the  sea.  food.  One  sees  high-bred  faces  touched 
But  if  she  is  a bitter  step-dame  to  with  the  inalienable  shadow  of  privation 
most  of  the  land  she  rules,  the  sea  has  and  sacrifice,  and  often  with  a sorrow 
taken  for  a favorite  child  the  Island  of  that  reaches  beyond  the  personal.  But 
Chincoteague.  She  cherishes  the  island-  in  the  fortunate  island  there  is  nothing 
ers  from  babyhood  to  old  age,  offering  of  this.  Living  has  come  easily  always; 
them  her  choicest  fruits,  asking  of  them  simplicity,  primitiveness  have  gone  hand 
only  the  lightest  labor,  tempering  the  in  hand  with  standards  of  plenty.  The 
winds,  subduing  the  tidal  waves,  so  that  great  national  crises,  the  Revolutionary 
almost  nobody  is  sick  or  poor,  and  even  War  and  the  Civil  War,  have  apparently 
the  old  are  not  sad.  And  from  babyhood  left  no  impressions  of  grief;  they  have 
to  old  age  they  love  her  and  belittle  the  afforded  not  one  tale  of  death,  no  fire- 
earth,  so  that  their  gardens  are  few,  and  side  tragedy,  only  some  humorous  tales 
tended,  if  tended  at  all,  by  women  and  and  a few  flattering  pensions.  Some 
girls,  who,  more  conservative  than  the  gracious  chance  has  lined  out  for  these 
men,  are  carrying  out  the  Old  World  people  a pleasant  plane  of  living  marked 
tradition  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  only  faintly  with  any  crossing  of  evil 
shall  sustain  man.  or  pain. 

Chincoteague  is  counted  as  part  of  It  is  supposed  that  the  eastern  shore 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  that  penin-  of  Virginia  began  to  be  settled  as  early 
sula  which  bounds  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  as  1615,  for  the  records  show  that  in  1622 
The  island,  which  is  nine  miles  long  by  there  was  a population  of  seventy-six 
perhaps  a mile  and  a half  wide,  is  shel-  whites.  The  planters  started  at  the 
tered  not  only  by  the  long  mainland  to  lower  end  of  the  peninsula  and  extend- 
the  west,  but  to  the  east  by  Assoteague,  ed  upward  along  the  watercourses,  each 
which  is  called  an  island,  but  which  finding  some  wide  creek  so  as  to  have  a 
is  really  a slim  peninsula  running  up  landing  of  his  own.  Old  dim  traditions 
through  Maryland.  There  is  scarcely  still  hold  of  the  visiting  that  was  carried 
any  place  in  the  country  where  the  tra-  on  by  boat  among  families  who  would 
ditions  are  older;  but  they  are  not,  as  in  travel  a whole  day  to  see  one  another  and 
the  other  parts  of  Virginia,  the  traditions  prolong  a call  for  weeks.  But  for  some 
of  the  aristocrats  whose  ancestors  came  decades  no  one  sought  Chincoteague. 
early  to  Jamestown  and  who  can  show  The  island  has  never  been  a great  planta- 
old  tombstones,  old  silver  of  King-  tion,  nor  has  it  ever  sheltered  any  of  the 
Charles’s  time,  and  old  chairs  made  in  famous  families  of  the  South. 
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Some  of  the  islanders  vigorously  op- 
pose the  tradition  that  Chincoteague 
was  originally  settled  by  convicts,  but 
the  evidence  tends  in  that  direction.  In 
the  old  days  a planter  was  allowed  fifty 
acres  of  land  for  each  settler  he  intro- 
duced. In  1687  Captain  Daniel  Jenifer 
brought  over  a number  of  convicts, 
perhaps  seven,  perhaps  thirty-five,  and 
in  return  Chincoteague  and  Assoteague 
were  patented  to  him.  Twice  the  patent 
of  Chincoteague  lapsed,  but  finally,  in 
1692,  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  the 
lower  half  were  given  to  John  Robbins 
and  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  upper 
half  to  William  Kendall,  and  from  these 
two  men  almost  all  the  people  now  on  the 
island  got  their  titles.  For  more  than 
a century  only  a few  people  lived  on  the 
island  whose  old  names  still  survive — 
Jesters  and  Birches,  Thorntons,  Bow- 
dens, and  Wheeltons.  Seventy  years 
ago,  the  oldest  inhabitant  says  the  set- 
tlers numbered  five  hundred.  Then, 
the  story  goes,  an  islander  was  cast 
away  from  a fishing-boat  on  the  New 

Jersey  coast,  and  a few  families,  lured  by 
is  stories  of  the  island  paradise,  came 
down  to  settle.  After  the  Civil  War 
others  came,  so  that  the  population  must 
have  reached  a thousand.  Since  then 
the  islanders  have  multiplied  rapidly. 
There  are  now  more  than  three  thou- 
sand, about  a thousand  being  children 
of  school  age. 

This  is  not  so  surprising  as  it  seems, 
for  the  people  marry  early,  the  girls 
sometimes  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
men  at  eighteen,  and  they  have  large 
families.  One  woman  is  pointed  to  as 
the  mother  of  eighteen  children;  another 
was  a grandmother  at  thirty.  In  such 
a kindly  climate  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  life  did  not  flourish.  The  very 
hens  and  turkeys  have  larger  families 
than  can  be  seen  elsewhere.  These  peo- 
ple are  encompassed  by  the  poetry  of 
life — by  the  three  most  ancient  cries  in 
the  world:  the  cry  of  the  sea-bird,  the 
call  of  the  wind,  and  the  sighing  of  the 
sea.  Yet  they  live  according  to  a happy 
prose  kept  resolutely  in  their  blood  by 
the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  strain  in  them, 
which  has  come  down  as  unchanged 
perhaps  as  in  any  community  in  the 
world.  And  allowing  for  surface  changes, 
they  live  much  as  their  fathers  did. 


Surface  changes,  however,  there  have 
been.  Fifteen  years  ago  when  one  went 
to  Chincoteague  one  crossed  from  Frank- 
lin City  in  a little  steam-yacht.  The 
flat,  green  marshes  gave  way  to  the  sea ; 
then  Wallop’s  Island  sprang  into  view, 
and  then  out  of  the  mists  came  shaping 
the  slim  foot  of  Assoteague,  and  west 
and  north  of  it  the  long,  blue  line  that 
was  Chincoteague.  .The  line  widened, 
darkened;  the  upper  side  defined  itself 
into  the  plumes  of  magnificent  pines,  the 
lower  side  into  a long  street  of  houses 
sitting  by  the  sea.  On  closer  approach 
these  houses  showed  the  color  of  a city 
in  a child’s  fairy-tale — buflF  and  pink, 
blue  and  dun,  white  and  red  and  yellow. 
Here  and  there  in  the  water  tall  stakes 
or  slim,  waving  branches  of  trees  marked 
the  sites  of  oyster-beds.  Clustering 
close  to  the  many  docks  were  weather- 
beaten schooners  and  sail-boats  and 
lighters  and  row-boats,  the  whole  of  a 
peaceful  holiday  effect. 

Once  on  the  dock,  in  those  old  days 
one  was  greeted  with  smiles,  if  not 
words,  by  a number  of  inhabitants  to 
whom  a stranger  was  so  much  of  an 
agreeable  rarity  that  he  seemed  like  a 
household  guest.  One  walked  a few 
steps  and  looked  up  and  down  a slightly 
irregular  street  paved  with  oyster-snells, 
a street  with  somehow  a shirt-sleeves 
or  Mother-Hubbard-wrapper  effect,  but 
very  appealing  in  its  homely  and  com- 
fortable quality.  One  entered  the  hotel, 
which  needed  painting  and  sweeping, 
but  one  didn’t  mind.  One  had  to  find 
the  proprietor,  who  was  not  expecting  a 
traveler.  A baby  on  the  stairway  smiled 
and  dropped  its  cracker — and  the  crack- 
er stayed  there  five  days.  One  went  into 
the  dming-room  in  which  there  was  but 
a single  long  table  loaded  (although  the 
month  had  no  “r”  in  it)  with  all  sorts 
of  sea  food.  Never  was  a more  opulent 
table;  never  a more  kindly  set  of  people 
than  the  few  men  who  sat  about  it,  ex- 
changing personal  repartee  and  eating 
heartily.  Obeying  some  sort  of  premo- 
nition, one  crimped  the  edges  of  one’s 
napkin  to  be  sure  of  getting  it  again;  one 
didn’t  for  fifteen  meals,  but  one  had  all 
the  others.  One  wandered  in  the  streets, 
and  a perfect  stranger  offered  to  lend  a 
'row-boat,  and  upon  acceptance  half  a 
dozen  kindly  people  saw  one  off  with 
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warnings  to  avoid  the  oyster-beds.  One 
drifted  into  a shop  where  the  stock  was 
arranged  in  hit-or-miss  fashion  on  the 
shelves,  the  boxes  half  open  and  the 
contents  peeping  over  the  edges.  It  took 
the  proprietor  some  time  to  find  what 
one  wanted;  he  laid  the  box  out  on  the 
counter,  and  there  it  still  lay  a month 
later,  the  dust  leisurely  sifting  in.  There 
was  no  mayor  and  no  prison,  and,  after 
the  first  rage,  people  forgave  easily 
whatever  crime  was  committed.  Never 
surely  was  there  such  tolerance. 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  on 
revisiting  one  feared  at  first  that  the 
island  was  changed.  One  crossed  the 
same  water,  but  now  in  a gasoline-launch 
that  screamed  and  pounded  out  the 
wonders  of  advanced  civilization.  The 
same  green  flats  were  there,  the  same 
mist  that  shaped  itself  into  Chincoteague 
Island  with  the  gay -colored  houses. 
But  over  the  oyster-beds  were  reared  at 
intervals  square  boxes  for  watchmen 
who  guarded  the  stock  of  the  sea. 
Around  the  docks  were  no  longer  the  few 
water  craft  with  weather-beaten  holiday 
feces,  but  many  large,  neat  schooners, 
and  instead  of  the  row-boats  and  lighters 
everywhere  were  gasoline  launches.  One 
walked  along  the  dock  and  people  only 
looked  casually;  no  longer  are  tourists 
rarities.  One  reached  the  hotel,  and  a 
chambermaid  met  cftie  and  led  one  up  to 
the  register.  But  she  had  a long  mem- 
ory, for  as  she  showed  one  to  one’s  room 
she  said: 

“Things  hain’t  like  they  were  when 
you  came  before.  We  have  a bath- 
room now;  you  can  lie  right  down  in 
the  tub  and  let  the  water  go  all  over 
you.”  She  pushed  contemptuously 
aside  a lamp  that  stood  on  the  table  and 
explained,  “We  have  gas,  of  course;  we 
just  keep  a lamp  in  case.”  At  the  door 
she  added:  “If  you  want  to  telephone  to 
any  of  your  friends  you  can.  We  could 
have  a telegraft  if  we  wanted,  but  I 
reckon  the  telephone  is  quicker.” 

Quicker!  Had  haste  come  to  Chin- 
coteague! 

She  lingered  in  the  doorway  hos- 
pitably. “Want  anything  more?” 

“I’ll  ring  if  I do,  thank  you.” 

The  pang  was  unconsciously  deliv- 
ered, but  she  surely  should  have  been 
spared  it! 


“We  hain’t  got  no  bells  yet,”  she  ad- 
mitted, reluctantly.  “You’ll  have  to 
holler  over  the  banisters.”  Then  she 
made  a struggle  for  supremacy.  “We 
got  two  five-cent  theaters;  be  sure  you  go 
to-night.”  Her  parting  shot  was:  “We 
got  five  ladies’  lodges  now  besides  all  the 
men  have,  and  a mayor,  and  an  iron  pen 
to  jail  ’em.” 

The  dining-room  was  enlarged  and  full 
of  small  tables,  and  evidently  a clean 
napkin  was  intended  for  each  meal. 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  gas  wouldn’t  burn, 
and  the  bath-room  was  out  of  repair,  and 
the  people  who  went  to  the  five-cent 
theater  were  the  same  happy-go-lucky 
folk  of  years  before.  Three-quarters  of 
a mile  of  Chincoteague  has  indeed  been 
incorporated  into  a town  for  the  sake  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  population  within 
the  limits  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  of  taxes 
and  give  tneir  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
a council  of  six,  and  a mayor,  a clerk, 
and  a sergeant. 

It  is  by  the  largess  of  the  sea  that  the 
islanders  live.  This  is  not  the  strenuous 
toil  of  fishing  so  much  as  the  gentler 
work  with  oysters  and  clams.  There  is 
a shoal  abreast  of  Chincoteague  about 
seven  miles  out  which  drives  the  fish  off 
shore,  so  that  most  of  the  fishing  is  done 
in  the  deep  sea.  Nowadays  many  tour- 
ists come  down  in  the  autumn  for  the 
bluefish  and  the  mackerel,  and  in  winter 
for  cod.  In  the  traps  great  sturgeons  are 
caught,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  there 
is  abundance  of  trout  and  halibut,  roach, 
erch,  and  flounders.  But  the  real  sea 
arvest  is  oysters  and  clams.  There  are 
always  people  to  whom  the  past  is  the 
only  golden  age,  and  even  in  Chinco- 
teague there  are  old  men  who  say  that 
in  the  days  when  there  were  no  oyster 
laws,  and  no  hundred  and  fifty  watch- 
towers  in  a long  chain  from  the  island  to 
Cape  Charles,  and  when  the  oysters 
multiplied  the  best  way  they  could — 
then  there  was  more  than  a man  could 
ather,  and  no  neighbors  that  had  to  be 
ept  from  stealing.  Yet  most  of  the 
inhabitants  consider  the  laws  a protec- 
tion and  a benefit. 

Clamming  and  oystering  almost  seem 
like  door-yard  occupations.  Each  house- 
holder living  by  the  shore  has  riparian 
rights  as  far  down  as  the  low-tide  mark. 
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In  his  sands  the  clams  are  much  surer 
produce  than  garden  stuff,  and  are 
raised  with  almost  no  personal  trouble 
to  himself.  Beyond,  lie  the  oyster 
“ meadows  ” which  the  government  rents 
to  the  islander  for  fifty  cents  an  acre. 
Oyster-shells  (or  “rock”)  are  washed 
clean  and  “planted,”  and  from  the  20th 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  September  the 
spawn  comes  to  the  surface  and  catches 
on  the  rough  substance.  It  is  considered 
better  to  plant,  if  possible,  in  shallow 
water  for  the  sake  of  sunlight  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours.  If  a thousand  bush- 
els of  unshucked  oysters  are  planted,  in 
two  years  they  double.  The  planters 
have  to  reckon  on  some  losses.  Perhaps 
the  young  oysters  “sand”  or  “mud”  or 
refuse  to  grow.  Perhaps  the  transplant- 
ing, done  a few  months  before  the 
oysters  are  ready  to  sell,  may  have  un- 
fortunate results.  Perhaps  the  market 
fails,  and  the  islanders  lose  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  season — to  them  a 
great  sum.  But  on  the  whole,  oysters 
are  a safe  investment;  a man  with  an 
acre  should  make  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  dollars  a season,  besides 
what  he  gets  from  clams  and  from  the 
once  scorned  “scallops,”  which  now 
bring  a dollar  and  a half  a gallon. 

The  time  was  when  almost  every 
householder  in  Chincoteague  had  his 
plot  of  water,  but  by  degrees  the  acreage 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  just  a few 
people.  Perhaps  a man  would  have  a 
year  of  bad  luck  and  would  sell  his  rights 
for  some  ready  money,  or  perhaps  he 
would  think  that  he  could  make  steadier 
money  by  working  for  one  of  the  large 
planters  by  the  day.  There  are  now 
about  forty  planters  on  the  island,  a 
dozen  of  them  large  and  the  rest  small. 
No  one  is  colossally  rich;  the  greatest 
man  commands  possibly  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  most  of  the  other 
“rich”  men  are  worth  from  twenty  to 
forty  thousand  dollars,  which  they  have 
made  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
The  population  is  growing,  and  the  acre- 
age of  water  stands  still,  but  so  far  the 
sea  promises  an  abundant  living  to  all 
her  island  children. 

Those  who  work  for  the  planters  are 
called  “tongers,”  because  they  get  the 
oysters  out  of  two  or  three  fathoms  of 
water  with  tongs.  In  shallow  water  they 


manage  it  with  feet  and  hands.  They 
are  paid  on  the  average  twenty -five 
cents  a bushel  for  the  oysters  they  bring 
in,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
they  appropriate  for  themselves  any- 
thing from  a peck  to  a half-bushel.  The 
oysters  are  divided  according  to  size  into 
three  classes:  primaries,  culls,  and  cul- 
lenteens.  Formerly  the  oysters  were 
“d  linked, ” or  put  into  fresh  water  to 
whiten  and  “plumpen.”  There  seems 
to  be  a pure-food  law  against  this  now, 
but  some  planters  maintain  that  oysters 
should  be  “drinked”  to  purify  them,  and 
that  without  such  fresh  water  they  will 
not  live  to  reach  Baltimore  or  Phila- 
delphia. 

Work  with  the  oysters  lasts  only  about 
seven  months  a year,  but  clamming  con- 
tinues all  the  year  round.  It  is  here  that 
the  small  man  can  make  a comfortable 
living  even  if  he  works  only  half  a week. 
Perhaps  a further  reason,  besides  a nat- 
ural love  of  leisure,  why  the  islanders  do 
not  like  to  spend  many  days  in  succes- 
sion at  any  of  this  work  is  that  the  tide 
affects  their  habits.  Sometimes  they 
breakfast  at  four  and  sometimes  at  nine; 
they  do  not  like  to  rise  early.  Some  of 
them  have  a special  gift  for  clamming. 
They  recognize  immediately  the  little 
key-like  holes  made  by  the  clams  and 
can  quickly  dig  them  out;  or,  in  their 
own  vernacular,  suCh  a man  is  “right 
quick  to  sign  and  wade  them  out.” 
There  are  stories  of  a man  who  some- 
times makes  seven  dollars  a day  clam- 
ming at  one  tide.  Many  a little  boy 
stays  out  of  school  to  earn  fifty  cents  or 
a dollar  a day,  which  he  is  allowed  to 
spend  as  he  pleases.  The  clammer  sells 
to  the  island  dealer,  who  pays  by  the 
hundred  and  according  to  size — the 
three-hundred  size  or  four-hundred  size, 
reckoned  really  by  the  number  which  fill 
a sack. 

Thus  every  one  in  Chincoteague  mints 
the  sea  into  treasure  ample  for  his  use. 
And  money  comes  in  other  ways.  The 
government  furnishes  at  least  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a year,  for  there  are 
four  life-saving  stations  close  at  hand: 
on  Wallop’s  Island,  on  Assoteague,  on 
Pope’s  Island,  and  at  Green  Run,  each 
with  a crew  of  eight  men  whose  families, 
as  a rule,  live  on  Chincoteague.  Besides 
these  are  the  people  from  the  two  neigh- 
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boring  light 4n»nses  and  the  light-ship, 
who  spend  their  money  and  their  holi- 
days on  Chincoteague.  Then  there  ire 
thirty  or  triorfe  old  Federal  soldiers  who 
draw  pensions. 

For  even  in  the  Civil  War  the  island- 
ers showed  their  characteristic.  tUriims 
mixture  of  a laisjtr-ftiWr  attitude  and  a 
tendency  *0  take  enough  care  lor  the 
marrow  to  he  sure  of  a good  living. 
Chinvoteagiie  was  one  of  the  first  places 
to  he  visited  by  the  Federal  troops,  and 


physical  or  mental,  rr>  mark.  the.  signs 
of  a civil  war.  Since  there  is  so  much 
comfort,  no  real  poverty,  and  very  little 
sickness,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Chinco- 
te3gue  has  been  called  the  Island  Par- 
a disci 

A seeker  for  causes  might  argue  that 
the  comfortable  attitude  of  the  natives 
toward  living  anil  work  and  even  crime 
is  due  in  part  to  their  ancestry’  and  in 
part  to  the  ease  with  which  any  matt 
can  get  a living.  OnePr  nyo  ovitsiders, 
syimetliing  like  forty  m*n  enlisted;  but  *tni.g;riuit§  or  ttaV»Ic.rilV:TmjRiM^v-iiri'tK. a 
the  island  luck  held,  and  <r  seems  that  spirit  of  ga in,  deplore  the  that  there 

ihrv  saw  no.  arrive  fighting. . Some  is  no  comm  factory  m.Mrir?  laytrirv  on 

houses  flew  the  Coitfedimare  -flag,  two  or  Clnncorragiie;  the  reason  is  rh.it  th,  r,. 

three  men  mined  the  Southern-. forces;  filin  man  who  wijl  work  ten  hours'  in  a 

a few  sympatlu/eiy  pip  out  thfc  light.*  factOiry:..  jbven  the  fahorefs  wtvo  are 

house  lamp,  hm  h wax  promptlv  lighted  supposed  lo  cany  on  tin.  work  of  the 

agam' hv.  islanders  .who  w awed  permits  two  saw-milb  lake  holiday  whenever 
for  iluitw  v ik  r run  up  nn-  they  plrasc.  the.  ovsicrers  and  c!i«lo- 

syivanfiv  and  Nh-a  Vor  l.  , The  Federal  mere,  w>.»ki»v,:  r •- • ■ * . r f.-m  ,1.. , ■,  a v.tik, 

sqldkr.y -epfiy'fip iik i'fevev  fiintds'v-iifafeiw  her  cSiti  usually,  Ih-shU-s  earning  their  living, 

do  boy  a hoti.ie  anti  to  keep 

bent  lies  of  the  Methodist  Church.  \ it  mail-.  poiKtsl.  iuir  their  ambition 

negro  ,:<»npan\  came,  hut  even  riv.-v  rawly  vsv.-t.ulij  ■ ml  this  They  like 
were  not  vcsetifed  dex-piy-  Vluov-  to  talk  :.>■  ,>  ve«  !»,,<(},  .dear  smart 

league  »>•  almost  the  only"  part  of  Vo-  hoars  and  ho?  .?<•-- raet-s,  and  to  u-l!  stories 

ginia  where  there  iv-.:  ■ wounds  io.fr,  of  the  tourist i,  growing  numerous  now, 

v<H..exxvtt.— Ho  m^ati  •' . ; 
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who  conte  down -for  deep*sca  feihing  and  the-;  streets,  Vst  he  gtineroy^H'  tell? 
to  shoot  h rant  m vnfTods  iiods>r»f  duck  most  >*t' - t^te  new s in  it,  >\nd  rn  sny  rs« 
and  shore  birds.  They  arc  deeply  inter-  it  is  /'fasMj&bt.  dliedy  ftw  the’  weather 
evred  in  one  another’s  person a!  ; affairs,  predictions. 

especially  love  affairs.-  ft  is  almost  im-  .In- -certain  way-,  thy  people  -T  Chin* 
possible  For  any  tint*  on  the  inland  to  cotpagu^;  sho>v  a n-roraliswictpes^i.  They 

conduct  a love  affair  secretly.  Some-  do  not  believe  in  cards  <tr  dancing, 

times  they  so  proiohg  their  days  of  Their  sis  churches,  htuc  whifty  and  ttvo 

loafing  that  they  can  no  longer  run  bills  colored,  are  well  attended.  They  believe 

m the  shops,  and  then  they  have,  to  re-  in  a personal  God  who  record*,  and  pun* 

spect  the  shopkeepe.r'’s  scnsplys  and  gb  Ishbs.  and,  a perstmal  dyvil  Avhty  pesters, 

to  work  again.  ; . and . .they' : keep  : Sunday ; wiih-.Tlj^  st>rft- 

h.  iki  sard  that-  a few  of  the  vounger  »u«s  flf 

church  and  praypr-rnetnnes  are  then 
chief  social  Ipixaiibjii  toGzhurch  tjhey- 
wear  their  bystclothes,  and  Very  fine 
they  are-/  especially  in  the 

B a pfjtyr  C'hUfeh,  they  have  revival.', 
when  their  entpeinn^  trjise  high-,  and  they 
shpiit  and  dance  set  thy  g$ory  of  the 
.1  ■ord.  One  *>f  the  rnost.  poetic  memo nts 
Vsftfe-  iStwld  paast^;.^!n}d.diy|^:;ilij^’'y:»sic«  of 
a oe^m  revival  on  Chin enteagne  at  night 
hcfhfe  tl>h  religions  feglirtg  rasP  few}  high 
l hr-  nieef  i ng  is  held  in.  a clgSrbvs  in  the 
etvar  pine  woods  through  which  time 
lias  gone  so  grandly,  Tue  more  earthly 
light  is  given  by  great  piixTi- pin e torebts 
flaring  at  the-  four  corny  ra.<»f  the  iiy 


baps,  this  is  dug-  to  the  advance  tn  edu- 
cational ideas.  In  the  old  days  there 
wa*  «o  public  VchiKil  at  all,  there  was  a 
.private  school  conducted,  when  a rtach- 
er  could  be  found,  for  font  eftonths  a 
■ year,  and  there  was  My . literary  fund 
(kindly  term  ! collected  for.  si-odcors  who 
■could  not  valf orfl  tn  payfe;- Abour vhdlf ’.of 
• thy  olclet  ’^eppit-  on  can- 

not  read  or  write;  N oV.aday S , hi V \y  e V c r , 
there  % .an  excellcm  central  scho*:?}  vyith 
ftnif  teachers,,  an d in  other  parts’  of  the 
island  three  primary  schools  , Various 
shops  seli  magazines.  and  books,  atjd  vj 
boy  cries  a Philadelphia  newspaper  »b 
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little ■ reservoirs. 'foi;  themselves  by  dig- 

ging with  their  Ivvifs. 

They  belong  u • a few  of  the  islanders, 
who  own  from  erne  to  seventy- five  Pat  h. 
Once  a year  in  July  the  horses  are 
rounded  np  in.  Asset eagxte  and  in  Chin- 
cotyagUT  and  are  drived  dnWh  the 
town,  where  they  are  penned,  and  the 
ctiJts  ate  brandedt  Then  some  of  them 
are  sold '-m  men  frrmr  the  mainland  who 
m|T  give,  as  much  as  a hundred  oi  a 
hundred  and  dollars  for  a 

"stylish”  horse.  When  the  horses  are 
fed  with,  oats  and  tfreif  rough  co^ts  are 
properly  curried,  they  present  a very 
a f r raeti  ve  appeari*  nee,  They  are  very 
strong  and  long-lived ; pite  old  ^habitant 
boasts  of  a mare,  most  prolific  of  colts,, 
which  lived  to  be  fotTy  ycars  old  and 
worked  almost  tty  t he  ■ebd.  'No-  'wander 
they  are 

as  they  do,  and  having' no  other  shelter 
than  the  pine. and  myrtle  trees!  I?  Is  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  rSit-m  . roaming  past 
the  fnagnpHa-trres  of  the  marsh  or 
through  the  noble  pine  woods  m the 
interior  of  the  island,  while  their  little 
felhnv-crear a res.  tire  imx-Tiftg-bird,  the 
cardinal  grosbeak,  the  oriole,  and  the 
marsh-wren  fly  pa<t  them  fearlessly. 

Except  through  the  horsed  ; and 
through  the  fishing  and  shooting  Ktorifes 
of  s lew  tourists,  ChincotfcagM  ia  nh- 


••  closirrp.  The  soft  negrt>-  Vt.dcps  sifig 
. plaintively: 

” Lt-artin',  leamn’,  safe,  and  secure  fipln  ail 

if  arm*: 

TpatnHh  learnn-T  lewthn'  on  the  eVerfisftng 
: . Arm.”  ' . y ?• ' ••';/■  _ v • ' • ,-y  " 

The  tender,  soft- throated  music,  the  deep 
dome  Of  the  skv.  against  which  ate  de- 
fined the  .solemn,,  srdl  .trees,  the  large 
Southern  stars,  the  subdued  sound*  of 
birds  and  insects,  and  the  flafec-smiekeir- 
ing  over  the  devoted,  dull  faee.v—it.  -ail 
forms  a harmony  gfacious  it > >h?  soul. 

When  the  oigtside  world  hears  of 
Chincoteague,  it  is  usually  on. account-  of 
the  half-wild  hofrSferthaf ’roam  w-f  the 
st  retches  of  the  island,  and  of  Assor  eagoe  : 
strong,  shaggy*  small  cmiturCsvTimie- 
whar  larger  rhari  Shetland  ponies,  who 
plunge  boldly  into  the  salt  water  when 
they  want  to  swim  to  sr/hsu  /frftte tooth- 
some islet  of  marsh  grass.  These  ani- 
mals sire  supposed  io have  been  cast 
away  oft  Chmcoteague  front  sump 
Wrecked  vessel  Its  the  eighteenth  or  per- 
haps the  seventeenth  century;  i»ftd.  in 

the  course  of  time,  to  have  degenerated 
in  size, 

They  came  to  a good  havep.  for 
there  are  fl>e  dtiferent.  kinds  of  natural 
grass  to  feed  them*  -and  Tor  drink  little 
pools  of  slightly  hrackish  water  in  the 
sands.  Some  Of  the  tdeverest  ones  nta fee 
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known,  and  to  the  casual  spectator  its  one  could  buy  Any  amount:  k for  a fcw 
annals'  seem  simple  enough.  Yet  when  cents;  salt-rising  bread;  crackling  bread 
one  talks  to  the  older  ihh;j&ri  suits,  the  made  at  hug-kilting  time; ; crim-bread 
P^r  and  the ■ present  feem  blend  tt>.  hung  up  &t\  night  on  a crane;  thick 
gtther  toformam  impression  of  Common  johnny-cake  baked  on  a board  ; great 
hut  sigiutkanc  living,  ' I'Hey  tell  of  the  pot-pies.  made  of  and  chicken 

time  \vKt'n  r,hf.'  gjfls  and  women  helped  cooked  together  and  hanging  on  the 
the  men  tish,  and  when  they  spun  tend  era  tic;  puddings  every  day;  hnney  that 
wove,  and  perhaps  therbis  lament  that  they  made  vinegar  Troth ; and  dried  beet 
to-day  the  ^ornem  d«  Rbr  hi’en  knit  which  they  had  killed  in  the  autumn 
stockings-  Then  the  women  wore  sim-  The  children  hunted  Jot $ plovers'  eggs 
.ply  gacniepts  of  dyed  humdspon  »rid the  arid  marsh-htns'  eggs,  hrrieh  better  than 
men  short  jackets  ami  trousers,' "with  ' 'thy  gulls'  eggs  the  people  eat  now. 
long-tailed  coats  for  Slinday.  Dm?  old  ti»  'iw^Re'  ta'jfy.'  $ay*  tw|k'  had  log 
man  mentions  a time,  ninety  years  ago,  houses  a story  and  a half  in  height, 
when  his  father  bought  jive  hanrltyd  boa  riled  outside,:  plastered  inside,  and 
acres  of  tend  fur  hve  h.uodred  dollars;  stipjtortyd  op  gryat  cedar  blocks.  M«#t 
and  when  majyy  of  ri<rfghlmre . he-y ' Hid  hearths  w hich 

longed  to  the rit/nld  hold  logs  as  large  as  a man,  and 
one  went  to  the  same  church  on  the  rare  hue  brick  chimneys;  the  poorer  people, 
occasions  when  a preacher  etVufd  be  had  / however, had “ and i run*’  chimneys  road.- 
from  the  mairiland.  Another  speaks  i?f  of  lime  and  laths.  In  184.0  there  wen 
the  old days  before:  the  islanders  gavg/ ■ About  live  hundred  people  living  in 
full  allegiance  .to  the Yeih- depending. rht-n  Y twenty-six  houses.  They*  did  riot  build 
on  the. land,  'raising  corn  -and' wheat  and  more.  tor  in  those  times  the.  young  pe- 
rye,,  apples  -and  pears,  which  btsmi  'u  pic  would  “ win  away**  to  Delaware  ani 
long  time  and  were  larger  than  one  secs  Pennsylvania; 

nowadays.  And  such  6x>kine,  done  in  They  rt-H  of  the  time  when  there  * 
Dutch  ovens!  Sea  fqod  was  as  now,  but  a fot^t  op  . the  island  a mile  long  ami 


Tnjsf  rKSiii-AYATE^  Pond 


a Fwmo-m*?  ckpw 


half  a milfe  w‘ide/ and  the  logs  wertfso 
-valuable  that  the  man  who  bought  them 
to  sell  again  was  abje  to  light  his  pipe 
with  a himtl  red-doll  a r bill!  7'here  are 
stories  of  old  George  Connor,  the  hermit 
of  little  f*jney  Island,  who  had  traveled 
all  around  the  world,  but  found  the  pines 
and  the  sea  tatter  company  than  people,  sepa 

Their  great  curiosity  was  the  old  Guinea  combed  slight  hack  and  his 
negro,  Oche??  Binney,  said  at  his  death  " " 

to ■ y. ■.^«s'atrs:  :otd,i|  i _ , v ; . . 

the  tattooed  son  of  an  Afriean  piitice;  hind.  It  is  a Revolutionary  face  It 
stolen  by  Arabs  anti  sold  in  Virginia,  be  would  not  hit  hard  A6''bfcUi^ihat.1ie  had 
was  freed  3$  to $ve  with  other  free  lived  in  his  gteat-grapdfathe^  time. 

••kh«  Ij^i,  ft>r  there  This  rtfiiVs  memory  is  a storehouse,  of 

were  no  slaves  in  Chincoteague  till  just  the  common,  every -day  hying  nf  the 

before  the  war  —a  fact  due  perhaps  to  island,  and  the  little  tragedies  loom  es- 

the  Quaker  .traditions.  And  yet  the  penally  large  to  him,  though  be  has 

old  life  they  talk  of,  with  their  quaint  no  adei|uatf ' feeling  for  the  wars,  lie 

phraseology,  such  as,  MJt  weren  t tin  speaks  as  if  Ik:  renumbers  the  hurricane 

custom,”  " Ten  head  of  children/*  **1.  of \i%2Z  which  made  prfey  of  the  island, 

was  then  seven  year  btyt • Jus*.'; in' . shiv • . . :;fp«i*ied  a great  tidal  \vavey  capsized  a 
eight"-— this  old  life  is  only  the  Jife  of  house  or  two,  drowned  five  people,,  and 
t<>-<fav  translated,  as  it  W&tki  Into  slight-  t<gtx$ed  several  into -ntfoidhia  t# the  main- 


and  great-grandfather,  he  speaks  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  almost  as  if  ir  were 
an  event  of  yesterday.  He  loves  to  talk 
of  ancient  times,  sitting  erect  in  his  tall 
chair  against  a background  of  old-fash- 
ioned wall-paper  with  narrow  lines  of 
flowers  running  up  and  down  In  widely 
stripes.  His  white  hair  is 

aquiline.  One  could  almost  fancy  that 
the  white  hair  is  fastened  in  a qijeiie  be-1 
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hucklm,.who.  could  carry,  in  his*-  arms  to  wr  re  a t Yfefettwft  and  \y»r«derir»  * h; 

the  mill  a horse-load  o't  corn  and  who  . much  longer  the  imgtdaj  bghnn'  \v»jl 

challenged  Tunnel!,  “of  powerful  man-  l-or . S | h -food  Laldyette  and  W 

hood,”  to  a fight.  I It-  matt  s <*r«  |p  the  ingiort  w atchm’,  and  somehow  v ere  v%  >r 

holly  drinking  rum,  and  the  gtvae  Tim-  a Stfeil  they  Went  nut  expectin’,  and  cf 

nd).  enraged  at  last,  say  mg  he  warned  no  dew  *nto  their  bosoms. 

lupior,  hut  just  the  heart’i;  blood  <>i  !n-s  ‘ " A let  tie  mj  dost  . General,’ 

enemy;  the  “second,”  “supple  as  an  Ldayettsv " . 

eel,”  who  made  a ring  with  his  forir  aritl  no  feed  to  a little  dirt/  sa 

said  that  any  one  who  u vud  it  wotild  Washington. 

lose  his  sight  of  the  suri; ^ then  tlic. hght-vfA  y«re  eome  the  redcoats,  cius 
“right  to  the  tumble, ” tfe  hdflv  faTHng  arid  closet  till  you  could. .see, jfe  buck l 
at  last  with  the  erv  that  he  way  not  Only  on  their  shots,  and  Chase  and  Sma) 
whipped  hut  killed.  wood  they  didn't  like  :r,  not  kmevsi 

lie  makes  one  set  the  desolate  young  what  it  meant.  Washington • then  men 
man  who  commitn  d the  second  murder,  t ivv  ye  re  lilt-guards  present  arms  a r 
killing  fey  Trk-tvd  oVer  a girl,  and,  in  6fe  blank  cartridges  into  the  air.  Thjt 
spite  of  acquittal,  thereafter  finding. life  Cornwallis  and  iris  staff  come  out  Vi  it 
00  tfe  fortunate  island  riio  melahcholy-  n fetid >hitt?  flag.  AYitshington  starte 
On  the  last  murders,  which  led  to  rite  out  wi  ik  his  guards  and  met  then 
departure  from  ChiruMteagut-  of  the  Cornwallis  handed  Ins  sword  point  for, 
Sanctificarionists.  he  touches  briefly, as  . tfest,  and  W ashington  turned  .his'  hea 
if  he  did  riot  like  to  think  of  blood  being  away  and  .ill  were  still  as  death.  Tfafe 
.shed  in  the  name  of  religion.  Cornwall,*  gave  ’lit  sword  handle  ton-. 

His  favorite  story  Is  of  rhe  four  island-  most.  Washington  took  it  and  was  quit 
ers  who  fought  in  the  Revt*lutk»j:.')f-wif''vj'4''  mfeutc,.  study  ip*  -what  to  say.  The 
of  them  serving  among  Washington^  he  gave  Cottitvallis  the  sword  and  said 
life-guards  ‘Take  that  as  3 rnrnv->nJ  and  neve 

“ litem  two,  Clnisc  and  Smallwood,  draw  it  again  tri  light  A met  it  a.* 


\Vitb  tfct  ferite { * ;im'  i%t  \ £f& 


An  OvsifR-box 


“Afterward  Smallwood  and  Chase  saw  A simple  tale  and  simple  people, 
the  river  was :•  filled  with  the  french  They  do  not  see  hie  in- a large  historical 
fleet;  ' WashingK»tt''': $ave  them  three  peiipcedve;  their  srnstf-  is  not  epic;  they 
days'  feastin',  and  casks  of  liquor,  with  d, armor  generalise  further  than  the  lirn- 
tbe.  uridmtandm'  chat  if  one  man  got  . usof.thdr  commonplace  axioms  of  reiig- 
di  unk,  nobiwly  t'tsfc  t'nu|d  taste  anything;,  ion  and  morality.  They  have  increased 
Chase  had  had  ins!  •?«<?  litrle  sup,  with  rite ; r fieedom  hy  reducing  their  Wants, 
the  intention,  of  takm*  several  more,  and  for  them  life  has  tew  complexities, 
when  he.  to  see  two  soldiers  Birth,  a little  work,  '.marriage,  quiet 

tigheinh  .Him  and  Smallwood  wet*  so  home  life,  and  again. a little  work,  and 
marl  they  like  to  killed  them -both.  after  many  years  death, ; withal  a faith 

“ At  last  the  troops  worn  dismissed'.  m God  and  in  the  future  He  grants  them 
Washington  stood . there  about  to  enter  in  time  and  in  eteridry.  Surely  it  is.  a 
his  carriage,  hut  hrsjt  ite-/-i-ijriiyd:  -ifo  sufficient  heritage.  Surely  the  sea  and 
Chase*  .and,  handin’  him  >io-  old  torn  their  own  traditions  and  ideals  have 
HitgU  gave  him  a dollar  i<  carry  it  .to  given  them  a certain  wealth  of  content 
Mount  y^nwiv  iky  .thh.>i»tf  " Ay  Avt  ll  which  is  lacking  to  many  .inorfe  sciphisti- 
ovtr  before  Chase  wot?  home."'  cared  communities. 
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The  Case  of  Frederick 


BY  M4 KY  /*  Stray-  : f 0/v5£. 


SnfR&|Mlf^T’  mention  it*  the 


.:fo T .-.-ling  that  Frederick 

m I in'  the  Common- 


j .pwf  W the 

y,r^ult-b  ■ of  Massacnii$^P.s, 
ox<e  of  the  mkidle- 


i i ties  with  which  this 
The  well-known 
tritn  k‘f  ',*-fu >ui  In  worked  had  recently 
put  up  an  office  building  of  otmspfcuohsly 
.nibdue.<l  elegance  that  pnwUmied.thtfjr 
prosperity,'  Their  business  brought 
them  in  contact  With  the  ‘‘  best  "people*.** 
of  rhcit  community.  In.  Hartfcvld  when 
a patcBty  utiffcred  the  words,  “John  is 
with  Peabody  <V  Emerson,"'  it  was  as 
though  he  had  handed  the  listener  a 
certificate  of  John's  morals,  brains,  ami 
the  poslfeiusft  of  his  family  ifl  the  •caru- 
m unity.  Frederick  was  the  Mower  c»f 
the  young  manhood  in  the  employ  Pfi; 
rhis  tUvEtncrtcy  trim. 

Six  yea fs  out  of  H a rv»id,  iwcrity-rifihr 
years  old,  d^n-cut,  weljrdfessed,  look- 
ing its  trJticK  as  posribk:  like  every  Cither 
young  htisittcss  man  of  educattopy  Fred- 
erick sat  before  his  desk  in  his  i>ffice. 
He  was  of  the  pure  blond  Saxon  type, 
even  to  his  glinting  hair  and  his  hutnot- 
ous  but  choleric  blue  eygsi  and  bccaltii'E 
of  his  powerful  build  and  shbrt.  Heavy  - i 
neck,  he  did  not  look  his  height.  Mem 
there  was  a man  set  in  bis  cast  with 
cement  it  was  Frederick.  If  ever  a 
roan  proclaimed  hri  cast  by  HE  bearing 
and  'appearance,  Etyd crick  accomplished 
this.  I b.ci!  w.-s  no  man  In  the  world 

whitni  MM  ffeabudy  I.  iVfM  Emerson 

would  have  •suspected  less  of  possessing 
the-  possibilities  of  breaking  that  most 
important  commandment,  “'Thou  shaft 
not  diverge.”  -Frederick  would  have 
been  the  last  person  to  Inriagine  such 
a thing  about;  himself.  i:  In  fact,  he 
would  have  been  quite  incapable  of  im- 
agining anything  about  himself,  for  in 
common  with  hi?  kind  any  exercise  of 
the  imagination  was  excessively  painful 
to  him,.  . -“o  /' \>! 


But  Thought  and  the  food  {<n 
Thought  lie  about  us  > vErysyheri-, 
with  every  thought,  the  possibility 
divergence  in.  individuality;  no  one 
can  count  himself  peMtctl/  safe:  Tiri 
Thought  that  led  to  the  events  dot 
made  this  story  possible  was  a omre. 
vine.  Frederick  w as  bending  over  to  ri:;; 
his  letters.,  and  the  Thought  went 
MHpW  ' tlrif . riripllar  cut* 

my  eHmr*  _ T 

Every  nine  Frederick  Writ:,  over  IT 
desk  His  neck  bore  the  tnatk  of  I;  * 
labors  in  a.  bright  ted  line.  Lifce  tri^ 
we  lb  to- 1 1 <>  A f n t r » c a n s,  F red  end  h.- 
beetr  aim rist:  entirely  sheltered  from  any 
phytic: :d  driconifort;  therefore  the  iii- 
txoVabli*  and  ■unbending  collar  ate  g»ti< 
his  disposition.  Then  there  wandcro; 
through  his  brain  an  irresponsible  n- 
■ Section,  of  the  kind  he  bad  no  busim-- 


Wf: 


rivvr 


ihy  the  deuce  shouldn’t  I wear  y 
soft  collar?" 

Nnw-flyg  answer  to  rhfs  is  obvious  t<*> 
any  weil-mgulatcd  mind.  Young  busi- 
tKss  royn  of  t hey  e poch  ofwhich  1 am 
writing  do  nob  wear  soft  collars  in  the 
winter  time,  (t  makes  rip  difFcrmct  ‘( 
:th«y . Jbayei' necks  and  their  chim 
'thfrvfoM  ; Xnfrijf  in  contact  with  high 
turn-() veictabtrs.  Every  yriurig  husurts; 
man  in  America,  worn  a collar  th. 
stamp  I have  described.  . They  do  wt 
deviate. ; The  great  s tea tfr- colle r which 
we  call  civilization  has : smooth ea  enf 
all  vagaries  mmaseiriine  <jhe*s- 

Frcderick  had  been  steanr-  rolierti! 
Heaven  knows,  Iriiblic  schrmi.  FrivcW'. 
Harcyarsk  arid  hpirie  had  worked  Ear- 
monini{dy  tO‘rire:'dMve  a yntnig  .Amtricafi 

as  his  unyieldiria  crillrif  vtas  like  thrits, 
and  vet  each  day,  as  the  collar  sawed 
into  Frederick’s  ciean-shavitjy,  pink  chin 
the  Thought  grew*  and  khribyer  until. it 
bote  the  putpostefotis  resoly*?! 
ftny  JoV«f,T  wilfr*  i 
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,,t  , Jt  h <t.  J t>  , 1 •’  . " 

When Ffedcrick  went -Home  that  cugbe  glass  and  mahogany  shone-  Every* 
it  was  as  if  thiif  r<ai€i|y<j  had  made  his  eyes  thing  was  immaculate,  from  the  shining 
to.  see;'-  •' Tfe  swung  .■  .hri-sfcly  down  the  avffee-urn  to  Frederick's  delicately  beay- 
brightly  '.lighted  stivers,  and  all  at  once  ttful  mother,  the  nails  of  whose  deb- 
it seemed  to  him  that  the  world  was  : carefy  faded  hands  shone  'also,  and  on 
mad — starfc,  starmg  mad.  in  this  cold  whose  fingers  glittered  one  or  two  rings 
winter  weather  he.  saw  girls  -and  women  of  severe  beauty.  Frederick’s  two  sis- 
•with  glimpses  of  white,  low-cut  blouses  ttrs,  his  brother  of  school-boy  age,  and 
showing  beneath  their  furs.  Scarcely  a his  widowed  aunt  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
grown  man  or  woman  ip  the  crowd  .-esmapanyv . He  bade  them  all  a cheerful 
walked  erect,  for  the  sharp  wind  blowing  good  morning,  and  with  an  unusual  sense 
around  the  comer  clawed  at  then  hats  -of  welkheirtg  took  his  seat  when  his 
and  they  bent  almost  double  to  meet  the  mother  peered  around  the  coffee-urn  at 
blast,  clutching  their  bead-wear with  out-  him  and  remarked:  “Whv>  Frederick, 
cold  hand.  Scarcely  a human  being  had  dear,  have  you  mo  shirts  ? ’ 
shoes  or  stockings,  appro- 
priate for  the  seaioti.  Only 
the  girI$’'-^>tp)g';;ejDK>t)gh- ' t» 
wear  knitted  caps,  apd  srntK- 

monient  olTinsigb?  Freds:  r- 

selves  uncomfortable  struck  ■:  •. ' VtV*C 

his  sense  of  humor,  and  he  > • I 


, l he  Wwrst  thing.  With 
thought  is  Its  tendency  |t| 
materialise  into  action. 
The  morning  after  his  u m • 
l.itit »rs  Frederick  appeared  in 
the  dining-room  of  ms  home 
clad  in  a sofr  shirt-  There 
was  nn  more  prmpproirs 
sight  in  the  wip)l(i  fhstt  the 
Lodge's  diniVtg-room,  Upt- 
oullv  on  a brighc  winter 
morning.  fh>.  sub  shoos  in 
through  tin:  large  double 
bay-windows.  Outside,  thy 

snow  Sparkled,  and  imnk 
the  tahlt-elorh  sbime'whiri* 
as  the  spoiwr:  srlvcjr  glittered, 
Vow  c:orvn.— nv>.  ?c,;  - its/ 
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“This  is  a shirt  I’m  wearing,  isn’t  it?” 
he  inquired,  briskly. 

“Keep  it  on,  then,”  his  brother 
William  advised  him.  Ignoring  this, 
his  mother  explained,  “Stiff  shirts, 
Frederick  dear,  I mean,  and  collars.” 

“Those  high  collars  hurt  my  chin,” 
Frederick  explained. 

“I  know,  dear,”  his  mother  answered, 
patiently.  “I’ve  often  heard  you  say 
so.” 

“So,”  Frederick  went  on,  “I’m  going 
to  wear  a soft  shirt.” 

“But  Frederick,  my  dear  boy,”  his 
mother  remonstrated,  “you  look  so 
unkempt.” 

“Unkempt”  was  the  word  of  Fred- 
erick’s boyhood.  He  had  been  brought 
up  on  it.  Even  now  it  made  a flush 
come  to  his  face.  His  sister  Louise 
joined  in:  “You’re  not  going  down  to 
the  office  in  that  shirt,  are  you?”  while 
Phyllis  remarked,  “Why,  what  will  Mr. 
Peabody  say?” 

“He’ll  say  ‘naughty,  naughty!”’ 
William  suggested.  Frederick,  turning 
to  Louise,  replied: 

“No,  Louise,  certainly  not  to  the 
office.  I merely  put  this  on  as  a species 
of  peignoir,  as  it  were.” 

“But  you  look  so  queer,  and  nobody 
does  it,”  the  two  girls  cried. 

“Really,  if  I were  in  your  place, 
Frederick,”  his  mother  rapped  out  in 
calm,  even  tones,  accustomed  to  com- 
mand— “if  I were  you  I really  would 
run  up-stairs  and  change  it.” 

His  aunt,  a relic  of  the  mid-Victorian 
period,  who  made  one  think  of  billowy 
corsets  and  of  bustles,  leaned  forward 
and  peered  near-sightedly  at  Frederick 
through  her  thick-rimmed  glasses. 

“I  remember,”  said  she,  “when  it 
was  fashionable  for  young  men  to  wear 
rolling  collars  and  bow  ties,  with  loose, 
flowing  ends — at  the  esthetic  period, 
you  know,  after  the  Oscar  Wilde  lec- 
tures. Then  it  was  quite  the  thing. 
Those  loose,  flowing  ties  always  were 
so  pretty  and  more  appropriate,  I think, 
too,  with  the  rolling  collar.” 

“That  sounds  good  to  me,”  Frederick 
answered,  belligerently.  “ I should  like 
to  have  lived  in  a time  when  people 
were  not  afraid  to  dress  as  they 
chose.” 

“I’m  glad,  Frederick,”  his  mother 


interposed,  swan  - like  and  superior, 
“that  you  live  at  a moment  when  young 
men  are  afraid  to  make  asses  of  them- 
selves.” 

Frederick  looked  at  his  ivatch,  per- 
ceived that  it  was  late,  and  dashed  to  his 
office.  By  the  time  he  arrived  he  had 
forgotten  the  collar,  but  the  brief  and 
surprised  glance  of  his  stenographer,  a 
statuesque  and  handsome  though  lean 
young  woman  of  thirty,  told  more 
things  to  him  than  his  combined  family. 
She  never  glanced  at  his  collar  again,  and 
looked  anywhere  but  at  Frederick,  over 
his  head  and  all  about  him,  until  he 
almost  shouted  at  her,  “Stare  at  it; 
stare  at  it,  if  you  want  to.” 

The  glance  of  his  employer  was  sur- 
prised and  interrogatory.  The  men  in 
the  office  chaffed  him.  Frederick  could 
have  turned  the  conversation,  but  at 
lunch  he  found  himself  again  enlarging 
on  the  uselessness  of  modem  raiment. 

By  evening  he  was  sore  and  self- 
conscious,  and  it  was  with  a feeling  of 
refuge  that  he  turned  toward  the  house 
of  his  beloved  at  tea-time.  The  only 
reason  that  Frederick  was  not  already 
engaged  had  been  the  ardor  of  his 
approach.  Frederick  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  business  of  love-making 
with  such  abandon  that  with  deep  in- 
stinct Ruth  had  realized  that  it  would 
have  been  unkind  to  have  been  won  too 
easily  and  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to 
play  at  the  charming  game  of  reluctance. 
Ruth  played  this  part  with  a finished 
exquisiteness.  And  while  all  her  impulse 
was  to  throw  herself  into  Frederick’s 
outstretched  arms,  instinct  taught  her 
not  to;  her  dark  and  ardent  eyes,  there- 
fore, proclaimed  the  things  that  her 
mouth  denied. 

Irrationally,  young  men  expect  young 
girls  whom  they  love  to  hand  out  to 
them  the  mood  they  want.  It  is  wholly 
a matter  of  chance  if  the  unconquered 
maiden  gives  them  this  or  something 
entirely  different.  The  dusky  wood- 
nymph,  Ruth  Brinton,  only  had  for  poor 
F rederick : 

“Why,  Frederick!  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
what’s  that  you’ve  got  on  your 
neck?” 

“Why,”  said  Frederick, frostily, “have 
I anything  on  my  neck  I shouldn’t 
have?” 
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"Certainly  not/’  Ruth  answered,  in  a all  the  heady 
tone which  matched  Frederic  k'.v  turns 'must  ha 

" If  you  object  to  a -soft  collar,  Ruth,  had  cur  thro 
perhaps  I'd  better  go.”  . stnngs  of  cpjrj 

. r‘ir  isn’t  biin*  Tie;;  lei 
yourev>llar,  it’s  your  tone,’  she  began.  walked  hand 
*l t*& cemifiJy  btt-  -•: . ; . ,:  ' , ■'•;  " •• ' " ■, . ' T f>  ' •:’• 

ter  go-”  r-af d f-  mh>- 

■fick/  “Alyr  ttyne.'  wa^-  \ ' _ Jr  ,•■  - <■):■  ^ , 

uijconscious;  1 could-  v?1';  '' 

jytybefp  Ik  t could 

iiav"4  chanced  my  col-  ’■  fljl 

lur • to  prlease  von..  .?>**•.  ‘ rl8.;y  fSH 


love  amounts  to.  if 
rhis-ss  all  ihe.srcainTfc: 
c an  heat— “ though  t 
R u t H,  bitterly,  ss  sbe 
tears 


wept  teats  which  $ w-.  .V-ddyd  y 

were  high  temper  and  :dT;tV;:.;d;y^  ; - • <t 

which  she  co  as  id  end-  R:/: : : s ' ' ■ -'■  ’d‘ 

^rc «:  'y«hl»esl.  swtip  ■” 

you  our  of  your  - • 

•course.'  _ From  un-  ' ": 

ostentatiously.  V:  r 

tug  a shirt  and  collar  ./ : ■■d-Ld.3 

which  did.  nor  make:  " (f  *<m.  OBifecy.  to  '*  soft  .tcriAM,  i'u  e«vj*fc  uo '.:  • 

him  aucomfortable, 

Frederick  tttttfided 

•tWipracJirtfii  6s:';thw-,itr^d.  that  he  was  braced '.himself  for  the  start?  which  he 
going  to  wear  that  *hirt  and  its 

.tppttfprtate.looye  rte'Jttst  as  long 
li. . n •:»:'!..•  T'.*'- . t.’  i ..i. 


let‘i?  notice  him  at  all.”  Bfii  Iris  mother, 
dainty  and  crisp,  .correct  in  to- cry  detail 
;o  her  ijhijntng  breii'fcfet^ cable,  said  in 
her  ill  hcat.eiy  mod  dhtml  voice: 

” Really  , • Frfedgf ihliy • dca r, ' a joke  is  a 
(>.>ke..  W%1 1'him  H of  the  age  to  run 
things  ioto  thr  ground,  nor:  you.” 


” folly  well  felt  like  itv:  Frederick  run 
his  flag  to;  earth  at  last  in  an  obscure 
comer;  the  ladtes’  furnishing  depart-: 
•mem.  He  bought  •half.a.:.||jp^,r 
vVhen,  next ihiomtvWrFredetick  knotted 
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“Sure,”  said  William  “I’d  run  it  into 
the  ground  quick  enough.  I’d  run  it 
into  the  ground  with  a spade.  I’ll  do 
• it  for  Frederick  any  minute.” 

“Apparently  you  took  my  little  joke 
about  men  fearing  to  make  asses  of 
themselves  au  grand  serieux,  my  dear 
boy,”  his  mother  went  on  soothingly. 
“You  shouldn’t  have  been  vexed,  Fred- 
erick. You  can’t  mean  really  to  go  to 
the  office  with  that  bizarre  neck  ar- 
rangement.” 

Said  Frederick,  in  a tone  as  bland 
as  his  mother’s  — “asses”  in  their 
vocabulary  was  a terrible  simile — “If 
you  wish  to  see  a town  full  of  asses, 
mother  dear,  go  down  and  stand  on  the 
comer  of  Main  Street.” 

“How  so?”  inquired  his  mother;  she 
was  easily  drawn,  poor  lady. 

Thus  urged,  Frederick  mounted  his 
hobby.  Said  he:  “I  call  every  one  an 
ass  who  makes  himself  uncomfortable 
with  clothes — every  one.  And  as  far  as 
I can  see,  except  for  some  working 
people,  this  means  all  of  us.  I say 
we’re  a nation  of  asses.” 

“I’m  not  uncomfortable,”  said  Phyl- 
lis. “I  gave  up  wearing  corsets.” 

“You  wear  skirts,”  Frederick  retorted, 
bitterly.  “And  when  I think  of  skirts 
it  makes  me  sick!  Skirts,  the  most  use- 
less garments,  the  dirtiest,  the  most 
immodest,  the  most  unsuited  for  their 
purpose  — especially  when  I think  of 
them  trailing  through  snow  and  dirt, 
hoisted  around  ankles  covered  with  noi- 
some slush,  and  when  I think  that 
every  single  woman  in  this  land  wears 
skirts! — when  I think  about  skirts — ” 

No  one  can  attack  the  sanctity  of 
womanhood  and  go  unpunished  in  this 
country.  William  laughed  loud  and  deri- 
sively. Frederick’s  aunt  murmured: 
“But  we  have  always  worn  skirts,  my 
dear.”  The  girls  contributed:  “What 
would  you  have  us  wear?  I suppose 
you’d  like  to  see  us  in  harem  skirts”; 
while  his  mother  brought  forth:  “Are 
you  quite  calm  this  morning?  Are  you 
sure  you  feel  well,  my  dear  boy?”  in  atone 
used  to  checking  childish  waywardness. 

All  this  maddened  Frederick  further. 
Savagely  he  said  to  his  brother,  “Leave 
the  table  if  you’re  going  to  laugh  like 
a hyena,”  and  to  his  sisters,  “Harem 
skirts?  Yes,  I’d  be  proud  to  see  a 


sister  of  mine  in  a decent,  modest  cos- 
tume like  that.  The  more  I think 
about  our  customs  in  matters  of  dress, 
the  less  I can  understand  them,”  he 
went  on.  “I  assure  you  the  world 
seems  to  me  mad — staring  mad.  And 
now  because  I make  myself  comfortable, 
because  I refuse  to  let  my  neck  be 
severed  from  my  head  by  the  sharp 
edge  of  a collar — ” 

He  paused  a moment.  “Do  you 
know,  mother,  if  a man  wanted  in  a 
single  day  to  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of 
notoriety  in  this  country — do  you  know 
all  he  need  to  do?  Not  to  discover 
something  wonderful  or  paint  some- 
thing wonderful.  No.  All  he  would 
need  to  do  would  be  to  wear  a cut- 
away coat  with  the  buttons  sewn  on 
in  front  instead  of  behind!” 

“Are  you  thinking  of  trying  it?”  his 
mother  inquired,  dryly. 

“By  Jove,  I’d  like  to,”  said  Frederick, 
and  left  the  table. 

The  four  ladies  were  left  together. 
For  a few  moments  that  portentous 
family  silence  which  precedes  a counsel 
of  its  women  folk  brooded  in  the  room. 
It  was  Louise  who  brought  before  them 
the  thought  that  had  lurked  in  the 
background  of  each  mind  and  which 
each  one  of  Frederick’s  female  relatives 
had  hated  to  look  squarely  in  the  face. 
She  voiced  it  thus:  “Do  you  think 
Frederick  really  is  well , mother?”  while 
Phyllis  elaborated  it  further  with:  “I’ve 
never  known  any  one  to  act  so  strange- 
ly” . . 

“You  know,”  his  aunt  contributed, 
with  that  irrelevancy  which  so  irritated 
her  nieces,  “what  he  said  about  the 
buttons  was  perfectly  true.  It  does 
seem  odd  that  if  a man  wore  his  coat 
wrong  side  before  it  would  create  such 
a hubbub.” 

“Why  should  anybody  want  to  wear 
his  coat  wrong  side  before?”  demanded 
his  mother.  “Frederick’s  conversation 
has  been  unbalanced,  to  say  the  least.” 

Again  silence  brooded. 

“ What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  with 
Frederick?”  Louise  asked. 

With  an  attempt  at  lightness  her 
mother  replied,  “Why,  Louise,  I don’t 
suppose  there  is  anything  the  matter 
with  Frederick.  But  I think  that  all 
of  us  should  refrain  from  irritating  him. 
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clothes,  which  he  had  been  elaborating,  of  his  former  rivals,  3 man  whom  Fted- 
to  the  ears- of  his  liv...  erick  happened  to  dislike.  This  giVt 

rentr,  Eleanor  clapped  her  h inds  to-  him  the  opportunity  that  he  warned  for 
gethcr  and  cried,  "l  Hu  bivd.y'"  and  % final  spiritual  break  with  Ruth, 
showed  throughout  an  adorable  mixture.  ho  his  friendship  :^!th':;.Efcart6r  :gr<fr.  • 
of  good-  sense  and  of  humor  Humor  until  lie  confided  the  secret  of  his.  tie* 
suited  her  especially.  She  had  two  very  suit.  She  laughed  and  said,  ‘‘-l has 
superior  dimples.  We  know  lum  sore  will  make  some  fuss  in  the  othce,  s>  .nn 
i'lcdenck  was  from  his  treatment  at  the  it.?>*  And  she  further  asked,  “ Art  run 
hands  of  Ruth,  who,  since  that  fatal  really  going  in 

. afternoon,  had  made  no  sign.  Thar  is,  time  vrm  have  tv  go  to  Boston ;■  or- 
I’ lederick  thought  she  hadn't.  She  had  business  f ” 

treated  him  with  a -conspicuous  amount  Fur  it.  was  Frederick -svihri,  hecauvc  n{ 
of  distinguished  coldness,  which  should  his  social  graces. ws-s  she  favored  young  / 
have  led  hnn  to  Understand  haw  man  who  was  sent  to  Boston  from  1 1 art - 
wounded  she  was;  But  feeling  that  he  htld,  oil  various  business  matters,  and 
- was  the  one  .pffgndgdt  -Frederick  failed’  to'-  -v  hose  duty  it  also  was  to  pilot  thither 
read  the  omens  arifthr.  Arid  .upon  secy  certain  up-state  cu£rttjt&*&  ;j*t*6int  M ' 
iug  him  ralking  with  Eleanor  Pairirs  Ranh  anu.»$c»jemu 

threw  herself  into  :<  flirtation  with  one  Re  a body  & Emerson,  furthermore,  had 
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a long  time  been  playing  with  an  idea 
which  they  called,  “Our  Boston  office,” 
and  when  this  dream  came  true  it  was 
understood  that  Frederick  was  to  have 
charge  of  it.  By  this  you  may  perceive 
that  Eleanor  Paine’s  question  about  the 
soft  tie  was  one  of  more  than  casual 
interest.  It  was  the  only  question  in 
his  present  course  that  worried  Fred- 
erick. He  dreaded  the  advent  of  the  out- 
of-town  customer.  In  fact,  Frederick, 
though  he  did  not  put  it  into  words  to 
himself,  had  embarked  upon  that  battle 
which  of  all  battles  is  most  dear  to  the 
soul  of  man  when  once  he  has  undertaken 
it.  He  was  lighting  against  Error  and 
Superstition.  Had  he  not  come  of 
a race  whose  only  mode  of  persuasion 
was  the  clenched  fist,  he  might  have 
founded  a new  band  of  freedom.  He 
might  have  delivered  men  from  the 
slavery  of  collars,  have  helped  to  clothe 
this  whole  shivering  nation  in  proper 
winter  clothing,  to  substitute  warm  caps 
for  hats.  But  poor  Frederick  was  only 
a young  business  man,  whose  only  elo- 
quence was  that  of  business  talk;  whose 
only  outward  symbols  of  the  great 
thought  surging  within  him  were  his 
loose  tie  and  soft  shirt,  his  warm  cap 
and  big  shoes,  and  who,  moreover,  was 
confronted  by  the  approaching  specter 
of  the  out-of-town  customer. 

So  disturbed  was  he  about  this  and 
as  to  what  course  to  take,  that  the  ad- 
vent of  his  new  suit  of  clothes  failed  to 
give  him  the  sardonic  pleasure  it  should 
have  given. 

It  chanced  as  he  gained  the  office  that 
day  that  he  met  Mr.  Peabody  going  in. 

“Good  morning,  Frederick,”  said  that 
gentleman,  in  a hearty,  matter-of-fact 
tone  which  strove  to  deny  that  the 
firm’s  favorite  had  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  his  appearance.  “There  are 
two  important  men  coming  in  to  see  us 
to-day.  Halloway,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, you  know.  Step  into  my  office. 
I’d  like  to  have  a little  talk  with  you 
before  they  come.” 

Moodily,  Frederick  divested  himself 
of  his  comfortable  overcoat.  He  was 
wondering  now  if  a spiritual  comfort 
was  not  worth  all  the  physical  comfort 
in  the  world.  As  he  walked  toward 
Mr.  Peabody’s  office  his  boots  seemed 
to  clump  noisily;  his  soft  tie  hurt  him 


more  than  ever  had  his  high  collar.  In 
fact,  Frederick  felt  sore.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  realize  that  for  three 
weeks  all  your  friends  have  thought  you 
were  a fool. 

“Frederick,”  began  Mr.  Peabody, 
“about  Halloway.  You’d  better  lunch 
with  him.  I would  myself,  but  it  will 
make  me  late  for  a directors’  meeting. 
And — er — Frederick,  if  you  wish  to  go 
home  and — er — make  any  alterations — ” 
the  old  man  blushed  furiously — “in 
your — er — toilet,  you  know,  Frederick, 
why — ” 

These  words,  said  so  hesitatingly, 
meant  so  kindly,  set  afire  all  of  Fred- 
erick’s smoldering  resentment  against 
mankind. 

“Mr.  Peabody,”  he  said,  swiftly, 
“when  I entered  your  firm  I did  not 
realize  that  it  meant  I should  be  dic- 
tated to  in — personal  matters.  I think 
it  would  be  better  under  the  circum- 
stances for  me  to  tender  my  resignation 
at  once.” 

His  spirits  rose  as  he  said  these  words. 
Now  he  was  fighting  something  real  at 
last;  not  the  mere  shadow  of  public 
opinion,  but  public  opinion  in  its  vested 
rights.  Just  here  Mr.  Peabody’s  eyes 
traveled  over  Frederick’s  new  suit, 
and  from  embarrassment  his  expression 
gave  way  to  one  of  wonder  and  then 
of  deep  concern. 

“ Wny,  Frederick,”  he  said,  in  soothing 
tones,  “of  course  Pm  not  dictating  to 
you.”  He  spoke  as  one  trying  to  calm 
a fractious  child.  “Let’s  leave  the  Hal- 
loway matter  over.  If  we  lunch  early, 
I dare  say  I can  see  him  myself.” 

“I  still  tender  my  resignation,”  said 
Frederick,  moodily.  It  didn’t  suit  him 
to  be  humored. 

“We’ll  talk  about  it  later,”  said  Mr. 
Peabody,  still  soothingly. 

He  sought  the  office  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
where  the  two  remained  in  solemn  con- 
sultation, and  as  Mr.  Peabody  came  out 
of  his  partner’s  door  he  was  heard  to 
say,  “Though  I’d  rather  give  my  right 
hand  than  believe  it  true.” 

Frederick,  however,  left  the  office  and 
went  to  find  Eleanor  Paine,  and  went 
with  her  on  an  all -day  walk  in  the 
country.  It  was  a glittering,  soul- 
uplifting  day,  such  as  one  finds  in  New 
England  ih  midwinter.  For  the  mo- 
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der  side  of  the  cuff.”  There  are  some 
things  a man  may  not  do  in  this  world. 
Frederick  wantonly  and  with  malice 
aforethought  had  done  one  of  them. 

The  old  friends  looked  the  specter  in 
the  face  again.  Mrs.  Lodge  sat  in  her 
same  polite  pose,  correct  for  a lady 
entertaining  a visitor,  but  she  shivered. 

“It  may  be  nothing,  nothing  at  all,” 
said  kind  Mr.  Peabody,  “but  a young 
man’s  freak — a practical  joke,  so  to 
speak.  On  the  other  hand,  Frederick 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a — a nervous 
breakdown.  Mr.  Emerson  tells  me  that 
a son  of  a friend  of  his  saw  Frederick 
standing  on  the  comer  of  Main  Street 
about  three  weeks  ago  laughing  aloud  at 
nothing.  That  in  itself  has  no  signifi- 
cance, but  in  consulting  a physician  I 
feel  you  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts.” 

“ But  how  make  him  see  a physician?” 
wailed  Mrs.  Lodge. 

“I  knew  of  a similar  case  where  a 
young  man  needed  to  be — under  ob- 
servation, where  a young  physician  im- 
personated a distant  relative  visiting 
from  the  West.  Have  you  no  distant 
relatives  in  the  West,  dear  Mrs.  Lodge, 
or  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  perhaps? 
There’s  a young  fellow  of  my  acquaint- 
ance— a nerve  specialist  and — er — alien- 
ist, named  Tarvis,  for  whom  I could  tel- 
egraph at  once.” 

For  Frederick  the  week  that  followed 
was  one  of  high  rapture.  Eleanor  and 
he  planned  how  they  should  go  West  and 
begin  life  anew  in  a free  environment, 
away  from  a convention-ridden  com- 
munity. But  with  an  ever -insistent 
clarity  there  came  to  Frederick’s  mind 
the  vision  of  how  easy  marriage  would 
have  been  for  him  had  he  only  remained 
with  Peabody  & Emerson.  The  wild, 
free  West,  indeed,  was  not  what  he  longed 
for.  All  he  had  wanted  was  to  haveliis 
neck  comfortable  in  the  little  old  East. 
And  now  see  where  this  yearning  had 
led  him! 

“ Dash  it  all,”  he  would  think  to  him- 
self, “I  wish  Eleanor  wasn’t  quite  so 
idealistic,”  meaning  by  this  that  her 
idealism  closed  the  door  for  him  on  any 
retreat  to  his  former  position.  When  it 
came  to  a choice  between  marrying 
Eleanor  at  once  and  collars,  there  was 
no  room  in  his  mind  for  any  doubt;  but 
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she  had  first  admired  him  for  his  free 
and  haughty  spirit,  so  there  he  was. 

He  welcomed  the  arrival  of  an  un- 
known cousin  with  enthusiasm.  He 
hoped  he’d  prove  a good  fellow  that 
he  could  perhaps  talk  things  over  with 
— not  out  and  out,  but  in  that  deco- 
rous roundabout  way  in  which  youth 
communicates  with  youth.  Tarvis  and 
Frederick  took  to  each  other  at  once. 
Tarvis  had  a frank  address,  a merry  eye 
and  open  face,  and  he  accepted  Frede- 
rick's invitation  to  go  to  the  theater  in 
Boston  with  enthusiasm. 

By  the  time  they  were  settled  at  table 
after  the  theater  Tarvis  knew  him  well 
enough  to  ask,  “What  made  you  get 
your  clothes  built  with  the  buttons  on 
the  wrong  side?” 

“Because  I was  a fool,”  Frederick 
replied,  with  gloom.  My  collar  hurt  my 
neck,  so  I wore  a soft  one.  The  family 
raised  such  a row,  I got  a loose  tie.  The 
fellows  joshed  me  till  I thought  I’d  give 
them  something  to  josh  me  about.”  Thus 
lucidly  did  Frederick  explain  his  case, 
and  he  looked  with  small  satisfaction  at 
Tarvis,  who  leaned  back  and  laughed  and 
laughed.  But  as  he  spoke  these  words 
Frederick  saw  his  conduct  as  the  world 
— his  world — would  have  seen  it. 

During  their  talk  the  next  morning 
Eleanor  said,  looking  at  Frederick  shyly: 
“Do  you  know,  there’s  one  thing  I’ve 
always  wondered,  Fred,  and  that  is  how 
you’d  look  in  a regular  collar.  You  look 
so  awfully  sweet  in  evening  clothes.” 

“You’re  coming  to  lunch  at  the  house 
to-day,  aren’t  you?”  said  Frederick. 
“I’ll  put  one  on  to  show  you.” 

“On,  will  you,  Fred?”  cried  Eleanor. 
“I’ve  always  w’anted  to  ask  you,  but  I 
was  afraid  you’d  think  I was  disloyal.” 

“Pooh!”  Frederick  protested.  “If  it 
pleased  you  at  all  I’d  wear  one  all  the 
time — every  day  in  the  week.” 

“Oh,  Fred!”  cried  Eleanor,  showing 
both  her  dimples  at  once. 

Thus  it  was  that  that  talented  young 
alienist.  Dr.  Tarvis,  entered  the  drawing- 
room just  in  time  to  hear  Eleanor  saying: 
“Oh,  Fred,  I think  you’re  perfectly 
grand  in  collars  like  this.  Don’t  ever 
wear  those  old  soft  things  again,  will 
you?” 

To  which  Frederick  replied  fervently: 
“Indeed  I won’t.” 
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1 iftcd  ra tlier  wand e ring 
t ..  yes  from  our  nvwspajMri' 
/'•>>:  <i>'  one  of  emit ■.favorite 


■V  V py  authors  tame  in.  and 
B0^4^r#gf«!ai3:  “ Either  there  has:. 

■ been  a tuperabtintisote  i>f 
■ Ws4Pbhl±:  HpS  ^jason,  or  visit  Iftfe  y^life 
businv&sVpf  nutrdVr  has  begun  tt>  palJ 
upon  us.  Here  is  a murder  story,  of  a 
type  which  'we  warihl  once  have  4e^ 
vo u red  with  avidity.,  hot  &».»w  we  have 
•strarudy  stomach  t pr  the  scare-heads  ''’ 
We  Iteld  up  the  page :^hieft  We  had  been 
' kkH£s£tfe'  pertislng)  and  which  'the  au thnr 
giartei+i  at  with  eyes  n.<  jaded  as  uur  own. 

“ Ycs/‘.  he  saidv  “that  fe  a good  m u r~ 
dyyy-a  good  average  Aqtfcfh-ap  murder;, 
'■folur'-  homicides:  .and  one >suteit|i?i,j'..  it.  ts 
even  beyond  the:  'iVefag^;  thet*  B ah 
uncommon,  though  pm  vi n prece-d c nt«l 
Cf)mp!et«ncss  in  the  BiurderKris  Turning 
the  revolver  on  •h^^e|i'.'^il-.-ii^||)>r)ii|;  • 
under  arrest  on  his  wife’s  body  after 
shovuing  her  and  their  children.  The 
opportune  arrest  is  the  novelty"-^  He 
had  taken  the  detaife  in  from  the  scare- 
heads,  and  had  no  doubt  .received  rhe 
satne  irnptession  as  ourselves,  fronri  the 
pictures  \vhicb  accompanied  the  niVrrA- 
ttve.  MWhat  do  you  think  is  really  the 
reason  you  don’t  care  for  it?’’ 

“Why.  that  is  the  question  we  were 
asking  ourselves.  Could  d he  the  <m,r- 
puMfcjty  which  seems  th  attend  all  the 
'human  events  of  our  day?  We  note  in 
«>u  revives  a similar  indifference  to  the 
facts  and  faces  in  divorce-suits/'  ;;{•  ; : . ' 

“Isn't  it  much  the'; deny  sort  of  thing 
as  trv  the'oyer-puldicity'  of  if  and  in  its 
psychological  quality  ? In.  a ivay  isn’t 
g divorce  both  homicidal  ;ind  suicidal  ?” 

‘‘If  piay  became  soy"  we  mused 
aloud,  “by  our  sn-auuilg  u point,  and 
imagining-  that  the  p-tnies  to  it  die  to 
thejc  old  stives — are  never  the  same 
afterward.  But  it  doesn’t  cover  so 
much  ground  as  a comprehensive  mur- 
der. In  a divorce  there  are  only  ‘ 
husband  and  wile.” 


“There  are  the  co-respondents.’’ 
y ,:  ffTp  be  sury,  the  co-respondents.  But 
in  the. 'case  of  lueompaubilby  and  tie 
sertiem  and  erntiry  there  are  none/' 

:■■<?(;  “That  Its  true/’  the  author  admitted. 

. “ \Vbar  ate  the  other  human  events 
which  you  fed  y o u rself  ind iffy? cut  ■$•’■!■ 
Wy  th. Might  a moment,  “Well,  dtfab 
y,iric«ns,  with  «r  WtWut  ahwcundeme. 
tit*  not  move  us  iu  ibe  old  wav.  Acci- 
d.enrs,  kftge  or  small,  no  longer  I.  •’•  • 
their  former  allure;  we.  rather  shun  then? 
than  otherwise-.  They  have-  amortOMn- 
the  sinking  bf ships,  of; 

steam  or  dyuamitv  or  the  ekvtng-iti  </ 
minus;  or  the  erdtapse  of  buildings; 
the  panic  crush  in  burning  theaters;  or 
the  conflagration  of  cities-;  or  the  ex- 
plosion' of  povvderemllho  -or  falls  ffoco 
joftv  rtriiffo! dings ;•  ur  fatal  eapsizings  in 
rowboats;  or  u ea fh-wcuotls  from  un- 
loaded guns;  ©j  f ourth  of  July  cell  b ra- 
tions; the  list:  is  idrig,  but  dot.  So  much 
Varied  frefe 'fe^.r  ws  pique 
vurios.it  y.  The  aeroplane  has  Mvov  come 
in  to  add  irs  morral  precipitattOns  front 
aVflwckets,  and  tTs  deadly  mischances 
from  brifaks  of  yve^y  son  tn  its  mev  hi* 
nishi;  huf  .ffs  cashaltses  have  scarcely 
tutor e claim ; upon  our  curiosity  than  the 
calamirit  s of  the  afl  tornohile  Which  daily 
kills  and  inaiffis  those  ip  ie  and  in  its  way 
withojir.  tvintfeg  the  eye  to  the  sar*- 
cijjparyc  rgeortl  ih  the-  iiiorning  pape-o 
There  is  potv  and  then  an  earthquake, 
but  aim-  San  Frandsai  ami  Messina* 
■what  raithquakt  can  hold  out  interest5 
Snntchpw  the  facts  have  hvya  overdone, 
or  they  nave  beyn  '. pointed  in 

the  press.  1 he  pictures  that accymipany 
them  have  added  to  their  weariness'. 

' it  used. not  to  hfc  sev  The  rime 
when  a horror  of  any  son.  physical  .a 
moral,  had  its  specific  physiognoniv.  its 
peviifer  tempeskonenr,  which  one  ©• 
ttremhered  fftf  dayit,  tveeks,  even  years. 
But  mnv  it-  h;tv  gone  .spfar.'thst  one  for- 
PA’hXjnbV;  but  the 

IrermviV  of  ;hv  past,"” 
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“Yes,  that  is  true,”  the  author  said, 
and  we  saw  the  light  of  professional 
interest  dawn  upon  his  face.  “Some- 
thing might  be  made  of  that.” 

“In  a short  story?” 

“Well—” 

“Don’t  say  a two -number  story! 
They  are  never  satisfactory.  But  what 
is  your  idea?” 

“Oh,  something  very  inchoate,  as 
yet.  Suppose  a man  who  has  always 
had  the  habit  of  the  morning  paper,  as 
we  have;  and  he  would  get  to  confusing 
the  successive  horrors  until  he  came  to 
believe  that  the  reporters  and  editors 
were  palming  off  the  old  ones  as  fresh. 
That  could  be  one  step.  Then  he  comes 
to  forgetting  the  disasters  and  sins  and 
shames  that  he  has  battened  on  for  so 
long,  or  by  a sort  of  psychological  al- 
chemy he  begins  transmuting  them  to 
their  antithetical  events.  A very  hide- 
ous murder,  like  this  one  here,  is  remem- 
bered as  a joyous  birthday  celebration; 
an  extremely  offensive  divorce  becomes 
a happy  bridal  with  every  circumstance 
of  hope  and  promise;  the  collapse  of  a 
sky-scraper  has  turned  to  the  unveiling 
of  a monument  to  a famous  architect; 
the  wreck  of  an  ocean  liner  becomes 
the  launching  of  a hundred-thousand-ton 
steamer  rendered  absolutely  safe  by  the 
devices  of  science;  a cruel  defalcation 
survives  as  a millionaire’s  devotion  of 
his  money  to  the  welfare  of  the  men 
who  earned  it  for  him.  And  so  on.  Of 
course,  the  thing  will  have  to  be  very 
lightly  treated,  so  as  not  to  become  me- 
chanical or  academic.” 

“And  what,”  we  asked,  “will  be  the 
moral — the  hidden  lesson?” 

“Why,  I think  it  would  be  more  artis- 
tic to  leave  the  reader  to  infer  it.  What 
would  your  own  inference  be  ? ” 

“Well,  you’ll  think  us  rather  literal, 
rather  prosaic,  but  what  do  you  say  to 
some  such  suggestion  for  the  future  of 
journalism  as  the  gradual  suppression  of 
shocking  news,  or  the  compression  of  dis- 
agreeable facts  to  a small  space  in  the 
type  of  the  advertisements?” 

“The  objection  to  that  is  that  adver- 
tisements are  now  so  charmingly  written 
that  many  people  habitually  read  them; 
I do,  for  instance;  and  a typographical 
resemblance  in  the  disagreeable  facts 
might  lead  one  to  read  them  unawares.” 


“There  is  something  in  that,”  we  ad- 
mitted. “But  the  facts  might  be  pre- 
sented without  the  meretricious  attrac- 
tion of  their  scare-heads  and  the  pic- 
tures of  the  dramatis  persona.  In  the 
English  papers  you  find  murders  treated 
as  events  of  very  little  general  interest.” 

“That  is  true,”  he  said.  “But  on  the 
other  hand  divorces  down  to  the  last 
scandalous  detail  are  treated  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.” 

“Then  the  question  occurs,  which  are 
more  depraving  to  the  reader:  murder 
cases  or  divorce  cases?” 

“No,  I thought  the  question  was 
what  kind  of  horror  was  remembered 
longest,  or  whether  with  the  lapse  of 
time  one  was  distinguishable  from  an- 
other, or  whether  they  were  not  finally 
convertible.” 

“Ah,  that  would  be  a curious  in- 
quiry,” we  said.  “Perhaps  in  the  ulti- 
matum of  personality,  here  or  elsewhere, 
there  will  remain  of  things  that  have 
happened  only  a dim  impression,  a sort 
of  blur;  or  an  impalpable  dust,  such  as 
it  is  believed  the  journals  of  our  day, 
printed  on  wood-pulp  paper,  will  fall 
into  in  no  very  long  time.  This  im- 
palpable dust  of  yester-decade’s  news- 
papers may  embody  to  the  future  some 
such  record  of  our  present  life  as  is 
intimated  in  our  more  mystical  moments 
now  from  a previous  life.  In  the  return 
of  faith,  when  religion  and  science  seem 
to  be  making  friends  again,  the  notion 
of  pre-existence  is  coming  into  favor. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  the  effect  of  will- 
ingly accepting  it  as  evidence  of  our  im- 
mortality. It  is  not  a new  thing;  when- 
ever we  work  forward,  or  round  to,  or 
back  to  a belief  in  the  life  hereafter,  we 
begin  to  believe  in  the  life  heretofore. 
Plato  argued  it  convincingly;  and  in  fact 
the  one  is  as  easy  to  imagine  as  the  other. 
Our  memories  of  that  anterior  immor- 
tality, which  haunt  us  ‘like  glimpses  of 
forgotten  dreams,’  are  possibly  such  as 
will  follow  us  from  this  world  into  the 
next — ” 

“Ah,  memories,  memories!”  the  au- 
thor broke  in.  “Do  you  recall  what 
Tolstoy  says  in  the  reminiscences  which 
he  furnished  his  biographer  Birukoff? 
‘Generally,  people  regret  that  indi- 
viduality does  not  retain  memory  after 
death.  What  happiness  that  it  does  not ! 
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What  an  anguish  if  I remembered  in  this 
life  all  the  evil,  all  that  is  painful  to  the 
conscience,  committed  by  me  in  a previ- 
ous life.  And  if  one  remembers  the  good, 
one  has  to  remember  the  evil  too.  What 
happiness  that  reminiscences  disappear 
with  death,  and  that  there  only  remains 
consciousness,  a consciousness  which  as 
it  were  represents  the  general  outcome 
of  the  good  and  the  evil.  With  the  ex- 
tinction of  memory  we  enter  into  life 
with  a clean  white  page  upon  which  we 
can  write  afresh  good  and  evil.’” 

“Wonderful!  like  everything  he  says. 
And  do  you  believe  that  consciousness 
— personality  — can  persist  without 
memory?” 

“I  am  not  saying  that,  at  least  not 
without  an  if.  If  we  lived  before  this, 
and  still  persist  individually  without 
remembering  anything  more  of  our  pre- 
existence than  we  do,  it  seems  possible 
that  we  can  live  again  as  obliviously. 
But  if  Tolstoy’s  hope  isn’t  true,  his 
despair  is.  Remembering  the  sins  that 
we  can’t  expiate  with  our  remorse,  that 
is  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  that  is  the 
fire  which  is  not  quenched,  that , as  Tol- 
stoy says,  is  hell.” 

We  moved  uneasily  in  our  Easy 
Chair;  it  seemed  that  this  awful  despair 
must  be  true.  All  that  we  could  say 
was,  “Well,  perhaps  we  haven’t  lived 
before  this.” 

The  author  went  on:  “Swedenborg 
says — I wish  one  could  know  whether 
Tolstoy  ever  read  him;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  a vast  number  of 
things  pertinent  to  the  great  things  he 
was  always  thinking  of — Swedenborg 
says  that  nothing  is  ever  forgotten. 
Most  things  drop  from  the  outer  natural 
memory  in  the  course  of  life,  but  there  is 
an  inner  spiritual  memory  of  all  that  the 
man  did  or  said  or  thought.  After  the 
man’s  death,  when  the  angels  are  sent  to 
recall  him  to  consciousness  in  the  life 
eternal,  they  ‘explore’  this  receptacle 
for  him,  and  make  him  know  from  its 
contents  what  he  was  and  is.  He  is  not 
so  unhappy,  though;  he  is  not  in  the 
agony  that  Tolstoy  felt  himself  in  when 
exploring  his  memory;  he  goes  freely  and 
willingly  away  to  the  companionship  of 
the  good  or  the  bad,  which  forms  his 
heaven  or  hell.  But  as  for  the  inner 
memory,  absolutely  nothing  is  lost  upon 


it  or  from  it.  For  that  reason  the  whole 
of  terrestrial  literature  exists  in  the  spir- 
itual world,  and  can  be  always  read 
there  from  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  read  it  here.” 

This  was  too  much.  “And  all  those 
murders,  divorces,  suicides,  defalcations, 
disasters,  which  form  nine-tenths  of  the 
day’s  news  remain  through  eternity  in 
the  memories  which  received  them  al- 
most unknowingly?” 

“Something  like  that.” 

“Then  one  ought  to  be  more  careful 
than  ever  of  what  one  reads.” 

“Or  what  one  writes.  One  hopes 
that  one’s  rubbish  is  forgotten  by  those 
who  read  it,  and  one  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  have  forgotten  it  oneself.  But 
to  be  brought  to  book  in  that  fashion 
after  death,  really  gives  a new  concep- 
tion of  eternal  punishment.  I suppose 
the  verbatim  remembrance  of  one’s  best 
would  not  be  bliss  exactly,  but  one's 
worst,  one’s  commonplace,  one’s  fake 
sentiment  or  cynicism,  one’s  wretched 
bids  for  sensation  in  the  reader,  one’s 
covert  appeals  to  passion,  to  appetite,  to 
folly — perhaps  one  had  better  have  to 
face  the  recollection  of  theft  or  forger,' 
or  arson,  or  any  of  the  many  forms  of 
falsehood.  In  fact,  untruth  to  nature 
in  literature  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
falsehood.  If  remembering  and  suffering 
are  one,  as  Tolstoy  says,  and  if  remem- 
brance is  a condition  of  individual  exist- 
ence hereafter,  as  Swedenborg  implies, 
one  should  look  to  every  word  as  anx- 
iously as  to  every  act.” 

“You  are  talking  now  of  literary  art.” 
we  made  him  observe,  “but  the  infi- 
nitely vaster  bulk  of  printed  matter  is 
not  literature  at  all;  it  does  not  pretend 
to  be  that;  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  so 
much  as  what  calls  itself  journalism;  it 
is  merely  the  report  of  daily  events,  cur- 
rent history,  shapelessly  flung  together 
without  method  or  manner,  and  with 
no  purpose  except  to  seize  and  hold 
the  reader.  We  have  suggested  that  the 
cruder  and  dreadfuler  events  should  be 
presented  with  the  modesty  of  adver- 
tisements, and  you  remind  us  that  ad- 
vertisements are  now  too  attractively 
written;  you  propose  instead  a sort  of 
allegory  in  the  form  of  a story,  a fable 
of  transmutation  with  no  practicable 
application  to  the  circumstances.” 
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“But  you,  on  the  other  hand,”  the 
author  retorted,  “what  do  you  really 
want?  To  be  more  interested  in  the 
things  which  you  say  do  not  interest  us 
any  longer?” 

“No,  certainly  not.” 

“Then  perhaps  you  merely  wish  to 
know  why  you  are  not  interested?” 

“That  would  be  more  like.” 

“Then  I will  venture  two  conjectures. 
One  is  that  we  are  growing  old,  and  that 
things  no  longer  bite,  as  they  used.” 
“Bite?” 

“Yes,  on  the  mental  palate.  One 
day,  after  I began  turning  gray,  I found 
myself  at’breakfast  with  a contemporary, 
eating  radish  after  radish  with  an  im- 
munity from  pain  which  we  noticed  at 
last.  ‘These  are  radishes,  all  right,’  I 
said,  ‘but  I thought  radishes  bit*  ‘So 
they  did,’  he  said,  ‘when  the  biter  was 
young.  Now  that  the  biter  is  old,  they 
don’t.  Even  the  horse  variety  of  radish 
no  longer  bites;  mustard  itself  scarcely 
brings  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  I used 
to  weep  copiously  from  it.’  Upon  re- 
flection I perceived  that  he  was  right. 
Probably  those  murders,  accidents,  di- 
vorces, which  are  as  Dead  Sea  fruit  on 
our  palates,  insipid  or  worse,  are  of  keen 
relish  to  those  whom  the  radish,  both 
horse  and  human,  bites  and  the  mus- 
tard forces  to  shed  the  unavailing  tear.” 

“Well,  we  don’t  absolutely  refuse  your 
conjecture.  What  is  your  other  one?” 

“That  we  live  in  a world  full  to  reple- 
tion of  so  many  facts,  the  accumulations 
of  our  many  years,  that  there  is  no  room 
in  it  for  current  incidents.  When  these 
try  to  force  their  way  in,  they  cause  us 
not  only  that  sort  of  weariness,  almost 
nausea,  which  we  have  owned,  but  posi- 
tive suffering.” 

“Yes,”  we  reflected,  “we  really  suffer. 
Then  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  the 
defect,  the  fault,  is  in  our  palsied  taste, 
our  plethoric  experience.  Supposing  we 
say  that  we  find  both  of  these  conjec- 
tures of  yours  convincing,  are  you  able 
to  say  that  you  find  any  great  comfort 
in  them  yourself?” 

“Not  the  greatest.  I don’t  know 
that  I’m  myself  convinced  of  them  yet. 
One  doesn’t  like  to  be  thought  or  de- 
clared old,  even  by  oneself.  I would 
much  rather  blame  the  order  of  events, 
their  want  of  variety,  their  shameless 


repetition  of  stale  horrors.  I should 
like  to  say  that  if  this  monotony  of  the 
facts  in  the  newspapers  continues,  I 
shall  have  to  begin  reading  their  edi- 
torials.” 

“Wouldn’t  that  be  rather  extreme?” 

“ It  might  seem  so  to  the  writers,”  the 
author  admitted. 

“Very  well,  then,”  we  said,  “we  have 
a confession  to  make.  We  were  forced 
some  time  ago  to  begin  reading  the  edi- 
torials.” 

“And  well?” 

“Well,  we  found  them  not  so  bad  as 
before  we  began  reading  them.” 

“They  have  improved?” 

“We  don’t  go  so  far  as  that.  They 
are  better  than  the  news,  though  not  yet 
so  attractive  as  the  advertisements.  By 
the  way,”  we  turned  briskly  to  the  fresh 
consideration,  “we  took  up  the  habit  of 
reading  magazine  poetry  some  time  ago. 
You’ve  no  idea  how  not  bad  it  is.  The 
short  stories  may  be  praised  quite  as 
unstintedly.  Do  you  suppose  that  we 
could  venture  upon  the  popular  novels  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  the  author  said,  “I 
never  wrote  one.” 

“That  was  why  we  asked  you.  We 
knew  you  would  be  so  unprejudiced.” 

“I  haven’t  read  them  because  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  write  them,”  the 
author  replied.  “But  I have  heard 
them  talked  over  by  those  who  have 
read  them,  and  I should  say  they  were 
a good  deal  like  what  has  driven  you  to 
reading  the  editorials.” 

“Oh  no!” 

“I  won’t  be  positive;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  they  repeat  themselves — 
that  they  have  no  more  originality  than 
daily  history.” 

“Why,  but,”  we  expostulated,  “it  is 
only  a few  months  ago  that  we  strongly 
urged  popular  fiction  to  renounce  itself 
and  cultivate  contemporary  history  in 
its  different  forms  1” 

“I  can’t  help  that,”  the  author  re- 
plied. “Now  you  find  that  it  could  gain 
nothing  by  doing  that.  Contemporary 
history  is  wholly  lacking  in  original- 
ity, and  you  ought  to  be  candid  enough, 
upon  the  confessions  you  have  been 
making  to  me,  to  withdraw  your  advice 
to  fiction:  to  own  that  it  cannot  be  drier 
or  duller  or  more  tautological  than  fact, 
let  it  do  its  worst.” 
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it  is  the  cctn- 

F'ifW^v*'’  ' "uc  modem  lily, 

) -0  hi,  t-W  'stage. ' which  wve 
vy'.j  * i . j v**>  . rya-ehedl  that  gives 
^*l»rWs^wr|^' i*  *■'  ddp?{f  th&  ap'peaqitnee 
gMMpSfe- . . wness?  add  confu- 

sion. It  is1  not,  as  in  ^h^sieat  ^voJijtion, 
a weilrordeted  c^tiVpi^xityj:  we  have  to 
take  atp-Uldt -pht dply  of  such  conditions 
as  heredity  and  vmtrMnment,  hut  of 
those  doy.  injf  from  the  freedom  of  the 
human  still,  rksidtihg  in  a kind  of  .dis- 
array impMSStblt'  in  natural  phenomena. 
In  the  march  Of  humanity  tht  ranks  are 
scattered,  even  thosc  in  the  van  swept 
forward  i»  lines  divergent  or  conflicting, 
while,  of  those  following,  the  Vast  ma- 
jcrrey-seem  hiassed  together  rather  than 
in  line,  inmt  SuUett,  or  reactionary. 
The  lack  of  organization  ■.$  latent  dis- 
order, more,  discouraging  to  progress 
than  open  reaction-  / . T ■ 

To-dayv  through  the  wide  diffusion  of 
intelligence;  rite  laggards  in  the  march 
h^V^i  rei  varions  flegrees,  heeivriuiekenfcd, 
becoming  tesponsive  tothc  leading;  cur- 
rents of  its  movement  van  d the  disorder 
is  more  extensive,  arid  attended  by  a 
greater?  yarieitf ; pi disci)  tbmg  casualties. 
In  reality  the  disorder  is  lessened  by  its 
diffusion. 

We.  ate  fond  of  representing  human 
developmuhtintgorns  of  forward  motion, 
as  of  an  army  bt  a procession.  The  efen 
s>j.W  is  not  signified1  in  its  true  nature 
by  sucli  inttaphorsi  The  changes  which 
make  for  humanism,  however  intense 
the  creative. setivi?  ies  involved . a re,  more 
like  what  takes  place  in  chemical  solu- 
tions »r  in  organic  growths  than  like  the 
onrush  of  a totitmt . They  are  honinn 
and  therefore  dramatic,  both  subjpgv 
tively  and,  in  outward  repreiunranoU. 
But  even  m the  drama  there  is  teisure. 
The  aTto»  take  time  to  dress  for  their 
parts,  and  then,  wait  for  t heir  cues. 

For  the  moment  we  will  take  oar  cue 
From  theit  dMssirhg.  For,  whether  we 
look  at  human  hie  as  a procession,  a 
pageant*  <?t  if  drama,  its  investment  is 


:*fl* 

ws#«?w^HSk  . • irey 
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objectively  its:  most  impressive  feature, 
not  merely  to  the  eye,  hut  to  rhe  naduf 
in  conception,  nvemory,  and  imagipar 
tiom  It  is  the  dress  of  action  as  of 
thought,  .sod  wc  call  it  habit.  It  is  tht 
insignia  pf  tlaSs  anil  office;  the  outward 
note  of  thk Tdtanging  fashions  w hich  in- 
d irate  passing  whims  of  fancy,— the  nun 
also  of  the  bfren&f  turns  of  d>spnsjt|p 
arid  tendency- ..  Tp,-$a>'  that  costume  coti- 
notes  co^tojp  .'ipd1  that  symbolism  is  fly 
in  vestment  of  faith  and  philosophy  is 
but  ch  follow  the  line  of  thought  made 
■ vividly  • familiar  by  CarlyleV  Sarw  - 

Re  Sd  -/r,v. 

' Though  we  do  not  wish-  entirely  to 
ignore  these  subtle  correlations  and 
must:  indeed  frequently  recur  to  them. 

I i nk tug  m £Mtts i Vv tch  morals  and  with 
things  •dbepcf  than  formal  ethics,  -ss 
closely  in  the  tnterprefarit'n  <>(  pre#?6t 
tendencies  as  we  would  if  considerim1 
those  of  any  past  epoch,  yet  the  out- 
ward  and  visible  investment  of  the  living 
human  drama  in  arty  period  has  an 
interest  on  its  own  account  and  for  itself 
alone,  else.  $0=  many  people  would  not 
care  lot  archceology;  and  this  interest 
is  one  of  the  strongest  stimulants  of 
oar  historic  sense,  For  the  majority 
of  tnawk i n dy  cefthi ply  of  womankind, 
clothes  are  more  interesting;  than  the 
philosophy  of  clothes.  While  the  body 
is  more  than  raiment,  the  raiment  is 
more  in  evidence,  he  it  ever  diapha- 
nous, and  is  usually  the  object  of  more, 
attention  and  solicitude, 

For  some  time  the  peculiarities  of 
f^ifsioinc  attire  have  been  the  occasion 
of  a solicitude  to  moralists  that  is  noi 
exactly  like  that  which  the  Puritan  feels 
at  - the  revival  In  the  community  of  a 
sensuous  scheme  of  life  that  he  has  ud- 
wisely  and  uftiiaturslly  repudfaifed.  The 
edheern  is-  fa.tthef-rea'fehtng-,  'incite  broad- 
ly ethical,  these  current  phenomena  be- 
ing associated  with  others  in  the  past- 
like  thofe  <>f  se$thetism  in  the  last 
generation,  which  seemed  to  threaten,  d 
they  did  not  lead  no  to  moral 
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disintegration.  The  new  fashion  in 
dress  was  judged,  too,  by  things  which 
came  along  with  it,  more  minatory  and 
repugnant  to  delicate  taste  and  sound 
judgment,  like  the  tango  and  turkey- 
trot  dances  and  suffragette  atrocities. 
We  are  forced  by  it  into  an  ethics  of 
clothes  and,  we  may  say,  into  a philoso- 

f>hy  of  them,  when  we  find  it  even  corre- 
ated,  though  most  illogically,  with  form- 
lessness in  literature,  with  post-impres- 
sionism and  futurism  in  art,  and  with 
inattention  to  religious  services. 

The  correlation  with  anything  like 
formlessness  is  surely  illogical,  for  it  was 
the  old  fashion  in  dress  which  the  new 
has  displaced  that  made  woman  seem 
limbless,  making  a point  of  formlessness. 
The  new  style  defines  the  form,  making 
the  most  of  it.  It  is  there  that  the 
complaint  against  it  really  lies;  it  seems 
like  a reversion  to  paganism — that  is,  to 
the  classic  paganism  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  to  the  Christian  who  ad- 
heres to  the  primitive  type  of  his  faith, 
that  reversion  means  going  to  pieces  in 
a corruption  like  that  which  the  zealous 
Israelite  imputed  to  the  whole  Gentile 
world,  and  which  the  early  Christian 
believed  could  only  be  blotted  out  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  planet. 

We  are  very  far  from  that  first  reading 
of  the  Gospel,  which  so  soon  had  to  be 
translated  into  another  meaning  more 
conformable  to  its  spirit.  When  it  was 
found  that  the  earth  was  not  to  be 
destroyed  within  the  first  Christian  gen- 
eration, the  words  of  the  Master  came 
back  to  His  followers  with  a truer  in- 
terpretation. They  had  plenty  of  time 
for  the  establishment  and  even  for  the 
organic  embodiment  of  the  new  culture 
which  was  being  cherished  in  their 
hearts  and  was  unfolding  itself  to  their 
minds.  Christianity  had  leisure,  even 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

This  leisure  meant  the  assimilation  as 
well  as  the  conversion  of  the  pagan 
world.  Confined  to  its  original  Eastern 
habitat,  Christianity  as  an  ascetic  social 
organization  (a  contradiction  of  terms) 
would  soon  have  gone  to  pieces.  It 
owed  its  integrity,  in  “lasting  habita- 
tions,” to  union  with  the  world  rather 
than  separation  from  it.  This  union 
was  “for  better,  for  worse,”  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  ruinous  to  Chris- 


tianity, but  rather  the  upbuilding  of 
both  itself  and  society,  is  the  most  con- 
vincing illustration  of  its  eternal  power 
and  truth. 

Thus  classic  paganism  and  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  were  themselves  doomed 
to  disintegration  as  the  two  great  en- 
tities of  the  ancient  world,  were  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  the  organic 
integrity  of  Christianity,  the  dominant 
power  of  modem  life  and  society.  There 
were  values  of  paganism,  intellectual, 
esthetic,  and  practical,  which  Chris- 
tianity could  assimilate  advantageously, 
and  without  danger  so  long  as  its  life 
grew  out  of  its  own  central  principle; 
and  this  assimilation  enabled  it  to  mold 
the  Northern  races  into  a finer  human- 
ism than  if  it  had  met  these  races  with 
only  its  Oriental,  its  Semitically  de- 
rived investment.  These  same  North- 
ern races,  Christianized,  while  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  immense  benefits  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  Catholic  cos- 
mopolitanism, by  their  reaction  against 
these,  in  insisting  upon  their  own  na- 
tionalities and  vernaculars,  contributed 
their  part  in  the  sane  constitution  of 
modern  Christendom. 

So  long  as  Christianity  lives  and 
grows  from  its  central  principle  of  hu- 
man sympathy,  we  need  not  fear  because 
of  the  disintegrations  incident  to  so 
changing  and  fluent  life  as  we  of  to-day 
are  living.  Accordingly,  when  one  sounds 
a note  of  alarm  as  to  the  disintegrating 
tendencies  of  current  thought  and  feel- 
ing, such,  for  instance,  as  comes  to  us 
in  Professor  Santayana’s  Winds  of  Doc- 
trine, he  must  begin  with  Christianity 
itself,  showing  how  through  its  own 
modernism  it  is  going  to  pieces.  To  es- 
tablish his  position,  the  Professor  pos- 
tulates a Christianity  by  its  essential 
character  and  principle  so  separate 
from  the  world  that  to  blend  with  its 
currents  involved  its  own  destruction. 
Such  a Christianity  would  never  have 
even  attained  any  integrity  to  be  dis- 
solved; it  would  have  been  a dissolute 
ecstasy  in  the  beginning,  doomed  to  an 
early  and  fatal  disillusionment.  In  his 
treatment  of  current  philosophic  tend- 
encies, Professor  Santayana  is  more  at 
home,  and  there  is  no  extant  treatise  in 
this  field  so  replete  with  brilliant  but 
genial  irony.  In  standing  for  clearer 
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analysis  and  definition  and  for  the  ob- 
jectivity of  truth,  his  criticism  will  ap- 
peal to  many  minds  bewildered  by 
whatever  is  indefinable  and  seeking  some 
fixed  and  tenable  stability  against  the 
flowing  currents  of  modem  thought  and 
sentiment;  indeed,  it  might  lead  to  some 
revision  of  detail  by  those  he  antago- 
nizes, but  hardly  to  recantation. 

For  ourselves,  we  look  for  stability  in 
the  fluent  rather  than  in  the  fixed;  and 
there  are  disintegrations  which  stimu- 
late our  hope  rather  than  excite  our 
apprehension. 

But  our  well-dressed  woman  and  what 
she  wears  has  been  too  long  neglected. 
She  certainly  stands  for  something  defi- 
nite, at  least  for  a costume  that  is  clearly 
defining.  To  see  it  at  its  best  we  should 
give  it  a natural  environment,  such  as  it 
would  have  at  a gay  lawn  party,  where 
it  should  show  itself  in  a variety  suiting 
the  matron  and  the  girl  of  all  ages. 
What  a delightful  surprise  if  the  spec- 
tacle suddenly  burst  upon  the  vision  of 
one  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  having 
by  some  happy  seclusion  been  saved 
from  the  observation  of  the  crude  and 
awkward  stages  through  which  the  new 
style  had  passed  before  reaching  this 
fascinating  consummation.  Then  there 
should  be  lawn-tennis  playing  alongside, 
showing  how  fitly  the  new  fashion  lends 
itself  to  freedom  of  movement.  Surely 
girls  at  play  never  before  seemed  so 
supple,  so  altogether  charming.  One 
recalls  the  Greek  maidens  who  freely 
took  part  with  young  men  in  the  races 
and  other  athletic  contests. 

Is  our  satisfaction,  from  this  gracious 
disclosure  of  beauty  in  its  own  outline, 
too  hedonistic  and  more  befitting  a 
pagan  sensibility?  But  the  effect  is 
quite  different  from  any  which  actual 
paganism  at  its  brightest  ever  pro- 
duced. Everything  esthetic  in  pagan- 
ism, in  its  Greek  type,  at  least,  was 
sharply  and  nakedly  definite,  while  here 
the  illusion  is  perfect  in  its  veiling. 

The  new  fashion  is  not  only  alluring, 
but  so  sensible  and  in  every  way  prefer- 
able to  that  which  it  has  displaced  that 
adverse  criticism  of  it  is  based  not  so 
much  upon  antagonism  as  upon  appre- 
hension. The  moralist  is  reasonably 
afraid  of  what  may  follow  from  a direct 
appeal  to  the  senses — the  effect  is  so 


vividly  real.  To  him  the  moving-pic- 
ture show  seems  far  more  dangerous, 
and  to  be  more  rigidly  censored,  than 
the  most  realistic  novel  of  passion.  He 
insists  that  but  for  the  recent  changes 
in  feminine  costume  the  new  style  of 
dances  and  “trots” — which,  even  if  he 
could  bring  himself  to  call  graceful,  he 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  vulgar— 
would  never  have  been  thought  of. 
What  is  to  come  of  it?  he  asks, concern- 
ing every  new  allurement,  as  he  did  a 
century  ago  concerning  the  minuet. 
That  is  why  we  are  not  permitted  an 
unalloyed  satisfaction  in  any  vivid  fresh 
investment,  however  innocent  in  itself. 
We  must  consider  its  tendency  and 
its  correlations.  If  Rossetti  depicts  vis- 
ions beyond  our  dreams  we  are  diverted 
from  them  to  behold  the  sequel  of  im- 
pressionism in  the  repellent  decadence  of 
the  aesthete  and  the  insane  vagaries  of 
the  extreme  “ futurist.” 

A tendency,  especially  a modem  tend- 
ency, is  not  a single  stream;  it  is  a 
complex  of  many  currents  from  differ- 
ent sources  and  taking  various  direc- 
tions; and  even  as  a whole  it  seems  to 
have  halts  and  recessions,  or  if  in  some 
eminent  and  leading  strain  there  is  a 
steady  advance,  other  strains  seem  lax 
and  feeble  or  else  violently  discordant. 
And  there  are  many  ways  in  which  mod- 
em society  suffers  change.  Some  move- 
ments break  up  riotously,  while  others, 
deeper  and  more  determinant,  pass  like 
summer  into  autumnal  divestiture  for  a 
new  springtime  investment.  There  is  an 
infinite  complexity  of  disintegration  for 
the  integrity  of  Christendom,  its  quick- 
ness of  life  and  ever-increasing  purpose. 

Therefore  we  do  not  fear  change. 
The  promise  of  its  rising  side  is  not  be- 
lied by  any  fault  or  decrepitude  of  its  de- 
cadence. The  apparent  formlessness  in 
modem  life  and  literature,  like  that  in- 
tuitionalism in  philosophy  against  which 
Professor  Santayana  most  vigorously 
wields  his  Damascene  blade,  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  investment  in  which 
content  dominates  contour;  it  is  a dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  Christianity  as 
contrasted  with  classic  paganism — of  a 
culture  which  is  informed  by  the  spirit 
and  which  recognizes  the  miracles  and 
mystery  of  life.  It  is  not  a sign  of  de- 
cadence, but  of  creation. 
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CJIROHOMATtC  COlf-HAtX 

0>V  oueer  it  k t ha t ‘mi'/Odo ' $$$£ 
The  daily  OfvportuQit'&s 
A boil  t hU  patb<  U»  put  his  name 


the  Hall  of ’■irijnjc'J;.. 

If  nothing-  els* she  FroF  had  done 
Invtritivviv,  were  pc  this  one, 

For  this  the  name  0/ '“Mouse**  should  be 
Embalmed  throughout  eternity. 


The  golfer  who  in  jungles  tail 
Has  pawed  and  hunted  for-  fii#  hall 
Five  minute*,  as  rhe  inks  allow 
Without  success,  no  lodger  now 
Need  hunt  a bit.  He  sets  '.the  clock 
Imbedded  in  the  ball.  Hie  shock 
l pon  the  plunger  makes  it  •.srarr 
As  through  the  air  it  fties.  Thy  par 
On  top's  a bell,  Tlu-  hand  i*  >ti 


Tfu'  hnf/j  as  karmUjx  ar 


To  give  the  plsiVtt  tinic  to  grf 

• o where  the  lull  h iving  and 

Five  minutes  toon  ^ the  hand 

FxpIcMks  (lie  hrlh  and  O'  by  :h.  n 

I he  bailV  still  Wr  bwond  vour  ken, 

A food  hl1$  rfo 

And  Irads  you  where  - golf-hall  li 


Kr^tfcN  ^,v  efii  may 

1 Will  •h^.vy/^4^  fe ;v 

IJd’W*  s >tf ten  ;ijr.  I N j ryn  »uivO%* 
ytlirfip  um* 
imperiling  bb  lifo 
$y his 


4i  A hud  alarum 
Vou  CXXV tr^n. 
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V;:  #&*?,  jMgJi,  or  intermediate  speed 
Ma\  each  be  h;<d  as  one  may  need 

just  shirt  the  eat,  and  ten  rhc  gea 
ease  the  car  larighed A£pe^?V 

l7  ■'  White  should 

-Vu£>'  7 he  pipe  removes  th*vcat*waui.  \ 


^atu?;e  $ 7W£\  h^t#:.:  ' 
*THl£  n«i^  that  one  4Sfji;  inform 
* To  tjte  ovary*  wmr 

,AI  ^ dne  hei  •$*>  wc  ate 
(he  ftofeVi  etaho'r^r^  this  thought, 
:^ud  <vSor^  ;^  ilm  ^trrld ' 3 path 
To  hvalfch  and  vigor,  Nature V Bath 


T he  ' ' : 

I (as  fn  Hx&t  p&y-  •; 

Is  reprxltfctd,  -0 pe 

Cyclonic  hb^es  e»mc  from  the  Tm! 

From  overhead  a torrent  .pour'd 

A*  bad:  as TA  Ti  • .*.' 

While  ajl  ai round:  the  b;>th-tubA  o» i 
A teisvy  deluge  sriutet^  v. uh  vim ; 

thurirfef£  loudly  roll. 

The  hghtmngs  flash  from  pole  to  prdcj 


ti  s&f+nop  y;r  0.  ,*nviw 


Some  my  hoor/or  rural  dunce*  A tempest  .cages — such  a ram. 

By  l\\txful  gastrononhc  stunts  Such  blinding,  dreadful  .hurricane 

Has  made  u*  alj  ilfWghtvd  fed  As  wild  Valkyrfes  never  fod*v-- 

And  •spotted  the  pleasure  of  our  meal ! ' All  • reproduced  \wa>r~a  id.  mods. 

For  sqch  as  ther.cr  niglit.  rribhv  and  noon*  The  priin^l  forc^  have  full  sway 
The  S^tety  ^nnCs  a;  per/Fct  borne  Exactly  its  in  NoahV  day. 

Insertion  'much  beyond  an  inch  Upon  ;ymi  Nature  pours  her  wrath, 

Tlie,  bar  prcvc-ntv.  We  need  not  Hindi.  And  when  yWrs*  through,  you've  had 
He  ca  runic  cut,  or  scratch,  or  jab  h&tki 

His  Thfnaf  'iir  ' fie  can:t  stab  ‘ 'v  'f ' 


Thus  Science  d;uiy  problems  reaches, 
Arid  ciuurtly  good  manners  teaches. 


THF-  cAn  tECTlttC  f^VH 

TWI CE  ■ rear  Ada&aras  eVery  day 

,Of  ckt^r^jrT:’;tef?t'  and  thxcrvvri  away 
A.  frightful  vk&pmvM:  was  tel 
A ^^^iFTiVfnd  :iilte"pr.ob{ein  faced  — 

A v,  is-t:  and  scientific  man- 
.And  ityori  devised,  a simple  plan 
To  urihAc  this  mighty  forre 
CA  Second  Samuel  F.,' :'fU ' Morse)*  ’• 

Ac  shn pie  and  a ustioi  ph*n~~ 

TJhe  \Vrrtless  Cateiectrie  Fan! 


With,  two  vrar-povstfr,  one  at  ease 
May  have  n cook  c'onfinnhiiA  Invitee: 


May  take  a vat-nap  fir  a 'UY'ot. t, 
Or*  pctet-likef  may  woo  tlye  Mkw.. 


The  -fHmdl  'fpf<e5  have  full  sway 


Go  gle 
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rati  SUDEOSCRATUl 

TO  scratch  a match  may  seem  to  you 
* A Very  simple  rhmg  . u*  dp* 

But  chaTs  because  •yo.ia'ye  faded  W;  sec 
Hovr4  hard  it  can  be  madetobe,. 


The  principle  that  tip  till 


i he  principle  that  up  tm  now 

At!  have  employed  has  been,  *wd*?ho\<. 

To  move  the  match.  The  ITdf.  has  tonig 
Condemned  xhvs  principle 
Too  simple  e'er  correct  t6  be 
In  scientific  theory. 

A much  more  complicated  plan. 

And  Iknce  more  scientific,,  than 
The  present  one^  would  he  to  scratch 
Tfet  rubbing  surface  op  the  fnauh. 

A Woke  of  genius  tins  dev  k*t\ 

A^v  tvery  one.  'will*  rm>gnr/tf. 


,,  .i  (D ititiii efftj  gbi*.  Uj in% X 

Inxc-rt  .the  -match' Drop  Hu  hrodlv-hor, 
And  hold  it  firmly,  Pull  tin  at 
Along  the  nimruy  roererd  the  right. 

The  Iticiiw). yM  the  match  tjiotre. 
Reverse  the  handle,  Tift  t t ;och. 

I mlo  rho  rjamp  R<;no\r  ytvuti  tnatpjhi 


Ta  catch  him 


THE  *TR  AT  EG  jE  TR  AF 

'THE  fly's  as  nitnble  a*  the  fo  . 

* To  catch  him  ime  needs  strat-e-gy. 
All  learned  men  no\»  retf>gmze 
This  principle  in  cat  dune  dies., 

Bur  srrange  it  is  that  no  one  but 
Professor  'House-  h.i>  ever  put 
Thb  principle  to  actual  test 
To  thus  exunmuate  the  pest. 


i''f  f'.utnt 

The  fly*-.hvfiU'c Jnui,  ‘T'ornc  fre’’ 
Quite  curiot/vv  m *W<,  .md  then 
Begins  tin  riound  to  dhrib, 

And  £er*>  mote  curioosri!  the  timid 
1 pon  :h<: ' pUttnrrn  now  hr  nsfs. 
Then  t*. * flu  fop  . The  siidc  In-  u srs. 
Beholds  j trap-diior!!  Carcfttlly 
1 le  passes  Tfe.  jaddT  t*  he 

With  cv>rVjRdeucx'  vfecenTtC  And  mnv 
1 n iocUnd  mood*  for  hr 
Tbci  iyccuod  Ita  |v<>lont  suyouA f]  0 ' 

ffii  pjoh.o  nc  mm$  lf| 

ChiTths  d*Avq  rinr  (adder  hurnb^i  friT* 
He  hndii  d third  .dtV>r, :;aW 
Complacent  and  5iirbnut  -i  car*:; 

Bur.  .iabtfi; ftv  lactcT  r thetidR 
• '?>fe  ,‘Srht^f V . i$$- he  ^rvpret.;/  "H 0. 
And  so.  he  falfe  and hrtji.k's  biC.ritckU! 


■"  Th/  fritUvii  .flfhc  vifitth 


Some  flops*  will  t ike 

A fortTiivUr  .v?W*,  try  o>.  n.-.U 
Sprite.  fha  l -v$ti  f/Talt 

In  methods;  >tdl  mort*.  dUlknle 
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By  tMi-r  time  mother  and  older  hratfer 
mr*  jftrtd,  j>r*  venting  a While 

mother  ’;  >&•»*'  settling,  tint  dbpuny  *HVr 
brV> t lv»i t brought  the  QB5( JT  to  TO  life  u>i  • i 
fjhfc  family ': b^aii tifiill :SuridijS 
school  card  he;)  nog  t hVmir&s  “God  vs  :LoycS 


Misapprehension  , ; - r ; • . , • •'  » . 1 
I ITtXf’,  JackS  nuvtl^r  wav  very  fond  uf 
^ flowers*  ‘ jkfm*:  bringing 

then*  to  htr..  One  ifoy  Ii£  tan  in  with  ;i 
great  armful  of  v, tore  rose*  and  violins. 

•‘Why,  Jack/'  .s' 4 id  !«i$  mother*  >0  con- 
sternation, "ifs  it  rWrectffc;'.:':whiX\?  did  yon 
get  jt  5>l 

;V/M  gtft  it  off  JtlW  door-het)  iWxt  p^ry 
rn^mtria^ ' answered  little^  jack;  ^ uf 
tiity;  put  vt  there 

*iiy  rrmre/S'  ; ’ y ;'*  .•: 


. ITHeqds  ;SSy 

MRS.  W.  i;o  the  ytiiit'ittfft)  s*\YVlj,  1 
1 1 eht-ftf,  *Mrr<SV fyVdKiy. 
tv&tl.d  phiiocr  than  I am!  Look  rig®  ov~r 
ypnd*r™  1 f ;y$iuj  can  hnd  t 

'••  ; V • ‘: -M  - 


Tht  P^ce  Mcwrnent 

f 1 X%A : S;f i ri . p. jft^rnr^ rv  quiet  uf  the  elder 
_ memhife  ;6f “ tj>$&  .R^ybpklv  • - family,  in  Hie 
living-room  was  broken  nr  upon  by  sharp 
word*  (tom  vflc  den  hdjoinmg.  / y : . 

MVon  ShaVr  hang  it  therep* 

“l  *<»#' 

'TU  cA«-  n rWnP. 

/ '*!■ ^ Wcnvt  tet  yau!’r 
•. ' ,#t  vvith  rop!-Vv 


■•  ■ ;■ ; An  Utiseffish  : 

^^A/HEN.  iiitir/;Margaret  her  p&T? 

v v t be  tlvud  rime  for  efneken;  her  mat  to 
said* 

’My  &: at,  yon  must  norm  w?  ?n*A 
chicken.  I am  afraid  you'll  he  $/*  '/. 

/ W i?H;'  tmvt her/"  y a id  SJ  a^&r*ty 4 * Pm . wt 
tafcJng  this;  because  I want  it.  I'm  tirfet* 
tfljf  tlvt  hones  for  Fkk*!M 
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Force  of  .Hiibit  /A.AY':A 

'TWO  traveling  men  leaded  a small  pfacc 
* in  Alabama  b?e  one  -evening' .ami  found 
fhat  there  no  rooree  $&'  b$T  h&dar  the 
Jw&eC.  ’*  Tb^  profpd^ior  did  hot  : waii* to  di*- 
appoint  therm  as  they  were  regiifo  t pam/«?v 
so  he  told  them  that  !ie  would  send  some 
>m  o|d  eh^rtb  he  h»df0juv<t 
bought  and  make:  them  u$  comfcutabie  4$ 
possible  there. 

About  midnight  the  whofc-  town,  was 
^tjirtled  by  the  furious  ringing  t)f  the  chtircli 
bell.  An  old  colored  man  was  -'-sent  by  live 
Pfoptfatm  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
'•$ohn vbh- i^me;  shambling  back.  \ /;/  .. 

Bossl*  he  exdaimed.  ?.  Massa 

Boss!  jesf  cant  ya  self  *T\vanfr  nothing 
but  de  gemmen  rn  rihgitf  lev 

aciridkr 


: . Forearmed 

L CCfOKE  was  a traveling  man,  and  was 
sUgpdy  injured  in  a jail  road  accident. 
th>e  of  the .-officials:  of  the  road  went  to  his 
burnt.  to  break  the  news  gently  tu  Mrs 

' 0*)k?~  V y . ££  ) ; / ^ ‘ •' 

\ !'l  “ ht'  btpift,  Thy  calm  I ' Your 

husband  has  met  with:  a slight^-thar  is  to 
$ijj$ the  d r i yfewft ee(s  of  a passenger 
locomotiv  e struck  him  on  t he  cheek,  a tid  - ’ ' 
" Well,  $ir,M  interrupted  the  woman c “you 
nevdu  t come  around  hern  trying  to  collet^t 
any  damages  of  me.  You  won't  get  a vent! 
If  your  company  canY  keep  its  p^^eVfy:.;iDut 
of  danger*  ir  *U  have  to  rake  the  amsequencu.. 
Yon  should  have  your  cfjgith;s  insured. “ 


YAAA/'  Inuogpectjve 

AT  a ! four-year-old  Jack  was  c-m- 

^ suming  more  candy  yhan-Tiis  mother 
thought  wise. 

But  “JcV  one  more  picas  mu  we  he 
pleaded.  V^'-A  T'Y  • » , AA  */.v  *’' VA^A : ‘ 

‘'  Well,  onembre,  conceded 

his  mother/ wdulgendyv 

Jack  picked  up  4 chocolate, 

“ Jack,  what  did  Z telf  yaur*f  reproved  his 
mother. 

With  a radiant  sindv  jack  turned 
to  her  and  efutped,  M iifayhc>  je^ 
maybe  'is  has  pep' mint  imide;^  ^ 


„ . Granny  Shsy  > ..  - 

WfcNT  to  calY  pti 
* I took  sorpe  honey  and  sotpe 
And  said  I hoped  that  she  was  well. 
She  said  she  wav  obiig^d  to  me. 

And  that  she'd  sopri  be  eighty-five, 
And  felt  av  d tipper  as  could  be. 

And  so*  to  be  poli re,  I said 
4-4  You  don't  loot . more  than  n^fny-ihrte, 
"Humph*"  Said  frmtlriy  Shay  to  me. 
Lauj^c  Av^t^ 


Wtoff&K5! 


e v 


The  Supply  Failed 

VBA RS  ago  it  used  to  be  the  cus- 

■ ; tom  of  country  folk  to  wor  k 

out  their  taxfes  % boarding  the 
teacher,  which  meant  that  from 
time  td  time  he  wav  supplied  from 
\^rfous  qiiatmswvitfi  food.] 

One  4ay  a boy  named  Ei  ish  a Ah- 
dersem  nought  the  teacher  ahd  kujd; 


wm 


K 


IppiMk 

Say,  teacher,  my  pa  wqm  ^ ’ '■ 
know  if  you  like  m>tkr"r  ‘ " 

4‘Imlefd.4  l do,v  wav  the  replv, 

T-Sarv-  toywr.  fathrrthat.  thi'tzyk-'--  ■ 
iwibing'  in  riie  - way  Op  1 iike:  -^hv  Y \ 

better  than  pork/51  . /,  . /j.  - ; -jc. 

Some  time  elapsed  and  ther^  vvas  " 

no  pork  from  Elisha^  father ? a fact 
that  in  no  w’^y  surprised  the  teach' 
er,  for  the  old  man  was  kiiowhv 
throughout  the  country  as  i tiglir 
proposition.  Kkverthefe^  our  af- 
ternoon the  teadier  ask*d  tht  bi,»vc 
^ How  about  that  pork,  Elisha, 
tha t you r father  p'f om&cd 

,#OV>  anwered  tbg  bf^yi  4‘tfitv 

pig  got  wetfJVc' vHt  l'*}-'/' V. v 


ir 


:•;  Mist 
foufifr 


<ft:Rcas' ^ 
*;•  .*-c/  .•' ‘.'v'f  .{/y''. 

ThoM:;vv  Vfrr’/  •.  . .•->■•; 

■fii>  f?/  /Af-w  iv  :*•:•? r;/  «;.*.  ; *r';t  ,tf  - 
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of  roast  bgrfd * sJiT'  r;aid  to  the 
butcher,  ' .:  Vy  y\s\ 

' ‘ ^ cs>  he  ^ed* 

• '/went  m the  $mw 
:im$iha,iLs  ^pkm 


Ionian, 
htsv'fi  it:  very  tare, 
prefers  it  th.it  ywrvv1 


ft**p*d  Transit 

■VjMR*.  LANE  caitedi  again  thw 

/•  siu'.md  the  r»?v 

offiri^oy  Mn  - .Mp  ' Si^ra'rt  entered : 
th$  office,  '•  -N/y  ' ■*>".  - *- : 

‘/Did  you  tell  hrra  Vd  gone  to 

Europe,  as  i told  yep  ;.uf  H- 

- *&&&?**  asked  Ml u ‘SUibrt. 
y Yfe,-  stt/f  '3nsw>/r*d  rhi  fcy 

*ng/‘ 

v j| hat's  a good  hoy/  ^rimf 
’"And  what  cUd  he  /^ 

wanted  to  know  when  youAJ;fe 
replied  Edward,  “and;  I told  him 


Mu.  fliMur.  y*  *SV  Intnhd  up  /• v &$g 

zvhtfi  1 &£jkfd;.  (V  /tf  wttir;'*  *., 

Mh.  Cotufc.  *?  8A,?  tivtuMy  diin)  ha 

over  y&u  in  ih a.i  ■*pp*&?' 


Barren  Ground 

p LIZARETH  arid  Amelia  were  chatting 
^ about  a young  man  whom  they  both 
knew. 

■'■  1 canY  make  anything  of  young  Ralston, 


bVs  W stupid *u  tfoicl  Elizabeth. 

**Whyv  l don't  think  so/’  said  AnK-lia 
“He  has  a lot  in  him  when  you  know  him/ 
M Has  herf*  rejoined  Elizabeth.  “ Well 
then*  Tm  mte  it's  \t  k^m  \otpf 


Something  Needed 

[ TITLE  Emil v was  paying  <mi?  mottim? 
^ with  her  dolfis. 

41  Mother*  I w:im  some  vvaft  j in  a bowl,  ' 
she  i«aidy  irl  s*ro  going  to  , christen  niy 

m*  : a/\-.;a  ' ■ 7/; 

“I  that*  dear7  replied  ikl 

mother*  /‘That  would  be  trifling  with  ■& 
sacred  subject/' 

“ We!l>  tilery  give  me  aonienax  ro  wa.xcin- 
are  her  with,  mother/’  ;;nd  the  little  gvd. 
“ She's  old  -enough;  ,ndw*':.td';:hAs^?  something 
done  to  her/’ 


A/IRS.  M ARSDEN^S  only  recoimnendotion 
rffi*  & wasi  the  great  wealth  left  Irur 

by  ad  iinckc 

f*  ? iitti  ndi-d  rhi-  n^v  theater  last  evening/' 
she  aoiinWneed  to  a rnembei  -of  the  sm a rt  set, 
whom  /she  hii^envd  in  meet  one  warning. 

“ Indeed ’"said  /^social  -1  trader. 

<l  flow  Tile  the  acoustic  of  that 
theater  7 

he tvbat f-  queried  M rs.  Ma : tv 


A$  Mt  Liked  It 

MRhVfctrSOi  was  not  accustomed 
* -;tfy m)nikeriti^*:;atid  knew  noth- 
ing yb,;M,it  it/  shortly 

•a f t*;T  the.  ret u rn  from  t lie  wedding 
jt mi rrle>i; led  at  the  market.^ 
•'•‘You  )ti&y  synd  a nice  piece 


“ S<7y,  r*  i g,$t  i&P'fftk  ■ Ttz^  Wrnrs  J 
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/Encumbered 

DOBERT  had  two  hair  piav 
* ^ felkm#  ivho  were  spending 
the  afteTiKKiii  wirh  him.  Huy 
finally  began  boasrihg  afenr 
their  parent*  ami  belongings; 

*■  My  farfwrw  bvaggyd  Robert, 

*%  going  $o  build  a tee  Inurse 
with 'a.  'it**' . ■'  ’* ./ v 

‘ 4 Tha trs  ejaTaimed 

Louis,  scomfiillyi  wMy  father 
bar  just  Built  a house  with  # 
flagpole  on  it/1 

; , Stetiinan,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing intently,  way  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  burst  forth,  «ct- 
umphafitly: 

i:Qe$S?i\8£# rwrirmg,  My  fa- 
ifer  U $nt%  to  build  a corking 
tease  wttH  3 mortgagyoti  ir 


MR,  VqEUf ER  was  verv  teai 

1 1 of  troui  fishing,  apt!  i^ch 
year  tried  to  ha  ve  at  least  a week 
of  good  sphrt  The  v tefore 
he  way  t<vstteory  his  Umg~ 

looked -for  vacation  Wh  wife, 

smiling  'jpyoiifily/  yncmd  the 
room.,  extending  toward  her  hu 
sticky*  speckled  papers. 

“ For  goodness-  $#k<e*  tettew? 

■ ■ what,  on  earth  aie  you  doing  witH  th^v  old 
fly-papers?  - 7’ > : t \ 'Y  o' Y •/  Y,  7 f‘  Y Y Y 7 
■ Why*  I saved  then*  for  you  tern  U# 
summer,  Jeff/*  she  replied.  ''Vim  know  you 
said  you  adwayy  had  to  buy  flics  when  you 
went  fishing/" 


’*  ffitfp  much  ntc  yim  vising  him  ?'* 

that  you 

mr  nu>  a nick/l —tlri*  i>‘  a Dutch  treat 


The  Reason 

AAR  JjfcNCKS  was  visiting  in  the  ctMinfry, 
' and  near  by  lived  a centenarian  One 
morning;  Mr.  jencks  stiulled  tvytx  for  a chat 
wirif  the  old  man. 

y ^TiCiywhat  do  you  attribute  ypur  longev- 
irvyJ  i/ujnired  the  young  m:m. 

rte  rented  thy  <i|d  man,  -con* 
rlilstveiy,  ^ttet  1 never  dwd.M 


:•  ■ Oo  With  Her  , . '.Y- ;;Y;: 

•VX/itEN-.1rtt!«*  ITiilip  ami  htv mteter  took 
V * a nip  to  the  mountains-  the  car 
Ctftteed  That  there  -verc  ^niy  nu*  vor:»m 
■sea'fv  faring each  • *Shr  placed  jPhilip 

on  «.*ue  ;Uid  sar  ff.au  n *.»r.rwu»;,  .saying, 
-rite hack  ward  , it  dots  nut 

' ' ’Irh.iljb'  irnniedi^tgl y ■ began  ro  cry7  and  th^ 
hKitbyry  much  f^?rucdr-.1.>ktd  if  howerg  rick. 
•M K'-y."*  Y-bt ‘but  \ don't  want 
^Tyaupna;  I want  m p> 
0s:^bf^a^.  pbee  that  yuu  g<Y?' 7' 


the ; yovingy^tte  If#?- 
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BY  JON*  KfiNMlCK  BJHGS 


T M v*ry  dond  of  gmain.  rfyyf 

fflmw  frjdr*h*  Clove  t<>  praise 
It  W its  pita^ures 
.>\^d'-C.h.ri^mM-  T>ay  W sweat,  ttv'veiy 
fttitpa^t  all  sbadt oF  doubt 
i be  Day  of  all  the  \)sy$'  to  mo 

3s  Su^ri^s  Stiriday  mii. 


The  car's  the  only  orse  I know 
'Wh</s  anywhere  about 
When  at  the  matrnatade  1 pjr.v 
OnSasan^  Sunday  0iit. 

My  father's  reading  hard  up  stairs, 

And  mothers  at  her  nap, 

And  sister's  walking  tfut  SCOTfeW'lVere> 
With  aome  gc^^hxifking  ch>p. 

While  ! acn  sitting  erx>f  and  calm 
Far  from  the  noisy  rout, 

* Up  ro  my  neck  in  cvixr^n  t-iahx 

On  Susan's  Sunday 

Day  and  Christmas  Dav 
i always  get  rny  share ; 

Thanksgiving  Day  ire  very  gay, 
And/pfetsr  Day  is  fait;. 

But  h«y  a &m "that  l can  find 
h vvijfth  d Brussels  sprout* 
f)r  holds j$  yipdle,  to  my  m ind, 

.■•To  Sunday  out? 


Tk  wa tdi  arid  ward  the  cake 
Ther^;titi-'o.»'c!::hy‘. & stop  me  *v hep 


’.  fit:- 3 take-..'  • /• 

There1*  nob' njy  orf  hand  to  mar 
My  joy  with  sudden  shout 
When  I get  a t the  o»< >k\6-  j a r 

On  vSd3*a>t\;.  •Sunday  -wt.- y 

The  place  is  fjuie.t  as  can  be. 

And  on  the  pantry  shelf 
Stand  rows  of  s^veet  preserves  for 


i n go  and  help  myself. 


The  Amwplane 
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A Diplomat’s  Wife  in  Washington 

1875-1878 


BY  MADAME  DE  HEGERM ANN -LIN DEN  CRONE 

After  • living  many  years  in  France , the  author  of  these  letters , an 
American  by  birth,  returned  to  this  country  and  in  187$  married 
the  newly  appointed  Danish  Minister  to  Washington.  The  picture  which 
she  gives  of  social  life  at  the  Capital  during  President  Grant’s  administration 
is  both  vivid  and  amusing.  And  these  letters  and  others  which  are  to  follow, 
written  from  various  courts,  giving  as  they  do  the  writer’s  personal  impressions 
of  many  men  and  women,  both  American  and  European,  who  have  already 
taken  their  places  in  history,  will  be  found  of  even  more  fascinatingly  intimate 
interest  than  her  earlier  letters  from  Paris  during  the  Commune  and 
those  describing  her  visits  to  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III. 


Washington,  November.  1875. 

EAR  MOTHER,— Af- 
ter my  hurriedly  written 
letter  of  the  24th  you 
will  know  that  we  have 
arrived  here  safely.  My 
first  introduction  to  my 
first  post  as  diplomat's 
wife  was  made  unwittingly  by  a gentle- 
man walking  with  a friend  just  behind 
me.  “Who  is  that  gentleman?”  said 
he,  indicating  Johan.  “That?  That  is 
the  Minister  of  Denmark.”  ^strug- 
gling with  an  arm-load  of  flowers  culled 
from  well-intentioned  friends  at  dif- 
ferent stations  on  the  road,  my  maid 
and  Johan’s  valet  bringing  up  the  rear 
with  the  overflow  of  small  baggage, 
passed  unnoticed.  Now  we  are  quite  es- 
tablished here,  and  I have  already  com- 
menced my  diplomatic  duties.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  of  card-leaving 


and  card-receiving,  and  a list  of  rules 
on  etiquette  (the  Ten  Commandments 
of  a Diplomat)  as  long  as  your  arm. 
I never  knew  of  anything  so  confusing. 
I try  to  remember  the  things  that  I must 
do  and  the  things  that  I must  not  do. 
How  many  cold  shower-baths  of  re- 
proval have  I already  received;  how 
many  unruly  things  have  I already  done! 
We  are  invited  to  many  dinners,  lunches, 
and  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  I am 
knee-deep  in  engagements,  actually  wad- 
ing in  them.  The  engagement-book  you 
gave  me  is  already  overfilled. 

We  were  very  much  amused  at  the 
collection  of  newspaper  cuttings  you  sent 
us.  Johan  thought  the  one  describing 
him  as  “ a massive  blonde  of  magnificent 
roportions,  whose  pure  heart  and  clean 
ands  had  won  all  hearts  in  Washing- 
ton” (previous  to  winning  mine),  was 
much  too  personal.  “The  medals  (his 
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prized  decorations)  were  not  his  fault, 
and  should  not  be  laid  up  against  him, 
and  as  for  the  gold  key  which  he  wears 
on  his  back,  it  is  considered  a great 
honor,  as  few  Danes  have  had  it  con- 
ferred on  them,  being,  as  it  is,  the  key  of 
the  king’s  owr  * ' ' ' ’ 

the  wearer  the 
when  he  likes.’ 

Another  one  which  amused  us  says 
“the  bride  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  annexed  as  fine  a specimen  of  a 
Viking  as  any  one  could  desire,  and, 
although  she  has  not  secured  a golden 
crown  for  her  marble  brow,  she  has 
secured  a name  that  ought  to  be  good 
for  a ‘ three-bagger ’ on  any  diamond,  and 
that  just  to  see  it  written  on  a hotel 


i oeacnamDer,  ana  giving 
privilege  of  entering  there 


register  makes  any  hotel  clerk  faint.’’ 
Johan  asked  me  what  a “three-bagger” 
was,  but  I could  not  tell  him.  Then  the 
worst  one!  “ Mr.  de  Hegermann  is  envoy 
extraordinary  and  parson  to  his  Danish 
‘nibs.’”  Johan  was  horrified  at  this 
lese  Majeste.  We  looked  the  word 
“nibs”  out  in  the  dictionary,  only  to 
find  that  in  cribbage  “nibs”  meant  the 
knave  of  trumps.  This  made  matters 
worse ; to  call  his  sovereign  a knave — even 
of  trumps — seemed  too  disrespectful. 

It  was  very  nice  of  Norris,  your  Cam- 
bridge grocer,  to  placard  the  fruit  in  his 
shop-window  in  our  honor.  “Linden- 
crone  beauties”  and  “the  Danish  pair” 
show  a certain  amount  of  humor  which 
ought  to  be  applauded.  Such  a pun  goes 
to  my  heart.  I hope  you  encouraged 
him  by  buying  them  all  and  can  tell  me 
what  a “Danish  pair”  looks  like. 

The  first  thing  we  unpacked  was  the 
bridal  carpet  we  were  married  on.  You 
do  not  know  how  precious  it  is.  It  seems 
that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
every  bride  in  Denmark!  It  was  em- 
broidered by  the  different  female  mem- 
bers of  J.’s  family,  each  embroidering  a 
square;  when  all  the  squares  are  sewed 
together  it  makes  a very  effective  carpet. 
When  old  and  moth-eaten,  it  will  go 
down  to  posterity — otherwise  it  will  stay 
with  us  and  smell  of  camphor.  In  Den- 
mark it  appears  to  belong  as  much  to  a 
wedding  as  Mendelssohn’s  march  with 
all  the  stops  pulled  out. 

It  would  take  more  than  one  letter  of 
mine  written  on  foolscap  paper  to  tell 
you  of  our  colleagues  and  friends.  I can 


do  it  in  sections  when  I have  time.  But, 
oh,  when  can  I get  the  time! 

First  I will  tell  you  of  the  great  scan- 
dal. The  scandal  of  scandals.  The  Bel- 
knap affair.  He  is  Secretary  of  W’ar  and 
lives  right  opposite  us.  We  feel  un- 
pleasantly near,  though  it  is  interesting 
to  see  the  policemen  patrolling  the  street 
and  delightful  to  feel  safe  from  burglars. 
We  go  every  day  to  the  Capitol,  and 
one  day  we  saw  Mr.  Belknap  brought 
in  to  the  House  between  two  policemen. 
He  sat  there  facing  all  his  colleagues, 
quietly  stroking  his  long  beard  and  some- 
times actually  smiling  behind  it.  I sup- 
pose that  he  has  been  waiting  so  long 
for  the  bomb  to  burst  that  he  has  become 
callous.  To  me  it  does  not  seem  such  an 
awful  thing  that  he  has  done.  It  is  some- 
thing like  this:  You  give  Mrs.  Belknap 
some  furs  and  I will  give  you  some  con- 
tracts. The  stories  you  hear  of  his  trying 
to  commit  suicide  and  kill  other  people 
are  not  true.  He  looks  very  blooming 
and  satisfied  with  himself. 


I have  had  my  “audience”  (Johan 
calls  it  an  “audience”;  I call  it  a “call 
on  Mrs.  President  Grant  at  the  White 
House”).  There  was  nothing  formal 
or  formidable  about  it.  Mrs.  Grant  and 
I sat  on  the  sofa  together  and  talked 
generalities.  Johan  could  not  tell  me 
what  to  expect.  He  said  his  audience 
with  the  President  had  been  a surprise, 
unprecedented  by  anything  he  had  ever 
seen.  As  it  was  his  first  post  as  Minister, 
he  had  pictured  to  himself  that  it  would 
be  somewhat  like  the  ceremonies  abroad 
— very  solemn  and  impressive.  Of  course 
he  was  in  his  red  gala  uniform,  with  all 
his  decorations.  A hired  landau  brought 
him  to  the  steps  of  the  White  House, 
which  he  mounted  with  conscious  dig- 
nity. His  written  speech,  nicely  folded, 
he  carried  in  his  hand.  In  Europe  there 
would  have  been  a crowrd  of  gorgeous 
chamberlains  to  receive  him,  but  here 
he  found  a negro,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
hurriedly  donned  a coat,  and,  with  an 
encouraging  wave  of  the  hand,  said: 
“Come  right  along  in,  sir.  I’ll  let  them 
know  you’re  here,  sir.”  Johan  was 
shown  into  a room  and  waited  with 

Eatience  until  the  President  and  Mr. 

lamilton  Fish  came  in.  Mr.  Grant  was 
dressed  in  a gray  walking-suit  and  wore 
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a colored  tie;  and  Mr  Hamilton  Fish 
(Secretary  of  State)  had  evidently  just 
come  in  from  a walk*,  as  his  turned-up 
trousers  signified. 

Johan  read  his  speech,  and  jdufc  f*resX«- 
1 * y readbgt'  Ividi  .some 
paper  wdncfe / Mi),;.,  Pish 


Russia,  was  most  delightful.  The 

Grand-Duke  is  very  charming,  natu- 
ral, with  a sly  r winkle  in  his  mild 
blue  eye.  He  has  a very  handsome 
face,  is  extremely  musical,  and  plays 
the  piano  with  great  timsst.  having  a 
most  sympathetic  touch. 

After  dinner  wc 
— . darned  stockings. 

•. . ThiV$oiindsnuet  r, 
but  neveftheWsit 
is  true.  The  Schis- 
/.  jkmc-s.  had  just 

bought  a. doming- 
; > , ’ m a £ h i :v  e.  They 

V paid  eight  v - s> 


dent  answered  by 
difficulty,  a 
handed  to  him  ar 
rhe  last  moment, 

A f ter  this  ex- 
change of  formal- 
ities Johan  shook 
hands  svith  tin 
President,  and 
without  further 
ceremony  he  left 
the  worn*  fbt?  door 
this  time  being 
Opened  by  a white 
servant  in  black 
clothes.  M r.  Fish 
at  parting  casual- 
ly observed  that 
the  weather  was 
lino. 

i was  officially 
presented  on  their 
reception  days  to 
the  wiygs  of  all 
the  Minisrers.  and 
made  my  visits  to 
the  members  of 
the  iZprfs  .PxpliP 
mpiifjur.  We  were 

sighed  to7  dtnfltr 

aV  flic.  White  Howse— a dinner  given  to  music.  M,  tie  $cttlpz.gt  improvise) 
i^^&rpr  Prpt^ihkii^'  ) was  taken  in  piama,  and  ,:afttT' the  Grand- Du 
hyM  de,  Schiozer,  the  German  Minister,  played  some  Chu pin,  l sang, 
ntld  sat  between  him  and  Sir  Edward  Schlnzer  went  through  his  little -f 
Thofnton.  (the  English  Minister),  who  advance  - courier  of  my  sing; 
sat  on  the  nght  of  Mrs.. Grant.  Wewyre  Scnreec  du-  porno -stool  to  the 
opposite  to  the  President.  1 noticed  height  In-  thinks  it  must  he  pest 
that  he  turned,  his  wine-glasses  upside  when  I . aceuropany  -myself  i ; in-  ; 
down,  to ..indicate.  1 suppose.,  thar  he  did  viall  albums  from  odu  for  E ar 
not  drink  w ipe  during  dinner.'  After-  might  be  Mmptctf 'toglatue  u\  if 
ward  we  aroused  ourselves  hy . walking •.  almost.  Hurt- bed  fans-  froth  the  1 
in  the  lung  IJf ini  Room-  f hr  Presidcht-  un<dfrnding  ladies,  fi'afiog  rhej 
d isa  ppea  red  liMtlt  mme-  hf  the  gtm  letp.ejrt  yjsy>  (Mpy ; no  ting s we  re  to  be  vH  t 
to  smoke.  in;f  was  lost  fit  view  . fhc  \'f jug  di-*1  tain  > . vu  ejivyG hp;-  lu 
company  .<Eo  Gdvd  gradually  >••  .■• . all  the  cIuo-h  to  face  the  piatK.*  >o 
Mrs.  Gran?  did.  nor  c-m  inclined  type '-should'  turn  'heir  backs. '»<»  Jr. 

t»n  us  any  foftgea.  tfnd  appeared  t«f  he  re-.  yaijjf '"aft  • m his  ey 

lieved  \s  ti,  r,  w,.  s'b,pt>k  her  uu.t  stretched  yvnuid,  if 'he  could,  h a \ * pulled  <\ 
band  and  said,  “f  nie.hr."  . the  porviG-s  urn!  mut.uns,  as  he 

A dinner  to  ythich  \vt  Went,  lumse  Khwi'-.l  sing  there! 

the  Schtskincs  (the  Russian  MrnistefGh  must  ht-oidr  think  uf  hint* 


Mf<s.  XT  Sv  * 

Profit  a photograph  taken  a ho  lit  bfVff* 
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have  ycii?"  Don’t  speak  of  it — it  is  a 
sore  subject  f We  have  the  black  cook 
from  the  White  House  (so  her  eertiheate 
says).  She  is  nor  what  out  fancy  painted 
her.  Neither  is  the  devil  as  black  as  he 
is  painted  (I  don’t  know  why  J asso- 
ciate them  in  m>-  mind).  We  had  painted 


were  fountains  of 
cologne,  around 
which  the  gentler 
sex  stood  in 
crowds  saturat- 
ing their  handker- 
chiefs — some  of 
which  had  cross* 
stitch  initials  in 
red  thread.  Mir- 
rors were  placed 
at  the  end  of  each 
ropfn  to  prolong 
the  >isr^  A>  M«?x- 
inveftormons 
letters  fhrtped  by 
gas-jets,  stood 
tiyei  the  en- 
trances., .And  as 
hyt  the  supper;  ir 
was  ip  a sworn  out 
of  all  proportion 
to  the  gathering! 
There  was  no 
question  of  get- 
ting into  it;  only 
prfefe^lhters  and 
iOUs  things  they  have  professional  >|hlet;es  could  elbow  their 
ondetfiil  birds  and'  way.  through  .the "crowd.  The  waiters 
es,  arid  only  the  one  had  tphg  sirice  disappeared;  frightened 
'■  "*t  their  formidable  task-  11k-  chairs 

-err,  of  whtfh  i was  intended  for  j he  guests  were  utilized  as 
went.  oR  with  SUe-  . tables  on  winch  tp  put  urihrushed  plates 
treat  deal  of  money,  of  food  and  hglfwiripty  glasses  Every. 
d twenty  dollars'  fur  thing  (bar  was  nor  spilled  on  the  floor 
tts' covered  itself  with  was  spilled  on  the  tabic  Sn<-!)  rhms;.. 
red  As  the  mneerf;  as  bbrihons,  cakef,  erg^  rhar  cpuld  be 
e adhfufnyd  to  the  stowed  Uway  in  poekyp?,;  .VA^isihied  like 
ter  of  Mexicai  first  magic..  ('ifertthrficril  broke  rhri  charn- 
rhem,  their  only  otic.  . pugne-hui-rles  hy  knocking  them  on  the 
s'b  t>fvs  w BeVy  people  ''  Ktph^;V^i4htg'tK*  across 

rk|  and  spoorjo.  It  the  fodfri.  The  lady  gu^st^  'drew  out 
n :.-f$f«‘osii'rid:  '-;dji>liairi|.'.  the 

epromiscwjus,.  to  say  the  ;phifi  niotties  and  .stuck  them  in  their 
ry  who  asked  fot  a»i  hair  as  mcipen toes  rtf  this  memorable 
i rid  went.  The-  Min-  evening. 


James  (j.  Blaine 

When  Speaker . thE  Ho  use  of  Imprest**)  ^ivVfci 
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spend  this  Ash-fa!  Wednesday  is  to  write  each  with  hi$  bucket  and  pail,  and  when 
a penitent  letter  to  you  and  beg  you  to  he  saw  the  enormous  pile  of  oysters 
forgive  my  long  silence,  hut  if  you  could  brought  in  on  phifters,  he  wondered  tie#- 
imagine  what  a life  we  have  been  leading,  many  r's  March  had  in  her.  However. 
1 think  that»  being  the  being  you  are,  like  a lamb  he  sat  next  to  his  pail,  and. 
you  would  make  excuses  for  a niece  who  after  having  consumed  about  a bushel 
gets  up  with  the  SUP  and  goes  to  bed  himself,  he  became  quite  expert  at  open- 
wit  h the  morning  star.  When  rb.tr  iog  the  oysters  and  throwing  the  shells 
morning  star  appears,  I am  so  tired  I in  his  pail.  It  was  a most  amusing  ami 
can  think  of  nothin?!  but  bed  and  the  original  evening,  and  the  amount  of  oys- 
bliss  of  laying  my  diplomatic  body  down  ter-shells  we  left  behind  us  would  have 
to  rest,  paved  the  Way  ro  the  Capital. 

My  dear,  beloved  aunt,  you  have  a ArioHk'r originalentertainmenr  1 must 
dreadful  little  vice  (which  is  all  vice  and  tell  you  about.  We  received  a note  from 
no  versa), and  that  is  of  Sending  my  let-  General  Bumsi.de  (Senator  from  Rhode 
ters — written  only  to  you  and  for  your  Island):  “Will  you  come  to  my  codfish 
indulgent  eye—M Mein  -bn sera  .hi i — dinner-  on  Thursday  next  f*  Weaf  course 
scouring  the  country.  1 never  know  accepted  and  went.  General  Burnside 
where  they  are  going  tn  bring  up.  Sumo  and  Senator  Anthony  are  great  friends 
times  (not  law  than  yesterday)  one  and  bve  rogether.  I never  could  under- 
brought  up  here  like  a naughty  little  hen  stand,  and  never  dared  to  ask,  why  such 
that  had  come  home  ro  roost.  It  was  a little  State  as  Rhode  Island  needed 
covered  with  ...sarcastic  re- 
marks on  the  margin,  cut-  _ £ ____ . • . . 

tainly  not.  meant  for  me,  but 

for  the  next  reader.  For  in-  ■ 

stance;  ‘''If  yov  can  make 

head  or  tail  out  of  this,  I / k- V*":" 

ie  seems  to  be  y.’T  IT  .•  ' :fh’-  : . . ' . -hh 


cannot 

-r.  JNl 

evidently  turned  her  brain 
u pside  down/’  arid  similar 
rema rks  which  have  wound- 
ed me  to  thequick,  I read 
the  letter  jn  question,  and 
it  -did,  very 

incoherent  and  av, fill y con- 
ceited./ 1 low  in  future  shall 
1 ever  allowy  myself  to  in- 
dulge in  n\y  habitual  epis- 
tolary style? 

Dear  old  Mr.  Corctifan 
(almost  blind  now  1 gave  a 
unique  banquet  tn  honor  ttf 


] chart  and.' true  . ^ 
first  to  the  theater  to.  set 
'‘Rip  Van  Winkle v*  played 


by  Jefferson,  f t was : 4> - 

Hghtb.d,  though  1 cried  ut\ 

eyes  but,  From  the  theater 
we  wtftFyb, . 
house  for  a 

shell  oyster  supper.  Johan, 
who  bad  never  Iwdoie  assise-; 
ed  at  such  af  feast,  thought 
he  had  got  among  4 jot 
of  milkmaids  and  firemen, 
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two  Senators.  However,  that  is  neither  but.  sent  word  at  the  last  moment  that 
here  nor  there.  The  other  guests  weEv.  he  was  detained,  He  is  vety  charm- 
Mr.  Bayard,  Mr,  Blaine,  Mrs;  Blaine,,  ing.  and  a true  specimen  of  the  gallant 
Mrs.  I.,i w renet’.  General  Sherman,,  Ac-  .Southerner-  He  has  the  kindest  face, 
cording  to  the  tides  of  a codfish  dinner,  the  sweetest-  smile,,  and  the  longest,  hair 
every  ohc  w'iis  provided  with  the  same  of  any  Senator.  He  wrote  a poem  to 
amount  of  boiled  cpdfi^h,  hard-boiled.  me  on  large,  lAficial,  Senatorial  foolscap 
eggs,  beets,  camus.  and  potatoes,  and  paper,  beginning  '* Sweet  Songstress." 
every  English  sayey  ever  made.  Every  which  is  a pleasing  variation  from 
one  made  his  own  mixture-,  which '.  was-  “ Adored  Nigbnngah-,’'  or  “ Lovely  pfe 
passed  about  and.  “sampled.*’  The  hick y ren.”  He  coils  ffle ■ ■“bright  child  of 
person:  who  got  the  greatest'  number  of  melody a fairly  grown-up  pm-,  I think, 
votes  received  a beautiful  silver  howl.  Thwi yworher  enreriainmear.  ;c  st>rr  of 
The  dining-room  was  arranged  as  if  it  mardi-gras  Wai&rt'  feasr.  was-  3:  chatn- 
wert  a camp.  There  were  no  ornaments  pagne  tea  given  .for  us. at.  the  Capitol  by 
of  any  kind,  and  we  sat  on  little  iron  Mr.  Blaine,  He  had  invited  a great 
tent-chairsV  You  may  imagine  after  we  many  of  the  Senators  and  Ministers,  his 
had  finished  with  the  codfish  thar  our  wife,  and  some  other  ladies.  The*; 
appetites  were  <>ri  the  wanes,  and  we  felt  mighty  people  talked ;■  politics  and  had 
rhae  *ve  had  dined  sumptuously^  if  tmv-  prodigious  ippctitt'S.  Sandwi-.:Hes.  and 
notorious!  v,  when.  In t nut  genial  host  cake  disappeared  in  a hazy  mist,  and 
surprised  us  with  an  enormous  turkey  ---  - -they  drank  oceans  of  champagne.-  They 
( reared  on  his  own  estate),  twenty  -seven  took  cocktails  before,  during,  and  after’ 
pounds  in  weight,  w ith  its  usual  acvom-  I;  amused  myyelf-  as  1 can’t  talk  politics 
prmiments  of  gran  berry  sauce,  svn^t*-  ind  wp,urd;fl4k  if  I could— by  noticing 
potatoes,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Blaine  and  thetneennity  and  variety  of  the  spir- 
Mr.  Bayard  w ere  fountain?  of  w it  , toons  placed  about  in  vonveuunt  spots 

Senator  Lamar  was  to  have  been  there.  The  spittoons  that  tried  to  be  pretty 
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were  the  most  hideous,  1 liked  best  the  to  see  .everything  and  to  know  every- 

simphors  of  the  large,  open,  ready-to-  body.  No  institution  is  neglected,  and 

recelye,  cries  ‘ tilled  With  clean,  dainty  all  the  industries  ate  looked  into  thot- 

safii,  ?-  Thete  was  no  humbug  about  oughly.  He  goes  to  thy  /Senate  very 

them,  rib  trjdng  ti>  b«  something  else;  often  and  sits  through  the  wflbte seance, 

whereas  the  others,  that  pretended  to  wishing  to i.;tihdgi^tar»d-.''riyeo^hiiig.  He 

be  Btruscaii  vases  or  utribjvUa^tisinds  or  always  -trigs  ..tty-  get  hold  nf  the  people 

bower'-pots,  were  failures  in  nty  eyes,  who  can  give;  him  rhc  rnost  information 

Why  ate  rhey  ashamed  of  themselves'  on  any  subject-,  DomPedto  is  most  pop^ 

Why  do  they  call  themselves  by  the  utar;  oneseeSChim  everywhere.  At  the 

graceful  name  of  “cuspidor — -- -sugges-  ball  ar rhv  English  Minister’s  for  their 

tive  of  castanets  and  Andalusiah  cwilesT  Majesties,  a gentleman  presented  r<»  the 
Whv  such  To,. dish  masquerading?  Spit-  Empress  sard,  ,4 Je  mu  /V  SrruUstfr  qui 

roans  will  be  spittoons--  -they  risk  not  faric/jfsnfais.”  The  Empress  said  t/i 

i’tirig  recoghixed.  I said  as  much  as ■•'this..-  Johan,  T 1 beg  >f  you  to  keep  near  roe 
to  Mr.  Blaine  “Vno  are  right/*  he  and  talk  trii  me  w that  the  tSrvatettji$& 
said,  “ro  bght  their  battles  Hid  you  parlr  frattfau’  may  be  •discouraged  in  his 
ever  hear  the  story  about  rhe  Wes  tern  pursuit/" 

man  who  was  not  accustomed  m such  Mr.  Bayard’s  sister,  Mrs.  Lockwood, 
artistic  objects,  and  said  in  Orte  »f  his  said  to  me,  “1  never  reconcile  myself  to 

spitting  moods.  If  you  don’t  take  that  our  women  j she  always  says  ‘men’  and 

darned  thing  away.  Tit  spit  in  ieT " ' women.*  -never  ‘lady  ’ and  'gentleman' » 

1 ■.gw'jfh'sit  th#-  fcihperor  marrying  foreigners,  but  when  E sH{£ 

and  Empress  of  Brazil  ate  here 'dbjng’  .Mr.  Ikgermann  and  htard  you,  I said 

Washtngtbii|..^;i’dlwnR,jilt  , so.  thoroughly  this  marriage  must  have  been  made  in 

that  they  hive  alhrost  overdone  it.  The  heaven— it  is  perfect  " Ahem! 

Brazilian  •Minister  is  worn  otyt.  E very 

day  He  has  a dinner  and  an  entertain-  My  ohsr  Ai  nt,— Isyour  heart  melted 
merit  q(  some  kind.  The  Emperor  wants  with  pits',  or  does  it  burst  with  national 
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Sarah  Bernhardt 
At  the  time  oj  htr  Boston  visit 
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Menky  W.  Lqn<jFSUO>v 


rons.  bne  savil  we  r.-^-  y/.;iy 
was  surprised  ?o  see  how  many  people  in 
America  understood  French.  ,4  Really 
l amwefri!.  •**  ft  did  not  strike  me  so 
the  other  >vhen  1 Heard  you  in 

*La  Dame  aux  Cornelias. 931  44 1 don’t 
mean  the  pubhe/’  she  replied.  4‘  It  ap- 
.purenfly  understands  very  htrho  and  the 
t urmHg  of  df-  thy  xm  0W 

J lUttr,  m<r  so  much  that  l soim-t* mrs  tor- 

gei  ni\  rvh,  Ar  any  rate,  t M»;t  till 
the  leaver  have  fnnsht  (j  mvding;  But 
in  society,  &ddx;d,  /:]  htul  that 

almost  every  >>pe  who  is  presented  to 
thy  •*#&*  .vvfy  pood  ^.^VVAt,^ 

1 anwtn  dv  dJusian  didn't  speak 
Rmr.  h f v htv . ; j U he  axh/Mued  of  it.  She 
h - • *'* /yirjiyy. • 
ihvmaiu  cnt.lo &J  r» iiM.al.r->.  I am  mukoic 
no  tv  <4  1 can  ivn^m|»er.  1 hey  will 

He  amifsiu^'in  the  t>o*ik  I aP>  w riting.  A 

lady  savi  to  mt,  'What  l admire  rbe 
most  in  Ny&tt,  ni;u!anie>  a tfytft:  inn- 

pffrdlu't'&y  is  he  m^^ni  ‘‘rempvnum  nt ’VJ 
M\\  har  do  - VO  au^vo  to  that  ;’’  } 

Vet.  CXXViJ.^No,  7 1 02 


null  that  you  know  my  work,  and  that 
1 ran  do  it  if  he  wilt  let  me.*'  1 told 

her  I would  try  to  get  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
consent.  She  was  profuse  in  her  thanks 
in  anticipation,  hut,  alas!  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, when  l spoke  to  Ium>  turned  a 
void  ^Houldcr  on  the  idea,'  He  hedged 
me; to  &yr$]t  nothing 

would  have  given  him  rnoo  pleasure; 
but,  with  a playful  wink,  4 ! am  kav- 
ifig.  for  Portland  An  a fesy;-tfay.v%  and  1 
atm.  afraid  she  Wifi  have  kiYtkrsfo'n 
when  l tome  Wcky  ---thus  emung'rTta 
fiorthan  (Kjnh/  with  a snap.  Hot,  evi- 
dently feprettfng  his  curtntss^  he  said, 
MTeU  her  if  fsht  is  at  ltheny  BT-JFOt'r.row 
I will  offer  hef  a cup  ».f  tcj  ” 1 hen  he 

added  * *'AoU  muvt  com*,  and  i h.iperon 
me.  It  would  nur  d**  to  have  ok  .done 
with  such  a dangerous  and  captivating 
visitor, y He  invited  Mr.  Howells  and 
Dr.  O.  W Holmes.  t»v  mecT  her.  { wrote 
r»»  Sarah  . Km>hardt  what  the  result  of 
my  intenufevv  was*  and  guYt'the  tevita- 
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tion.  She  sent  back  a short  “I  will 
come.”  The  next  afternoon  I met  her 
at  Mr.  Longfellow’s.  When  we  were 
drinking  our  tea  she  said,  “ Cher  M. 
Longfellow,  I would  like  so  much  to  have 
made  your  bust,  but  I am  so  occupied 
that  I really  have  not  the  time.”  And 
he  answered  her  in  the  most  suave  man- 
ner, ”1  would  have  been  delighted  to 
sit  for  you,  but  unfortunately  I am  leav- 
ing for  the  country  to-morrow.”  How 
clever  people  are! 

Mr.  Longfellow  speaks  French  like  a 
native.  He  said:  ”1  saw  you  the  other 
evening  in  ‘Phedre.’  I saw  Rachel  in  it 
fifty  years  ago,  but  you  surpass  her. 
You  are  magnificent,  for  you  are  plus 
vivante . I wish  I could  make  my  praises 
vocal — chanter  vos  louanges .” 

“I  wish  that  you  could  make  me 
vocal,”  she  said.  “How  much  finer  my 
Phedre  would  be  if  I could  sing,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  depend  upon  some  horrible 
soprano  behind  the  scenes!” 

“You  don’t  need  any  extra  attrac- 
tion,” Mr.  Longfellow  said.  “I  wish  I 
could  make  you  feel  what  I felt.” 

“You  can,”  she  said,  “and  you  do — 
by  your  poetry.” 

“Can  you  read  my  poetry?” 

“Yes.  I read  your  ‘He-a-vatere.’” 

“My — Oh  yes — ‘Hiawatha.’  But 
you  surely  do  not  understand  that?” 

“Yes,  yes,  indeed  I do,”  she  said. 
“ Chaque  mot." 

“You  are  wonderful,”  he  said,  and 
hastened  to  present  Dr.  Holmes,  fearing 
that  she  might  be  tempted  to  recite 
“ chaque  mot ” of  his  “ Hiawatha.” 

Dr.  Holmes  was  all  attention,  as  also 
was  Mr.  John  Owen.  I thought  I caught 
the  latter  making  notes  on  his  already 
literary  shirt-cuff. 

At  last  the  tea-party  came  to  an  end. 
We  all  accompanied  her  to  her  carriage, 
and  as  she  was  about  to  get  in  she 
turned  with  a sudden  impulse,  threw  her 
arms  round  Mr.  Longfellow’s  neck,  and 
said,  “ V ous  etes  adorable ,”  and  kissed 
him  on  his  cheek.  He  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased, but  as  she  drove  away  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  “You  see  I did  need  a 
chaperon.” 

Johan  has  just  come  home  from  Bos- 
ton bringing  incredible  stories  about  hav- 
ing talked  in  a machine  called  telephone. 
It  was  nothing  but  a wire,  one  end  in 
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Boston  and  the  other  end  in  Cambridge. 
He  said  he  could  hear  quite  plainly  what 
the  person  in  Cambridge  said.  Mr. 
Graham  Bell,  our  neighbor,  has  invented 
this.  How  wonderful  it  must  be!  He 
has  put  up  wires  about  Boston,  but  not 
farther  than  Cambridge — yet.  He  was 
ambitious  enough  to  suggest  Providence. 
“What!”  cried  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. “You  think  you  can  talk  along 
a wire  in  the  air  over  that  distance?” 
“Let  me  jusCtry  it,”  said  Bell.  “I 
will  bear  half  the  expense  of  putting 
up  the  wire  if  you  will  bear  the  other 
half.” 

He  was  ultra-convinced  of  his  success 
when,  on  talking  to  his  brother  in  Cam- 
bridge from  Boston  in  order  to  invite 
him  to  dinner,  adding,  “Bring  your 
mother-in-law,”  he  heard  distinctly,  but 
feebly,  the  old  lady’s  voice:  “Good  gra- 
cious! Again!  What  a bore!” 

There  is  also  another  invention  called 
phonograph,  where  the  human  voice  is 
reproduced,  and  can  go  on  forever  being 
reproduced.  I sang  in  one  through  a 
horn,  and  they  transposed  this  on  a 
platina  roll  and  wound  it  off.  Then  they 
put  it  on  another  disk,  and  I heard  my 
voice — for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  If 
that  is  my  voice,  I don’t  want  to  hear  it 
again!  I could  not  believe  that  it  could 
be  so  awful!  A high,  squeaky,  nasal 
sound;  I was  ashamed  of  it.  And  the 
faster  the  man  turned  the  crank,  the 
higher  and  squeakier  the  voice  became. 
The  intonation — the  pronunciation — I 
could  recognize  as  my  own,  but  the 
voice!  . . . Dear  me! 

Washington. 

My  dear  Mother, — We  are  now  hav- 
ing the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  I suppose  in  Europe  she 
would  show  to  great  advantage,  but  here 
blackness  is  at  a low  premium.  There 
was  a large  reception  for  Her  Royal 
Blackness  at  the  White  House,  where  all 
the  diplomats  were  present.  The  queen 
talked  with  people  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter.  Her  remarks  necessarily 
being  restricted,  she  said  about  the  same 
thing  to  every  one.  She  was  bristling 
with  jewelry,  and  the  large  white  pearls 
on  her  broad,  black  bosom  took  on  extra 
splendor.  Robert  (our  colored  valet), 
who  was  waiting  in  the  corridor,  caught 
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sight  of  her  as  she  walked  by,  and  re- 
marked when  he  reached  home,  to  my 
maid,  that  he  was  “surprised  that  they 
should  make  such  a fuss  over  a colored 
person”;  and  he  attempted  to  turn  his 
flat  nose  in  the  air,  but  as  it  is  not  the 
kind  that  turns,  it  refused. 

Robert  wears  a conspicuous  decora- 
tion in  his  buttonhole  whenever  we  have 
a dinner.  The  first  time  Johan  noticed 
it  he  almost  fainted  away,  as  he  knows 
every  decoration  under  the  sun,  and, 
thinking  it  looked  like  the  Legion 
d’Honneur,  he  proposed  to  question  Rob- 
ert about  it;  but  Robert  eluded  the 
master's  clutch  as  the  door-bell  was  ring- 
ing. Johan  was  considerably  disturbed 
until  he  learned  the  truth,  which  was 
that  Robert  belonged  to  a reading  club — 
a Browning  and  Tennyson  club — and 
this  was  its  badge.  Our  colleagues 
thought  he  was  the  Minister  from  Hayti! 

Dear  Mother, — I must  tell  you  the 
honor  which  has  been  conferred  on  me. 
I have  been  admitted  into  the  enchanted 
circle  of  the  Brain  Club.  I am  an 
honorary  member.  Mrs.  Dahlgren  is  the 
president,  and  I suppose  all  the  set  of 
intellectuals,  “ Les  elus  des  elus ,”  belong 
to  it.  I have  only  been  twice  to  the 
meetings.  I think  I am  a failure  as  far 
as  brains  go,  but  the  members  like  my 
singing,  and  I am  only  called  upon  to 
take  an  active  part  when  the  members 
are  falling  off  tneir  chairs,  trying  with 
literary  efforts  to  keep  awake. 

The  first  meeting  was  a ghastly  affair. 
The  subject  to  be  discussed  was  the 
“Metamorphosis  of  Negative  Matter.” 
You  may  imagine  that  I was  staggered. 
I had  no  more  idea  what  negative  matter 
was  than  the  inhabitants  of  Mars.  They 
took  us  alphabetically.  When  they  got 
to  H,  Mrs.  Dahlgren  (who,  as  president, 
sat  in  a comfortable  chair  with  arms  to 
it,  while  the  others  sat  on  hard  dining- 
room, cane-bottomed  chairs)  turned  to 
me  and  said,  “Has  Mrs.  Hegermann  any- 
thing to  say  concerning  the  Metamor- 
phosis of  Negative  Matter?”  I had  on 
my  blue  velvet  gown,  and  thought  of  it 
fast  becoming  chair-stamped,  and  I won- 
dered if  negative  matter  would  com- 
prise that.  However,  I wisely  refrained 
from  speech,  and  shook  a sad  smile  from 
my  closed  lips. 


H to  K had  a great  deal  to  say. 
Every  one  looked  wise  and  wore  an  ap- 
pearance of  interest.  They  slid  down 
to  L.  Then  Mrs.  Dahlgren  said,  “Has 
Mrs.  Lindencrone  anything  to  say  on  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Negative  Matter?” 
I answered  that  I had  not  discovered 
anything  since  the  last  time  they  asked 
me.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  one 
lady  having  two  names,  each  beginning 
with  a capital  letter. 

The  members  had  a beautiful  time 
when  they  got  to  R.  Up  rose  a gaunt 
female  who  knew  all  about  it,  and 
seemed  positive  about  the  “Negative” 
part.  We  were  pulled  suddenly  up  to 
time,  and  some  one  turned  upon  poor 
me  and  asked  if  I agreed.  I answered 
hastily,  “Certainly  I do.”  Dear  me! 
What  had  I said?  Half  the  company 
rose  with  a bound.  “Do  you,  really?' 
they  asked  in  chorus.  “That  is  more 
than  we  do.  We  cannot  at  all  agree 
with  a theory  which  is  utterly  false  from 
the  base.”  How  I wished  I knew  what 
the  false  base  had  been.  Was  it  the 
Negative,  or  the  Metamorphosis,  or  the 
Matter?  I murmured  humbly,  hiding 
behind  a lame  neutrality,  that  I had 
mistaken  the  cause  for  the  effect.  They 
all  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  fierce 
eves.  I think  they  were  staggered  at 
this  colossal  utterance,  for  they  gave  up 
discussing,  and  S to  Z never  had  a 
chance  to  say  anything.  Then  they 
adjourned  to  the  supper-room.  After 
having  eaten  scalloped  oysters  and 
chicken  salad,  no  more  questions  were 
discussed. 

I was  asked  to  sing.  I am  afraid  that 
I am  only  looked  upon  as  a bird  on  these 
mighty  occasions.  On  the  piano-stool 
I felt  myself  safe,  and  I' sang.  In  the 
middle  of  my  song  some  heavy  person 
leaning  up  against  a shaky  bookcase 
uprooted  it  and  it  fell  with  a crash  on 
the  floor.  I halted  midway  in  my  song. 
People  rushing  in  from  the  supper-room 
asked,  “What  is  the  matter?’  “Nega- 
tive,” answered  Miss  Loring,  quick  as 
thought,  at  which  they  all  laughed.  Mr. 
Brooks,  to  cover  the  confusion,  said  in 
a loud  voice,  “This  is  not  the  first  time 
Madame  Hegermann  has  brought  down 
the  house.”  There  was  more  laughter, 
and  I sat  down  again  at  the  piano.  Un- 
luckily, I sang  “Tender  and  True.”  The 
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lady  (a  Mrs.  Lincoln)  who  wrote  the 
poem  fainted  dead  away  and  had  to  be 
carried  out.  The  song  is  about  her 
lover  (of  fifteen  years  ago)  who  had  been 
killed  during  the  war,  and  wore  to  the 
last  a knot  of  blue  ribbon  she  had  given 
him.  This  threw  a still  greater  damper 
on  the  soiree  than  the  collapse  of  the 
bookcase.  I hurried  away  feeling  quite 
abashed,  and  as  if  the  disastrous  evening 
was  all  my  fault. 

M.  de  Schlozer  is  bubbling  over  with 
joy,  for  he  has  the  famous  pianist, 
von  Biilow,  staying  with  him  at  the 
German  Legation.  He  says  von  Biilow 
is  most  amiable  about  playing,  and  plays 
whenever  he  is  asked.  His  technique  is 
wonderful  and  perfect.  The  ladies  in 
Washington  are  wild  over  him,  and  fig- 
uratively throw  themselves  at  his  feet. 
He  is  giving  two  concerts  here,  and  every- 
body has  taken  tickets.  M.  de  Schlozer 
gave  last  evening  one  of  his  memorable 
dinners,  followed  by  music.  I know 
two  people  who  enjoyed  it — Schlozer 
and  myself.  Schlozer  was  going  to  ask 
Julian  Sturgis,  but  Julian  Sturgis  had  on 
some  former  occasion  crossed  his  legs 
and  looked  distrait  or  had  shown  in  some 
such  trivial  manner  that  he  was  bored, 
which  so  exasperated  Schlozer  that  he 
barred  him  out,  and  invited  Mr.  Bayard 
instead,  who  perhaps  loved  music  less, 
but  showed  no  outward  signs  of  bore- 
dom. 

Von  Biilow  is  not  only  a wonderful 
pianist,  but  a very  clever  man  of  the 
world.  He  sent  me  a book  written  by 
Wagner  about  music  and  wrote  on  the 
first  page  “ V oici  un  litre  qui  vous  inte- 
ressera.  De  la  part  du  mari  de  la  femme 
de  l' auteur.”  Clever,  isn’t  it  ? You  know 
that  Madame  Wagner  is  the  daughter  of 
Liszt.  She  ran  away  from  von  Biilow 
in  order  to  marry  Wagner. 

Biilow  dedicated  a song  to  me  called 
“Adieu.”  It  is  pretty  enough  to  sing 
when  he  plays  the  accompaniment,  but 
otherwise  I do  not  care  for  it.  I sang  it 
after  dinner,  and  every  one  said  it  was 
“charming,”  but  I had  the  feeling  that 
the  ladies  were  more  interested  in  my 
toilette  than  in  Biilow’s  song.  I don’t 
blame  them,  for  my  dress  is  lovely 
(Worth  called  it  “un  reve”),  but  I fancy 
I look  like  a Corot  autumn  sunset  re- 
flected in  a stagnant  lily-pond.  It  is  of 


light  salmon-colored  satin,  with  a tulle 
overskirt  and  clusters  of  water-lilies  here 
and  there.  I could  have  bought  a real 
Corot  with  the  same  money. 

We  were  startled  at  the  Hoffmans’ 
dinner  the  other  evening  when  a servant 
appeared  and  said  that  there  was  a 
sergeant-at-arms  sent  from  the  Capitol 
to  order  two  of  the  guests  (two  Congress- 
men) to  follow  him  back.  It  seems  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  the  right 
to  command  any  missing  member  to 
come  directly  to  the  Capitol  in  case  there 
are  too  few  members  present  to  form  a 
quorum.  This  peremptory  measure  as- 
tonished the  foreigners  who  were  at  the 
dinner.  They  said  that  it  was  something 
unknown  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Blaine,  who  is  at  present  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling, 
one  of  the  Senators  from  New  York,  are 
the  two  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Republican  party,  but  are  personally 
deadly  enemies. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  an  excellent  talker,  very 
popular  with  the  ladies.  In  a drawing- 
room, he  is  generally  found  in  a comer, 
quoting  poetry  (a  specialty  of  his)  to 
some  handsome  lady.  He  knows  all 
the  poetry  in  the  world  I They  say  that 
he  is  the  best  Speaker  the  House  has  ever 
known;  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  counts  the  Ayes 
and  Noes,  pointing  at  each  voter  with 
the  handle  of  his  club.  He  grasps  a 
situation  in  an  instant,  and  gives  a quick 
retort  when  he  thinks  it  is  deserved. 
Roscoe  Conkling  is  quite  a different 
type.  He  is  very  dignified  and  pompous 
— perhaps  a little  theatrical;  not  at  all 
a society  man,  and  though  he  may  be 
less  vain  than  Mr.  Blaine,  he  has  the 
appearance  of  being  more  so. 

Once  when  walking  in  the  street,  a 
little  boy  ran  up  to  him  and  said,  “Are 
you  really  the  great  Mr.  Conkling?” 

“I  am,”  said  Mr.  Conkling,  solemnly, 
“ but,”  pointing  heavenward,  “ there  is 
One  greater  than  I !” 

The  foreign  Ministers  have  the  “right 
of  the  floor,”  which  means  they  have 
the  right  to  enter  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  they  like.  On  one  great 
occasion  a member  of  the  House  offered 
M.de  Schlozer  his  seat,  which  happened 
to  be  between  two  members,  who  sud- 
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denly  got  up  and  began  the  most  heated 
discussion  over  Schlozer’s  head.  He 
found  the  situation  dangerous,  and 
wished  himself  elsewhere.  He  said  he 
felt  like  the  Biblical  baby  when  the 
two  mothers  were  wrangling  before  the 
great  Solomon.  However,  the  storm 
spent  itself  in  words,  and  fortunate- 
ly the  disputants  did  not  come  to 
blows. 

Johan  says  he  was  very  much  struck 
the  first  time  he  went  to  Congress  by 
seeing  two  opposing  members  who,  after 
bitterly  attacking  each  other  for  hours, 
walked  quietly  away  arm-in-arm,  obvi- 
ously the  best  of  friends. 

A little  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
Senate  amused  Johan  very  much.  Ros- 
coe  Conkling  begged  a colleague  sitting 


next  to  him  to  read  out  loud  something 
he  wished  to  auote  in  his  speech  while 
he  paused  to  draw  a breath.  The  col- 
league read,  and  Conkling,  without  a 
word  of  thanks,  took  back  the  book; 
but  when  a colored  man  brought  him  a 
cup  of  tea  (which  he  always  takes  during 
his  speeches)  he  stood  up  and,  in  a very 
loud  voice,  making  a solemn  bow,  said, 
“I  thank  you,  sir!” 

I call  that  coquetting  with  the  gallery, 
don’t  you? 

We  have  been  invited  to  take  a trip 
to  California  by  the  railroad  company. 
We  transport  ourselves  to  Omaha,  then 
all  our  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  lavish  company.  We  have  all  ac- 
cepted. Who  could  refuse  such  a tempt- 
ing invitation? 


To  the  Cuckoo 

BY  HENRIETTA  ANNE  HUXLEY 

DEAR  bird  of  spring,  reminder  of  my  youth, 
I heard  your  note  this  morning,  I,  so  old! 
And  I forgot  the  years  of  stress  and  ruth, 

In  spirit  carried  to  the  upland  wold. 


Monotonous  your  note,  but  constant,  yes — 

Like  to  some  lives  without  a break  or  change, 

Of  common  lot  which  every  day  can  bless, 

Nor  know  the  tiring  of  the  wings  that  range. 

Yet  would  I rather  be  the  roving  bird 

And  tire  with  striving  my  adventurous  wings, 

So  that  I reach  the  heights  where  my  voice  flings 
Notes  to  enchant,  clear,  ringing  and  unblurred, 
Whose  echoes  reach  the  vales,  by  all  men  heard. 
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At  rimes  that  is  my  own  opinion.  At 
others- 1 ^ive  vyay  to  the  belief— the  in- 
^Apre^ihtW'^irtf'^steroUs'1>ehef--r-that  there 
actually  is  at  ch is  moment;  ! unless  rat,s- 
yhanc*  has  overtaken  him)  a man  who-- 
n<>.  it’s  ridiculous;  a sheep  that  - no,  it’s 
rfnprwsibSn; . Well,  set  how  . it-,  strike.-, 
yew 

A then,  I -.sat  on  this  pate,  theft  ap- 
proaehedmt  up  the  lane  a man  <»f 
shabby-genteel  appearance,  aped  per- 
haps thirty,  tt^>rink>  patsotCs  bat  above 
a vouptenapee  which,  enough  rad  a vemus 
and  pros4y  tin  sha  ven  ) ttndoiih  ted  l y pre- 
sented signs  of  good  birth,  and  accom- 
panied by  on  extremely  large  and  very 
roiiyh-t<n>l.!ni:  sheep,  ft  was  the  sheep-— 
•Ky ;■  s>>  VuKOis  a surprising  object  in  a 
Ih  = :,ii*.sbifr  fane* — that  attracted  my  in- 
r«Mesi  thv  ybeep  and  the  Suggestion  it 
.v..o* w ■ conveyed  of  accompanying, 
^ charge  of,  the  pi  an. 

H .v.  ipt  regard,  to  the  man's  story,  the 
pome  ognibcaftr. 

The  r- u p !f- — t , 

cr.prpanious,  .is  ! 
prefer  to  put  it 
passed  me  side  by 
^ . suit  . A few  paces 


said  the 
imp ! in  .i  remarl;. 

iilfy  : \/  \:6  •driy  cndrured77)perh.»ps 
;,4tj  Y r«t;.  a trifle  run  vulcured  — 

mavy  m- 

'lieifriil ' m rht 

st rartge  drsappearahye  ‘inf  XTr-V/.W'ilfted 
Wump  Brahaaon,  iiF-tHsv- Foreign  Umcel 
Whitehall,  S.  W,?:  . ' - .vC-C 

l was.  sitting  op  3 tlf^ 

t rand hif  bt-jl Ufy  of 4 Tie  vdnshJW  sii  mmer 
evening  when 

with  these  word;v'--hejf*ilt''jni'ei;:  1 h and  ii t 
on  for  v.hat  it  is  ivorrh,  b a vine,  von  at 
fall  liberty  to  »4&‘.vfc  is  hyp csvffrih ,mudp 
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operation,  and  from  that  day  began 
my  intense  and  awful  hatred  for  my 
cousin. 

“You  see,  my  dear  sir,  he  was  always 
being  held  up  to  me  as  a model.  Noth- 
ing, I venture  to  think — and  subject,  my 
dear  sir,  to  your  correction — inspires 
greater  loathing.  As  a child  they  were 
forever  asking  me  why  I was  not  more 
like  my  dear  little  cousin  Wilfred.  My 
intellect  was  not,  at  that  early  period, 
sufficiently  developed  for  me  to  point 
out  that  it  was  because  our  tempera- 
ments fundamentally  differed.  I think 
they  should  have  seen  this  for  them- 
selves. That  may  be  a harslf  conclusion, 
but  I adhere  to  it.  Wilfred,  my  dear  sir, 
was  put  into  the  world  with  a liking  for 
fat  and  for  vegetables;  it  was  with  me 
a dietetic  rule  never  to  touch  either.  It 
was  Wilfred’s  nature,  when  forbidden  to 
do  a thing,  to  refrain  from  doing  so  with 
a sunny  smile;  my  instinct — inherited 
possibly  from  some  rude  forebear — was 
to  lie  on  the  ground  and  kick  and  roar 
very  loudly.  Wilfred’s  little  sister  seems 
to  have  been  a true  playmate  and  friend 
to  him;  mine  irritated  me  beyond  belief, 
and  I took  no  pains  to  hide  the  fact. 
But  I could  not,  in  those  days,  adduce 
these  arguments.  My  remonstrance  took 
the  cruder  form  of  one  day  giving  my 
nurse’s  hand  a good  hard  bite.  Sne  at 
once  left,  on  the  grounds  that  she  had 
no  experience  to  befit  her  for  the  training 
of  little  tigers,  but  her  successor  soon 
learned  the  hateful  formula.  Forgive,  I 
pray,  the  emotion  that  these  recollec- 
tions force  upon  me.” 

He  removed  the  emotion  with  finger 
and  sniff,  and  continued: 

“As  we  advanced  in  life  and  proceeded 
to  school,  matters  became  worse.  At  the 
beginning  and  end  of  every  term  my 
father,  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow, 
would  point  out  to  me  that  Wilfred’s 
schooling  never  cost  his  parents  a penny. 
He  gained  more  scholarships  than  he 
could  fill;  they  used  to  pay  him  the 
balance  in  handsomely  bound  books  and 
cases  of  mathematical  instruments.  My 
schooling,  on  the  other  hand,  my  father 
said  was  slowly  ruining  him.  If,  he 
would  say,  I derived  any  benefit  from 
the  enormous  sums  he  expended  on  my 
education,  he  would  not  mind.  But  it 
was  the  knowledge  that  I was  a hopeless 


idler  which  made  so  bitter  the  thought 
that  he,  my  poor  father,  would  in  his 
old  age  have  to  take  to  work  again.  I 
assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that,  stung  by 
the  thought  of  this  appalling  contin- 
gency, I would  go  back  to  school  deter- 
mined at  any  cost  to  rescue  my  parent 
from  the  awful  doom  which  confronted 
him.  My  dear  sir,  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Wilfred  loved  his  books.  I used  to  be- 
come quite  dizzy  and  faint  at  sight  of 
mine.  It  was  the  old  story  of  fundamen- 
tal difference  in  temperament,  and  there 
was  the  old  inability  of  my  parents  to 
recognize  this,  the  old  goading  taunt  of 
throwing  Wilfred  in  my  face  in  and  out 
of  season.  On  prize-day,  when  I would 
be  getting  quite  hot  with  the  constant 
movement  entailed  in  dodging  my 
father,  Wilfred  would  be  marching 
hand  in  hand  with  his  and  positively 
soiling  two  pairs  of  white  kid  gloves  by 
going  up  to  receive  so  many  prizes. 
Time  passed.  So  did  Wilfred.  I,  my 
dear  sir,  never  did.  I always  failed.  In 
due  course  (although  I warned  theml 
they  sent  me  up  with  Wilfred  for  the 
Civil  Service.  Wilfred  came  out  top  of 
the  list  and  I went  into  a bank  in  the 
city.  I shall  here,  subject  to  your  ap- 
proval, blow  my  nose.  I approach  the 
amazing  catastrophe  which  overtook  me, 
and  my  nasal  and  achrymal  glands 
are  poignantly  affected.  Pray  excuse 
me.” 

He  blew  his  nose  very  quietly  in  a 
rag-like  handkerchief,  glanced  apprehen- 
sively in  the  direction  of  the  sheep, 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  proceeded: 

“In  the  bank,  my  dear  sir,  I may  say, 
without  undue  self-aggrandizement,  that 
I did  very  moderately  well.  Alas,  Wil- 
fred, as  my  father  lost  no  opportunity  of 
impressing  upon  me — Wilfred,  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  Whitehall,  S.  W.,  was  at 
the  same  time  doing  brilliantly.  It  was 
on  a Friday,  as  I well  recollect,  that  I 
received  from  my  parent  a letter  that 
was  packed  with  Wilfred  from  end  to 
end.  I brooded  over  it  a good  deal  in 
the  bank  all  day.  I was  consumed  with 
brooding  on  the  same  subject  when  at 
seven  o’clock  that  evening  I entered  an 
omnibus  to  proceed  to  my  rooms  in 
Holloway.  There  was,  besides  myself, 
but  a single  other  passenger  within  the 
vehicle.  1 beg,  my  dear  sir,  your  best 
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attention  at  thU  pj>inf  t<f  tny  nat/ariye,  “ He  leaned  across  and  touched  me  on 
The  feUow-p:,s$c?iftcr  ?«»  whom  ) have  the  knee. 

made  reference  sar  opposite  me  at  the  ’“A  man  bothered  me  a lot  once/  he 
end  of  the  bus.  farthest  from  the  con-  said,  ‘so  1 changed  him  into  an  ox  -and 
doctor-  l noticed  him  with  some  par-  the  trouble  was  at  an  end.’  . 

ticularify  ( f am  at  a loss  to  explain  why,  “ Now  this,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  admit 

but  the  fact  is  significant)  and  several  to  he.  an  extra-ordinary,  thing  for  one 
times  I observed  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  strangetto  say  to  another  in  a London 
with  a look  which  I beg  leave  to  describe  bus.  I responded  to  it.  ’1  beg  your  par- 
as uncanny.  The  term  is,  l apprehend,  don  ?' 

of  Scottish  origin..  He ..wore,  a heavy  coat  ‘“The  Power/  he  replied  . ' helps  me 

with  a vast  coiUt  rurnc-d  up  stiffly  about  to  read  thoughts.  1 read  yours.  I oh- 

his  ears  so  that  his.  face  had  the  effect  of  serve  your  surprise  and  can  appreciate 
protruding  from  an  astrakhan  funnel.  It  it.  I am,  however,  afraid  that  you  could 

was  a foreign  face  -Indian,  or  per-  not  understand  the  Power  and  the  Ring 

haps,  I thought  later,  of  celestial  extras-  even  if  I .endeavored  to  explain  them  to 
tiop.  It  truyyiriy  dear  sir,  have  been  yon/ 

the  effect  of  the  different  lights  past  "My  dear  sir.  the  effect  upon  me  of 
which  we  jolted,  it  may  have  been  the  ..  \Vi aordinary’  remark.-  took 

fancy  of  ii  bfoodifig  state-id  mind;  the  tnv ;ft>fmi'cvfhili'^Cu.itibU''  form,  ■tai  l ven- 
ia*  r remains  that'  at  one  rirru:  his  face  . cute  to  bein  ',  t-  -that  the  man  vv.»>  mad. 

looked  t<>  me  black,  then  ytih'Wtsh.Mtrfp  I have  always  beta.  led  no  understand 

reddish,  then  black  or  Vtih^ish  again.  Miat  fo,.Jm<n  should  be  humored,  and. 

“ Mv  dear  sir,  it  was  iust  as  l was  op-  .proceeding  „.,n  this  a.v,ump?t«.*n,  { mam- 
proxiinating  his  eoommance  tu  that  * if  , rained,  a v,  m put  by  tie,  attttudv  - tow aril 
the  accepted.  gu  ru  res  of 

' —permit  mt  ro  recall  tty  V»>Ur  ffobd  'iftti'  He  ' iofomted  nk  that  he  wax 

hue  Sir  ) lefirv  Irving’s  renciv-nnc  of  vio  .why*  he  •ra)l*\)  * iu  e?o  o _hjeU 
vhuracrer  -'-that  In-  o.iugbr  ray  e w tfntl  / vide  r son  •:*!  bis  fine  why  fined  rfi*;  Power 
smiicd.  1 then  .saw  that  he-  was  nor  a . and  the  Ring  for  ♦wenty-oiw  years;  each 
Mt  He  was  meMy /v  vdufowr. . the  Pimt  i and  t he  Stone.  He 

an  ordinary  native  of  India.  But  his  descfdmd  his  home  vaguely  as 

eyt-s  looked  eery  forme..  U.m^  fo  food  ' l-»bet.  • and  he-  confessed, 

V.,.L  CJCXVH  -Ne.  T*a..-  id:* 
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with  transient  drooping  of  the  spirits, 
that  he  was  only  a younger  son  and  that 
the  Stone  was  very  much  inferior  to  the 
Ring. 

‘“With  the  Ring,'  he  said,  ‘the  soul 
can  be  elevated.  The  Stone  can  only 
reduce  it.  Thus  I can  bring  about  the 
transmigration  of  your  spirit  into  a cat, 
but  I could  not  transmigrate  the  spirit 
of  a cat  into  human  form.' 

“ I replied,  meaning  to  be  friendly, 
that  this  seemed  hard  and  that  he  had 
my  sympathy. 

“My  dear  sir,  this  was  a most  lamen- 
table mistake  on  my  part.  It  annoyed 
him  very  much.  He  said  that  he  saw  I 
did  not  believe.  I did  not,  and  I never 
shall  cease  regretting  the  fact.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  direct  upon  mine,  and, 
try  as  I would,  I could  not  avert  my 
gaze.  I endeavored  to  call  out  to  the 
conductor;  I tried  to  move.  I could 
do  neither. 

“‘As  to  the  Power,'  he  said,  ‘you  are 
now  beneath  its  influence  and  you  will 
observe  that  you  are  helpless.  It  was 
by  the  agency  of  the  Power  that  I read 
your  thoughts  when  I first  addressed 
you.  You  were  thinking  with  great  bit- 
terness of  some  one  who  very  much 
annoyed  you.  You  shall  now  witness 
the  might  of  the  Stone.' 

“My  dear  sir,  I was  by  this  time 
alarmed.  His  gibberish  I did  not  believe. 
My  inability  to  move  beneath  his  gaze 
I attributed  to  fancy  or  to  a mild  hyp- 
notic influence.  His  correct  estimation 
of  my  thoughts  might  quite  possibly 
have  been  a clever  inference  from  my 
expression.  What  alarmed  me  was  that 
he  was,  as  I believed,  certainly  mad  and 
clearly  quick-tempered.  I feared  a scene 
or  even  an  assault,  and  to  mollify  him  I 
assured  him  most  earnestly  that  I was 
completely  convinced. 

“‘Well,  then,  I will  reward  you,’  he 
said.  ‘You  shall  witness  the  might  of 
the  Stone.  This  friend  of  yours  whose 
existence  causes  you  so  much  distress 
shall  trouble  you  no  more.  The  might 
of  the  Stone  shall  transfer  his  spirit  into 
any  shape  you  please.  Into  what  shall 
the  Stone  convey  him?' 

“It  happened,  my  dear  sir,  that  at 
that  moment  we  passed  a brightly  illu- 
minated butcher's  shop  in  which  was 
exhibited — you  may  possibly  have  seen 


such  a notice  yourself — a placard  to  the 
effect  that  the  proprietor,  in  addition,  no 
doubt,  to  other  sundries  of  his  trade, 
was  well  supplied  with  prime  Canter- 
bury lamb.  Now  you  cannot  fail,  my 
dear  sir,  to  be  familiar  with  the  phe- 
nomenon, the  highly  interesting  phe- 
nomenon, known  as  Association  of  Ideas. 
By  the  simplest  process  of  this  stimula- 
tion of  the  brain  centers  I was  supplied 
with  an  answer  to  the  man’s  ridiculous 
offer. 

“‘Change  him,'  I replied — Pardon 
me,  my  dear  sir.  At  this  poignant  mo- 
ment of  my  recital  I positively  must  once 
again  impose  upon  your  good  nature  to 
the  extent  of  relieving  the  emotional 
effulgence  of  my  nasal  and  lachrymal 
glands.’’ 

He  performed  the  operation  again, 
with  his  former  caution  and  nervous 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  sheep,  still 
peacefully  browsing  at  a little  distance, 
and  with  a gentle  sniff  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  story. 

“‘Change  him,'  I replied,  ‘into  a 
sheep.' 

“He  drew  from  his  pocket,  my  dear 
sir,  what  looked  to  me  like  nothing  so 
much  in  the  world  as  a vulgar  school- 
boy's marble,  twisted  it  thrice  between 
his  fingers,  announced,  ‘It  is  done,'  rose 
to  his  feet,  bowed,  walked  down  the 
omnibus  and  dropped  out.  My  feeling, 
my  dear  sir,  was  precisely  as  if  I had 
awakened  from  a dream.  I roused  my- 
self with  a little  shake  and  I then  laughed 
aloud  at  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
affair.  I desire,  at  this  point,  my  dear 
sir,  to  pledge  you  my  most  solemn  assur- 
ance that  that  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I ever  did  laugh.  Like  the  mon- 
arch who,  as  you  may  recall,  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  son  in  The  White  Ship , I never 
smiled  again. 

“The  omnibus  reached  the  corner  of 
my  street.  I alighted,  and  as  I neared 
my  apartments  observed  a small  semi- 
circle of  people  gathered  about  the  door- 
step. On  the  step  stood  a sheep.  Con- 
ceive, my  dear  sir,  my  feelings.  Nay, 
on  second  thoughts  I beg  you  not  to 
attempt  the  task.  I beg  you,  my  dear 
sir,  to  defer  that  effort  of  the  imagination 
against  the  moment  I shall  now  proceed 
to  describe.  I observed,  standing  before 
the  sheep,  a short  man  in  gaiters  carry- 
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mg  a Stick,  whom  1 very  correctly  took  sheep  that  o..\  qned  my  doorstep  With 
'tribe  u drover,  Ilf  turned As  5 eiidea  V-  very  pain  (til, ' fimfsriky  he 
ort-d  to  - pass  hint.  The  action  knocked  that  We  was  taking  it  to  the  slaughter- 
my  umbrella  from  mv  hand,  and  m house. 

stooping  to  recover  rr  my  head  came  “1  collapsed,  my  dear  sir,  where  1 
levy)  with  that  of  the  sheep.  It  is  now,  stood,  ' 

my  dear  s»r,  that  I beg  you  to  imagine  ‘"I  cannot  permit  it,’  ] said.  I 
the  feelings  which  1 cat,  hy  no  possibility  really  cannot to  which  the  drover  very 
tlrscrihts  in  » voice  unmistakably Wily:  roughly;  rcspdrtded  that,  having  regard 
f red’s,  the  sheep  whispered  to  me,  ‘For  to  tin  fact  that  it  was  his  sheep,  1 Could 
Heaven's-  sake  get  me  out  of  tins,  At*  not  stop  it, cither.  With  which,  mv  dear 
.thur'’  sir.  white the  unhappy  animal  in  hoarse- 

,;.S»v-h  a monstrous  -abnormality  as.  Wilfred  whispers  implored  me  m save 
my  d'Car  s,ir,  I herev  found  myself  in  she  it,  he  shoutud,  ‘Coitir  tm;  capV  yfctr 
presence  of  .would  art  any  event  have  struck  it  a most  dreadful  knock  'with 
capped  me  u -paralyzing.  shock.  Feeling  his  st  tok,  and,  ser/inyitlvy.cbe  rail,  began 
mysdf  responsible  for  it  added  a thou-  to  pull  it  hack  off  the  step, 
rastdfnld  tv  the  tumult  of  my  agitation.  *'  Immediate  action  w as  occessarv, 
I staggered  hack  against  the  railings  for  1 his  shcesvwas  Wilfred  Wump  Brabazon, 

supporr,.  and  t Epterriarm  no  doubt  that  of  the  Foreign  Oftiee,  WhitchalES.  W.  It 
rny  fact  betMy^d  tht  mental  and  phys-  was  my ;-cousifri  I was  responsible  for  its 
tv;.!  I condition  into  which  I was  thrown.  ' plight.  Unless  1-  - inter  feted  summarily 
The  drover  inq  uired  of  me  if  I felt  ill  1 should  he  toy  cousin’s  ''murderer.  Puli- 
I told  -bun  that  1 did,  and  inquired  of  »ng  myself  together,  l laid  a hand  on- the 
him  what  he  was  doirrE .-with  the  poor  drover’*  arm  and  hade  him  desist 
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‘Drover,  spare  that  sheep!’  I com- 
manded. ‘I  am  a vegetarian,’  I said, 
‘and  my  principles  forbid  me  to  allow 
this  unfortunate  creature  to  be  dragged 
to  butchery.  How  much,’  I inquired, 
‘will  you  sell  it  for?’ 

“The  upshot,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  man’s 
reply,  divorced  of  its  repulsive  obsceni- 
ties, was  to  the  effect  that  four  blistered 
pounds  would  not  buy  that  sheep.  I 
inquired  if  five — five  ordinary  pounds — 
would.  I had  just  received  emolument 
to  that  extent  for  a week’s  diligent  labor 
at  my  bank.  Not  to  detain  you  unneces- 
sarily, my  dear  sir,  the  drover,  after 
expressing  the  belief  that  there  were 
more  blistering  funny  blokes  in  the 
world  than  he  nad  previously  reckoned 
to  be  the  case,  and  after  wondering  what 
I thought  I was  going  to  do  with  it  (as 
to  the  which  I was  very  far  from  clear), 
pocketed  my  five  sovereigns  and  made 
off  at  a speed  which  advertised  some 
apprehension  lest  I should  change  my 
mind. 

“ Conceive  me,  my  dear  sir,  left  on  the 
doorstep  of  a London  lodging-house  with 
Wilfred  Wump  Brabazon,  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  Whitehall,  S.  W.,  in  the  form  of 
a sheep,  and  with  a crowd  that  had  by 
now  thickened  out  into  the  roadway  and 
was  indulging  in  much  free-handed  com- 
ment at  my  expense. 

“‘Get  me  inside,’  implored  the  sheep. 
‘Get  me  into  the  house,  Arthur.  What 
the  blazes  has  happened  to  me?’ 

“‘My  dear  Wilfred,’  I expostulated, 
‘I  can’t  possibly  take  you  in.  What  on 
earth  would  my  landlady  say?’ 

“The  crowd,  as  we  thus  argued,  eager- 
ly canvassed  the  fact  that  I was  (in  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  the  people)  a-talking  to 
it.  The  opinion  was  loudly  expressed 
that  I was  off  what  was  termed  my  ‘dot,’ 
and  popular  vote  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  a copper  ought  to  be  fetched  to  me. 
Wilfred,  far  from  aiding  me  by  reason- 
able discussion  of  our  predicament,  an- 
nounced that  he  could  smell  a dog,  that 
for  some  reason  it  caused  him  agitation 
amounting  to  sheer  panic,  and  that  he 
would  jump  down  the  area  in  a minute 
and  break  his  neck  unless  I got  him  into 
safety.  I could  do  no  less  than  I did. 
I inserted  my  latch-key,  opened  the  door, 
and  passed  into  the  house  at  a speed  for 
which  Wilfred’s  head,  charged  into  my 


back,  was  responsible.  I implored  him 
to  control  himself.  He  replied  that  con- 
trol was  impossible  when  he  smelled  a dog, 
and  added  that  he  felt  a bleat  coming. 
With  his  consent  I muffled  his  head  in 
an  overcoat  taken  from  the  hat-stand, 
and  he  therein  relieved  his  feelings  in 
three  strange  bursts  of  sound  which,  in 
the  hall  of  a London  lodging-house,  were 
no  less  than  appalling. 

“A  door  opened  in  the  basement.  I 
implored  Wilfred  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  get  up-stairs.  He  said  he 
thought  he  could  if  I pushed,  and  with 
my  shoulder  to  his]  hindquarters  we 
somehow  effected  the  three  flights  that 
led  to  my  rooms. 

“My  dear  sir,  though  normally  an  ab- 
stemious man,  I poured  out  a third  of  a 
tumbler  of  whiskey  and  drank  it  in  a 
breath.  ‘Tell  me,’  I said,  ‘what  has 
happened  to  you.’  Wilfred  (whose  atti- 
tude, even  at  this  point,  when  he  could 
have  had  no  suspicion  of  my  complicity 
in  his  calamity,  was  one  entirely  of  con- 
cern for  himself  and  of  none  for  my  own 

Fredicament)  replied  angrily  that,  unless 
was  a fool,  I could  see  for  myself.  He 
had  just  left  the  Foreign  Office,  he  said, 
when  suddenly  he  felt  what  he  described 
as  a sinking  feeling,  and  at  the  next 
moment  found  himself  a sheep  trotting 
along  with  five  other  sheep.  He  recog- 
nized my  turning  and  made  a bolt  to 
my  house.  ‘I  feel  a bleat  coming,’  he 
concluded.  ‘It’s  because  I’m  thirsty,  I 
think.  Get  me  some  water.’ 

“My  bedroom  communicated  by  fold- 
ing doors  with  the  room  in  which  we 
stood.  I dashed  therein  and  filled  my 
bath.  Wilfred  put  his  fore-feet  into  it 
and  drank  steadily  for  about  three  min- 
utes. I wiped  his  mouth  with  a towel, 
muffled  his  head  in  a rug  while  he  re- 
lieved himself  with  an  appalling  bleat, 
and  we  began  a conversation  which  had 
for  me  the  most  unfortunate  results.  It 
was  clear  to  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  no 
good  purpose  could  be  served  by  telling 
Wilfred  of  my  encounter  with  the  Power- 
and-Stone  gentleman  in  the  omnibus. 
My  duty  was  to  find  him  with  all  speed, 
and  meanwhile,  in  order  to  avoid  more 
complications,  to  throw  the  onus  of  the 
affair  upon  my  cousin. 

“‘Oblige  me,  Wilfred,’  I therefore  said, 
‘by  not  trotting  up  and  down  like  that. 
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’‘‘  What  vice  turns  you  into 
a sheep,  y ou  -infernal  ass?’  he 
demanded,  roughly,  ; $bjjjjji 

*•  C fepited  ^tave-ly  that  I did 

m »V  know.  M do  !-u c wish  to  s| 

know,*  F s?j(^  ’A'iju  art*  my  nra 

cousin.  l:  hayyr  ?)ever  liked 

you,  but  '"ydu'  ate  • in  »Kj 

trouble- if  is  jfiyduiy  to  help  W$i 
you.  I di^  not  flinch.  I have  Wt& 
paid  the  ’vOwfe  of  my  wetk’s  ■?0i, 
salary, for  you; :» considerable 
;,rvsk:-A<ri(>t'  to  say.  inepriVeh-  J|pS 
.am . .secreting  you  in  j8l|js 
my  rooms.  What  '-.more  ! can  £"■ 
iii-  ! lyjH  do,  1 propose  -to  -falfcg 
hoard  you  out  in  a nice  clean 
stable  near  here—’  «|S 

**' I won’t  gof'  he  broke  in. 

** ‘ Where,”  I coiUiiUK-d,  firm- 
»y,,‘  you  can  get  .3  daily  romp  |®pfg 
| n a field,  meariw-hile  I will  ' 
try  r»  find  -a  man. who  \ think  MfC 
can  restttfe  you  id  your  ttrig-  Wf% 
in  a!  form.’ 

' ’ M v dear  sir.  that  was  my 
mistake.  I slhpuM  never  have 
said  that.  Immediately  I men- 
tioned the  fact  shafe  I knew  a 
man  with  whom  possible  rem- 
edy'. lay  Wilfred  became  _sus- 
picihds,  fife  Cross-examined 
me  in  the  rhpst  searching  Way 

.myself,  bed,  ex- 
prystiilatfed,  ti'  uo  purpose,,  The  truth 
cpfTvy  out,  and  in  the  struggle  wh if h 
followed  J was  nfeice-  yety  sharply  bitten 
in  the  thigh.  My  landlady,  entering 
with  njtx • dinwery  found  hie  fnabe. 

“ I do  not  know,  my  .dear,  sir,  if  you 
have  any  experience  of  the  type  of  female 
who  lets  rooms  to  yoiiiji:  men  in  London. 
It  is  a voluble  and"  ro  a man  of  sensi- 
tive feelings  -a  Highly  distressing  type, 
1 was  comnfeUfed  jorafull  ten  minutes  to 
listen  to  this  woman's  views  on  finding. 
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TOE.  Cabmak  .vw'mis.  hb  woytv  i'ia,v*:  tmb  Resi  or.  him  ovf  if  ».e  hap’  rp.t^iT  itis  I.hrsat 


men?  helte.ve  thru  he  will  he  turned  out  ter  to  t«vp  ! crept  out  to  ;»  heigh h>'nit£ 
of  hr?  job  it  becomes  known  that  square  ro  pluck  some  grass.  Itvias  rail-- 

you  have  h&d  •>  idieep  in  the  house.  The  mg  in  torrents,  and  i was  eonductoi 
r»£fc  is,  Mrs.  Bummers,  this  little  sheep  home  hy  a policeman  who  thought  l w o 
was  once  the  pet  lamb  of  my  family  at  drunk,  i entertain  .nr*  doubt  , my  M v 
out  home  irt  the  country.  We  all  idol-  sir,  that  tlwo  ||  something  sMispionus. 
ized  him;  he  is  accustomed  to  live  in  the  something  bizarre,  atymt  a man.  soiled 
house.  As  a lamb,  he  used  to  sleep  oft  to  the  'kin.  tramping  London  v.iiii  rv,> 
my  mothtihs  bed;  as  a sheep,  on  the  armfuls-  of  m\z  g>a$,v  At:  eight  o'dwk 
hearth-rug  in  her  room,  1 don’t  kht-w  I sent  ft  telegram  to  >ny  nfe  asking  '•> 
haw  he 'esc  aped,  hut  l found  him  being  few  daw  absence,  owing  to  the  death  ni’ 
driven  to  a slaughter-house  and  { bought  a near  relative.  At  a quartet  pAst.Vm. 

l iiii.,.'  .--—  ■.i.,.  i. a foiii-^heeler  arrived,  together  withalt 
tnuf  iftous  crowd  collected  to  watch  pit 
and  in v sheep  enter.  .'cyo/ 

“ At  seven  o'clock,  k.m.,  we.  u;ere  still 
in  the  cab,  haviftg  made  a Coniplite . 
of  Greater  London  in  starch  of  decum- 

modatifiho-  .W&foutHL  if  aTTfchfiirh  iff  r 
r«  pulsiye  street  off  the  East  .lotha  EkkL 
fimit! .Ar  y house  red  hy 

t;dv*nan’s  astounding  - Ahdst;  Alt  my?# 

of  my  sheep,  astd  qf  the  day  his  blistering 

luck  i-y'Cf  .st'f  eyes  c«n.  uSv1infoiTTi?d  tbi 
mci.ipier  rhae  1 svas  newly  arrived  it 
London  with  % marvelous  pgrfhfunn? 
sheep  syhieh  would  earn  me.  atiyhjhihg  ,JP 
to  one  htiodfed  q>0<inds  a week  on  the 


hi  nr  Surely  you  will  allow  pie  h>  keep 
him  here  for  ope  nighrunn)  1 am  able 
t»>  send  him  home?’ 

”Of  course,  '••’my  dear  sir,  my 


Ut course,  mv  tie. it  sir,  toy  wools 
did  nor  actually  run  so  smoothly  as  that. 
They  weie  intt  i rupred  by  Mrs.  Suni- 
ftvets’s  spasmodic  *-lf or  t s to  h aye  wh  u r she 
-t».w;r*n.r  broke  loose 
a r last;  iyif K thy  upshot  that  1 might 
keep  the  sheep  fm  that  one  night  only, 
tip  'fh$  rnomov  U.  or  it  am!  1.  would 
h- v>.  ■'■•,  w. 

* 1 did  not.  go  to  bed  that  night.  Wil- 
fred and  I sat  .up  indulging  in  a muuia) 
<j  base  whicli^  f’ v eiv  ,1?  t ins  length  of  fline, 
i find  very. -painful  to  recall.  At  a qUar- 
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music-hall  stage.  My  first  week’s  salary 
1 assured  him  should  be  his  if  he  would 
take  us  in.  He  was  tempted  but  dis- 
gustingly suspicious.  He  demanded  first 
to  see  the  sheep  perform.  I returned  to 
the  cab  to  find  Wilfred  already  half  on 
the  pavement,  with  the  cabman  vowing 
he  would  have  the  rest  of  him  out  if  he 
had  to  cut  his  (poor  Wilfred’s)  blistering 
throat.  I put  the  situation  before  my 
cousin  and  implored  him  to  go  through 
a few  tricks  in  order  to  save  us.  With 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  at  the  cost  to 
myself  of  five  horrible  bites,  I persuaded 
him  at  last  to  consent.  A ring  was 
formed,  and  there  was  exhibited  the  pain- 
ful spectacle  of  Wilfred  Wump  Brabazon, 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  Whitehall,  S.  W., 
in  the  form  of  a sheep,  and  at  my  words 
of  command,  performing  such  antics  as 
waltzing  on  his  hind -legs,  numbering 
persons  by  touching  them  with  his  nose, 
and  other  abnormalities  too  humiliating 
to  mention. 

“In  the  result,  my  dear  sir,  we  were 
admitted  to  a miserable  room  on  the 
round  floor.  In  the  morning  we  were 
ounded  out  by  our  landlord  (Wilfred 
with  brutal  kicks)  in  search  of  a music- 
hall  engagement.  In  the  afternoon  we 
were  afoot  out  of  London  on  a weary 


tramp  to  the  remoter  parts  of  rural 
England,  which  has  been  our  fate  ever 
since.  Nothing  would — nothing  will — 
induce  Wilfred  to  present  himself  upon 
the  stage.  When  starvation  stares  us  in 
the  face  he  will  go  so  far  as  a few  antics 
in  a village,  for  which  I collect  what 
coppers  I may.  In  the  intervals  we  hide 
and  fight.  You  see  in  me,  my  dear  sir, 
a man  the  slave  of,  and  brutally  terror- 
ized by,  a sheep.  Wilfred  has  threatened 
to  bite  me  to  death  if  I ever  betray  his 
secret.  Wilfred — ” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  shabby- 
genteel  man’s  amazing  story  received  the 
illustration  that  has  left  me  wondering. 
He  broke  off  short.  He  uttered  a cry 
of  dismay.  Unperceived  by  us,  his  sheep 
had  approached  and  was  staring  at  us. 
It  lowered  its  head  and  charged  the  gate. 
I fell  backward;  the  shabby-genteel  man, 
with  a loud  and  exceeding  bitter  cry, 
leaped  forward.  When  I regained  my  feet 
and  climbed  the  gate  it  was  to  see  the 
shabby-genteel  man  disappearing  at  full 
speed  up  the  road,  the  sheep  in  hot  pur- 
suit, to  hear  a most  lamentable  howl 
of  “Wilfred!  Wilfred,  don’t!”  as  the 
sheep’s  muzzle  touched  the  shabby-  gen- 
teel man’s  hindauarters  and  they  passed 
from  view  together. 


On  a Bright  Winter  Day 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 

COOLISH  old  heart,  as  glad  of  wind  and  sun 
^ And  of  the  lift  of  yonder  unclouded  blue. 

As  if  the  world’s  delight  had  just  begun! 

Do  not  you  know  such  joy  is  not  for  you? 

I know,  I know!  And  yet  I know  that  joy 
Like  that  which  maddens  in  me  from  the  day, 
While  yet  I breathe  must  find  me  still  a boy: 

Off,  mocking  Fear,  and  let  the  young  heart  play! 
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The  Friendly  Rocks 

'■by-  foirx 


'•  jTvITtfee're  is  chough  af.. 

■ mjglodyre  j 1 1 nv»:>T 

‘ i ] | y ••  ib.  htAky  . them. 

.,/>  j | ;^y  }nc*  be  rocks*  And  the 

and  ttdgci  tkaT 
; ,dp ■'??£/■.  rtf*  .'  air.  and  rh.ie:.;'Ta:im:,' 

T*,  ^4.  ■’• 

\ hi:  Af»;M  H*-  close  ukiri  to  ns 

a s the  soil;  they  vW  one  more  remove 
from  MSV  hut  they  lie  hack  of  alLand  arc 
tfe  final  M I 

r hey  attract  tis  on  this  account,  hut  on 
q+iitf  &$$£  Rocks  dt>  ibot 

tiyinnjfhcmi  the  land  to  the  filler  'of  the 
''^hfbdtfVhey  recommend  it  to  Those  \vhtf 
reap  a harvest  of.  another  cnrr  rhr 
;yrvrsrv  tJhc  p»iStv  rJhe  walker,  the  nr 
and  foY<rr  prim  hive  opens*  it  things. 

lime,  geologic  time,  foots  .Wist  At:  ifts 
•from  rhv  rocks  as  frnm  no  eviher 
$n  the  \ a nd  sea  pc,  f iVofogfc  rime?  How 
the.  stiikmg  of  the  grea^  clock,  whose 

bhtSd  the ahyss  v>f  rheejpast ! Mountains 

the  >V)undatioy)s  of  the  earth 
sfofy  its  it  beats  out  the  moments  of 
./reftt^tnal  history/  Rockii  have  literally 
come  down  to  us  from  :t  lore-woflJ^  The 
ytaVth  the  earth  is  in  the  sotl  ahd  ni 
the  trees  aril  verdure  that  spring  from 
my  its  age  is  in  the  rocks;  in  the  great 
-.stunt*  hoed:  of  the  geulogic  strata  its  his- 
o*i  v is  wnt'en.. 

( he  rocks  have  a nisfoir)  ; gray  and 
w c a f In • o w « mth  r h e y a te  yctecym  s ui  m a nv 
faitititp;  them  htatdh*?u 

. in  the  ranks  ofvas t sf  one  hr%a des  dur~ 
mu  the  H't  age;  the}’  have  K:v.n  torn 
:(jxm  the  tolls,;  re^uttcdlrfcnt  the  mo  tin- 
ratn-ropSv  and  marshaled  on  the 
md  m the  valleys,  a nth  now  the  ck- 
mem  a I war  is  over,  rbco;  a hcv  lie  w.-nring 
a gem  fo  but  i nccssa hin^r fat e With  if m e> ; 
and  slowly*  oh,  so  >ioxvie.  yielding  to  us 
,-.o»:»ckvl  f v;»  v they  he  die  tic  bur  -some;, 
• c wn  *o  are  >t i U m . oHiriorK poping 

dovyrt  the  #he:  da  v 

’haok'-v  nudged  and  urged  along  In  du 
fms»s  and  t*h- ■ I'.inie  and  the  sun.  If  is 


bard  even  for  the  rockn  fo  kTey  still  in 
this  wrtrld  id  :ti)tmotiT  bin  n rakc^  the 
hour-hAnd  of  mAhy  -to  :ma rk  their 
epbft^fe^\:;v*  Whto;  in  rx^V"  <Ki HJ V^VC 
_ pifrn>vrery 
y Adse  penny  toy  a { aM  ay  $ g tew  besidi  it 
hai;  m time,  ci^pt  out  oi  the  hit bk  ty 
the  tOAd^ide ; :thrc*e;  or  four  foeT  VVfkfi 
;j  r-viv<  Iwseoed  from  its  ties  in  the  htlf.o 
#Vlj.cr  a wanderer,  it 

Tt^;er  a f ter,  And  sri  rs  in  its  sleep.  HHr 
dp4.  cold  expand  and  contract  ';%.;4teV‘ 
n»:*ke  if  creep  down  :>n  irtdine.  Hudi 
vouf  r4>ck  to  a sunbeam  and  cchr  fo  i 
in  a Hundred  years  and  sec  how  muT 
i r h a s rtio  v ed  y I k li  d\V  a greii  t pi  a tforn? 
of  a rock  weighing  hundreih;  of  mas 
ync)  large  enough  to  buM  a hovise  uprdt 
fh;a  Has  slid  down  the  hill 
lodges  abetve,  ami  that  #s  pushing  A. 
of  fhff  hefpreiit  as  a boar  pushes  A wvfy 

hut  grand  Th^1?^  • tiki;  '■ atnl 

you  will  s^  no  motioh;  return  in  /* 
cvni'ury.  and  you  will  doubtless  find  dv* 
the  great  rock- raft  has  progressed  A fe« 
inches.  What  a sense  of  IcisMtt  seth 
ih trigs’  gi y e u s "$itj rr y tng  fporyit  lg  1 
>■ ''‘khiy »>f my  hi'wite  pastimes  frorn  hofi ^ 
hcHfd  Up.  when  io  my  home  country  iT 
the  Ccftiikinsv  has  been  rd  pni^wl  ahtnif  ■ 
under  the  ledge v ol  the  dark  gray  slw  i* 
itig  mcles  thar  iut  out  from  the 
t he  h 1 1 jg  and  -mini n f a ins,  often  fdrmini  ^ 
f(Hif  ovcif  orie's  he;ui  prAqy  fee t in  eitrilt/ 
and  tunv  and  then  sheltering  a wnv1, 
sweet  spring,  and  more  often,  sheficone 
.the  exquisite ;.' i^(^rc^yc*g4^;,.ri.e^ 
phorbe  - bird.  As  a btyy  these 
appeals!  to  the  vrdd  and  advent^' <J- 
I Ivr  pommve  c;ive— dweller  in  m.rs  v^  } va 
is _ harretv'  .ski'n;  qii&h'.'in 
Nomedfin^  congenial ' there  v.  the 
' •saviyjk;d-gin'>dv  ft  SUemed  fresher  ajuf 
pmnthYC;  than  thy  ntir side  air; 
rhfe  breath  of  the  forks  and  uf  the  yyi^y 
biytlpg  hills;  the  home  feeling  which  1 
b.V(i ; .Ahti$:.sUch'  scenes  dotibrkss  dated 
ba<  k to  the  time  when  our  rude  fore* 
^a^iiifeSiiwelii&aisr--  in  very  earner 
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The  little  niches  and  miniature  recesses 
in  the  rocks  at  the  side  were  so  pretty 
and  suggestive,  and  would  have  been  so 
useful  to  a real  troglodyte.  Of  a hot 
summer  Sunday  one  found  the  coolness 
of  the  heart  of  the  hills  in  these  rocky 
cells,  and  in  winter  one  found  the  air 
tempered  by  warmth  from  the  same 
source.  To  get  down  on  one’s  hands  and 
knees  and  creep  through  an  opening  in 
the  rocks  where  bears  and  Indians  have 
doubtless  crept,  or  to  kindle  a fire  where 
one  fancies  prehistoric  fires  have  burned, 
or  to  eat  black  birch  and  wintergreens,  or 
a lunch  of  wild  strawberries  and  bread 
where  Indians  have  probably  often 
supped  on  roots  or  game — what  more 
welcome  to  a boy  than  that! 

As  a man  I love  still  to  loiter  about 
these  open  doors  of  the  hills,  playing  the 
geologist  and  the  naturalist,  or  half  play- 
ing them,  and  half  dreaming  in  the  spirit 
of  my  youthful  days. 

Phoebe-birds’  nests  may  be  found  any 
day  under  these  rocks,  but  on  one  of  my 
recent  visits  to  them  I found  an  unusual 
nest  on  the  face  of  the  rocks,  such  as  I 
had  never  before  seen.  At  the  first 
glance,  from  its  mossy  exterior,  I took 
it  for  a phcebe’s  nest,  but  close  inspection 
showed  it  to  be  a mouse’s  nest — the  most 
delicate  and  artistic  bit  of  mouse  archi- 
tecture I ever  saw — a regular  mouse 
palace;  dome-shaped,  covered  with  long 
moss  that  grew  where  the  water  had 
issued  from  the  rocks  a few  yards  away, 
and  set  upon  a little  shelf  as  if  it  grew 
there.  There  was  a hole  on  one  side  that 
led  to  the  soft  and  warm  interior,  but 
when  my  forefinger  called,  the  tiny  aris- 
tocrat was  not  in.  Whether  he  or  she 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  white-footed 
mouse,  or  to  that  of  the  jumping  mouse, 
I could  not  tell.  Was  the  device  of  the 
mossy  exterior  learned  from  the  phoebe? 
Of  course  not;  both  had  been  to  the 
same  great  school  of  Dame  Nature. 

Through  the  eyes  of  the  geologist  I 
see  what  the  agents  of  erosion  nave  done, 
how  the  tooth  of  time  has  eaten  out  the 
layers  of  the  soft  old  red  sandstone,  and 
left  the  harder  layers  of  the  superposed 
Catskill  rock  to  project,  unsupported, 
many  feet.  I see  these  soft  red  layers 
running  through  under  the  mountains 
from  valley  to  valley,  level  as  a floor,  and 
lending  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
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the  beautiful  waterfalls  that  are  found 
here  and  there  on  the  trout  brooks  of 
that  region.  To  one  such  waterfall,  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  old  schoolhouse, 
we  used  to  go,  when  I was  a boy,  for  our 
slate-pencils,  looking  for  the  softer  green 
streaks  in  the  crumbling  slaty  sandstone, 
and  trying  them  on  our  teeth  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  were  likely  to 
scratch  our  precious  slates.  In  imagina- 
tion I follow  this  slaty  layer  through 
under  the  mountains  and  see  where  it 
is  cut  into  by  other  waterfalls  that  I 
know,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  miles  away. 
At  those  falls  the  water  usually  makes  a 
sheer  leap  the  whole  distance,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  feet,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  harder  rock  at  the  top  always  holding 
out  while  the  softer  layers  retreat  be- 
neath it,  forming  in  this  respect,  minia- 
ture Niagaras.  When  near  one  of  these 
falls  I seldom  miss  the  opportunity  to 
climb  the  side  of  the  gorge  under  the 
overhanging  rock,  and  inspect  its  under- 
surface, and  feel  it  with  my  hand.  The 
elements  have  here  separated  the  leaves 
of  the  great  stone  book  and  one  may 
read  some  of  the  history  written  there. 
When  I pass  my  hand  over  the  bottom 
side  of  the  superincumbent  rock  I know 
I am  passing  it  over  the  contours,  the 
little  depressions  and  unevennesses  of 
surface,  of  the  mud  of  the  old  lake  or 
inland-sea  bottom,  upon  which  the  mate- 
rial of  the  harder  rock  was  laid  down 
more  than  fifty  millions  of  years  ago. 

One  thing  .that  arrests  one’s  attention 
in  such  a place  is  the  abruptness  of  the 
change  from  one  species  of  rock  to 
another,  as  marked  and  sudden  as  a 
change  in  a piece  of  masonry  from  brick 
to  stone,  or  from  stone  to  iron.  The 
two  meet  but  do  not  mingle.  Nature 
seems  suddenly  to  have  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  to  have  begun  a new  chap- 
ter in  her  great  stone  book.  What  hap- 
pened? There  is  no  evidence  in  this 
region  of  crustal  disturbance  since  the 
original  plateau  out  of  which  the  moun- 
tains were  carved  was  first  lifted  up  in 
Paleozoic  times,  when  the  earth  was  in 
her  teens.  But  some  quiet  day  the  peace- 
ful waters  became  suddenly  charged 
with  new  material  and  the  streams  or 
rivers  from  some  unknown  land  in  the 
vicinity  poured  it  into  the  old  Devonian 
lakes  where  it  hardened  into  rock.  As 
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these  streaks  of  soft  red  sandstone  alter- 
nate with  the  hard,  laminated  Catskill, 
well  up  the  mountain-sides,  with  a sharp 
dividing  line  between  them,  this  sudden 
change  occurred  many  times  during  the 
Devonian  age.  During  one  geologic  day 
the  earth-building  forces  brought  one 
kind  of  material,  and  the  next  day 
material  of  quite  another  kind,  and  this 
alternation  without  any  change  of  char- 
acter seems  to  have  kept  up  for  millions 
of  years.  How  curious,  how  interesting! 
Both  from  near-by  land  surfaces,  and 
yet  so  different  from  each  other!  How 
difficult  to  form  any  mental  picture  of 
the  condition  of  things  in  those  remote 
geologic  ages!  It  is  as  if  one  day  it  had 
snowed  something  like  brick-dust  to  a 
depth  of  many  feet,  and  the  next  day  it 
had  snowed  a dark  gray  dust  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  and  that 
this  alternation  of  storms  had  kept  up 
for  ages.  Long  before  we  reach  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  or  at  about  a thousand 
feet  above  the  river  valley,  the  red,  soft 
strata  cease,  and  the  hard,  dark,  cross- 
bedded  gray  rock  continues  to  the  top. 

In  the  higher  peaks  of  the  southern 
Catskills  another  kind  of  rock  begins  to 
appear  before  the  summit  is  reached — 
a conglomerate.  The  storm  of  dark 
snow  has  turned  to  a snow  of  white  hail. 
As  you  go  up  you  seem  to  be  climbing 
into  a shower  of  quartz  pebbles.  Pres- 
ently you  begin  to  see  here  and  there  a 
pebble  imbedded  in  the  rocks;  then  as 
you  go  on  you  see  more  of  them,  and 
still  more;  it  is  like  the  first  sprinkle  of 
rain  that  precedes  the  shower,  till  long 
before  you  reach  the  summit  the  regular 
downpour  begins,  the  rocks  become  solid 
masses  of  pebbles  imbedded  in  a gray, 
hard  matrix;  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  feet  of  them.  On  the  top  the  soil  is 
mainly  sand  and  coarse  gravel  from  the 
disintegrated  rock. 

The  streams  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains abound  in  fragments  of  this  pud- 
ding-stone, or  conglomerate,  and  in  the 
hard,  liberated  quartz  pebbles.  These 
ebbles  were  rolled  on  an  ancient  sea- 
each  incalculable  ages  ago. 

Of  course  the  Catskills  were  under 
water  when  this  conglomerate  was  laid 
down  upon  them.  The  coal  age  was  near 
at  hand,  and  a conglomerate  akin  to  this 
of  the  tops  of  the  Catskills  underlies 


the  coal  measures.  The  Catskill  plateau 
was  lifted  up  before  Carboniferous  times 
began,  so  that  there  is  no  coal  in  this 
region.  We  should  have  to  look  over- 
head for  it  instead  of  underfoot.  When 
the  Catskill  plateau  rose  above  the 
waters,  Pennsylvania  and  most  of  the 
continent  to  the  west  was  under  the  sea. 
receiving  additional  deposits,  thousands 
of  feet  thick  in  many  places,  and  in  due 
time  supporting  a vegetation  that  gave 
us  our  vast  deposits  of  coal. 

The  geologic  tornado  that  brought 
this  hailstorm  of  quartz  pebbles,  so 
marked  in  the  conglomerate  that  caps 
the  highest  Catskills,  seems  to  have  been 
a general  storm  over  a large  part  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  as  this  conglom- 
erate underlies  the  coal  measures,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

An  earlier  storm  of  quartz  pebbles 
occurred  in  Silurian  times,  which  formed 
the  Oneida  conglomerate  in  central  New 
York,  and  the  Shawangunk  range  in 
southern  New  York.  This  latter  range 
is  a vast  windrow  made  up  of  small  peb- 
bles varying  in  size  from  peas  to  large 
beans,  cemented  together  by  quartz 
sand.  It  is  several  hundred  feet  thick 
and  runs  southwest  through  Pennsyl- 
vania into  Virginia,  affording  another 
proof  of  the  abundance  of  quartz  rock  in 
those  early  geologic  ages.  Dana  thinks 
they  give  us  an  idea  of  the  seashore  work 
of  that  period. 

According  to  the  published  views  of  a 
natural  philosopher  and  seer  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  this  rain  of  rock  material 
from  the  heavens  is  no  myth.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  earth  in  its  early  history 
was  surrounded  by  a series  of  numerous 
concentric  rings  of  floating  cosmic  mat- 
ter, like  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  these  rings  collapsed 
and  their  material  fell  to  earth,  helping 
to  make  up  the  vast  series  of  stratified 
rocks.  This  theory  certainly  simplifies 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  geologist. 
My  Catskills  did  not  have  to  go  down 
under  the  sea  to  get  this  coat  of  mail  of 
quartz  pebbles,  or  these  alternate  layers 
of  red  and  gray  sandstone,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abrupt  ending  and  beginning 
of  the  different  series  is  easily  solved; 
as  is  also  the  larger  question  of  where  all 
the  diverse  material  of  our  enormous 
system  of  stratified  rock,  reckoned  by 
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some  geologists  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  thick  in  North  America, 
came  from.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
the  old  red  sandstone,  according  to 
Geikie,  is  twenty  thousand  feet  thick. 
This  theory  of  the  California  seer  gives 
us  all  this  material,  and  gives  it  in  the 
original  packages.  I wish  I could  believe 
it  true,  and  be  thankful  that  there  are 
no  more  rings  to  collapse. 

In  South  America  Darwin  saw  hills 
and  mountains  of  pure  quartz.  Not  far 
from  Buenos  Ayres  they  formed  table- 
lands, or  mesas,  without  cleavage  or 
stra tifica tion.  On  the  Falkland  Islands 
he  found  the  hills  of  quartz  and  the  val- 
leys filled  with  “streams  of  stone” — 
huge  fragments  of  quartz-rock,  varying 
in  size  from  a few  feet  in  diameter  “to 
ten,  or  even  more  than  twenty,  times 
as  much.”  Darwin  thinks  that  these 
streams  of  quartz  stones  may  have  had 
their  origin  in  streams  of  white  lava  that 
had  flowed  from  many  parts  of  the 
mountains  into  the  valleys,  and  then 
when  solidified  were  rent  by  some  enor- 
mous convulsion  into  myriads  of  frag- 
ments. Some  such  titanic  force  of  nature 
must  have  been  the  stone-crusher  that 
converted  vast  hills  of  quartz  into  the 
fragments  that  make  up  the  Shawan- 
gunk  Mountains,  the  Oneida  conglome- 
rate, and  the  conglomerate  on  the  tops  of 
the  Catskills. 

In  our  Northern  States  there  are  two 
classes  of  rocks,  the  place  rocks  and  the 
wanderers,  or  drift  boulders.  The  boul- 
ders are  in  some  ways  the  more  interest- 
ing; they  have  a story  to  tell  which  the 
place  rock  has  not;  they  have  drifted 
about  upon  a sea  of  change,  slow  and 
unwilling  voyagers  from  the  North  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago;  now 
they  lie  here  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hills, 
shipwrecked  mariners,  in  some  cases 
hundreds  of  miles  from  home. 

“The  shadow  of  a great  rock  in  a 
weary  land”  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the 
shadow  of  a drift  boulder.  The  rock 
about  which,  and  on  which,  we  played 
as  children  was  doubtless  a drift  boulder; 
the  rocks  beneath  which  the  woodchucks 
and  the  foxes  burrow  are  drift  boulders; 
the  rock  under  the  spreading  maples 
where  the  picknickers  eat  their  lunch  is 
a drift  boulder;  the  rock  that  makes  the 
deep  pool  in  the  trout-stream  of  your 


boyhood  is  a drift  boulder;  the  rocks 
which  you  helped  your  father  pry  up 
from  the  fields  and  haul  to  their  place 
for  the  “rock  bottom”  of  the  stone  wall, 
in  the  old  days  on  the  farm,  were  all 
drift  boulders. 

The  rocks  that  give  the  eyebrows  to 
the  faces  of  the  hills  are  place  rocks — 
the  cropping  out  of  the  original  strata. 
The  place  rock  gives  the  contour  to  the 
landscape;  it  forms  the  ledges  and  cliffs; 
it  thrusts  a huge  rocky  fist  up  through 
the  turf  here  and  there,  or  it  exposes  a 
broad,  smooth  surface  where  you  may 
see  the  grooves  and  scratches  of  the 
great  ice -sheet,  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  old.  The  marks  of  the  old  ice- 
plane  upon  the  rocks  weather  out  very 
slowly.  When  thev  are  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  soil  they  are  as  distinct  as 
those  we  saw  in  Alaska  under  the  edges 
of  the  retreating  glaciers. 

One  day  on  the  crest  of  a hill  above 
my  lodge  on  the  home  farm  in  the 
Catskills,  I used  my  spade  to  remove  five 
or  six  inches  of  soil  from  the  upper  layer 
of  rock  in  order  to  prove  to  some  doubt- 
ing friends  that  a page  of  history  was 
written  here  that  tnev  had  never  sus- 
pected. I quickly  disclosed  the  lines  and 
grooves,  nearly  as  sharp  as  if  made  but 
yesterday,  and  as  straight  as  if  drawn  by 
a rule,  running  from  northeast  to  south- 
west. Across  the  valley,  a third  of  a 
mile  away,  I uncovered  other  rock  sur- 
faces on  the  same  level,  that  showed  a 
continuation  of  the  same  lines.  The 
great  jack-plane  had  been  shoved  across 
the  valley  and  over  the  mountain-tops 
and  had  taken  off  rocky  shavings  of  un- 
known thickness. 

The  drift  boulders  are  not  found  be- 
yond the  southern  limit  of  the  great  ice 
sheet — an  irregular  line  starting  a little 
south  of  New  York  and  running  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  in 
southern  California  I saw  huge  granite 
boulders  that  looked  singularly  like  New 
England  drift  boulders.  They  cover 
the  hill  called  Rubidoux  at  Riverside.  I 
overheard  a tourist  explaining  to  his 
companions  how  the  old  glaciers  had 
brought  them  there,  apparently  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  far  beyond  the 
southern  limit  of  the  old  ice-sheet.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  they  were  harder 
masses  that  had  weathered  out  of  the 
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place  rock  and  had  slowly  tumbled  about 
and  crept  down  the  hill  under  the  expan- 
sive power  of  the  sun’s  rays.  But  I saw 
one  drift  boulder  in  southern  California 
that  was  a puzzle;  it  was  a water-worn 
mass  of  metamorphic  rock,  nearly  as  high 
as  my  head,  at  the  end  of  a valley  sev- 
eral miles  in  among  the  hills,  with  no 
kindred  rocks  or  stones  near  it.  It  was 
evidently  far  from  home,  but  what  its 
means  of  transportation  had  been  I could 
only  conjecture. 

Amid  the  flock  of  gray  and  brown 
boulders  that  dot  my  native  fields  there 
is  here  and  there  a black  sheep — a rough- 
coated  rock  much  darker  than  the  rest, 
which  the  farmers  call  fire-stone,  mainly, 
I suppose,  because  they  do  not  break  or 
explode  in  the  fire.  They  are  a kind  of 
conglomerate,  probably  what  the  geolo- 

Sists  call  breccia,  made  up  of  the  consoli- 
ated  smaller  fragments  of  older  crushed 
rocks.  The  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  areof  unequal  hardness,  so'that 
they  weather  very  rough,  presenting  a 
surface  deeply  pitted  and  worm-eaten, 
that  does  not  offer  an  inviting  seat. 
They  wear  a darker  coat  of  moss  and 
lichens  than  the  other  rocks,  and  seem 
like  interlopers  in  the  family  of  field 
boulders.  But  they  really  belong  here; 
they  have  weathered  out  of  the  place 
strata.  Here  and  there  one  may  find 
their  dark,  worm-eaten  fronts  in  the  out- 
cropping ledges.  They  were  probably 
formed  of  the  coarser  material — a miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  small,  thin,  water- 
worn  fragments  of  rocks  and  mud  and 
coarse  sand — that  accumulated  about  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  and  rivers  which 
flowed  into  the  old  Devonian  lakes  and 
seas.  They  are  not  made  up  of  thin 
sheets  like  the  other  rocks,  and  seem  as 
if  made  at  a single  cast.  They  are  as 
rough-coated  as  alligators,  and  do  not,  to 
me,  look  as  friendly  as  their  brother 
rocks.  They  stand  the  fire  better  than 
other  stone.  The  huge  stone  arch  in  my 
father’s  sugar-bush,  in  which  the  great 
iron  kettles  were  hung,  was  largely  built 
of  these  stones.  I think  the  early  set- 
tlers used  them  to  line  the  open  fire- 
places in  their  stone  chimneys.  Along 
the  Hudson  they  used  slate,  which  is  also 
nearly  fire-proof. 

I know  a huge  iron-stone  rock  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a hill  from  beneath  which 


issues  one  of  the  coldest  and  sweetest 
springs  in  the  neighborhood.  How  the 
haymakers  love  to  go  there  to  drink,  and 
the  grazing  cattle  also!  Of  course  the 
relation  of  the  rock  to  the  spring  is  acci- 
dental. The  rocks  help  make  the  his- 
tory of  the  fields,  especially  the  natural 
history.  The  woodchucks  burrow  be- 
neath them,  and  trees  and  plants  take 
root  beside  them.  The  delightful  pools 
they  often  form  in  a trout  stream  every 
angler  remembers.  Their  immobility 
makes  the  water  dissolve  and  excavate 
the  soil  around  and  beneath  them  and 
afford  lairs  for  the  big  trout. 

AH  through  the  Southwest  the  great 
book  of  geologic  Revelation  lies  open  to 
the  traveler  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
Its  massive  but  tom  and  crumpled 
leaves  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  ba- 
salt lie  spread  out  before  him  all  through 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
and  he  may  read  snatches  of  the  long 
geologic  record  from  the  flying  train. 

I myself  need  not  go  so  far  to  see 
what  time  can  do  with  the  rocks.  On 
the  Shawangunk  range  of  mountains  in 
my  own  State  are  Scenes  that  suggest  a 
rocky  Apocalypse.  It  is  as  if  the  trum- 
pet of  the  last  day  had  sounded  here  in 
some  past  geologic  time.  The  vast  rock 
stratum  of  coarse  conglomerate,  hundreds 
of  feet  thick,  has  trembled  and  separated 
into  vast  blocks,  often  showing  a straight, 
smooth  cleavage  like  the  side  of  a cathe- 
dral. As  a matter  of  fact,  I suppose 
there  was  no  voice  of  the  thunder  or  of 
earthquake  that  wrought  this  ruin,  but 
the  still,  small  voice  of  heat  and  cold  and 
rain  and  snow.  There  is  no  wild  turmoil 
or  look  of  decrepitude,  but  a look  of 
repose  and  tranquillity.  The  enormous 
four-square  fragments  of  the  mountain 
stand  a few  feet  apart,  as  if  carefully 

?uarried  for  a tower  to  reach  the  skies, 
n classic  simplicity  and  strength,  in 
harmony  and  majesty  of  outline,  in  dig- 
nity and  serenity  of  aspect,  I do  not 
know  their  equal. 

What  a diverse  family  is  this  of  the 
stratified  rocks!  Never  did  the  members 
of  the  human  family — Caucasian,  Negro. 
Jew,  Jap,  Indian,  Eskimo,  Mongolian— 
differ  more  from  one  another  than  do 
the  successive  geological  formations. 
White  and  black,  hard  and  soft,  coarse 
and  fine,  red  and  gray,  yet  all  in  the 
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same  line  of  descent — all  dating  back  to 
the  same  old  Adam  rock  of  the  Azoic 
period.  Time  and  circumstance,  condi- 
tions of  water  and  air,  of  sea  and  land, 
seem  to  have  made  the  difference.  As 
the  races  of  men  were  modified  and 
stamped  by  their  environment,  so  the 
diverse  family  of  rocks  reflects  the  influ- 
ence of  both  local  and  general  conditions. 
When  analyzed,  their  constituents  do 
not  differ  so  much.  As  in  the  different 
races  of  men  we  find  the  same  old  flesh 
and  blood  and  bones,  so  in  the  rocks  we 
find  the  same  quartz,  sand,  and  com- 
pounds of  lime  and  iron  and  potash  and 
magnesia  and  feldspar,  yet  in  quantity 
and  character  what  a world  of  differ- 
ence! How  differently  they  are  bedded, 
how  differently  they  weather,  how  differ- 
ently they  submit  to  the  hammer  and 
chisel  of  the  mason  and  the  stone-cutter! 
Some  rocks  seem  feminine,  smooth,  fine- 
grained, fragile,  the  product  of  deep, 
still  waters;  others  are  more  masculine, 
coarse,  tough,  the  product  of  waters 
more  or  less  turbid  or  shallow. 

It  is  remarkable,  the  purity  of  the 
strain  of  the  different  breed  of  rocks; 
about  as  little  crossing  or  mingling 
among  the  different  systems  as  there  is 
among  the  different  species  of  animals. 
Considering  the  blind  warring  and  chaos 
of  the  elements  out  of  which  they  came, 
one  can  but  wonder  at  the  homogeneity 
of  the  different  kinds.  They  are  usually 
as  uniform  as  if  their  production  had 
been  carefully  watched  over  by  some  ex- 
pert in  the  business,  which  is  true.  This 
expert  is  water.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
sorter  and  sifter!  See  the  vast  clay 
banks,  as  uniform  in  quality  and  texture 
as  a snow-bank,  slowly  built  up  in  the 
privacy  of  deep,  still  rivers  or  lakes  dur- 
ing hundreds  or  thousands  of  years, 
implying  a kind  of  secrecy  and  seclusion 
of  nature.  Mountains  of  granite  have 
keen  ground  down  or  disintegrated,  and 
the  clay  washed  out  and  carried  by  the 
currents  till  they  were  impounded  in 
some  lake  or  basin,  and  then  slowly 
dropped.  The  great  clay  banks  and 
sand  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  valley 
doubtless  date  from  the  primary  rocks  of 
the  Adirondack  region.  Much  of  the 
quartz  sand  is  still  in  the  soil  of  that 
region,  and  much  of  it  is  piled  up  along 
the  river-banks,  but  most  of  tne  clay 


has  gone  down-stream  and  been  finally 
deposited  in  the  great  river  terraces  that 
are  now  being  uncovered  and  worked  by 
the  brick-makers.  Flowing  water  drops 
its  coarser  material  first,  the  sand 
next,  and  the  mud  and  silt  last.  Hence, 
the  coarser-grained  rocks  and  conglom- 
erates are  built  up  in  shallow  water  near 
shore,  the  sandstones  in  deeper  water, 
and  the  slates  and  argillaceous  rocks  in 
deeper  still.  The  limestone  rocks,  which 
are  of  animal  origin,  also  imply  deep  seas 
during  periods  that  embrace  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  centuries.  It  is,  then, 
the  long  ages  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  the  processes  of  the  earth-building 
forces  that  have  contributed  to  the 
homogeneity  of  the  different  systems  of 
secondary  rocks.  What  peace  must  have 
brooded  over  that  great  inland  sea  when 
those  vast  beds  of  Indiana  limestone  and 
sandstone  were  being  laid  down!  A 
depth  of  thousands  of  feet  of  each  with- 
out a flaw.  Vast  stretches  of  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  and  Devonian  time  were 
apparently  as  free  from  violent  move- 
ments and  warrings  of  the  elements  as  in 
our  own  day. 

It  would  seem  to  require  as  distinctly 
an  evolutionary  process  to  derive  our 
sedimentary  rocks  from  the  original  igne- 
ous rocks  as  to  derive  the  vertebrate 
from  the  invertebrate,  or  the  mammal 
from  the  reptile.  Of  course  it  could  not 
be  done  by  a mechanical  process  alone. 
It  has  been  largely  a chemical  process, 
and,  no  doubt,  to  a certain  extent,  a 
vital  process  also.  The  making  of  a loaf 
of  bread  is,  up  to  a certain  point,  a 
mechanical  process,  then  higher  and  finer 
processes  set  in.  And  all  the  cake  and 
pastry  and  loaves  in  the  bake-shop  do 
not  differ  from  the  original  bin  of  wheat 
any  more  than  the  great  family  of 
secondary  rocks  differs  from  the  un- 
milled harvest  of  the  earth’s  original 
crust.  And  the  increase  in  bulk  seems 
to  have  been  quite  as  great  as  that 
from  the  kernel  to  the  loaf  or  the  roll. 
Little  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  material 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks  came  through 
the  process  of  erosion  and  deposition  from 
the  original  igneous  rocks,  but  how  has 
it  expanded  and  augmented  during  the 
process ! It  seems  to  have  swelled  almost 
as  the  inorganic  swells  in  passing  into 
the  organic. 
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times,  still  no  one  made  a light  or  any 
sign  of  life.  He  persisted  with  his  knock- 
ing, and  waited  a long  time.  At  last  he 
saw  a sudden  gleam  far  back  in  the 
house;  it  came  nearer,  steps  approached, 
and  the  door  moved. 

A woman  stood  there,  holding  up  a 
candle;  the  yellow  flame  illuminated, 
against  the  darkness  in  the  house,  her 
hand,  her  fair  hair  and  pale  face.  Her 
face  showed  wear  and  tear  not  physical; 
the  carriage  of  her  thin,  black-gowned 
figure  was  reserved. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  there  appeared  in 
hers  a momentary  expression  of  intense 
disgust. 

After  a few  seconds  the  visitor  asked, 
“May  I come  in?” 

“No,”  she  replied,  smoothly  and 
gently. 

“I  would  not  let  any  one  else  discuss 
it  with  me;  I came  to  you  first.” 

She  did  not  answer;  her  manner  ex- 
acted from  him  an  apology  for  being 
there. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  fair  not  to  hear  me.” 

She  considered  this.  Then  she  got  a 
shawl,  blew  out  the  candle,  walked 
through  the  door,  and  closed  it  decisively 
behind  her.  Accepting  the  necessity  of 
staying  outside  with  a little  smile  to 
himself,  he  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  sat 
down  uninvited  on  the  seat  at  the  closed 
end  of  the  porch,  and  she  also  seated 
herself  there. 

“I  needn’t  say  that  it  was  not  my 
doing,”  he  said. 

“Wasn’t  it?” 

Although  she  spoke  as  she  always  did, 
with  a diffident  inflection,  as  though 
what  she  said  were  submitted  for  her 
hearer’s  approval,  he  felt  in  her  gentle- 
ness something  red-hot. 

“The  elders  were  unanimous,  and  I 
did  what  they  insisted  upon  until  I could 
investigate  for  myself.  What  else  could 
I do?  I was  at  the  altar  when  it  was 
put  to  me,  and  those  men  would  have 
made  a much  more  scandalous  scene 
than  the  one  we  had  if  I had  not  done 
what  they  wanted.” 

“You  refused  me  the  sacrament,  you 
turned  me  away  from  the  altar-rail  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. You  might  well  have  hesitated  to 
do  that.” 

“You  did  not  come  to  preparatory 
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service  or  pay  your  church-dues.  With- 
out explaining  to  anybody,  you  appeared 
in  church  so  late  that  the  communion 
service  was  half  over,  and  walked  up  the 
aisle  and  presented  yourself  like  a mem- 
ber in  good  standing.  You  can’t  blame 
the  elders,  Achsa.” 

Without  a word  she  took  her  purse 
from  her  pocket  and  handed  him  some 
money. 

“That  doesn’t  settle  it.'  What  ex- 
planation have  you  to  make?” 

“None.” 

“Listen.  The  people  are  interpreting 
certain  facts  in  a way  that  I am  sure  you 
don’t  suspect,  and  I came  to  you  to  get 
the  truth.  Since  your  parents  died  and 
ou  have  been  living  here  alone  you 
ardly  ever  come  down  the  hill,  and 
when  your  friends  still  came  to  see  you 
you  made  it  plain  that  you  did  not  want 
them;  that  started  the  talk.  Then  you 
began  to  have  other  visitors:  traveling- 
men,  peddlers,  even  tramps,  stop  at  your 
door  and  are  invited  in;  tramps  infest 
the  neighborhood  since  you  repainted 
this  door  pink.  After  all  this  you  went 
away  and  stayed  four  months,  no  one 
knew  where.” 

“You  have  a bad  case  against  me, 
haven’t  you,  Stephen?” 

“You  and  I have  known  each  other  a 
long  time,  Achsa,”  he  said,  patiently. 
“ I nope  you  will  tell  me  what  all  this 
means.” 

“I  will  not.” 

“You  know  I only  want  to  stop  the 
talk.” 

“Let  them  talk!  'Foul,  stupid  minds! 
But  you  are  worse  than  they  are.  It  was 
you,  an  old  friend,  who  put  me  to  shame 
in  public.” 

He  had  looked  rather  sadly  away  from 
her,  down  the  darkening  hillside  and 
across  the  dusky  valley  with  the  points 
of  lamp-light;  now  he  fixed  upon  her 
for  a moment  his  observant  eyes. 

“Look  here,  Achsa,”  he  said.  “I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  the 
details,  but  you  don’t  need  to  tell  me 
the  main  fact.” 

“What?” 

“I  know  you  and  your  conscience. 
You  are  a little  unearthly,  Achsa.  I re- 
member that  when  you  were  a little  girl 
you  excited  all  the  children  by  telling 
about  the  angel  you  had  seen  among 
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the  branches  of  an  oak-tree  which  you 
passed  on  your  way  to  school.  The  day 
you  were  confirmed  you  were  in  great 
distress  because  the  communion  wine 
had  not  touched  your  lips,  and  you  were 
sure  that  it  was  a punishment  for  sin. 
And  how  you  dragged  on  up  here,  year 
after  year,  helping  your  mother,  nursing 
and  humoring  your  father,  living  in  sub- 
mission to  their  notions;  seeing  each 

ffear  go  by  a dead  loss,  with  nothing  to 
ook  forward  to  except  to  be  left  solitary 
in  middle  age!  A woman  who  has  lived 
half  her  life  like  that  does  not  leave  her 
path;  and  I believe  that  these  things  that 
you  have  been  doing  lately  are  to  pun- 
ish yourself  for  something.” 

He  heard  her  catch  her  breath,  saw 
her  face  quiver  and  her  effort  to  control 
it,  and  looked  away  again.  Her  eyes 
were  wet;  hers  had  been  a long  spiritual 
isolation.  In  a lonely  voice  she  said: 

‘‘It  seems  so  strange  to  hear  any  one 
put  it  into  words!” 

When  at  last  she  could  speak  calmly, 
she  began  to  speak: 

‘‘I  don’t  see  how  you  knew.  I had  to 
conceal  it  as  long  as  my  parents  lived; 
and  besides,  there  was  always  so  much 
for  me  to  do  that  I never  had  time  to 
repent;  but  it  was  always  on  my  heart. 
I began  as  soon  as  I could.” 

“Repent  of  what?” 

She  made  a shivering,  retreating  move- 
ment. “Oh!  To  long  to  confess,  to  be 
forced  to  keep  silence  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  all  the  while  to  know:  ‘It  is 
done,  can’t  be  undqne;  I did  it;  I was 
capable  of  doing  it.’  That’s  misery!” 
she  exclaimed,  with  passion. 

“Come!  Tell  me  why  you  came  so 
late  to  church,”  he  said,  sternly. 

“ Because  it  was  a punishment  to  walk 
up  the  aisle  alone,  a target  for  all  eyes.” 

“When  you  went  away,  where  did  you 
g°?” 

“ I stayed  in  the  city  because  I love  it 
so  here  at  home.” 

“Oh,  you  foolish  girl!  What  about 
the  pink  door?” 

“I  give  a meal  to  every  wayfarer  who 
asks.  They  know  the  place  by  that.” 

“There  never  was  a woman  more  pure 
and  dear!”  he  thought.  “Achsa,  what 
is  behind  all  this?  Can’t  you  tell  me ? I 
don’t  believe  you  ever  did  anything 
really  wrong.” 
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“ It  was  real  enough,  Stephen.” 

The  wind  was  blowing  in  strong  gusts, 
driving  the  clouds  before  it,  and  leaving 
wide  spaces  of  clear,  metallic  sky;  and 
now  from  behind  a cloud  that  had  been 
permeated  by  silver  light  the  moon 
floated  out.  They  looked  at  it  a long 
time. 

“You  know  how  I felt  this  morning,” 
he  said. 

Her  hesitation  wounded  him. 

“ Did  you  think  it  wasn’t  hard  for  me? 
Haven’t  you  found  me  a good  friend?” 

“Yes,”  she  acknowledged. 

“There  is  no  use  trying  to  go  farther 
with  that,”  he  thought.  He  said:  “I 
wish  you  could  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
hurts  you.  Perhaps  I could  pat  it  in 
a new  light.” 

She  reflected  awhile,  then  she  said: 
“ I will  tell  you.  It  would  be  a comfort 
to  tell  some  one,  I have  carried  it  alone 
so  long;  and  you  have  been  a good  friend, 
Stephen;  and  there  is  no  one  left  to  me 
who  would  be  hurt  by  it,  and  I shall  be 
gone  to-morrow.” 

Not  avoiding  the  moonlight  cm  her 
face,  which  was  merely  thoughtful,  die 
undemonstratively  told  her  story.  It 
dated  back  almost  twenty  years,  and  in- 
cluded the  name  of  a young  man  who 
had  not  lived  to  come  of  age. 

“Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden  the 
first  Easter  morning  looked  like  that,” 
he  thought.  “Well?”  he  said. 

“If  you  had  known,  you  would  have 
had  to  do  to  me  as  you  did  in  the  church. 
I will  take  myself  away  to-morrow.” 

“Now  you  are  on  a wrong  tack.” 

“Why,  I couldn’t  stay,  after  this 
morning!” 

“ Is  there  no  one  here  who  needs  you?” 

At  that  she  blazed  up  again.  "I  did 
wrong,  but  not  as  they  think.  They 
don’t  know  the  truth  of  it;  they  con- 
demned me  out  of  their  own  bad  imagi- 
nations. Not  one  of  them  shall  set  foot 
in  my  house  again;  I will  never  speak  a 
friendly  word  to  one  of  them.” 

“Now  you  are  doing  wrong!”  he  said, 
energetically.  “What  sort  of  feelings 
are  you  cherishing  against  your  old 
neighbors  and  the  friends  you  nave  had 
all  your  life?  They  had  reason  for  their 
suspicions.  You  are  not  repentant.” 

He  tried  hard;  he  argued,  and  she  met 
his  arguments;  he  blamed  and  entreated, 
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and  she  became  more  cool  and  gentle. 
“Can’t  I win  her  even  to  this?”  he 
thought,  but  he  had  never  got  near 
her,  and  he  could  not  now.  Go  she 
would. 

“You  have  no  right  to  waste  yourself 
in  sorrow  for  that  old  sin,”  he  told  her. 
“What  good  is  a sterile  repentance?  You 
owe  something  to  these  very  neighbors; 
but  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  live  apart, 
and  strain  after  an  ideal  of  personal  spot- 
lessness. You  are  like  a child  putting 
out  its  hands  for  that  moon;  and  it  is 
beyond  reach,  and  a burned-out  planet, 
anyhow.” 

“You  have  always  been  so  upright, 
and  comfortable  in  your  world,”  she  re- 
torted. 

What  she  said  was  far  from  the  truth, 
and  recalled  the  reality  to  his  mind;  and 
in  the  pause  before  answering  he  went 
through  a bitter  minute. 

“Do  you  think  mine  such  a satisfac- 
tory life?” 

Instantly  alert  to  elicit  a confidence  if 
possible,  she  almost  whispered,  “I’m 
sorry,”  and  her  supple  sympathy  had  its 
effect. 

“I  live  in  one  clammy  room,  sur- 
rounded by  my  entire  wardrobe,  and  I 
eat  well-meaning  meals.  I am  always 

[>resent  at  other  people’s  climaxes,  but  I 
ive  alone:  I have  settled  down;  I had 
to.  You  know  who  made  me  do  it. 
When  a man  comes  to  my  age  with  no 
one  depending  on  him  it  marks  him  as 
a little  queer,  a little  less  than  other 
men.  Sometimes  I feel  as  if  I had  not  a 
friend  in  the  world  except  Joe  Bright. 
Achsa,  you  are  the  only  person  to 
whom  I would  say  that.”  He  added,  to 
himself,  “And  I don’t  know  how  you 
got  it  out  of  me.” 

She  delighted  in  this  contact  with 
his  emotions.  “Why  Joe  Bright?”  she 
asked,  smoothly,  without  a change  of 
tone. 

“You  haven’t  heard  about  his  calam- 
ity; it  happened  while  you  were  away. 
He  has  broken  down,  from  over-study  at 
the  seminary.  He  dresses  grotesquely, 
and  will  neither  shave  nor  cut  his  hair — 
in  order  to  mortify  the  flesh,  Achsa — but 
he  is  quite  harmless.  Since  his  mother 
died  there  is  no  one  to  take  an  interest 
in  him,  and  of  course  now  his  stepfather 
wants  him  less  than  ever.  The  poor  fel- 
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low  has  an  exaggerated  respect  for  me 
because  I accomplished  what  he  failed 
to  do:  I am  ordained  and  have  a 
charge.” 

“And  you  are  good  to  him,  I know. 
— Stephen,  do  you  hear  anything?” 

“No,  but  I see  a man  coming  up  the 
hill.  Now  he  is  in  the  shadow  of  that 
small  apple-tree.” 

“I  thought  I heard  strange  sounds, 
from  the  woods,  not  from  the  road,  like 
people  moving  furtively.” 

“It  was  the  wind.  That  man  is  Joe 
Bright,  and  we  were  just  talking  about 
him.” 

“Go  inside,  and  wait  for  me  where  it 
is  warm.  I’ll  see  what  the  poor  fellow 
wants.” 

“If  he  sees  me,  he  will  stay  and  stay,” 
thought  Stephen.  “You  aren’t  afraid 
of  him?”  he  asked. 

“Not  at  all.  You  can  hear  what  he 
says.  I have  a window  open  a few 
inches.” 

Stephen  closed  the  door  noiselessly, 
and  felt  his  way  to  a seat  beside  the 
window.  Through  the  thin  curtain  he 
could  see  Joe  Bright  come  hesitatingly 
into  the  dooryard  and  look  up  at  Achsa, 
who  was  standing  motionless  behind  the 
crisscross  railing.  His  sad  eyes  were 
shining  under  the  great  growth  of  his 
silky  hair. 

“ I thought  I ought  to  come,”  he  said, 
wistfully. 

“Thought  you  ought?  Why?” 

“I  thought  you  needed  some  one.” 

“Well,  you  may  come  up  here,”  she 
answered,  with  bored  kindlmess. 

He  mounted  the  steps  and  stood  be- 
fore her.  For  some  time  he  seemed  to 
be  groping.  He  murmured,  “ I wanted  to 
do  good  on  Easter-day.” 

“Had  you  something  to  tell  me? 
What  was  it?” 

After  such  a mental  effort  that  the 
tension  was  felt  by  both  the  others,  he 
said,  “I  can’t  remember.” 

“Come  and  sit  down  here  by  me,  and 
we’ll  remember  together.” 

“It’s  gone,”  he  replied,  hanging  his 
head.  “Please  excuse  me.  I am  a poor 
excuse  now,  but  I would  have  been  a 
minister.  This  serves  me  right  for  not 
leaving  everything  to  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor. He  is  a prince  of  a man.” 

Achsa  shot  a sarcastic  glance  at  the 
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window;  and  at  that  moment  it  oc- 
curred to  her,  “ If  this  poor  fellow  should 
discover  his  reverend  doctor  now,  there 
in  the  dark,  the  prince  of  a man  would 
be  in  danger  of  sharing  my  reputation  in 
this  precious  community.  He  will  be 
sure  to  think  of  that.  He  did  not  pro- 
tect me  this  morning.  Let  him  quake 
awhile.” 

Her  deliberate  smile  was  visible  to 
Stephen.  She  began  talking  to  Joe,  re- 
calling his  mother  and  his  boyhood,  and 
questioning  him,  but  not  too  much.  Her 
manner  was  almost  maternally  soothing, 
and  in  a few  minutes  he  was  happily 
telling  her  all  about  his  own  vital  dream. 
The  Bible  rewritten  to  appeal  to  modem 
minds,  was  what  he  wanted.  He  said, 
belligerently,  that  brains  and  souls  had 
developed  beyond  it  in  its  present  form. 

“Wny  don’t  you  suggest  this  to  the 
faculty  of  the  seminary?”  Stephen  heard 
her  soft  voice  ask,  and  thought,  “She  is 
leading  him  on  to  talk  about  himself, 
just  as  she  did  me.” 

“I  did,  time  and  again,  but  they  are 
all  hidebound.” 

“Why  not  undertake  it  yourself?” 

“I  will  trust  you.  Don’t  let  any  one 
else  know.”  The  young  man’s  tone  was 
as  flattering  and  enthusiastic  as  if  he 
had  not  already  confided  the  same  thing 
to  every  one  who  would  listen  to  him. 
“I  have  undertaken  it.  I am  at  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  goes  slowly, 
because  there  is  so  much  that  I don’t 
like  to  leave  out.  What’s  that?” 

He  was  on  his  feet  with  a leap. 

The  sound  was  dreadful;  a prolonged, 
rasping  bellow  of  peculiar  quality,  mel- 
ancholy and  ominous  and  intensely  irri- 
tating, all  at  once,  and  of  such  enormous 
volume  that  it  filled  the  valley  and  rolled 
across  the  hills. 

“A  horse-fiddle!”  Joe  exclaimed,  and 
was  about  to  run. 

“Wait!”  said  Achsa,  shivering,  but 
obeying  a whim.  “There  may  be  dan- 
ger. Won’t  you  protect  me?” 

Shaken  as  he  was,  he  responded,  “Yes, 
I will  take  care  of  you,”  and  drew  him- 
self up. 

Silence  followed,  profound  but  mo- 
mentary; then  another  noise,  a slow, 
rolling,  tragic  sound,  which  also  died 
away. 

“Tolling  on  steel,”  said  Joe,  twitching. 


Then  came  the  outbreak.  It  was  like 
an  explosion.  All  together,  horns  blared 
and  screamed,  bells  were  rung,  drums 
were  beaten,  and  there  was  a pounding 
and  thumping  on  metal,  a sharp,  dry 
rattling,  and  a rapid  clank.  It  went  on 
and  on,  with  the  long-drawn-out  bellow 
and  the  awful  toll. 

“It  sounds  like  an  orchestra  in  hell,” 
said  Joe. 

“A  callithumpian ! They  mean  to  run 
me  out  of  the  neighborhood!”  Achsa 
enunciated,  her  face  blue-white. 

“What  an  outrage.  I won’t  stand  it! 
I will  stop  them!”  Joe  shouted,  and  was 
about  to  dash  off  the  porch;  but  as  he 
was  passing  the  door  it  opened  and 
Stephen  came  out. 

He  looked  to  the  woman,  and  she  to 
him,  but  they  had  no  chance  to  say  a 
word;  and  although  the  maddening  tu- 
mult continued,  with  now  a blast  from 
a horn,  now  the  jangle  of  wildly  shaken 
sleigh-bells,  or  the  clank  of  the  anvil 
sounding  above  the  uproar,  they  did  not 
know  that  they  heard  it,  as  Joe  Bright 
turned  from  Achsa  to  the  minister  his 
wide-open  eyes. 

“ You !”  he  stammered.  “ You  were  in 
her  house!  Waiting!  With  no  light!” 

Stephen  tried  to  speak,  but  his  devotee 
came  close  up  to  tnem  and  shouted  in 
their  faces  above  the  noise. 

“Now  I remember!  He  turned  you 
away  from  the  altar,  and  I thought  he 
did  right,  as  I thought  everything  he  did 
was  nght,  but  I pitied  you.  Now  I see 
what  you  are.  And  you,  Reverend  Doc- 
tor! Oh,  Reverend  Doctor!”  Tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks.  “But  I shall  tell  it. 
I will  tell  them  all  down  there.” 

His  voice  stopped,  and  the  expression 
of  painful  confusion  came  again  into  his 
eyes;  and  Stephen  also  stood  still,  be- 
wildered by  the  noise  and  shocked  by 
the  words,  with  a nauseated  look  on  his 
face,  which  had  turned  dark  red;  but 
Achsa  instantly  ran  down  the  steps  and 
dashed  toward  the  woods. 

As  she  crossed  the  open  space  and 
came  near  the  line  where  the  moonlight 
met  the  massive  black  shadow's  of  the 
ines,  the  noise  increased ; on  went  the 
ooming,  the  bellowing,  and  the  toll, 
toll.  When  her  eyes  accustomed  them- 
selves, she  made  out  dark  figures;  brok- 
en rays  of  moonlight  showed  her  a steel 
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bar  suspended  from  a tree  and  a hand 
striking  it  with  a hammer,  a piece  of 
scantling  being  hauled  back  and  forth 
over  the  rosined  edges  of  an  enormous 
box,  bright  surfaces  of  horns  and  bells, 
and  dried  bladders  containing  com  shak- 
en in  the  air.  She  distinguished  men’s 
faces  also;  some  she  had  seen  in  church 
that  morning,  some  she  had  grown  up 
with,  some  she  had  fed. 

She  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  moonlight 
and  shouted  to  them  all;  she  was  be- 
side herself.  Her  voice  was  only  strong 
enough  to  make  itself  heard  a few  words 
at  a time. 

“How  dare  you  come  here  and  insult 
me?  A crowd  of  men  against  one 
woman  1 Shame  on  you!  What  do 
you  mean?  What  do  you  mean?” 
She  called  to  one  and  another  by 
name. 

Deep -toned  laughter  and  kissing 
sounds  were  her  reply;  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  answer  her  in  words. 

Feet  pounded  behind  her  and  up 
rushed  Joe  Bright,  with  streaming  hair. 

“Play!”  he  shouted,  gesticulating. 
“ Play!  I found  the  minister  in  her 
house.  The  minister!” 

To  the  mechanical  tumult  was  added 
a human  outburst  that  was  heart-break- 
ing. Achsa  heard  groans,  hoots,  and 
whistles  and  cat-calls,  and  her  name 
among  enraging  words. 

“Isn’t  she  pretty?” 

“Run  her  out  of  town!” 

“Be  my  girl!  Be  my  girl!” 

Some  one  else  ran  up,  close  to  her, 
and  it  was  Stephen.  “Ah,  there’s  the 
preacher,  sure  enough!”  came  from  the 
darkness,  and  there  was  another  out- 
burst; but  she  pressed  against  him  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  smiled  at  him,  and 
said  in  his  ear,  “Stephen,  I’m  sorry  I 
tormented  you  and  got  you  into  this.” 

“ Run,  Achsa ! They  will  come  for  you 
in  a minute.  I’ll  hold  them  while  you 
get  a start.” 

She  shook  her  head, with  a deprecating, 
intelligent  smile  and  gesture,  and  stood 
still,  in  sudden  reaction.  Her  thoughts 
came  slowly  and  were  disconnected: 

“I  am  awfully  tired.  Why  should  it 
interest  me  what  they  do?  What  does 
any  one  know  of  purity  who  has  never 
fought  for  it?  Does  God  take  us  seri- 
ously all  the  time?” 


“At  least  I can  stay  with  her,”  thought 
Stephen. 

The  noise  continued,  while  Joe  Bright 
called  to  the  men  to  come  on.  Then  one 
voice  shouted: 

“Achsa!  With  my  compliments.” 

A stone  came  out  of  the  dark  and  fell 
a little  short  of  her,  a second  struck  her 
arm.  At  first  they  came  at  intervals,  as 
if  her  enemies  hesitated,  then  suddenly 
the  air  was  full  of  missiles  flying  at  her 
from  the  woods.  The  men  threw  every- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on — 
stones,  pebbles,  sticks,  a rattling  blad- 
der, a battered  horn,  a bell  with  the 
clapper  tinkling  as  it  went  through  the 
air.  The  bell  came  down  on  Achsa’s 
shoulder,  a small  rock  rolled  under  her 
skirts,  a stick  abraded  Stephen’s  cheek 
as  he  threw  himself  in  front  of  her  and 
tried  to  force  her  away.  Both  were 
struck  again  and  again.  Then  a sharp- 
edged  lump,  the  size  of  a man’s  fist,  went 
wild  and  struck  Joe  Bright. 

Before  Stephen  could  catch  him  he 
dropped  silently  to  the  ground,  and  the 
two  who  bent  over  him  could  not  make 
him  hear  them.  Nothing  more  came 
from  the  woods:  there  were  an  exclama- 
tion or  two,  a hush,  then  whispers,  and 
the  crackling  of  trodden  twigs,  and  re- 
treating steps.  No  more  dark  shapes 
moved  among  the  trees;  the  steel  bar 
vibrated  silently,  the  anvil  was  dumb, 
the  horse-fiddle  a harmless  box:  after 
the  rush  and  noise  the  quiet  was  blessed, 
it  surrounded  them. 

There  was  a rapid  interchange  be- 
tween Achsa  and  Stephen. 

“Is  he  badly  hurt?”  asked  she. 

“I  am  afraid  he  is.” 

“What  ought  we  to  do  with  him?” 

“ He  should  not  be  moved  farther  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  I can  see  that. 
Yours  is  the  nearest  house.  What  ought 
we  to  do  with  him  ?” 

“You  know  I am  going  away  to- 
morrow,” she  said,  as  if  that  settled  it. 

“He  has  no  one  who  cares  anything 
about  him.” 

She  bent  over  Joe  again,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  he  was  hardly  more 
than  a boy,  and  thin,  neglected,  and 
forlorn. 

“Perhaps  if  he  had  good  food  and 
some  one  to  be  kind  to  him,  he  might  be 
saved  for  his  Bible  work,  or  even  cured,” 
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she  thought;  but  she  did  not  complete 
that  thought.  “Now  you  will  have  to 
go  away,  too,”  she  said. 

“ Do  you  think  I will  let  a few  cowards 
and  scandal-mongers  and  a crazy  boy 
drive  me  out?  Besides,  the  men  who 
were  here  a little  while  ago  are  going  to 
keep  very  quiet,  from  now  on.  They  will 
be  afraid  of  the  law,  on  account  of  what 
has  happened  to  Joe.” 

“What  about  the  church?”  she  de- 
manded. “Are  you  going  to  say  any- 
thing?” 

“I  am:  to  the  elders  in  session,  and 
from  the  pulpit.”  His  face  set,  his  eye 
became  hard  and  bright;  he  had  recog- 
nized the  leader  of  the  mob  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  what  kind  of  a meet- 
ing he  would  have  with  him. 

She  looked  down  at  Joe  and  said, 
abruptly:  “I  can  go  later.  Let  us  get 
him  to  my  house.” 

Now  he  looked  hard  at  her.  “Give 
that  up,  girl.  Don’t  run.  Stay  here 
and  fight  it  out.” 

He  had  struck  the  right  note  at  last. 
He  saw  her  face  clear  and  brighten  with 
joy  in  the  prospect  of  a long  and  testing 
fight;  she  was  something  of  a Valkyr 


then.  It  had  come;  the  only  moment  he 
had  ever  had  when  he  might  grasp  her, 
and,  strange  as  it  was,  he  snatched  it. 
He  went  straight  on: 

“And  what  about  me?” 

Her  glad  expression  as  she  surveyed 
him  was  the  gladness  of  a woman  who 
accepts  a comrade  rather  than  a suitor; 
but  it  lasted  only  a moment. 

“You  have  forgotten  what  I told 
you,”  she  answered,  with  reserve  that 
made  her  like  her  former  self. 

“You  told  me  nothing,  you  could  tell 
me  nothing,  to  make  me  want  you  less.” 

He  said  it  as  if  the  words  were  sacred 
to  him. 

“Achsa,  be  human.  Give  up  your 
idea;  let  yourself  live.”  He  got  no 
answer.  “Achsa,”  he  repeated,  in  a 
most  pleading  tone. 

“Oh,  Stephen  dear,  not  now,  not  now! 
We  must  take  care  of  this  poor  fellow,  we 
must  carry  him  in;  and  I must  find  some- 
thing for  your  bruises,  too,  Stephen.” 

As  they  took  up  the  young  man  and 
carried  him  along  the  hillside,  they  heard 
for  a second  the  sound  of  their  own  ex- 
cited, happy  laughter,  and  could  hardly 
believe  that  it  was  theirs. 


Flower  of  Life 

BY  CHARLOTTE  WILSON 

WHAT  profit  hath  the  daffodil 
Of  her  ethereal  flame? 

It  flickers  down  the  wind  to  join 
The  fires  whence  it  came. 

And  I — what  if  this  aeon-bought, 
Wind-beaten  soul  of  mine 
Were  but  the  highest  flower  of  all 
On  Life’s  up-clambering  vine? 

The  petals  fall,  the  perfume  spills 
Upon  the  timeless  hours: 

The  great  trunk  toiling  up  the  cliff 
Climbs  on — but  thinks  in  flowers! 
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a smack  of  the  lips,  an  ingenuous  feign 
to  .astound : “ D've  know.  they  lull  m? 
that  the  old  explorers  were  mistaken? 
— tltat  the  country  out  there-  is  first- 
class  pastoral  land?”  The  old  explorers 
had  reported  deserts;  to  lie  thereabouts. 
They  had  thirsted,  they  had  hungered, 
they  had  gasped  a course  Of  many  peril- 
pus  months,  reaching  at  last  an  cmaere 
ated,  leathery,  half-mad  return.  Syd- 
ney Side  Australians  df  the  unknowing 
and  sanguine  type  have  no  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  aspects  of  their  own 
fat  west  — distant  some  twenty- free 
hundred  toilsome  ntilfts  from  Sydney--- 
than  the  .EufQpe^mng  ^knv-Englander 
who  has  never  beep  west,  of  Niagara 
Falls  knows  etf  Ehe-intirpades  of  exist- 
ence and  landscape  irt  uttermost  Ari- 
zona. The  low  comedian  of  Her  Majes- 
ty’s Theater  at  Melbourne,  lugubriously 
describing  his  own  inheritance,  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  and  almost  drove  it 
home.  Said  be:  ‘'Some  of  it's  arable 
— most  of  it’s  Virrible!”  He  missed  the 
truth  by  this  much:  that  none  of  it 
appears  to  the  transient  observer  at  this 
present  to  be  highly  arable.  Generally 
speak-inc,  the  gold  - fields  country,  of 
which  the  Golden  Mile  is  the.  source  of- 
life,  is  in  summer  a red  d<^yrt  plate,  week 
after  week  blistering  Under  a brririp  sun, 
swept  by  whirling  dust-wmdsv  hot  some- 
times to  the  degree  of  more  than  orielhm- 
dfed  and  twenty  in  the  shade,  so  dry  that 
the  water  for  its  sufficient  refreshment 
must  be  pumped  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  great  weir  at  Mandating: 
yet  to  the  edge  of  the  salt  lakes  it  is 


vividly  gfeh,  in  stretches,  with  an  open 
wth  of  sa  Imbn-guro  and  needle-wood 
apd  gimlft  treys  and  broom-btreh — a 
mirage  of  fertility,  lying  in  the  distance, 
but  disclosing,  every  step  of  the  way,  its 
false  and  arid  character-  They  $ay  the 
brtd  flourishes  after  rain and  no  doubt 
the  grasses  do  spring  green  and  succu- 
lent, since  no  length  of  drought 

can  kill  them  utterly  in  Xitsrralia — but 
the.  rains  arc  shy  and  niggardly. 

A ehance  remark  in  passing  to  a 
dysiccAted  natiyi*  with  agricultural  as- 
pirations: 

‘ pry  country  you  got  fee.” 

‘'AhV  Weil/1  hfc  complained,  you  see, 
this  is  aA  cxc<c-ptJon^ny  dry  season.” 

uHow  tong  is  traveler 

inquired,  looking  rifed  about  upon  the 
scorched  world,  **  since  yo'u  had  any- 
thing bid an  exception  ally  dry  season?” 

“ Ah,  w-sdl — about  sixteen  year!” 

'Nevertheless,  they  iovfc  the  land  who 
dwell  in  midst. oX  it  ahd  possess  it;, 

and  • their  yifen  of  the  future— in  a 
fashion  splendidly  characteristic  of  these 
folk  whb' Jiyc-:;by"-  visiotts  and  find  some 
heroic  Satisfaction  in  the  effort  to  realize 
large-  dreams — creates  even  of  these  d ry 
acres  the  greenest  pastures  in  all  the 
world,  puts  flocks-  and  herds  to  fatten  on 
the  plains  which  now  ate  sweltering  and 
dusty,  god  peoples  all  the  wide,  parched 
places  of  these  rPiriptesc  parts  with  ple- 
thoric farmers  and  pastoralists.  Irriga- 
tion is  to  accomplish  the  miracle.  But 
whence  tire  wa ter  r To  be  sure  the  time 
is  some.  te*t  years  gone  by  since  the  folk 
of  the ; goliireficlds  economically  waited 
for  the  next  tain  - (as  they  relate)  to 
bathe.  But  the  municipal  water-rate, 
in  the  raining  center  of  Kalgomlie  is 
still  annually  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
in  the  pound  sterling  oh  the  value  of  the 
property—- which  hints  at  some  slight 
scarcity;  and  a government  engineer 
said : “ This  country  will  be  irrigated 
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only  when  we  have  learned  how  to  bring 
the  rain-storms  in  from  the  coast. 
But,  after  all,  what  matter?  In  one 
roaring  year  West  Australia  produced 
almost  nine  million  pounds  in  good 
yellow  gold;  and  since  the  first  in- 
significant takings  were  registered, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  total 
production  has  amounted  to  more  than 
one  hundred  million  pounds,  possibly 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  which  came 
from  these  selfsame  dry  Coolgardie 
fields  and  thereabouts.  And  the  length 
and  breadth  of  West  Australia  measures 
almost  one  hundred  million  square 
miles — and  the  population  is  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand — and  the  first 
settlers  timidly  occupied  a few  acres  of 
the  coast  only  eighty-four  years  agol 

Late  of  a January  afternoon,  quiver- 
ing midsummer,  a day  lying  white  in  the 
naked  heat — the  thermometer  declaring 
a temperature  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
in  the  shade  at  sea -level,  as  though 
it  were  quite  used  to  the  feat — the  Gold- 
fields Express  screeched  out  of  the  sta- 
tion, rattled  importantly  through  the 
ards,  and  puffed  off  and  away  from  the 
ustle  and  broiling  asphalt  streets  of 
Perth  on  the  four-hundred-mile  run 
northeast  to  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie. 
It  was  a slovenly  little  train — a diminu- 
tive English  contraption,  gone  shabby 
with  hard  service,  filled  to  the  doors 
with  a free-and-easy  western  company, 
in  khaki  and  leather,  in  tweeds,  in  black 
coats,  in  woolen  shirts  and  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hats,  a company  tanned 
and  hairy  and  adorned  with  diamonds 
and  virgin  nuggets.  Presently,  in  the 
light  of  a great  red  sunset,  it  was  swaying 
recklessly  through  raw,  rolling  eucalyp- 
tus country,  which  the  pioneers  were 
stripping  to  expose  the  fertile  soil,  and 
on  into  the  dark  of  a murky  night.  A 
thirsty  journey,  for  the  relief  of  which 
water  was  provided  in  the  Australian 
way — long  canvas  sacks  of  water,  with 
wooden  spigots,  suspended  on  the  plat- 
forms, dripping  from  every  pore  to  cool 
the  contents  by  evaporation.  It  was 
hot  weather,  and  by  this  time  incredibly 
dry;  a hot  wind,  blowing  from  the  cen- 
tral deserts,  rioting  in  at  the  open  win- 
dows, came  with  clouds  of  gritty  dust, 
which  it  deposited  in  inch-deep  drifts  in 


the  corridors  and  seedy  compartments. 
In  this  parching  heat  and  dust,  when 
the  night  had  fallen  deep,  men  wan- 
dered about  in  pajamas,  women  in  des- 
perate dishabille,  whimpering  children  in 
their  scanty  night-clothes;  and  in  the 
little  dining-car,  where  they  sat  late  over 
cards  and  drink — jammed  with  pros- 
pectors, miners,  immigrants,  engineers, 
commercial  travelers,  and  the  wom-out 
women  and  children  of  the  drylands 
beyond — the  bar  was  rushed  by  a clam- 
oring crowd  from  the  coaches  in  the  rear. 

“She  humps  along,”  an  old  prospector 
remarked,  in  hearty  satisfaction  with 
his  state’s  achievement  in  the  matter  of 
long-distance  railroad  travel.  “ Not  too 
bacf,  eh?” 

I laughed  a little. 

“Ah,  well,”  said  he,  laughing,  too; 
“you’re  a bit  unfair,  aren’t  you?  We’ve 
altogether  different  standards.  You’re 
thinking  of  transcontinental  limiteds 
and  a hundred  million  people;  and  I’m 
thinking  of  the  early  days  in  a God- 
forsaken gold  country — ’way  back  in 
’ninety-two,  when  Bailey  rode  into 
Southern  Cross  from  the  desert  at  Cool- 
gardie, like  a madman,  with  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  nuggets  and  dust,  picked 
up  in  two  days.”  And  having  described 
the  first  fever  and  stampede  of  those 
wild  times,  he  went  on,  seeming  to  recall 
it  all  as  a man  remembers  the  amazing 
incidents  of  a village  fire:  “In  two 
hours  horses  went  from  a couple  of 
pounds  a head  to  fifty  pounds  a head. 
Camels? — you  couldn’t  buy  ’em  at  all. 
Dogs,  cows — anything  that  could  haul; 
bicycles — anything  a man  could  ride; 
buggies  and  butchers’-carts — anything 
on  wheels:  in  a day  or  two  Southern 
Cross  was  cleaned  out.  Before  I man- 
aged to  get  away  I saw  a husky  young 
chap  take  the  Coolgardie  trail  with  his 
outfit  packed  in  his  little  boy’s  express- 
cart.  I saw  a dozen  fellows  set  out  with 
wheelbarrows.  I saw  an  old  bloke  push 
off  with  a baby-carriage.  I saw  some 
chaps  get  away  with  barrels — a sort  of 
axle  through  the  center,  the  man  be- 
tween the  shafts,  the  outfit  stowed  away 
somehow  inside.  It  was  something  like 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from 
Southern  Cross  to  the  old  Coolgardie 
field,  I reckon — sand  and  scrub  and 
stony  ground,  dry  country;  and  at  first 
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nobody  knew  the  water -soaks.  We 
footed  every  mile  of  it  in  the  early  days 
with  our  tongues  swollen  and  our  lips 
black — in  a week,  two  weeks,  three 
weeks.  Thirst?  My  word!  And  that’s 
why  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  little 
Gold-fields  Express  was  humpin’  along.” 

“Of  course,  now — ” 

“Oh,  now”  the  prospector  inter- 
rupted, contemptuously,  “all  a man  has 
to  do  is  to  wake  up  in  Coolgardie.” 
“And—” 

“Water?  Why,  young  fellow,”  he 
swore,  his  eyes  twinkling,  “they  waste 
itl  They  bathe  in  it — a shilling  a go  at 
Kalgoorlie!” 

We  swayed  along — bumping,  jerking, 
squeaking,  rattling.  It  seemed  the  capa- 
ble and  ambitious  little  train  would 
jump  the  track  in  a devoted  endeavor  to 
accomplish  its  distance  in  the  time  al- 
lotted. These  were  exhausting  hours: 
the  hot  wind,  the  clatter  of  our  progress, 
the  dust,  the  close  contact  with  all  those 
abandoned  others  in  the  same  misfor- 
tune. Occasionally  we  stopped  at  some 
woebegone  wayside  place;  and  these 
pauses  were  so  ample  in  the  measure  of 
them,  and  so  grateful  in  opportunity, 
that  the  horde  of  passengers  alighted,  in 
whatsoever  sort  of  night  attire  they 
'affected,  if  that  chanced  to  be  their  con- 
dition, to  take  the  air  on  the  platform 
until  a hand-bell  clanged  and  the  guard 
shouted,  “Seats,  if  you  please,  gentle- 
men!” and  a whistle  shrilled  like  a boat- 
swain’s pipe,  and  the  locomotive  shriek- 
ed a last  warning  to  be  aboard  at  once 
or  be  left  to  make  the  best  of  that  gloom 
and  desolation  for  the  night.  It  was  a 
task  to  go  the  length  of  the  tumultuous 
little  train — to  avoid  treading  on  the 
fevered  children,  to  escape  surprising 
the  women  in  the  relaxation  of  undress, 
to  keep  from  being  shot  from  one  side  of 
the  corridor  to  the  other,  and  eventually 
into  the  corpulency  of  some  pajama- 
dad  gentleman  returning  from  the  flow- 
ing bar  with  a bottle  of  beer  in  each 
hand.  And  thereafter  there  was  a long, 
black  night,  spent  in  a storm  of  dust 
and  cinders — and  then  the  immensity  of 
the  dawn,  so  red  and  bold  that  the  win- 
dow was  a lurid  square,  solid  with  color, 
with  the  whole  outdoor  world  a thick, 
awesome  glow  of  brightening  glory — and 
then  the  yellow  blaze  of  the  gold-fields. 


waste  of  green  scrub  and  red  earth, 
and  at  last  the  wide,  vacant  streets  of 
Kalgoorlie,  prostrate  and  blind  and 
ghastly  white  in  the  dreadful  mid- 
morning  sunlight. 

Ballarat  and  Bendigo — all  the  cele- 
brated fields  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales — saw  their  seething  prosperity  in 
the  failing  years  of  the  California  scram- 
ble and  tumult.  Their  fortunes  and 
crimes,  their  bushrangers  and  gentlemen- 
diggers  and  ticket-of-leave  men,  had 
become  the  texture  of  old  men’s  tales 
before,  in  the  unexplored  tropical  north 
of  West  Australia,  six  thousand  miles 
away  as  the  crow  flies,  the  first  discovery 
of  gold  precipitated  the  rush  to  Kim- 
berley. Kimberley  was  a failure;  men 
languished  on  the  scorched,  bewildering 
trail,  died  of  fever  and  disillusionment 
on  the  fields,  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst  and  uttermost  exhaustion  on  the 
dispirited  way  back.  But  presently 
there  were  mild  discoveries  to  the  south 
— taunting  promises  of  the  greater 
thing;  and  some  ten  years  later  Bagley 
stumbled  on  the  riches  of  a fairy  tale 
in  a dry  desolation  called  by  the  aborigi- 
nals Coolgardie.  Coolgardie  was  over- 
run by  a wild  motley  from  the  several 
Australian  colonies  and  the  far  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  Within  the  year 
rat  Hannan  scratched  the  earth  at 
Kalgoorlie  and  disclosed  in  one  delirious 
day  square  miles  of  wealth  in  alluvial 
gold.  Dreams  came  true — the  maddest 
visions  of  the  leanest  old  gray  beard  who 
had  prospected  that  parched  and  fiery 
waste  through  years  of  dogged  expecta- 
tion. Came,  then,  the  rush  to  Siberia — 
to  Bulong  and  White  Feather  and  Black 
Flag  ana  Broad  Arrow.  A nugget  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three  ounces  was 
unearthed;  and  subsequently  the  Bob- 
by Dazzler — four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  yellow  ounces  in  a lump — enriched 
a digger  of  Shark’s  Gully.  Capital  came 
leaping  in  to  absorb  the  reefs:  there  was 
buying  and  selling;  there  were  syndi- 
cates, certificates  of  stock,  a market  for 
shares;  there  was  sudden  fortune,  ruina- 
tion overnight,  merry  flitting  to  Lon- 
don, suicide,  building  of  churches  and 
schools,  delirium  tremens. 

Private  organization  now  gravely  pre- 
sides over  these  resources;  but  a little 
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spark  of  news,  drifting  in  with  the  hot 
wind  from  beyond  the  salt  lakes  to 
touch  the  enduring  hope,  would  still 
explode  a loud  and  blazing  rush  to  the 
farthest  deserts.  “The  gold  was  here,” 
they  reason.  “Why  only  here?  It’s  a 
big  country.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  to  explore  and 
prospect.  There’ll  be  a new  Coolgardie 
some  day,  no  fear — another  Kalgoorlie!” 
And  so  still  they  go  about  with  an  ear 
open  to  faint  sounds,  with  an  eye  peeled 
to  descry  mysterious  doings  and  depart- 
ures, with  lips  occupied  with  low  whis- 
pers out  of  hearing,  with  a persistently 
inquisitive  attitude  toward  strangers. 
But  old  Coolgardie — where  once  the 
streets  were  filled  with  swagger  and 
prodigal  riot,  where  fortunes  slipped 
through  the  claws  of  old  men  gone  im- 
becile with  good  luck  and  vanished  over- 
night from  the  blistered  hands  of  young 
wastrels,  where  once  the  homeliest  bar- 
maid washed  her  hair  with  champagne — 
is  now  by  contrast  deserted  and  desti- 
tute. In  its  heyday  of  a few  whirling 
years  and  through  the  times  of  its  quick 
degeneration  the  Coolgardie  field  pro- 
duced nearly  six  million  pounds  in  new 
gold.  Yet  not  long  ago,  at  three  o’clock 
of  a midsummer  afternoon,  I waited, 
watch  in  hand,  in  the  main  street  of 
the  town,  for  some  sign  of  life — some 
companionable  sound  or  movement;  and 
for  more  than  seven  minutes,  until  a 
child  whimpered  distress  in  the  heat 
near  by,  I stared  at  a row  of  vacant 
shops,  at  drifting  dust  clouds,  at  the 
burnished  prospect  beyond,  and  at  the 
open  doors  of  eleven  public-house  bars, 
six  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  five 
on  the  other.  The  public-houses  im- 
plied inhabitants;  and  a shriveled  poster, 
in  a shop  window,  announcing  tne  ap- 
pearance of  Bob  Harper’s  Physical  Cul- 
ture Girls  at  Royal  Hall,  implied  a place 
of  amusement  and  a population  desper- 
ately eager  for  distraction. 

Midway  between  Coolgardie  and  Kal- 

foorlie  there  is  a gathering  of  shanties, 
t is  called  Kurrawanc. 

“What  do  the  people  do  here?”  I in- 
quired of  a native. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “several  things.” 

“No  doubt,”  I persisted;  “ but  what?” 
“Damned  if  I know,”  he  confessed. 
“I  never  inquired.” 


Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder,  considerable 
cities  which  adjoin  near  where  Pat 
Hannan  scratched  out  his  nuggets  in  the 
early  days,  are  noisy  with  life  and  am- 
bition; and  as  long  as  the  Golden  Mile 
flourishes  to  sustain  them  they  will  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  aspire  in  spite  of  the 
immensity  and  horrible  character  of  the 
desert  land  which  isolates  them  from 
rivers  and  fertile  places  and  the  bounty 
of  a kindly  soil.  They  run  with  the 
times:  they  provide  themselves  with 
comforts;  they  amuse  themselves;  they 
are  adorned;  they  regard  their  duty  to 
the  state  and  consider  the  future  of  their 
children’s  children.  The  Golden  Mile 
lies  within  sight  of  Hannan’s  old  claim 
— the  smoke  and  dust  and  black  super- 
structures of  a thin  line  of  deep  and 
vastly  rich  mines.  One  of  the  group — 
not  the  pride  of  them  all — must  produce 
£600  a day  to  keep  the  stockholders  in 
good  humor  with  its  behavior;  and  the 
affection  of  the  directors  would  be  large- 
ly increased — it  was  intimated — if  a re- 
sponsive good  conduct  should  increase 
even  this  gratifying  yield  to  £1,000  a 
day.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Golden 
Mile  and  its  lesser  neighbors  of  Kal- 
goorlie— the  big  shows,  as  distinguished 
from  the  individual  enterprises  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  country,  which* 
are  called  little  shows — employ  five 
thousand  men  and  produce  £3,000,000 
a year;  and  the  whole  field  in  which  the 
Golden  Mile  is  situated  has  from  the 
first  days  of  the  Kalgoorlie  rush,  twenty 
years  ago,  produced  almost  £56,000,000, 
which,  stated  more  impressively  in 
dollars,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
a furious  young  member  of  the  Labor 
party  of  West  Australia  that  the  wealth 
taken  from  these  few  miles  of  wilderness 
which  once  were  public  domain  equaled 
nearly  £600  per  capita  of  the  maximum 
population  of  the  district. 

And  consequently — 

“Who  gets  it  all?”  he  demanded. 

I could  not  enlighten  him. 

“Stockholders  in  London,”  he  snap- 
ped, “who  never  saw  the  gold-fields!” 

This  sort  of  thing  concerns,  them 
feverishly  in  Australia — not  by  any 
means  generally  in  a fashion  so  raw. 

Quite  aside  from  the  marvel  of  all 
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this  wealth  and  the  achievement  of  win-  of  the  camps.  New-comers  could  see 
ning  it  by  means  of  those  astonishing  it  rising  from  the  desert  like  some  poison- 
modern  processes  which  are  the  pretty  ous  smoke;  and  approaching — they  re- 
boast of  the  state,  a community  of  old  late — they  could  hear  from  the  misty 
men,  neighbors  of  the  Golden  Mile,  depths  of  it  the  astounding  roar  of  the 
stationary  near  by  in  a murky  back-  gravel  in  the  pans  and  the  laughter  and 
water  of  the  gold-seeking  stream,  pro-  disputation  of  the  day’s  frantic  work, 
vides  a spectacle  of  peculiar  pathos  and  They  remember  the  cloud  well  enough — 
presently  becomes  a poignant  stimulus  the  hell-cloud  (as  they  sav)  — and  the 
to  reflection.  Within  hundreds  of  desic-  incredibly  thirsty  and  blinding  quality 
cated  miles  of  the  old  alluvial  fields  there  of  it;  but  the  great  commotion  of  the 
was  no  flowing  water.  Gold  was  dry-  gravel  raining  in  uninterrupted  down- 
blown  in  the  times  of  the  great  rush,  pour  into  thousands  of  iron  pans. 
That  is  to  say:  they  spaded  the  soil  sounding  in  torrential  volume  from  the 
from  shallow  trenches;  they  sifted  it  dust  and  howling  pit  which  hid  its  char- 
hurriedly  for  the  larger  specimens;  they  acter,  so  bewildered  them  that,  looking 

threw  the  residue  into  the  wind;  they  back  from  these  days  of  drear  quiet, 

deftly  caught  it  again  in  iron  dishes;  they  are  at  a loss  to  describe  its  sifigu- 

once  more  and  yet  again  and  again  they  larlv  disquieting  effect, 
tossed  it  up  to  cleanse  it  of  the  lighter  The  first  adventurers — an  amazing 
waste;  and  at  last  they  clawed  it  over  company  of  broken  gentlemen,  of  young- 
for  little  nuggets  and  specks.  In  the  er  sons  and  thieves  and  red  old  pros- 

roaring  early  days  a cloud  of  red  dust  pectors  and  honest  fellows  of  every 

hid  the  crowded  and  feverish  activities  degree,  mixed  from  the  slums  and 
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the  la st  fields  they  mig ht  ever  search — never 
advancing  beyond  the  old  customs, 
hardly  altering  the old,  serviceable  cos- 
vimej  living  to  Theraselv-es,  .‘"hatching 
“ in  precisely  the  old  ciifcurttstances 
r gMld-hEfdsyi-xistence.  apaf't  froni  the 

I ^ u , '**w ' 

with  their  parasites  of  the  bars  and  (lance-  thrift-  and  prosy  method  of  the  rimes, 
halls  i«  a new  delirium  to  rhe  virgin  doubtless  dwelling  vykit  glorified  metD- 
fidds  of  South  Africa  and.  Alaska.  They  ones  of  old  events  and  the  ghosts  of  old 
had  crime  m a vast,  .tumultuous  Horde,  companions;  and  there  to  this.  day.  a 
to  win  or  waste;  and  off  they  stampeded  of  the 

to  new  worlds,  the  boldest  of  them,  when  o^l^TrppJdeij'iMtle'-.  Toraotten,  they 
the  news  of  richer  places  came  shouting  continue  to  -exhaust  their-  a ays. 
over  the  desert  from  the  sea - jumped  in  these  lean  'years — in  the  .day  when' 
from  the  January  hear  and  blistering  the  keepen  oj  tki  house  shall  trentMt',  d rd 
light  of  the  Coolgardie  drylands  to  the  the  strong  men  shall  bo;v  thems/krs,  and 
January  cold  and  long  night  of  the  -the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  fe:e, 
Yukon.  Presently  all  that  was  left  be-  and  those  that  look  out  of  the  uindox  r be 
hind  was  the  human  wreckage  of  the  darkened , or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  ft  ->  --J 
camps; — men  held  prisoners  by  age  apd  or  the  golden  bqkl  be  brofaiu  or  the  fi'tirker 
ill  health- -and  empty  pockets  and  the  be  broken  -a(  the  fountain,  or  'he  wheel 
atrophy  of  courage  to  adventure  any  -broken,  at  ike  sis  tern — in  these  lean  years 
more.  These  stolidly  remained  in  the  the  old  codgers  must  Imfnjw  deeper 


gloomy  offices  of  British  citrus,  front 
English  colleges  and  staid  ..countrysides, 
from  the  AmericanWesr  and  the  north- 
ern wastes  and  the  old  diggings  of  Vic- 
toria aftd  New  South  W ales-— pawed  nut  , it 
the  obvkms  gold  in  hasty  ana  returned,  of 
to  their  prev-ioiis  occupations  or  depart^T.  generation  and  zm 

halls  in  a new  delirium  to  the  virgin  doubtless  dwelling  with  glorified 
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than  their  fellows  burrowed  in  the  prodi- 
gal days  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  must 
sift  again  and  again  the  impoverished 
tailings  of  the  forsaken  camps,  watching 
with  glazed  and  blistered  eyes  for  the 
yellow  glitter  in  the  bottom  of  the  pans, 
more  alertly,  now,  in  their  age  and  need. 
Nobody  knows  them:  they  have  no 
habitations  except  disjointed  and  gro- 
tesque contraptions  of  corrugated  iron 
and  rotting  canvas;  they  have  no  kin  ex- 
cept the  faces  that  people  visions;  they 
have  no  attachments  of  friendship  ex- 
cept among  themselves;  they  have  no 
names  known  generally  even  to  one 
another  except  the  crisp  sobriquets  of  the 
old  camps.  By  day,  on  the  edge  of 
town,  isolated  little  puffs  of  dust  drift 
off  from  their  labor  with  the  hot  wind 
and  declare  their  trembling  activity; 
and  by  night,  where  once  in  the  flare  of 
the  diggings  the  world  swarmed  with 
noisy  mates,  their  meager  camp-fires-— 
points  of  light  in  the  shadows  of  the  wide, 
abandoned  fields  — illumine  a back- 
ground of  some  fantastic  shanty  and 
disclose  the  last  gatherings  of  these  gray 
wraiths  and  rapscallions  yarning  heart- 
ily together  like  the  veterans  of  some 
old  war. 

No  odds  are  asked  of  life.  These 
neighbors  cherish  a ragged  independence. 
Cheery  old  fellows,  diggers  of  the  old 
school,  they  followed  their  will  to  this 
place  and  extremity  and  they  follow 
their  fancy  still. 

“Us  old  blokes,”  it  was  with  a flash 
of  spirit  explained,  “won’t  work  for  no 
wages!'’ 

It  seems  the  scornful  implication  was 
that  the  new  and  contemptible  gold- 
fields generation  had  no  manhood  suf- 
ficient to  keep  its  neck  from  the  yoke 
of  the  masters  of  the  Golden  Mile. 

It  was  so  very  hot  in  Kalgoorlie— a 
thin,  dry,  blazing  heat,  widely  distin- 
uished  from  the  thick  oppression  of  a 
umid  hot  wave — -that  a swift  shock  of 
surprise  and  concern  accompanied  a first 
plunge  into  the  white  sunlight;  nor  was 
a venture  from  the  shady  side  of  the 
broad  street  thereafter  to  be  undertaken 
— at  least  by  any  stranger — without  a 
momentary  pause  of  speculation  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  foolhardiness  of  it. 
It  was  amazing  to  discover  that  the  sun 
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could  strike  so  straight  and  keen  and 
deep,  that  it  could  blind  and  daze  a man. 
Unofficially  it  was  said  to  be  one  hun- 
dred *and  sixteen  in  the  shade,  it  is 
quite  beyond  my  temerity — this  esti- 
mate being  taken  for  accurate  within  a 
range  of  six  or  seven  degrees — to  com- 
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pure  the  sun  temperature  of  that  mid- 
morning. It  would  storm,  they  said. 
Rain?  Oh  no!  It  wouldn't  rain!  It 
hadn’t  really  rained— wot  rained  in  any 
quantity  to  make  the  gold-fields  proud — 
for  more  than  three  years.  Nobody  ex- 
pected rain.  But  it  would  blow  a gale — 
a dust  wind;  and  when  the  sand  had 
settled  the  temperature  would  surely 
fall  to  a point  which  would  at  least  re- 
lieve a timid  traveler  of  the  expectation 
of  being  roasted  in  his  habiliments  be- 
fore be  could  escape  the  country.  Be- 
yond town,  where  the  old  dry-blowers 
work,  there  was  no  breeze;  the  flat,  red 
land  -ileserr  without  end  and  all  strip- 
ped and  scarred  and  soiled — -was  almost 
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intolerable.  The  heat  struck  down  and 
rebounded  with  hardly  diminished  fer- 
vor; no  breath  of  wind  stirred  in  the  dry 
world  and  there  was  no  gauze  of  cloud  or 
impalpable  contents  of  the  air  to  miti- 
gate the  scorching  quality  of  the  light. 

By  and  by  I sat  down  on  some  old 
mound  of  waste 


Waiting  a Bn  of  Color 
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a gesture  and  angry  mutter  of  disgust, 
he  gave  up  a futile  search  of  the  sieves 
and  sat  to  rest  in  a vacant  way;  and 
then,  all  at  once,  grimly  renewing  a de- 
termination which  must  in  its  prime 
have  been  of  gigantically  dynamic  pro- 
portions, he  gathered  some  siftings  in 
his  pan  and  tossed 
them  up  and 
caught  them  back. 
Th  ere  was  no 
wind:  no  dust 
drifted  off;  and  so 
he  must  employ 
his  old  lungs  for 
bellows,  and  blow 
and  wheeze  and 
gasp  until  he  fair- 
ly panted  for 
breath  sufficient 
to  his  own  need. 

As  the  ghastly 
operation  drew  to 
its  close  1 observ- 
ed that  he  was 
agitated  with  ex- 
pectation. His 
legs  trembled,  the 
an  shook  in  his 
ands;  the  old 
fever  of  the  gold- 
search  began  to 
burn  again— to 
stimulate  his  hope. 
But  nothing  came 
of  it  — nothing — 
not  a speck  to  re- 
ward the  labor  of 
his  morning.  His 
interest  collapsed. 
The  pan  fell  at  his 
feet.  And  he  sat 
down  again,  and 
fanned  the  flies 
from  the  grimy 
sweat  of  his  lean, 
red  face,  and  dis- 
consolately smoothed  his  dusty  white 
beard,  and  sighed  — all  as  though  for- 
tune had  dealt  him  a foul  blow. 

“I  can’t  rise  no  color,”  he  muttered. 
Conceiving  this  observation  to  have 
been  addressed  to  me,  I inquired: 
"Why,  then,  do  V'ou  dig  in  this  placer” 
"I  can’t  rise  no  color,”  he  repeated. 
“Since  when,”  said  I,  “have  you 
had  any  luck?” 
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not  thrash  the  jockey,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  shady  race-track  practices  un- 
der the  very  nose  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  he  had  not  declined  to  marry  the 
lady  of  his  father’s  choice,  that  the  Duke 
had  not  forbidden  him  the  estates  and 
heartlessly  disinherited  him,  that  he  was 
not  a gentleman  of  education  and  breed- 
ing and  of  a charming  conversational 
capacity  in  his  cups,  nor  can  I controvert 
the  assertion  that  he  would,  and  could, 
with  aristocratic  grace  borrow  a blind 
beggar-woman’s  last  penny  1 discreet- 
ly avoided  the  political  Irishman,  being 
warned  that  the  latest  news  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Home  Rule  in  the  British  Par- 
liament— his  departure  from  home  must 
have  dated  from  the  days  of  Gladstone — 
had  so  enraged  him  that  he  had  threat- 
ened the  lives  of  all  the  cronies  he  pos- 
sessed were  he  so  much  as  addressed  on 
any  topic  under  the  sun.  He  dug  and 
sifted  and  blew  dust  in  a fury  with  the 
far-away  members  of  Parliament;  and, 


ria!  he  cried,  pouncing  with  deli- 
cate touch  upon  a pitiful  little  yellow 
speck. 

And- 

“HaP*  1 cried,  too.  “This  isn’t  too 
bad!  I reckon  I’ll  blow  another  pan!” 

Upon  this  the  old  man  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  chuckled  in  a 
way  to  indicate  that  the  joke  was  on  me. 
Presently  he  was  laughing  so  heartily 
that  he  held  his  old  sides  to  ease  the 
spasm.  A fancy  that  he  would  soon 
shake  himself  to  pieces,  that  in  another 
instant  he  would  lie  in  tatters  and  frag- 
ments before  my  very  eyes,  had  a more 
excellent  inspiration  than  many  a laugh- 
able exaggeration  I have  encountered  in 
books.  I had  felt  a touch  of  the  fever, 
he  declared,  when  he  could  command 
himself;  and  this  was  true  enough,  to  be 
sure,  and  excuse  enough — attacking  me 
on  these  depleted  old  diggings— for  any 
man’s  laughter.  But  now,  when  this 
hearty  explosion  of  his  humor  had 
crackled  off  in  little  chuckles  and  gasps 
and  had  at  last  vanished  in  grins,  and 
when  I had  been  shown  a glass  vial 
which  contained 


few  grains  of  gold, 
and  when  l had  hemmed  and  hawed  and 
doubtfully  ventured  to  propose  an  ex- 
change of  ten  shillings  for  the  receptacle 
and  its  contents,  a frightful  change 
came  upon  the  old  man.  He  began  to 
weep,  to  pray  in  the  midst  of  his  sobs 
that  God  Almighty  Himself  would 
shower  me  with  blessings  for  this  mani- 
festation of  generosity.  And  I stood  as- 
tonished, for  I had  thought  him  not  im- 
poverished beyond  the  ample  satisfaction 
of  his  need.  This  disclosure — the  brave 
and  merry  demeanor  of  the  old  fellow 
w'hich  now  in  collapse  seemed  almost  to 
have  been  a resplendent  achievement 
of  character — would  shock  any  man  to 
search  his  own  soul  for  some  quality  to 
equal  that  splendid  independence. 

Aged  eighty -one  — and  a prodigal! 
And  it  turned  out  that  he  had  not  dug 
the  worth  of  five  shillings  in  a month! 

I called  at  the  shack  of  the  English 
Lord,  but  found  him  gone  to  a public- 
house  with  the  Old  Professor;  and  1 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  he  did 
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tinder  the  stars,  he  mouthed  his  in-  from  foul  hulk  to  foul  hulk,  from  hovel 

dignation  all  alone,  I fell  in  with  the  to  hovel,  going  across  and  around  the 

Miser- — a disgusting  ancient  of  the  Cool-  red-hot  fields  in  a rising  sandy  wind; 

gardie  diggings.  He  was  rich,  he  was  and  I found  no  young  men,  but  only  the 

surly>  he  was  dirty,  he  was  ragged,  he  wrecks  of  the  old  days — a hundred 

was  too  busy  to  tolerate  an  interruption;  broken  victims  of  the  gold-search,  *TH 

he  had  found  gold  in  the  early  days,  he  raise  the  color  this  afternoon!  Hj 

was  known  to  the  bankers  of  Kalgoorlie  strike  it  to-morrow!  That  Fm  sure  off 

— ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  would  They  were  settled  here,  they  lived  in 

not  measure  his  fortune  (they  said);  yet  shanties  out  of  the  dead  town  of  Cool- 

he  could  find  no  happier  occupation  than  gardie,  they  burrowed  the  desens  for 

grubbing  for  an  added  store  of  gold.  miles  in  every  direction,  they  pros- 
I went  from  gray  beard  to  graybeard,  pected  with  spirit  as  far  as  their  lean 
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old  legs  would  carry  them.  “I’ll  raise 
the  color  this  afternoon!  I’ll  strike  it 
to-morrow!  That  I’m  sure  of!”  After 
all,  whatever  was  to  be  deplored,  they 
were  not  greatly  to  be  pitied,  but  rather, 
with  discrimination,  to  be  regarded  with 
a good  measure  of  astounded  approba- 
tion. “I’ll  raise  the  color  this  after- 
noon! I’ll  strike  it  to-morrow!  That 
I’m  sure  of!”  They  burdened  nobody; 
they  had  not  come  to  the  bitter  pass — 
the  helpless,  whimpering,  useless  hours 
— of  other  aged  failures.  “I’ll  raise  the 
color  this  afternoon!  I’ll  strike  it  to- 
morrow! That  I’m  sure  of!”  They 
were  old — very,  very  old.  And  they 
were  dirty — very,  very  dirty — and  rep- 
robate as  well.  But  the  days  did  not 
drag,  and  life  was  not  exhausted,  and 
hope  flamed  undiminished,  and  expec- 
tation of  good  fortune  came  fresh  and 
inspiring  with  every  sunrise.  “I’ll 
raise  the  color  this  afternoon ! I’ll  strike 
it  to-morrow!  That  I*m  sure  of!” 
Presently  the  wind  drove  me  away  from 
the  enchantment  of  these  old  diggings, 
from  the  wreckage  left  to  wither  with- 
in sight  of  the  London  stockholders’ 
Golden  Mile. 

Where  the  road  turns  to  the  first  pub- 
lic-houses of  the  town,  I encountered  a 
red  little  Irishman  shambling  out  to 
some  burrow  and  patch  of  canvas  that 
was  his  home — in  haste  too  eager  for 
his  strength,  it  seemed,  to  escape  the 
dust  storm.  Never  had  I beheld  an 
object  so  forlorn.  His  faded  dungaree 
trousers,  turned  up  near  to  the  original 
knees,  yet  slouching  over  his  shoes,  his 
long  black  coat,  cut  in  the  eighties,  I 
am  sure,  for  a man  twice  the  weight  of 
this  little  Irish  manikin,  flapped  about 
his  bones  like  the  garments  of  a scare- 
crow. Had  some  scarecrow  of  the  fields 
come  to  life  and  shuffled  out  of  a public- 
house  much  the  worse  of  his  stay,  I 
should  not  have  been  shaken  with  more 
surprise  and  reproachful  amusement. 
Nor  can  I imagine  a more  wasted  little 
man,  nor  a more  gargoylish  counte- 
nance, nor  a limper  and  more  perforated 
and  tattered  bush  hat,  nor  a more  gi- 
antic  head  topping  a more  diminutive 
ody,  nor  a greater  wastrel  and  more 
obvious  outcast  with  a more  positively 
philosophical  cast  and  expanse  of  brow, 
nor  deeper  drifts  and  smears  of  damp 
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old-fields  dust.  He  must  once  have 
een  brown;  the  sun  must  surely  have 
tanned  him  deep — and  did  tan  him  deep, 
I’ll  be  bound;  but  the  process  had  been 
continued  until  the  little  man  was  now 
eventually  bleached  a ghastly  white  ex- 
cept where  a multitude  of  freckles  lay 
in  shocking  contrast  with  his  pallor  and 
emaciation.  And  I stopped  to  look  him 
over.  And  he  stopped  to  look  me  over. 
Surely  one  gentleman  may  without  of- 
fense pause  on  the  road  to  appraise  the 
quality  and  condition  of  another!  And 
so  we  eyed  each  other,  his  glance  a 
frigid  regard. 

“Good  day,  sir,”  said  I. 

“Good  day  t’  you!”  he  retorted. 

“You — work  over  yonder?” 

“I  do  thot.” 

No  resentment  was  implied.  I gained 
courage  to  continue  more  intimately. 

“Here  in  the  early  days?”  I inquired. 

“I  was  thot.” 

“It  seems,”  I ventured,  “that  you 
— that  you — were  not  visited  by  good 
fortune.” 

“I  was  not.” 

“Too  bad!”  said  I. 

“It  is  not.  I’m  glad  of  ut.” 

“You  are  glad— 

“I  am.” 

“But—”  I began. 

“Them  that  struck  it  rich,”  said  he, 
“is  all  dead  o’  drink.  Years  ago,”  he 
chuckled.  “Long  ago!” 

What  fortune  the  old  man  had 
and  prized — fortune  above  the  wasted 
wealth  of  dead  men — was  the  breath  of 
life  in  his  withered  body.  He  was  alive 
— alive! 

A dust-storm  came  down — a cloud  of 
driving  hot  sand  from  the  encircling  dry 
waste.  It  darkened  the  day,  it  swept 
the  diggings  and  choked  the  shanties, 
it  enveloped  the  Golden  Mile  in  a mist 
more  terrible  than  the  smoke  of  its 
prosperity,  it  ran  swishing  through  the 
streets  of  the  town.  It  blew  like  a 
black  blizzard.  Bang  went  the  windows; 
bang  went  the  doors!  All  the  decrepit 
old  neighbors  of  the  lusty  Golden  Mile 
took  to  the  shelter  of  their  hovels — until, 
when  the  gale  failed  and  the  stars  shone 
out,  their  camp-fires  began  to  glimmer 
in  the  shadows  and  blessed  cool  of 
evening. 
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“The  Goldfish,”  by 
Henry  Salem  Hubbell 

IN  the  process  of  sifting  the  work  of  our  younger 
American  painters  there  is  an  astonishing  residue — 
a multitude  of  talented  men  survive  who,  at  present, 
are  not  to  be  classed  as  great,  but  who  are  inspiring 
because  their  work  is  marked  by  sincerity  and  is  free 
from  the  decadent  influence  shown  by  some  recent 
European  art.  And  while  this  native  art  shows  fresh- 
ness, there  is  underlying  it  a sweet  reasonableness  and 
an  ethical  reticence  which  is  reassuring. 

With  Mr.  Hubbell  there  is  absent  that  flaring 
harshness  which  some  painters  seem  to  require  to  ex- 
press their  strenuous  emotional  natures,  and  which 
often  ends  in  incoherence.  In  the  present  work,  which 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington,  his  theme  is  one  of 
the  endless  modern  versions  of  the  eternal  feminine,  but 
it  is  not  the  story  he  tells  that  counts,  but  the  dreamy 
suggestion  that  he  summons  in  its  telling.  His  message 
is  one  of  youth  and  the  awakening  of  young  life  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  mere  ecstasy  of  living.  There  is, 
however;  nothing  of  the  prophet  and  the  seer  in  his 
work,  but  only  a poetic  fineness  of  vision.  He  loves 
youth  and  its  delight  in  life,  and  his  art  shows  a gaiety 
and  lightness  that  is  highly  ingratiating.  But  with  this 
lightness  of  manner  there  is  vitality,  as  well  as  harmony 
of  color  and  a keen  perception  of  beauty.  Furthermore, 
there  is  not  too  much  detail  or  over-statement  of  facts; 
he  interests  us  in  his  young  women  by  not  telling  us 
too  much,  but  by  allowing  the  mind  to  discover  things 
for  itself  and  carry  forward  the  thought,  hence  his 
message  awakens  a quick  response. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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A Culprit  Cupid 

BY  MARY  HASTINGS  BRADLEY 


AFE?  Of  course  he’s 
safe — he’s  the  safest  dog 
in  the  world.  Down!” 
Peter  admonished,  in  a 
vigorous  aside. 

“ Good  gracious! 
Does  he  always  act  like 

that?” 

“Why — why — of  course  not.  He’s 
just  a trifle — er — exhilarated  now  at 
meeting  you,”  Peter  declared.  “You 
see,  I’ve  told  him  such  a tremendous  lot 
about  you.” 

Miss  Cleveland  merely  arched  her 
lovely  brows  and  murmured,  dispas- 
sionately: “Then  I wish  you  had  told 
him  I didn’t  care  to  be  jumped  upon  and 
pawed.  Nor  to  have  my  feet  chewed, 
either,”  she  added,  hastily  withdrawing 
her  white-shod  feet  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  a moist  nose  and  tongue. 

“He’ll  learn,”  promised  Peter,  thrust- 
ing his  property  into  forced  recumbency 
at  a safe  distance  from  the  lovely  lady. 
“I’ll  teach  him,  all  right.  You  see,  he 
isn’t  used  to  meeting  ladies,  and  I’m 
afraid  the  fellows  have  rather  spoiled 
the  old  chap.” 

“What  kind  is  he?” 

“He’s  a bull  terrier — a brindle  ter- 
rier,” Peter  proudly  proclaimed.  “He’s 
from  fine  old  stock.  His  sire — ” 

But  Miss  Cleveland  sped  distaste- 
fully from  progenitors. 

“Don’t,  Peter — that  sounds  so  dread- 
fully sporty.  Why  didn’t  you  have  his 
tail  cut  and  his  ears  pointed?” 

“The  barbaric  fad  for  mutilations, 
either  in  animals  or  humans,  is  nearing 
its  close.  His  ears  are  pointed  more  ex- 
pressively as  the  Lord  made  them,  and 
as  for  his  tail — what  on  earth  would  the 
little  beggar  wag  if  I took  his  tail  away?” 

Culprit  thumped  approbation,  one 
blood-shot  eye  intent  upon  his  master 
to  divine  such  melting  of  mood  as  would 
make  moving  reasonably  safe. 

“He  doesn’t  need  to  wag  anything,” 
said  Miss  Cleveland,  coldly. 
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They  were  in  the  pergola  of  what  the 
Clevelands  termed  their  cottage,  a little 
affair  of  twenty  rooms  which  kept  ten 
servants  employed,  and  the  grounds 
swept  out  before  them  in  formal  perfec- 
tion of  patterned  walks,  flanked  by 
graded  perennials  and  rose  areas  out- 
lined with  trim  box.  Beyond  the  pergo- 
la was  a circle  of  marble  seats  about  a shal- 
low pool  where  a slender  chain  of  drops 
ceaselessly  flashed  and  fell  in  the  sun. 

It  was  June,  a day  of  serene  sun  and 
cloudless  skies,  a blue-and-gold  wonder 
of  a day.  It  was  a day  when  nature 
invaded  and  captured  every  sense,  when 
youth  and  life  are  at  their  loveliest,  and 
dreams  are  on  the  verge  of  coming  true; 
a day  that  was  a perfect  setting  for  the 
white-and-gold  wonder  of  a girl  who  sat 
in  that  pergola  with  Peter.  Her  eyes 
were  blue  as  the  bluest  sky,  her  hair  la y 
soft  and  pellucid  as  pale  amber,  her  fair 
face  was  as  lovely  as  the  white  rose  com- 
ing into  blossom  on  the  bush  beside 
them.  The  sunshine,  filtering  through 
the  vine-covered  roof,  lay  in  little  pools 
of  light  upon  her  white  gown  and  golden 
hair;  her  eyes  were  in  the  shadow,  and  so, 
unfrowning  and  serene,  she  looked  out 
upon  the  gardens. 

Peter,  in  new  and  most  immaculate 
white  flannels,  was  a not  unworthy  com- 
panion. The  only  blot  upon  the  picture 
was  Culprit,  lolling  at  vulgar  ease,  his 
tongue  hanging  like  a piece  of  red  flannel, 
his  eyes  alert  for  a signal  to  play  a more 
active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Peter  looked  down  on  him  a bit  anx- 
iously. If  the  old  chap  would  only  keep 
quiet!  If  he  would  only  do  justice  to 
his  better  nature  and  more  gentlemanly 
intuitions!  “Down,”  he  commanded, 
at  a suspicious  and  experimental  wriggle. 
“Down,  Culprit.” 

“What  do  you  call  him?”  said  Miss 
Cleveland. 

“Culprit.  It’s  a sort  of — of  joke,” 
Peter  hurriedly  avowed.  “You  see, 
whenever  the  fellows  found  anything 
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missing — or  chewed — they  knew  whom 
to  blame  and  they  just  naturally  wished 
that  name  on  him.  Of  course  he  was 
only  a puppy  then.  He’s  very  careful 
now  what  he  chews.” 

“I  should  hope  so!”  ejaculated  the 
young  lady,  fervently. 

“You’ll  find  he’s  all  right,”  Peter  went 
on  more  eagerly  to  assure  her.  “He 
won’t  be  one  bit  of  bother — and  he’s  no 
end  of  comfort.  You’ll  find  yourself 
getting  fond  of  him  in  no  time.’’ 

“Why,  Peter  Lindsay!”  And  for 
once  Miss  Cleveland  sat  up  with  an 
effect  of  violence.  “You  don’t  mean  to 
say  you  expect  to  keep  that  dog — ?” 

“Keep  him?”  Peter  was  dazed. 
“Why,  ne  belongs  to  me.” 

“Yes,  now.  But  afterward — when  we 
are  married — ” 

“Why,  a-  man  doesn’t  part  with  his 
dog,”  the  bewildered  Peter  explained. 
“I’ve  had  him  five  years;  I’ve  brought 
him  up  from  a puppy — ” 

Miss  Cleveland  looked  as  if  she  con- 
sidered it  time  very  ill  spent.  “An 
apartment,”  she  stated,  “is  no  place  for 
a dog.” 

“I’m  strong  for  a house,  myself,”  said 
Peter. 

“I  thought  we  had  decided  that.” 

“So  we  have,”  said  the  young  man, 
hastily.  “But  any  place  would  be  all 
right  for  Culprit — he’s  such  a nice  dog. 
He’s  never  the  least  bit  of  trouble. 
Down!”  he  hoarsely  uttered,  as  Culprit, 
recognizing  a strain  of  excitement  in  the 
voices,  sat  up  quivering  with  hopes  of  a 
more  stirring  interlude. 

“He’ll  never  trouble  me,”  prophesied 
Miss  Cleveland  with  great  amiability. 
“I  should  never  think  of  putting  up 
with  him  for  one  minute,  my  dear 
Peter.” 

Peter  was  aghast.  He  was  horrified. 
He  was  bewildered.  “Not  even — for 
me?”  he  stammered,  and  felt  the  idiocy 
of  the  question  as  he  uttered  it  in  the 
face  of  the  girl’s  calm  eyes  and  smiling 
lips. 

“Not  even  for  you,”  she  replied,  un- 
hesitantly,  with  the  air  of  quiet  good 
nature  which  characterized  her  most  un- 
yielding decisions,  as  Peter  had  come  to 
know. 

Peter  leaned  forward.  His  face  was 
quite  red;  even  his  hair  looked  less 


chestnut  and  more  auburn.  There  was 
a queer  sparkle  in  his  brown  eyes. 
“See  here,  he  said  in  an  odd  voice, 
“I’ve  promised  not  to  smoke  in  my  own 
house  outside  of  one  smoking-room,  and 
I’ve  promised  not  to  ask  the  fellows  you 
don’t  like  home  to  dinner,  and  I’ve 

Kromised  to  dress  for  dinner  whether  we 
ave  guests  or  not — but  I’m  hanged  if 
I’m  going  to  promise  to  fire  my  dog!” 

A little  line  showed  between  the  girl’s 
evenly  arched  brows,  and  a shadow  of 
annoyance  was  reflected  in  the  lake- 
like eyes.  “Don’t  be  silly,”  she  said, 
sweetly.  “You  know  how  you  are, 
Peter.  You  are  always  saying  things — 
and  being  sorry  afterward.  Sometime  I 
might  not  forgive  you.” 

“Sometime  I might  not  care  whether 
you  did  or  not!” 

She  looked  up,  and  the  blue  eyes  show- 
ed a glaze  of  ice. 

“Take  care,  Peter.” 

“ I simply  cannot  give  up  Culprit,”  he 
burst  out.  “He’s  been  everything  to 
me,  before  I knew  you,  you  know — a 
man’s  dog  often  is  to  him.  When  I was 
sick,  down  with  typhoid  one  July  in  the 
city,  I woke  up  and  was  in  a world  of 
strangers,  strange  doctors  walking  in  and 
out,  strange  women  in  blue  gowns  stick- 
ing things  into  my  mouth — not  a soul  I 
knew  or  cared  about,  to  know  if  I lived  or 
died.  And  living  didn’t  seem  worth  the 
effort.  It  was  too  much  trouble.  And 
then  something  poked  its  nose  into  my 
hand  and  licked  it  with  a little  whine 
and  then  jumped  up  with  two  feet  on  the 
bed,  and  there  was  old  Culprit,  staring 
into  my  eyes  with  eyes  that  were  as 
solemn  and  loving  as  any  chum’s.  He 
was  as  skinny  as  I was,  for  they  said  he 
had  hardly  eaten  a thing,  but  just  curled 
up  outside  my  door,  those  blistering 
days,  listening  and  waiting.  Somehow 
it  was  the  look  in  the  old  chap’s  ugly 
face  that  made  me  feel  that  I had  some- 
thing to  live  for — somebody  I was  every- 
thing to.  He’s  been  like — family  — 

• 99 

since. 

Peter  paused,  breathless  and  expec- 
tant. Somehow,  he  thought  dimly,  a 
irl  who  loved  a man  would  understand 
ow  he  felt  about  his  dog  after  that, 
would  feel  a little  tender  toward  the  dog 
for  having  been  a help  in  the  old  days 
to  the  man  she  loved. 
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Miss  Cleveland  raised  an  unstirred 
countenance.  “Would  you  rather  give 
up  me?” 

“You  do  not  understand,”  he  told  her. 
“You  have  no  idea — He  would  be  no 
trouble.  I would  take  every  care  of 
him.” 

“ Perhaps,”  she  smilingly  repeated, 
“you  would  rather  give  up  me?” 

Peter  rose  suddenly,  in  compliance 
with  a nature  that  met  emergencies  on 
its  feet,  and  stared  down  at  her  in  slow . 
wondering.  She  was  very  lovely.  It 
was  a still,  white-and-gold  loveliness 
which  had  charmed  him  like  a bird  from 
the  bush;  she  had  been  an  utter  marvel 
to  him,  a cool  white  rose  of  a marvel,  and 
his  blood  had  quickened  at  the  dream  of 
what  might  be  in  that  rose’s  heart  when 
once  she  had  unfolded  it  to  her  lover. 

At  the  present  moment  he  was  not 
caring  a hang  what  was  in  that  rose’s 
heart.  He  didn’t  believe  that  there  was 
a heart  there — only  fold  on  fold  of  cool 
white  petals.  There  was  no  secret  be- 
hind that  still  sweetness  of  hers.  She 
was  as  flat  as  a painted  fan.  She  was 
as  unfeeling  as  a sawdust  doll.  She  sim- 
ply had  no  conception  of  what  she  was 
doing  to  him,  of  what  he  was  feeling,  of 
what  he  really  was. 

He  heard  himself  say  in  a quick,  tense, 
excited  voice:  “I  believe  I would — 
since  you  offer  the  alternative.  Cer- 
tainly I shall  keep  faith  with  the  crea- 
ture that  truly  cares  for  me.” 

He  waited  a minute,  a full,  drawn-out 
minute,  then  turned  on  his  heel  and 
whistled  to  his  dog.  He  walked  across 
the  pergola  and  down  a box-bordered 

Eath;  at  the  end  of  that  path  was  a gate. 

le  walked  slower  and  slower,  his  ears 
alert  for  a sound.  But  she  did  not  call. 
He  passed  through  the  gate  and  shut  it 
softly  behind  him  and  then  stood  very 
still  beside  it  for  the  space  of  time  that 
an  unhurrying  girl  might  have  passed 
down  the  path  and  reached  it;  then, 
clapping  on  his  hat,  he  turned  out  into 
the  wide  road.  And  Culprit,  frisking 
like  a released  school-boy,  made  merry 
at  his  heels. 

At  first  Peter  walked  rapidly,  his 
brows  knitted,  his  mouth  set,  breathing 
very  quickly,  then  insensibly  his  pace 
relaxed,  the  fines  that  marred  the  happv 
humor  of  his  young  face  were  softened. 


and  he  pushed  his  hat  back  a trifle  on  a 
head  that  he  ceased  to  bend  in  thought, 
and  looked  about  him  with  inquiring 
eyes  of  no  small  interest.  It  was  still 
June,  the  birds  sang,  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  winding  road  beckoned  and  lured. 
Against  the  gray  of  stony  fences  the 
scarlet  of  the  devil’s  paint-brush  flamed. 
In  the  meadows  the  white  daisies  frol- 
icked with  the  breeze.  Peter  heard 
himself  whistling. 

In  truth,  the  way  before  him  looked 
less  strange  and  foreboding  than  fife 
had  vaguely  loomed,  the  vague,  un- 
familiar, future  fife  with  Eloise.  For 
some  time  he  had  dimly  understood 
that  it  was  to  be  no  sheer,  rapturous 
possession  of  the  lady  of  his  dreams; 
now  with  diabolical  clearness  he  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  existence  in 
an  expensive  apartment  with  a beau- 
tiful and  expensive  lady  who  would 
manage  affairs  with  an  unfaltering  hand. 
No,  it  had  never  been  a possible  ex- 
istence for  him.  He  had  never  been  able 
to  picture  Eloise  as  his  wife — a cozy,  in- 
timate, chummy  wife,  who  would  like  to 
come  and  sit  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and 
rumple  his  hair  and  be  tumbled  down 
into  his  lap.  Marriage  to  Eloise  would 
simply  alter  the  name  and  address  on  her 
calling-cards  and  give  her  a chance  to 
preside  at  her  own  dinner-table.  She 
would  never  change  her  nature  an  atom. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  feel  that  she 
really  belonged  to  him,  not  since  the 
night  when  he  had  first  clasped  those 
slim  white  hands  of  hers  and  carried 
them  in  fervor  to  his  lips.  She  had  been 
a goddess  of  enchantment  then,  but  an 
enchantment  which  had  had  to  battle 
from  the  first  with  strange  disill  usion- 
ments. 

Peter  wondered  now,  with  more  whim- 
sical humor  than  an  angry  lover  has  any 
right  to  feel,  why  the  deuce  she  had  ac- 
cepted him.  She  was  no  more  stirred 
than  a cucumber — he  could  not  flatter 
himself  with  one  throbbing  moment — 
and  the  Cleveland  woods  must  have  been 
full  of  many  other  eager,  allured,  pre- 
sentable, hard-working  young  men  who 
would  have  done  as  well  as  he.  Perhaps 
his  feeling  had  actually  touched  her; 
perhaps  she  liked  the  shade  of  his  family 
tree,  for  his  mother  had  been  a Van  Der 
Windt,  and  though  Peter  had  to  work 
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very  hard  for  his  good  living,  he  had  op- 
portunity to  play  in  fairly  exclusive  pas- 
tures-*-and  perhaps  there  were  not  so 
many  eligible  and  enamoured  young  men 
in  those  woods  as  Peter  had  imagined. 

But  here  Peter  stopped  his  most  un- 
knightly  speculations  and  whistled  to 
his  dog,  who  had  returned  from  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  wood  with  a limp  thing 
streaming  from  his  mouth.  Bounding 
and  pounding  about,  he  worried  it  with 
fierce  shakes  that  slapped  it  against 
his  ears,  and  then  with  a paw  upon  it 
he  tore  rendingly  at  it,  watching  his 
master  over  his  shoulder  for  approval  in 
this^port. 

“What  have  you  got?”  said  Peter, 
carelessly,  and  then,  “What — have — 
you — got?”  and  he  shot  a worried  look 
about:  But  they  were  not  in  any  place 
where  wash-lines  might  be  raided;  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  a cool  and  shady 
wood,  with  the  pine-needles  dripping 
faintly  about  them  and  from  a . slight 
distance  the  splash  of  running  water. 
Yet  the  thing  that  Culprit  was  jubilantly 
shredding  was  brown  and  silken  and — 
here  Peter  laid  firm  hold  of  his  dog  and 
pried  the  spoils  from  his  reluctant 
moutn — it  was  a lady’s  stocking.  Or 
rather  it  had  been. 

'Peter  turned  it  about,  viewing  with 
dismay  its  damp  and  mangled  condition. 
Where  the  deuce — No  farm-houses 
here!  Gampers,  probably,  and  with  the 
thought  of  apology  and  restitution  in  his 
mind  he  turned  into  the  tiny  path  from 
which  Culprit  had  emerged. 

“See  here,”  he  said,  sternly,  to  that 
genial  animal  gamboling  before  him 
with;  the  air  of  leading  the  way  to  a 
happy  rendezvous,  “haven’t  you  done 
about  enough  for  one  day?  You’re  an 
infernal  nuisance,  an  outrageous  encum- 
brance; you’ve  cost  me  a wife,  you’ve 
played  havoc  with  every  plan  I’ve  been 
cherishing  for  the  last  three  months,  and 
now  you  go  and  chew  up  some  strange 
lady’s  sock  and  I have  to  go  and  pay  her 
for  it.  I ought  to  take  it  out  of  your 
hide,  I ought  to  take  it  out  of  your 
food.  I ought: — ” 

Culprit  did  not  wait  to  hear  more. 
WitH  a bark  of  displeasure  he  bounded 
out  of  sight,  and  the  next  minute  there 
was  a scream,  and  then  a voice  rang  out 
in  clear  and  imperious  accents. 


“Come  here,”  it  said.  “You  come 
here— and  put  that  down." . 

“What  nextl”  thought  Peter,  leaping 
down  the  path. 

Again  the  voice  called,  this  time  in  a 
softer,  coaxing  cadence  wherein  lurked 
suppressed  anxiety:  “Nice  dog — nice 
old  dog.  Bring  it  here,  that’s  a good 
dog.” 

Peter  accomplished  the  last  turn  in 
the  path  and  found  himself  near  the  edge 
of  a little  stream  that  tumbled  from 
ledge  to  ledge  of  splintered  rock  to  race 
swiftly  over  shallow  sands  and  widen 
into  quiet  pools  which  held  the  leaf- 
green  of  their  overhanging  banks.  From 
the  middle  of  the  stream  a girl  was  wad- 
ing toward  the  shore,  a slim,  barefooted 
girl,  her  skirts  gripped  in  one  hand 
while  she  extended  the  other  with  a 
gesture  of  supplication.  Culprit  stood 
facing  her,  upon  a level  strip  of  bank, 
his  head  lowered  over  his  spoils,  his  eyes 
playfully  alert,  ready  for  a dash  at  her 
approach. 

“ Culprit  1”  yelled  Peter. 

The  girl  turned,  and  then  stood  still, 
the  stream  swirling  about.  The  lifted 
skirt  was  abruptly  lowered  until  the 
running  waters  lapped  its  hem,  but  the 
clear  gaze  which  she  gave  the  intruder 
was  neither  abashed  nor  alarmed,  and  if 
the  color  in  her  rather  pretty  face  was 
deepened  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
discern  it,  for  she  was  as  pink  as  a peony 
now  with  sun  and  wind  and  out-of-doors. 

“Is  that  your  dog?”  she  called,  with  an 
air  of  resolutely  ignoring  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a predicament. 

“It  is,”  said  Peter.  “Has  he  any- 
thing—” 

“I  should  rather  think  he  has!  My 
shoe!” 

Peter  strode  toward  the  despoiler,  but 
Culprit,  out  of  patience  with  this  con- 
tinued tyranny,  turned  and  made  firmly 
off,  to  be  wooed  back  only  by  soft  calls 
and  false  endearments.  Thus  bland- 
ished, he  returned  with  the  air  of  bringing 
treasure-trove  and  permitted  Peter  to 
pry  from  his  dripping  jaws  a small  and 
shapely  shoe  of  tan.  The  connection 
was  unmistakable.  Peter  grew  red,  very 
red,  very  red  indeed. 

He  went  slowly  up  to  the  girl,  who  had 
in  the  mean  time  climbed  out  of  the 
water  and  ensconced  herself  upon  the 
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carpeting  moss,  her  bare  ankles  tucked 
hastily  Beneath  her  damp  skirts,  and 
slowly  and  humbly  he  laid  the  shoe  be- 
fore her,  and  then  a mouthed  and  man- 
gled stocking. 

“I  am  afraid  that  this  is  yours,  too,” 
he  said,  unhappily,  and  he  went  on  to 
say  things,  apologetic  and  regretful 
things,  thrusting  in  an  awkward  speech 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  insist  upon 
being  allowed  to  repair  the  damage. 

“If you  could  only  repair  it  now!”  said 
the  girl,  and  lifted  mischievous  eyes 
to  Peter’s  suffused  countenance.  There 
was  mischief  in  her  lips,  too,  for  they 
had  a prankish  curve  when  she  smiled 
that  twinkled  off  into  a sudden  dimple 
and  gave  a sprite-like  cast  to  her  small 
and  clear-cut  features.  She  was  a slim 
little  creature,  most  actively  and  health- 
ily built,  with  apple  freshness  of  color  on 
her  cheeks  and  a sprinkle  of  freckles  over 
her  nose.  Her  eyes,  Peter  decided,  were 
gray. 

“I’ll  go  back  to  town,”  he  answered 
her. 

“Six  miles  I” 

“That  doesn’t  matter,”  was  his  man- 
ful boast.  “I’ll  hire  a car  to  come  back 
in.” 

“And  I’d  die  for  dinner  while  you 
were  gone!.  No,  I shall  demand  no  such 
sacrifices,  for  it  really  doesn’t  matter  at 
all,”  she  declared.  “I  live  just  beyond 
the  woods  and  I have  a path  all  of  my 
own  to  follow.” 

“Yes — but  for  the  damage  done,” 
said  Peter.  “You  must  allow — ” 

“The  shoe  isn’t  hurt  at  all  and  it 
doesn’t  matter  about  the — the  stocking.” 

But  it  did  matter  very  much  to  Peter. 
He  knew  that  tan  silk  stockings  didn’t 


up  sleeves,  and  her  dampened  skirt,  to 
indicate  that  hers  was  a very  plump 
pocket-book.  In  any  case,  he  couldn’t 
permit  his  dog*  to  despoil  her.  He  hesi- 
tated, wondering  if  a package  sent  later, 
purporting  to  come  from  Culprit  him- 
self, would  be  the  proper  thing — or  as 
proper  a thing  as  the  circumstances  al- 
lowed. Perhaps  they  didn’t  allow  any- 
thing. Perhaps  he  had  better  send 
gloves — or  candy — or  books.  ...  In  the 


mean  time  he  was  unspeakably  grateful 
for  the  sunny  way  she  laughed  it  off. 

“I  never  saw  him  take  that,”  she  was 
saying.  “I  suppose  I was  busy  splash- 
ing. The  first  time  I saw  him  Was  when 
he  pounced  on  my  shoe.” 

“I  hope  he  didn’t  frighten  you.” 

“Oh  dear,  no!  I was  only  frightened 
for  my  shoe.  I could  see  he  was  just  in 
fun — he’s  such  a jolly-looking  dog.” 

This  was  Ossa  upon  Pelion  of  balm! 
Peter  beamed.  “He  is  a jolly  dog,”  he 
declared,  “and  he  hasn’t  been  such  a 
thorough  scamp  as  this  for  a long  time — 
not  since  he  was  a pup.  He’s  five  years 
old  now — old  enough  to  know  better,” 
he  added,  sternly,  for  the  dumb  listener’s 
benefit. 

“The  day  went  to  his  head,”  laughed 
the  girl.  “It’s  such  a runaway  sort  of 
day  ” . 

"It  is  a runaway  day,”  Peter  agreed 
with  odd  emphasis.  It  seemed  a very 
long  time  since  he  had  been  in  that 
pergola.  He  found  a strange  content 
with  the  moment  and  this  sudden  half- 
intimacy, and  strove  to  prolong  it. 

“Did  you  run  away,  too?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded,  her  dimple  just  in  sight. 
“Aunt  has  a house-party  and  there  was 
a — a somebody  I was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain. Entertain!”  She  made  a funny 
little  gesture  of  despair.  “ Do  you  know 
the  kind  of  people  whose  minds  are  all  at 
right  angles,  who  walk  in  all  the  laid-out 
roads  and  never,  never  cut  comers? 
Golf  is  a laid-out  road  for  entertainment, 
and  we  started  to  golf.  Think  of  stalking 
over  a stubby  links  on  a day  like  this!” 
She  looked  out  at  the  green  loveli- 
ness of  the  woods  about  them,  and  the 
foamy  splashing  of  the  stream  over  the 
rocks,  and  the  soft  hazel  shadows  of 
the  pools,  and  drew  a big  breath  of 
luxurious  appreciation  as  if  she  had 
buried  her  little  nose  in  a bunch  of  vio- 
lets. “So  I left  him — the  somebody — ” 
she  explained,  with  a hint  of  shyness, 
“hunting  for  a golf-ball  in  a gully,  and  I 
cut  comers  and  ran  away  into  the  woods 
and  went  wading!”  She  laughed  in 
impish  amusement. 

“Weren’t  you  afraid  that  he — the 
somebody — would  come  and  find  you?” 
questioned  Peter. 

“Nobody  has  ever  found  me — before,” 
said  the  girl. 
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Peter  looked  at  Culprit,  frantically- 
pawing  at  a woodchuck’s  hole,  and 
grinned.  “I’m  going  to  raise  his  al- 
lowance.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?” 

“He’s  going  to  find  two  bones  where 
but  one  was  vouchsafed  before.” 

“Oh!” 

“He  brought  me.  I was  on  another 
road  when  he  came  rushing  out  with 
your — property — in  his  mouth,  and  of 
course  I turned  off  to  see  where  he  had 
been  and  make  apology  and  restitution. 
He’s  a wonderful  dog.” 

“He  looks  like  a very  nice  one,”  said 
she,  seriously. 

“Oh,  he  is!”  Peter  plunged  into  this 
darling  subject  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  so  long  pent  within  him. 
He  said  all  the  things  that  he  had  not 
said  to  Miss  Cleveland;  he  called  Cul- 
prit and  put  him  through  all  the  tricks 
which  had  not  been  displayed  to  that 
undisceming  lady,  and  Culprit  yielded 
himself  to  the  play  with  the  dramatic 
intensity  which  was  part  of  that  noble 
animal’s  nature.  He  permitted  Peter  to 
balance  a small  stick  upon  his  rigid  nose 
while  one  counted  ten;  he  jumped 
through  Peter’s  arms;  be  begged;  he 
said  his  prayers;  he  walked  upon  his 
hind-legs.  And  when  the  little  show 
was  ended  Peter  was  somehow  comfort- 
ably settled  beside  the  lady  audience,  and 
Culprit  was  on  the  other  side  of  her, 
shaking  hands,  and  a general  feeling  of 
appreciation  and  companionship  was  in 
the  air.  . . . 

The  talk  wandered  and  rambled;  it 
went  far  afield  in  some  travels  with 
Peter;  it  crossed  the  water  on  some  trip 
of  the  girl’s.  It  told  of  scenery  and 
buildings — Peter  was  an  architect — and 
it  lingered  on  colleges  and  larks.  It 
dwelt,  with  the  intense  interest  of  youth, 
upon  personal  tastes  and  opinions.  It 
even  hovered  over  beliefs.  Then  it  wan- 
dered back  to  Culprit  again. 

“He’s  been  the  best  friend  I have,” 
said  Peter. 

“I  can  believe  that,”  said  the  girl. 
“A  dog  is  so  loyal.” 


“And  makes  one  loyal  in  return. 
In  that  way  Culprit  has  been  the  big- 
gest influence  in  my  life.”  The  young 
man  hesitated.  Then:  “I  was  engaged 
to  a girl — once,”  he  interjected  hastily, 
and  in  truth  that  episode  had  a present 
remoteness  of  some  decades,  “and  Cul- 
prit broke  the  whole  thing  up.  Knocked 
it  into  a cocked  hat  in  five  minutes.” 

“Didn’t  he  like  her?”  said  the  girl,  an 
edge  of  laughter  pricking  that  elusive 
dimple. 

“ She  didn’t  like  him.  Took  a scunner 
to  him  at  sight — wouldn’t  hear  of  a dog 
on  the  place.  Well,  of  course,”  said 
Peter,  very  seriously,  “I’d  been  uncar- 
ing for  a long  time,  ever  since  I got  en- 
gaged, in  fact,  though  I wouldn’t  own  it 
to  myself,  but  when  she  gave  me  the 
choice  of  chucking  him  or  giving  up  her , 
why,  in  just  one  second  I realized  that  I 
knew  I didn’t  care  one  honest  bit  for  her 
and  that  we  had  never  known  each 
other.” 

“So  you  took  your  dog  and  went 
home?”  she  questioned,  with  prankish 
eyes. 

“Yes,”  said  Peter,  “and  then  my  dog 
took  me — ” 

“Where?” 

Where  indeed?  How  far  had  he  in- 
deed been  led  ? Peter  paused,  pro- 
foundly startled.  It  seemed  a long  time 
that  he  had  been  in  the  shadowy  heart  of 
the  woods,  listening  to  the  soft  splash  of 
water  tumbling  from  ledge  to  ledge  of 
splintered  rock,  and  gazing  into  the  blue- 
gray  eyes  of  a little  water-siren.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  sinking  farther  and 
farther  into  the  relaxing  content  of  some 
happy  dream.  He  looked  at  her,  color 
in  his  young  cheeks  and  dawning  light  in 
his  eyes.  Perhaps  the  strange  quality  in 
his  look  made  her  turn  away  her  head; 
she  reached  an  elaborately  careless  hand 
to  tuck  down  the  fluttering  edges  of  her 
skirt  where  a bare  foot  dangled.  In 
the  silence  Culprit’s  tale  thumped  re- 
verberatingly  against  a log. 

“That  rather  remains  to  be  seen,” 
said  Peter,  and  this  time  she  looked  up 
in  shy  mischief  to  meet  his  smile. 
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NE  often  hears  the  state- 
ment that  there  never 
have  been  discovered 
people  so  low  that  they 
do  not  have  some  form 
of  religion.  This  is 
stating  a true  thing 
that  it  implies  an  un- 
truth. The  case  is  put  rigntlv  and  the 
exact  facts  are  truly  implied,  in  say- 
ing that  the  lower  you  go  in  the  scale 
of  cultural  development  the  more  relig- 
ion you  find,  until  when  you  get  to  the 
people  that  are  really  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  of  social  and  intellectual 
evolution,  religion  begins  to  cover  prac- 
tically all  the  activities  and  phenomena 
of  life.  There  is  a religious  significance 
in  every  act  and  accident  and  a religious 
formula  for  every  eventuality  in  life. 

The  Eskimos  are  people  whose  intelli- 
gence is  keen  with  reference  to  the  facts 
of  their  immediate  environment;  but 
that  environment  is  so  monotonous,  the 
range  of  possible  experiences  is  so  small, 
that  no  matter  what  the  fiber  of  their 
minds  may  be  at  bottom,  the  exercise  is 
wanting  that  might  lead  to  a broad 
mental  development. 

There  was  a time  when  I used  to  think 
I knew  what  the  word  “savage”  meant. 
Since  then  I have  associated  with  people 
who  dress  in  skins,  who  live  largely  on 
raw  meat,  who  had  never  seen  white 
men  until  they  saw  me,  who  were  as 
strange  to  our  ideas  and  ways  as  any 
people  on  this  earth  can  be  to-day;  and 
the  net  result  is  that  the  word  “savage” 
has  quite  lost  its  meaning.  Like  the 
word  “squaw,”  or  “half-breed,”  the 
word  “savage”  is  reprehensible  because 
it  carries  a stigma  which  the  facts  do  not 
justify.  I should  prefer  to  describe  the 
peoples  ordinarily  referred  to  as  “sav- 
age” as  “child-like,”  because  the  word 
is  truthfully  descriptive  and  not  odious. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
describe  some  phases  of  the  religion  of 
one  of  the  child-like  peoples,  the  Eskimos. 
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To  begin  with,  the  Eskimos  are  very 
unclear  in  their  religious  thinking,  a fact 
which  does  not,  however,  differentiate 
them  abysmally  from  our  own  race. 
Skepticism  in  religious  matters  is  un- 
known. If  they  are  acquainted  with  my 
private  character  and  find  me  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life  reliable;  if  I 
don’t  tell  lies  concerning  the  number  or 
the  fatness  of  the  caribou  I have  killed, 
nor  about  the  distance  at  which  I shot 
them,  nor  the  difficulty  I had  in  stalking 
them,  they  will  believe  anything  I say 
about  any  subject.  They  will  assume  as 
unquestioningly  the  truth  of  any  meta- 
physical statement  I make  if  they  have 
once  learned  to  rely  on  the  statements  I 
make  regarding  the  thickness  of  the 
back-fat  of  the  bull  caribou  I shot  during 
the  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
told  them  there  were  ten  caribou  in  a 
band  I saw  and  they  later  on  discovered 
there  were  only  five,  they  would  be  dis- 
inclined to  believe  me  if  I told  them 
there  was  but  one  god.  The  reasoning 
would  simply  be  this:  He  did  not  tell  us 
the  truth  about  the  number  of  caribou, 
therefore  how  can  we  rely  on  the  truth 
of  his  statements  about  the  number  of 
the  gods? 

There  are  among  all  Eskimos  certain 
persons  whom  we  call  “shamans”  and 
they  call  “angatkut.”  These  persons 
hold  communion  with  the  spirits  and  are 
familiar  with  the  things  of  the  other 
world;  they  are  the  formulators  of  relig- 
ious opinion.  The  days  of  miracles  are 
not  yet  past  among  any  primitive  peo- 
ple, and  new  miracles  happen  on  the 
shores  of  the  polar  sea  daily,  but  more 
especially  in  the  dark  of  winter.  The 
miracles  usually  happen  at  the  behest  of 
the  shamans,  and  invariably  it  is  the 
shaman  who  tells  about  them;  but  while 
new  revelations  are  frequent,  they  are 
always  revelations  of  the  old  sort.  There 
is  little  originality  in  the  minds  of  primi- 
tive people;  their  experiences  are  uni- 
form, and  their  thoughts  are  uniform,  too. 
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The  most  fundamental  thing  in  Es- 
kimo religion  is  that  all  phenomena  are 
controlled  by  spirits  and  these  spirits  in 
turn  are  controlled  by  formulae,  or 
charms,  which  are  mainly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  medicine-men,  although  cer- 
tain simple  charms  may  be  owned  and 
used  by  any  one.  It  follows  from  this 
fundamental  conception  that  nothing 
like  prayer  or  worship  is  possible.  Sup- 
plication will  do  no  good,  for  why  should 
you  beg  anything  from  spirits  that  you 
can  command? 

All  spirits  can  be  controlled,  and  in 
fact  are  controlled,  by  charms;  but  cer- 
tain spirits  are  especially  at  the  service 
of  certain  men,  and  these  men  are  the 
shamans.  They  may  be  male  or  female, 
and  in  fact  some  of  the  greatest  shamans 
known  to  me  are  women. 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  religious 
thinking  of  the  Eskimo  is  unclear.  There 
seems  no  agreement,  and  in  fact  no  set- 
tled opinions,  on  the  subject  of  whether 
there  are  spirits,  of  the  class  susceptible 
of  becoming  familiar  spirits,  whicn  are 
not  already  in  the  service  of  some  sha- 
man. The  general  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  every  one  of  these  spirits  has  its 
master.  For  that  reason,  among  the 
Mackenzie  River  people,  at  least,  when  a 
oung  man  wants  to  become  a shaman 
e must,  in  one  way  or  another,  secure 
a spirit  from  some  one  who  is  already  a 
shaman,  or  else  secure  a spirit  that  has 
been  freed  by  the  death  of  a shaman. 

The  ordinary  Mackenzie  River  sha- 
man has  about  half  a dozen  familiar 
spirits,  any  of  which  will  do  his  bidding. 
When  engaged  in  some  such  thing  as  the 
finding  of  a hidden  article,  the  shaman 
will  summon  these  spirits,  one  after 
another,  and  send  them  out  separately 
in  search  of  the  lost  article.  Evidently, 
a man  may  be  able  to  get  along  fairly 
well  with  five  familiar  spirits,  though 
he  may  be  in  the  habit  of  employing  six, 
exactly  as  we  can  dispense  with  an  extra 
servant.  A shaman  may  be  old  and 
decrepit  or  for  some  other  reason  may 
be  what  we  should  call  “hard  up.”  This 
is  a propitious  occasion  for  some  ambi- 
tious young  man  to  obtain  a familiar 
spirit.  He  will  go  to  the  old  shaman 
and  some  such  conversation  as  this  will 
take  place: 

“Will  you  sell  me  one  of  your  keyu- 


kat?”  (that  being  the  Mackenzie  River 
name  for  a familiar  spirit). 

“Yes.  I don’t  see  why  I might  not.  I 
am  getting  to  be  an  old  man  now  and 
shall  not  need  their  services  much  longer; 
besides,  I have  had  my  eye  on  you  for  a 
long  time  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
for  my  successor.  I think  I might  let 
you  have  my  Polar  Bear  spirit.” 

“That  would  be  kind  of  you,  but  don’t 
you  think  you  could  spare  your  Tide 
Crack  spirit?” 

“Well,  no;  that  is  the  one  that  I in- 
tend to  keep  to  the  very  last.  It  has 
been  very  faithful  to  me  and  useful,  but 
if  you  don’t  like  the  Polar  Bear  spirit 
you  might  have  my  Indian  spirit.” 

And  so  the  bargaining  goes  on,  until 
finally  it  is  decided  that  the  young  man 
buys  the  Raven  spirit  for  an  umiak 
freshly  made  of  five  beluga  skins,  twenty 
summer-killed-deer  skins,  two  bags  of 
seal  oil,  a green  stone  labret,  and  things  of 
that  sort  without  end — giving  a new  boat, 
in  fact,  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  gear. 

The  young  man  now  goes  home,  and 
presently,  using  the  appropriate  formula 
iven  him  by  the  shaman,  he  summons 
is  familiar  spirit,  but  the  familiar  spirit 
refuses  to  appear.  The  young  man  then 
goes  back  to  the  old  shaman  and  says 
to  him:  “How  is  this?  The  spirit  which 
you  sold  me  has  not  come.”  And  the  old 
man  replies:  “Well,  I cannot  help  that; 
I transferred  him  to  you  in  good  faith, 
and  if  you  are  one  of  those  persons  with 
whom  spirits  refuse  to  associate,  that  is 
a thing  which  I cannot  help.  I did  my 
part  in  the  matter.” 

That  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the 
community.  The  shaman  has  trans- 
ferred the  spirit  in  good  faith  and  has 
kept  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  conse- 
quently keeps  the  boat  and  everything 
else  with  which  the  young  man  has  paid 
for  the  spirit.  Further,  when  it  becomes 
noised  about  that  this  young  man  is  the- 
sort  of  a man  with  whom  spirits  will 
not  associate,  he  loses  social  standing 
thereby,  for  it  becomes  evident  not  only 
that  he  will  never  become  a great  sha- 
man, but  also  that  he  is  lacking  in  those 
essential  personal  qualities  wThich  com- 
mend him  to  the  spirits,  and  which 
therefore  commend  him  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  also. 

In  our  hypothetical  case  we  have  sup- 
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posed  the  young  man  to  go  back  to  the 
shaman  to  complain  over  the  non-arrival 
of  the  spirit.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
only  once  or  twice  in  a generation  that 
such  a thing  takes  place.  When  he  has 
once  publicly  paid  for  the  spirit,  the 
young  man  has  everything  to  lose  by 
admitting  that  he  did  not  receive  it.  He 
cannot  get  back  what  he  paid  for  it;  he 
cannot  nave  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
sidered a shaman;  and  he  will  lose  social 
standing  through  the  publication  of  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  refuses  to  associate 
with  him.  As  a matter  of  practice,  there- 
fore, the  purchaser  will  pretend  that  he 
received  the  spirit  and  he  will  announce 
that  fact.  Some  time  later  sickness  oc- 
curs in  a family  or  a valuable  article  is 
lost.  The  young  man  is  appealed  to, 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  deception 
which  he  has  begun  by  pretending  to 
have  received  the  spirit,  he  goes  into  as 
good  an  imitation  of  a trance  as  he  can 
manage,  for  he  has  from  childhood  up 
watched  the  shamans  in  their  trances. 
If  he  succeeds  in  the  cure,  or  whatever 
the  object  of  the  seance  may  be,  his 
reputation  is  made;  and  if  he  does  not 
succeed  nothing  is  lost,  for  it  is  as  easy 
for  an  Eskimo  to  explain  the  failure  of  a 
shamanistic  performance  as  it  is  for  us 
to  explain  why  a prayer  is  not  answered. 
It  may  have  been  because  some  other 
more  powerful  shaman  was  working 
against  him,  or  it  may  have  been  for  any 
one  of  a thousand  reasons,  all  of  which 
are  satisfactory  and  sufficient  to  the 
Eskimo  mind. 

In  general,  among  the  Mackenzie  Es- 
kimos there  are  two  main  theories  of 
disease:  either  a man’s  soul  has  been 
stolen,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  are 
chills,  shivering,  and  a general  lassitude; 
or  a spirit  may  have  been  sent  by  an 
ill-disposed  shaman  into  another  person 
to  make  him  sick.  In  this  latter  case  the 
symptoms  will  be  anything  at  all,  and 
the  treatment  is  exorcism,  to  drive  out 
the  evil  spirit  that  has  taken  possession 
— or  not  really  an  evil  spirit,  for  accord- 
ing to  Eskimo  ideas  the  spirits  are 
neither  good  nor  evil  in  themselves,  but 
merely  perform  the  good  or  evil  bidding 
of  those  who  send  them. 

There  are  various  methods  of  exor- 
cism, usually  including  chanting,  drum- 
beating, conjuring  tricks,  ventriloquism, 


and  the  like,  on  the  part  of  the  shaman, 
and  the  observance  of  taboos  on  the  part 
of  the  sick  man  and  his  relatives,  and 
occasionally  on  the  part  of  an  entirely 
unrelated  person  arbitrarily  designated 
by  the  shaman.  A child  will  be  eventu- 
ally cured  if  its  mother  refrains  from 
changing  her  socks  as  long  as  the  illness 
lasts,  or  the  disease  will  be  aggravated 
if  the  sick  man’s  brother  should  eat  any 
portion  of  the  left  side  of  a caribou. 

The  procedure  in  the  case  of  a soul 
being  stolen  is  a simpler  one.  The  prob- 
lem is  merely  to  find  the  soul  and  restore 
it  to  the  sick  person,  and  all  the  shaman 
has  to  do  is  to  summon  his  familiar 
spirits  and  send  them  out  over  all  the 
earth  in  search  of  the  place  where  the 
soul  has  been  forcibly  confined.  Eventu- 
ally one  of  the  spirits  will  find  the  soul, 
unless  indeed  it  has  been  craftily  placed 
in  some  cavity  or  hole  the  mouth  of 
which  has  been  greased  with  seal  or 
whale  oil,  for  in  that  case  neither  will 
the  soul  be  able  to  pass  out  of  such  a 
confinement  nor  will  the  spirit  which  is 
searching  for  the  soul  be  able  to  enter  in 
order  to  find  it.  When  a shaman  steals 
a man’s  soul  and  wants  to  be  sure  that 
no  other  shaman  shall  be  able  to  recover 
it  for  him,  the  favorite  hiding-place  is 
one  of  the  foramina  of  the  lower  maxil- 
lary bone  of  the  bow-head  whale. 

Most  travelers  who  have  visited  the 
arctic  lands  have  commented  upon  the 
fact  that  Eskimo  children  are  never  pun- 
ished, or,  in  fact,  forbidden  anything. 
The  explanations  offered  have  been  vari- 
ous, and  usually  such  offhand  ones  as 
the  “common  sense”  of  the  observer  has 
suggested  to  him.  In  dealing  with  primi- 
tive people,  however,  “common  sense” 
is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing.  It  is 
a frail  reed  indeed  to  rely  upon,  for 
scarcely  anything  that  the  primitive  man 
does  is  done  without  a religious  motive, 
and  we  in  these  later  days  are  so  prone 
to  neglect  the  religious  aspect  of  things 
that  the  chances  are  necessarily  small  of 
the  right  reason  being  divined.  We 
count  it  as  one  of  the  chief  triumphs  of 
the  four-year  expedition  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  to  the  Es- 
kimos that  we  discovered  why  it  is  that 
children  are  not  punished — for  such  im- 
material things  is  the  money  of  scientific 
institutions  expended  1 
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One  family  of  Eskimos  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  expedition  for  its  whole  four 
years,  and  I had  known  them  also  on  a 
previous  expedition.  This  family  con- 
sists of  the  man  Ilavinirk,  his  wife  Ma- 
mayak,  and  their  daughter  Noashak. 
When  I first  knew  Noashak  I formed  the 
opinion  that  she  was  the  worst  child  I 
had  ever  known,  and  I retained  that 
opinion  for  over  six  years,  or  until  she 
was  a young  woman  of  perhaps  twelve 
years.  (Some  Eskimo  girls  are  fully  de- 
veloped at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.) 
In  spite  of  her  badness  Noashak  was 
never  punished. 

The  two  stock  explanations  of  why 
Eskimos  do  not  punish  their  children 
are:  first,  that  the  children  themselves 
are  so  good  that  they  do  not  need  to  be 
punished  (but  that  scarcely  applied  to 
Noashak’s  case),  or  that  the  Eskimos  are 
so  fond  of  their  children  that  they  cannot 
bear  to  punish  them,  which  is  not  true, 
either,  for  they  show  in  many  ways  that 
they  are  no  fonder  of  their  children  than 
we  are. 

During  the  entire  time  that  Noashak’s 
family  was  with  us  she  was  the  undis- 
puted ruler  of  our  establishment.  My 
plan  of  work  was  such  that  I could  not 
get  along  without  the  help  of  Eskimos, 
and  I had  continually  before  me  the 
choice  of  doing  as  Noashak  wanted  or 
else  losing  the  services  of  her  parents. 
They  were  both  excellent  people,  of 
whom  I was  personally  very  fond,  and 
they  were  more  useful  to  me  than  any 
one  else  whom  I could  hope  to  secure  in 
their  places;  besides,  most  Eskimo  fami- 
lies have  children,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
family  of  which  Noashak  was  head  would 
only  have  compelled  me  to  engage  some 
other  family  of  which  some  other  child 
was  master.  True,  I was  allowed  to 
decide  upon  the  broad  policy  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  any  little  details  were  liable 
to  change  without  notice  at  Noashak’s 
option. 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  the  sun 
in  December,  1909,  that  this  family  and 
I were  traveling  up  Horton  River.  We 
had  been  several  days  without  any- 
thing to  eat  except  seal-oil;  our  dogs 
were  tired  and  weak  from  hunger  and 
had  ceased  pulling.  Ilavinirk  and  I were 
harnessed  to  the  sled  on  either  side, 
breaking  our  backs  to  pull  it  forward, 


and  Mamayak  was  walking  ahead 
breaking  trail  for  the  sled.  Noashak, 
then  a fat  and  sturdy  girl  of  eight,  was  on 
top  of  the  load,  which  was  heavy  enough 
in  all  conscience  without  her.  Whenever 
we  stopped  to  rest  she  would  immedi- 
ately jump  off  the  sled,  run  up  some  cut 
bank  and  slide  down  it,  run  up  again  and 
slide  down  again,  and  so  on  as  long  as  we 
stayed.  The  moment  we  started  she 
would  jump  on  the  load  and  ride. 

One  day  when  her  father  and  I were 
more  tired  than  usual  and  getting  weaker 
from  long  fasting,  I asked  Ilavinirk 
whether  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  Noashak  got  off  and  walked 
a little  (we  had,  by  the  way,  saved  food 
for  Noashak  so  that  she  had  something 
to  eat  when  the  rest  of  us  did  not).  He 
put  the  matter  to  her,  telling  her  that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  walking  would 
really  do  her  good ; he  told  her  how  tired 
he  and  I were  getting,  and  wanted  to 
know  if  his  dear  daughter  was  not  willing 
to  walk  now  and  then  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  travel  a little  farther  each  day  and  to 
reach  our  destination,  where  plenty  of 
food  waited  for  us,  that  much  sooner. 
But  she  said  she  did  not  feel  like  walk- 
ing, and  that  ended  the  discussion. 

Later  on  when  we  stopped  to  rest 
again  and  Noashak  started  her  old  tac- 
tics of  running  up  hill  and  sliding  down, 
I again  suggested  to  her  father  that  she 
might  rest  while  we  rested  and  then  she 
would  no  doubt  feel  like  walking  when 
we  started  traveling  again.  He  put  the 
case  to  her  as  before.  Evidently  his 
sympathies  were  on  my  side  and  he  was 
as  anxious  to  have  her  walk  as  I was, 
but  her  curt  decision  that  she  would 
rather  slide  down  hill  than  walk  beside 
the  sled  settled  the  matter. 

I am  unable  to  remember  now  whether 
I had  any  theory  by  which  I explained  to 
myself  why  it  was  that  Noashak  was 
never  forbidden  anything  and  never 
punished,  but  I know  now  that  if  I had 
a theory  it  must  have  been  a wrong  one. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I do  not  think  I had 
one.  I am  afraid  I took  Noashak  for 
granted,  as  a sort  of  necessary  evil,  like 
mosquitoes.  It  was  only  in  February 
or  March,  1912,  that  I got  the  key  to  the 
situation,  and  I found  it  then  to  involve 
also  that  most  interesting  question  of 
how  it  is  that  Eskimos  get  their  names. 
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I had  noticed  ever  since  I knew  them 
that  Mamayak  in  speaking  to  Noa- 
shak  always  addressed  her  as  “mother.” 
When  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  it  was  of 
course  a bit  curious  that  a woman  of 
twenty-five  should  address  a girl  of  eight 
as  “mother.”  I suppose,  if  I thought 
about  the  matter  at  all,  I must  have  put 
this  practice  of  theirs  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  that  which  we  find  among  our 
own  people,  where  we  often  hear  a man 
addressing  his  wife  as  “ mother.” 

One  day  another  Eskimo  family  came 
to  visit  us,  and  strangely  enough  the 
woman  of  the  family  also  spoke  to 
Noashak  and  called  her  “ mother.”  Then 
my  curiosity  was  finally  aroused,  and  I 
asked:  “Why  do  you  two  grown  women 
call  this  child  your  mother?”  Their 
answer  was:  “Simply  because  she  is  our 
mother,”  an  answer  which  was  for  the 
moment  more  incomprehensible  to  me 
than  the  original  problem.  I saw,  how- 
ever, that  I was  on  the  track  of  some- 
thing interesting,  and  both  women  were 
in  a communicative  mood,  so  it  was  not 
long  until  my  questions  brought  out  the 
facts,  which  (pieced  together  with  what 
I already  knew)  make  the  following  co- 
herent explanation,  which  shows  not 
only  why  these  women  called  Noashak 
‘‘mother,”  but  also  why  it  was  that 
she  must  never  under  any  circumstances 
be  forbidden  anything  or  punished. 

When  a Mackenzie  Eskimo  dies  the 
body  is  taken  out,  the  same  day  that  the 
death  occurs,  to  the  top  of  some  neighbor- 
ing hill  and  covered  with  a pile  of  drift- 
logs,  but  the  soul  ( nappan ) remains  in 
the  house  where  the  death  occurred  for 
four  days  if  it  is  a man,  and  for  five  days 
if  it  is  a woman.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
a ceremony  is  performed  by  means  of 
which  the  spirit  is  induced  to  leave  the 
house  and  to  go  up  to  the  grave,  where 
it  remains  with  the  body,  waiting  for  the 
next  child  in  the  community  to  be  bom. 

When  a child  is  bom  it  comes  into  the 
world  with  a soul  of  its  own  {nappan), 
but  this  soul  is  as  inexperienced,  foolish, 
and  feeble  as  a child  is  and  looks.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  child  needs  a 
more  experienced  and  wiser  soul  than  its 
own  to  do  the  thinking  for  it  and  take 
care  of  it.  Accordingly  the  mother,  as 
soon  as  she  can  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  pronounces  a magic  formula  to 


summon  from  the  grave  the  waiting  soul 
of  the  dead  to  become  the  guardian  soul 
of  the  new-born  child,  or  its  atka,  as  they 
express  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  dead  person 
was  a wise  old  man  by  the  name  of 
John.  The  mother  then  pronounces  the 
formula  which  may  be  roughly  trans- 
lated as  follows:  “Soul  of  John,  come 
here,  come  here;  be  my  child’s  guardian! 
Soul  of  John,  come  here,  come  here;  be 
my  child’s  guardian!”  (Most  magic 
formulae  among  the  Eskimos  must  be 
repeated  twice.) 

When  the  soul  of  John,  waiting  at  the 
grave,  hears  the  summons  of  the  mother, 
it  comes  and  enters  the  child.  From 
that  time  on  it  becomes  the  business  of 
this  acquired  soul  not  only  to  do  the 
thinking  for  the  child,  but  to  help  in 
every  way  to  keep  it  strong  and  healthy; 
to  assist  it  in  learning  to  walk,  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  bow-legged,  to  assist 
it  in  teething,  and  in  every  way  to  look 
after  its  welfare,  things  that  the  child’s 
own  soul  with  which  it  was  bom  could 
not  possibly  do  for  the  child,  on  account 
of  its  weakness  and  inexperience. 

The  spirit  of  John  not  only  teaches 
the  child  to  talk,  but  after  the  child 
learns  to  talk  it  is  really  the  soul  of  John 
which  talks  to  you  and  not  the  inborn 
soul  of  the  child.  The  child,  therefore, 
speaks  with  all  the  acquired  wisdom 
which  John  accumulated  in  his  long 
lifetime,  plus  the  higher  wisdom  which 
only  comes  after  death.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  child  is  the  wisest  person 
in  the  family  or  in  the  community,  and 
its  opinions  should  be  listened  to  accord- 
ingly. What  it  says  and  does  may  seem 
foolish  to  you,  but  that  is  mere  seeming, 
and  in  reality  the  child  is  wise  beyond 
your  comprehension. 

The  fact  that  the  child  possesses  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  dead  John  is  never 
forgotten  by  its  parents.  If  it  cries  for 
a knife  or  a pair  of  scissors,  it  is  not  a 
foolish  child  that  wants  the  knife,  but 
the  soul  of  the  wise  old  man  John  that 
wants  it,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous 
of  a young  mother  to  suppose  she  knows 
better  than  John  what  is  good  for  the 
child,  and  so  she  gives  it  the  knife.  But 
if  she  refused  the  knife  (and  this  is  the 
main  point)  she  would  not  only  be  pre- 
ferring her  own  foolishness  to  the  wisdom 
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of  John,  but  also  she  would  thereby  give 
offense  to  the  spirit  of  John,  and  in  his 
anger  John  would  abandon  the  child. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  his  protection 
the  child  would  become  the  prey  to 
disease  and  would  probably  die,  and  if 
it  did  not  die  it  would  become  stupid  or 
hump-backed  or  otherwise  deformed  or 
unfortunate.  John  must,  therefore,  be 
propitiated  at  every  cost,  and  to  deliber- 
ately offend  him  would  be  in  fact  equiva- 
lent to  desiring  the  child’s  misfortune  or 
death  and  would  be  so  construed  by  the 
community,  so  that  a man  is  restrained 
from  forbidding  his  child  or  punishing 
it,  not  only  by  his  own  interest  in  the 
child’s  welfare,  but  also  by  the  fear  of 

fmblic  opinion;  because  if  he  began  to 
orbid  his  child  or  to  punish  it  he  would 
at  once  become  known  to  the  community 
as  a cruel  and  inhuman  father,  careless 
of  the  welfare  of  his  child. 

We  can  see  here  how  much  there  is  in 
the  point  of  view.  On  the  basis  of  this 
explanation  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
a man,  tired  and  hungry  and  at  the 
limit  of  his  strength,  would  still  haul  his 
daughter  on  top  of  the  sled  load  rather 
than  compel  her  to  get  off  and  walk,  for 
to  compel  her  to  do  so  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  desiring  to  bring  upon  her 
serious  misfortune,  if  not  death,  through 
giving  offense  to  her  guardian  spirit. 

Among  the  Mackenzie  River  Eskimos, 
if  you  see  a man  who  is  bow-legged  or 
hump-backed,  or  whose  ears  are  big,  and 
if  you  ask  any  one  why  he  is  bow-legged 
or  hump-backed,  the  answer  will  usually 
be:  “It  is  because  his  parents  forbade 
him  things  when  he  was  young  and 
offended  his  guardian  spirit.” 

As  the  child  grows  up,  the  soul  with 
which  he  was  bom  (the  nappan ) gradu- 
ally develops  in  strength,  experience,  and 
wisdom,  so  that  after  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  it  is  fairly  competent  to 
look  after  the  child  and  begins  to  do  so; 
at  that  age  it  therefore  becomes  of  less 
vital  moment  to  please  the  guardian 
spirit  ( atka),  and  accordingly  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  begin  forbidding  children  and 
punishing  them  when  they  come  to  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years.  People 
say  about  them  then:  “I  think  the  nap- 
an  is  competent  now  to  take  care  of 
im  and  it  will  be  safe  to  begin  teaching 
him  things.” 


In  the  case  of  Noashak  the  transition 

!>eriod  arrived  in  February,  1912.  For 
bur  or  five  months  before  that  it  had 
been  known  to  her  parents  and  to  all  of 
us  that  she  was  beginning  to  chew  to- 
bacco. She  used  to  steal  it  wherever  she 
could  find  it.  Her  parents  and  I moral- 
ized with  her  on  the  subject;  we  told 
her  that  the  white  people  were  now 
increasing  in  number  in  the  community, 
that  white  men  did  not  approve  of  girls 
chewing  tobacco,  and  that  she  would  be 
looked  down  upon  for  doing  it.  But  she 
said  she  did  not  care  what  white  men 
thought  of  her.  The  matter  gave  her 
parents  a good  deal  of  concern;  they 
tried  in  every  way  to  hide  the  tobacco 
so  that  she  could  not  find  it;  but  she 
was  ingenious,  and  considered  it  a per- 
sonal triumph  whenever  she  was  able  to 
assist  any  one  toward  the  apparently 
accidental  discovery  of  tobacco  stains  on 
her  lips,  for  that  was  an  evidence  that 
she  had  outwitted  her  parents  again. 

One  day  her  parents  discussed  the 
matter  with  me,  saying  that  I under- 
stood their  point  of  view  and  that  they 
therefore  wanted  my  advice.  I refrained 
from  interfering  much,  however.  They 
eventually  decided  that  Noashak’s  nap- 
pan  was  now  approximately  fully  devel- 
oped (Noashak  was  as  big  as  her  mother 
already)  and  so  they  thought  they  would 
try  punishing  her.  The  next  time  that 
she  was  caught  chewing  tobacco  her 
father  gave  her  another  lengthy  talk, 
urging  her  to  stop  the  practice,  but  she 
only  laughed  at  him,  upon  which  he 
slapped  her.  To  be  struck  was  an  un- 
dreamed-of thing  in  her  philosophy.  At 
first  she  was  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment, and  then  she  started  crying  with 
rage,  and  kept  on  crying  all  day,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  seemed  to  have  thought 
the  matter  over  carefully  and  to  have 
realized  that  she  was  no  longer  ruler  of 
the  family.  She  accordingly  stopped 
chewing. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  spirit  of  John  that  does 
the  thinking  and  talking  for  the  child 
is  that  the  child  is  addressed  as  a rela- 
tive by  all  the  relatives  of  John  (for  it  is 
indeed  to  John  that  they  are  talking). 
If  John  was  my  father  and  your  uncle, 
then  I speak  to  the  child  as  father  and 
you  speak  to  it  as  uncle,  irrespective  of 
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the  child’s  age  or  sex.  There  was,  for 
instance,  a couple  I knew  who  had  for 
a child  a boy  of  seven  years,  whose 
father  called  him  stepmother  and  whose 
mother  called  him  aunt,  for  those  were 
their  respective  relationships  to  the 
woman  wnose  soul  was  the  boy’s  guar- 
dian, or  atka. 

As  Eskimo  communities  are  small  and 
the  people  are  necessarily  usually  related 
in  one  way  or  another,  it  is  common  to 
find  a child  addressed  as  a relative  by 
■every  person  in  the  village.  It  is  one  of 
the  child’s  earliest  tasks  to  learn  to 
recognize  all  these  people  and  to  address 
them  by  the  proper  terms  of  relation- 
ship, dealing  with  them  in  this  matter 
entirely  with  reference  to  their  relation 
to  his  guardian  spirit. 

Still,  as  in  other  matters,  the  thinking 
of  the  Eskimo  is  unclear  here,  and  there 
is  no  absolute  mutual  exclusion  of  the 
two  relationships — the  child’s  relation- 
ship as  we  see  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relationship  to  the  guardian  spirit,  on  the 
other,  so  that  in  speaking  to  you  a man 
will  say,  “This  is  my  daughter,”  al- 
though in  speaking  to  her  he  may  call 
her  “nephew.”  He  may  also  call  her 
“daughter”  and  “nephew”  alternately. 
A boy  may  therefore  find  himself  in  the 
position  of  being  at  once  his  father’s  son 
and  his  father’s  mother,  which  relation- 
ship he  will  of  course  find  perfectly  nat- 
ural, being  the  one  he  has  been  brought 
up  to  recognize. 

The  fact  that  children  address  all  the 
■other  people  of  a village  by  terms  of  rela- 
tionship has  often  been  noted  and  has 
usually  been  explained  in  a “common- 
sense”  way  by  saying  that  Eskimo  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  be  respectful  to  their 
■elders  and  that  as  a sign  of  this  respect 
they  are  instructed  to  address  them  by 
terms  of  relationship.  This  explanation 
is  an  eminently  reasonable  one  to  our 
minds,  but  does  not  happen  to  be  true  to 
the  facts. 

A person  may  continue  through  his 
entire  lifetime  to  address  certain  indi- 
viduals by  the  terms  of  relationship  re- 
quired by  their  position  with  regard  to 
his  guardian  spirit,  but  as  a usual  thing 
the  older  a man  gets  the  more  this  wears 
off  and  the  more  the  real  blood  relation- 
ship begins  to  come  forward. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that 


every  man  has  two  souls,  the  one  with 
which  he  was  born  and  the  one  he 
acquired  immediately  after  birth.  He 
may,  in  fact,  have  more  souls  than  that. 
If  three  people,  or  thirteen,  have  just 
died  before  the  child  was  bom,  then  he 
gets  three  guardian  spirits,  or  thirteen, 
according  to  the  circumstances.  But 
when  he  dies  it  is  none  of  these  acquired 
souls,  but  the  soul  that  he  was  bom  with, 
which  in  its  turn  remains  for  four  or 
five  days  in  the  house  after  death, 
is  then  ceremonially  driven  out  to  the 
grave,  and  which  waits  there  until  it  is 
summoned  to  become  the  second  soul  of 
a new-born  child.  No  one  knows  what 
becomes  of  the  guardian  soul  after  the 
death  of  the  persons  whose  guardians 
they  have  been.  I have  repeatedly  asked 
about  it,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  ever 
heard  the  matter  discussed  and  no  one 
seemed  to  think  the  question  was  of 
great  importance. 

This  answers,  then,  the  commonly 
asked  questions:  “What  is  the  Eskimo’s 
idea  of  a future  life?”  “What  has  he 
that  corresponds  to  heaven  and  hell?” 
He  has  nothing  which  corresponds  to 
either  heaven  or  hell.  For  four  or  five 
days  after  death  the  spirit  remains  in  the 
house  where  the  death  occurred;  from 
then  on  it  remains  by  the  grave  until  it 
is  summoned  to  enter  a new-born  child, 
and  from  that  time  on  until  the  death 
of  the  child  the  soul  remains  with  it, 
unless  it  has  been  compelled  to  abandon 
it  earlier,  as  would  happen  if  the  child 
were  habitually  punished.  It  is  not 
known  to  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  what 
would  happen  to  a soul  in  case  it  aban- 
doned the  person  it  was  guarding.  (As 
the  guardian  spirit  is  the  atka  of  the 
child,  so  the  child  is  the  saunirk  of 
the  guardian  spirit.) 

It  happens  sometimes  that  between 
the  occurrence  of  one  death  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  next,  several  children 
are  bom.  Each  of  them  can  and  does 
receive  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  as  his 
guardian.  This  is  another  case  of  the 
Eskimo’s  uncleamess  of  thinking,  for 
they  seem  to  look  upon  each  child  as 
being  the  abode  of  the  soul  of  the  dead. 
How  a single  soul  ot  a single  man  can, 
after  his  death,  become  three  souls  or 
thirteen,  inhabiting  simultaneously  three 
children,  or  thirteen  children,  is  a meta- 
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physical  question  in  Eskimo  theology. 
They  cannot  explain  the  fact,  but  they 
know  it  is  so,  which,  after  all,  allies  their 
metaphysics  to  those  of  other  and  more 
highly  developed  races. 

The  fact  that  most  things  have  a relig- 
ious or  supernatural  explanation  implies 
that  few  things  have  natural  ones.  The 
miracles  of  the  Eskimos  are  like  ours 
in  being  of  supernatural  origin,  but  they 
differ  from  ours  in  being  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  would  surprise 
most  of  us  to  see  miracles  happening  all 
around  us.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Eskimos. 
They  expect  them  continually,  and  when 
any  one  tells  of  having  seen  or  heard  of 
a miraculous  thing  there  is  only  un- 
questioning belief,  for  it  is  but  the  narra- 
tion of  an  expected  occurrence  and  an 
ordinary  one. 

Apparently  miracles  may  happen  at 
the  instigation  of  uncontrolled  spirits, 
but  certainly  over  ninety  per  cent,  of 
them  are  directly  ascribed  to  the  activi- 
ties of  a spirit  controlled  by  some  sha- 
man. 

The  list  of  the  different  kinds  and 
characteristics  of  miracles  would  be  too 
long  to  recite.  We  shall  describe  merely 
what,  among  Mackenzie  River  Eskimos 
at  least,  is  the  commonest  of  all  miracles, 
the  best  understood  and  most  univer- 
sally vouched  for — the  spirit  flight  in 
which  the  actual  body  of  the  shaman 
flies  to  some  distant  place,  sometimes  to 
a neighboring  village,  often  to  a far 
country,  and  most  frequent  of  all,  to  the 
sun,  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  There  is  also  another  kind  of  spirit 
flight  in  which  the  body  remains  in  its 
place  and  the  soul  alone  goes  abroad. 
These  two  sorts  of  spirit  flights  differ 
essentially  in  this:  that  while  the  first 
must  be  performed  in  darkness,  the 
second  can  be  managed  in  daylight. 

The  bodily  shamanistic  flight  takes 
place  usually  at  night  in  winter  and  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon.  The  event  is 
announced  beforehand,  and  all  those  who 
desire  to  be  present  gather  in  the  club- 
house or  the  largest  available  private 
residence.  As  is  always  the  case  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  houses,  there  is  one 
window  at  the  peak  of  the  “ cottage  ”- 
shaped  roof,  and  directly  under  this, 
near  the  center  of  the  floor,  sits  the  sha- 
man, usually  wearing  no  clothes  except 


knee-breeches,  although  he  may  be  fully 
dressed.  Two  or  three  men  who  are 
skilled  in  the  manipulation  of  ropes  take 
a long  thong  and  tie  and  truss  the  sha- 
man until,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  move.  Usually  one 
feature  of  the  tying  is  that  a bight  of  the 
rope  is  passed  under  his  knees  and  over 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  the  rope  drawn 
tight  until  his  chin  rests  between  his 
knees.  When  the  tying  is  done  there  is 
always  left  over  a loose  rope-end  about 
three  inches  long,  to  which  is  attached  a 
stone  or  other  heavy  object  such  as  a 
hammer  or  an  ax-blade.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  performance  the  window 
has  been  covered  with  a thick  skin  or 
blanket.  All  the  people  take  their  seats 
in  a circle  about  the  shaman  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  center  of  the  house, 
leaving  him  in  an  unoccupied  circle  of 
perhaps  ten  feet  diameter.  The  lights 
are  put  out  and  the  house  is  so  dark 
that  one  can  see  absolutely  nothing. 
Nevertheless  every  one  leans  forward 
and  closes  his  eyes  tightly.  If  there 
are  any  children  present  an  older  person 
sits  behind  each  child  and  holds  his  hands 
over  the  child’s  eyes. 

The  moment  after  the  light  goes  out 
the  shaman  begins  to  chant  a magic 
song.  Presently  he  says:  “I  do  not  feel 
so  heavy  now  as  I usually  do.  Somehow 
it  seems  as  if  I were  not  sitting  very 
heavily  upon  the  floor.  Now  I am  be- 
coming as  light  as  a feather.  Now  I am 
beginning  to  want  to  rise  like  a dry  stick 
in  water.  All  these  things  he  says  in  a 
low  and  indefinite  tone  of  voice,  speaking 
well  in  his  throat  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  just  how  far  away  he  is,  but 
of  course  so  far  every  one  knows  exactly 
where  he  is,  for  he  remains  (by  his  own 
account)  in  the  center  of  the  circle  where 
he  was  when  the  lights  were  put  out. 

The  next  stage  of  the  performance  is 
that  the  shaman,  still  speaking  in  the 
manner  of  a ventriloquist,  says:  “Now 
I am  beginning  to  rise;  now  I am  going 
to  fly  in  circles  slowly  just  above  the 
floor;  now  I am  flying  fast;  now  I am 
flying  faster.”  Presently  the  people 
begin  to  hear  a whizzing  noise.  This  is 
the  stone  or  ax  which  was  attached  to 
the  loose  rope-end.  The  shaman  is  now 
flying  in  circles  so  fast  that  the  centrifu- 
gal force  makes  the  hammer  on  the  rope- 
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end  produce  a whizzing  noise.  If  any 
one  were  to  open  his  eyes,  even  a little, 
to  try  to  see  what  was  going  on,  the 
hammer  would  strike  him  on  the  head, 
killing  him  instantly.  Consequently,  the 
louder  the  whizzing  noise  the  more 
tightly  is  every  eye  squeezed  shut,  and 
the  more  firmly  are  the  hands  of  the 
parents  held  over  the  eyes  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

While  the  hammer  still  continues  the 
whizzing  noise,  the  voice  of  the  shaman 
is  heard  to  say:  “Now  I am  rising  above 
your  heads;  now  I am  getting  near  the 
roof;  now  I am  about  to  pass  out 
through  the  window.”  Then  the  voice 
grows  actually  fainter  and  fainter  as  the 
shaman  rises  toward  the  roof  and  flies 
out  through  the  window,  and  finally  the 
whizzing  noise  dies  away  in  the  distance. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  the  audience 
sits  in  absolute  silence  with  eyes  shut, 
and  then  is  heard  again  the  shaman’s 
voice:  “Now  I am  coming  in  through 
the  window;  now  I am  settling  down; 
now  I am  down  on  the  floor;  now  you 
may  open  your  eyes  and  light  the 
lamps.”  The  lamps  are  lighted,  and,  lol 
there  sits  the  shaman  exactly  where  he 
was  when  the  lights  were  put  out  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before. 

Some  one  now  unties  the  shaman  and 
he  relates  to  an  attentive  audience  his 
adventures  on  the  spirit  flight.  He  went 
to  the  moon  and  approached  the  house 
of  the  man  in  the  moon.  He  did  not 
dare  to  enter,  but  waited  outside  until 
the  man  in  the  moon’s  wife  came  out, 
saw  him,  and  invited  him  in.  Shortly 
after,  the  man  in  the  moon  himself  came 
home  from  a caribou-hunt,  bringing  with 
him  a back-load  of  meat  and  a number 
of  marrow-bones.  A meal  was  prepared 
of  caribou  meat,  and  after  that  the  three 
of  them  cracked  marrow-bones  until  the 
broken  bones  lay  in  a large  heap  on  the 
floor.  The  man  in  the  moon  said  that 
last  year  the  caribou-hunt  had  not  been 
very  good  in  the  moon,  but  this  year  it 
was  much  better;  the  caribou  in  the 
moon  this  year  were  fatter  than  usual, 
which  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  summer  had  been  cool  and  there  had 
not  been  very  many  mosquitoes.  The 
man  in  the  moon’s  wife  also  joined  in  the 
conversation,  saying  that  they  had  al- 
ready secured  an  abundance  of  skins  for 
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clothing  for  the  coming  winter,  and  that 
as  for  sinew  with  which  to  sew,  they  had 
enough  already  for  two  years.  She  in- 
quired for  the  shaman’s  wife,  whether 
his  little  boy  had  begun  yet  to  kill  ptar- 
migan, whether  the  people  in  the  sha- 
man’s village  carefully  kept  all  the 
taboos,  and  who  it  was  that  had  broken 
some,  for  she  knew  from  the  vapor  rising 
from  the  village  that  something  was 
amiss. 

The  shaman  had  answered  her  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  re- 
gretted that  a certain  young  woman  had 
been  very  careless  in  sewing  caribou 
skin  soon  after  the  killing  of  white 
whales,  and  various  other  things  of  this 
sort  tbe  shaman  was  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  tell,  for  he  was  a truthful  man 
and  must  speak  out,  although  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and 
would  gladly  have  been  able  to  conceal 
the  facts  from  the  moon  people. 

Time  is  not  measured  the  same  way 
in  the  moon  as  upon  earth,  the  shaman 
tells,  and  really  he  had  been  in  the  moon 
a long  time,  although  on  earth  it  seemed 
but  a short  while  that  he  was  away. 
He  had  lingered,  feasted,  and  talked,  but 
finally  his  visit  was  at  an  end  and  he 
started  off,  promising  the  man  in  the 
moon  to  visit  him  again  next  year. 

When  the  shaman’s  narrative  is  over 
a general  discussion  takes  place,  in  which 
both  men  and  women  join,  and  finally 
when  the  crowd  gets  tired  and  sleepy 
thejr  disperse  to  their  own  homes. 

This  that  we  have  described  is  not  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  miracles,  but 
merely  the  commonest  one  and  the  best 
attested.  Some  miracles,  such  as  the 
walking  on  water,  are  of  rare  occurrence 
and  only  a few  people  have  seen  them. 
Raising  people  from  the  dead  is  also  a 
seldom  thing.  But  every  man  and 
woman  you  meet  can  attest  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  spirit  flight,  for  they  have  all 
been  present  when  it  was  done.  Besides 
that,  such  things  are  a matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  among  the  people.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  convince  an  English- 
man that  balloon  flights  have  never  been 
taken  in  the  British  Isles  as  attempt  to 
ersuade  an  Eskimo  that  spirit  flights 
ave  never  occurred  in  the  Mackenzie 
Delta. 

One  day  when  I was  explaining  to  my 
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Eskimo  that  there  were  mountain's  on 
the  moon,  and  was  going  into  cietvils  of 
the  moon’s  physical  characteristics,  the 
account  I gave  did  not  <x>in.cide  wirh 
the  opinion  held  by  my  Eskimo  listeners, 
and  they  asked  me:  how  l knew  these 
things  were  so.  1 explained  that  we  had 
telescopes  as  long  as  the  masts  pf  ships 
and  that  through  them  we  could  see 
the  thing*  on  the  moon's  surface.  ‘ But 
hat!  any  white  mt  r.  ever  beet)  to  the 
miiqnr”  I was  asked,  arid  when  1 replied 
that  no  one  over  had,  they  said  that 
while  they  did  not  have  any  telescopes 
as  long  as  ship's  maStsv  yet  tfefy  did  have 
men.  and  truthful  men,  too,  that  had 
been  to  the  moon,  walked  abppt  there 
and  seen  everything,  and  they  had  come 
back  and  told  them  about  it,  With  all 
deference  to  the  ingenuity  of  White  men, 
fh<  v thought  that  under  the.  circum- 
stances the  Eskirnos  ought  tO/heyhcctet: 
informed  than  the  white  men  as  to  the 
facts  regarding  the  moon. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  these  that 
we  have  described  are  extraordinary  and 
untenable  views,  and  tha*  ifeiMjght  t«>  sat 
an  easy  thing  to  undeceive  the  men  «'ho 
hold  them,  but  if  '.tried,  to 

change  the  religious  yifcws  of  one  of  yr/ur 
own  countrymen  sc*  »$.  to  make  them 
coincide  'with  yours,  yyui  will  ,'ltttpxy  'that; 
the  knowledge  that  comes  through  faith 
is  not  an  easy  thing  tt?  sliake;'airid  tf  you 
want  ro  spp.ri.-u:, re  such  an  attitude  of 
mind  as  that  of  the  Eskimos  arid  can nor 
find  an  analogy  among  your  own  neigh- 


bors, EwoUld  recommend  the  reading  of 
Mark  T'waio’s  A Connfciicut  Yankee  at 


king  Arthur  s Court,  It  is  one  of  the 
rematkabh:  things  about  Mark  Twain 
that:  he  wndcrSOxid  : the  minds  of  the 
intHlecthuHy  ptiniitive  jiS  few  others 
have  dime—tvet?  of  chose  who  have 
made  % study  of  such  th«U£&.  Mark 
T w a in’s  Enghshmen  of  King  Arthur’s 
time  think  such  thoughts  as  I have  found 
the  Eskimos  thinking  in  put  own  genera- 
tion, and  justify  them  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Eskimos  justify  theirs.  If  you 
were  to  cry  ro  displace  from  rhe  minds 
of  dtp  Eskimo#  &uch  beliefs  ns  we  have 
described,  you  would  find  (as  X have 
found  upon  occasion)  that  yetu  would 
succeed  no  better  than  did  Mark  Twain’s 
Yankee  in  his  crusade  against  Merlin. 
Butdf  you  concern  yourk-if,  not  wtth  Hte 
umcaching  of  old  beliefs  but  wirh  the 
teaching  (if  new  Opes,  you-  will  httdEan 
easy  path  before  you.  The  Eskimos 
already  believe  many  mutually  eonrrjv- 
dietary  things,  ahd  they  will  continue 
believing  them  while  they  gladly  accept: 
and  devoutly  bdieve  eyeryyhiog  ys?u 
tysih  them,  They  will  (as  the  (-’hristian- 
izt-d  arctic  Eskimos  are  in  fact  doing) 
continue  believing ■ all  they  used  to  $m£ 
Tie ve,  and  will  believe  all  the  new  things' 
ott  top  of  that. 

The  belief  in  the  spirit  flight  is  as 
strong  at  Point  CartoYr  after  more  titan 
tin  years  of  Christianicy  as  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  was  To  England  after  more 
than  ten  centuries  of  Christianity. 
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The  Light  Within 

BY  EUGENE  A.  CLANCY 


McFANE  came 
out  of  the  Milltown 
"T^v  night-school  and  dodged 
lila  1 | ^6  along  the  unfrequented 

/T*  * — ■'  streets  on  his  way  home. 

The  unobtrusive  man- 
ner  was  assumed,  for 
the  boy  was  scarcely  more  than  seven- 
teen; he  radiated  the  joy  of  living, 
and  the  light  of  hope  shone  in  his 
eyes.  But  tne  night-school  was  not  pop- 
ular in  Milltown,  especially  among  the 


workers.  For  the  son  of  a foundryman 
to  reach  the  age  of  seventeen  and  not 
work,  and  to  go  to  night-school  into  the 
bargain,  was  to  fly  in  the  face  of  cus- 
tom. There  were  some  knots  of  youths 
about  his  own  age  gathered  on  comers 
which  he  could  not  avoid,  and  these  sent 


plenty  of  curses  and  jeers  after  him,  not 
without  hints  of  physical  violence.  He 
made  no  attempt  at  retaliation;  though 
the  fact  that  he  was  undersized  for  his 


in  surprise,  then  pushed  open  the  un- 
locked door  and  went  in.  A girl  about 
his  own  age  was  sitting  at  a table,  sewing. 

“What  are  you  doing  up,  Kate?”  he 
asked,  sitting  down  like  one  who  is  in 
familiar  surroundings.  The  girl  worked 
in  the  mill  with  his  sister,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  realize  how  much  he  liked 
her. 

“I  kinder  thought  you’d  stop  in  if 
you  saw  the  light.  I wanted  to  see  you 
— before  you  went  home.”  She  looked 
at  him  uneasily.  “Guess  you  ain’t  heard 
yet?” 

“Heard  what?” 

“About  your  father.  They  took  him 
off  his  job  to-night,  Dave — an’  I think 
it’s  the  end.” 

“Took  father  off  his  job!  Why, 
he’s  been  in  the  foundry  nearly  forty 
years — !” 

“That’s  why  they’ve  dropped  him. 
Your  sister  don’t  know.  I’m  afraid  it  ’ll 


age  and  had  not  the  looks  of  a fighter 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  had 
learned  from  experience  that  if  the  meek 
are  to  inherit  the  earth,  they  must  at  all 
hazards  preserve  their  meekness.  Sev- 
eral times  he  had  been  tempted  to  give 
it  all  up — this  schooling  business — and 
cast  his  lot  with  the  rest  of  his  kind,  to 
work  and  brawl  and  wallow  in  the  hope- 
less life  of  Milltown;  but  then  something 
within  him  would  come  to  his  rescue — 
something  which  whispered  convinc- 
ingly, urging  him  to  hold  on.  Then,  too, 
his  mother  and  sister  stood  by  him, 
ever  watchful,  fighting  such  moments. 
Women  toilers  have  a divine  instinct  for 
this.  They  had  determined  that  life 
should  mean  something  for  him,  and, 
through  him,  for  them.  For  this  they 
worked for  this  they  had  kept  him  from 
the  hot  iron  jaws  of  Milltown. 

The  working-men’s  cottages  were  all 
dark  as  the  boy  passed  them.  The  day 
was  long  and  hard  and  Milltown  went 
to  bed  early.  He  came  to  one,  however, 
where  a window  still  glowed.  He  stopped 


be  hard  for  you — ■” 

The  boy  came  and  stood  motionless 
beside  her.  In  Milltown,  he  knew,  there 
was  only  one  way  out  when  such  a crisis 
arrived. 

“If  they’d  only  waited  till  next  year,” 
he  murmured.  “In  a year  I could  go 
into  an  office — ” 

He  broke  off  lamely,  his  eyes  on  the 
girl,  who  worked  in  the  mill  all  day; 
who  had  sat  up  late  to  warn  him.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  she  was 
retty.  He  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
issed  her.  He  had  never  done  that 
before,  or  thought  of  it. 

“Maybe  it  won’t  be  so  bad,  Dave,” 
she  smiled.  “Go  home  now,  and  face  it!” 

His  own  cottage  was  dark  and  silent. 
He  wondered  what  had  happened  there, 
while  he  was  out,  and  crept  into  bed, 
fearful  of  the  morrow. 

He  was  not  lazy;  but  not  having  to 
go  to  a day’s  work,  the  others  were 
always  up  before  him.  At  half-past  six, 
when  it  was  still  dark  and  lights  glim- 
mered where  breakfasts  were  being 
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hastily  cooked  and  dinner-pails  filled, 
he  was  still  asleep.  All  was  done  in 
silence,  for  men  who  work  in  foundries 
and  women  who  toil  in  mills  have  not 
much  to  say  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  oil-lamps  give  a disheartening 
emphasis  to  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  up  before  the  day  has  broken.  It  is 
only  a little  bit  worse  on  a dull,  chill 
March  morning,  when  there  is  also  a 
raw  fog.  Then  life  not  only  seems,  but 

is,  a gnm  thing.  At  that  time,  in  Mill- 
town,  the  reality  of  work  looms  inexo- 
rable and  big  with  necessity. 

McFane’s  wife  had  started  the  fire 
and  was  hurrying  about  the  morning 
meal  as  best  she  could,  a panic  in  her 
eyes,  her  hands  trembling.  It  was  the 
first  morning  in  many  years  that  she  had 
had  to  light  the  fire.  Jim  McFane  had 
always  done  that  for  her.  He  was 
always  up  at  five.  But  her  man  was 
a man  no  more.  He  had  come  shuffling 
home  to  her  last  night  with  the  fatal 
news,  physically  and  mentally  shattered, 
as  though  he  had  been  literally  struck 
down. 

Jim  McFane  was  not  an  old  man — but 
that’s  what  the  foundry  can  do.  Like 
all  men  of  his  type — men  who  just  labor 
on  and  on,  who  never  miss  a day  but 
yet  never  give  a thought  to  this  day  of 
days — he  could  not  understand.  He  had 
once  looked  forward  to  being  foreman 
himself.  This  could  not  be  the  end  of 

it.  It  must  be  that  they  were  merely 
utting  him  aside  temporarily.  Maybe 
e had  gone  a little  stale;  he  would  try 

to  summon  up  a new  energy.  Why,  he 
had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  job — 
not  a dollar!  Surely  the  foundry  people 
would  not  have  him  starve;  they  must 
mean  to  give  him  something  better — 
later. 

Thus  McFane’s  mind  worked  as  he 
pulled  on  his  clothes  and  shuffled  into 
the  kitchen  for  his  breakfast.  There  was 
something  else  on  his  mind,  too,  and  he 
dared  not  look  at  his  wife  as  he  thought 
of  it.  His  wife  neither  looked  at  him 
nor  spoke;  she  was  silently  accepting 
the  inevitable.  Her  silence  awoke  a dull 
resentment  in  him — the  pitiful  resent- 
ment of  a beaten  man. 

His  daughter,  her  cheeks  still  unsoiled 
by  the  mill,  came  in  and  slipped  into  her 
place  opposite  him. 


“What’s  the  matter,  dad,”  she  asked, 
“sick?” 

He  flared  at  her  angrily. 

“What  d’ye  mean?^  What  makes  ye 
think  as  I’m  sick?  An’  who  is  it  would 
care  if  I was?” 

“Your  father  has  been  taken  off  his 
job,”  said  the  mother,  quietly. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  wildly  for  a 
moment,  then  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Never  mind,  dad;  my  job  is  good, 
and  mother  can  work  along  with  me  if 
we  get  close — which  we  won’t.  Anyway, 
we’ve  only  a year  to  wait,  and  then  Dave 
will  be  making  us  all  rich!” 

The  boy  came  in  as  she  spoke.  He 
was  clean  and  neatly  dressed;  the  two 
women  always  looked  out  for  that.  They 
both  greeted  him  cheerily,  perhaps  a 
little  more  so  than  on  other  mornings. 
McFane  did  not  look  at  him,  but  stared 
sullenly  at  the  table.  He  had  always 
been  jealous  of  his  son,  and  now,  in  his 
hour  of  failure,  he  felt  something  akin  to 
hate. 

“Stop  slobberin’  over  the  boy  an’  give 
him  his  breakfast  1”  he  burst  out.  “Is 
he  a girl,  a baby?  Look  sharp;  he’s 
gotter  come  along  with  me  this  mom- 

e mother’s  face  went  white.  The 
girl,  who  was  already  at  the  door,  turned 
on  him  quickly. 

“What  for?” 

“Because  he’s  goin’  to  work  for  his 
living,  like  any  other  man— like  I have 
to;  that’s  what  for!  The  foreman’s 
given  him  a job  an’  he’s  goin’  to  answer 
the  whistle  with  me  this  morning!” 

The  boy  stared  at  him  blankly.  De- 
spite his  warning,  as  he  caught  the  full 
meaning  of  the  words  a terrible  feeling 
of  utter  wretchedness  possessed  him.  His 
lips  trembled — that  common  sign  of  a 
hurt  soul  which  is  so  painful  to  see  in  the 
young. 

“But,”  he  protested,  “it’s — it’s  not 
that  bad!  You  can’t  mean  that  I must 
go — now.  And  the  schooling  I’ve  had — 
am  I to  waste  that  ? You  know  I’ve  onlv 

99 

a year — 

“An’  how’ll  ye  live  the  year?”  sneered 
McFane.  “I  tell  ye  I’ve  lost  me  job— 
that’s  what  it  is.  Are  ye  goin’  to  live  on 
your  sister’s  wages?” 

The  words  cut  deep,  but  the  boy  saw 
above  and  beyond  them. 
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“But  such  a little  time  to  wait,”  he 
said;  “just  a little  trial — for  such  a big 
chancel  And  it’s  for  all  of  us.  You  and 
the  men  are  always  sneering  at  me  as  if 
I was  afraid  of  work;  it’s  a lie  to  say  it! 
I can’t  go  there,  in  the  foundry — it’s 
too  late!” 

The  mother  put  her  arm  around  him, 
her  eyes  blazing. 

“Jim,”  she  said,  “you’re  mad.  What 
he  says  is  the  right.  He  must  not  go!” 

His  daughter  tried  to  coax  him. 

“It’s  foolish  and  it’s  not  needful, 
father.  What’s  a little  sacrifice  now? 
Isn’t  he  doing  it  for  you  as  well  as  him- 
self, and  us?  Besides,  you — you  don’t 
know  what  you’re  doing,  father!” 

The  last  had  slipped  from  her  before 
she  fully  realized  its  possible  effect. 
McFane  sprang  up  excitedly. 

“That’s  it!”  he  echoed,  savagely.  “I 
don’t  know  what  I’m  doing!  My  son’s 
above  me;  he’s  too  good  for  his  father’s 
work!  My  son  mustn’t  dirty  his  hands 
with  the  work  that’s  give  his  father 
bread  an’  meat  for  forty  year’.  For  forty 
year*  I’ve  starved  an’  slaved  an’  got 
nothing!  There’s  young  Farrell  in  the 
foundry  this  two  year’  an’  supportin’  his 
father — an’  I must  go  on  starvin’  while 
my  son  lives  on  his  sister’s  wages!  He’ll 
be  a man  like  the  rest  of  us  an’  go  to 
work,  I tell  you.  So  have  done  with  your 
slobberin’;  this  morning  he  answers  the 
whistle  with  me!” 

McFane’s  big  fist  came  down  on  the 
table.  There  was  no  appeal.  In  Mill- 
town  when  the  “man” — the  breadwin- 
ner— spoke  like  that  his  word  was  law. 
Many  a boy  and  youth  in  Milltown  had 
heard  that  sentence  passed  and  had  gone 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  they  knew 
them — mostly  to  the  gutters  and  prisons. 
But  Dave  McFane  was  not  that  kind. 
The  germ  of  order  and  obedience  was  in 
him.  For  a moment  the  wild  spirit  of 
revolt  rose  high,  then  flickered  out  in  the 
knowledge  of  ugly  facts,  the  misgivings 
of  self. 

The  sister  had  gone.  She  was  already 
late  for  the  mill.  The  mother  turned 
dry-eyed  to  her  housework.  The  boy 
slunk  into  his  room  and  took  off  his  white 
collar.  He  put  on  a ragged  old  suit  and 
a tattered  cap.  The  whistle  down  at  the 
works  gave  a shrill  blast,  and  the  two 
McFanes  went  out.  To  the  boy,  as  he 


went  miserably  along,  it  seemed  as 
though  his  life  was  being  shrouded  over 
and  blotted  out,  as  the  mist  blotted  out 
those  hurrying  past  them. 

Suddenly  there  came  toward  him,  out 
of  the  mist,  the  girl  who  was  just  then 
strangely  in  his  thoughts — Kate,  who 
worked  in  the  mill  with  his  sister.  She 
stopped  and  called  to  him,  but  he  could 
not  bear  it.  He  did  not  answer  or  even 
look  at  her.  He  hurried  by,  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  shame  and  a new  sense  of 
degradation  in  his  heart. 

“There’s  the  boy,  sir,”  McFane  mum- 
bled, cringing  before  the  keen-eyed,  hard- 
featured  foreman;  “he’s  answerin’  the 
whistle.” 

“All  right.  Go  down  there  with  them 
men,  boy,  an’  they’ll  show  you  what 
your  job  is.  What  are  you  waiting  for, 
McFane?  Didn’t  I tell  you  it’s  no  use — 
it’s  orders?  Sorry,  Jim,  but  I can’t  help 
it;  you  ain’t  up  to  the  job  no  more. 
Come  an’  get  your  money  Saturday.” 

A curse  broke  from  McFane’s  quiver- 
ing lips;  he  tottered,  and  Dave  grabbed 
him.  Many  of  the  older  men  came 
gathering  around  him,  offering  a rough 
sympathy,  but  soon  they  silently  re- 
turned to  their  work.  Such  things  were 
always  happening  at  the  foundry,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do.  Men  are 
always  getting  too  old  to  do  good  work, 
and  if  they  haven’t  put  aside  something 
for  such  a day,  it  is  their  own  lookout. 

He  doddered  around  for  a while,  then 
crept  away,  a broken,  bitter  old  man. 
And  Dave  McFane  knew  why  he  had 
to  go  to  work  at  the  foundry. 

All  day  long  for  many  days  and  weeks 
he  worked  there,  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  great,  lumbering  animal  men.  Men 
who  went  through  lanes  of  fire;  who 
slung  about  tons  of  white-hot,  glowing 
metal;  who  all  but  hurled  themselves 
into  raging  furnaces,  their  big,  muscular 
chests  and  unkempt  heads  and  beards 
covered  with  sweat  and  grime.  They 
cared  for  nothing  and  about  nothing  but 
the  ever-present  task  and  the  day’s  end. 
Yet  it  was  their  life;  they  asked  for 
nothing  else;  they  were  satisfied.  With 
a wondering  awe  the  boy  came  to  realize 
this — the  grim,  savage  pleasure  these 
powerful,  reckless  human  machines  took 
in  their  work. 

He  went  at  his  job  with  the  energy  of 
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despair.  He  willed  to  do  it  to  the  utter- 
most. As  the  weeks  dragged  on,  the 
boy,  outwardly,  coarsened  into  the  man 
— the  foundryman.  But  try  as  he 
would,  there  came  no  change  within. 
There  always  a clear  light  burned. 

His  work  called  for  nothing  but  brute 
strength;  his  mind  was  free,  horribly 
free.  All  day  it  worked  and  worked, 
grinding  on  the  problem.  It  was  a queer 
problem  for  a boy’s  mind,  but  it  came 
to  him  naturally  from  his  environment. 
How,  he  was  ever  thinking,  can  one  who 
is  not  like  these  great,  sluggish  beings 
around  him,  become  reconciled  to  such 
a life?  What  could  be  the  terrible  incen- 
tive necessary  to  make  such  a man 
plunge  into  it  willingly  and  be  con- 
tent to  work  out  his  life,  his  destiny, 
there? 

In  the  spring,  when  the  rolling  country 
beyond  Milltown  was  becoming  green 
and  beautiful  in  its  periodic  protest 
against  the  blackened  spot  in  its  circle, 
and  the  boy’s  cup  of  endurance  was 
brimming,  what  seemed  an  answer  to  the 
problem  was  vouchsafed  him.  The  mills 
shut  down;  his  sister  was  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  he  became  the  sole  support 
of  the  family.  Old  McFane  had  never 
done  anything  since  the  foundry  had 
dropped  him.  The  boy  was  working  for 
his  daily  bread  and  the  bread  of  others. 
This  must  be  the  solution  of  his  problem, 
he  thought.  For  a time  he  worked  with 
a new  energy,  a dogged,  blind  eagerness 
that  he  mistook  for  zest. 

For  a time  the  light  within  grew  dim, 
but  only  for  a little  time;  then  it  flared 
up  again,  threatening  to  bum  the  heart 
out  of  him.  The  foreman  grudgingly 
granted  him  a day  off,  and  he  went  into 
the  town,  seeking  a way  out.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Nobody  wanted  him.  Nobody 
wanted  a foundryman.  Most  of  them 
told  him  in  a business-like  way,  but  some 
laughed.  So  he  went  back  to  the  foun- 
dry. Then  the  thing  he  had  begun  to 
dread  happened. 

The  man  who  had  taken  McFane’s 
place  was,  if  possible,  more  of  an  animal 
than  the  rest.  He  was  one  of  the 
foreigners,  one  of  the  “Polak”  men. 
A towering,  thick-browed  savage  who 
spoke  no  English;  nor  any  language  at 
all,  it  would  seem.  _ Old  McFane  had 
suddenly  taken  it  into  his  head  fre- 


quently to  come  down  to  the  foundry 
and  watch  the  men.  He.  would  stand 
about  inquisitively,  and,  in  particular, 
he  would  follow  the  Polak  man  with  his 
eyes,  senile  hate  gleaming  in  them. 
Finally  the  foreman  had  to  order  him 
off,  with  threats  of  having  him  put  out 
if  he  came  again.  But  the  Polak  man 
understood,  and  he  returned  the  hate 
with  brutish  intensity.  When  the  old 
man  came  no  more,  he  transferred  his 
resentment  to  the  son.  He  seemed  pos- 
sessed of  the  idea  that  Dave  was  secretly 
delegated  to  spy  on  him.  He  began  to 
badger  the  boy  constantly,  muttering  to 
himself  and  to  the  other  Polaks. 

One  day  Dave  was  running  with  a car 
laden  with  pig-iron.  The  Polak  man 
saw  it  coming,  Dut  nevertheless  stepped 
deliberately  in  front  of  it  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  knocked  down.  He  was  up 
in  a second,  his  eyes  blazing  with  hate 
and  triumph.  With  a roar,  he  sprang 
forward,  his  great  fist  smashing  the  boy 
square  in  the  face,  splitting  his  upper 
lip.  . For  a moment  the  boy  staggered 
dizzily;  for  one  fatal  moment  the  light 
within  him  died  away,  and  black  rage 
engulfed  him.  He  became  an  animal, 
more  terrible  than  any  of  those  who 
were  now  crowding  around.  The  Polak 
man  stood  in  front  of  him,  ready  to 
strike  again.  None  of  them  could  note 
the  change  in  the  boy,  though  they  saw 
him  pick  up  the  bar  of  iron.  Before 
any  of  them  could  move,  before  the 
Polak  man  could  close  or  dodge,  the 
metal  whizzed  through  the  air — and  the 
Polak  man  lay  on  the  ground,  his  skull 
crushed. 

A wild  riot  broke  loose,  the  natives 
lining  up  for  open  battle  with  the  for- 
eigners. In  the  general  confusion  and 
fighting  he  was  temporarily  forgotten. 
It  was  not  until  the  foreman  and  his 
assistant,  with  drawn  revolvers,  had 
quelled  the  disorder,  that  some  remem- 
bered seeing  him  running  out  of  the  foun- 
dry. Some  of  the  Polaks  started  to  give 
chase,  but  the  foreman  ordered  them 
back.  He  had  seen  these  things  happen 
before,  and  knew  what  to  do.  The  boy 
would  be  found  easily  enough — if  he  was 
wanted.  At  the  point  of  his  revolver,  he 
sent  them  one  and  all  back  to  work, 
excited  and  muttering.  He  telephoned 
to  the  town  for  a doctor — and  others. 
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The  doctor’s  visit  was  as  brief  as  his 
verdict — dead. 

Dead.  The  boy  knew  it  as  he  ran 
wildly  on,  instinctively  making  for  the 
woods  that  crept  up  the  sides  of  the 
distant  hills.  The  Polak  man  was  dead; 
he  had  killed  a man!  This  was  the 
thing  he  had  of  late  begun  to  dread; 
nothing  less  than  this.  And  now  it  had 
actually  happened;  he  had  killed  a man! 
He  had  been  living  the  life  of  a dog,  and 
now,  quite  logically,  so  it  seemed  to  him, 
he  had  come  to  the  second  step — murder. 
What  next?  What  was  he  to  do?  He 
had  no  idea;  his  mind  had  stopped  work- 
ing. Like  any  animal  of  prey,  he  was 
following  the  one  instinct  of  the  hunted 
— to  hide. 

He  was  not  pursued  immediately.  In- 
deed, the  authorities  were  in  no  hurry. 
The  death  of  a Polak  man  was  of  no 
importance;  there  was  no  need  of  justice 
departing  from  its  usual  slow  rural  dig- 
nity. Besides,  there  were  many  who 
sympathized;  who  saw  no  need  of  any 
pursuit  at  all.  Among  these  was  his 
father.  Old  McFane,  when  he  heard  the 
news,  was  filled  with  a strange  joy. 
While  the  mother  and  sister  waited  and 
trembled  in  the  dim  kitchen,  he  went 
about  Milltown  boasting  of  it.  His  son, 
Dave  McFane,  had  killed  a Polak  man; 
the  Polak  man  who  had  taken  his  job; 
the  job  he  had  worked  on  for  forty  year’ ! 
It  was  a fine  deed;  how  could  they  dare 
to  do  anything  to  him? 

The  boy  stole  into  the  sheltering 
woods.  He  made  for  a stream  he  knew 
of  and  bathed  his  bleeding  and  aching 
wound.  For  a while  he  sat  at  the  water’s 
edge,  vacantly  staring  at  the  pebbles 
resting  uneasily  at  the  bottom.  But  he 
saw  nothing — only  the  Polak  man.  He 
got  up  and  moved  on,  aimlessly.  With- 
out noting  it,  he  was  circling  back 
toward  Milltown.  He  realized  this  with 
a start  when  he  suddenly  found  himself 
on  a broad  pathway  which  formed  a 
much-used  short-cut  to  one  of  the  mills. 

Before  he  could  slink  back,  he  was  face 
to  face  with  a girl  who  was  coming  along 
the  path.  It  was  Kate,  the  girl  he  had 
kissed  and  thought  of  loving.  He  had 
not  spoken  to  her  since  that  night  in  her 
cottage.  He  had  deliberately  let  her 
slip  out  of  his  life.  Just  now  he  was  not 
a pretty  sight,  and  she  must  have  heard 


some  wild  rumor  of  what  he  had  done, 
for  she  faltered  a moment,  then  gave  a 
terrified  scream  and  ran  from  him.  He 
stood  watching  until  the  flying  figure 
was  out  of  sight;  then  he  plunged  again 
into  the  darkening  woodland  and  flung 
himself  down  in  the  tangled  underbrush. 

Thus,  alternately  lying  down  and 
roaming  about,  he  passed  the  night. 
Many  things  came  into  his  mind,  but 
never  once  was  he  able  to  rid  himself  of 
that'one  crushing  thought — he  had  killed 
a man!  Despite  his  surroundings,  de- 
spite the  foundry,  his  soul  had  always 
been  bright  and  clear — the  light  had 
always  burned.  But  now  he  had  killed 
a man. 

An  hour  of  peace  came  to  him  just 
before  dawn.  The  world  appeared  to 
roll  away  miraculously,  and  he  seemed 
to  see  what  lay  before  him  very  clearly 
and  simply.  He,  Dave  McFane,  had 
committed  a great  crime,  and  he  was  out 
here,  hiding  in  the  woods.  What  a 
shameful  thing!  When  the  morning  sun 
was  high  and  the  country  lay  green  and 
beautiful  around  him,  he  walked  into 
Milltown  and  gave  himself  up. 

But  something  was  wrong;  nobody 
seemed  to  understand.  They  laughed  at 
him!  The  warden  of  the  Milltown  jail 
slapped  him  kindly  on  the  back  and  said 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  he’d  be  “out 
soon.”  Again  and  again,  at  every  op- 
portunity, he  repeated  his  simple  state- 
ment: He  had  killed  a man  and  he  was 
ready  for  the  penalty.  They  were  all 
against  him;  no  one  would  listen,  except 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  Some  said 
perhaps  the  shock  had  unsettled  him  a 
little,  and  redoubled  their  kindness. 
Then  he  saw.  To  them  it  was  nothing! 
They  could  never  understand ! 

They  brought  him  into  court,  where 
the  judge  smiled.  He  heard  a lawyer 
saying  a few  brief  words;  something 
about  “ a clear  case  of  self-defense.”  He 
heard  a jury  give  a verdict  to  that  effect, 
without  leaving  their  seats.  Then 
there  was  a little  cheering  crowd  of  work- 
ers outside,  and  his  father,  running  to 
grasp  his  hands!  He  pushed  them  all 
roughly  aside  and  hurried  away. 

They  would  not  let  him  atone.  It  was 
just  as  though  he  had  stayed  out  there 
in  the  woods,  hiding.  His  crime  was 
still  on  him. 
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He  walked  out  into  the  open  country, 
mile  after  mile.  Clearly,  the  matter  was 
in  his  own  hands  now.  Then,  abruptly, 
there  flashed  across  his  mind  that  old 
problem  that  had  bothered  him  at  the 
foundry:  What  terrible  incentive  could 
drive  a man  of  his  stamp  to  work  out 
his  life  in  such  a place?  Why,  this  was 
it!  This  was  the  solution,  the  incentive 
— sin,  sin  and  atonement!  Death  would 
have  been  easy — for  him.  But  here  was 
something  that  he  loathed;  a real,  daily, 
lasting  punishment  in  life.  He  would  go 
to  work  again  in  the  foundry.  He  must 
go;  in  no  other  way  could  he  blot  out 
what  he  had  done. 

The  boy  turned  back.  He  ran,  rather 
than  walked,  the  long  miles.  It  was  late 
when  he  reached  the  cottage,  but  his 
mother  and  father  were  waiting,  and  the 
irl  Kate.  As  he  came  in  the  door  and 
is  mother  looked  into  his  face,  she  gave 
a startled  cry.  She  knew;  the  mother- 
soul  had  divined  it;  her  boy  had  sud- 
denly become  a man — a grim,  purposeful 
man! 


Old  McFane  came  toward  him  tri- 
umphantly. 

“Dave,  my  boy,”  he  cried,  “you’re 
famous!  The  biggest  man  in  Milltown 
has  offered  you  a nne  job  in  his  office — ” 

“Mother,”  he  said,- without  seeming 
to  hear,  “I’ll  want  breakfast  early.  I’m 
going  to  the  foundry.” 

“You’re  what?”  shrieked  McFane, 
his  body  quivering. 

Dave  turned  his  eyes  on  the  old  man 
for  a moment.  McFane  seemed  to  see 
something  there  that  made  him  cower 
and  whine. 

“I  said,  I’m  going  to  the  foundry, 
dad;  I’m  going  to  answer  the  whistle.” 

He  kissed  his  mother,  and  the  girl; 
then  stumbled  into  his  room  and  sank 
into  a dreamless  sleep. 

As  the  girl  was  leaving,  his  mother 
seized  her  hands  tightly. 

“You’ll  help  me,  Kate,”  she  said, 
“won’t  you?  You’re  the  only  one;  it’s 
the  only  way.  You’ll  help  him?” 

“I  love  him,”  she  replied,  simply, 
and  went  out. 


A Secret 


BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

MY  laddie’s  a’  the  world  to  me! 

’Tis  to  himself  I owe  it 
That  I can  never  more  gae  free. 

But,  ah!  he  must  not  know  it! 

When  from  my  side  he  roams  awa’, 

I scarce  believe  Fm  living; 

But  when  he’s  here — my  laddie! — ah, 
I die  for  want  of  giving! 

Why  must  I think  upon  his  smile? 

His  eyes  o’erbright  and  bonny? 

His  gladness  that  doth  sae  beguile 
It  robs  my  heart  of  ony? 

Were  I a lad,  and  he  a maid, 

I would  not  be  sae  winning; 

To  wound  too  deep  I’d  be  afraid, 
And  deem  such  sweetness  sinning! 
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Unusual  Venice 

BY  MARY  HEATON  VORSE 


OR  a city  to  discover  to 
one  the  secrets  of  its 
heart  one  must  have 
patience,  as  well  as 
the  eye  to  see;  and  no 
appreciation,  however 
profound,  of  the  city’s 
obvious  loveliness  counts  much  to  this 
more  intimate  knowledge.  To  under- 
stand a city  one  must  come  to  it  with  a 
certain  virginity  of  che  spirit,  one’s  mind 
untouched  by  what  others  have  said 
concerning  it,  one’s  v ision  undimmed  by 
the  pictures  that  others  have  painted. 
This  innocence,  of  mind  is  hard  for  a 
grown  person  of  any  intelligence  to 
achieve  concerning  famous  cities.  N 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Venice,  of 
all  cities,  is  the  hardest  to  know.  Its 
beauty  is  so  obvious,  its  charm  so  pro- 
found, that  one  may  live  there  a long 
time  before  penetrating  the  outer  sur- 
faces, the  very  glamour  of  its  peculiar 
beauty  a barrier  to  a more  intimate  un- 
derstanding of  it  as  it  exists  to-day.  We 
go  to  it  heavily  handicapped  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  we  must  seek  and 
what  we  must  see,  our  minds  saturated 
with  the  impressions  of  others;  and  to 
know  a city,  even  that  of  one’s  birth,  one 
must  rediscover  it  oneself  and  see  it  with 
one’s  own  eyes,  from  one’s  own  angle. 

It  is  customary  for  some  people  to 
talk  about  Venice  as  old  and  infinitely 
sad,  to  think  of  it  sitting  alone  meditat- 
ing on  its  past  glories;  and  all  the  time 
the  great  transformer,  Steam,  has  been 
at  work  changing  the  landscape  and  its 
people  to  the  new  life  of  a modem  world. 

The  visitor  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
hotels  on  the  Grand  Canal  will  probably 
never  wholly  think  of  Venice  as  other 
than  a show  city,  a tourist  city,  where 
travelers  from  all  over  the  earth  come 
to  wonder.  Such  a person  will  never 
realize  that  Venice  to-day  is  a modern 
port.  To  realize  this  fully  one  should 
live  for  a time  on  the  Giudecca,  where 
one  will  see  the  city  a magic  background 
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for  all  the  ships  of  the  earth.  For  a time 
Venice  was  a backwater.  Her  ancient 
glories  as  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  had  de- 
parted from  her,  but  the  cutting  of  the 
Suez  Canal  gave  her  back  her  position. 
In  the  Giudecca  there  is  always  a wash 
from  the  wake  of  the  big  steamers  com- 
ing from  the  ports  of  the  East;  coming 
from  England  bearing  coal,  and  from 
other  countries  grain  and  food  for  the 
factories  and  workshops  of  northern  and 
eastern  Italy. 

The  making  of  delicate  lace  and  the 
blowing  of  fragile  glass  are  the  industries 
that  one  naturally  associates  with  Ven- 
ice. On  the  Giudecca  Canal,  however, 
the  work  of  unloading  the  big  steamers 
goes  on  perpetually.  Over  by  the 
Marina  they  are  building,  not  gondolas, 
but  big  iron  steamers;  and  if  you  live 
there  you  must  look  at  the  white  dome 
of  the  Salute  through  the  trailing  smoke 
of  the  steamship  stack. 

And  this  aspect  of  Venice  has  a special 
beauty,  and  why  should  one  shut  one’s 
eves  to  it?  There  is  one  thing  certain, 
that  the  more  your  life  is  cast  to  bring 
you  in  touch  with  the  people  of  Venice 
who  work,  the  more  you  will  understand 
Venice  of  to-day.  Its  real  life  is  the  life 
of  the  people,  and  that  is  why  the  little 
girls  in  Signora  Vittoria’s  scuola  di  merit 
helped  us  to  a better  understanding  of 
Venice  in  some  of  its  unusual  aspects 
than  all  the  books -we  had  read  of  it, 
and  why  a vivid  acquaintance  with  the 
life  of  the  little  calle  on  which  we  lived 
told  us  more  about  Venice  than  all 
the  beautiful  and  expected  sights  of  the 
Grand  Canal. 

For  a trifling  sum  we  hired  from 
Signora  Vittoria  an  apartment  whose 
two  most  striking  features  were  a beau- 
tiful view  over  the  Giudecca  Canal  and 
a big  kitchen  where  a soapstone  hearth 
did  duty  for  a stove,  and  where  a mighty 
iron  pot  swung  on  a heavy  chain  over  a 
little  fire  of  wood  twigs — this  for  soup 
or  polenta — and  where  other  dishes  were 
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frames,  respectful  voices  uttered  pleasant 
greetings  when  we  appeared.  We  got  to 
know  them  all  by  sight,  and  were  able 
to  talk  to  them,  because  first  one  and 
then  another  was  to  be  seen  performing 
small  duties  around  the  house.  One 
would  be  found  making  a bed;  one  was 
seen  blacking  shoes,  and  we  could  never 
enter  our  kitchen  without  finding  a girl 
washing  dishes  or  scouring  a copper 
saucepan.  Why  this  helpfulness?  we 
asked  ourselves.  Why  this  eagerness  for 
housework?  The  answer  was  not  far  to 
seek.  Gemma,  the  littlest  of  all,  told  me. 

41  Why  do  I wash  the  dishes  for  Maria, 
Signora  ?”  she  fluted  after  me.  “ For  the 
cigarette-butts,  Signora,  I wash  them. 
Maria  Immacolata,  perhaps  the  Signora 
knows,  saves  the  butts,  and  these  she 
gives  us  for  what  we  may  do.  So  many 
for  making  a bed,  and  so  many  for  wash- 
ing a dish,  and  for  blacking  shoes  so 
many.” 

• This  ingenuous  method  did  Maria  em- 
ploy to  avoid  all  labor,  nor  could  we  stop 
it.  When  we  asked  Maria  if  she  thought 
cigarettes  were  good  for  young  children, 
she  only  replied  that  “girls  would  be 
girls,  and  that  one  could  only  be  young 
once.” 

It  was  in  this  fashion  that  we  first 
began  to  know  the  people  in  Venice  vyho 
worked,  and  then  we  got  on  terms  of 
cordial  acquaintance  with  all  that  little 
section  where  we  went  out  to  buy  things. 
The  highest  point  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  lace  school  was  on  the  feast 
of  San  Martin.  We  knew  it  was  a feast- 
day  first  through  a chorus  of  giggles  at 
the  foot  of  our  stairs,  and  then  through 
the  chanting  of  a song.  It  seemed  that 
it  was  a sort  of  Shrove  Tuesday  affair, 
and  one  gathered  that  if  one  paid  tribute 
in  the  way  of  food  to  the  singers,  one 
would  have  good  luck  throughout  the 
year,  and  if  we  did  not  do  so,  that  they 
wished  us  as  many  disasters  as  there 
were  nails  in  the  house. 

So  we  resolved  on  a party.  It  seems 
that  on  San  Martin's  day  little  boys 
chant  through  the  streets  and  receive 
a tribute  of  here  a piece  of  bread,  and 
there  some  nuts,  perhaps  an  orange.  But 
a party,  one  gathered  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  accepted  our  invitation, 
was  a grand  occurrence.  We  consulted 
Signora  Vittoria  as  to  what  refreshments 


to  have.  What  would  they  like  to  eat? 
And  the  answer  plumbs  the  depths  be- 
tween the  demands  of  little  girls  in  that 
country  and  little  girls  in  this. 

“White  bread,”  said  the  Signora  Vit- 
toria, “if  the  Signora  would  be  so  good. 
White  bread  and  a glass  of  wine.” 

That  made  a party,  mind  you,  in 
Venice  for  little  girls  of  the  sweetmeat- 
eating age. 

“White  bread  and  a glass  of  wine — ” 
The  Signora  hesitated.  “And  perhaps,” 
she  added,  “ a cigarette  as  well.” 

And  the  success  of  that  party,  to 
which  we  added  sweet  chocolate  and  a 
few  other  things,  was  a tribute  to  their 
high  degree  of  social  training.  The  way 
they  let  us  in,  without  boldness  or  em- 
barrassment, to  their  fun  was  a tribute 
also  to  the  democracy  of  them.  They 
were  just  a little  tiny  comer  of  that 
great  Venice  which  at  the  slightest 
provocation  can  so  enjoy  itself,  which 
asks  only  a little  excuse  and  some  white 
bread  and  a glass  of  red  wine  to  make  a 
fssta. 

With  their  cigarettes  in  their  innocent 
hands,  they  sang  throughout  the  evening 
in  their  sheer  lightness  of  heart,  sang 
the  songs  of  the  day,  and  other  songs 
in  such  deep  Venetian  that  to  us  it  was 
just  a babble  of  soft  syllables.  They  told 
stories  and  sang  again,  and  went  away 
grateful  to  us,  not  realizing  that  the 
success  of  it  all  lay  with  them  and  their 
ability  to  come  to  us  over  the  gulf  of 
the  differences  of  age  and  language  and 
circumstances  that  separated  us,  and  to 
keep  us  from  first  to  last  from  feeling 
like  outsiders. 

These  little  girls,  who  were  pictu- 
resque young  rascals  or  touching  little 
persons,  according  to  the  varying  of  one's 
point  of  view,  were  just  part  of  the  real 
Venice,  that  vast  majority  which  works, 
and  which  was  presently  to  bring  home 
to  us  for  the  first  time  what  the  modem 
life  of  the  people  of  Italy  really  means. 
And  that  of  all  places  in  the  world  one 
should  have  come  to  a realization  of  this 
sort  in  Venice  is  significant,  it  seems  to 
me. 

The  first  thing  that  a traveler  in  Italy 
notices  after  he  has  recovered  from  his 
superficial  observation  of  the  surface  of 
things  is  the  passionate  attachment  of 
a man  for  his  village.  A man  is  Floren- 
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What  happened  was  this:  Down  in 
Brescia  in  the  mining  district  there  had 
been  a strike.  Troops  had  been  called 
to  maintain  the  peace.  The  strikers  had 
borne  themselves  in  a menacing  wav 
toward  the  troops*  had  thrown  stones, 
and  a riot  seemed  imminent.  The  troops 
fired,  killing  two  strikers.  The  united 
labor  of  Italy,  upon  this,  declared  a gen- 
eral strike  as  a protest  against  what  they 
termed  the  murder  of  their  brothers. 
AH  the  north  of  Italy  was  to  be  closed; 
all  labor  of  every  description  was  to 
cease. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  north 
the  strike  was  only  partially  successful, 
though  it  was  said  that  in  some  cities 
it  was  an  impressive  enough  demonstra- 
tion of  the  power  of  labor.  But  Venice, 
the  remote;  Venice,  that  we  regard  as  a 
show  city,  getting  its  prosperity  from 
ourselves  and  the  travelers  of  other 
nations  who  come  to  view  its  peculiar 
beauty?  was  closed  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely. The  shutters  went  u 


tine  first,  and  Tuscan  next,  and  Italian 
third;  the  Tuscan  fears  and  disapproves 
of  the  “Black  Hand”  of  Naples  with 
much  the  same  shiver  that  a New- 
Englander  may,  and  feels  himself  as  far 
removed  from  it.  I have  heard  a Tuscan 
farmer  in  a railway  train  rejoice  that 
he  didn’t  have  to  go  to  America,  where 
one  meets  the  “ Mano  Nero”  and  the 
mafiosi  people  of  the  South. 

fcach  little  town  has  such  a vivid  per- 
sonality of  its  own  that  at  first  Italy 
seems  cut  out  into  tiny  and  independent 
Communities,  hostile  and  incomprehen- 
sible one  to  the  other.  And  yet  in  Italy 
there  is  at  work  a great  force  which  binds 
the  people  together  without  sacrificing 
this  local  feeling.  One  may  live  there  a 
long  time  without  discovering  it  unless 
one  has  it  brought  home  in  the  spectacu- 
lar and  vivid  fashion  in  which  it  was 
brought  home  to  us  in  Venice.  And  this 
force  is  the  spirit  of  labor,  the  great 
spirit,  purely  modern  in  its  expression, 
whose  force  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
measure.  For  it  is  a young  giant  which 
is  only  now  learning  its  own  strength. 
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him  to  go  on  his  way  carrying  the  bag; 
so  that  in  spirit  the  strike  was  not 
broken. 

All  traffic  on  ail  of  the  canals  stopped; 
gondola  and  sandala  and  barge  lay  idle, 
thronging  the  little  canals.  No  fishing- 
boat  went  out;  no  boat  laden  with  food 
or  fruit  came  in  from  the  islands.  The 
great  factories  of  Venice  stopped  their 
work;  the  great  pasta  factory  at  the  end 
of  the  Zattere,  which  works  day  and 
night  on  eight-hour  shifts  manufacturing 
foodstuffs  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four, 
ceased  its  work.  In  the  canal  of  the 
Giudecca  the  great  boats  from  England 
hearing  coal  waited  by  the  rivas . A 
force  had  spoken,  and  from  one  moment 
to  another  had  turned  this  busy  and 
active  city  into  a city  of  sleep.  Silence 
was  everywhere.  One  might  walk  miles 
through  silent  streets  which  turned  their 
blank,  shuttered  faces  toward  one.  On 
the  street  corners  knots  of  unwonted  idle 
men  stood  and  talked  in  low  tones. 
Strangest  of  all  were  the  silent  and 


meals.  Strangers  were  served  by  the 
hand  of  the  hotel  proprietor  and  his  wife. 
Visitors  who  were  living  in  furnished 
places  went  hungry  or  shared  a polrnta 
of  fish  and  bread  with  the  householders 
where  they  were  staying.  No  trains  left 
Venice  or  came  in  for  thirty-six  hours. 
Strangers  arriving  in  the  railway  station 
could  find  no  man  to  carry  their  hand- 
luggage. 

A friend  of  ours  was  able  to  get  a 
(acchino  to  carry  his  hag  only  after  he 
had  bribed  him  with  a large  sum.  Some 
of  his  comrades  intercepted  him  as  a 
strike-breaker.  They  were  very  gentle 
about  it,  and  argued: 

“He  is  a poor  man  and  his  wife  is 

* I Ji 

sick. 

“And/*  added  the  far  rhino,  “the  gen- 
tleman is  ill  and  a stranger  in  Venice/* 

“ How  much  are  you  getting?''  in- 
quired one  of  the  face  hi  no's  friends. 
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.empty  Waterways.-  In  the  vacant  Grand  siori.  This  somewhat  unwashed  and 
tan vd  only  the  poHcrtHlntar  . jjireitl Tip  'dad  ehance^met  friend  had  wore1  power  at 
down  at  intervals.  this  moment  than  an.?  high  official.  Of 

There  Iraii  i>een  3 .hiaSs-nrfefiirt^  uf  all  the  people  in  Venice,  he  alone  made  it 
workmen  on  the 1 Guulecca  at  the  work-  possible  for  us  to  join  the  hiitryinj*  e/owd 
mend-  quarters.  Hn-y  do  fttit  ear*.  o $ suv.d&las. 

whether  the  hotel  season  is;  good  »ir  not*  When  we  goc  aver  there,  there  was 
whether  .strangers  conn  or  «■>-,,  since  they  not  bing-Very  much  we  cuiiM  understand, 
work  continuously  in.  all  casp&  Uhf  Hepe '-a  man  spoke  eaniestly  to  a knot 
own  gmtJi.h.-rr  hat!  already  iefc  us.,  bur.  of  people;  there  others  satis,  men  and 
mam1  sandal  a?  were  going  across,  ,.mi  v opien  walked  up  and  down.  There  was 
we  wished  to  go  and  sec  what  it  v<  s the  an  air  as'  of  a fen  in ' about  everything, 
workmen  of  Venice  were  doing,  on  the  Had  one  not  - knr#wn  the 'inner,  sigo  in-, 
other  side  of  the  broad  canal.  We  bar-  canci;  of  tilts  giaifch&i'ipg;  of  men  that 
gained  with  a little  boy  to  take  us  across,,  swarmed  up  and  dow  n rlu-  near  of  the 
put  hk  hesitated;  we  raised  ptir  price,  GiudeCpb  (irie  would  hgv'e  thought  ©tie 
hut  still  he  shook,  his  head.  The  .untd’iLiy  had  chanced  on  some  holiday.  On?  boys 
were  hfrt::w^kin^V3S'v>sual;  they viwepb  tprik  us  across and  leftifi  at  the  Fratgerva, 
conveying  across,  people  who  had  busi-  Jfrd  a lew  hours  late f all  water  traffic 
ness  on  the  other,  .side  -at  id  we  . wew?  had  ceased.  In  the  Piazza  die  gas  burned 
forf/iiirr'u  Ihen  a workman  who , h^d  in  hioad  daylight  to  fulfil  a contract  to 
-omctitt»*->  talked  with  our  little  hoy  supply  so  pinny  feet  of  gas  to  the  city 
along  the  Zdfferb  nodded  his  head  wi  the  of  A.Vniyts  at  night  the  lights  Were 
.ffprf/nrfld.u.iyso;vnd  told  them  to  take  lis.  turned  out  and  Venk© Wits'  left  ifi  darlc- 
VVben  M-d  v i hr  was.  vv©  were  rn  s>. 

ttdii  he  Avjis  tfie  head  of  the  dyganizathin  Tbtttpgh’Mk  the  strike  order  .was.-jite- 
o is  and  alas,  He  vy#$y.tV#.  :hhtjr-.  m'Jth  in  sgtyed,  hut  not  by  the  guatdians  of  the 
Vchtce  Who  could  hast  given  us  perroisV ‘ ptgets  the  police  wa-rc  in  evulente,  hut 
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not  in  great  force;  the  people  them- 
selves it  was  who  preserved  order.  At 
night  an  army  of  two  thousand  people, 
perhaps,  walked  down  the  black  Mer- 
ceria  singing  the  “Inno  del  Lavoro.”  It 
was  an  orderly  crowd  and  a gay  crowd, 
a mob  devoid  of  the  dread  of  mob- 
spirit;  but  this  mob  was  saying: 

“We  are  the  working-people  of  Italy, 
and  we  are  showing  our  power.  We  are 
the  working-people,  and  for  us  there  is 
no  north  and  no  south.  For  us  Venice 
and  that  little  mining-town  so  far  over 
in  those  distant  hills  are  one.  We  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  this  for  ourselves, 
and  yet  everything  to  gain,  since  we  thus 
show  the  force  of  united  labor.  We  have 
shut  up  our  big  industries;  we  have 
stopped  traffic;  we  have  stopped  all  the 
buying  and  selling  of  all  the  people;  we 
have  stopped  the  pleasuring  of  the 
strangers  who  bring  us  prosperity,  so 
that  we  may  protest  in  this  fashion 
against  the  killing  of  men  who  were 
fighting  for  their  just  rights.  We  are 
willing  to  pay  that  we  may  enter  this 
protest — pay  with  our  daily  wage  that 
we  need,  pay  with  our  own  comfort. 
And  yet,  seel  While  we  are  strong  we 
are  also  gentle.  We  are  entering  our 
protest  without  violence  and  gaily,  since 
we  are  a people  well  drilled  in  public 
gatherings  of  the  festivals  of  our  city.” 

And  so  the  strike  was  kept  intact,  but 
not  quite  intact,  for  when  we  wondered 
how  we  should  get  enough  to  eat,  and 
walked  past  our  little  grocery-shop  with 
longing  eyes,  a woman  whom  we  did  not 
know,  but  who  knew  us,  plucked  at  my 
skirts  and  whispered  that  I might  slip 
in  quietly.  Ana  I went  into  the  little 
shuttered  place  and  bought  strictly  nec- 
essary provisions  and  made  place  for 
another  woman.  For  Venice  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  the  people  have  no 
stores  in  their  own  houses.  And  so  we, 
like  the  others,  were  allowed  to  eat, 
though  we  fared  meagerly,  sharing  the 
self-denial  that  they  imposed  on  them- 
selves. 

Once  more  before  we  left  we  were  to 
see  all  working  Venice  together.  It  was 
late  in  the  fall;  the  ends  of  the  calles 
were  shrouded  in  mystery;  the  city  of 
Venice  had  turned  a different  face  on  us. 


for,  more  than  any  city,  Venice  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  seasons  and  changes 
its  expressions  with  the  changing  of  the 
months  of  the  year.  At  the  last  of 
October  the  chill  cold  comes  up  from 
the  lagoons;  there  are  days  when  search- 
ing winds  sweep  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  these  days  alternate  with  days  of 
pure  gold,  mellow  and  wonderful— days 
that  coax  late  roses  into  bloom. 

All  Souls’  Day  found  us  still  in 
Venice,  and  we  went  with  Signora  Vit- 
toria  to  the  Campo  Santo.  The  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast-day  in  all  Catholic 
countries  is  touching  and  impressive — 
more  so,  I fancy,  in  Venice  than  in  any 
other  place,  for  the  Campo  Santo  is 
situated  on  an  island  by  itself,  and  on 
that  day  alone  it  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a bridge  of  boats  over  which 
passes  all  the  city  of  Venice.  Every  one 
goes  then  to  visit  their  dead;  the  little 
girls  like  those  in  the  lace  school;  the 
same  crowd  that  sits  up  all  night  to  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  the  Redentore  with 
that  mixture  of  religion  and  feast-making 
that  is  so  Latin  in  its  essence;  the  same 
people  that  we  had  seen  marching  down 
the  Merceria  singing  the  triumphal  hymn 
of  labor — all  these  streamed  that  day  in 
ceaseless  procession  across  the  long  and 
narrow  bridge  of  boats,  only  this  time 
it  was  a black-robed  crowd  broken  up 
into  family  groups,  and  it  marched 
soberly,  almost  every  one  carrying  a 
waxen  taper  to  bum  for  the  souls  of 
their  dead. 

And  so  they  went  across  the  bridge 
in  tragic  and  touching  family  parties; 
a black-clothed  man  with  his  children 
about  him;  young  husbands  and  wives 

fjoing  to  the  grave  of  their  first-born; 
ittle  sober  groups  of  children,  with  some 
older  relative  in  attendance,  to  pray  by 
their  parents’  graves;  old  people  going 
to  pay  the  homage  of  memory  once  more 
to  those  dead  a very  long  time;  through 
all  the  day  long  the  great  Venice  that 
works  came  from  the  farthest  calk  and 
the  most  remote  and  lost  little  water- 
way and  from  the  farthest  part  of  the 
Giudecca,  and  passed  and  repassed  over 
the  bridge  of  mourning  which  led  from 
the  city  of  the  living  to  the  city  of  the 
dead. 
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strange  idea  tame 
*"  Him  just  as  he  was 
1 v*  • . - mg  nis  family  home 

d$y  I §&:; /from  Jacob  Reinig’s  fu~ 

he  September  day 
mellow,  radiant. 

■ acres  of  good  Ohio 
hml  the  afternoon  sun  lay  warm  and 
benignant.  The  countryside  was  at- 
test in  the  peace  that  follows  effort. 
The  held*  had  earned  their  right  to  smile 
tack  idly  at  the  pleasant  situ,  for  theft 
yield  had  been  heavy,  Peter  Schwarz 
was  conscious,  as  always,  that  this  mate- 
rial world  is  near  and  warm  and  good, 
but  with  that  consciousness  mingled 
other,  uiOre  unwanted  ceftectittny..- 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  death  , 
and  our  pitiful,  belated  tenderness 
toward  those  who  have  gone  had  never 
rso  impressed  Peter  Schwarz  as  towlay, 
elder  though  be  was,  and  thinker  though 
be  believed  himself  to  be.  Jacob  Reiriig, 
from  whose  funeral  he  came,  had  been  a 
our  man;  he  farmed  but  seventy  acres; 
is  bams  wen*  small,  his  cattle  few.  Yet 
he  had  lived  in  decency  and  died  wirh 
the  respect  of  men.  On  this  day  when 
his  neighbors  met  for  the  last  civilities, 
the  preacher  had  called  upon  a few  of 
them,  as  was  the  custom  in  this  com- 
munity, to  tell  wha  t they  knew  of  him 
who  was  gone.  Awkwardly,  slowly  , sin- 
cerely, one  after  another  proffered  his 
testimony-  Jacob  R eimg  was  a brave 
man;  be  met  loss  with  a cheerful  face  and 
disaster  with  Hrm  lips.  Jacob  Refttg 
a good  man;  he  kept  the  Comftaftd- 
men ts  of  h is  Gad,  he  lew t a hel pinj| 
frj  His  neighbor.  Jacob  Reirfig  ftaf  a 
geiirerous  man.;  be  gave  whiat  he  ebiild 
not  afford,  he  let  others  '/gap' whiftiyjfty’ 
had  sown,  Jacob  Reftig  w%$  ,eveh,  Jtist 
excellence  of  all,  a meek  man , he  forgave 
one  who  had  despitcfuily  used  him. 

'‘  W hich  Tve  ttever  dune,  nrywlf,”  Said 
the  neighbor  who  Oj|J  of  this,  "ami  prob- 
ably never  shall'  I’m  not  Sure  1 wish 
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for  such  virtue.  But  Jacob  Remit,  he 

had  it.” 

It  was  a simple,  homeft  service,  but 
what  it  all  meant  was  that  the  passing  of 
this  nian  through  the  world  had  left  no 
scars  and  gashes.  No  crushed,  embit- 
tered soul  exulted  in  his  going.  He 
stood  between  no  man  and  the  sun. 

Peter  Schwarz  pondered  these  matters 
as  he  drove  homeward.  Kind  things  bad 
been  said,  and  they  rang  true.  Now  if 
Jacob  Reinig.  weazened,  work  - worn, 
struggling  little  man  that  he  was,  could 
ha  ve  heard  them  with  his  living  ears, 
How  he  would  have  exulted  ft.  the  music 
of  such  commendation ! As  rnceose  and 
all  sweet  spices  to  hi*  nostrils,  as  spike- 
nard and  Gilead’s  balm  tt*  ins  worn 
body,  gymild  stivh  words  have  been  to 
his  spirit,  doubtless  bruised  by  life’s  long 
struggle --for  who  escapes  unscathed 
from  the  mill  of  God  ? Nor  Jacob  Reinig, 
and  certainly  pot  Pcrer  Schwarz. 
z/Why,  then,  could  t here  pot  be  some 
such  service  of  approval  held  while  a 
man  yet  lived?  Du  r neighbors,  the/wjjO 
nesses  of  out  lives,  know  as  well  what 
they  think  of  us  the  year  before  our 
death  .is  the  day  after,  What  is  tft  hin- 
der them  from  sharing  that  knowledge 
with  us?  Nothing  but  custom  closes 
their  lips  while  we  live,  to  open  them 
when  we  die.  Is  it  not  a custom  that 
would  be  best  honored  in  the  breach? 

In  deliberate,  somewhat  reluctant 
brain  of  Peter  Schwarz  there  struggled 
toward  expression  the  notion  of  some 
suyh  service  offered  as  a stirrup-cup  to 
soul-5  .ibouv  to  ride  forth  into  the  dark. 
■As- inert  grow  old  it  is  not  their  bodies 
only  that  become  stiff  and  enfeebled, 
ns  ding  stimulus  and  cheer.  Their  spit- 
i*.X,  t'p)iv demand  some  generous,  spark /mg 
liquid  to  fortify  them  against  that  creep-' 
lift,  deadly  cold.  And  the  very  wine  of 
lift  is  JpVe  ahd  praise. 

Clear  sounded  the  hootY  of  the  well- 
matched  span  on  the  bard  graveled  road. 
The  family  surrey  rolled  comfortably 
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along.  On  the  back  seat  his  wife  and 
Millie  talked  with  such  subdued  cheer- 
fulness as  became  the  occasion.  Beside 
him,  hands  in  pockets,  lolled  his  only 
living  son.  Peter  held  the  reins,  as  he 
had  always  dorte.  Not  while  he  lived 
would  others  drive  his  horses. 

Eight  children  had  been  bom  to  Peter 
and  Katrina  Schwarz.  Of  the  four  who 
lived,  two  were  married  and  gone.  The 
son  and  daughter  remaining,  children  of 
their  middle  years,  gave  zest  to  their  old 
age. 

Amelia,  her  father’s  favorite,  leaned 
forward  and  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

“What  makes  you  so  quiet,  pap?”  she 
demanded,  abruptly. 

The  dark  color  rose  slowly  to  the 
man’s  face,  for  the  girl  had  startled  him. 
He  was  not  ready  yet  to  share  his  slowly 
crystallizing  thoughts,  and  he  was  glad 
that  they  came  just  then  to  the  wide 
sweep  of  road  at  the  entrance  to  his  barn- 
yard. The  bustle  of  catching  the  cord  of 
the  patent  gate-opener,  of  driving  in 
through  the  lifted  gate  and  getting  the 
family  unpacked  from  the  carriage  made 
any  answer  superfluous. 

When  supper  was  over  and  the  work 
at  the  bams  was  done,  Peter  Schwarz 
took  his  place  upon  the  wide  steps  of  the 
recessed  porch,  lit  his  seldom-used  pipe, 
and  again  set  himself  to  thinking.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  ideas 
came  powerfully,  if  seldom.  Once  an 
intellectual  conception  penetrated  his 
brain,  it  became  almost  an  obsession. 

He  had  a rounded,  benignant  forehead, 
and  his  head  was  high  above  the  ears, 
but  his  upper  lip  was  long  and  flat,  and 
his  semicircular  mouth  shut  like  a trap 
in  a hard,  inflexible  line  that  emphasized 
his  heavy  chin.  His  sharp  gray  eyes 
could  be  very  cold,  though  they  were 
sometimes  gentle.  He  wore  a short 
fringe  of  white  beard  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
his  domed  head  was  only  partly  covered 
with  iron-gray  hair.  Square  and  power- 
ful of  build  and  now  grown  somewhat 
portly,  he  appeared  a strong  man  and 
not  altogether  an  unkindly  one.  As  he 
sat  there,  frowning  slightly  in  his  absorp- 
tion, so  near  the  ground  upon  which  his 
well-built  brick  farm-house  stood  with 
an  air  of  assurance  and  possession,  he 
looked  very  closely  akin  to  the  solid 
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earth,  the  solid  house,  and  the  brown 
fields  which  he  dominated. 

The  girl  Millie  made  a sudden  rush 
from  the  house,  as  a playful  kitten  does, 
and  curled  herself  beside  her  father  on 
the  steps  with  something  of  a kitten’s 
flippant  confidence.  Her  mother  came 
out  more  slowly,  knitting  in  hand,  and 
took  the  rocking-chair  behind  them. 

Katrina  Schwarz  Was  an  ample,  large- 
framed, motherly  woman,  deep-bosomed 
and  broad-shouldered.  Her  mild  brown 
eyes  regarded  the  world  with  the  high 
dignity  of  an  unselfish  soul.  She  had  to 
an  unusual  degree  that  air  of  great  good 
sense  and  reasonableness  characterizing 
so  many  elderly  women  of  German 
blood.  Vet  in  spite  of  all  this  she  looked 
down  a little  wistfully  at  her  husband 
and  her  child.  A woman  is  always  a 
woman,  no  matter  what  her  years  or  her 
reasonableness.  But  Peter  Schwarz  had 
long  ago  forgotten  that  his  wife  was 
other  than  a cosmic  blessing,  like  pure 
air  or  spring  sunshine  or  autumn  rain. 
Her  merits  were  even  more  a matter  of 
course  than  the  sprouting  of  seeds  or  the 
ripening  of  grain.  He  sometimes  re- 
membered to  thank  Heaven  for  these 
mercies,  but  he  was  wholly  unaware  that 
Katrina  also  might  be  classified  as  a 
mercy. 

Millie  rubbed  her  cheek  tentatively 
against  her  father’s  coat-sleeve. 

“Well,  pap,  what  are  you  thinking 
about  now?” 

He  returned  the  caress  with  clumsy 
playfulness.  Millie  was  the  one  human 
creature  who  could  cajole  him  into  such 
behavior.  Katrina,  watching,  sighed 
vaguely,  then  smiled — for,  after  all,  it 
was  a definite  good  that  Peter  could  still 
love  and  still  caress. 

“You  may  tell  me  first  what’s  whirling 
around  in  that  silly  little  head  of  yours, 
Clara  Amelia  Schwarz.” 

Millie  straightened  up,  hands  clasped 
about  her  knees,  looking  off  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sudden  rapture. 

“A  hat,  pap!  Such  a hat  I seen  yes- 
terday when  me  and  mother  drove  to 
town  with  the  butter  and  eggs.  It’s  at 
that  new  milliner’s  across  the  square 
from  the  grocery.  I heard  she’s  got  a 
trimmer  from  Chicago  yet!  Would  you 
believe  it?  The  hat  was  a black  crown 
and  a white  rim  with  just  a black  line 
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on  the  edge  and  one  great  big,  big  red 
rose  right  here” — she  gestured  rapidly — 
“and  the  green  leaves  go  this  way  and 
that  way,  like  they  was  reaching  out  to 
clasp  around  your  head !” 

‘‘And  what  has  Amelia  Schwarz  to  do 
with  such  a hat?  Tell  me  that!”  her 
father  demanded,  half  frowning. 

Millie’s  gray  eyes  grew  shrewder  and 
more  intent.  It  suddenly  became  ap- 
parent that,  though  her  figure  was  girl- 
ishly slender  and  her  hair  fluffed  about 
her  face,  she  had  her  father’s  nose  and 
mouth,  with  some  of  the  traits  they 
implied. 

“Thomas’s  grocery  has  fifteen  custom- 
ers a week  for  our  two-pound  pats  of 
butter — folks  who  won’t  take  any  other 
if  they  can  help  it.  You  say  it  takes  too 
long  for  mother  and  me  to  drive  around 
and  deliver  it  when  you  are  needing  the 
horses,  but  Luella  Spelzer  says  I may 
leave  it  at  her  house  and  let  the  people 
come  there  for  it.  They  will  take  the 
extra  trouble  because  the  butter  is  al- 
ways hard  and  sweet  and  yellow,  and 
they  will  pay  me  what  they  pay  the 
grocery.  That  is  from  sixty  to  ninety 
cents  a week  to  add  to  my  share  of  the 
butter  money.  It  won’t  take  me  long 
to  get  that  hat  I” 

Peter  Schwarz  thrust  his  lower  lip  out 
thoughtfully,  deeply  gratified  by  her 
shrewdness. 

“Not  bad  for  a silly  head,”  was  his 
verdict.  “ Maybe  you’ll  learn  your  way 
about  this  world  yet.” 

Millie  shot  a quick,  sideways  look  at 
him  and  judged  the  moment  propitious 
to  say,  “Mother  needs  a new  bonnet, 
too.” 

The  atmosphere  changed  suddenly. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  black  frown 
upon  the  man’s  face. 

“ But  it  was  only  last  winter  that  your 
mother  had  a bonnet  1 Not  another  so 
soon!  Heavens  and  earth ! Is  there  no 
end  to  the  money  these  women  would 
spend?  You  will  bring  me  to  the 
county-house  yet,  if  you  have  your 
heads!  I say,  no  new  bonnet!”  He 
brought  his  hand  heavily  down  upon  his 
knee. 

Millie  drew  a quick  breath.  She 
might  coquet  with  her  father,  but  she 
loved  her  mother  as  well  as  she  knew 
how  to  love.  The  woman  in  the  back- 


round,  who  had  dropped  her  knitting  to 
ear  the  girl  plead  her  cause,  picked  it 
up  again  placidly.  These  eruptions 
were  too  familiar  to  be  disconcerting. 
Katrina  Schwarz  was  no  weakling. 
What  she  judged  needful  for  a decent 
appearance  she  would  buy  when  the 
time  was  ripe.  Meantime  she  kept  her 
own  counsel.  Still — how  pleasant  if 
Peter  might  just  for  once  faintly  guess 
the  meaning  of  the  word  indulgent! 

“So  that  is  what  I was  thinking 
about,”  said  Millie,  adroitly;  “how  to 
make  ninety  cents  a week  more  on  the 
butter.  Now  you  tell  me  what  you  were 
thinking  over,  pap.” 

Peter  Schwarz  relaxed  his  frown  and 
consented  to  forget  his  wife’s  prospec- 
tive extravagance,  for  he  was  ready  now 
to  share  his  thought  with  them. 

“While  you  were  thinking  vanities 
and  spending,”  he  declared,  "I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  of  my  death.  It 
came  to  me  this  afternoon  at  Jacob 
Reinig’s  that  it  is  good  to  be  dead.” 

Millie  shivered. 

“Oh,  pap,  it’s  horrible!” 

“But,  no,”  said  Peter  Schwant,  heav- 
ily. “It  is  not  so  I see  the  thing.  Be 
quiet  and  I will  tell  you.  It  is  good  to 
be  dead — -yes.  Never  did  it  come  to  me 
so  clear  as  to-day.  Peter  Reinig’s  fields 
are  harvested,  his  summer  work  is  done. 
Red  are  the  leaves  on  his  maples  and  the 
quail  run  in  his  stubble.  . . . Outside 
was  a quietness,  a peace.  The  house, 
too,  was  in  order,  swept  and  garnished — 
is  it  not  so?  To  lie  there  with  folded 
hands  and  flowers  on  one’s  breast  and 
the  glare  of  the  sun  shut  out.  The  plow- 
ing, the  sowing,  the  reaping — all  over. 
No  more  thoughts  of  cost  and  payment, 
of  earning,  of  spending,  of  saving.  Can 
you  not  see  how  that  would  be  peace?” 

Millie  shook  her  head  dubiously. 
Katrina  said  nothing. 

“It  lacks  but  one  thing  to  make  it 
very  good,”  continued  the  man.  “I  had 
this  tnought:  it  would  be  better  still  if, 
before  a man  lays  down  his  work,  he 
might  hear  with  his  living  ears  such 
things  as  his  neighbors  say  of  him  in  their 
hearts.  There  are  two  judgments,  and 
the  judgment  of  men  comes  before  that 
of  Heaven.  Sometimes — who  knows? — 
it  may  be  the  kinder.  Wouldn’t  Peter 
Reinig  have  gone  to  meet  his  God  more 
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cheerfully  if  he  had  first  known  the 
things  men  said  of  him  this  day? — I tell 
you,  yes  I As  for  me,  Peter  Schwarz,  I 
would  like  it  well  to  know  men’s  speech 
of  me  when  I lie  in  my  coffin  with  quiet 
hands — and  I mean  to  know!  This  is 
what  I have  decided,  and  I tell  you, 
Katrina,  and  you,  Amelia,  that  you  may 
be  prepared.  When  the  time  comes  that 
I grow  feeble  and  can  no  more  come  in 
and  go  out  as  I will,  then  will  I make  a 
feast  and  bid  my  neighbors.  And  I will 
choose  a minister  and  he  shall  preach 
such  a sermon  as  he  would  preach  if  I 
had  gone  away  to  return  no  more.  And 
he  shall  ask  testimony  of  my  neighbors, 
and  they  shall  give  it  as  though  I were 
among  them  dead,  not  living.  And  I 
shall  hear  for  myself  what  they  think  of 
my  up-risings  and  my  down-sittings 
amongst  them  through  these  years.  I 
will  set  my  life  on  trial  before  them  and 
let  them  give  verdict.  It  will  be  well 
for  me  to  know  if  what  I have  done 
meets  with  their  sense  of  what  a man 
should  do,  and  I shall  go  to  my  own 
place  in  greater  peace.” 

Peter  Schwarz  had  risen  in  his  excite- 
ment and  resolve  and  stood  facing  them, 
giving  forth  his  decree  with  upraised 
hand.  His  daughter’s  small  eyes  grew 
wide  with  consternation  and  her  face 
puckered  pitifully. 

“Oh,  pap,  don’t!”  she  wailed,  driven  to 
entire  frankness  by  what  seemed  to  her 
the  appalling  prospect.  “Oh,  don’t, 
don’t  do  that!  Everybody  will  make 
fun  of  us  for  miles  around — and  ev- 
erybody will  say,  ‘It’s  so  Dutch.!’” 

Katrina  Schwarz,  who  had  not  ceased 
to  rock  and  knit  as  she  listened,  put 
down  her  work  for  an  instant  and  leaned 
forward  to  face  her  husband  sympathet- 
ically. She  understood  his  unrest  and 
his  craving,  but  she  did  not  approve. 

“Better  not,  Peter,”  she  said,  mildly 
but  clearly.  “I  tell  you — better  not!” 

To  oppose  Peter  Schwarz  was  to  set 
his  will  the  more  firmly  upon  the  unde- 
sirable thing.  Millie  and  her  mother, 
having  learned  this  lesson  thoroughly, 
did  not  allude  to  the  matter  of  Peter’s 
pre-funeral  services.  And  Peter  himself 
said  nothing  more.  He  was  still  a sound 
and  healthy  man,  with  no  justification, 
as  yet,  for  the  ceremony  he  had  planned. 


But  he  thought  of  it  often,  and,  more  and 
more,  the  event  took  shape  in  his  mind 
as  the  crowning  festival  of  a life’s  effort. 

Five  years  went  by.  Peter’s  seventi- 
eth birthday  came  and  went;  it  found 
and  left  him  hale,  but  at  seventy-two 
came  the  first  break.  Over-work  xn  the 
harvest-field  brought  on  heat  prostra- 
tion, and  this  was  followed  by  a slight 
“ stroke.”  He  improved  rapidly,  and  the 
doctor  prophesied  entire  recovery,  but 
Peter  shook  his  head.  Unused  to  any 
illness,  he  seemed  to  himself  in  worse 
case  than  he  was.  He  proceeded  to 
set  his  affairs  in  order,  and,  when  this 
was  done,  one  afternoon  Luther  drove 
him  away  on  some  unexplained  errand. 
He  came  back  looking  agitated,  half- 
ashamed,  but  resolved. 

“The  twenty-third  of  September  is 
my  seventy-third  birthday,  Katrina.  It 
is  time  for  me  to  do  the  thing  I have 
planned  these  five  years.  I have  seen 
William  Dick,  the  young  minister  in 
town.  He  will  preach  for  me  a funeral 
sermon.  It  is  all  arranged.  Have  what 
help  you  need  and  get  ready  a meal  for  a 
hundred  people.  I will  send  out  word 
through  the  neighborhood  at  once  and 
ask  all  to  come.” 

The  manner  of  this  announcement 
left  little  room  for  effective  protest. 
Katrina  shook  her  head  slowly. 

“You  are  foolish,  Peter,  but  I will  do 
as  you  say,”  she  observed,  calmly.  “I 
suppose  we  can  get  the  folding-chairs 
from  the  church,  and  Martha  Ricker  and 
Elsa  will  help  me  through.  But  the  doc- 
tor says  you  must  not  be  made  tired  or 
worked  upon  by  anything.  If  you 
think  this  is  minding  him — ’ 

“What  is  to  be,  will  be,”  said  Peter 
Schwarz.  “Though  it  kill  me  I will  do 
this  thing.” 

There  was  nothing  further  to  say. 
Katrina  was  not  a woman  to  waste 
words.  She  accepted  the  inevitable,  and 
her  preparations  went  bravely  forward. 
Millie,  now  a competent  young  person  of 
twenty-two,  scolded  and  fretted  to  her- 
self and  to  her  mother. 

“What  use?”  said  Katrina,  wearily. 
“What  use,  child?  Be  quiet  and  save 
your  strength  for  your  work.  When 
the  man  of  the  house  says  ‘Do  this,’  it 
must  be  done.  Pray  that  your  father 
takes  no  harm  from  it,  as  I am  doing, 
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and  get  on  with  your  cleaning  and 

Eickling.  The  front-room  curtains  must 
e washed  to-day,  the  green-tomato 
pickle  must  be  made  to-morrow,  and 
when  we  go  to  town  on  Saturday  see 
that  I remember  to  get  fresh  calico  to 
cover  the  settee.  It  shall  not  be  said 
that  my  house  was  disordered.” 

“The  township  will  buzz  with  it. 
Everybody  will  laugh.  It  will  be  in  the 
county  papers.  How  comes  pap  to 
think  of  such  things  ? I wish  I could  go 
away  and  never  come  back!” 

“Two  hams,”  said  Katrina,  steadily, 
“seven  beef  tongues,  and  forty  frying- 
chickens.  Will  that  be  enough?” 

“Oh,  mother!  mother!  don’t  you 
care?”  ... 

Katrina  looked  pityingly  at  her  child 
across  the  illuminating  years  between 
them. 

“What  people  say  will  not  hurt  you — 
any  more  than  it  will  help  your  father. 
So  long  as  you  care,  you  are  weak. 
Listen  only  to  what  your  own  heart 
says.  So  will  you  have  strength  for 
life  and  death.  Now  get  on  with  your 
curtain-washing!” 

When  the  day  arrived  Katrina’s  prep- 
arations were  complete.  The  plates  and 
napkins,  the  forks  and  spoons,  were  piled 
ready  for  passing;  long  tables  were 
crowded  witn  the  food:  platters  of  ten- 
der ham,  pale  rose  and  white;  platters 
of  melting  tongue,  fawn-color  and  red; 
platters  of  fried  chicken  in  delicious 
shades  of  brown  and  tan;  platters  of 
Katrina’s  marvelous  liver  sausage,  an 
exquisite  gray;  dishes  of  “sour  pota- 
toes,” as  the  salad  was  called.  In  the 
kitchen  Martha  Ricker  and  her  daughter 
Elsa  were  making  dozens  of  flaky  biscuit 
and  getting  ready  the  great  boiler  of 
coffee.  Of  “bread  spreads”  to  go  with 
the  biscuit  there  were  eight  — apple 
butter,  peach  butter,  pear  butter,  grape 
jelly,  crab-apple  jelly,  currant  jelly, 
strawberry  preserves,  and  peppermint 
honey  from  Peter  Schwarz’s  own  hives. 
There  were  baked  custards  and  “floating 
island”  and  lemon  apple-sauce.  There 
was  pound  cake  and  fruit  cake  and  a 
wonderful  “sunshine  cake,”  as  well  as 
rich  little  cakes  whose  composition  was 
Katrina’s  secret.  Of  things  spiced  and 
ickled  there  were  so  many  that  the  be- 
older  ceased  to  count. 


“Of  this,  at  least,  I am  not  ashamed,” 
said  Katrina  Schwarz  as  she  gave  her 
last  instructions  in  the  kitchen  and  her 
last  glance  at  the  tables  before  she  went 
into  the  best  room  to  take  her  seat 
beside  her  husband. 

The  front  room  opened  by  an  arch 
into  the  family  sitting-room,  and  both 
were  of  generous  proportions.  The  little 
table  for  the  minister,  with  its  bouquet 
of  zinnias  and  its  glass  of  water,  stood  in 
this  archway.  Peter  and  Katrina  were 
to  sit  opposite  him  between  the  western 
windows,  in  full  view  from  both  rooms. 
Millie  and  Luther  were  beside  them,  and 
the  married  daughter,  Anna,  with  her 
four  children,  across  the  room.  The 
folding-chairs  from  the  church  were  in 
double  and  triple  rows  about  the  rooms, 
and  they  were  already  nearly  filled  as 
Katrina  moved  to  her  seat. 

She  noted  that  Peter  was  breath- 
ing rather  heavily.  The  excitement  of 
this  great  day  was  already  telling  upon 
him.  He  sat  very  erect,  with  his  head 
high,  not  meeting  the  gaze  of  the  assem- 
bly. Therewere  reddish  gleams  in  his  gray 
eyes  and  a flush  on  his  broad  cheek.  It 
came  to  Katrina,  as  she  glanced  at  him, 
that  this  was  no  longer  the  strong,  shrewd, 
sometimes  harsh  man  whom  she  had  lived 
beside  for  nearly  fifty  years.  She  was 
seeing  at  last  the  face  of  that  hidden, 
uncertain  Peter  who  had  only  revealed 
himself  to  her  by  brief  glimpses.  This 
was  Peter  the  curious  Bible-student, 
Peter  the  debater,  the  Peter  who  cast 
suspicious  eyes  over  his  own  past  deeds, 
pulling  a little  here  and  pushing  a little 
there,  to  straighten  the  wavering  line  of 
them.  And  this  Peter  now  reached  out 
uneasily  for  the  approval  of  his  peers, 
as  if  his  self-assurance  failed.  Katrina 
faced  her  guests  more  steadily,  more 
masterfully,  as  she  realized,  by  one  of 
those  deep  intuitions  which  come  to  mar- 
ried folk,  that  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
weakness  was  upon  Peter  Schwarz. 

The  minister  was  young  and  some- 
what shallow,  and  he  dia  not  know 
Peter,  but  he  did  his  best.  He  read 
the  twenty-sixth  Psalm;  a quartet  about 
the  melodeon  in  the  living-room  sang, 
“Only  remembered  by  what  he  has 
done.” 

“ For  it  is  required  of  stewards ,”  recited 
the  minister,  impressively,  “ that  a man 
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be  found  faithful .”  He  made  a little  dis- 
course on  this  text;  he  spoke  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  living;  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  character  which  we  take  with 
us  from  this  world,  and  even  of  property 
which  we  leave  behind;  of  the  satisfac- 
tion it  is  to  a man  to  look  back  on  a life 
spent  according  to  his  conscience,  know- 
ing that  he  has  done  the  utmost  with 
his  gifts,  his  money,  and  himself.  Such 
a man,  he  did  not  doubt,  was  Peter 
Schwarz,  prominent  in  his  own  commu- 
nity, with  a name  known  outside  its 
borders.  Even  a stranger  like  himself 
could  not  meet  Mr.  Schwarz  without 
feeling  his  force,  his  power.  How  much 
better,  then,  must  all  his  good  qualities 
and  his  good  deeds  be  known  to  the  men 
whom  he  had  lived  among  since  he  came 
to  this  community  fifty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  still  a raw,  new  land.  He  would 
ask  some  of  Mr.  Schwarz’s  old  friends 
and  neighbors  to  complete  the  picture, 
which  he  had  not  the  ability  or  the  ex- 

Cjrience  to  make  perfect,  of  this  man’s 
ng,  useful  life  in  this  spot. 

There  was  an  understanding  between 
Peter  and  Elias  Barrick  that  the  latter 
should  be  the  first  to  speak,  but  Elias 
Barrick  was  stifF-jointed  and  rheumatic, 
and  before  he  could  rise  his  own  son 
Herman  was  on  his  feet  and  speaking. 
There  was  a sound  of  approval  and  an 
exchange  of  glances  among  the  younger 
men. 

Herman  Barrick  was  a narrow-chested 
young  man,  with  sunburned  cheeks  and 
a bulbous  nose.  He  had  a dogged  jaw, 
however,  and  although  he  was  embar- 
rassed, he  spoke  out  as  he  intended. 

“I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  minister, 
and  I’m  not  saying  Peter  Schwarz  don’t 
live  according  to  nis  lights,  but  I’d  like 
to  know  just  what  them  lights  are. 
Why’d  he  foreclose  the  mortgage  on 
Martha  Ricker’s  eighty  next  to  his  south 
forty,  when  he  knew  that  if  he  gave  her 
till  after  harvest  she  might  ketch  up  on 
the  int’rest,  and  that  if  she  was  wise  to 
business  she  could  easy  ’a’  borrowed  the 
money  somewheres  else?  He  don’t  fore- 
close his  mortgages  on  the  farms  of  men 
who  know  you  can  git  all  the  money  you 
want  for  six  per  cent,  an’  good  security. 
This  is  all  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

Very  red,  but  steadfast,  Herman  Bar- 
rick dropped  into  his  chair.  Like  a flash 
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Luke  Kalbfleisch,  across  the  room,  was 
on  his  feet. 

“ I mean  no  disrespect  to  the  minister, 
and  I ain’t  saying  Peter  Schwarz  don’t 
live  according  to  his  lights,  but  when  I 
bought  my  wood  of  him  two  years  ago 
he  showed  me  fine  hard  wood,  cut  and 

filed  and  dried  in  his  wood-lot.  When 
got  it,  a good  fourth  of  it  was  dozy  old 
fence-rails  mixed  with  the  better  stuflF.  I 
can  bum  fence-rails — but  not  at  the  price 
of  good  wood.  That’s  all  I have  to  say.” 

One  or  two  of  the  older  men  hissed 
ineffectually.  The  minister,  who  had 
recovered  his  self-possession,  pounded  on 
the  little  table  with  his  knuckles. 

“Stop!  Stop!”  he  cried.  “This  is 
indecent.  It  is  an  insult  to  me  and  to 
Mr.  Schwarz.  I beg  of  you — ” 

This  time  it  was  young  Dave  Lindsay 
from  the  Scotch  settlement  in  the  next 
township  who  was  on  his  feet.  David 
Lindsay,  his  father,  sprang  up  and 
clutched  him  by  the  sleeve,  but  with  an 
adroit  twist  young  Dave  was  out  of  his 
coat  and  across  the  room.  He  lifted  a 
high,  taunting  voice. 

“ I mean  no  disrespect  to  the  minister, 
and  I know  he  lives  according  to  his 
lights;  for  when  Lizzie  Dickerman,  his 
own  niece  that  he’d  been  guardeen  to, 
come  to  him  to  buy  her  thousand-dolla  r 
mortgage  just  before  she  got  married — 
she  wanted  to  sell  it  so’s  to  pay  the 
monev  on  a piece  of  land — he  give  her 
the  thousand  dollars  and  said  nothing 
about  the  accrued  interest.  It  was  eight 
per  cent,  money,  an’  the  eighty  dollars 
come  in  in  just  four  days.  Nice  way  to 
treat  an  orphan  that  was  his  own  kin! 
She  didn’t  know  nothin’  about  accrued 
int’rest.  Father,  I’ll  take  that  coat.” 

“I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  minis- 
ter,” piped  under-sized  Philip  Hinkel, 
standing  on  his  chair  to  make  himself 
heard  in  the  increasing  tumult,  “ but  one 
day  I was  at  the  hardware  store  in  town 
and  the  clerk  says  to  me : ‘ Say,  do  you 
want  to  see  the  meanest  man  in  this 
county?  That’s  him  luggin’  an  iron 
wash-boiler  out  of  his  wagon.  He  come 
in  here  rippin’  mad,  an’  he  says:  “If  I 
get  a tin  boiler  with  a copper  bottom, 
my  wife  she  wears  one  out  every  five 
ears.  I ain’t  goin’  to  stand  for  it,  says 
e.  “Gimme  an  iron  boiler.”  “Do  you 
know  they’re  cruel  heavy  for  a woman  ?’’ 
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says  I.  “They  ain’t  really  fit  to  handle 
’em.”  “Gimme  an  iron  boiler,”  says  he. 
“If  it’s  heavy,  it  will  last  the  longer. 
I’ll  teach  ’em  to  wear  their  wash-boilers 
out!”  and  with  that  he  lugged  it  off, 
though  he  could  hardly  stagger  under  it. 
Now  wouldn’t  that  jar  you  ?’  says  the 
clerk.  I gave  a look  an’  I said:  ‘Why, 
that’s  Peter  Schwarz.  That’s  the  leadin’ 
citizen  out  our  way.’  ‘Holy  smoke!’ 
says  the  clerk,  ‘your  leadin’  citizens 
must  be  headed  backward  and  streakin’ 
it  for  the  Dark  Ages!’  That’s  just  what 
he  said.  But  I ain’t  got  anything  per- 
sonally against  Mr.  Schwarz.” 

With  the  first  words  of  Herman  Bar- 
rick,  fear  clutched  the  heart  of  Peter 
Schwarz.  Before  he  knew  what  had  be- 
fallen him,  he  shrank  in  a blind  terror. 
As  Herman’s  words  pierced  to  his  brain 
and  burned  themselves  in,  he  tried  to  find 
his  voice,  to  rise,  to  face  down  this  accu- 
sation, but  his  muscles  refused  to  lift 
him;  he  sat  shaking  in  his  chair.  As 
speech  swiftly  followed  speech,  he  real- 
ized that  the  young  men  had  plotted 
cleverly  to  humiliate  him  on  this  day 
that  was  to  have  crowned  his  strenuous 
years.  But  why  had  he  no  defenders? 
Where  were  his  friends?  Was  this  thing 
to  be  allowed?  Would  no  man  stop  it? 
Out  of  his  agony  he  heard  Elias  Barrick 
feebly  hiss  his  son;  he  saw  David  Lind- 
say’s ineffectual  clutch  as  one  sees  a 
night  landscape  by  a flash  of  lightning. 
Dear  God,  were  old  men  all  so  weak  and 
oung  men  all  so  hard!  Was  there  no 
elp  anywhere,  no  comfort,  no  defense? 

He  met  Millie’s  eyes  across  the  room — 
his  latest-bom,  his  darling.  She  was 
young,  but  surely  she  could  understand. 
His  anguished  gaze  held  hers,  demanding 
love  and  succor.  Millie  could  not  endure 
the  look.  Her  lids  fell  and  she  turned 
her  head  away  almost  pettishly.  Pap 
had  brought  this  ridicule,  this  open  dis- 
grace, upon  them. 

To  Peter  Schwarz  it  was  almost  as 
though  a knife  had  gone  to  his  heart  or 
a bullet  to  his  brain.  Silently,  but  de- 
finitely, his  child  had  repudiated  him. 

Confusion  fell  upon  him.  He  seemed 
to  see  but  dimly  through  a mist  that 
flashed  red,  grew  quickly  black,  and  then 
very  slowly  retreated. 

As  this  mist  cleared  he  became  aware 
that  his  wife  had  risen  in  her  place  beside 


him  and  was  speaking.  The  familiar 
sound  of  her  voice  was  driving  that  hor- 
ror of  darkness  back.  His  uncertain 
fingers  crept  out  till  they  caught  a fold 
of  her  dress  and  clutched  at  it.  Katrina 
felt  the  tug,  and  moved  imperceptibly 
closer  to  his  side. 

The  confusion  subsided  as  she  rose. 
Already  the  voung  men  looked  shame- 
faced and  their  elders  stem.  There 
would  be  payment  before  long  for  their 
interruption ! 

Katrina  faced  them  all,  steadily,  but 
not  in  anger.  For  the  moment  there  was 
something  majestic  in  her  motherly  pres- 
ence. They  were  conscious  of  a dignity 
that  came  from  afar  and  was  not  as  any 
assurance  that  they  knew. 

“It  is  not  fitting  that  my  husband 
or  the  minister  should  answer  these 
speeches,”  said  Katrina.  “ I take  it  upon 
myself.  And  what  I have  to  say  is  this: 
Neighbors,  you  were  asked  here  to  give 
such  judgment  as  the  living  give  upon 
the  dead.  I told  my  man  it  could  not 
be — and  these  young  men  have  proved 
it — for  in  the  face  of  death  even  young 
men  lose  their  insolence. 

“ I told  him,  too,  that  it  was  a weak- 
ness to  desire  this  service,  for  it  is  when 
we  fear  condemnation  that  we  ask  for 
praise.  But  he  would  not  heed  me,  and 
so  this  thing  has  happened. 

“I  do  not  deny  the  things  you  have 
said.  My  man  has  made  mistakes.  So 
will  you  make  them,  Herman  Barrick, 
and  you,  Luke  Kalbfleisch,  and  you, 
Dave  Lindsay.  Perhaps  even  little  Phil- 
ip Hinkel  may  be  enough  of  a man  to 
do  wrong.  For  a man  sins  through  his 
strength. 

“You  have  shown  that  Peter  Schwarz 
has  been  mean  and  grasping  and  hard. 
But  what  do  you  know  of  the  ways  by 
which  these  things  came  upon  him? 
When  a man  is  single,  he  is  independent 
and  strong.  Perhaps  his  fathers  purse 
and  his  father’s  arm  are  behind  him. 
Anyhow,  bread  comes  easy  and  he  has 
little  care.  But  suppose  there  are  two 
mouths  to  fill — then  four,  then  eight. 
Then  comes  the  Fear!  He  has  but  two 
arms  against  the  world — and  so  many 
mouths  to  feed  three  times  a day.  You 
young  men — what  do  you  know  of  that 
Fear?  I am  not  saying  that  some  men 
are  not  mean  from  their  cradles,  but  I 
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know  that  more  grow  grasping  through 
fear.  Yes,  it  is  all  wrong,  but  it  is  hard 
to  be  generous  with  the  babies’  bread,  and 
greed,  once  learned,  is  hard  to  forget. 
That  is  the  way  it  came  on  Peter  Schwarz. 

“Now  this  is  what  I wish  you  to  un- 
derstand. A man  will  let  himself  become 
hard  in  his  own  person,  as  a bear  will 
use  his  claws,  but  the  inner  heart  of  him 
may  still  be  tender.  When  a man  and 
his  wife  are  one,  as  Peter  Schwarz  and  I 
have  been  one  these  forty-seven  years, 
in  time  the  woman  becomes — how  shall 
I say  it?  She  is  the  mildness  of  that 
man,  his  justice  and  his  service.  To  her 
he  leaves  it  to  mend  his  mistakes.  He 
knows  she  does  those  things  that  for 
his  infirmity  of  spirit  are  hard  for  him, 
and,  though  he  says  nothing,  he  is  glad. 
I do  not  say  this  is  a good  way  or  a bad 
way.  I say  it  is  the  way  of  many  men, 
and  Peter  Schwarz  is  one. 

“You,  Luke  Kalbfleisch,  don’t  you 
know  when  our  bam  was  re-roofed  I sent 
your  wife  four  great  loads  of  dry  shin- 
gles, kindling  for  two  whole  years  ? That 
ought  to  even  us  for  the  dozy  fence-rails. 

“As  for  Lizzie  Dickerman,  when  she 
married  I gave  her  a half-dozen  of  the 
heavy  linen  sheets  that  my  grandmother 
spun  and  wove  and  a dozen  of  the  best 
towels  that  have  come  down  to  me.  I 
gave  her,  too,  a pair  of  beautiful  new 
blankets  and  a pair  of  solid  silver  forks. 
Maybe  more  is  due  her,  but  I keep  these 
accounts  and  settle  them.  In  time  all 
is  made  straight. 

“My  husband  did  covet  Martha 
Ricker’s  eighty  that  was  next  our  south 
forty,  as  Ahab  coveted  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth.  But  her  equity  in  it  was  less 
than  half  its  value.  The  foreclosure  was 
begun  but  not  put  through.  For  her 
equity  he  gave  ber  forty  acres  of  even 
better  land  across  the  road.  Is  that  the 
deed  of  a hard  man?  Ask  Martha 
Ricker,  now  at  work  in  this  house,  if  she 
thinks  so!  And  the  wash-boiler,  Philip 
Hinkel — yes,  it  was  a meanness.  But  do 
you  think  I did  not  know  whence  that 
meanness  sprang  and  where  it  tended? 
And  do  you  think  I did  not  get  my  cop- 
per-bottomed boiler  when  next  I went  to 
town? — though  I kept  the  iron  one  to 
shame  him  with  when  I thought  best. 

“So  now  I have  told  you  how  these 
things  are,  and  there  are  many  like  them. 
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But  so  far  as  I know,  Peter  Schwarz  has 
done  no  wrong  that  has  not  been  set 
right.  Of  his  own  will  he  let  me  be  his 
conscience  and  his  heart,  and  before  God 
will  I answer  for  him.  For  the  man  may 
be  the  head  of  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  is  the  keeper  of  the  man.” 

So  saying,  Katrina  took  her  seat.  And 
there  fell  on  her  audience  the  silence 
that  is  more  than  applause. 

While  his  wife  was  speaking,  Peter 
Schwarz  came  slowly  back  to  himself. 
The  ringing  in  his  head  died  down.  The 
darkness  before  his  eyes  retreated.  His 
first  conscious  sensation  wras  one  of  pas- 
sionate thankfulness.  He  had  felt  him- 
self swinging  over  a frightful  precipice, 
and  Katrina  was  somehow  putting  the 
firm  ground  under  his  feet. 

He  began  to  apprehend  her  expo- 
sition and  her  argument.  From  point 
to  point  she  went,  explaining,  justifying, 
making  all  things  clear.  He  had  been 
ashamed,  often  and  often,  of  giving  in 
when  she  urged  some  gentle  act  upon 
him,  especially,  perhaps,  in  that  matter 
of  Martha  Ricker’s  land.  She  had  fought 
him  fiercely  over  that;  he  told  her  she 
knew  no  business,  she  must  keep  her 
fingers  out  of  his  affairs.  Yet,  truly,  he 
had  yielded  in  the  end,  as  be  always 
ielded.  And  she  claimed  the  core  of 
im  was  sound  and  generous ? It  was  so! 
Yes,  it  was  so!  He  was  not  the  hard, 
base,  greedy  thing  he  had  so  often  feared 
he  was.  Unbelievable  — but  she  had 
roved  it.  . . . Why,  the  woman  knew 
im  as  God  knew  him,  as  he  did  not 
even  know  himself! 

He  looked  from  her  cramped,  shriv- 
eled fingers  to  her  lined  cheeks  with  a 
sudden  ecstasy  like  that  of  youth.  There 
was  a strange  glory  round  about  her  fine 
old  head,  and  his  heart  was  at  her  feet. 
For  she  was  the  woman  God  had  given, 
and  she  brought  him  salvation  from 
himself. 

In  the  silence  after  Katrina  had  fin- 
ished, Peter  Schwarz  rose  to  his  feet. 
His  broad  face  seemed  untroubled,  his 
voice  was  deep  and  full.  There  was  a 
freedom  and  a graciousness  in  his  whole 
bearing  it  had  never  had  before. 

“Neighbors,  my  wife  has  spoken,  and 
my  wTife  and  I are  one.  Tne  meal  is 
ready  and  I ask  you  all  to  eat  with  us 
in  friendliness.  There  is  no  more  to  say.” 
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To  the  Great  Falls  of  Guiana 
and  Beyond 
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- uMoNG  »hc  Tiufural  fea- 
tures «f  .South  America/ 
A ^eAvhsch  are  destined  to 
j\  V arouse  ivider  and  deeper 
Iff:!  ■-  intertest  a>.*  theyv#tld.y 

l x | mope  of  that .Vksfiv; 

- lonrinem  -ire  the  great' 

falls  of  R.m  t<  ifv,  in  the  heart  of  the  M- 

est*  of  British  (iiita.n^V  and  the  m 
mountain  of  |tortan'i;t.  vs-hieh  jyraoils  sen- 
tinel at  the  remote  jiciytwheri?  Venezue- 
la, Brazil,  anti  Guiana  corin'  together, 
Kaieteur  is  readily  reachi-d  hv  ahowt  two 
hundred  miles  art  travel  by  river,  from 
Georgetown,  the  c;ipit.duf  bullish  Gui- 
ana, on  the  Atlantic  ‘coast.  The  Mr  y 
tableland  of  Roraima.  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  farther  by  the  most  direct 
rciutey  it  di^vered  by  Sir  Richard 
Syhtwbui^fc  m and  constituted 

the  terminal  landmark  of  his  famous, 
hound ary  -Kny  Between  Venezuela  and 
the  Kaghsb  nibviiy,  which  has  no  lowly 
place  aj;  a t roiiblt.  -maker  in  international 
politics,  .St.i.o.viy  tlueeseore  of  white 
men  have  ever  seen  the  great  falls,  while 
the  number  of  These  who  have  stood 
upon  even  the  iovrer  slopes  of  Roramia 
<•>  far  less,  for  .the.  tvay  is  In  set  with  many 
dangers,  iff-  this  part  of  South  America 
distances  art-riot  measured  by  miles,  hut 
by  degrees  of  hazard  arid  difficulty. 

August  of  rijfii  the 
writer  had  the-  rare  good  fortune  ro  make 
the  journey  to  these  places  ih  the  pur- 
suance of  scientific  mvestigarions  nndvt 
rhe  auspices  of  the  Atffefiedn  Mituiihi  of  y 
N'a rural  History.  Thy;  y5f1?jVc*r. • <mT 

the  ex  jsed i t tofi  \y;i5  tt> ;Tvtt;  a f ‘ Idplbgpssl 
tf.fverste  ’ froit*  the  coast  to  the’ heights 
of  t-v»r.nma.  In  order  ro  cumpan-  the  ur- 
gah.isnis  living  in  the  forests  of  different 
idutudtSy  as  wa|  as  those  inhabiting  the 
fai-Annas,  or  drier  ar-iiis,  also  of  various; 
altitudes. 


Go  gle 


Arriving  at  Georgetown  on  July  iso 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  long 
journey  inland.  Thanks  to  rhe  painv 
^kihg  acti  vity  of  M r.  Robert  H.  Crane, 
acting  American  consul,  vee  were  soon 
equipped  with  the  necessary  provisions 
anti  camp  .paraphernalia,  and  with 
greatly  sdesifibl  jrtfhrniatjisri  relating  to 
the  ‘1bu3h,"  w'iHiri'gly  offered  by ' the 
many  officials  with  ivhi.»fr>  tve  came  in 
plyiikurahly  contact . Through  govern- 
inept  channels  an  intestunahie  treasure 
v a;,  si. cured  in  the  person  of  Raggoo,  a 
man  of  Hindu  descent,  whose  Tvrerjry- 
H ve  years  of  experience  with  official 
parties  in  thy  hush  provided  a fund  of 
knowledge  upon  which  the  success  of 
the  expedition  largely  depended. 

One  week  later  khaki  and  leggirm-. 
were  donned  and  v,<-  embarked  for  a 
jj.njrney.of  - seventy  miles  hp  the  Demt- 
iara  River,  winch  is  one  of  the  principal 
channels  of  the  polony commerce  tft 
rubber,  gold,  apd  timber.  The  mud- 
died, brown  waters  of  this  riyefi  <.-bb  and 
flow  vvitli  the  tides,  for  the  region  is  hnt 
and  fluty  ar.d.  beyond  the  vast  sugar 
pi antatiotts  near  theoreasy  is  cuverrd 
with  a,  stretching 

tndlessly,  as  it  see(ff«?dytid' either  side  fff 
the  steamer's  course.  Vet  thte  novel 
features  of  tfiis  jungle,  imteustiftg  to  the 
biologist,  and  the  modems  oivonwntnk 
.cation  with  the  shore,  h-swmrd  the  in- 
vu able  monotony  of  this  stretch.  Now 
.mil  again  the  whistle  blew,  and  a canoe, 
hr  eifhgr:  urjift  wciftld  pur  hut  to  take  fiff 

ftaiwittbn  **•. 

th*“  fiar  yst. 

Rcachirig  Wjsprary  tHir  in'tniediate  des- 
tination, our  goods  were  transferred 
the  waiting  tram,  and  a ralhoad  nm  - 
¥wp  Bours  across  two  mil es  i»f  $affdy  flans 
Add  hills;  brought  us  to  Rock-%t.‘>itc.  fs£ 

the  Fsscquebo  Rtyti — the  Skepi.  as.  the 


Thd  Walls,  qf  rH&  KAijbxei#  £0*0$,  A i tfcr  h*oh 


Indians  call  it.  A bungalow  is  main-  the  river-bank  fo  drink,  s small  $roup 
tained  here  by  the  Sprostoo’i  steamer  of  them  is  equivalent  in  vocal  accem- 
company  for  the  last  ctyiliaed  cgmfbjt  plishment  to  a menagette  ft  feeding- 
of  those  entering  the  bush,  and  a lung-  lime.- 

anticipated  h-v-er?  bit  the  rest  and  \v-  The  journey  was  resumed  after  a 
eJ/pera.tioo' of  .those  coining-  ouc  from  the  notable  day  of  observing  collecting',  and 
Inferior.  {'bo  se/ift  river  vva>  high  above  photographing,  and  by  early  night  the 
its  banks,  swollen  from  the  flood*  coming  launch  had  taken  us  up  the  broad  lisstb. 
down  from  a tain-drcnched  area  greater  quebb  to. a western  branch,  the  Pmaro 
than  that,  drained  by  out  own  Hudson,  River,  and  up  this  to  Tumatumari,  *.*ne 
five  .fMt  of  water  eddied  about  the  stone  hundred  'and  fifty-three  miles  fipnv  the 
f'umdatton-posts.  And  from  the  very  const  by  out  mute.  I lyre  is  a wonderful 
window?  of  the  kitchen'  the-  household  succession  of  cataracts . formed-  ivy  mas- 
servants  dropp'd  thm  baited  limes  to  sive  btfujders  and  'tert-ace.---  id  mucous 
draw  in  Hsh  a foot  or  more  m length,  rock,  forced  .ehtowgh  the  h<vs  r-;  of.sand- 
Vet  so  . varied  -aril  :th*  conditspriff  in  this,  stone*  by  ca  tai%sn>^  ' Ifirey 

country  that  .>  few  months  later  a walk  days  were  devoted  to  scientific,  .work, 
of  ;|>»lf  a mile  was  necessary  to  reach  although  pur  energies  were  somewhat 
this  river.  impaired  bv  thi:  first  effects  of  the 

The  dawn  following  this  our  first  prevalent feVEr*.  bf the  cuithtbyi;:  and 
bight  in  the  true  “bush"  was  ushered  in  then,  again  by  launch,  twelve  mdcs  fil  t- 
hy the  calling-  of  the  howling  monkeys.,  ther  travel  brought  Us  to  Potato  l.and- 
rbyse-  little  apimals.  about  the  arise  of  a ingi  Beyond'  » bis  art;  several  cataracts, 
■jpfisie.ss^fehriiat  stMtetjiie  Which  and  the  custom  Is  to  make  a port  age  of 
enables  them  n>  emit  roars  as  loud  gi-arly  seven  notes  along  a white,  sandy 

as  those  of  lions  and  lagoais.  In  the  toad  3 mi  dyer  densely  Forested  bills 
early  morning-  when  they  come  drawn  to  to  a .-  : on  the 
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stiller  reaches  of  the  river,  at  a place 
called  Kangaruma.  Here  the  boatmen 
and  woodsmen  employed  by  Sproston’s 
proved  to  be  full-blooded  Indians,  the 
first  tribe  we  had  seen.  Their  simple, 
thatched  huts,  with  floors  raised  several 
feet  above  the  ground,  formed  a little 
fringing  settlement  about  the  newly  built 
rest-house  for  travelers. 

From  this  point  on  to  Tukeit,  the  head 
of  easy  navigation,  we  traveled  in  the 
typical  river-boats  built  especially  to 
meet  the  severe  conditions  of  inland 
journeying.  They  are  strongly  built,  so 
as  to  glance  unhurt  from  an  unseen  rock, 
and  broad  in  beam  to  bear  the  freight  of 
goods  and  boatmen. 

It  was  almost  a physical  relief  to  see 
the  higher  hills,  for  up  to  this  time  we 
had  traversed  the  monotonous  forest- 
covered  zone  of  alluvial  soil  and  sand. 
Now,  however,  the  country  became  more 
broken;  its  rise  was  more  frequently 
marked  by  a swiftly  running  stretch 
where  the  paddlers  had  to  redouble  their 
efforts.  Still  more  abrupt  terraces  of 
rock  crossed  the  line  of  progress,  and  at 
Amatuk  and  Waratuk  portages  were 
necessary. 

At  length,  a week  after  leaving  George- 
town, our  boat  rounded  a turn  of  the 
river  and  approached  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  Kaieteur  Gorge,  whose  walls  rise 
abruptly  a thousand  feet  and  more  on 
either  side.  Far  in  the  distance,  fully 
eight  or  nine  miles  away,  the  red-brown 
cliff  at  the  head  of  the  chasm  showed  a 
white  streak — the  very  edge  of  the  fa- 
mous falls  of  Kaieteur.  And  so  still  was 
the  river  that  the  whole  scene  was  faith- 
fully mirrored  upon  the  water’s  surface, 
even  to  the  detail  of  Kaieteur  itself. 
This  was  too  far  off  as  yet  to  evoke  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  accorded  on 
closer  acquaintance;  nevertheless,  the 
scene  was  impressive  to  a degree,  and 
prepared  us  in  part  for  the  still  more 
wonderful  views  that  awaited  our  com- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  through 
which  the  Potaro  River  has  to  cut  its 
way. 

But  ere  this  could  be  enjoyed,  several 
days  of  labor  intervened.  Five  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  gorge  broken  rapids 
barred  the  way.  At  this  point — Tukeit 
— all  goods  were  put  ashore,  and  two  of 
the  three  Indians  engaged  at  Kangaruma 


were  sent  up  to  the  inner  country  to 
procure  bearers  for  the  journey  beyond. 
Everything  must  be  borne  upon  the 
backs  of  men,  for  no  pack-animals  exist 
in  this  region;  and  if  they  did  they  would 
prove  far  less  efficient  than  natives,  ow- 
ing to  the  rough  and  broken  nature  of 
the  country  to  be  traversed. 

Then  came  the  first  close  view  of  Kaie- 
teur. Leaving  my  colleague,  Dr.  Lutz, 
to  look  after  affairs  at  T ukeit,  and  taking 

E revisions  and  equipment  for  a field- 
ase  on  the  Potaro  above  the  falls,  on 
July  19th  I climbed  the  steep  wall  of 
the  gorge  to  the  high  plateau  above.  The 
path  debouched  from  the  forest  onto  a 
rocky  plain  bearing  very  little  soil,  and, 

fuided  by  the  roar  of  troubled  waters, 
proceeded  to  the  brink  and  looked  out 
upon  a work  of  nature  whose  beauty  is 
unsurpassed. 

Like  a vast  curtain  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high,  a sheet  of  water  over  two 
hundred  feet  in  breadth  poured  down- 
ward from  the  firm,  rocky  brim  into  the 
depths  of  the  gorge.  The  setting  is 
superb;  all  is  primitive,  untroubled  na- 
ture, unmoved  by  signs  of  man  or  his 
works.  And  the  scale  is  so  grand  that  its 
full  comprehension  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. Without  taking  into  account 
the  broken  waters  at  its  foot,  Kaieteur  is 
seven  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  in  the 
clear,  nearly  five  times  as  high  as  Ni- 
agara. Or,  to  take  a scale  nearer  home, 
it  is  higher  than  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing at  Madison  Square  in  New  York, 
while  at  the  time  I saw  it  it  exceeded  a 
city  block  in  breadth.  Many  falls  are 
higher,  Niagara  and  Victoria  are  far 
wider,  but  Kaieteur  is  matchless  for 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  setting. 

It  was  a perpetual  delight  to  work 
about  this  region,  and  to  gain  with  each 
day  newer  and  deeper  impressions  of 
Kaieteur’s  magnificence.  The  rock  of 
the  brim  and  of  the  plateau’s  surface  is 
an  indurated  conglomerate  which  over- 
lies  layer  upon  layer  of  softer  sandstone. 
At  the  head  of  the  gorge  the  latter  have 
been  hollowed  out  by  the  backward 
spray  of  the  waters,  so  that  an  immense 
dark  cavern  has  been  formed  behind  the 
falls,  and  as  the  shadows  rise  across 
Kaieteur  in  the  later  afternoon  thou- 
sands of  swallows  wing  their  way  back  to 
this  place  for  their  night’s  rest  in  the 
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cave  behind  the curtain 'of  KnHifs.  The  not  sleep in a Aenl,’ fmFdnder  a tarpaulin 

hard  jri’fta  does,  pyt  wear  away  c<.vminu~  ..'  spfead/^y^r.k-Ji^ft^p'iCd^'altif 
ously  ahd  gradually..  Rjit,1*  .&re  farmed  runrter-polesto  be  fastened  t-r>  slender 
some  distance  form  the  ddge.  #hi<h  al-  SticksdriyeTe  iiww  the  ^rotiiuil  It  is  ifrt- 
lt»w  the  water  to:  cut  out  Huge  blocks  of  possible,, or 

the  protecting  conglomerate^  .ami  . as  camp-hedy  for  venomous  snakes  abound 
these  fall /away  in  time,  the  sfrearn  may  here*,  apd ' seofpioftSK  ■jKVgfisff  in 

d;*«sh  0{i«>h  ihdf  hefitre  It  takes  the  length  tnay  he  picked  op  Ihbnf  among  ehte 

leaves  and  sticks  Ufidpt  the  tarpait lin> 
A 'Aide  hammock  nf  indiahAveaving  ss 
siting  irOru  the  ridge-pofe  and  i-onsti- 
r it? cs  r he  prope  r couch , al  though  some 
experience  of  aching  muscles  is  necessary 
hufope  ope, leant'*  to  assume  the  <?hly  posi- 
t ion  ,a  d i agonal  otu^whivHulknvs  o F com- 
tort,  Ilcoh/too,  an  uhpyrvitsuy  eovEting 
is  ohligarotv  to  keep  off  the  myriad  in- 
sect pests  and  the  Vampire  hatvaf.  «eil.' 
•It  is  t.rtk'  that  rTOrte  of  our  party  was 
t muffled  by  ttheke  ]:Vsi"^  htit  their  attacks 
are  so  ft  eq rierffcly,  evpef rtneed  as  to  con- 
stitute a real  dahger.  Fires  art  kept 
alight  at  all  times,  for  rarely  does  a 
j a guar  fir  pu  itra™'  * tigers  5 ‘ abfce  in  h ush 
pa rlanfee  ^molest  a camp  that:  has  its 
hfeygmng.  ■ ' - ' . . <••■ /'  / ;.•  V •;.' yy'iy  7 •',■  yyi 
the  Indian  messengers  returned  Op 
jfuly  it st.  with  eleven  others'  and , better 
Sttlji  with  an  old  ’“ballyhoo,/*  or  flat- 


Vrewed  from  thv  brim/  where  one 
stands  knee-deep  in  the  river,,  t he  gorge 
P re se fits  ap  appearance  aim ost  as  mag- 
nihcent  as  Kaietcur  itself,  Far  below, 
the  st team  rushes  bn  between  fbrest-dad 
slopes  whose  trees  seem  like  so  much 
mossy  above..  the  bare  cliffs  rise  to  the 
Uyel  of  the  highft  plain.  Enormous 
boulder*  hast-  ‘align  <«>  the ‘bottom,  and 
tire  natives  will  point  to  some  of  them, 
which,  t heir  traditions  sa_V>  arv.  a canoe 
and  its  human  creep pants,  carried  over 
the  edge  nui  turned  into  stone,  flic 
Spirits  Still  dwell  here,  they  luhevc,  and 
few  indeed  wilt  visit  the  gorge  imie^s  a 
white  man  takes  them. 

Like  all  such  tvtablisb/virnfs  in  the 
hush,  the  camp  winch,  formed  our  ftehj- 

hastwas  ch a raeteri$tu'2iily  pnipitiyexbur 

eminently  su  ited  to  v<tpd dibits,  Obe  may 
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firmly  groups  watching  the  boiling  nee 
or  the  roasting  meat.  After  a full  week 
of  continuous  work  the  goods  were  all 
brought  tip,  and  with  the  last  load  Dr. 
Ijuix-atfived,  whertH»i>ori  final  arrange- 
ments wer e made  fs>r  the  fiirrbtr  journeyV 
Lone’  before  this  1 had  been;  forced  to 
dgiiidy  ro  travei  alone  beyond  this  point, 
for  twy>  whites  will  travel 

far  tohi?>.^0$d£K&'3**’  <mp,  inasmuch  as 
among  the  well  mart  most  wari  for  the  sick  man, 
and  the  chances  are  thatWth  will  not  lie 
Wefi  or  both  be  iH  ar  thK  same  time-  Dr. 
ft  ilands  Lur/„  thtfyfbfe,  wxg  to  remiun  at  Kaie- 
bgarefs.  teur  fur  rto  chisfct  -hioifjgkai  study  of 
that  region,  and  was  to  corne  mit  about 
a,  the  middle  of  August,  w hite  I pushed  on 
tb  Roraima  with  Kaggoo  and  the  Indi- 
an.sV  It  is  true  that  the  attempt  seemed 
foolhardy  at  the  time,  for  slow  traveling 
and  vexatious  : . deJa^k;fltefii^,c)(hed^  by 
heavy  Weather  and  the  tardy  transport 
of  provisions,  had  sadly  reduced  the  time 


the  late  Dr.  Bovallius,  a trader  m this 
region.  This  boat  was  serviceable*  if 
hat  d ii  a pid  ami , ' amf  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to.  rely  on  dug-out 
canoes.,  or  corrals,  for  the  last  stretch  of 
river  travel  up  the  PWiarif, 

The.  new-comers,  like:  the  messengers, 
were  particularly  interesting.  TlWyi  were 
true  Caribs,  and  h<dmk  descendants  of 
the  natives  ivho  formerly  lived 
the  Antilles;  since  the  time  of  Columbus 
they  have  fought  tWit  way  ’rnro  "the; 
Guianas,  and  Hav'e  Mgtf" 
bordering  the  oceatt\  .Jv1^ 
were  strong  and  well-favored,  for  the 
hunting  had  been  good,  and  the  eassav 
or  n»0y«(-;;Mrijtti^v;  Was  also  abundant. 
Their  cost urnes  were  primitive;  the  men 
wort  only  a knfOvloth  of  red  or  bine, 
while  she  ems  .woman . of  the  group  had 
thic  typical  toad  apron  depending  from 
•»; ic^rd  pipVi  .Snv  and  stolid 

at  brst,  they  soon  re- 
Spoodkil  ; -to  friendly 
ailvamysy  and  ere  long 
cordial  relations  were 
established. 

I immediately  di>  ., 
s patched  the  natives 
to  Tukeil  to  begin  the 
transport  of  the  goods: 
to  the  Kaiereur  campy 
It  wav  only  a matter 
of  hve  miles,  hut  s.o 
steep  was-..  the  ascent 
that  only  one  trip  a 
day  could  he  made. 

Each  Indian  brought 

up  from  thin  y to 
forty- hve  pounds  of 
provisions  or  luggage, 
which  he  parried  in  a 
woven  basket:  boine 
Upon  the  back  and 
supported  by  st tips  of 
bark  o'vi-r  the  shoul- 
ders and  around  the 
forehead,  so  that  the 
Weight  could  Ik  shifted 
asMeiavinn  rt-(]iurvd. 

The  Waters oeiuilly  ar- 
rived  a little  before 
noon,  when  their  mill- 
dak  r$iiQtfc  ivo;«ld  he 
issued,  ;md  wpuld 
sit  around  in  httle 
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available  for  the  trip.  But  it  was  thought 
that  at  least  the  savannas  of  Brazil 
might  be  gained  and  studied,  while 
chance  might  favor  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  whole  journey.  At  any 
rate,  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  and 
accordingly  on  the  28th  of  July  the 
“ballyhoo”  was  laden  with  provisions, 
the  canoes  and  more  primitive  bark 
“wood-skins”  were  manned,  and  the 
flotilla  of  six  craft  set  off  for  the  last 
length  of  river  travel. 

The  immediate  objective  was  a place 
called  Holmia,  about  thirty  miles  up  the 
Potaro,  where  a plantation  was  estab- 
lished some  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bovallius.  But  I was  not  destined  to 
reach  that  place  within  the  anticipated 
time,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
preceding  days  and  the  consequently 
swift  current  of  the  river.  Yet  one  bit 
of  good  fortune  befell  in  the  meeting 
with  a hunting-party  of  “bucks”  who 
had  shot  a tapir  a day  or  so  before.  The 
animal  had  fallen  into  the  water  and 
had  been  lost  to  them,  in  spite  of  their 
wide  search.  At  once  the  five  natives 
of  the  party  were  added  to  the  expedition 
as  prospective  bearers.  The  next  day, 
however,  after  a hard  day’s  paddling, 
the  missing  tapir  was  discovered  floating 
in  the  water  amid  the  branches  of  the 
trees  at  the  edge  of  the  swollen  stream. 
The  Indians  were  delighted,  and  insisted 
upon  an  immediate  camp  so  that  the 
animal  could  be  properly  smoked  and 
eaten.  All  night  long  they  roasted  the 
flesh  of  this  water-soaked  maipuri  upon 
little  platforms  of  sticks  built  over  a 
continuously  replenished  fire.  The  ex- 
perience was  distinctly  novel  for  me  and 
by  no  means  pleasant,  but  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  one’s  natives  are  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  one’s  own,  so 
that  I bore  tne  night  with  what  grace 
could  be  mustered. 

With  the  arrival  at  Holmia,  on  Chena- 
powu  Creek,  what  might  be  termed  the 
first  half  of  the  journey  was  completed. 
The  remaining  part  involved  only  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  but  all  of  this 
had  to  be  accomplished  on  foot,  and 
walking  “across  country”  is  many  times 
more  difficult  and  time-consuming  than 
travel  along  the  river-ways.  We  en- 
larged our  party  to  twenty-six  by  engag- 
ing more  carriers,  and  on  August  1st  filed 


off  into  the  dense  forests  covering  the 
terraced  mountains  that  intervened  be- 
tween Chenapowu  and  Brazil. 

Of  the  subsequent  days  it  is  difficult 
to  write  with  moderation.  Almost  in- 
cessant rains  collected  upon  the  dense 
canopy  of  the  tree-tops,  to  pour  in  rivu- 
lets upon  the  matted  roots  of  the  forest 
floor,  which  were  deceptively  covered  by 
a thick  carpet  of  leaves,  continually  re- 
newed throughout  the  year.  In  the  half- 
gloom the  traveler  stumbles  along,  up 
steep  and  slippery  slopes  or  across  the 
hollow  of  a stream,  until  every  muscle 
aches  painfully  and  further  progress 
seems  well-nigh  impossible.  The  senses 
were  strained  and  tense,  for  every  foot 
of  the  vague  trail  must  be  scrutinized 
for  fear  of  the  snakes  which  abound  in 
this  region.  Here  lives  the  little  labar- 
ria , which,  though  rarely  over  two  feet 
in  length,  is  as  deadly  as  the  rattlesnake; 
here,  too,  is  the  far  more  dreaded  bush- 
master,  which  often  attains  a length  of 
seven  or  more  feet,  and  whose  only  rival 
in  strength  of  venom  is  the  cobra  of 
India.  This  reptile  is  colored  like  the 
mottled  surface  of  the  ground  itself,  so 
that  a traveler’s  vigilance  must  never 
relax  for  a minute.  One  leams  to  rest  in 
a standing  posture,  for  the  wayside  log 
or  stone  may  harbor  centipedes  and  scor- 
pions whose  sting  may  not  be  directly 
fatal,  though  it  may  so  reduce  one’s  re- 
sistance as  to  constitute  a real  danger. 
When  camp  is  pitched  it  must  sometimes 
be  in  a place  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  several  inches  of  mud,  so  that  even 
then  comfort  is  far  off  and  unattainable. 
If  one  does  not  count  such  experiences 
among  his  own,  let  him  read  Sir  Everard 
Im  Tnum’s  graphic  description  of  his 

rogress  through  the  selfsame  forest  on 

is  way  to  the  first  successful  ascent  of 
Roraima  in  1884;  that  vivid  account  of 
the  forest  darkness  and  of  arduous  en- 
deavor well  portrays  the  situation,  and  it 
emphasizes  particularly  the  depressing 
psychologic  effect  produced  by  the  whole 
combination  of  circumstances.  One  soon 
realizes  why  the  people  of  this  region 
claim  that  a person  lost  in  the  forest  for 
even  a day  “leaves  his  mind  behind 
him.” 

Yet  somehow  one  wins  through.  South 
of  Kamana  Mountain  a steep  climb 
brings  one  to  a savanna  twenty-eight 
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hundred  feet  in  altitude,  where  thy  pni,’*  or  be>wl  *.>T  Indian  manufacture, 
strong  sun  dries  the  body  and  soot  hes  filled  with  aft  infusion  of  peppers.  One 
the  mind,  a little  farther,  and  the  eve  breaks  off  a hit  of  the  bread,  dips  it  m 
ranges  over  the  dense  forest  filling  the  the  pepper,  and  ears  ir.  without  uttering 
valley  of  . fbf>£h|W£pif  to  thy  ■ <4oud.yd;  a.  wprd  of  thanks  or  entering  into  con- 
hol'tmv  of  the Jrrng  Rivet,  and  on  to  variation;  that  Wuld  be  contrary  to 
the  high  wjiiJs'  of  thf  birders  of  Brazil  custom.  When,  howeyar,  all  of  the  new 
itself  Tbyif  fod,  small  of  arrivals  have  partaken*  a vpuiStiau  pr  two 

Indians  , -'-with  novel  is  asked,  and  soon  the  shuttle  of  conycr- 

^PetieW -pt: : lifeS  At : iitie  stich  sat  inn  weaves  rapidly  W.fc  find  forth, 
plic-e  the  hunters  had  ju>f  brought  a\  a Cheered  by  such  new  and  interesting 
large,  hush -hog.  or  peccary,,  which  was  scenes  and  experiences,  1 pushed  on  to 
immediately  cut  up  by  two  small  girls  an  Indian  vdUge  culled  Savenrik,  on 
of  six  and  eight  years,  sp  early  do  the  the  Ireng  Rivet.  Th/s  is  one  of  a chain 
children  learn  to  perform  the  tasks  that  of  similar  settlements,  each  comprising 
are  theirs.  At  another  point  it  small  thive  nr four huts  at  the  moss,  strung 
buy,  abour  three  ygbri  eddy  ihsti-  out  along  the  shofyof  this  t.rihu- 

gated  by  his'  elders  fw  borrow  thy  insect-  tary  rd’i  the,  Am;rzf>n,  The  pat Ives  from 
net,  and  careered  madly  about  in  praise-  miles  around  crowded  about  my  camp. 
Worthy,  ewdtavofx  t a c4tch  biitterfliei.  It  was  a rate  bppartilmtyi  for  them  in 
and  thus  re  ft  a volunteer. assistant  at  barter  for  powder  and  shot,  beads  and, 
the  strange  white  man  with  the  strange  cloth  and  pirn,  for  these  ate  rarely  to.be 
occupation.  At  each  village,  we  went  procured.  And,  despite  my  desire  to 
through  the  typical  cassava  ceremony,  conserve .my  goods  for  use  in  tin  farther 
which  is  invariably  the  first  act  of  ho.v-  country,  1.  vvas  forced  to  bestow  “gift*’' 
pi’ tali  ty  among  these'  people.  A few'  ifi  return  for  tht-ir  presents'’  nf  food 
cakes  of  cassava  are  brought  our  upon  a.  and. basket ry 

woven  mac.  together  with  a small  “ buck-  At  tins  point  it  was  clear  that  a crisis 
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kindled  for  the  morning  me  ah  the  loads  a spot  of  -blood,'  The  heat  bee  ante  more 
>v(Hffd  he  #n<«!w  up  'and'  :j»|jp0n,Ktntf.tl'  w oppressive,  and  no.  longer  did  nne  dash 
their  hearers,  and  see  would  .hie  off-,.  with  off  from  the  path  in  pursuit  of  .1  brilliant 
a hunter  or  t-'vrt  set!!  to  the  fore,  i he  butterfly  or. buzzing  beetle.  i he  fw>on- 
. relative  coolness-  of  the  mehr  held  for  ;t  day  halt  was  Welcomed  hr  all, nor Only 
while,  ami  brisk,  progress  would  be  made 

through  the  shining  grass- lands  't  hou-  smoke  of  the  camp-fires  nd  us  ho  the 
sands  of  the  little .basket-webs  of  spiders  time  of  our  insecf-pcsts.  The.  march 
gleamed  with  myriad  diamond  rjmmts  of  resinned,  all  energies  \*m‘  :v&tK?enfr3Cfd 
dew  and  were  brightly  ser  off  bv  tht-  in  the  to  spfl  to 

varicolored . Sowers  of  the  plain.  The  reach  a favored  spot  for  the  longer  rest 
slate-gray  'domes  of  the  tennires,  or  of  the  night. 

'TbtteatWSw '.rose  here  and  there,  while  So  the  days  passed;  the  f..iranaog, 
sometimes,  hundreds:  of  the  dark-green  Walking,  and  other  streams  were  forded, 
rnPunds  id  tbbiW  spykieiS  dotted  a hollow;  .and / #je ' M plaefe  known  is 
Whenever  a newly  .foulr  pile  of  yellow-  Formal;.  where  the  geographers  of  the 
green  ea  tr ! t was  t-ifouy  Kt  e red , the  beams  col  (my  hadsuid  alptge  village  of  in- 
tore  pptit  the  gatleiries  with  fhpikytpds;  dians  was  located!.  ,%ity'j?aftw^fc.;.:.h;ad 
and  as- the  huge  hbek  Tldpty -and  the  vanished  ; all  that  tvmairwrd '•  sin- 
white,.  iiTunatuit  inseccy  '.appealed,  riu*  gle  mud-walled  banub.Ai,  Or  hut,  whose, 
people  picked  them  up  dainrily  and  art  younger  occupants  Bed  when  they  saw 
them  with  appatent  reltsh;  So  also  the  a white  man  foe  the  Km  time.  - Our 
bucks  would;  eat  ffo  great  grasshoppers  visions  of  a dry  and  comfortably  house 
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in  which  to  swing  the  hammocks,  cher- 
ished throughout  the  tedious  and  wet 
march  of  the  long  day,  were  rudely  dis- 
pelled; by  torch  and  lamplight  the  camp 
was  made  in  the  dripping  forest,  every 
one  utterly  worn  out  and  discouraged. 
Our  provisions  sufficed  only  for  a jour- 
ney equal  to  that  back  to  Saveritik;  if 
we  advanced  we  must  needs  continue  on 
to  the  west  until  food  was  found. 

But  the  morrow  always  brings  new  life 
and  counsel,  and  the  next  day  I was 
cheered  by  the  assertion  of  a volunteer 
guide  that  a way  led  to  Roraima  by  a 
trail  two  days  shorter  than  the  one  fol- 
lowed by  earlier  travelers.  With  re- 
newed hope,  therefore,  we  walked  the 
short  distance  to  the  Kwating,  crossed 
in  corials,  and  toiled  up  the  opposite 
slopes  of  the  wide  valley  toward  Weitipu. 
This  is  a high  mountain  that  guards  the 
approaches  to  Roraima  from  the  south- 
east. Climbing  the  arid  plateau  at  its 
southern  end,  we  came  upon  a solitary 
banaboo  occupied  by  an  Arecuna  buck, 
his  three  wives,  and  their  half-dozen  chil- 
dren. This  typical  family  belonged  to  a 
tribe  which  is  scattered  over  quite  a 
large  area  of  northern  Brazil,  although 
its  members  are  not  numerous;  it  is  far 
more  closely  allied  in  origin  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  far  interior,  and  even  of  the 
eastern  Andean  slopes.  Not  many  years 
have  passed  since  the  cessation  of  active 
and  perpetual  warfare  between  the  Are- 
cunas  and  the  Carib  groups  to  which  my 
bearers  belonged.  Our  casual  host  joined 
our  party,  and  we  kept  on  to  the  crest  of 
the  divide  between  the  northern  Amazon 
water-shed  and  the  contiguous  valleys 
which  are  drained  by  affluents  of  the 
Orinoco  River. 

Crossing  such  a stream,  the  Arabopo, 
and  climbing  again  to  a plateau  forty- 
five  hundred  feet  high,  we  stood  almost 
spellbound  in  full  sight  of  Roraima,  only 
a few  miles  distant.  The  scene  was  one 
of  rare  beauty.  Hundreds  of  feet  below 
our  escarpment  the  savannas  rolled  slow- 
ly upward  to  the  forest  that  girdles  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  Above  this,  like 
a vast  battlement,  the  massive  cliffs  rose 
two  thousand  feet  to  the  flat  summit, 
which  is  eighty-six  hundred  feet  above 
the  ocean’s  level.  And  on  these  walls 
slender,  silvery  streams  of  water  fell  at 
intervals  of  a mile  or  two,  as  the  sources 


of  rivers  diverging  more  and  more  widely 
to  reach  the  ocean  through  the  Mazaruni 
of  Guiana,  the  Amazon  of  Brazil,  and 
the  Orinoco  of  Venezuela. 

The  tableland  of  Roraima  itself  is 
about  nine  miles  long  arid  three  miles 
wide.  Its  southwestern  face  only  is  bro- 
ken obliquely  so  as  to  afford  a means  of 
reaching  the  summit;  elsewhere  the  cliffs 
are  sheer  and  impregnable.  A wide  gorge 
separates  it  from  the  mass  of  Kukenaam, 
on  the  west,  which  is  scarcely  less  im- 
pressive than  its  more  famous  sister.  To 
the  east  of  its  northern  point  a jagged 
prolongation  of  the  Pakaraima  range 
forms  the  natural  boundary  between 
northern  Guiana  and  Brazil.  With  the 
goal  almost  attained,  our  party  climbed 
down  to  the  lower  slopes  and  pressed  on 
toward  an  Indian  village  called  Kamaiva- 
wong,  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Kukenaam.  It  was  during  the  next  few 
days  that  the  most  critical  incidents 
occurred,  although  it  was  weeks  later 
that  I learned  the  reason  for  many 
things  which  puzzled  me  at  the  time,  and 
how  nearly  our  party  had  met  disaster. 
Two  trivial  events  of  August  13th,  the 
day  of  arrival  at  Roraima,  were  all  that 
revented  serious  trouble  which  would 
ave  followed  our  unannounced  entrance 
into  the  village. 

One  was  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
hunt  of  a huge  ant-bear,  over  six  feet  in 
length,  which  the  leaders  of  the  file 
descried  in  the  plains  ahead.  I came  up 
and  crept  on  for  a closer  shot,  but  the 
animal  failed  to  take  alarm.  Slipping 
the  gun  back  into  its  holster,  I took  out 
the  camera,  set  it  at  twenty-five  feet,  and 
secured  a much-prized  photograph  of 
the  animal  at  that  distance  just  as  it 
took  alarm  and  bolted.  The  Indians  ran 
up  and  surrounded  it,  and  it  was  finally 
given  its  coup  de  grace.  Pressing  on,  we 
were  overtaken  by  a heavy  downpour 
when  a mile  short  of  Kamaiva-wong,  so 
I decided  to  stop  and  camp  for  the  night 
on  the  shore  of  the  Kauwa  Creek,  in  a 
patch  of  forest  on  the  lower  slopes  of  our 
mountain  goal. 

Naturally  it  was  gratifying  to  be  at 
last  at  Roraima,  but  any  feeling  of  exul- 
tation was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  grave  apprehensions.  The  journey 
back  remained,  and  it  had  to  be  made 
without  any  setback  or  hindrance  if  we 
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were  to  reach  the  coast  in  safety.  The 
Indians  had  been  greatly  weakened  by 
the  arduous  traveling  and  the  severe 
“Brazil  colds”  they  had  contracted;  in- 
deed, they  had  begun  to  collapse  in  the 
middle  of  a day’s  march.  They  could 
carry  only  the  barest  necessities  for  sus- 
tenance, which  we  expected  to  obtain  on 
the  morrow  from  the  village.  In  bitter 
disappointment,  therefore,  I decided  to 
forego  the  attempt  to  reach  the  top  of 
Roraima,  and  to  start  on  the  return  after 
only  one  day’s  observation  and  stay  at 
the  long-wished-for  camp. 

The  next  day  was  the  great  one.  Sev- 
eral of  my  Ackawoi  Carib  bearers  had 
visited  the  village  on  the  previous  eve- 
ning, and  had  learned  that  a white  man, 
an  American  missionary,  had  met  his 
death  at  tjiat  place  only  two  weeks  be- 
fore our  arrival.  “Jeremiah,”  the  chief, 
immediately  feared  that  by  some  occult 
means  this  had  been  discovered,  and  that 
I had  been  sent  up  to  investigate  and  to 
exact  reprisals,  for  they  believed  that 
the  unfortunate  white  man  had  met  his 
martyr’s  death  through  kenaima  work, 
or  sorcery.  Any  and  every  injury  what- 
soever is  attributed  by  these  children  of 
nature  to  the  activities  of  a ghostly  or 
flesh-and-blood  enemy;  and  in  this  case 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  vic- 
tim who  died  in  their  midst  had  been 
poisoned  by  a tribe  of  the  north.  His 
remains  being  in  their  village,  they 
thought  that  they  would  be  accused  of 
committing  the  evil  deed. 

Hence  when  I walked  the  interven- 
ing mile  or  so  and  entered  the  village, 
the  Indians  did  not  greet  me,  but  stood 
in  silent  groups  about  their  doorways. 
Jeremiah  did  not  appear.  Ascertaining 
through  my  interpreter  which  home  was 
his,  I approached  it,  whereupon  the  old 
man  appeared  in  full  panoply  of  faded 
white  man’s  clothes  and  umbrella — the 
property  of  the  dead  missionary,  as  I 
afterward  learned.  But  still  there  was 
no  greeting,  no  cassava  bread  and  pep- 
pers. When  my  guide  was  asked  for  the 
reason,  he  gave  the  parrot-like  reply, 
“Me  no  sabe”;  it  is  an  ominous  sign 
when  the  interpreter  forgets  his  few 
words  of  English  and  refuses  to  translate. 


It  was  obvious  that  something  was 
wrong,  though  what  it  might  be  was  a 
mystery.  Yet  the  situation  had  to  be 
carried  off  somehow,  so  I began  by  vig- 
orously shaking  hands  with  the  entire 
crowd  of  over  two  hundred,  down  to  the 
babes  in  arms.  As  if  by  inadvertence, 
I started  the  rounds  again,  which  aroused 
their  sense  of  humor  to  some  degree. 
Then  I performed  a few  steps  of  the 
■paiwari  dance  of  their  drinking-bouts, 
which  I had  learned  from  my  Caribs, 
whereupon  they  laughed  loudly,  and  the 
situation  was  saved.  Jeremiah  began  to 
talk  with  me,  and  ordered  out  the  cas- 
sava bread  and  buck-pot,  and  soon  we 
were  all  on  good  terms. 

To  my  great  relief,  we  secured  the 
cassava  bread  of  which  we  stood  in  such 
great  need.  Bows  and  arrows,  blow-guns 
and  poisoned  arrows,  baskets  and  orna- 
ments were  also  obtained  in  exchange 
for  powder  and  shot,  beads  and  cloth  of 
various  colors,  thread,  needles,  and  pins. 

After  a memorable  day  of  association 
with  the  Indians,  and  of  observation  and 
collection  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
we  turned  in  with  minds  now  set  upon 
the  return  journey.  Space  does  not  suf- 
fice for  a full  account  of  the  days  that 
followed,  some  of  which  were  critical  in 
the  extreme.  Twice  while  still  in  Brazil 
I was  in  danger  of  attack  by  Indians, 
once  because  I refused  to  barter  for 
additional  food  that  we  could  not  carry, 
and  once  because  I was  accused  of  com- 
passing the  death  of  an  Arecuna  by 
kenaima  work.  The  chance  kill  of  a deer 
gave  us  a day’s  supply  of  fresh  meat, 
but  at  that  we  reached  Saveritik  with 
little  over  a single  day’s  rations.  The 
foot  journey  of  over  one  hundred  miles 
was  accomplished  in  eight  days  of  walk- 
ing and  in  only  ten  calendar  days. 

Another  day,  and  we  were  back  at 
Kaieteur,  which  I reached  exactly  four 
weeks  after  setting  forth  from  that  place. 
The  camp  was  in  good  order,  and  just  as 
Dr.  Lutz  had  left  it  some  weeks  earlier. 
The  bucks  were  paid  off,  and  the  rapid 
journey  down  the  rivers  brought  me 
to  Georgetown  after  only  eight  weeks’ 
absence.  The  eventful  and  arduous  ex- 
perience was  over. 
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/Ai -xV.v>.  iijjnj,:  |K.vf  ipadl?  her 

MB  f "j  ■ |svt  «t  -niivd  her 
•del  ''r~  Wife  liad  fe 

* .£% ’•  i irx  urt  t a rth  eiS  ibe 

[/■  PrJTTr^  V Talhidina?.  Art  a. 

V.  '■'.’V  ' ■ ;>>  novel?.  Had 

it  iWsmigius.Vtl  .1  racc-horso  or  a comic- 
opera  Star?  FVreh  .ince  it  had  earned 
humlde  fame  advertising  a stove-polish, 
toilet  soapy  cold  cream,  breakfast  food, 
dr  Greek  statue — who  knows:? 

There  was  no 

the  stately  name  eiftthcghrvlifo.  From 
her  toddling  days  she  showed  pm  bit  kin 
tli at  Was  never  shared  by  her  sisters  and 
had  not  been  mhcfited  From  her  .father-  / 
Before  he-  wits  past  middle  sgc  and  wbtlP 
the  children  were  still  uhafdy  p>  be  v»f 
any  help,  he  had  an  " attack T’  of  scarlet 
fever  which  left.  him.  as  his  wife  graphi- 
cally expressed  it,  '‘lacking  »n  his  head-  ■ 
wits."  If  he  had  ever  possessed  ambi- 
tion,, this  rou  had  taken  flight  with  his 
wits.  The  best  be  knew  now  was  to 
■doi Kite  around  the  house-  In  a pinch 
he  cditld  choky  dress  the  children*  and 
take  A h^lfchearted  turn  gt  the  family 
washing 

Mis  wileysiru'vhis  v‘  at  tack  t,'*  had  been 
the  i-ngjncvr  of  the  family  fortunes.  Pos- 
sibly/ thefvhire.  it  was  from  the  maternal 
side  that  Palladiria  had  been  granted 
the  “ upward  fiHikftig  and!  the’  light/*  for 
Mrs.  Gee  was  bubbling  With  initiative 
and  pluck,  and  had  been,  from  the  hour 
when  the  necessity  foi  an 'mg  as  head  of 
the  fdirriiiy  becarm:  i-mper stive.  Boss 
u indow-deancr  Mr.  Gee  had  been,  in 
the  palmy  dav^  before  hi?  '’atfoekt/fo 
and  Mrs,  Gee  became-  a boss  vuidmv- 
cleaner,  tor*.  In  his  raasr  dashing  primiy 
h'ttwayier/  .Mr.  Gee  had  nnt  been  siti  h a 
past,  master  rat'  his  vuchtym ; as  stay  this 
brisk,  comely  woman  Witji  her  head  df 
vigetwos  gt'tty  cpHT  iri  and 

our  of  the  houses  w here  she  worked, 
wholesome  as  newly  washed  hrum,  • 

Aside  from  Pafiadtna  therp  were  five 


firis.  all  youn^a/  bur  no  hoys.  Mr,  Get 
ad  beep  known  t ty  jyppitk,  rid fotaft  teaf- 
lully  at; times,  that  he  and  Dandy,  on 
alfoiSft-s pan fel  poppy,  vrtxa  the  uonly 
hey  ih  the  faipbly/V /$$'  <he  girls  nmifei 

from  fourteen  dmvH:,  PHUdimytkrfeil 
seveptc-etf.  was  the  pnly  brie  of  thcio  who 
could  help  out  .her  mother's  earnings. 
Since  gridiiatfok  frohi  public  school  slit 


Since  gridiiatfok  from  public,  school  slit 
had  hvyn  switch-hoard  operator  and- 
t ypevtf it«  1ft,  Donne's;  linen-house  an 
White  Street.'  ,,V  fo'/v  .7 " < ; \ y.' ' '•' 

At  aevtiUef'n  .she  was  a delight.  I 
perfectly  fo/rni’d.  slight'  creature,  ho!. 
naif  which  was  a glorious  evaggeratipfi 
and  a snare,  with  its  heavy  wa-Ve?  iin4 

golden  aburtdaitee.  She  possessed;  the 
infinite  Skill  in  its  arrangement  granted, 
ip  so  m any  themsands  oG  workihg-giflG 
bur  some  fairy  or  god'— mayhap  invoked 
by  her  magic  name^pttfoenfod  her  from 
overdoing  the  skill.  As;  far  as  her  de- 
partment wa5  c0nccrned.  no  one  could 
Criticize  that,  from  the  head  of  the  firm 
down  to  the  office  boy.  The  freshest 
salesman  hat!  ho  cheap  flattery  or  shady 
badinage  for  Paliadina.  On  Her  prepy 
shoulder  she  curried  a veritable  ehip-^ 
“l  am  a respectable  working- girl,’* 

For  nearly  a year  she  had  been  keeping 
companywitb  Roheri:  Satterfee,  which 
was  clear  proof  of  howlW  she  had  sd- 
Vinced  beyond  her  station  in  life.  He 
whs  a bookkeeper  and  bill-clerk  -w 
Donne's,  »nd  was  an  onlv  child  of  a 


'A'nioV  w 


4 a private  ihemwe.: 


d?na  feared,  yet  worshiped,  his  social 
c-mf ncnce , and  shared  with  her  jn  bilant 
uicuher  rhc  camful  stpj»  fo  the  prper«ss 
of  his  CffUrtshipi  ;■  ' i // > 1 .*  ’ 

Dm?  day  fo  early  Hlttbary  sihe  climbed 
•:iu  stairs  to  rhe  ugly  fiat  on  the  fourtSi 
tlupt-  She  ran  Id  hear  het';  n<?i/y'  family 
at  catly  tea,  with  Dand  y barking  for  fear 
the  scraps  would  be  forgotteiiv  Ma  and 
pa  Gfie  and  t he  girls,  Louhe,  Kate,  Ethel, 
.Marity  and  jess,  looked  up  from  the 
iresh  :harn  .'md  cabbage  for  a minute 
when:  TaiDdiha.  slipped  mtc*  her  place 
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at  the  table.  All  but  the  mother  and 
Dandy  resumed  their  munching  without 
further  notice.  Mrs.  Gee  rose  to  bring 
the  girl  a cup  of  hot  tea,  reading,  with 
a swelling  heart,  a joyous  light  in  the 
lovely  young  face.  Dandy  humbly  stole 
to  Palladina’s  side  for  the  gentle  pat  she 
usually  had  for  the  sleek,  brown  head. 
Palladina  only  took  a cup  of  tea  with 
one  slice  of  bread,  then  hurried  away  to 
her  own  little  cell  behind  the  living- 
room,  Mrs.  Gee  following. 

“What  is  it,  Palladina?”  she  de- 
manded, lowering  her  heavy  voice  as  she 
closed  the  door.  Wordless,  the  girl,  in 
the  dirty  light  from  a window  opening 
on  an  air-shaft,  held  out  her  slim  hand. 

“Your  ring!  Ain’t  it  grand!”  Mrs. 
Gee  spoke  with  indescribable  exultation 
as  she  gloated  over  the  sparkling  morsel 
of  radiance.  “Ain’t  he  the  sport?” 
Her  mother  was  more  of  a happy  child 
than  the  daughter,  who  took  her  joy 
seriously  and  with  reserve. 

“He’s  white,”  the  girl  admitted,  ex- 
amining the  engagement  token  from  dif- 
ferent points  as  she  moved  her  hand. 
“I  told  him  everything  when  he  asked 
me.  I says  to  him:  ‘ Robert,  I want  you 
should  know  we’re  just  working  people.” 

“Yes,  and  what ’d  he  say?’ 

“He  says:  ‘I’ve  got  you,  kid.  I know 
that.’  ‘ But  that  isn’t  all,’  says  I.  And  I 
told  him  about  pa  being  simple,  and  you 
— the  window-cleaning,  you  know?” 

Mrs.  Gee  twisted  her  unwomanly 
hands  together  with  convulsive  anxiety, 
but  she  spoke  in  a debonair  manner.  “ I 
reckon  he  threw  a fit.” 

“He  didn’t  take  it  so  hard,”  Palladina 
temporized,  “and  he  sure  spoke  like  a 
gentleman.” 

The  two  women  were  seated  on  the 
daughter’s  single  iron  bed.  The  day- 
glimmer,  poor  as  it  was,  was  nearly  gone, 
clogged  by  the  artificial  darkness  from 
the  air-shaft. 

“Says  he:  ‘I  know,  Palladina,  your 
folks  aren’t  as  good  as  what  I and  my 
mother  are,  but  you  can’t  help  that,  and 
you  are  some  little  lady  yourself.’  His 
very  words,  ma,”  added  the  girl. 

“Save  us  and  bless  us,”  Mrs.  Gee 
exclaimed,  fervently,  “he  couldn’t  have 
spoke  more  like  a gentleman  if  he  was 
an  alderman.  Just  think,  Palladina, 
there  ain’t  one  of  the  girls  left  Public 


same  time  as  you  that  has  such  a feller. 
Just  motormen,  firemen,  and  such.  Grace 
Borg,  right  here  in  the  house,  with  her 
pa  a policeman  and  her  ma  doing  only 
fine  wash,  she's  keeping  company  with 
a plumber,  only.” 

“But,  ma,  promise  me  you  won’t 
brag  to  any  of  them,”  urged  Palladina. 
“Mrs.  Borg  does  Mrs.  Satterlee’s  wash, 
and  if  you  get  her  mad  she  might  make 
little  of  us  to  her.  Robert  wants  1 should 
meet  his  ma,  but  I told  him  he  must 
come  here  first.  He’s  made  a date  for 
the  coming  Sunday  night.  Ma,  things 
have  got  to  be  presentable.” 

“Sunday  night!  If  that  ain’t  too 
bad,”  worried  Mrs.  Gee.  “I  got  to  wash 
the  windows  at  the  Ballygran  club-rooms 
Sunday  evening.  The  boys  are  giving 
a racket.  Never  mind,  your  pa’ll  be 
here,  and  when  he’s  fixed  up  and  not  let 
talk  he  ain’t  so  very  fierce.  ’ 

Before  she  took  herself  away  Sunday 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Gee  did  the  planning  for 
Robert’s  entertainment,  ra  Gee  was 
sent  down  to  borrow  the  Borg  phono- 
graph. They  lent  it  on  condition  that 
the  Gee  children  were  not  permitted  to 
touch  it,  and  that  it  should  be  returned 
not  later  than  9.30  P.M.  The  securing 
of  the  phonograph  showed  finesse  on  the 
part  of  the  resourceful  Mrs.  Gee.  Her 
nusband  had  two  passions,  the  movies 
and  the  phonograpn.  The  latter  diver- 
sion, on  this  crucial  evening,  was  de- 
signed to  keep  him  from  talking  too 
much,  for  when  pa  talked  he  was  trou- 
blesome as  a baby. 

Sunday  evening  came,  and  with  it 
Robert.  The  introduction  to  pa  was 
successfully  manceuvered,  and  the  pho- 
nograph started  up  almost  before  young 
Satterlee  had  settled  himself  in  the  best 
rocker.  If  the  strains  unraveling  from 
the  clicking  cylinders  soothed  pa,  they 
had  the  contrary  effect  on  Dandy. 
Whether  it  was  jealousy  of  its  noise- 
producing  powers  or  a too  delicate  emo- 
tional balance,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Dandy  was 
always  seized  with  a frenzy  of  barking 
when  the  phonograph  was  in  action. 

Palladina’s  sisters,  coached  by  Mrs. 
Gee  beforehand,  had  the  task  this  Sun- 
day evening  of  keeping  watch  over 
Dandy.  As  soon  as  the  “ River  Shannon  ” 
began  to  overflow  the  room,  Palladina’s 
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strained  hearing  detected  the  supersensi- 
tive canine  whining  just  beyond  the 
flimsy  door;  still  she  was  not  prepared 
for  what  followed.  Loulie,  the  curious 
one,* longed  for  a glimpse  of  Palladina’s 
beau  ana  opened  the  door  just  a fraction. 
The  next  eye-wink  Dandy  hurled  himself 
against  and  through  it,  and,  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  pointed  his  muzzle 
toward  the  ceiling,  and,  rolling  his  eyes 
alternately  at  the  visitor  and  the  phono- 
graph, barked  and  howled  till  his  legs 
trembled. 

It  took  Palladina  an  agonized  minute 
to  get  the  animal  shut  in  the  kitchen, 
where  the  children  were  smothering  their 
giggles.  The  minute  gave  pa  time  to 
launch  himself  into  a rambling  discourse. 
The  poor  girl  heard  as  she  re-entered  the 
living-room: 

“Yes,  sir.  Dandy’s  like  folks  to  me, 
and  he  misses  it  when  we  can’t  have  our 
evenin’  together.  You  see,  me  and 
Dandy  are  the  only  he’s  in  the  fambly.” 

“Play  ‘The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,’ 
pa,”  Palladina  suggested,  hurriedly, 
catching  Robert’s  look  of  cautious  won- 
der at  the  strong  nature  of  the  tie  be- 
tween pa  and  the  pup. 

The  imperishable  sweetness  of  the 
beautiful  old  ballad  was  too  much  for 
pa.  “Makes  me  think  of  a movin’ 
picture  I seen,”  he  quavered  to  Robert. 
“There  was  a girl  and  she  was  about  to 
die  of  ’emonia.  Her  feller  was  to  see 
her,  and  she  handed  him  a rose  and 
said,  ‘Think  of  me  when  this  fades — 
your  last  rose  of  summer.’  And  there 
was  another  one  I seen,  too,  but  a leetle 
different.  It  was  called  ‘ Blood  and 
Gold.*  It  was  about  a wicked  Mexican 
and  a beautiful  ranch -girl.  She  was 
called  ‘The  Rose  of  the  Alfalfa,’  and 
there  was  another  lover — ” 

Palladina  interrupted.  “It’s  time  the 
children  were  sent  to  bed,  pa,”  she  said. 

“All  right,”  he  chirped,  “but  I must 
take  down  the  phonygraph  first.  You 
know  Borg  said  it  must  be  back  by 
nine-thirty.”  And  he  doddled  away  with 
the  borrowed  instrument,  leaving  Palla- 
dina with  a head  sunk  under  her  em- 
barrassment. 

Robert  rose  and  stooped  over,  putting 
an  arm  around  her.  “You  told  me  he 
was  simple,”  he  said,  with  tender  patron- 
age. “It  isn’t  your  fault  because  you 


have  such  folks.  You’re  as  good  as  they 
come.” 

Palladina  had  false  shame  in  abun- 
dance, but  her  loyalty  struggled  to  light. 
“ They’re  good  too,  Robert,  pa  and  ma 
are.  Pa  can’t  help  himself.  He  was 
made  that  way  by  the  scarlet  fever,  and 
ma  never  had  the  chance  I got.  She 
gave  me  my  chance.” 

“Good  little  kid,”  Robert  murmured, 
seriously. 

It  was  the  visit  to  Robert’s  mother 
that  really  counted.  From  this  ordeal 
Palladina  emerged  full  of  revolt,  com- 
prehending to  the  utmost  the  social 
lunge  Robert  had  taken  when  he  chose 
er  tor  a sweetheart. 

Mrs.  Gee,  elated  by  Robert’s  call  at 
their  flat — even  more  by  Palladina’s 
visit  to  his  mother — was  jerked  down 
brutally  to  the  earth  again. 

“Oh,  ma,”  the  girl  moaned,  “you 
don’t  know  how  much  above  us  they 
are.” 

Mrs.  Gee  twisted  her  red,  distorted 
fingers  together.  “Is  it  so  swell  there?” 
she  asked,  with  the  thirst  womanhood 
has  for  the  beautiful. 

“Perfectly  grand.”  Palladina’s  ges- 
ture as  she  threw  oflF  her  hat  was  expres- 
sive of  discontent  and  weariness,  and  her 
face  burned  to  an  angry  rose-color. 
“ She  put  him  up  to  ask  me  if  she  couldn’t 

five  me  my  wedding-dress.  She  is  afraid 
won’t  be  tony  enough  for  her  and  her 
folks.”  Tears  hung  on  her  lashes,  but 
she  scattered  them  by  a proud  move- 
ment of  the  head  as  she  added,  “I 
sha’n’t  be  married  to  him  at  all  if  I have 
to  go  to  him  cheap  and  shabby,  and  I’m 
going  to  buy  my  things  myself  or  not 
have  ’em.”  Then  came  the  bitter  cry: 
“Oh,  it’s  fierce  to  be  poor!  It’s  fierce /” 
At  the  girl’s  outburst  her  mother’s 
face  lost  the  ruddy  impudence  that  was 
its  claim  to  beauty.  Without  color  it 
was  weather-beaten  and  old — much  too 
old  for  her  years;  the  usually  sunny  eyes 
were  now  ugly  and  defiant. 

“ Palladina” — Mrs.  Gee’s  voice  was  so 
dry  it  crackled — “it  is  fierce  to  be  poor, 
but  I never  minded  it  much  when  1 was 
a girl  like  you.  When  I had  kids  of  my 
own  it  was  different.”  She  folded  her 
arms  across  her  breast,  the  imitation- 
mahogany  rocker  creaking  as  it  swung 
backward  and  forward. 
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“I  ain’t  in  the  habit  of  telling  my 
troubles.  Nobody’s  ever  knowed  till  this 
minute  how  tough  a proposition  it  was 
for  me  to  take  up  your  pa’s  line  of  work, 
but  something  had  to  be  done.  They 
was  seven  mouths  to  feed  and  clothes  to 
buy  for  the  whole  bunch.  That  wasn’t 
all,  neither.”  She  leaned  forward  on  her 
arms  and  Palladina  flinched  under  the 
fierce  eyes.  “I  swore  posi/ttr/y  my 
childr’  should  have  edication  and  not  be 
left  in  the  hole  like  me.  If  you  haven’t 

Jot  pull,  you’ve  got  to  have  edication. 

didn’t  nave  edication,  and  I didn’t 
have  pull,  but  I was  strong  and  could 
wrastle  a tough  day’s  work.  I tried 
washing  and  ironing  first,  but  eighteen 
hours  on  my  feet  wasn’t  enough  to  sup- 
port us.  All  along  it  had  struck  me  I 
might  get  your  pa’s  job  by  asking  for  it, 
but  I was  afeared.  Not  of  the  work.” 

She  rocked  swiftly.  Her  eyes  no 
longer  sought  her  child’s,  but  stared 
gloomily  into  that  diflicult  past.  “You 
see  I hadn’t  ever  been  workin’  outside 
of  my  home.  Besides,  this  was  man’s 
work,  and  I was  younger  than  what  I 
am  now.  I wasn’t  used  to  it  all  then. 

. . . The  way  men  looks  at  a woman  that 
works  among  ’em — the  jokes  they  passes 
together — not  skipping  the  hard  places, 
either — ” Her  face  became  paler,  but 
Palladina’s  shocked,  repulsed  expression 
made  her  change  hastily. 

“Then  it  turned  my  stomick,  at  first, 
settin’  in  high-up  windows.  Sometimes 
I was  so  dizzy  I a’most  fell,  but  I’d  ’a’ 
give  my  life  then,  and  I would  now,  for 
my  childr’.  You’ll  never  know  till 
ou’ve  got  kids  of  your  own,  Palladina, 
ow  it  hurts  when  you  can’t  get  ’em 
what  they  wants.” 

Her  features  relaxed.  She  even  tried 
to  smile  in  order  to  drive  the  look  of 
actual  fear  from  Palladina’s  face.  The 
confession  had  been  like  a cry  long 
stifled,  which,  when  it  does  rush  forth, 
is  harsh  and  savage  from  repression. 
Palladina,  uneducated  in  big  moments, 
shrank  from  this  one.  Mrs.  Gee  read 
this  with  quick  instinct,  and  made  a 
lightning  change  back  to  cheerful  com- 
monplace. 

“Getting  chatty  in  my  old  age,”  she 
joked.  “I  butted  right  into  what  you 
was  saying  about  buying  your  own  wed- 
ding finery.  You’re  right  not  to  be  be- 


holden to  a stranger.  I don’t  see  why 
we  can’t  manage  it.  I always  gets  more 
work  in  the  spring.” 

Palladina  demurred:  “What  we  both 
earn  is  just  enough  to  keep  us  decent.” 

“Maybe  so,  maybe  not.  If  it  is  so, 
how  did  we  get  along  when  you  wasn’t 
earning  anything?  Never  went  hungry 
or  ragged,  did  you?”  Mrs.  Gee  spoke 
with  pleasant  brusqueness.  “You  save 
what  you  can  from  your  own  wages  and 
keep  yourself,  and  I’ll  paddle  this  canoe. 
Loulie’s  goin’  on  for  fifteen,  and  this 
summer  in  vacation  she  can  make  enough 
as  errand-girl  in  one  of  the  stores  to 
dress  herself  and  help  me  a mite.”  And 
so  on,  to  the  same  purpose.  As  Palla- 
dina wanted  to  be  convinced,  her  mother 
soon  had  succeeded  in  convincing  her. 

Saving  money  toward  a desired  end 
becomes  a passion.  Palladina,  in  the 
throes  of  this  passion,  became  a miser 
in  order  to  put  one  penny  on  top  of 
another.  Sne  worked  overtime  when 
there  was  half  an  excuse,  and  saved  the 
supper  money  intact,  often  going  hun- 
gry. And  the  bank  account  began  to 
grow  fascinatingly. 

It  was  in  mid-May,  the  wedding  four 
weeks  distant.  Palladina  had  been 
measured  for  the  wedding-dress,  by  a 
dressmaker  recommended  by  Robert’s 
mother.  On  a Saturday  afternoon  the 
young  girl,  home  from  the  office  at  three 
o’clock,  was  hurrying  to  get  ready  to  go 
out  again,  for  she  had  an  appointment 
for  a fitting  of  the  precious  gown. 

While  pinning  on  her  hat,  she  heard 
the  children  crying,  Dandy  barking,  and 
a strange  voice,  all  mingled  terrifyingly 
together  in  the  narrow  hall.  Then  Kate 
burst  in  on  her  sister,  sobbing. 

“Mas  hurted  bad.  They’ve  already 
took  her  to  the  hospital.” 

How  Palladina  reached  the  hospital 
she  could  never  remember.  But  at  last 
she  was  there  and  had  learned  that  her 
mother,  in  a backward  fall  from  a step- 
ladder,  had  been  stunned.  She  was  at 
last  coming  around,  said  a doctor,  but 
was  in  great  pain.  There  might  be 
internal  injuries. 

It  seemed  an  age  to  the  girl  before  she 
was  allowed  to  see  her  mother,  already 
so  different,  on  her  rigid  cot  in  her  pain- 
fully white  garments.  Mrs.  Gee’s  daunt- 
less smile  of  greeting  only  succeeded  in 
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starting  Palladina’s  tears.  Very  soon 
she  was  hurried  away  by  the  nurse. 

A nightmare  of  suspense  followed. 
Palladina  oscillated  between  the  office 
and  the  hospital.  Her  father  did  the 
housework  after  his  fashion.  His  bewil- 
dered brain  had  not  fully  grasped  the  rea- 
son of  his  wife’s  absence.  He  had  occa- 
sional weeping-spells  because  the  head 
of  the  house  was  missing,  but  for  the 
most  part  doddled  around  contentedly 
at  his  tasks,  or  borrowed  the  phonograph 
from  the  sympathetic  Borgs  for  hours 
at  a time. 

But  after  the  first  crucial  days  Palla- 
dina was  allowed  to  pay  longer  visits  to 
her  mother,  who  already  was  much  more 
like  herself.  “Better,”  was  the  word 
carried  home  to  the  Gee  flat.  But  Palla- 
dina had  withheld  from  pa  Gee  and  the 
other  children  the  statement  made  to 
her  by  the  doctor  in  charge:  “We  can’t 
be  sure  we’re  out  of  the  woods  for  a 
week  yet,  in  an  accident  of  this  sort.” 

She  had  instant  confidence  in  him. 
It  seemed  to  her  it  would  be  easier  to 
bear  the  final  verdict  from  his  wise  lips, 
and  she  had  her  desire.  She  was  thank- 
ful for  that  much.  In  his  private  office, 
surrounded  by  quiet  luxury  and  solemn 
eace,  he  spoke  gently  the  words  she 
ad  been  dreading. 

“Your  mother  might  go  home  to-day, 
but  for  one  thing;  in  fact,  she  could  go 
home,  even  as  it  is.” 

The  tension  Palladina  was  under  re- 
lieved itself  by  a sudden  smile  and  moist 
eyes.  The  doctor’s  face  was  turned  to 
the  window,  his  eyes  resting  there  on  a 
box  of  cheerful  pansies,  but  his  genius 
for  sensing  emotions  detected  her  joy  of 
relief  as  though  he  were  looking  full  at 
her.  He  went  on  in  a paternal  voice: 

“But  it  isn’t  advisable.  There  is  a 
displacement  that  can  only  be  set  right 
by  an  operation.  It  is  not  serious,  but, 
neglected,  will  probably  be  a source  of 
awkwardness  and  discomfort  for  her.  1 
don’t  hide  the  fact  from  you  that  an 
operation  is  not  a necessity,  and  that 
recovery  in  the  event  of  one  being  made 
will  be  slow  to  one  of  your  mother’s  age. 
It  will  mean  her  staying  in  the  hospital, 
in  a private  ward,  at  least  one  more 
month.” 

Even  his  intricate  knowledge  of  emo- 
tions could  not  have  fathomed  the  vari- 
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ety  of  sensations  his  ultimatum  set  war- 
ring together  in  the  young  girl’s  breast. 
She  herself  recoiled  before  the  intense 
selfishness  that  rioted  through  her  frame 
commanding  her  to  forbid  the  operation. 
For  an  instant,  so  strong  was  the  im- 
pulse, she  thought  she  had  spoken  the 
words  — “Impossible!  We  can’t  af- 
ford it.” 

A month  in.  the  hospital,  aside  from 
the  cost  of  the  operation,  meant  just  one 
thing  to  Palladina.  One  thing,  a trifle, 
too,  but  a trifle  that  shut  out  the  world 
for  one  black  moment.  It  meant  the 
entire  destruction  of  her  sweet,  wistful 
dreams — dreams  of  a June  wedding,  with 
the  lovely,  foolish  fripperies  that  blind- 
fold a girl  to  the  reality  of  wedlock. 
More,  it  signified  that  there  would  be  no 
wedding  at  all  in  June.  How  could  she 
marry  till  her  mother  entirely  recovered  ? 

During  the  bare  two  minutes  that 
ticked  off  between  the  doctor’s  an- 
nouncement and  Palladina’s  answer  she 
had  her  struggle  which,  when  it  was  fin- 
ished, left  a splendid  hurt  that  lifted  her 
high — so  high  that  for  once  she  touched 
the  ideality  of  her  name.  She  spoke 
through  rough,  dry  lips  robbed  of  their 
ripe-cherry  red. 

“You  must  do  what  is  best  for 
mother.”  Her  words  broke  on  a sob 
that  she  was  wildly  afraid  he  would  hear 
and  commiserate,  but  he  only  nodded 
slowly,  still  studying  the  window-box. 
That  approving  nod  thrilled  her  with 
pride,  for  it  seemed  to  imply,  “You  and 
I understand  what  is  best  for  her.” 

At  the  door,  just  before  leaving  the 
room,  she  faced  around  again.  “Mother 
must  be  told  about  the  operation.”  She 
searched  the  fine  features  pleadingly. 
“It  won’t  be  easy  to  get  her  consent 
unless  you  explain  that  there  will  be  no 
danger.  Will  you?” 

“I  will,”  he  promised,  gravely. 

Palladina  told  Robert  all  about  it 
when  he  came  to  see  her  that  night.  “ It 
means  we  can’t  marry  in  June,  Robert.” 

“But,  Palladina” — be  looked  stub- 
born and  frowning — “we  hadn’t  ought 
to  be  interfered  with.  We  have  our 
rights,  too.” 

“I  am  glad  I have  that  extra  money 
saved.”  Palladina  was  drying  her  tears, 
scarcely  hearing  what  he  said.  “Ma 
couldn’t  be  operated  without  it.” 
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“Oh,  I see.”  It  was  plain  his  sweet- 
heart had  ruffled  Robert.  “But  why 
should  all  that  stop  our  marriage?” 

“Don’t  you  understand” — she  put 
her  wistful  hand  into  his  unresponsive 
grasp — “that  I will  have  to  take  ma’s 
place,  too?  Pa’s  just  another  one  of  the 
children.” 

Robert’s  frown  deepened.  “But  he’s 
a strong  man  and  not  so  old.  If  he 
would  rouse  up  he  could  do  a man’s 
work  yet.” 

“His  body  is  strong,”  Palladina  ad- 
mitted, wearily,  “ but  he’s  foolisher  than 
Jess.” 

They  parted,  not  wholly  appeased; 
they  had  come  near  to  quarreling.  As  it 
was,  he  left  much  earlier  than  usual. 

By  now  her  mother  knew.  How  had 
she  taken  the  doctor’s  tidings?  He 
would  know  what  to  say,  how  to  say  it; 
even  so,  he  would  have  his  work  cut  out 
for  him.  Her  mother  would  ,be  hard  to 
persuade. 

Palladina  could  think  of  nothing  ex- 
cept her  mother.  Her  father  was  down- 
stairs with  the  Borgs;  cloyingly  sweet 
music  from  the  phonograph  told  his  oc- 
cupation. The  children  rattled  their 
school-books  on  the  table  near  at  hand. 
Palladina  mended  their  clothes. 

Somebody  climbed  the  stairs  to  their 
flat.  Robert?  Had  he  repented  his 
hasty  exit  and  returned?  Not  likely. 
It  would  take  him  a week  to  get  over  his 
sulk.  The  steps  were  heavy.  Pa? 
Hardly.  The  phonograph  was  still  go- 
ing. 

Palladina’s  heart  beat  with  strange 
foreboding.  Those  slowly  mounting  feet! 
Her  damp,  cold  fingers  dropped  the  gar- 
ments they  mended.  She  could  only 
stare  at  the  closed  door.  Who  would 
open  it?  Some  one  from  the  hospital — 
a messenger  with  ill  news  ? She  felt  un- 
able to  rise  from  her  chair.  The  little 
girls  heard  now.  They  gazed,  fright- 
ened, at  their  sister’s  white  face. 

The  door  unclosed  with  protesting 
hinges.  Palladina  screamed,  sprang 
erect,  ran  forward,  and  was  clasped  in 
her  mother’s  arms. 

“Oh,  ma,  ma!  It  isn’t  you,  ma!” 

The  big  voice  was  its  old,  robust, 
debonair  self.  “Yep,  it  is.” 


“The  operation — ?” 

“Operation?”  She  laughed,  and 
dropped  into  Palladina’s  vacated  chair, 
beaming  on  her  girls — the  familiar  sur- 
roundings. “There  wasn’t  one,  and 
there  won’t  be  one.  I talked  it  over  with 
the  doc,  and  he’s  a sure  white  man.  He 
told  me  the  truth,  then  left  me  to  decide 
whether  I thought  I could  get  along  all 
right  without  it.  Didn’t  take  me  long 
to  decide  on  that.”  i 

A pause;  then,  drawing  down  her  first- 
born’s lovely  head  on  a level  with  her 
lips,  she  murmured  for  Palladina’s  ear 
alone:  “Just  think  of  me  laying  like  a 
lady  in  the  hospital,  and  nothing,  so  to 
speak,  the  matter  with  me,  while  your 
wedding  is  set  for  the  middle  of  June. 

. . . Mother’s  white  lamb!” 

They  heard  pa  Gee  coming  up  the 
stairs  slowly.  He  had  always  dragged 
his  feet  since  his  “attackt.”  Dandy 
bounded  on  ahead  and  whined  at  the 
door.  Palladina  let  him  in.  The  dog 
stood  still  for  an  instant,  then  uttered 
just  one  bark,  short  and  hysterical,  and 
crawled  over  to  abase  himself  at  Mrs. 
Gee’s  feet. 

“Why,  he  knows  it’s  me,  sure  enough!” 
her  voice  broke.  “Ain’t  he  like  folks? 
Palladina,”  she  spoke  anxiously,  “when 
pa  comes  in  let’s  pretend  I’m  home  from 
work  late,  or  he’ll  have  a cryin’-spell, 
po’r  soul.” 

Pa  stopped  short  on  the  threshold  an 
instant,  then  burst  into  a shrill  cackle: 
“ Why,  if  it  ain’t  ma ! I might  ’a’  knowed 
it  was  you.  Dandy’s  been  cutting  up 
for  quite  a spell  something  ridiculous 
down  to  Borg’s.  You’ve  been  gone  a 
long  time,  ma!  Where’ ve  you  been? 
I a’most  thought  you’d  never  come  back 
no  more.”  He  began  to  weep  feebly. 
“You’ve  come  back  for  good,  haven’t 
you,  ma?”  The  poor,  vacant  face  was 
like  that  of  a child  grown  old — a child 
whose  mother  has  come  back  after  a 
prolonged  absence. 

“Yep.”  The  big  tears  dropped  on 
ma’s  gaunt  cheeks,  but  she  smiled  daunt- 
lessly.  “I  reckon  I’m  here  for  keeps. 
My!” — she  glowed  through  her  tears  on 
the  family  circle,  once  more  complete 
— “it’s  grand  to  be  home  again;  it’s 
grand!” 
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was  the  old  house- 
■ keeper  at  Coryston,  u'ne 

: Its.  Drew., ' who  had 

'<$j  I !m  hhhO  the  presidmi?  spirit 
' Mr  . * T; y £ : ^ of  the  house  in  all  its 
oi!<v>;hc  aspects  for 
5- :omt  thirty  years,  who 
came  at  ihvi  Aiipyttiptt*  bf  Marcia's 
frjghtened  niafd,  and  helped  the  fri  rl  to 
revive  her  nfou>:ssr  .without:  alarming 
Lady  CeiWstdh.  And  before  the  news 
could  reach  her  mother  in  other  ways* 
Marcia  herself  went  in  to  tell  her  what 
she  must  'know. 

Lady  Cor\  Ktori  had  had  a bad  night, 
and  was  sitting  bp  in  bed  gating  straight 
‘before  her  her  gaunt  hands  lying  iist- 
irssly  on  a pi ie  of  jmeirs she  bad  hot  yet 
opened.  When  Mao:* a came. in,  a white 
ghost,  still  .sliivering  imder  nervous 
shock,  her  mother  looked  at  her  in 
sudden  dismay..  She  sprang  forward 
in  bed.  ' , ; ’.' 

“ What! -—Manda!  -- have  you  seen 
Arthur?''  . , 

Marcia  shook  bet  head- 
‘‘It  V not  Arthur,  mother!” 

; And’ s^apdittg;  rigid  beside  her  .fpother  s 
bed.  she  told  her  neyv$,  so  far  as  those 
piteous  deaths  at  Redcfoss  Latni  were 
concerned.  Of  her  own  position,  and  of 
thg scene  which  had  passed  between  her- 
self and  Newbury  the  preceding  dav.  she 
said  not  a word.  _ V;’;’  -'l  ' 

On  the  dricts  presented'  to  her-  i.  ;ui  v 
Corysron  was  hi'Ht  bewildered,  thee  irri- 
tated. Why  on  - earth  should  Marcia 
take  this  morbid  and  exf-fiiyagani;  inter- 
est in  the  all.airs  of  such  people?  1 hey 
Wt-re  not  everr  Ttfomts  of  fhe  Curyston 
estafottf..;  (t  Was  monstrous  that  She 
ihould  have  taken  them  up  at  all,  and 
rtfosy  aitdaciotis  and  unbecoming that 
di<-  should  have  tried  to  intercede'  for 
them  with  the  /Ngwburys.  as  she  under- 
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stood,  from  hep,  daughter’s  hardly  cm  ■ 
ht  reht  sfory»  lijtd  been  the  east,  Agd 
now,  she Vup posed,  as  Marcia  had  actu- 
ally . been  so  foolish,  so  headstrong,  as  to 
go  hetself-^vvifbiVut  pernitssipn  either 
f rom  her  mother  of  her  betrothed  — « « ■ 
these  tvyo  people  at  the  form,  the  v».~n 
ddy  Jfofofo  thfejtbrrihfe  thiitgi  ibappehed. 
she  might  have  ro  appear  ar  the  mfoiest 
Most  intproper  aod  anrtoytng! 

However,  she  scarcely  e* pressed  hw 
disapproval  aloud . with  her  usual  tren- 
chancy- In  the:  first  place,  MarasV 
fcrfinutoits  state  'made,  it  ditBvult.  In 
the  next, . She  was  hyrsdf  so  for  From, 
normal  that  she  could  not,  lifter,  the  fitvr 
few  mimurs,  keep  her  -aftctifoCm  hxui 
upon  ?h«-  matter  at  all.  She  Regain  ab- 
rupt) v to  iquystion  Afafti-a  as-  whefhtr' 
she  had  seep,.  Arthur  the. foghc,  bdftut— ->fi' 
that  morning? 

“I  luitl  gone  op-st .ois  before  he  as- 
rived  last  mght-~-and  this  meshing  he'; 
not  yet  down,’’’  said  the  girt*  perfunc- 
torily., as  though  she-  only  .umvered  the 
.vjueiftion  wdh  her  lips,  with.out  attacbtfl? 
any  real,  meaning  to  if.  Then  hef 
ntotbyrs  aspect,  whteh  v>n,jh<’t'  edtranct 
she  H ad'^areid Whbti cbd,';st ruclc  her  with 
a-sudddfi  ;Sthd  Mtif.fo&s- 

Yoit  don't  look  s'  ell,  mother.  Don't 
come  down  to-day  ” 

'■  I shall  tyrtainly  come  4bwn  % 

huicheon-tinu,"  said  Lady  Cory  trim,  ' 
sharply.  WI  vU  Arthur  that  I Wish  to 
har  e .softie  eftnyferyj  bon  with  bim  -hef#' 
he-  goes  Hack  ti:o"Loh4,ah;  'And  as  for 
you,  Marcta,  the  best  thing  you  can  ■!<■ 
is  tt>  fed  bpd  rest  fot  a.  time-  and  then  ty 
explain  all  you  have  been  doing  to  fo>- 
V ard.  5 must  say  1 think  you  will  hm< 
a great  deaf  to  explain,..  And  1 shall 
svold  Bellows  and  Mrs.  Drew  for.  |mp 
YOft  hear  such  a horrible  thing  at  alLfo 
withour  con dng  to  me  first.1"  ' ..fol' 
Mother!”  cnVd  Marcia,  in  % kind  of 
despair.  '’Aren't  you  -:- -aren't  you  v.-rry 
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for  those  two  people? — and  don’t  you 
understand  that  I — I hoped  I might  have 
helped  them?” 

At  last  she  began  to  weep.  The  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  Lady  Coryston 
frowned. 

“Certainly  I’m  sorry.  But — the  fact 
is,  Marcia — I can’t  stand  any  extra 
strain  this  morning.  We’ll  talk  about  it 
again  when  you’re  more  composed. 
Now  go  and  lie  down.” 

She  closed  Her  eyes,  looking  so  gray 
and  old  that  Marcia,  seized  with  a new 
compunction,  could  only  obey  her  at 
once.  But  on  the  threshold  she  was 
called  back. 

“If  any  messenger  arrives  with  a 
letter  for  Arthur — tell  them  down-stairs 
to  let  me  know.” 

“Yes,  mother.” 

As  soon,  however,  as  she  had  closed 
the  door,  Marcia’s  tired  mind  imme- 
diately dismissed  the  subject  of  Arthur, 
even  of  her  mother.  The  tumult  of 
anguish  returned  upon  her  in  which  she 
had  stood  ever  since  she  had  come  back 
from  her  faint  to  the  bitter  consciousness 
of  a world — an  awful  world — where 

!>eople  can  die  of  misery,  for  lack  of  pity, 
or  lack  of  help,  and  yet  within  a stone’s- 
throw  of  those  who  yearned  to  give  them 
both. 

She  went  back  to  her  room,  finish- 
ed her  dressing  mechanically,  wrote  a 
short  letter,  staining  it  with  tears,  and 
then  went  tottering  down-stairs.  In  the 
central  hall,  a vast  pillared  space, 
crowded  with  statuary  and  flowers, 
where  the  men  of  the  house  were  accus- 
tomed to  smoke  and  read  the  news- 
papers after  breakfast,  she  perceived 
Reginald  Lester  sitting  alone. 

He  sprang  up  at  sight  of  her,  came  to 
her,  took  her  hands,  looked  into  her  face, 
and  then  stooped  and  kissed  her  fingers, 
respectfully,  ardently;  with  such  an 
action  as  a brother  might  have  used  to  a 
much  younger  sister. 

She  showed  no  surprise.  She  simply 
lifted  her  eyes  to  him,  like  a miserable 
child — saying  under  her  breath: 

“You  know — I saw  them — the  night 
before  last?” 

“I  know.  It  has  been  a fearful  shock. 
Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you?” 
For  he  saw  she  had  a letter  in  her  hand. 
“Please  tell  them  to  send  this  letter. 


And  then — come  back.  I’ll  go  to  the 
library.” 

She  went  blindly  along  the  passages 
to  the  library,  hearing  and  flying  from 
the  voices  of  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Arthur  in 
the  dining-room  as  she  passed.  When 
Lester  returned,  he  saw  her  standing  by 
his  desk,  lost  in  an  abstraction  of  grief. 
But  she  roused  herself  at  sight  of  him, 
and  asked  for  any  further  news  there 
might  be.  Lester,  who  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  a sprained  wrist,  had  that 
morning  seen  the  same  doctor  who  had 
been  called  in  on  the  discovery  of  the 
tragedy. 

“ It  must  all  have  happened  within  an 
hour.  His  sister,  who  had  come  to  stay 
with  them;  says  that  John  Betts  had 
seemed  rather  brighter  in  the  evening, 
and  his  wife  rather  less  in  terror.  She 
spoke  very  warmly  to  her  sister-in-law 
of  your  having  come  to  see  her,  and  said 
she  had  promised  you  to  wait  a little 
before  she  took  any  step.  Then  he  went 
out  to  the  laboratory,  and  there,  it  is 
supposed,  he  was  overcome  by  a fit  of 
acute  depression — the  revolver  was  in 
his  drawer — he  scrawled  the  two  words 
that  were  found — and  you  know  the 
rest.  Two  people  on  the  farm  heard  the 
shot — but  it  was  taken  as  fired  by  the 
night  watcher  in  a field  beyond,  which 
was  full  of  young  pheasants.  About 
midnight  Mrs.  Betts  went  out  to  bring 
him  in — her  sister-in-law  having  gone  up 
to  bed.  She  never  came  back  again — no 
one  heard  a sound — and  they  were  not 
discovered  till  the  morning.  How  long 
she  was  alone  with  him  before  she  killed 
herself  cannot  even  be  guessed.” 

Marcia’s  trembling  fingers  fumbled  at 
the  bosom  of  her  dress.  She  drew  out 
a crumpled  paper  and  pushed  it  toward 
him.  He  read: 

“Good-by,  dear  Miss  Coryston.  He 
sits  so  still — not  much  injured.  I have 
often  seen  him  look  so.  My  John — my 
John — I can’t  stay  behind.  Will  you 
please  do  something  for  my  boy?  John 
— John — if  only  we  hadn’t  met  again — ” 

It  ended  incoherently  in  blots  and 
smudges. 

“You  poor  child!”  said  Lester,  in- 
voluntarily, as  he  looked  up  from  the 
letter.  It  was  a word  of  sudden  com- 
passion wrested  from  him  by  the  sight  of 
Marcia’s  intolerable  pain.  He  brought 
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forward  one  of  the  deep  library  chairs, 
and  made  her  sit  in  it,  and  as  he  bent 
over  her  his  sympathy  drew  from  her 
piteous  little  cries  and  stifled  moans, 
which  he  met  with  answering  words 
of  comfort.  All  consciousness  of  sex 
dropped  away;  the  sharp-chinned  face, 
the  blue,  black-fringed  eyes,  behind 
their  spectacles,  the  noble  brow  under 
its  pile  of  strong  grizzled  hair — she  saw 
them  all  as  an  embodied  tenderness — 
courage  and  help  made  visible — a cour- 
age and  help  on  which  she  gradually 
laid  hold,  She  could  not  stop  to  ask 
herself  how  it  was  that,  in  this  moment 
of  shock  and  misery,  she  fell  so  naturally 
into  this  attitude  of  trust  toward  one 
with  whom  she  had  never  yet  set  up  any 
relation  but  that  of  a passing  friendship. 
She  only  knew  that  there  was  comfort 
in  his  voice,  his  look,  in  his  understand- 
ing of  her  suffering,  in  the  reticence  with 
which  he  handled  it.  She  had  lived  be- 
side him  in  the  same  house  for  months, 
without  ever  really  knowing  him.  Now 
— suddenly — here  was  a friend  on  whom 
to  lean. 

But  she  could  not  speak  to  him  of 
Newbury,  though  it  was  the  thought  of 
Newbury  that  was  burning  her  heart. 
She  did  mention  Coryston,  only  to  say 
with  energy,  “ I don’t  want  to  see  him 
yet — not  yet!”  Lester  could  only  guess 
at  her  meaning,  and  would  not  have 
probed  her  for  the  world. 

But  after  a little  she  braced  herself, 
gave  him  a grateful,  shrinking  look,  and, 
rising,  she  went  in  search  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
and  Arthur. 

Only  Sir  Wilfrid  was  in  the  hall  when 
she  re-entered  it.  He  had  just  dismissed 
a local  reporter  who  had  got  wind  of 
Miss  Coryston’s  visit  to  the  farm,  and 
had  rushed  over  to  Coryston,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  her. 

“My  dear  child!”  He  hurried  to 
meet  her.  “You  look  a perfect  wreck! 
How  abominable  that  you  should  be 
mixed  up  with  this  thing!” 

“I  couldn’t  help  it,”  she  said,  vague- 
ly, turning  away  at  once  from  the  discus- 
sion of  it.  “Where  is  Arthur?  Mother 
wanted  me  to  give  him  a message.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  looked  uneasy. 

“He  was  here  till  just  now.  But  he  is 
in  a curious  state  of  mind.  He  thinks  of 
nothing  but  one  thing — and  one  person. 


He  arrived  late  last  night,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  he  hardly  went  to  bed.  And 
he  is  just  hanging  on  the  arrival  of  a 
letter—” 

“From  Enid  Glcnwilliam?” 
“Evidently.  I tried  to  get  him  to 
realize  this  horrible  affair — the  part  the 
Newburys  had  played  in  it — the  effect 
on  you — since  that  poor  creature  ap- 

Eealed  to  you.  But  no — not  a bit  of  it! 

le  seems  to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears — 
But  here  he  is!” 

Sir  Wilfrid  and  Marcia  stepped  apart. 
Arthur  came  into  the  hall  from  the  li- 
brary entrance.  Marcia  saw  that  he 
was  much  flushed,  and  that  his  face 
wore  a hard,  determined  look,  curiously 
at  variance  with  its  young  features  and 
receding  chin. 

“Hullo,  Marcia!  Beastly  business, 
this  you’ve  been  getting  into.  Think, 
my  dear,  you’d  have  done  much  better 
to  keep  out  of  it — especially  as  you  and 
Newbury  didn’t  agree.  I’ve  just  seen 
Coryston  in  the  park — he  confessed  he’d 
set  you  on — and  that  you  and  Newbury 
had  quarreled  over  it.  He’s  perfectly 
mad  about  it,  of  course.  That  you 
might  expect.  I say — mother  is  late!” 
fie  looked  round  the  hall,  imperiously. 
Marcia,  supporting  herself  on  a chair, 
met  his  eyes,  and  made  no  reply.  Yet 
she  dimly  remembered  that  her  mother 
had  asked  her  to  give  him  some  message. 

“Arthur,  remember  that  your  sister’s 
had  a great  shock!”  said  Sir  Wilfrid, 
sternly. 

“ I know  that ! Sorry  for  you,  Marcia, 
— awfully — but  I expect  you’ll  have  to 
appear  at  the  inquest — don’t  see  how 
you  can  get  out  of  it.  You  should  have 
thought  twice  about  going  there — when 
Newbury  didn’t  want  you  to.  And 
what’s  this  they  say  about  a letter?” 

His  tone  had  the  peremptory  ring 
natural  to  many  young  men  of  his 
stamp  in  dealing  with  their  inferiors  or 
— until  love  has  tamed  them — with 
women;  but  it  came  strangely  from  the 
good-tempered  and  easy-going  Arthur. 

Marcia’s  hand  closed  instinctively  on 
the  bosom  of  her  dress,  where  the  letter 
was.  “Mrs.  Betts  wrote  me  a letter,” 
she  said,  slowly. 

“You’d  better  let’  me  see  it.  Sir 
Wilfrid  and  I can  advise  you.” 

He  held  out  an  authoritative  hand. 
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Marcia  made  no  movement,  and  the 
hand  dropped. 

“Oh,  well,  if  you’re  going  to  take  no 
one’s  advice  but  your  own,  I suppose 
ou  must  gang  your  own  gait!”  said  her 
rother,  impatiently.  “But  if  you’re  a 
sensible  girl  you’ll  make  it  up  with 
Newbury,  and  let  him  keep  you  out  of 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Betts  was  al- 
ways a cranky  fellow.  I’m  sorry  for  the 
little  woman,  though.” 

And  walking  away  to  a distant  win- 
dow at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  whence 
all  the  front  approaches  to  the  house 
could  be  seen,  he  stood  drumming  on  the 

?;lass  and  fixedly  looking  out.  Sir  Wil- 
rid,  with  an  angry  ejaculation,  ap- 
proached Marcia. 

“My  dear,  your  brother  isn’t  himself 
— else  he  could  never  have  spoken  so 
unkindly.  Will  you  show  me  that 
letter?  It  will  of  course  have  to  go  to 
the  police.” 

She  held  it  out  to  him,  obediently. 

Sir  Wilfrid  read  it.  He  blew  his  nose 
and  walked  away  for  a minute.  When 
he  returned,  it  was  to  say  with  lips  that 
twitched  a little  in  his  smooth-shaven 
actor’s  face — 

“Most  touching!  If  one  could  only 
have  known.  But,  dear  Marcia,  I hope 
it’s  not  true — I hope  to  God  it’s  not 
true! — that  you’ve  quarreled  with  New- 
bury?” 

Marcia  was  standing  with  her  head 
thrown  back  against  the  high  marble 
mantelpiece.  The  lids  drooped  over  her 
eyes. 

“I  don’t  know” — she  said  in  a faint 
voice — “I  don’t  know — Oh  no,  not 
quarreled — not  quarreled — ” 

Sir  Wilfrid  looked  at  her  with  a 
fatherly  concern;  took  her  limp  hand 
and  pressed  it. 

“Stand  by  him,  dear,  stand  by  him! 
He’ll  suffer  enough  from  this — without 
losing  you.” 

Marcia  did  not  answer.  Lester  had 
returned  to  the  hall,  and  he  and  Bury 
then  got  from  her,  as  gently  as  possible, 
a full  account  of  her  two  interviews  with 
Mrs.  Betts.  Lester  wrote  it  down,  and 
Marcia  signed  it.  The  object  of  the  two 
men  was  to  make  the  police  authorities 
acquainted  with  such  testimony  as 
Marcia  had  to  give,  while  sparing  her  if 
possible  an  appearance  at  the  inquest. 
Vol  CXXVII.— No.  762.-1 1 S 


While  Lester  was  writing,  Sir  Wilfrid 
threw  occasional  scathing  glances  tow- 
ard the  distant  Arthur,  who  seemed  to 
be  alternately  pacing  up  and  down  and 
reading  the  newspapers.  But  the  .young 
man  showed  no  signs  whatever  of  doing 
or  suggesting  anything  further  to  help 
his  sister. 

Sir  Wilfrid  perceived  at  once  how 
Marcia’s  narrative  might  be  turned 
against  the  Newburys,  round  whom  the 
hostile  feeling  that  existed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  probably  at  that  moment 
rising  into  fury.  Was  there  ever  a more 
odious,  a more  untoward  situation! 

But  he  could  not  be  certain  that 
Marcia  understood  it  so.  He  failed  in- 
deed, altogether,  to  decipher  her  mind 
toward  Newbury,  or  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  what  had  happened  between  them. 
She  sat,  very  pale  and  piteously  com- 
posed; answering  the  questions  they  put 
to  her,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
unable  to  control  a sob,  which  seemed  to 
force  its  way  unconsciously.  At  the  end 
of  their  cross-examination,  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  was  ready  to  start  for  Martover, 
the  police  headquarters  for  the  district, 
she  rose,  and  said  she  would  go  back  to 
her  room. 

“Do,  do,  dear  child! — ” Bury  threw 
a fatherly  arm  around  her,  and  went 
with  her  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  “Go 
and  rest — sleep  if  you  can.” 

As  Marcia  moved  away,  there  was  a 
sudden  sound  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
Arthur  had  run  hurriedly  toward  the 
door  leading  to  the  outer  vestibule.  He 
opened  it  and  disappeared.  Through 
the  high  arched  windows  to  the  left,,  a 
boy  on  a bicycle  could  be  seen  descend- 
ing the  long  central  avenue  leading  to 
the  fore-court. 

It  was  just  noon.  The  great  clock  set 
in  the  center  of  the  eastern  facade  had 
chimed  the  hour,  and  as  its  strokes  died 
away  on  the  midsummer  air  Marcia  was 
conscious,  as  her  mother  had  been  the 
preceding  afternoon,  of  an  abnormal 
stillness  round  her.  She  was  in  her 
sitting-room,  trying  to  write  a letter  to 
Mrs.  Betts’s  sister  about  the  boy  men- 
tioned in  his  mother’s  last  words.  He 
was  not  at  the  farm,  thank  God! — that 
she  knew.  His  stepfather  had  sent  him 
at  Easter  to  a good  preparatory  school. 
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It  seemed  to  help  her,  to  be  doing  this 
last  poor  service  to  the  dead  woman. 
And  yet  in  truth  she  scarcely  knew  what 
she  was  writing.  Her  mind  was  torn 
between  two  contending  imaginations — 
the  thought  of  Mrs.  Betts  sitting  beside 
her  dead  husband  and  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  her  own  death,  and  the 
thought  of  Newbury.  Alternately  she 
saw  the  laboratory  at  night — the  shelves 
of  labeled  bottles  and  jars — the  tables 
and  chemical  apparatus — the  electric 
light  burning — and  in  the  chair  the  dead 
man,  with  the  bowed  figure  against  his 
knee:  — and  then  — Newbury  — in  his 
sitting-room,  amid  the  books  and  por- 
traits of  his  college  years — the  crucifix 
over  the  mantelpiece — the  beautiful 
drawings  of  Einsiedeln — of  Assisi — 

Her  heart  cried  out  to  him.  It  had 
cried  out  to  him  in  her  letter.  The 
thought  of  the  agony  he  must  be  suffer- 
ing tortured  her.  Did  he  blame  himself? 
Did  he  remember  how  she  had  implored 
him  to  “take  care”?  Or  was  it  all  still 
lain  to  him  that  he  had  done  right? 
he  found  herself  praying  with  aH  her 
strength  that  he  might  still  feel  he  could 
have  done  no  other,  and  that  what  had 
happened,  because  of  his  action,  had 
been  God’s  will,  and  not  merely  man's 
mistake.  She  longed — sometimes — to 
throw  her  arms  round  him  and  comfort 
him.  Yet  there  was  no  passion  in  her 
longing.  All  that  young  rising  of  the 
blood  seemed  to  have  been  killed  in  her. 
But  she  would  never  draw  back  from 
what  she  had  offered  him — never.  She 
would  go  to  him,  and  stand  by  him 
— as  Sir  Wilfrid  had  said — if  he  wanted 
her. 

The  gong  rang  for  luncheon.  Marcia 
rose  unwillingly;  but  she  was  still  more 
unwilling  to  make  her  feelings  the  talk 
of  the  household.  As  she  neared  the 
dining-room,  she  saw  her  mother  ap- 
proaching from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house.  Lady  Coryston  walked 
feebly,  and  her  appearance  shocked  her 
daughter. 

“Mother! — do  let  me  send  for  Bryan!” 
she  pleaded,  as  they  met — blaming  her- 
self sharply  the  while  for  her  own 
absorption  and  inaction  during  the 
morning  hours.  “You  don’t  look  a bit 
fit  to  be  up.” 


Lady  Coryston  replied  in  a tone  which 
forbade  discussion  that  she  was  quite 
well,  and  had  no  need  whatever  of  Dr. 
Bryan’s  attendance.  Then  she  turned 
to  the  butler,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Arthur 
was  in  the  house. 

“His  motor  came  round,  my  lady, 
about  twelve  o'clock.  I have  not  seen 
him  since.” 

The  lunch  passed  almost  in  complete 
silence  between  the  two  ladies.  Lady 
Coryston  was  informed  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
and  Lester  had  goneto  Martover  in  con- 
nection with  Marcia’s  share  in  the 
events  at  Redcross  Farm.  “They  hope 
I needn’t  appear,”  said  Marcia,  dully. 

“I  should  rather  think  not!” 

Lady  Coryston’s  indignant  tone 
seemed  to  assume  that  English  legal  in- 
stitutions were  made  merely  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Coryston  family. 
Marcia  had  enough  of  Coryston  in  her 
to  perceive  it.  But  she  said  nothing. 

As  they  entered  the  drawing-room 
after  luncheon,  she  remembered — with 
a start. 

“Mother — I forgot! — I’m  so  sorry — I 
dare  say  it  was  nothing.  But  I think  a 
letter  came  for  Arthur  just  before  twelve 
— a letter  he  was  expecting.  At  least  I 
saw  a messenger  boy  come  down  the 
avenue.  Arthur  ran  out  to  meet  him. 
Then  I went  up-stairs,  and  I haven’t  seen 
him  since.” 

Lady  Coryston  had  turned  whiter 
than  before.  She  groped  for  a chair  near 
and  seated  herself  before  she  recovered 
sufficient  self-possession  to  question  her 
daughter  as  to  the  precise  moment  of  the 
messenger’s  appearance,  the  direction 
from  which  he  arrived,  and  so  forth. 

But  Marcia  knew  no  more,  and  could 
tell  no  more.  Nor  could  she  summon  up 
any  curiosity  about  her  brother,  pos- 
sessed and  absorbed  as  her  mind  was  by 
other  thoughts  and  images.  But  in  a 
vague,  anxious  way,  she  felt  for  her 
mother;  and  if  Lady  Coryston  had 
spoken,  Marcia  would  have  responded. 

And  Lady  Coryston  would  have  liked 
to  speak,  first  of  all  to  scold  Marcia  for 
forgetting  her  message,  and  then  to  con- 
fide in  her — insignificant  as  the  daugh- 
ter’s part  in  the  mother’s  real  life  and 
thoughts  had  always  been.  But  she  felt 
physically  incapable  of  bearing  the  emo- 
tion which  might  spring  out  upon  her 
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from  such  a conversation.  It  was  as 
though  she  possessed — and  knew  she 
possessed — a certain  measured  strength, 

tust  enough — and  no  more — to  enable 
ler  to  go  through  a conversation  which 
must  be  faced.  She  had  better  not  waste 
it  beforehand.  Sometimes  it  occurred  to 
her  that  her  feeling  toward  this  coming 
interview  was  wholly  morbid  and  un- 
natural. How  many  worse  things  had 
she  faced  in  her  timel 

But  reasoning  on  it  did  not  help  her — 
only  silence  and  endurance.  After  rest- 
ing a little  in  the  drawing-room  she 
went  up  to  her  sitting-room  again,  re- 
fusing Marcia’s  company. 

“Won’t  you  let  me  come  and  make 
you  comfortable — if  you’re  going  to  rest, 
you’ll  want  a shawl,  and  some  pillows — ” 
said  the  girl,  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  wistfully  looking  after  her 
mother. 

But  Lady  Coryston  shook  her  head. 
“Thank  you — I don’t  want  any- 
thing.” 

So  — for  Marcia  — there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  with  these  weary  hours  but 
wait  and  think  and  weep!  She  went 
back  to  her  own  sitting-room,  and  linger- 
ingly put  Newbury’s  letters  together,  in 
a packet,  which  she  sealed;  in  case — 
well,  in  case — nothing  came  of  her  letter 
of  the  morning.  They  had  been  engaged 
not  quite  a month.  Although  they  had 
met  almost  every  day,  yet  there  were 
many  letters  from  him;  letters  of  which 
she  felt  anew  the  power  and  beauty  as 
she  re-read  them.  Yet  from  that  power 
and  beauty,  the  natural  expression  of 
his  character,  she  stood  further  off  now 
than  when  she  had  first  known  him.  The 
mystery  indeed  in  which  her  nascent 
love  had  wrapped  him  had  dropped 
away.  She  knew  him  better,  she  re- 
spected him  infinitely;  and  all  the 
time — strangely,  inexplicably — love  had 
been,  not  growing,  blit  withering. 

Meanwhile,  into  all  her  thoughts 
about  herself  and  Newbury,  there  rushed 
at  recurrent  intervals  the  memory,  the 
overwhelming  memory,  of  her  last  sight 
of  John  and  Alice  Betts.  That  gray  face 
in  the  summer  dusk,  beyond  the  window, 
haunted  her;  and  the  memory  of  those 
arms  which  had  clung  about  her  waist. 
Was  there  a beyond? — where  were 


they? — those  poor  ghosts  I All  the  rid- 
dles of  the  eternal  Sphinx  leaped  upon 
Marcia — riddles  at  last  made  real. 
Twenty-four  hours  ago,  two  brains,  two 
hearts,  alive,  furiously  alive,  with  human 
sorrow  and  human  revolt.  And  now? 
Had  that  infinitely  pitiful  Christ  in 
whom  Newbury  believed  received  the 
two  tormented  souls? — were  they  com- 
forted— purged — absolved?  Had  they 
simply  ceased  to  be — to  feel — to  suffer? 
Or  did  some  stem  doom  await  them — 
still — after  all  the  suffering  here?  A 
shudder  ran  through  the  girl,  evoking 
by  reaction  the  memory  of  immortal 
words — “Her  sins  which  are  many  are 
forgiven;  for  she  loved  much.”  She  fed 
herself  on  the  divine  saying;  repressing 
with  all  her  strength  the  skeptical,  pessi- 
mistic impulses  that  were  perhaps  natu- 
ral to  her  temperament,  forcing  herself, 
as  it  were,  for  their  sakes,  to  hope  and  to 
believe. 

Again,  as  the  afternoon  wore  away, 
she  was  weighed  down  by  the  surrounding 
silence.  No  one  in  the  main  pile  of 
building  but  her  mother  and  herself. 
Not  a sound  but  the  striking  of  the 
great  gilt  clock  outside.  From  her  own 
room  she  could  see  the  side-windows  of 
her  mother’s  sitting-room;  and  once  she 
thought  she  perceived  the  stately  figure 

Eassing  across  them.  But  otherwise 
ady  Coryston  made  no  sign;  and  her 
daughter  dared  not  go  to  her  without 
permission. 

Why  did  no  letter  come  for  her,  no 
reply?  She  sat  at  her  open  window  for 
a time,  watching  the  front  approaches 
and  looking  out  into  a drizzling  rain 
which  veiled  the  afternoon.  When  it 
ceased,  she  went  out — restlessly — to  the 
East  Wood — the  wood  where  they  had 
broken  it  off.  She  lay  down  with  her 
face  against  the  log — a prone  white 
figure  among  the  fem.  The  buried  ring 
— almost  within  reach  of  her  hand — 
seemed  to  call  to  her  like  a living  thing. 
No! — let  it  rest. 

If  it  was  God’s  will  that  she  should  go 
back  to  Edward,  she  would  make  him  a 
good  wife.  But  her  fear,  her  shrinking, 
was  all  there  still.  She  prayed;  but  she 
did  not  know  for  what. 

Meanwhile,  at  Redcross  Farm  the 
coroner  was  holding  his  inquiry.  The 
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facts  were  simple,  the  public  sympathy 
and  horror  profound.  Newbury  and 
Lord  William  had  given  their  evidence 
amid  a deep  and,  in  many  quarters, 
hostile  silence.  The  old  man,  parch- 
ment-pale, but  of  an  unshaken  dignity, 
gave  a full  account  of  the  efforts — many 
and  vain — that  had  been  made  both  by 
himself  and  his  son  to  find  Betts  con- 
genial work  in  another  sphere  and  to' 
persuade  him  to  .accept  it. 

“We  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  con- 
science, or  with  his  private  affairs — in 
themselves.  All  we  asked  was  that  we 
should  not  be  called  on  to  recognize  a 
marriage  which  in  our  eyes  was  not  a 
marriage.  Everything  that  we  could 
have  done  consistently  with  that  po- 
sition, my  son  and  I may  honestly  say 
we  have  done.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  Bury  was  called,  to  verify 
Marcia’s  written  statement,  and  Mrs. 
Betts’s  letter  was  handed  to  the  coroner, 
who  broke  down  in  reading  it.  Corys- 
ton,  who  was  sitting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  watched  the  counte- 
nances of  the  two  Newburys  while  it  was 
being  read,  with  a frowning  attention. 

When  the  evidence  was  over,  and  the 

{‘ury  had  retired,  Edward  Newbury  took 
lis  father  to  the  carriage  which  was 
waiting.  The  old  man,  so  thin  and 
straight,  from  his  small  head  and  narrow 
shoulders  to  his  childishly  small  feet, 
leaned  upon  his  son’s  arm,  and  apparent- 
ly saw  nothing  around  him.  A mostly 
silent  throng  lined  the  lane  leading  to 
the  farm.  Half-way,  stood  the  man  who 
had  come  down  to  lecture  on  “ Rational 
Marriage,”  surrounded  by  a group  of 
Martover  Socialists.  From  them  rose  a 
few  hisses  and  groans  as  the  Newburys 
passed.  But  other  groups  represented 
the  Church  Confraternities  and  clubs  of 
the  Newbury  estate.  Among  them 
heads  were  quietly  bared  as  the  old  man 
went  by,  or  hands  were  silently  held  out. 
Even  a stranger  would  have  realized 
that  the  scene  represented  the  meeting 
of  two  opposing  currents  of  thought 
and  life. 

Newbury  placed  his  father  in  the 
carriage,  which  drove  off.  He  then  went 
back  himself  to  wait  for  the  verdict. 

As  he  approached  the  door  of  the 
laboratory  in  which  the  inquiry  had  been 
held,  Coryston  emerged. 


Newbury  flushed  and  stopped  him. 
Coryston  received  it  as  though  it  had 
been  the  challenge  of  an  enemy.  He 
stepped  back,  straightening  himself 
fiercely.  Newbury  began: 

“Will  you  take  a message  from  me  to 
your  sister — ” 

A man  opened  the  door  in  front  a 
little  way — 

“Mr.  Edward,  the  jury  are  coming 
back.” 

The  two  men  went  in.  Coryston  lis- 
tened with  a sarcastic  mouth  to  the  con- 
ventional verdict  of  “unsound  mind” 
which  drapes  impartially  so  many  forms 
of  human  ill.  And  again  he  found  him- 
self in  the  lane  with  Newbury  beside 
him. 

“One  more  lie,”  he  said,  violently, 
“to  a jury’s  credit!” 

Newbury  looked  up.  It  was  astonish- 
ing what  a mask  he  could  make  of  his 
face,  normally  so  charged — overcharged 
— with  expression. 

“What  else  could  it  have  been?  But 
this  is  no  time  or  place  for  us  to  discuss 
our  differences,  Coryston — ” 

“Why  not!”  cried  Coryston,  who  had 
turned  a dead  white.  “ ‘Our  differences,’ 
as  you  call  them,  have  led  to  that!”  He 
turned  and  flung  out  a thin  arm  toward 
the  annex  to  the  laboratory,  where  the 
bodies  were  lying.  “It  is  time,  I think, 
that  reasonable  men  should  come  to 
some  understanding  about  ‘differences’ 
that  can  slay  and  madden  a pair  of  poor 
hunted  souls,  as  these  have  been  slam!” 

“‘Hunted’?  What  do  you  mean?” 
said  Newbury,  sternly,  while  his  dark 
eyes  took  fire. 

“Hunted  by  the  Christian  conscience! 
— that  it  might  lie  comfortable  o’ 
nights,”  was  the  scornful  reply. 

Newbury  said  nothing  for  a few  mo- 
ments. They  emerged  on  the  main  road, 
crossed  it,  and  entered  the  Hoddon  Grey 
park.  Here  they  were  alone,  out  of 
sight  of  the  crowd  returning  from  the 
inquest  to  the  neighboring  village.  As 
they  stepped  into  one  of  the  green  rides 
of  the  park  they  perceived  a motor-car 
descending  the  private  road  which 
crossed  it  a hundred  yards  away.  A 
man  was  driving  it  at  a furious  pace, 
and  Coryston  clearly  recognized  his 
brother  Arthur.  He  was  dnving  tow- 
ard Coryston.  Up  to  the  moment 
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when  the  news  of  the  farm  tragedy  had 
reached  him  that  morning,  Coryston’s 
mind  had  been  veiy  full  of  what  seemed 
to  him  the  impending  storm  between  his 
mother  and  Arthur.  Since  then  he  had 
never  thought  of  it,  and  the  sight  of  his 
brother  rushing  past,  making  for  Corys- 
ton,  no  doubt,  from  some  unknown 
point,  excited  but  a moment’s  recollec- 
tion, lost  at  once  in  the  emotion  which 
held  him. 

Newbury  struck  in,  however,  before 
he  could  express  it  further,  in  the  same 
dry  and  carefully  governed  voice  as 
before: 

“You  are  Marcia’s  brother,  Coryston. 
Yesterday  morning  she  and  I were  still 
engaged  to  be  married.  Yesterday 
afternoon  we  broke  it  off- — although — 
since  then — I have  received  two  letters 
from  her — ’’ 

He  paused  a moment,  but  soon  re- 
sumed, with  fresh  composure — 

“ Those  letters  I shall  answer  to-night. 
By  that  time — perhaps — I shall  know 
better — what  my  future  life  will  be.” 

“Perhaps!”  Coryston  repeated, 
roughly.  ,l  But  I have  no  claim  to  know, 
nor  do  I want  to  know!” 

Newbury  gave  him  a look  of  wonder. 

“I  thought  you  were  out  for  justice — 
and  freedom  of  conscience?”  he  said, 
slowly.  “Is  the  Christian  conscience 
alone  excepted?  Freedom  for  every 
one  else — but  none  for  us?” 

“Precisely!  Because  your  freedom 
means  other  men’s  slavery!”  Coryston 
panted  out  the  words.  “You  can’t  have 
your  freedom!  It’s  too  costly  in  human 
life.  Everywhere  Europe  has  found 
that  out.  The  freedom  you  Catholics — 
Anglican  or  Roman — want,  is  anti- 
social. We  sha’n’t  give  it  you!” 

“You  will  have  to  give  it  us,”  said 
Newbury,  calmly,  “because  in  putting 
us  down — which  of  course  you  could  do 
with  ease — you  would  destroy  all  that 
you  yourselves  value  in  civilization.  It 
would  be  the  same  with  us,  if  we  had  the 
upper  hand;  as  you  have  now.  Neither 
of  us  can  destroy  the  other.  We  stand 
face  to  face — we  shall  stand  face  to  face 
— while  the  world  lasts.” 

Coryston  broke  into  passionate  con- 
tradiction. Society,  he  was  confident, 
would,  in  the  long  run,  put  down  Ca- 
tholicism, of  all  sorts,  by  law. 


“Life  is  hard  enough,  the  devil 
knows!  We  can’t  afford — we  simply 
can’t  afford — to  let  you  make  it  harder 
by  these  damned  traditions!  I appeal 
to  those  two  dead  people!  They  did 
what  you  thought  wrong,  and  your  con- 
science judged  and  sentenced  them.  But 
who  made  you  a judge  and  divider  over 
them? — who  asked  you  to  be  the  dispen- 
ser for  them  of  blessing  and  cursing?” 

Newbury  stood  still. 

“ No  good,  Coryston,  your  raving  like 
this!  There  is  one  question  that  cuts 
the  knot — that  decides  where  you  stand 
— and  where  I stand.  You  don’t  believe 
there  has  ever  been  any  living  word 
from  God  to  men — any  lifting  of  the 
eternal  veil.  We  do!  We  say  the 
heavens  have  opened — a God  has  walked 
this  earth.  Everything  else  follows 
from  that.” 

“Including  the  deaths  of  John  Betts 
and  his  wife ! ” said  Coryston,  with  bitter 
contempt.  “A  God  suffers  and  bleeds, 
for  that!  No! — for  us,  if  there  is  a God, 
He  speaks  in  love — in  love  only — in  love 
supremely! — such  love  as  those  two  poor 
things  had  for  each  other!” 

After  which  they  walked  along  in 
silence  for  some  time.  Each  had  said 
the  last  word  of  his  own  creed. 

Presently  they  reached  a footpath 
from  which  the  house  at  Hoddon  Grey 
could  be  reached.  Newbury  paused. 

“Here,  Coryston,  we  part — and  we 
may  never  meet  again.” 

He  raised  his  heavy  eyes  to  his  com- 
panion. All  passion  had  died  from  his 
face,  which  in  its  pale  sorrow  was  more 
beautiful  than  Coryston  had  ever  seen  it. 

“Do  you  think,”  he  said,  with  de- 
liberate gentleness,  “that  I feel  nothing 
— that  life  can  ever  be  the  same  for  me 
again — after  this?  It  has  been  to  me  a 
signpost  in  the  dark — written  in  letters 
of  Same — and  blood.  It  tells  me  where 
to  go — and  I obey.” 

He  paused,  looking,  as  it  seemed, 
through  Coryston,  at  things  beyond. 
And  Coryston  was  aware  of  a strange 
and  sudden  awe  in  himself  which  si- 
lenced him. 

But  Newbury  recalled  his  thoughts. 
He  spoke  next  m his  ordinary  tone. 

“Please,  tell — Marcia — that  all  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  Mr. 
Betts’s  boy,  with  the  relatives’  consent. 
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“I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  hear  what 
ou  intend  to  do,  Arthur.  I see  you 
ave  missed  two  or  three  important 
divisions  lately.” 

He  burst  out — 

“And  they  won’t  be  the  last,  either, 
by  a good  way.  I’m  going  to  chuck  it, 
mother!  And  if  you  don’t  like  it — you 
can  blame  vourself!” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

He  hesitated  a moment — then  spoke 
deliberately. 

“I  intend  to  leave  Parliament  after 
this  session.  I do!  I’m  sick  of  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  got  a ranch  forty 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  He  wants  me 
to  go  in  with  him — and  I think  I’ll  try 
it.  I want  .something  to  distract  my 
mind  from  these  troubles.” 

Lady  Coryston’s  eyes  blazed  in  her 
gray-white  face,  which  not  even  her 
strong  will  could  keep  from  trembling. 

“So  this,  Arthur,  is  the  reward  you 
propose  for  all  that  has  been  done  for 
you! — for  the  time,  the  thought,  the 
money  that  has  been  showered  upon 

Hedooked  at  her  from  under  his  eye- 
brows, unmoved. 

“I  should  have  remembered  all  that, 
mother,  if  you — Look  here!  Have 
you  ever  let  me,  in  anything — for  one 
day,  one  hour — call  my  soul  my  own — 
since  I went  into  Parliament?  It’s  true 
I deceived  you  about  Enid.  I was  liter- 
ally afraid  to  tell  you — there!  you’ve 
brought  me  to  that!  And  when  a man’s 
afraid  of  a woman — it  somehow  makes  a 
jelly  of  him — altogether.  It  was  partly 
what  made  me  run  after  Enid — at  first — 
that  I was  doing  something  independent 
of  you — something  you  would  hate,  if 
ou  knew.  Beastly  of  me,  I know! — 
ut  there  it  was.  And  then  you  ar- 
ranged that  meeting  here,  without  so 
much  as  giving  me  a word’s  notice! — 
you  told  Page,  before  you  told  me.  And 
when  I kicked— rand  told  you  about 
Enid — did  you  ever  come  afterward  and 
talk  to  me  nicely  about  her? — did  you 
ever,  even,  consider  for  one  moment 
what  I told  you? — that  I was  in  love 
with  her? — dead  gone  on  her?  Even  if 
I was  rude  to  you  that  day  when  you 
dragged  it  out  of  me,  most  mothers,  I 
think,  would  have  been  sorry  for  a 
fellow—” 


His  voice  suddenly  broke,  but  he  in- 
stantly recovered  himself. 

“Instead  of  that,  mother — you  only 
thought  of  how  you  could  thwart  and 
checkmate  me — how  you  could  get  your 
way — and  force  me  to  give  up  mine.  It 
was  abominable  of  you  to  go  and  see 
Enid,  without  a word  to  me! — it  was 
abominable  to  plot  and  plan  behind  my 
back,  and  then  to  force  yourself  on  her 
and  insult  her  to  her  face ! Do  you  think 
a girl  of  any  spirit  whatever  would  put 
herself  in  your  clutches  after  that  ? No! 
— she  didn’t  want  to  come  it  too  hard  on 
you — that’s  her  way! — so  she  made  up 
some  tale  about  Glenwilliam.  But  it’s 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face!  You’ve 
ruined  me! — you’ve  ruined  me!” 

He  began  to  walk  furiously  up  and 
down,  beside  himself  again  with  rage 
and  misery. 

Lady  Coryston  dropped  into  a chair. 
Her  large,  blanched  face  expressed  a 
passion  that  even  at  this  supreme  mo- 
ment, and  under  the  sense  of  doom  that 
was  closing  on  her,  she  could  not 
restrain. 

“It  is  not  I who  have  ruined  you, 
Arthur — as  you  put  it — though,  of 
course,  you’re  not  ruined  at  all!— but 
your  own  wanton  self-will.  Are  you 
really  so  lost  to  all  decency — all  affec- 
tion— that  you  can  speak  to  your  mother 
like  this — * 

He  turned  and  paused — to  throw  her 
an  ugly  look. 

“Well — I don’t  know  that  I’m  more 
of  a brute  than  other  men — but  it’s  no 
good  talking  about  affection  to  roe- 
after  this.  Yes,  I suppose  you’ve  been 
fond  of  me,  mother,  in  your  way — and 
I suppose  I’ve  been  fond  of  you.  But 
the  fact  is,  as  I told  you  before,  I’ve 
stood  in  fear  of  you ! — all  my  life — and 
lots  of  things  you  thought  I did  because 
I was  fond  of  you,  I did  because  I was 
a coward — a disgusting  coward! — who 
ought  to  have  been  kicked.  And  that’s 
the  truth!  Why,  ever  since  I was  a 
small  kid—” 

And  standing  before  her,  with  his 
hands  on  his  sides,  all  his  pleasant  face 
disfigured  by  anger  and  the  desire  to 
wound,  he  poured  out  upon  her  a flood 
of  recollections  of  his  childhood  and 
youth.  Beneath  the  bitterness  and  the 
shock  of  it,  even  Lady  Coryston  pres- 
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ently  flinched.  This  kind  of  language — 
though  never  in  such  brutal  terms — she 
had  heard  from  Corry  once  or  twice. 
But  Arthur! — She  put  up  a trembling 
hand — 

“That’s  enough,  Arthur!  We  had 
better  stop  this  conversation.  I have 
done  the  best  I could  for  you — always.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  love  us!”  he  cried, 
striking  a chair  beside  him  for  emphasis. 
“ Why  didn’t  you  love  us ! It  was  always 
politics — politics!  Somebody  to  b.e  at- 
tacked— somebody  to  be  scored  off — 
somebody  to  be  squared.  And  a lot  of 
stupid  talk  that  bored  us  all!  My  poor 
father  was  as  sick  of  it  often  as  we  were. 
He  had  enough  of  it  out-of-doors. 
Damn  politics  for  women,  I say — damn 
them!” 

Lady  Coryston  raised  her  hand — 

“Go,  Arthur!  This  is  enough.” 

He  drew  a long  breath. 

“Upon  my  soul,  I think  it  is.  We’d 
better  not  excite  each  other  any  more. 
I’ll  speak  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  mother,  before 
I go,  and  ask  him  to  report  various  things 
to  you  which  I have  to  say.  And  I 
shall  go  and  see  the  Whips  to-night. 
Of  course  I don’t  want  to  do  the  party 
any  harm.  If  there  is  a general  election 
in  the  autumn,  all  that  need  happen  is 
that  I sha’n’t  stand  again.  And  as  to 
the  estates” — he  hesitated — “as  to — to 
the  estates,  mother,  do  as  you  like. 
Upon  my  word,  I think  you’d  better 
give  them  back  to  Coryston ! A certain 
amount  of  money  is  all  I shall  want.” 

“Go!”  said  Lady  Coryston  again, 
still  pointing. 

He  stood  a moment,  fiddling  with 
some  ornaments  on  a table  near  him, 
then  caught  up  his  hat — and,  still  ey- 
ing her  askance,  he  walked  to  the  door, 
opened  it  and  disappeared;  though  he 
closed  it  so  uncertainly  that  Lady  Corys- 
ton, until,  after  what  seemed  an  inter- 
val, she  heard  his  footsteps  receding, 
could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  really 
gone. 

But  he  was  gone;  and  all  the  plans  and 
hopes  of  her  later  life  lay  in  ashes  about 
her.  She  sat  motionless.  After  half  an 
hour  she  heard  the  sound  of  a motor 
being  driven  away  from  the  front  of  the 
house.  Through  the  evening  air  too  she 
caught  distant  voices  — which  soon 
ceased. 

Voc.  CXXVII.-NO.  762.-1 16 


She  rang  presently  for  her  maid,  and 
said  she  would  dine  in  her  room,  be- 
cause of  a bad  headache.  Marcia  came, 
but  was  not  admitted.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Bury  asked  if  he  might  see  her,  just  for  a 
few  minutes.  A message  referred  him  to 
the  next  morning. 

Dinner  came  and  went  down  un- 
touched. Whenever  she  was  ill.  Lady 
Coryston’s  ways  were  solitary  and  un- 
gracious. She  hated  being  “fussed 
over.”  So  that  no  one  dared  force  them- 
selves upon  her.  Only,  between  ten 
and  eleven,  Marcia  again  came  to  the 
door,  knocked  gently,  and  was  told  to 
go  away.  Her  mother  would  be  all 
right  in  the  morning.  The  girl  re- 
luctantly obeyed. 

The  state  of  terrible  tension  in  which 
Lady  Coryston  passed  that  night  had  no 
witness.  It  could  only  be  guessed  at,  by 
Marcia,  in  ‘particular,  to  whom  it  fell 
afterward  to  take  charge  of  her  mother’s 
papers  and  personal  affairs.  Lady 
Coryston  had  apparently  gathered  all 
Arthur’s  letters  to  her  together,  from 
the  very  first  to  the  very  latest,  tied 
them  up  neatly,  and  laid  them  in  the 
drawer  which  held  those  of  her  dead 
husband.  She  had  begun  to  write  a 
letter  to  Coryston,  but,  when  found,  it 
was  incoherent,  and  could  not  be  under- 
stood. She  had  removed  the  early 
photograph  of  Arthur  from  her  table, 
and  a larger  recent  one  of  the  young 
M.P.,  taken  in  London  for  the  con- 
stituency, which  was  on  her  mantelpiece, 
and  had  placed  them  both  face  down- 
ward in  the  same  drawer  with  the  letters. 
And  then,  when  she  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  write  what  she  wished  to 
write,  she  seemed  to  have  gone  back  to 
her  arm-chair,  taking  with  her  two  or 
three  of  Arthur’s  Eton  reports — by  what 
instinct  had  she  chosen  them  out  from 
the  piles  of  letters! — and  a psalter  she 
often  used.  But  by  a mere  accident,  a 
sinister  trick  of  fate,  when  she  was 
found  the  book  lay  open  under  her  hand 
at  one  of  those  imprecatory  psalms  at 
which  Christendom  has  at  last  learned 
to  shudder.  Only  a few  days  before,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Bury  had  laughed  at  her — as 
only  he  might — for  her  “Old  Testa- 
ment tone”  toward  her  enemies,  and 
had  quoted  this  very  psalm.  Her  help- 
less nngers  touched  it. 
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But  the  night  was  a night  of  vigil  for 
others  also.  Coryston,  who  could  not 
sleep,  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  first  in 
writing  to  Marion  Atherstone,  and  then 
in  composing  a slashing  attack  upon  the 
High  Church  party  for  its  attitude  tow- 
ard the  divorce  laws  of  the  country 
and  the  proposals  recently  made  for  their 
reform.  “How  much  longer  are  we 
going  to  allow  these  black-coated  gentle- 
men to  despise  and  trample  on  the  laws 
under  which  the  rest  of  us  are  content 
to  livel — or  to  use  the  rights  and  powers 
of  property  for  the  bare  purpose  of  press- 
ing their  tyrannies  and  their  super- 
stitions on  other  people?” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of 
Hoddon  Grey,  Edward  Newbury,  worn 
out  with  the  intolerable  distress  of  the 
preceding  forty-eight  hours,  and  yet  in- 
capable of  sleep,  sat  or  knelt  through 
long  stretches  of  the  night.  The  chapel 
was  dark  but  for  one  light.  Over  the 
altar  there  burned  a lamp  and  behind  it 
could  be  seen,  from  the  chair  where  he 
knelt,  the  silk  veil  of  the  tabernacle. 
Reservation  had  been  permitted  for 
years  in  the  Hoddon  Grey  chapel,  and 
the  fact  had  interwoven  itself  with  the 
deepest  life  of  the  household,  eclipsing 
and  dulling  the  other  religious  practices 
of  Anglicanism,  just  as  the  strong  plant 
in  a hedgerow  drives  out  or  sterilizes  the 
rest.  There,  in  Newbury’s  passionate 
belief,  the  Master  of  the  House  kept 
watch,  or  slept,  above  the  altar,  as  once 
above  the  Galilean  waves.  For  him,  the 
“advanced”  Anglican,  as  for  any  Cath- 
olic of  the  Roman  faith,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mass  was  the  central  doctrine  of  all 
religion,  and  that  intimate  and  personal 
adoration  to  which  it  leads  was  the 
governing  power  of  life.  The  self- 
torturing anguish  which  he  had  suffered 
ever  since  the  news  of  the  two  suicides 
had  reached  him  could  only  endure 
itself  in  this  sacred  presence;  and  it  was 
there  he  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
earlier  blow  of  the  breach  with  Marcia. 

The  night  was  very  still — a night  of 
soft  showers,  broken  by  intervals  of 
starlight.  Gradually,  as  the  darkness 
thinned  toward  dawn,  the  figures,  stoled 
and  winged  and  crowned,  of  the  painted 
windows  came  dimly  forth,  and  long 
rays  of  pale  light  crept  over  the  marble 
steps  and  floor,  upon  the  flowers  on  the 


altar  and  the  crucifix  above  it.  The 
dawn  flowed  in  silently  and  coldly;  the 
birds  stirred  faintly;  and  the  white 
mists  on  the  lawn  and  fields  outside 
made  their  way  through  the  open  win- 
dows and  dimmed  the  glow  of  color  on 
the  walls  and  in  the  apse. 

In  those  melancholy  and  yet  ardent 
hours  Edward  Newbury  reached  the  ut- 
most heights  of  religious  affirmation  and 
the  extreme  of  personal  renunciation. 
It  became  clear  to  a mind  attuned  for 
such  thoughts  that,  by  severing  him 
from  Marcia,  and,  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  stroke,  imposing  upon  him 
at  least  some  fraction  of  responsibility — 
a fraction  which  his  honesty  could  not 
deny — for  the  deaths  of  John  and  Alice 
Betts,  God  had  called  him,  Edward 
Newbury,  in  a way  not  to  be  mistaken 
and  not  to  be  refused.  His  life  was 
henceforth  forfeit — forfeit  to  his  Lord. 
Henceforth,  let  him  make  of  it  a willing 
sacrifice,  an  expiatory  oblation,  per- 
petually renewed,  and  offered  in  per- 
petual union  with  the  Divine  Victim, 
for  their  souls  and  his  own. 

The  ideas  of  the  conventual  house  in 
which  he  had  so  lately  spent  hours  of 
intense  religious  happiness  closed  upon 
him  and  possessed  him.  He  was  not  to 
marry.  He  was  reserved  for  the  higher 
counsels,  the  Counsels  of  Perfection. 
The  face  and  talk  of  his  friend  Brierly, 
who  was  so  soon  going  to  his  dangerous 
and  solitary  post  in  southern  India, 
haunted  his  mind,  and  at  last  seemed  to 
show  him  a way  out  of  his  darkness. 
His  poor  father  and  mother!  But  he 
never  doubted  for  one  moment  that  they 
would  give  him  up,  that  they  would  let 
him  follow  his  conscience. 

By  the  time  the  sun  was  fairly  up  the 
storm  of  religious  feeling  had  died  down 
in  Newbury.  He  had  taken  his  resolve, 
but  he  was  incapable  of  any  further 
emotion  concerning  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  heart  was  all  alive  to  the 
thought  of  Marcia,  and  of  that  letter 
she  had  sent  him.  Dear,  generous 
Marcia!  Once  more,  he  would  write  to 
her — once  more — 

“Dearest  Marcia, — I may  call  you 
so,  I think,  for  the  last  time,  and  at  this 
turning-point  of  both  our  lives.  I may 
never  see  you  again;  or  if  we  do  meet, 
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you  will  have  become  so  strange  to  me 
that  you  will  wonder  in  what  other  and 
distant  life  it  was  that  we  loved  each 
.other.  I think  you  did  love  me  for  a 
little  while,  and  I do  bless  and  thank  you 
that  you  let  me  know  you — and  love 
you.  And  I bless  you  above  all  for  the 
thought  of  consolation  and  pity  you  had 
toward  me,  even  yesterday,  in  those 
terrible  hours — when  you  offered  to 
come  back  to  me  and  help  me,  as  though 
our  bond  had  never  been  broken. 

“No,  dear  Marcia! — I saw  the  truth 
in  your  face  yesterday.  I could  not 
make  you  happy.  I should  set  jarring  a 
discord  in  your  life  for  which  it  was 
never  meant.  You  did  right,  abso- 
lutely right,  to  separate  yourself  from 
one  whose  inmost  and  irrevocable  con- 
victions repelled  and  shocked  you.  I 
may  be  narrow  and  cold;  but  I am  not 
narrow  enough — or  cold  enough  1 — to  let 
you  give  yourself  back  to  one  you  cannot 
truly  love — or  trust.  But  that  you 
offered  it,  because  you  were  sorry  for 
me,  and  that  you  would  have  earned  it 
out,  firmly,  your  dear  hand  clenched,  as 
it  were,  on  the  compact  — that  warms 
my  heart — that  I shall  have,  as  a prec- 
ious memory,  to  carry  into  the  far-off 
life  that  I foresee. 

“I  cannot  write  much  about  the 
terrible  thing  at  Redcross  Farm.  Your 
great  pity  for  me  implies  that  you  think 
me — and  my  father — in  some  way  and' 
in  some  degree,  responsible.  Perhaps 
we  are — I do  not  wish  to  shirk  the  truth. 
If  so,  it  is  as  soldiers  under  orders  are 
responsible  for  the  hurt  and  damage 
they  may  cause,  in  their  King's  war;  as 
much,  and  as  little.  At  least,  so  far  as 
the  main  matter  is  concerned.  That  I 
might  have  been — that  I ought  to  have 
been  — infinitely  more  loving,  wiser, 
stronger  to  help  them — that  I know — 
that  I shall  feel  as  long  as  I live.  And 
it  is  a feeling  which  will  determine  all 
my  future  life. 

“You  remember  what  I told  you  of 
Father  Brierly  and  the  Community  of 
the  Ascension?  As  soon  as  I can  leave 
my  father  and  mother — they  are  at 
present  in  deep  distress — I shall  prob- 
ably go  to  the  Community  House  in 
Lancashire  for  a time.  My  present  in- 
tention is  to  take  orders,  and  perhaps  to 
join  Brierly  eventually  in  mission  work. 


My  father  and  mother  are  splendid! 
They  and  I shall  be  separated  perhaps 
in  this  world,  but  in  that  mysterious 
other  world  which  lies  all  about  us  even 
now,  and  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Sacraments,  we  shall  meet  at  last,  and 
for  ever— if  we  are  faithful. 

“Good-by — God  be  with  you — God 
give  you  every  good  thing  in  this  present 
time — love,  children,  friends — and,  ‘in 
the  world  to  come,  life  everlasting.’  ” 

About  the  hour  when  the  letter  was 
finished,  when  the  July  sun  was  already 
high  over  the  dewy,  new-shorn  fields, 
Coryston  after  an  - hour’s  sleep  in  his 
chair,  and  a bath,  left  Knatchett  to 
walk  to  Coryston.  He  was  oppressed  by 
some  vague  dread  which  would  not  let 
him  rest.  In  the  strong  excitements  and 
animosities  of  the  preceding  day  he  had 
forgotten  his  mother.  But  the  memory 
of  her  face  on  the  sofa  during  that 
Sunday  reading  had  come  back  upon 
him,  with  unpleasant  force.  It  had 
been  always  so  with  him  in  life.  She  no 
sooner  relapsed  into  the  woman  than  he 
became  a son.  Only  the  experience  had 
been  rare! 

He  crossed  the  Hoddon  Grey  park, 
and  then  walked  through  a mile  of  the 
Coryston  demesne,  till  he  reached  the 
lake  and  saw  beyond  it  the  Italian  gar- 
den, with  its  statues  glittering  in  the 
early  sun,  and  the  long  marble  front  of 
the  house,  with  its  rococo  ornament  and 
its  fine  pillared  loggia.  “ What  the  deuce 
are  we  going  to  do  with  these  places!’’ 
he  asked  himself,  in  petulant  despair. 
“And  to  think  that  Arthur  won’t  be 
allowed  to  sell  it,  or  tum  it  to  any 
useful  purpose  whatever!” 

He  skirted  the  lake,  and  began  to 
mount  the  steps  and  flagged  paths  of 
the  formal  garden.  Suddenly  as  he  ap- 
proached the  garden  front  he  saw  that 
two  windows  of  his  mother’s  sitting- 
room  were  open,  and  that  some  one — a 
figure  in  black— was  sitting  in  a high- 
backed  arm-chair  beside  one  of  them. 
His  mother! — up? — at  seven  oclock  in 
the  morning?  Vet  was  it  his  mother? 
He  came  nearer.  The  figure  was  mo- 
tionless— the  head  thrown  back,  the 
eyes  invisible  from  where  he  stood. 
Something  in  the  form,  the  attitude — its 
stillness  and  strangeness  in  the  morning 
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light — struck  him  with  horror.  He 
rushed  to  the  garden  door,  found  it 
open,  dashed  up  the  stairs  and  into  his 
mother’s  room. 

“Mother!” 

Lady  Coryston  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  But  as  he  came  up  to  her  he 
saw  that  she  was  alive — that  her  eyes 
opened  and  perceived  him.  Nothing 
else  in  her  lived  or  moved.  And  as  he 
knelt  down  by  her,  and  took  her  tenderly 
in  his  arms,  she  relapsed  into  the  un- 
conscious state  from  which  his  entrance 
had  momentarily  roused  her. 

What  else  there  is-  to  tell  had  best  be 
told  quickly. 

Lady  Coryston  lived  for  some  eight 
months  after  this  seizure.  She  partially 
recovered  from  the  first  stroke,  and  all 
the  organization  of  the  great  house,  and 
all  the  thought  of  her  children,  circled 
round  the  tragic  death-in-life  into  which 
she  had  fallen. 

Arthur  had  come  rushing  back  to 
Coryston  after  the  catastrophe,  restored 
by  it,  like  a stream  which  has  wandered 
in  flood,  to  the  older  and  natural 
channels  of  life.  Bitter  remorse  for 
his  conduct  to  his  mother,  and  a 
sharp  resentment  of  Enid  Glenwill- 
iam’s  conduct  toward  himself,  acted 
wholesomely.  He  took  up  his  normal 
occupations  again,  in  Parliament  and 
on  the  estates,  and  talked  no  more 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  But  whether  his 
mother’s  darkened  mind  ever  forgave 
him  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  She 
rarely  noticed  him,  and  when  she  spoke 
it  was  generally  for  Coryston.  Her  de- 
pendence upon  her  eldest  son  became, 
indeed,  a touching  and  poignant  thing, 
deepening  the  souls  of  both.  Corys- 
ton came  to  live  at  Coryston,  and 
between  his  love  for  Marion  Ather- 
stone  and  his  nursing  of  his  mother 
was  more  truly  happy  for  a time 
than  his  character  had  ever  yet  al- 
lowed him  to  be.  The  din  of  battle, 
political  and  religious,  penetrated  no 
more  within  a house  where  death  came 
closer  day  by  day,  and  where  weakness 
and  suffering  had  at  last  united  these 
differing  men  and  women  in  a common 
interest  of  profoundest  pity.  Lady 
Coryston  became  strangely  dear  to  her 
children  before  she  left  them  for  ever, 


and  the  last  faint  words  she  spoke,  on 
that  winter  morning  when  she  died,  were 
for  Coryston,  who  had  her  hand  in  his: 
“Corry — Corry  darling  !” — and  as  he 
came  closer — “Corry,  who  was  my  first- 
born.” 

On  the  night  of  Lady  Coryston’s 
death  Reginald  Lester  wrote: 

“Coryston  has  just  taken  me  in  to 
see  his  mother.  She  lies  in  a frowning 
rest  which  does  not — as  death  so  often 
does — make  any  break  with  our  memo- 
ries of  her  when  alive.  Attitude  and 
expression  are  characteristic.  She  is  the 
strong  woman  still,  conscious  of  im- 
mense power;  and,  if  that  shut  mouth 
could  speak,  and  if  health  were  given 
back  to  her,  ready  no  doubt  still  to  use 
it  tyrannously.  There  is  no  weakening 
and  no  repentance  in  the  face;  and  I like 
it  better  so.  Nor  did  she  ever  really 
reverse,  though  she  modified,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Coryston  from  the  inheri- 
tance. She  was  able  during  an  interval 
of  comparative  betterment  about  Christ- 
mas-time, to  make  an  alteration  in  her 
will,  and  the  alteration  was  no  mere 
surrender  to  what  one  sees  to  have  been, 
at  bottom,  her  invincible  affection  for 
Coryston.  She  has  still  left  Arthur  the 
estates  for  life,  but  with  remainder  to 
Coryston’s  son,  should  he  have  one,  and 
she  has  made  Coryston  a trustee,  to- 
gether with  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury.  This  will 
mean  practically  a division  between  the 
brothers — to  which  Arthur  has  already 
pledged  himself,  so  he  tells  me — but  with 
no  power  to  Coryston  to  make  such 
radical  changes  as  would  destroy  the 
family  tradition,  at  least  without  Ar- 
thur’s consent  and  Sir  Wilfrid’s.  But 
Coryston  will  have  plenty  of  money  and 
plenty  of  land  wherewith  to  experiment, 
and  no  doubt  we  shall  see  some  strange 
things. 

“Thus  she  kept  her  flag  flying  to  the 
end,  so  far  as  the  enfeebled  brain  al- 
lowed. Yet  the  fact  is  that  her  state 
of  dependence  on  her  children  during  her 
illness,  and  their  goodness  to  her,  did  in 
truth  evoke  another  woman,  with  new 
perceptions,  superposed,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  old.  And  there,  I think,  came  in  her 
touch  of  greatness — which  one  could  not 
have  expected.  She  was  capable,  at  any 
rate,  of  this  surrender;  not  going  back 
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upon  the  old — but  just  accepting  the 
new.  Her  life  might  have  petered  out 
in  bitterness  and  irritation,  leaving  an 
odious  memory.  It  became  a source  of 
infinite  sweetness,  just  because  her 
children  found  out — to  their  immense 
surprise — that  she  could  let  herself  be 
loved;  and  they  threw  themselves  with 
eagerness  on  the  chance  she  gave  them. 

“She  dies  in  time — one  of  the  last  of 
a generation  who  will  soon  have  passed, 
leaving  only  a procession  of  ghosts  on  a 
vanishing  road.  She  had  no  doubts 
about  her  place  and  prerogative  in  the 
world,  no  qualms  about  her  rights  to  use 
them  as  she  pleased.  Coryston  also  has 
no  doubts — or  few.  As  to  individuals,  he 
is  perpetually  disillusioned;  as  to  causes, 
he  is  as  obstinate  as  his  mother.  And 
independently  of  the  Glen  william  affair, 
that  is  why,  I think,  in  the  end  she  pre- 
ferred Coryston  to  Arthur,  who  will 
‘ muddle  through/  not  knowing  whither, 
like  the  majority  of  his  kind. 

“Marcia! — in  her  black  dress,  beside 
her  mother,  looking  down  upon  her — 
with  that  yearning  look! — But — not  a 
word!  There  are  things  too  sacred  for 
these  pages.” 

During  the  months  of  Lady  Corys- 
ton’s  illness,  indeed,  Reginald  Lester 
entered,  through  stages  scarcely  per- 
ceived by  himself  and  them,  upon  a fresh 
relation  toward  the  Coryston  family. 
He  became  the  increasingly  intimate 
friend  and  counselor  of  the  Coryston 
brothers,  and  of  Marcia  no  less — but  in 
a new  and  profounder  sense.  He  shared 
much  of  the  estate  business  with  Mr. 
Page;  he  reconciled  as  best  he  could  the 

i’arring  views  of  Coryston  and  Arthur; 
le  started  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
great  library,  in  which,  so  far,  he  had 
only  dealt  with  a fraction  of  its  posses- 
sions. And  every  day  he  was  Marcia’s 
companion,  in  things  intimate  and  mov- 
ing, no  less  than  in  the  practical  or 
commonplace  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  It 
was  he  who  read  poetry  with  her,  or 
played  accompaniments  to  her  songs,  in 
the  hours  of  relief  from  her  nursing;  it 
was  he  who  watched  and  understood  her; 
who  guided  and  yet  adored  her.  His 
love  for  her  was  never  betrayed;  but 
it  gradually  became,  without  her  know- 
ing it,  the  condition  of  her  life.  And 


when  Lady  Coryston  died,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary following  her  stroke,  and  Marcia, 
who  was  worn  out,  went  abroad  with 
Waggin  for  a few  weeks’  rest,  the  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between  her  and 
Lester  during  the  earlier  days  of  her 
absence,  by  the  more  complete  and  de- 
liberate utterance  which  it  permitted 
between  them,  did  at  last  reveal  to  the 
girl  the  depths  of  her  own  heart. 

During  her  travels,  various  things 
happened. 

One  chilly  afternoon,  in  early  March, 
when  a light  powdering  of  snow  lay  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills,  Coryston 
went  up  to  the  cottage  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  Marion  Atherstone  alone.  There 
had  been  a quiet  understanding  between 
them  all  the  winter,  more  or  less  known 
to  the  Coryston  family,  but  all  talk  of 
marriage  had  been  silenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  Lady  Coryston,  who  indeed 
never  knew  such  schemes  were  in  the  air. 

About  six  weeks,  however,  after  his 
mother’s  death,  Coryston’s  natural 
fougue  suggested  to  him  that  he  was 
being  trifled  with.  He  burst  into  the 
little  sitting-room  where  Marion  was 
just  making  tea,  and  sat  down,  scowling, 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  hearth. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  Marion  asked, 
mildly.  During  the  winter  a beautifying 
change  seemed  to  have  passed  upon 
Atherstone’s  daughter.  She  was  young- 
er, better  looking,  better  dressed;  yet 
keeping  always  the  touch  of  homeliness, 
of  smiling  common  sense,  which  had 
first  attracted  a man  in  secret  rebellion 
against  his  own  rhetoric  and  other 
people’s. 

“You  are  treating  me  abominably!” 
said  Coryston,  with  vehemence. 

“How?  My  conscience  is  as  sound  as 
a bell!”  Wherewith,  laughing,  she 
handed  him  his  cup  of  tea. 

“All  bells  aren’t  sound.  Some  are 
flawed,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “ I have 
asked  you  twice  this  week  to  tell  me 
when  you  will  be  good  enough  to  marry 
me,  and  you  haven’t  said  a single  word 
in  reply.” 

Marion  was  silent  a little;  then  she 
looked  up,  as  Andromache  looked  at 
Hector — with  a laugh,  yet  with  some- 
thing else  fluttering  Dehind. 

“Let’s  ask  ourselves  once  more,  Her- 
bert— is  it  really  a wise  thing  to  do?” 
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Nobody  else  in  the  world  had  ever 
called  Coryston  by  his  Christian  name; 
which  was  perhaps  why  Marion  Ather- 
stone  took  a peculiar  pleasure  in  using  it. 
Coryston  had  mostly  forgotten  that  he 
possessed  such  a name,  but  from  her  he 
liked  it. 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by 
that?” 

“In  the  first  place,  Herbert,  I was 
never  intended  by  nature  to  be  a 
peeress.” 

He  sprang  up  furiously. 

“I  never  heard  a more  snobbish 
remark!  All  that  you  are  asked  is  to  be 
my  wife.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“We  can’t  make  a world  for  ourselves 
only.  Then  there’s — father.” 

“Well,  what  about  him?” 

“You  don't  get  on  vefy  well,”  she 
said,  with  a sigh. 

Coryston  controlled  himself  with  diffi- 
culty. 

“ For  your  father,  the  Liberal  party  is 
mostly  Jahve — the  hope  of  the  children 
of  light.  For  me  the  Liberal  party  is 
mostly  Dagon — either  made  a god.  of 
by  Philistines  or  groveling  before  a 
stronger  god — Mammon.  But  that 
don’t  matter.  I can  behave  myself.” 

Marion  bent  over  her  work. 

“Can’t  I behave  myself?”  he  repeated, 
threateningly,  as  he  moved  nearer  her. 

She  looked  up  at  last. 

“Suppose  you  get  bored  with  me — as 
you  have  with  the  Liberal  party?” 

“But  never  with  liberty,”  he  said, 
ardently. 

“Suppose  you  come  to  see  the  seamy 
side  of  me — as  you  do  of  everybody?  ’ 

“I  don’t  invent  seamy  sides — where 
none  exist.” 

He  bent  over  her,  looking  peremp- 
torily into  her  eyes. 

“ I’m  not  clever,  Herbert — and  I think 
I’m  a Tory.” 

“Heavens,  what  do  I care?  You’re 
the  woman  I happen  to  love.” 

“And  I intend  to  go  to  church.” 

“ Edward  Newbuiy s kind  of  church  ?” 
he  asked  her,  uneasily. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“No.  I’m  an  Evangelical.” 

“Thank  the  Lord ! So  am  I,”  he  said, 
fervently.  She  laughed. 

“It’s  true,”  he  insisted.  “Peace  on 


earth — good-will  to  men — that  I can 
understand.  So  that’s  settled.  Now 
then — a fortnight  next  Wednesday?” 

“No,  no!”  she  said  in  alarm,  “cer- 
tainly not.  Wait  a minute,  Herbert! 
Where  are  you  going  to  live,  and  what 
are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I’m  taking  over  the  Dorset  estates. 
Lots  to  do  on  them,  and  not  much 
money.  Arthur  washes  his  hands  of 
them.  There’s  an  old  farm  where  we 
can  live.  In  six  months  I shall  have 
quarreled  with  all  the  neighbors,  and 
life  will  be  worth  living  again.” 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

“A  charming  prospect  for  your  wife!” 

“Certainly.  You’ll  have  the  life  you 
were  bom  for.  You’ll  go  round  after  me 
— whitewashing  the  scandals  I cause — 
or  if  you  like  to  put  it  sentimentally — 
binding  up  the  wounds  I make.  But  if 
I’m  anything  I’m  a sociologist,  and  my 
business  is  to  make  experiments.  They 
will  no  doubt  be  as  futile  as  those  I have 
been  making  here.” 

“And  where  shall  I come  in?” 

“You’ll  be  training  up  the  boy — 
who’ll  profit  by  the  experiments.” 

“The  boy?” 

“The  boy — our  boy — who’s  to  have 
the  estates,”  said  Coryston,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation. 

Marion  flushed,  and  pulled  her  work 
to  her  again.  Coryston  dropped  on  his 
knees  beside  her,  and  asked  her  pardon 
with  eyes  whereof  the  male  audacity  had 
passed  into  a steady  and  shining  ten- 
derness. 

When  Coryston  returned  that  night  to 
the  big  house,  he  found  his  brothers 
Arthur  and  James  arrived  for  the  week- 
end. Arthur  was  full  of  Parliamentary 
gossip — “scuffles  of  kites  and  crows,”  of 
which  Coryston  was  generally  intolerant. 
But  on  this  occasion  he  took  it  silently, 
and  Arthur  rambled  on.  James  sat 
mildly  beaming,  with  finger-tips  joined, 
and  the  look  of  one  on  the  verge  of  a 
confidence.  But  he  talked,  after  all — 
when  Arthur  paused — only  of  music  and 
the  opera,  and  as  his  brothers  were  not 
musical,  he  soon  came  to  an  end,  and 
Arthur  held  the  stage.  They  were  gath- 
ered in  the  smoking-room  on  the  ground 
or  garden  floor,  a room  hung  with  pic- 
tures of  race-horses,  and  saddened  by 
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various  family  busts  that  had  not  been 
thought  good  enough  for  the  library. 
Outside,  the  March  wind  rattled  through 
trees  as  yet  untouched  by  the  spring, 
and  lashed  a shivering  water  round  the 
fountain  nymphs. 

“Whoever  could  have  dreamed  they 
would  have  held  on  till  now!”  said 
Arthur,  in  reply  to  a perfunctory  remark 
from  James.  Coryston  looked  up  from 
Sk  reverie. 

“Who?  The  Government?  Lord! — 
what  does  it  matter?  Look  here,  you 
chaps — I heard  some  news  in  Martover 

Just  now.  Lord  William  Newbury  died 
ast  night — heart  failure — expected  for 
the  last  fortnight.” 

Arthur  received  the  news  with  the 
lively  professional  interest  that  one  land- 
owner  feels  in  another,  and  tied  a knot 
in  his  handkerchief  to  remind  himself  to 
ask  Page  when  the  funeral  was  to  be,  as 
the  Member  for  the  division  must  of 
course  attend  it.  James  said,  thought- 
fully: 

“Edward,  I saw,  was  ordained  last 
week.  And  my  letter  from  Marcia  this 
morning  tells  me  she  expects  to  see  him 
in  Rome,  on  his  way  to  India.  Poor 
Lady  William  will  be  very  much  alone!” 

“If  you  make  a solitude  and  call  it 
religion,  what  can  you  expect?”  said 
Coryston,  sharply.  His  face  had  dark- 
ened at  the  Newburys’  name.  As  al- 
ways, it  had  evoked  the  memory  of  two 
piteous  graves.  Then,  as  he  got  up 
from  his  chair,  he  said  to  Arthur — 
“I’ve  fixed  it  up.  Marion  and  I shall 
get  married  next  month.” 

The  brothers  looked  a little  embar- 
rassed, though  not  at  all  surprised. 
Corry’s  attachment  to  this  plain,  sensible 
lady,  of  moderate  opinions,  had  indeed 
astonished  them  enormously  when  they 
first  became  aware  of  it;  but  they  were 
now  used  to  it. 

“All  right,  Corry!”  said  Arthur,  slap- 

Eing  his  brother  on  the  back.  “The 
est  chance  of  keeping  you  out  of  a mad- 
house! And  a very  nice  woman!  You 
don’t  expect  me  to  chum  with  her 
father?” 

“ Not  unless  you  wish  to  leam  a thing 
or  two — which  was  never  your  strong 
point,”  said  Coryston,  dodging  a roll  of 
tome  Parliamentary  paper  or  other 
which  Arthur  aimed  at  him.  He  turned 


to  James.  “Well,  James,  aren’t  you 
going  to  congratulate  me? — And  why 
don’t  you  do  it  yourself?” 

“Of  course  I congratulate  you,”  said 
James,  hastily — “most  sincerely!” 

But  his  expression — half  agitated,  half 
smiling — betrayed  emotions  so  far  be- 
yond the  needs  of  the  situation  that 
Coryston  gave  him  a puzzled  glance. 
James,  indeed,  opened  his  mouth  as 
though  to  speak.  Then  a bright  pink 
color  overspread  his  whole  countenance 
from  brow  to  chin;  his  lips  shut,  and  he 
fell  back  in  his  chair.  Presently  he  went 
away,  and  could  be  heard  playing  Bach 
on  the  organ  in  the  central  hall.  He 
returned  to  London  the  same  evening 
carrying  a cargo  of  philosophical  books 
from  the  library,  and  a number  of 
novels,  though  as  a rule  he  never  read 
novels. 

The  next  morning,  in  a letter  to 
Coryston,  he  announced  his  engagement 
to  a girl  of  nineteen,  an  orphan,  and  a 
upil  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
he  was  the  daughter  of  his  Cambridge 
tutor — penniless,  pretty,  and  musical. 
He  had  paid  her  fees,  it  seemed,  for 
several  years,  and  the  effect  on  him  of 
her  charming  mezzo-soprano  voice,  at  a 
recent  concert  given  by  the  College,  had 
settled  the  matter.  The  philosopher  in 
love,  who  had  been  too  shy  to  tell  his 
brothers  viva  voce,  was  quite  free  of 
tongue  in  writing;  and  Coryston  and 
Arthur,  though  they  laughed,  were  glad 
that  “old  James”  had  found-the  courage 
to  be  happy.  Coryston  remarked  to 
Arthur  that  it  now  remained  for  him  to 
keep  up  the  blue  blood  of  the  family. 

“Or  Marcia,”  said  Arthur,  evading 
the  personal  reference. 

“ Marcia  ? ” Coryston  threw  his  broth- 
er an  amused,  significant  look,  and  said 
nothing  for  a moment.  But  presently 
he  dropped  out — 

“Lester  writes  that  he’ll  be  in  Rome 
next  week  looking  after  that  Borghese 
manuscript.  He  doesn’t  expect  to  get 
back  here  till  May.” 

For  Lester  had  now  been  absent  from 
Coryston  some  three  or  four  weeks, 
traveling  on  matters  connected  with  the 
library. 

Arthur  made  no  comment,  but  stood 
awhile  by  the  window  in  a brown  study, 
twisting  his  lip  and  frowning  slightly. 
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His  scanty  chin  and  boyish  manner 
never  allowed  him  at  any  time  to  make 
a dignified  figure.  But  his  position  as 
master  of  Coryston  Place,  the  great 
family  house  with  its  pompous  tradition, 
and  the  long  influence  of  his  mother,  had 
by  now  asserted,  or  re-asserted,  them- 
selves, though  fighting  still  with  the  sore 
memory  of  Enid  Glenwilliam.  Was  he 
oing  to  allow  his  sister  to  marry  out  of 
er  rank — even  though  the  lover  were 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world?  A man 
may  marry  whom  he  will,  and  the  family 
is  only  secondarily  affected.  But  a 
woman  is  absorbed  by  the  family  of  her 
husband. 

He  finally  shrugged  his  shoulders 
over  it. 

“M'arcia  is  as  stiff-necked  as  Corys- 
ton,” he  said  to  himself,  “ if  it  comes  to 
that.” 

April  followed.  Amid  a crowded 
Rome,  alive  with  flowers  and  fountains 
under  a life-giving  sun,  Marcia  Coryston 
became  sharply  conscious  again  of  the 
color  and  beauty  interwoven  with  mere 
living,  for  the  sane  and  sound  among 
men.  Edward  Newbury  passed  through 
on  his  way  to  Brindisi  and  southern 
India;  and  she  saw  him  for  an  hour;  an 
interview  short  and  restrained,  but  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  either  of  the  two  per- 
sons concerned.  When  it  was  over 
Marcia  shed  a few  secret  tears — tears  of 
painful  sympathy,  of  an  admiration 
which  was  half  pity;  and  then  threw 
herself  once  more,  with — as  it  were — 
a gasp  of  renewed  welcome,  in  to  the 
dear,  kind,  many-hued  world  on  which 
Edward  Newbury  had  turned  his  back. 
Presently  Lester  arrived.  He  became 
her  constant  companion  through  the 
inexhaustible  spectacle  of  Rome;  and 
she  could  watch  him  among  the  stu- 
dents who  were  his  fellows,  modest 
or  learned  as  they,  yet  marked  out 
from  most  of  them  by  the  signs  he 
bore  — signs  well  known  by  now  to 
her — of  a poetic  and  eager  spirit,  al- 
ways and  everywhere  in  quest  of  the 
human — of  man  himself,  laughing  or 
suffering,  behind  his  works.  The  golden 
days  passed  by;  the  blue  and  white 
anemones  bloomed  and  died  in  the  Alban 
woods;  the  English  crowd  that  comes 
for  Easter  arrived  and  departed;  and 


soon  Marcia  herself  must  go  home, 
carrying  with  her  the  passionate  yet 
expectant  feeling  of  a child  tired  out 
with  happy  days  and  dreaming  of  more 
to  come. 

These  were  private  and  personal 
affairs.  But  in  March  a catastrophe 
happened  which  shook  the  mind  of 
England  and  profoundly  altered  the 
course  of  politics.  An  American  yacht, 
with  Glenwilliam  on  board,  was  over- 
taken off  the  Needles  by  a sudden  and 
terrific  storm,  and  went  down,  without 
a survivor,  and  with  nothing  but  some 
floating  wreckage  to  tell  the  tale.  The 
Chancellor’s  daughter  was  left  alone  and 
poor.  The  passionate  sympathy  and 
admiration  which  her  father’s  party 
had  felt  for  him  was  in  some  measure 
transferred  to  his  daughter.  But  to  the 
‘amazement  of  many  persons,  she  refused 
with  scorn  any  pecuniary  help,  living  on 
a small  income,  and  trying  her  hand, 
with  some  prospect  of  success,  at  litera- 
ture. About  six  weeks  after  her  father’s 
death,  Arthur  Coryston  found  her  out 
and  again  asked  her  to  marry  him.  It 
is  probable  there  was  some  struggle  in 
her  mind,  but  in  the  end  she  refused. 
“You  are  a kind,  true  fellow!”  she  said 
to  him,  gratefully,  but  it  wouldn’t  do — 
it  wouldn’t  do — ” And  then,  with  a 
darkening  of  her  strong  face,  “There  is 
only  one  thing  I can  do  for  him  now — to 
serve  his  causes!  And  you  don’t  care 
for  one  of  them ! No — no!  Good-by! — 
Good-by!” 

At  last,  in  May,  Marcia  came  back 
again  to  live — as  she  supposed — at 
Coryston  with  Arthur,  and  do  her  duty 
by  her  own  people.  A wonderful  spring 
was  abroad  in  the  land.  The  gorse  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  was  a marvel,  and 
when  the  hawthorns  came  out  beside  it, 
or  flung  their  bloom  along  the  hedge- 
rows and  the  streams;  when  far  and  near 
the  cuckoo’s  voice  made  the  new  world 
of  blossom  and  growth  articulate;  when 
furtive  birds  slipped  joyously  to  and  fro 
between  the  nests  above  and  a teeming 
earth  below;  when  the  west  winds  veer- 
ing between  south  and  north,  and  driving 
the  great  white  clouds  before  them, 
made,  every  day,  a new  marvel  of  the 
sky — Marcja  would  often  hold  her  breath 
and  know  within  herself  the  growth  of 
an  answering  and  a heavenly  spring. 
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Lester  finished  his  scholar’s  errands  in 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  returned  to 
Coryston  in  the  middle  week  of  May, 
in  order  to  complete  his  work  there. 
He  found  much  more  to  do  than  he 
supposed;  he  found  his  friends,  Corys- 
ton and  Arthur,  eager  to  capture  and 
keep  him;  he  found  in  every  field  and 
wood  the  kindling  beauty  of  the  year; 

[the 


he  found  Marcia! — and  a bewildering 
though  still  shy  message  in  her  dark 
eyes.  Through  what  doubts  and 
scruples,  through  what  stages  of  un- 
folding confidence  and  growing  joy  their 
minds  passed,  and  to  what  end  it  all 
moved  on,  let  those  imagine  to  whom  the 
urest  and  deepest  of  human  emotions 
as  ever  spoken  or  is  speaking  now. 

END.] 


Ghosts 

BY  FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS 

I AM  almost  afraid  of  the  wind  out  there. 

■I  The  dead  leaves  skip  on  the  porches  bare, 

The  windows  clatter  and  whine.  I sit 
Here  in  the  quiet  house,  low-lit, 

With  the  clock  that  ticks  and  the  books  that  stand, 
Wise  and  silent,  on  every  hand. 

I am  almost  afraid;  though  I know  the  night 
Lets  no  ghosts  walk  in  the  warm  lamplight. 

Yet  ghosts  there  are;  and  they  blow,  they  blow. 

Out  in  the  wind  and  the  scattering  snow. — 

When  I open  the  windows  and  go  to  bed. 

Will  the  ghosts  come  in  and  stand  at  my  head? 

Last  night  I dreamed  they  came  back  again. 

I heard  them  talking;  I saw  them  plain. 

They  hugged  me  and  held  me  and  loved  me;  spoke 
Of  happy  doings  and  friendly  folk. 

They  seemed  to  have  journeyed  a week  away, 

But  now  they  were  ready  and  glad  to  stay. 

But,  oh,  if  they  came  on  the  wind  to-night 
Could  I bear  their  faces,  their  garments  white 
Blown  in  the  dark  round  my  lonely  bed? 

Oh,  could  I forgive  them  for  being  dead? 

I am  almost  afraid  of, the  wind.  My  shame! 

That  I would  not  be  glad  if  my  dear  ones  came! 
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■ Iff.  bacillus  of  y-p-opcrii- 

ht'ii,  .u h r'.i ;i •.!  in  rhc 

M:‘  lh  .3-Vyanctj;  - of' 

C*;;  x - 'Viyyx;  in  ksaceiv- 

tty  h*ts : Ktyn  directed 
chiefly • to  prol'kms  of 

distribution,  if)  ntfVcrs  triumphiintty  ap- 
plied tu  hnanci.-<]  <.m)ir..  and  in  still 
' tirhfrs  to’; . agriculture. . ' In  every  m-vr 
vminrry  it  invades,  rhfc  social  effect  dif- 
fers quire  as  markedly  as  tbe  practical 
application-  Denmark  and  Italy,  P> 
select  twn  co  titi  t ries  whose  cnrul  it  ions  are 
opposed  and  whose  methods  in  a manner 
yupipleWrent  each  other,,  have  especial 
%Mi"c ess  iri  production*  further  manuf  ac- 
f jiry  and  marketing  of  tlie  things  \vhich 
cite  rtiitiy  vly  gmvvn;  three:  fields  tri  which 
rh«h‘<?  is  ti§ua!ly  much  w.aste  and  loss  fttirti 
the  limitations  of  the  farmer,  nor.  always 
caused  by  igmu-ance  or  -ipexperienct,  hut 
often  bv  economic' .factors,  which  are  wit 
dearly  understood. 

Denmark,  using  ciw.vpcration  only  in 
such  manner  as  to  separate.  all  the  irl- 
te rests  of  the  farmer,  helping  to  main- 
rain  his  entity.:  lias  taken  good  care  to 
ftjaky  bet  citizens  .individualists  on  the 
land  atld  keep  them  so;  the  several 
of  societv.  each  provided  for  a 
v^ipjifjjy  derail,  are  quite  different  from  the 
man'  purpijseo  collectivist  association 
<>f  f‘  .iiflcua  n s nit  al  Denmark  prcsvtm 
to-day  the  nniquc  C-Vamplt'  of  a;  govern- 
ment vi  hich  draws  a large  part  of  its 
snsrcnance  from  co-operation.  It  is 
mdj  called  the.  Co-opera  rike  Kingdom. 
TJie  vyiHprry  ha/f  long  bew  preeminent- ' 

in  d.oYymc.  apd  'he  Danes  have  sprcial- 

providing  Titg- 
l,i  ml  tyi  r-h  bin  ter-bii  eon , a nd  eggs,  and 
•'•.MiS' at}*  )>.t!  toward  a greater  ■ export' 
rradc,  fhe-  farmers  tfaye'-ato  erected 
.1  large  cVj- -operative  hrtt-siicar  factory 
and  i consideffibjt'  o \ i to  hi*  ruf  co-o  pc  r a - 
t-We  ' p'reyerying-rattofii'd;'  Ups  entire 
Ivasioess.  including  the  immense  yield 
of  root  and  grain  crops  and  the  export 


Mutual  Aid 

Minniws 

of  Hne  live  ^oct  at  fancy  prices,  is 
carried  op  by  a {population  no  forger 
thtin  rh  jt  of  Chtfrtfgo*  and  in  an  irea 
■ t\ut  ami  a 'Half  rimes  the  size  of  Ncw:' 

h4*  solved  ficr 
htitTi^n  prbhtem fey  means  of  proper  edil- 
caciorij'  $h6  has  .solved  hoi  land  pn>h- 
leife ; by  means  of  ^-operative  mortgage 
r red  it  and  gov 'eminent  aid:  and.  best  of 
all ^ she:  has  attacked  the  most  tr<*Ubt^ 

•: flifficult  'itx  between  tjhe;  :. 

Ins  rparket  with  potable  .success., 
v.VvDienrha'rk  has  ■so.  ably  piaced  thfc  a.gri- 
cultural  lahurers  ort  the  land  that  ny^ 
hundred  ami  forty-hvc  thr*u^t$dT&rrner$ 
hold  small  t:s„  v^ryinxi  (tow  an  acre 
and  a third  for  tlie,  httMM  a ltd  ^acd^n  of 
u laborer  up  to  holdm^  \\i  one  hun- 
dred and  forty- three -ims;  aimless  than 
nine  thousand  farnicr^  hold  more  than 
thiit.'  Her  land  problem  became  acutt 
in  the  ‘iQ^p&^W^d  the  loss*  of 

Schleswig-Btdsrem  to  Gmiiariy  in  the 
war  of  t‘80^ , She  was  forced  to  .make 
her  impost ri^hed  arid  naturally  not 

rich  tctTHtvfy  yield,  the  largest  possible 
amount  mt . : i6r^^^frgcirt  of  her 

f^eopl^v  •;  pay' 

lot  mipurts  of 

grain  und  'tgedk  : -Sb t A-  witie 

years  before:)  the  law  ending  entaih 
embarking  on  rho  dthrnrc  p*;»!icy  of 
bryiivk lug  up  the  lug  esir,i  to  great 

rha|ority  of  these  small  holders  have 
obtained  rheir  land  e?ir  t heir  budd ing^ 
generalise  both,  by  t r y.^-. .. 

borfQwing  ypeietie^,  bod- 

ies Vrhich  ha  ve  d e y moped  at  useful  form 
nt\*>opce a live  mortgage  credit. 

VV'c  find  in  t bis  ad yintirge$  bfrio  ntea n 
ordcri  the  clirnination  of  fdssv  the  ayobb 
anv  r of  rcne\N  als  and  fees,  and  the  fiarnj- 

:;b^Pb-\tfeir  topons'il^i^>,,,  ^^Tcdjt 
wiiicb  bcloilgs  to  tlu  people;  To  these 
^bCkttto,  w hich  ir<: • t? it:>% 

the  !T>enibers  pledge  y$ll  , propert  y 
they  base  and  all  rlicy  are  gome  to  se- 
cure with  the  loan,,  if  he  is  to  buy  the 
tand>  the  member,  mdstf  h^V hs 
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of  the  amount  which  he-  fishes  to  rovest,  amounts  to  four  per  cent . ot  even  three 
and  he  wn  b'omw  the'  other  three-  and  a half  lot  sevtuvry-nmt  yearv,  or  tive 
fifths.  By  such  comhinAtfcm  the  eu-  per  tent,  tor  t penod  of  fortv-hve  years., 
inula  live  borrow  mg  power  of  targe  arid  the  soctery  takes  the  amttrti.vnion  por- 
' constantly  increasing  no  Utters  of  people  turn  ami  a small  charge  foi  reserve  fluids, 
enables  them  to  secure  loans,  at  a Sow  rate  paying  the  rest  fej  the-  holder  of  the 
o;  interest  and  a long  'period  tor  amorti-  hands.  The  .farmer, ■ therefore*  has  noth- 
aarioh.  The  requites  tte  -ink:  to  do  huf  |Siv  his  rntcresr  tfeywy  six 

farmer  ro  Have  the  land  surveyed  and  months.  sod  his  debt  .umapatically 
Tss€sifet^  the  mortgage  made  opt  Snd  disappears/;.-  , : 'V>g  y 
deposited  with  the  society,  which  c<qte  Under  a small- holdings  .n  r uf  i8Honew 
bines  fit  w ith  httpdmi*  of  other  mote-  cteiipefa>tye  suekms-  were  formed  of  the 
gages-  to  make  ;*  series,  and  issues  K tfe  same  type,  but  for  loans  for  land  and 
boj-nover  the  amount  of'  his  h<an  ip  huihiings  Urn  tn  tseved  ;s2,hoo.  On  the 
•treasury  bunds  based  on  this  - solidarity  provision  -that  the  farmer  must  divide 
of  s-ecumyif  hearing. fte  seal  of  yhe  so-  his  land  »md  seven  fields  and  follow 
e-iecy,  and  with  the  number  of  tfie'senes.  :«  seven-year  omatten  of  crops,  - t by  gov- 
fLrs  ,y ; envment  the  inctfgsty  paid 

The  Minister  of  FthiOtcy  is  supervisor  Pi  qua  ft  trip,  -ami  'pays  the  fees.-  I wo  hun- 
these  organisations, -which  assures  the  died  and  seventeen  •thousand  formers 
marker.;' that  the  bonds  an-  a-  good  in-  are  mem  hers  of  these  sney ties,  more  than 
vc-sttnenr...  The/horrmying  tuemter  may  Half  of  them  under  the  .s-mrdl-boldings 
ha  ve  his  bonds  tn  any  st^teand  selffthem  act;  The  Ifonds  gMaraptctd  by  the  gov- 
bimself,  usually  in  the  money  market,  eromimt  bring  tvvo  .pe!t:  cvm:,  mote  than 
thus  obtaining  the  currency  represented  the  others  and  find  a ready  market , 
by  his  mortgage/  The  association  has  For  those  who  .cannot  produce,  two- 
no  capital  except  What  it  accumulates  in  fifths  of  the  purchase  price,  but  have  at 
long  yearsWf  service,  dsned tip  shares;  but  least  a tenth,  and  hdv|i Trad;  yearj' 
from  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  which  exjrt-rietvce  as  agricultural / laHiyiers,:  ac- 
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cepting  the  seven-year*  «F  on  five  acres  tcv  organize  the  first  .co-operative  society 
S five-year,  rotation,  one  field  lying'  falbwV  for  marfcetmg  (laity  products.  The  po- 
every  year,  the  Rovcrmw/m  6y»hwV$  Sftfem  of  the  small  farmers  was  then  very 
money  at  fiufi  per  cent-  and  loans  tt  to  had.  If  they  sold  their  cheese  and  bur- 
l hem  Thnftrgh  tmingage  banks/  on  long  ter  alone,  they  could  get  but  a small 
terms,  At  three  and  a half  Five  tin. it-  price,  arid  frequently  had  to  trade  it  off 
sand  'agricultural  laborers  haw  taken  for  goods.  Andersen’*  society  was  suc- 
ad vantage  dFthj«  «.t  Iimtmc  independent  cts,vf"ulT  and  they  increased  their  output, 
farmers.  Tormerly  perorimrig  only  rtvci  ggtVmg  the  better  priye  ’hy  hnngiug  their 
to  fivti  achififc)  sm^tJ-hold.iings  a#,  product  to  the  socie «y%  office.  Soon 

and  the  govemvnent  aid  have  been  ex-  after  their  .'organization  the  first  cream- 
tended  to  holdings  of  ten,  and,  m th>  extractor  was  imported  into  Denmark, 
Case  ‘<i  pom  land,  r».  twenty  acres.  Andersen’s  society  immedtarely  ordered 

The  principal  drasvb.'iek  to  this  sys?-  out',  pledge  all  their  milk  mt  needed 
«c-m  is  that  the  land  carries  ton  heavy  for  the  household  and  the  calves  for  a 

a load  of  debt  , and  as  all  of  it  is  pledged  ten  y ears'  pe  riod,  each  setting  down  the 

for  the  whole  term  in  'unlimited .■■'liability,  number  of  his  opWsf  and  Ana  tfoif  basis 
there  is  nothing  Ufk  to  pledge  to  the  secured  a loan  r«ri  Whkh  to  hiiffd  a dairy 
shqrt-credit  hanks  of  the  Rarffeisen  type,  in  the  village.  Tbgy  were  icrtgatiized  on 
which  would  give  less  involving,  if  less  the  simple  co-operative  plan  with  volun- 
extended,  length  of  service,  tan  service,  every  one  bringing  bis  own 

Most  important  of  all  art  rhose  other  milk  to  the  dairy,  taking  turns  at  mak~ 
jfottns  of  co-operation  which  deal  with  tng  the  butter  and  cheese,  and  carrying 
'pj^JlfEttCH,  djitiHitt-.  bactk  his  own  share  rif  buttermilk  and 

tn-n  by  the  farmer.  Consumers  eo-  whey  that  were  left  This plan  still  ex- 

Mpciurion  had  been  introduced  fnto  ists  in  some  places,  but  most  of  the  so- 

tadijerg,  in  western  Jutland,  and  a few  cieties  now  Whith 

years  later  Stilling  Andersen;  a young  placed  at  certain  points  on  the  main 
laitier  of  the  village  of  Kfcdding,  seeing  toads,  and  send  back  skimmed  milk  when 
more  than  fc6ri»umption  in  the  co-opera*-  returning  the  cans.  The  staff  is  usually 
rive  idea,  brought  his  neighbors  together  paid,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  twelve  hun- 
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aSrhci  cok^perarivr;  Juirii-s  dec  trie  "power-  genera!  average  <vf  all  in  Denmark,  which 
is  used,  These  societies  proved  the < con-  is  5,2.36.  The  average  for  all  eo-opera- 
omy  pf having  butter  made  ro  standard,  rive  dairies  in  <898  was  4,090,  and  in 

sold  to  regular  customers,  and  the  busi-  toe*)  had  increased  in  5.S54  pounds- 

ness  lo<SiciSif  «{fser  bv  pesraoi^  in  touch  I .'be  imv&urtt  of  milk,  to  produce  a pound 

with  (the  laaikiv?-  and  currem  pnce$.  of  butter  has  diminished  from  26.6  fo 

The  firsr  lesson  it  anted  .collectively  15.6  pounds,  bnf  if  is  mar  .certain  whether 
was  th;<fe  dairying  begins  nor  with  barns,  this  is  due  to  an  increase  of  butter-far 
but  with  breeding.  Societies  for  breed-  from  scientific  feeding  or  to  better  tax- 
ing fine  cattle,  called  control  societies,  traction  in  the  dairies.  The  exact  value 

have  created  hefd%  not . <*n)y  pf  the  of  the  yfetd  petycij*  has  increased  Ovtfir' 
black-and-white  Jutland  cdw.  but  of  the  sivtv  per  : cent;  since  the  ep-operative 
Red  Danish  variety  and  other  fine  types,  movement  bt  gan.  A record  of"  the  milk- 
which  for  their  niilk-aiVd-butter  prodtio-  ing  capacity  of  every  row  is;  kept  on  a 

tiofi  have  taketi  the  laurel  jp  many  inter-  card  on  the  stall  and  their  tat  ion  is  ya- 

national  expositions.  tied  according  To  their  hnrteir-fat  imhUtt-; 

. .THe.  'ctmfivl'/^detitijs-^lsp  provide  for  t ion  and  the  piice-of  various  fbtjdsv  The 
the  . milk-testing ' for  butter-tar  in  the  present  production  of 'butter  in  Denmark 

dairies,  the  basis  on  which  milk  is  paid  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  million 

for.  Die  Royal  Danish  Control . Siv  pounds,  of  Which,  two  hundred  triillinti  is 
ciety  supplies  an  inspector  for  every  so-  exported  and  she  rest  consumed  at  home, 
piety  having  one  thousand  cows.  A tcighry-thiee  per  cent,  of  rhis  is  made 
farmer  who  belongs  to  3 cii-opetafrv*  hv  ;tite  eo-opyrativt-  societies  for  which 

dairy  which  is  a member  of  a emitful  they  receive  jaunty  million  'dflilial*- 

sociery  can  therefore  have  expert  .id vice  When  the  statt- 

on  all .subjects  connected  with  his  nau~  cd,  l>,  c.vn.n-k  imp, -rung  'tbm'y-om- 
pariun  at  a aist  of  fifty  tems  a year  for  rntiliOini  puuhds  of  lnltnrr,  'I  bis  has  et»r 

each  animal.  The  row  lias  become  a rifely  shipped.  The  exports  do  not  .in- 

miikins  auuirnaron.  The  cows  of  the.  elude  a million  dollars* .worth  of  cream 
members  of  the  control,  societies  a vet age  which  the.  farmers  in  fomhcrti  Jutland 
6.776  pounds  of  milk  a year  against  the  ejetract  on  their  side  of  thy  border  and 
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carry  across,  duty  free,  into  Germany, 
there  churning  it  in  their  own  co-opera- 
tive stations  and  selling  the  butter  for 
the  Danish  price  plus  the  German  tariff, 
a very  profitable  business,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  entire  farm- 
ing population  turned  to  dairying.  One 
old  farmer  with  two  hundred  poor  acres 
and  twenty  cows  near  Frederikssund, 
who  had  lived  for  many  years  on  the 
perilous  edge  of  insolvency,  decided  to 
see  what  the  agricultural  school  would 
say  about  his  land.  He  took  some 
samples  along  with  him  and  spent  three 
weeks  attending  lectures.  When  he 
came  back  he  divided  the  property  into 
four  farms  and  rented  three,  and  on  the 
fifty  acres  he  retained  began  to  breed  up 
and  increase  his  stock.  He  joined  a 
purchase-and-sale  society,  a co-operative 
dairy,  a breeding  and  a control  society. 
As  a result  there  are  now  two  hundred 
cows  on  the  land  which  formerly  sup- 
ported twenty.  The  tenants  are  pros- 
perous, the  land  is  greatly  improved, 
the  farmer's  income  is  satisfactory,  and 
he  is  naturally  a strong  advocate  of 
schools  of  agriculture,  dairying,  and  co- 
operation. 

The  social  importance  of  the  move- 
ment cannot  be  overestimated.  Den- 
mark has  become  the  meieri  land;  the 
dairy  chimney  is  the  sign  of  prosperity. 
Neighborhood  dairies  in  our  own  coun- 
try have  meant  a good  deal  in  the 
economy  of  labor  and  the  regularization 
of  product;  but  they  have  practically 
no  social  effect.  A personally  governed 
institution  belonging  to  the  people 
themselves  is  quite  another  matter.  It 
brings  them  together  in  a responsibility 
for  one  another.  They  must  serve  to- 
gether to  accomplish  the  work,  some- 
times entirely  unpaid  in  the  beginning. 
They  must  learn  that  one  cannot  act 
against  the  interests  of  all  the  others — for 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  health,  disease 
spreading  from  one  farmer's  cows  to  all 
the  neighborhood  or  to  other  countries. 
Tuberculous  cows  when  detected  are 
immediately  killed,  the  dairies  having 
co-operative  insurance,  another  great 
agricultural  boon.  Any  milk  unfit  from 
disease,  or  from  food  that  gives  it  a 
flavor,  is  withheld  or  destroyed.  There 
is  no  more  telling  evidence  of  the  growth 


of  regard  for  the  dignity  of  labor  than  the 
, final  rule  in  the  instructions  hung  in  all 
co-operative  dairies,  “Regard  this  ex- 
cellent work  as  one  of  honor.” 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  dairy- 
ing system  Germany  put  a stop  to  the 
importation  of  live  pigs  from  Denmark. 
Very  soon  co-operative  bacon  factories 
were  established,  and  the  Danish  farm- 
ers discovered  that  “skimmed  milk 
means  bacon.”  The  barnyard  pig,  how- 
ever, was  not  suited  to  the  English 
taste.  The  fine  Berkshire  stock  which 
the  big  estates  had  developed  was  ac- 
quired by  the  co-operative  breeding  so- 
cieties, and  the  common  razor-back  on 
the  small  holdings  was  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  a fat  and  profitable  pro- 
ducer of  bacon.  Thirty-five  of  the  fifty 
slaughter-houses  now  exporting  bacon 
from  Denmark  are  co-operative.  The 
control  societies  have  developed  a sci- 
ence of  growing  pigs.  They  have  discov- 
ered that  the  faster  a pig  can  be  brought 
to  bacon  size  by  special  feeding  the  finer 
is  the  bacon  and  the  higher  the  price. 
Larger  prices  in  shorter  time  appeal 
strongly  to  the  farmer,  and  he  is  quite 
willing  to  send  two  out  of  every  litter  to 
the  special-feeding  station  of  his  society 
in  order  to  find  out  beyond  a doubt  not 
only  what  is  good  for  pigs,  but  particu- 
larly for  his  pigs. 

If  skimmed  milk  means  sides  and  sau- 
sage, another  fact  the  bacon  co-operators 
have  discovered  is  that  pig's  blood  means 
tulips.  One  industry  inherits  from  an- 
other. The  admirable  bacon  factory  at 
Frederikssund  shows  that  every  particle 
of  pig's  blood  drained  from  the  concrete 
floors  upon  coke,  dried  in  an  oven,  pul- 
verized, and  shipped  in  tight  cartons  to 
Holland  to  fertilize  her  beds  of  world- 
famous  tulips,  is  sold  at  a price  that  adds 
materially  to  the  profits  paid  back  to  the 
members  of  the  bacon  society. 

The  advantages  of  co-operative  pig- 
curing  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  farmer  is  relieved  of  every  responsi- 
bility but  growing  his  animal  and  deliv- 
ering it  to  the  factory.  He  must  grow 
his  pig  well,  keep  his  pens  clean  and  san- 
itary, and  attend  to  proper  feeding,  or 
else  take  an  average  price.  It  is  never 
more  than  a few  miles  from  the  pen  to 
the  slaughter-house.  The  transporta- 
tion problem  is  eliminated,  the  pig  is 
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.. Ipse.' weight,.  t he  farmer  has-  no  travel-  production  or  maiiufact’uang. 
iplf  es^nj^  Whenever  the  Buying  and  still ing  pfcj.ce.ed  its  easily 

pigs  ary  ready  they  may  be  delivered  Utt deryh e reirik  of  'C/i-taperaticHi.  Throh^b 
arid- paid'  for  W the  cimvrrf  pricey  the  ;ai  single  one  of  the  iiftee-h-  purchasing 
weighing  will  be  honest.,  and',  it.  will  societies,  which  have  a combined  member- 
make  no  difference  in  the  rate,  of  ship  ol  seventy  rhousand  farmers,  there 
payment  whether  he  has  one  pig  is  carried  on  a business  of  rep  ntiJlion 
or  a cartload.  From  the  pig**;  arrival.  dollars  a year' ' in  the*  purchase  of  grain, 
in  - the  home . (ten  till  his  journey  - to  -the-  fodder,  seeds,  and  chemical  manure.  The 
packixig-huuse  the  farmer  has  at  hand  Danish  ^Gunsumet.v  Wholesale  Society, 
the  aid  of  the  control  society,  when  he  of  which". the-  farmers  are  the principal 
heeds  it-.. -.The  goverrtim  rp  inspector  ex-  part,  also  provides  seeds  fm  them  to- the 
amines  kdlirtg  dayy,  amount  iff  s&  hundred  thousand  dollars 

if  one  « ffW|nd  w he  tubetc-tdyms  or  a year.  Thc.se 

rjtherwise  diseased,  the rhsurii  pee ^gWedV  r i*I;m»  material,,  bought  at  advantageous 
in  rhc. society  prevents  thfc  Farms- r fvorn  prices  and  distributed  practically  at  cost, 
losing,  bur  he  must , ipimedra tdy  dfcm-  The  Tesult  of  thtr common  purchase  of 
;feyt;  his  pens.  - bf  the  rmmutes,  the  of 

farmers  animal  sent. salted  to  England,  limi-holding,  and  the  natotal  -thany-re  re- 
theie  to  he  smoked,  gives  him  ?»  vastly:  suiting  from  the  doubling  of  the  number 
better  price  than  he  wmild  ha  yy  f^yedved  of  cows  %tpd  'p^'8as:-5»tfC«:.F^8t»iJJCf'^ased 
if  he  had  sold  it  alive,  si  be  fatni^f ly!  did.  the  root  crrrpsysmfofdy  the  pW>diK‘tipn  of 
The  society  has  its  own  ttadt’-msrk,  apo  grain  sikty-slx  per-eem-.  Toe  other  crops 
thodzed Try  tfc?  governnH-myand  >n rower'  have  followed  suit,  since  rht  produc/iv 
customers  ip  England.  Tt^shijT  drtertly  .;  irynf  the  land  is  thtrtyoq*  per  cent 
from  Fre'derikssufid,.  which  k a-  sms  pint,  •.  greater,  Every  advance  of  this  sort  not 
By  cliihbing  together  to  take  a TCMnn-  oply  increases  the  value  of  the  land  and 
able  responsibility T-ip  a word,  by  pr'ac-,  the  prosperity  of  the  'people,  but  it  en- 
tising  the  art  of  mutual  aid,  the  fa  run  t .aides  Denmark  ro  live  more  and  more 
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on  her  own  grain  and  other  crops,  and  there  is  a big  export  trade  o tried  on.  bv 

rapidly  diminish  the  vosriv  import  of  the  Co-operative  Egg- Export'  Society of 

food.  The  excellent  r«-poit  of  Ehitxraud  all  Denmark.  These  also  Isuve  nurhor- 

S'  hou  shows  that  this  advance  is  due  to  ixed  trade-marks.  - This  trade  amounts 

the  united  buying  ppwer  of  the  tanrittlrs,  to  eight  million  dollars,  and  the  bacon 

the  enforced  crop  rotation  «o  the  Helds,  expurys  in  tfjrj,  chiefly  to  England,  to 

and  the  eddoti<»n  provided  by  the  tbftehundrvd  milliory  ptnindscrertirning, 

schools  of  agriculture  ami  the  experi-  chiefly  rt»  co-operative  factories,  forty- 

men  t ifarions  subsidized  by  thee  gov-  two  million  doibirs.  TfoS  is  in  addition 

errmienr.  ^ ^ to  fcbsu  large  trade  in  ham  and  shoulder. 

Hie  most  remarkable  of  PemnarkV  sausage  and  headcheese,  •felwdfVrih#?' 
successes,  co-operative  marketing,  is  the  and  other  by  - products,  and  the  Ton- 

handling  of  the-  distribution  of  the  co-  sumption  at  homy.  1’he export  s»rcieties. 

operative  production.  Co-operative  si*-.  Having  studied  our  hr  St:  the  simple  laws- 
fifties  have  charge  of  a .large  proportion  of  trade.  vhe  openings;  which  - went-  pfe- ' 

of  the  -exports,  a standard  of  exported  sen  ted  for  each-  line-  nf  endeavor,  have 

gbods  has  been  set;  Trademark:}  auth.of-  devised  a cornprehensive  distributing 

jirid  by  the  legislature'  have  begrs  madfj.  ■■■$'>.  fhfe  nfarkgtlrtg,  die  trcujt-  of 

obligatory,  and  the.  govern  men* ' iirtspee-  • the  whole  work  of  production,  is  enri- 
mrs  at  the  ports  guarantee  the  quality  nertrlv  successful. 

' s*~,  1 « : s r..«  ff-  . " :*■:  ...  r -TtAi- • ' .!  % i . % . • 
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an  ordinary  Danish  farm-house,  see  the  guile  down  in  defeat  until  necessity  has 
family  surrounded  hy  its  -ojd  furn'ture,  ar  last  forced  a collectivism  which  is  the 
with  its  Greuze  and  Hals  prints  on  the  very  antithesis  of  the  case  .of  Denmark, 
wall,  with  its  books  new.  and  old  in  the  Intended  as  a protection  and  iit  some 
bookcase,  iad  wk  Jfcel  that  here  is  a citses  actually  exercised  as  such.  tW  pat- 
rooted  individualism  which  maeks  men  nonage  which  envelops  the  countryman 
as  distinct  in  their  relations  as  trees  on  has  generally  been  outworn.  Occasion-' 
•a  plain-  The  harry  forming  two  sides  ally  one  finds  the  relation  between  mas- 
and  some  times  three  of  the  great  square  ter  and.  peasant  under  a modem  form-  of 
courtyard,  may  offer  distinct  contrast  profit-sharing  advantageous  for  both, 
when  one  sees  the  splendid  milk  records,  as  it  is  on  the  model  estate  of  a certain 
in  every  stall,  kept  by  tb«. control  soct-  Count  outside  of  Cremona.  In  contrast, 
ety.  the  clean  and  sometimes  odorless  hard  cond pious  exist  elsewbc-re.  In  the 
pens  of  the  pigs  which  to  a separate  rive-fields, at  the  cleaning  t(tne<'  in  May 
paeon  society,  whose  'factory  is  near  hy;  the  women,  twenty  or  thirty  in  a gang, 
when  one  sees  the ^ colletftfyist  hens  sit-,  stand  half-way to  their  knees- in  water, 
ting  op  nests  where  the  fiction  of  the  compelled;  to  continue  in  that  tiresome, 
self-numbering  egg  may  yet  conic-  true;  bending  position  for  twelve  hours  a day, 
but  the  whole  home  and  the  courtyard  with  4 payment  of  forty  cents  to  com*; 
rcli  the  truth — that  her*-  lives  the  inch-  pc-nsare  them  lor  abnormally  haul  labor. 

•,  iduaiist-coflectivist.  An  overseer  stands  behind  them  notn- 

Hoy/  different  in  If  alyl  There  the  inaliy  to  dtrecrthpif  work,  foyhide  them, 
tape  peasant,  who  holds  a bit  of  l^tid  may  if  fHey  stop  to  test,  who  menaces, VWn; 
remain  .an  individualist.  Indeed*  he  ffhe-fae^  hot;  strike,  with  the  heavy  stick 
often  does*  to  the  point  '.iff.  : f •■#£•  tlte*.  past' ' spring  °h  one 

third  of  the  haystack  on  each 

hoj-.t-lesslv  mixing  up  Titles  thereby . and  am  red  witfi-  *h«iir-gmvs  w.r  * pi 
usually  di  viding  the  homestead  too  . the  Ce*.p..5ent  . inte'occtmns  |$  the  wv.il- 
infinitesimal  fragments,  upon  which  all  built  loads  tu  intimidate  any  laborers 
time  could  not  possibly  make  a livingi-i  who  might  rebel  against  coudiri.uv, 
tin r lane!  is  scarce,  the  pnev  of  it  is  |io-  I hev.-  guards  were  said  to  b«-  ‘'new- 
bidding,  .and'  the  large 'ea&sfws  to  general  satf."  Perhaps  they  art-  to  the  support 
that  individualism  hks  ifuirv  genetally  of  an  antiquated  system  of  hihor wnijrh 
■ v«n.  cxxvn.— ito.-m-'n*  : 
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is  practically  servitude;  a system  so  like 
that  under  which  a penitentiary  farm  is 
conducted  that  no  American  can  think  it 
equitable  and  no  country  which  values 
its  citizens  should  permit.  This  estate 
is  not  alone  in  this  abuse,  which  reflects 
the  temper  of  a portion  of  the  ruling 
class,  who  consider  it  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  agricultural  laborers  have 
organized.  The  results  of  this  practice, 
commonly  accompanied  by  absentee 
landlordism  and  a vicious  custom  of 
giving  renting-agents  too  much  power, 
have  been  so  unfortunate  for  labor  that 
twenty  years  ago  a movement  started 
among  the  agricultural  workers,  who  had 
no  chance  of  otherwise  succeeding  or 
living  peaceably,  both  to  rent  and  to 
conduct  farms  in  common.  Italians  are 
naturally  gregarious,  and  perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why  they  so  readily  devel- 
oped the  method  of  working  together 
and  living  together  for  the  co-operative 
mastery  of  production,  manufacturing, 
and  land. 

The  Italian  began  some  years  ago,  as 
our  immigration  figures  testify,  to  resent 
his  rut.  Those  who  stayed  behind  ex- 
pressed the  striving  to  rise  socially  by 
organizing.  They  could  do  nothing 
without  money;  they  had  not  wages  suf- 
ficient for  them  to  accumulate  savings 
and  buy  land.  Uneducated,  but  natu- 
rally tending  to  thrift,  somewhat  lazy, 
the  Italian  still  possesses  stamina  and  a 
love  of  the  land  which  is  more  passion- 
ate than  that  of  his  Northern  broth- 
er. Through  organization  and  protest 
against  impossibly  low  wages  a general 
raise  was  effected  which  in  northeast 
Italy  amounted  to  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars a year,  spread  over  a wide  territory 
and  divided  among  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers.  Even  so,  the  wages 
of  a farm-hand  in  Italy  to-day  seldom 
exceed  sixty  cents,  a sum  upon  which  the 
saving  to  purchase  land  at  current 
prices  is  so  tedious  as  to  take  a lifetime. 
Some  do  save;  some  find  land  for  rent 
and  brave  the  “ mezzadria  system  ” on  a 
contract  too  complicated  for  the  ordi- 
nary laborer  to  understand.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  have  worked  out  an- 
other solution  by  following  the  simple 
rules  of  co-operation,  already  learned,  of 
joining  in  a group  with  others  who  also 
want  land,  bringing  each  his  pittance  of 


savings  to  the  common  pool,  or  coming 
empty-handed  if  he  has  none,  and  pledg- 
ing his  working  power  to  assure  the  rent. 
A hundred  and  fifty  such  associations  in 
Italy,  from  Sicily  to  Piedmont,  are  hold- 
ing farms  in  common,  some  small  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve  who  rent  a tract  and 
work  it  individually,  but  more  of  them 
larger  societies,  from  two  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  members,  renting  es- 
tates, living  in  the  buildings  which  pre- 
viously housed  aristocracy,  and  cultivat- 
ing the  land  from  central  headquarters. 

One  of  these  societies  now  owning  a 
great  farm  near  Reggio-Emilia  shows 
conclusively  how  fully  such  a group  may 
serve  itself,  how  completely  the  collec- 
tive interest  has  absorbed  the  whole 
lives  of  some  of  these  people.  They  or- 
ganized twenty  years  ago  to  rent  land, 
as  a co-operative  society  with  unlimited 
liability,  with  no  restriction  as  to  its 
size,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  one  lira. 
There  were  two  rules  to  which  there  was 
no  exception:  every  member  must  work, 
and  every  member  must  be  honest. 
Saving  and  saving,  through  bad  years 
and  good,  they  at  last  managed  to  accu- 
mulate a considerable  sum.  Two  years 
ago,  looking  about  for  purchasable  land, 
always  a scarce  article  in  Emilia,  the 
long-deserted  estate  of  a papal  dignitary, 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  came 
under  their  consideration.  It  was  badly 
run  down,  it  was  comparatively  inacces- 
sible, but  the  price  was  much  lower  than 
usual  in  that  vicinity — one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  an  acre.  They  changed 
their  society  to  one  of  limited  liability, 
three  hundred  men  taking  shares  of  two 
hundred  lire  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women  shares  of  one  hundred  lire. 
With  this  capital  to  make  the  first  pay- 
ment they  dealt  with  the  absent  owner 
through  the  savings-bank  of  Reggio, 
which  by  agreement  with  him  bought 
for  investment  the  mortgage  for  the  bal- 
ance, which  runs  for  fifty  years  at  five 
er  cent.  They  rented  in  addition  four 
undred  and  eighty  acres  of  the  land 
they  had  been  previously  cultivating, 
thus  having  altogether  nearly  two  thou- 
sand acres. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
their  families  moved  into  the  great  bare 
palace  and  its  adjacent  dwellings.  Walls 
with  faded  frescoes  give  to  the  rooms 
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which  now  occupy  a a The  biftdckggpfog  on  this  farmisneefes- 

incongrupus  3itec"fow  ot7  a former  mag-  . sarily  yxtemht,  as  all  labor  counted  by. 
tbfieencev  ffonmio u s barns  offered  icing;  time  roust  be kept  track  ut.  the  men  re- 
afi:ade-hk<'  shelter  for  the  wagons  and  ec.iyirig  a credit  of  six  and  twev thirds 
machinery  they  hud  umifriulgted,  and  cents  an  hour' and  an  -order  for  wages  at- 
spatifuii:  stalls  Mere  well,  stocked  with  cep  ted . ;ts  cash  on  the  farm,  'and  the 
their  animals.  Smaller  buddings  could  women  receiving  in  the  same  way  about 
W used  for  other  proposes,.  and  a con-  five  and  a quarter.  Each  mem  tier  has 
$ timers'  store,  a bakery,  two.  dairies,  and-  a separate  account,  and  whatever  he 
a slaughter-house  were  soon  established  consumes  is  checked  off  ogairist  .it,  .At 
to  serve  to  the  fullest  this  independent  the  crop  season,  when  everything  is  sold 
comtomnry-.  [.art!  is  manufactured  on  and  the  loans  from  the  bard,  the  o - 
thf  estate.  No  woman  lias  to  bake  her  ceptaiKcs,  and  ail  .other  debts' paid,  the 
bread — that  h all  done  for  her;  and  the-  balance  is  struck  and  the  surplus  dir 
economy  and  the  - quality  of  the  head  vidfod/  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  net  earn- 
are  standardized,  Evt-gy;  member  be-  mgs?  goes  to  the  members  m lieu  of  -ikages; 
longs  jo  the  store  and  buys  there  riot  twenty  per  cent,  usually  goes  into  the 
only  food  but  clothing  arid  practically  reserve  fund;  .twenty  pci  cent,  is  .used: 
all  othgr.supplksi,  reaping  an.  d*vr-  for  improvements i and  twenty  goes  ter 

(lend  or*  purchases  of  ten  per  cent.  The  insurance,  taxes,  and  education,  it 
purchase  of  -fertilize!  and  any needed  is  said  that  at  present  the  net  profit 
machinery  is  made  From  the  ugnciilmial  to  each  roan  for  his  labor  on  the  farm  is 
asseciitiiou  at  Reggio,  which  discounts  one  hundred  and ^ fiff^  didfotvi,  which  he 
their  acc^ptaitces  at  the  co-operative  usct^ilfy-.  .-WOrJfe.tirl^ib'O.  free 

bank  tp  be  paid  for  days  tip  ^^ghhotin^. The 

The-  dairies''  not  only  get  » better  price  ready  cash  thus  obtained, ' The  women 
for  their  products  in  Reggio"  than  the  earn  proportionately''  less.  The  amount 
members  could,  individually,  hut  they  may  .sgfe.ro  low  to  an  Anivui.an>  hut  u is 
provide  the  fa .yroers-with  all  tbg  butfef,  much  better  than  the  people  erro 
rttifk,  and  good  Pahncsgh  cheese.  -which  narily  ggni  when  working  for  others,  and 
ihcy  'car*  afford  to  use;  At!  of  rhg prod-  asthuygltt  seftipgby  a eonstderahigiu'rti 
ticts ;r ea, sc's..  for  reserve?;  and  improvement*  they  arc 
conducted  on  ihk  rsraiddfocmarTetgd  in.  actually  earning  more  than  appears, 
Reggio.  The  division  of  labor  is  made  by 
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officers,  with  the  assistance  of  a primitive 
labor  bureau.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  fittest  for  different  sorts  of 
work,  dairying,  the  rice-fields,  the  steam- 
machines,  the  general  farm  work,  or  the 
clerical  duties,  are  naturally  assigned 
according  to  their  abilities.  There  are 
elected  officers,  all  unsalaried,  a board 
of  ten,  a president,  administrator,  and  a 
superintendent.  In  the  case  of  Reggio 
the  success  of  the  agriculture  has  been  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Vittorangeli  as  administra- 
tor, the  expert  agriculturist  of  the  catte- 
dra  ambulante , a traveling  professorship 
of  agriculture  supported  by  the  co- 
operative associations,  the  government, 
and  the  province,  a characteristic  Italian 
device  for  reaching  people  who  cannot 
come  to  the  big  centers  for  instruction. 
After  testing  the  half-sterile  and  neglect- 
ed soil  he  shows  them  how  to  replenish 
it.  They  have  begun  to  grow  live 
stock  and  rice,  wheat,  com,  and  other 
grains  with  the  usual  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. They  do  what  for  Italy  is  an 
amazing  amount  of  work  by  power  ma- 
chines obtained  through  the  agricultural 
association,  or  consorzio,  the  first  and 
last  link  in  the  chain  of  collective  living 
for  the  farmer. 

The  consorzio  is  most  easily  described 
as  the  farmer’s  social  center,  for  from  it 
his  whole  life  benefits  and  by  it  many  of 
his  problems  are  actually  dealt  with. 
It  is  the  central  office  also  of  the  cattedra 
ambulante.  If  he  wants  advice  as  to 
crops,  soil,  or  dairying,  his  apiary,  his 
vines,  his  olives,  he  goes  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  consorzio,  often  to  sit,  as 
at  Parma,  in  a charming,  simply  furnish- 
ed and  spacious  reception-room,  where 
he  may  take  his  ease  while  he  tells 
his  story  to  Professor  Bizzozzero  or  dis- 
cusses the  general  situation  with  other 
landmen.  There  also  in  the  adjoining 
store  he  may  select  implements,  feed,  or 
fertilizer  from  the  large  stock,  for  which, 
if  in  common  with  other  agriculturists  he 
needs  seasonal  credit,  he  may  indorse  an 
invoice  to  be  settled  in  a term  of  months 
which  will  allow  him  to  gain  the  money 
from  his  land  with  which  to  pay  it. 
The  provincial  federations  have  individ- 
ually triumphed  over  the  combination 
of  manufacturers  of  superphosphate, 
practically  a trust  which  conspired  to 


raise  prices  and  maintain  them  not  only 
in  Italy  but  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium,  on  an  essential  fertilizer  for  the 
farmer.  The  provincial  federation  of 
Brescia,  at  Bagnoli  Mella,  assumed  un- 
limited liability  and  started  a super- 
phosphate factory  of  its  own.  They  get 
the  raw  material,  both  the  phosphate 
and  the  iron  pyrites,  in  the  new  Italian 
colony  of  Lybia  in  Africa,  which  is  not 
controlled  by  the  trust.  The  factory 
succeeded  and  the  other  provinces  fol- 
lowed suit  until  there  are  fourteen,  in- 
cluding one  in  Milan,  turning  out  a suf- 
ficient supply  for  all  the  co-operative 
farmers. 

The  National  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Co-operatives,  to  which  all  the 

Erovincial  consorzi  belong,  and  which 
as  its  principal  office  in  Piacenza,  has 
also  done  much  to  solve  the  fertilizer 
roblems  for  the  farmers  of  Italy.  It 
as  established  its  credit  in  Chile,  and 
imports  nitrates  by  shiploads.  It  made 
important  arrangements  with  the  Stras- 
burg  syndicate  to  reduce  the  price  of 
kainite,  sulphate,  and  other  potash  salts. 
It  has  purchased  the  feudal  title  to 
Thomas  slag,  to  permit  the  importation 
of  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  this 
necessary  element.  It  established  a 
chair  of  chemical  investigation  at  the 
Higher  School  of  Agriculture  at  Milan, 
and  offered  prizes  for  simple  methods 
by  which  the  farmer  can  test  the  purity 
of  various  fertilizers  he  buys  outside  the 
federation.  One  of  these  has  already 
been  claimed.  It  has  arranged  to  de- 
liver all  its  imports  directly  to  the 
province  to  which  they  are  consigned, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  establishment  of  a technical  bureau 
for  the  study  and  testing  of  machines 
and  implements  suitable  for  the  soil  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  led  to  plans  for  manu- 
facturing the  special  types  needed. 

Without  the  consorzio  and  its  national 
federation  the  affittanze  collettive , latest 
and  most  significant  demonstration  of 
agricultural  co-operation  in  Italy,  could 
never  have  gone  so  far.  In  the  province 
of  Bologna  there  are  already  twelve  of 
these  groups  organized  into  a consorzio 
with  the  aid  of  the  co-operative  bank  of 
Bologna,  and  other  similar  banks  in  the 
outlying  cities.  The  first  of  these  was 
formed  at  Altedo  in  1906,  not  far  from 
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the  city.  It  has  time  hundred  and  fifty  taf&  a wage  account  of  ninety  thousand 
members,  v?w» .0nt  seVfcri- thousand  acres  mono  the  tMkUn^affitttinte  celhtHve  in  the 
of  excellent  land.  In  five  years  they  province  of  Bologna  have  already  given 
have  been  able  to  put  by  a capita!  of  a siibstantial  test  nf  the  scheme.  In  the 
thirty-two.,  thousand  lire,  looking  for-  five  years  frooy  the  founding,  of  the  first 

ward  toward  buying  the  land.  In  1913  society  till  the  end  of  191. i the  whole, 

.this  society  has. two  hundred  and  ninety-  group  had-  accumulated  a capital  of 

one  thousand  lire  in  loans  and  credit  thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  with  returns 
from  the  Hunt  a Co-operatba,  in  the  early  not  so  large  in  money  but  rich  in  human 
spring,  to  pay  tent,  to  buy  fertilizer  and  results. 

needed  machinery,  ro  pay  wages,  and  tp  The  solid  basis  of  new  Italy,  muliiply- 
conduot  the  business-  through  the  season,  tng.  prodtic tiori  on  the  land,  distributing 
returning  it  at  crop-rime.  To  set  one  of  every  y ear  a larger  portion  of  the  great 

these  -great  fafrjOS;  like  that  at  Alretfe.  to  sv»ms  from  the  crops  to  the  men  and 

see  the  rivtrflovvihg  mass  of  humanity  women  who  grow  them,  has  its  reason  in 
living  in  the  fonj?  row y of  houwi' and  gro  the  same  fundaniental  idea  which  has 

ing  in  groups  r<»  the  fields  or  to  the  or-  led  to  -success  in  Denmark,  The  same 

c hard  5 or  vineyards,  vi  ;■  realize  the  causes  have  prompted  agricultural  00- 
y east  ,.sf  unrest  which  is  working  to-day  operation  all  over  l\»r.>p,  - and  wirh 

in  Italy  . Abandoning  their  struggle  for  regard  tn  r>\vm-rshlji,  if  has  taken  -«v 

higher  Wage:.*;  .-.gainst  their  masters,  they  operation  !<*  show-  rju.».  rU»-  magic  of 
trjannge  hi  good  years  ro  pay  themselves  ctilfecfiy*  proper*  yi-te  *)hly;!>'cs;9hd  to-  the 
four  hit  a day  for -service,  but  they  will  magic  of  individual  propcm,  that  the 
as  willingly  go  on  with  lower  wages  »f  ibe  'Mibsriturinn  of  'Vm.-  own  ’*  could  on 

year  is  had.  They  have  3.  h-juit.  a >..m-  on .o.-i.-n  be  mad*  im  "m\  nwn”  in  rr~ 

ni<m  mu-reit  in  making  the  farm  end  tm  the  bupn  -f  .•.•„!  and  the  fields. 
jifi«fit^bie>  a detriocrStk  Vriahagemimt,  a -vAdhtiroirtce  to  the  principle  of  collecfiv- 
vttriuiltis  to-be  thrifty,  ev'ery  advantage . imh,  either  in.  a trim  little  modern  ma- 
df»Hect>ir« buying  and  /.sjeltuifc.  ind  -edit-  .chine  like  Denma/k,  or  in  a big,  loose, 
t-at  iona!  oppomimtics  in  a land  w hen-  half  - medic  v-r d uypa  ran  is  bkc  . that  of 
the  indiffyrieniti*  to  the  edpya'firin , of  the  Italy;  in  dtMistentxtiotiis  way  -car- 
peasant.  has.  long  been  so  gnat  as  r«  ties  tlu- m'dmdMaf  with  it  into' a broader 
amount  to  emoww aturm-nt  of  ignorance,  eilur.it ion,  l \.-op-. -ration  is'  educating 
With  a tfieiribei'ship  of  fortyi-foor  huhr  its  Uoerx:  the  mughboi bond  . spirit  has 
dred,  a raatai bill  of  fo  r r e thousand  dob  revived, 
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afternoon  ..at  the  much  interested  in  its  assoc i.irionx.  bar 
t&T.'t  tjo»st  eriprexeilMtivV  ttf  ttexa;  was  .softie  dispute-  htu3«t  tis  valua- 
, / \ fi  '■'•'..xv  York  clubs  a group.  lion  <h  the  custunv house;  and  though 

*f!  I ’ Jf  «d  jVjjfs.  A.  $hbwn  w>  Have  feen  scth* 

PtZ:  V'  v^V  They- wgire. of  that.  class  ■•'  -.pp^usiljt'tpfatt.in  the  nwfftjt,  fire  papers 
eT  ;:c-‘p^vrcY  tj  <n  the  community1 Who,- , took  the  thing  up,  and  every  one  swn 
have  much  to  lose,  in  knew  the.  value  of  the  neck  trice.  and  thr 
• i a repute  T hey  had  size  of  the  stones. 

1 • politics  and  business,  "The  fast  time  that  she  wort- it  was 

they  were  not  encouraged  by  the  cuit-  to  the  opet:*,  , ly  was  opy  of  thr  German 
look.  Their  fathers  would  hayt  said  the  bpera$w--f rd-afnmeru'njiy,  i think- 
country  was  going;  ui  elite ::’dqe$;<  Their  of  rhe  second 

own  comment  wy>.  that  '‘the  present  act,  the.' fanse  is  in  "da.rkm-.si  ptse  a edn- 
spirit  of  iavvlessness  constituted  ;t  grave  sider;iblc;.t«ne.  Mr*.  A.  was  tn  a hex 
menace  to ..bur  institutions.”  nearest  the  stagy,  .it  had  fttn  offers  J 

A.  quiet,  heavdtd  man  in  the  corner,  her  at  the  last  moment  by  t friend,  and 
well  known,  .as  an  edttnrial;  writer  for  a she  had  token  tut  one  ivifh  her  but  her 
tadkaf':^V:-k»npekt;;I^W4  hinisejf  ytut  of  nfjipheiy.  a boy  fa  sixteen  otv  sfcyemeen 
tune  -With  the  universal,  note  of  pessi-  ’'  While  the  house  was  still  dark,  she 
inism,  and  said  so.  hoard  some  one  enter  the  box,  and  an 

"Oh,  that’s  all  wry  vli  for  you.  unknown  voice  said,  ’Will  you  come 
Parker;  you're  not  so  w oil  satisfied  as  into  the  .anteroom ? 1 have  some  bad 

you  pretend,”  some  one  answered.  % You  tirws  for  youfo 

have  to.  write  like  that  for  >\xti*  p:»pef  ' It  js  said  th.it  -We  are  all  haunted  by 

Papers  must  sell,  ia^d  ;f|BitfSort  tffthfag  Sonyt-  ithpu.ssibk  thghitnare  or  other.  My 
is  popular  for  the  moment;  1 > • t v a man  w ife  expects  ex  cry  time  the  telephone 
of  ynur  inteiligente  dnusr.'Tsgiriafrck-iriyV  rings  tit  hear  onr  daughter  has  brrike'n  a 
as  any  of  u»  that  the  tack  of  respect  for  from,  rooth.  1 know  a man  who  ts 
law  is  driving  America  ro  rtiin.1'  always  prt  pa red  to  discover  that  he  ha* 

"The  lack  of  respect  for  Livy  eh  ?"  left  his  safe  unlocked.  Well,  it-  appears 
said  Parker,  and  gytfcim'  up,  fa  came  ■ that  Mrs.  A;  had  always  had  a secret 
sjbwly  to  the  i fate  yh^hiw»ie^yti.'%ji-  new  tawtt 

. group,  "1  should  liki  to  t cl!  you  a house  would  blow  dmvn  nod  kill  soim- 
sti*(.\ he  -.said.  ‘'It's  .in  utorestiag  body  . She  tmuptnl  up  at  ready  for 

stiiry . ahdyfresid^.ribHl^ft^^Sfoy  ',  .TSut  - ^ rfa  w-fast,;  She  dfafifa  faifogyTfa  as  the 
you’ll  sto  what  1 mean.  1 hg.  details.-  antertwrrn  .where  a djnvlighr  was  hum- 
caihe  to  me  as  so  many  yurtoti.s,  things,  .mg,.  She  h*d  idst  puL  heir  hand  fu 
do  ro  a newspaper  rtpin.  lift  '.the'.' yii attain  when  she  pan;  against  thr 

"Some  years  ago  a -celeb  rated,  emerald  pmon  who  had  summoned  her—  a mar., 
necklace  -was  bought  in  Pahs  by  an  and  in  evynine,  d<cst..  'Then  she  felt  a 
Aiheocao  lady?- -«t will  call  her  Mry.  tug  at  her  throat,  and  knew  that  her 
A.,  f hough  you  all,  no  doubt.  know  the  neclcbce  was’  gone, 

woman  1 mean.  The  necklace  had  once  "She 'is  a xvnman  of  intelligence  and 
belfaggd  to  Catharine  of  Russia,  hut  its  ol  unusual  calm.  She  estimated  that  it 
principal  his n meal  interest  xV,:is  .that  A took  hei  perhaps  a second  r<.i  realize 
vfas  oiit  of  thyyevvt'h  given  in- the  norofa  whin  had  happened,  *fad  another  tu 
••u:.  Sophia  Lroatidctta  by.  the.  most  u.fa  spring  through  thy  anteroom  fa  the  cm- 
l.cnt  gctolt  ircifi  in  Lurop; . • Peril  apt,  we  ruby,  'the  corridor  Was  Well  lighted, 
in  ibis  country  foduleJ  riot  'have  beyn  o and.  absolurely  empty.  Two  seconds 
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were  not  enough  for  any  one  to  reach  the 
stairway.  She  calculated  that  the  thief 
must  be  in  one  of  the  next  three  boxes. 
The  fourth  was  vacant.  Remember  that 
she  herself  was  in  the  stage  box,  and  the 
corridor  ends  in  a blank  wall.  She  called 
to  her  nephew,  and,  telling  him  of  the 
situation,  she  asked  him  to  search  very 
quietly  in  the  anterooms  of  the  three 
boxes.  This,  under  cover  of  the  music, 
could  be  done  without  attracting  any 
particular  attention;  people  are  always 
making  mistakes  and  getting  into  the 
wrong  boxes.  He  came  back  and  re- 
ported that  all  three  anterooms  were 
empty.  A moment  later  the  lights  went 
up,  and  she  was  able  to  see  the  occu- 
pants. 

“There  were  just  five  men  in  those 
three  boxes,  and  it  happened  that  she 
knew,  at  least  by  name,  every  one  of  the 
five.  One  of  them  was  the  culprit. 
Which?” 

Parker  paused,  and  one  of  the  audi- 
ence exclaimed,  “Was  the  man  caught? 
How  extraordinary  that  such  a thing 
was  kept  out  of  the  papers!” 

“ Very  strenuous  means  were  employed 
to  prevent  its  getting  into  the  papers,” 
saidjParker.  “ Now  here  you  are,  a group 
of  unusually  intelligent  men,  some  of  you 
lawyers,  all  of  you  observers  of  men  and 
events.  I will  to  the  best  of  my  powers 
describe  those  five  men;  not  so  much  their 
characters,  which  would  involve  my  own 
ersonal  view,  but  I will  tell  you  the 
aid  facts  about  them  as  impartially  as 
possible,  and  you  shall  guess  which  one 
was  guilty. 

“The  first  was  a contractor.  He  had, 
as  a young  man — a New-Yorker  of  ex- 
cellent family  and  position,  but  very 
hard  up — gone  into  organization  politics; 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  ambition,  but  also 
through  a vague  desire  to  do  his  share 
in  the  government  of  his  city.  I have 
no  idea  what  happened  to  him  in  the 
mean  time,  but  1 do  know  that  these 
recent  investigations  would  have  con- 
nected him  with  some  of  the  largest  of 
the  fraudulent  contracts  if  tremendous 
influence,  and  also  the  statute  of  limita- 
ions,  had  not  worked  in  his  favor.  He 
has  retired  from  business  and  politics 
alike,  with  an  income  that  enables  him 
to  have  an  opera-box  one  night  a week, 
and  there  you  may  see  him  and  his  ex- 


tremely pretty  wife  any  Wednesday 
evening.” 

“Well,”  said  a prominent  Republican 
in  the  group,  “those  are  the  fellows  I 
should  like  to  railroad  to  prison  without 
a trial.  They  don't  even  have  the  excuse 
of  necessity  before  involving  themselves 
in  about  as  dirty  situations  as  our  mod- 
em civilization  affords.” 

“The  next,”  said  Parker,  “was  a fi- 
nancier; a railroad  president,  a man 
highly  thought  of  by  every  one  until  re- 
cently— perhaps  still  highly  thought  of, 
for  all  I know.  I must,  however,  tell 
you  that  he  is  at  this  moment  serving  a 
term  in  a Federal  prison;  not,  as  even 
his  worst  enemies  admit,  for  any  per- 
sonal dishonesty,  but,  as  a friend  of  his 
described  it,  on  account  of  a certain 
wilfulness  in  running  his  road.  He  was 
never  at  any  time  in  want  of  money,  and 
at  the  moment  of  the  robbery  was  shown 
to  have  had  sums  in  several  banks  large 
enough  to  buy  the  necklace  twice  over. 

“The  third  man  was  a judge.  He  had 
just  at  that  time  resigned  from  the 
bench,  many  said  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
peachment. I myself  have  seen  evidence 
which  convinced  me  that  he  decided  an 
important  case  against  his  own  legal 
judgment  and  in  conformity  with  polit- 
ical pressure.  He  stated  almost  in  so 
many  words  that  he  believed  that  the 
continuance  of  his  party  in  power  was 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  than  justice  in  that  instance  to 
an  individual.” 

“Well,”  said  a Wall  Street  man,  “as 
far  as  I am  concerned,  you  need  go  no 
further.  There  we  have  the  total  ab- 
sence of  moral  sense.” 

“ In  that  I must  disagree  with  you,” 
remarked  one  of  the  lawyers,  pressing 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  together.  “ I hold 
no  brief  for  the  judges,  goodness  knows, 
for  they  have  always  caused  me  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  but  I doubt  if  any  one 
except  a lawyer  understands  the  infinity 
of  considerations  that  enter  into  the 
forming  of  a legal  opinion;  and  if  you 
do,  you  will  admit  that  a man  might  be 
unconsciously  influenced  in  his  judg- 
ent  without  being  on  that  account  a 
common  criminal.” 

“The  higher  the  responsibility,  the 
lower  the  fall — ” the  Wall  Street  man 
began,  but  Parker  interrupted  him. 
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“The  fourth  man,”  he  continued,  “was 
a broker;  a generous,  warm-hearted  fel- 
low enough,  a member  here  now,  I 
believe,  who  had  very  gaily  perpetrated 
some  of  those  little  crimes  which  we  all 
used  to  admire  and  envy,  and  which  we 
are  all  so  much  shocked  at  now.  Un- 
happily his  historical  sense  was  at  fault; 
he  did  in  1912  what  was  permitted  only 
previous  to  1909.” 

“The  organization  of  the  stock-mar- 
ket,” said  the  broker,  “is  as  delicate — 
as  delicate  as  a flower.”  He  was  mo- 
mentarily checked  by  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter. “The  attempt  to  legislate  on  such 
matters  is  absurd.” 

“I  am  bound  to  tell  you,”  continued 
Parker,  “that  besides  these  little  tech- 
nical crimes  of  which  I spoke,  this  broker 
was  known  to  be  excessively  attentive 
to  a Russian  singer,  whose  special  taste 
for  emeralds  had  already  occasioned  re- 
mark in  several  capitals.  The  flfth  and 
last  man  was  a young  socialist;  a fellow 
who  had  just  come  into  prominence  by 
an  attempt  to  arouse  popular  opinion  in 
favor  of  an  anarchist  who  was  trying 
to  land  in  this  country.  This  young 
man,  having  given  up  the  little  that  he 
inherited  from  his  father  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  derived  from  a patent  in 
some  way  opposed  to  his  principles,  was 
gaining  his  living  very  comfortably  by 
going  about  the  country  lecturing  on  all 
the  more  inflammable  subjects.  Wher- 
ever there  was  trouble  between  labor  and 
capital,  he  was  always  to  be  found  doing 
all  he  could — and  he  had  distinct  elo- 
quence— to  render  the  working-man  and 
the  working-woman  more  discontented 
than  they  already  were.” 

“If  I had  the  power,”  said  a neatly 
dressed  old  gentleman,  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken,  “I  would  string  every 
one  of  those  fellows  up,  without  the 
smallest  compunction.” 

Parker  went  on,  without  noticing  the 
interruption:  “His  fine  words  had  a 
charm  for  all  our  great  ladies,  who 
thought  they  were  getting  near  the 
heart  of  the  people  without  the  trouble 
of  leaving  their  own  drawing-rooms,  and 
for  a winter  or  two  he  was  asked  every- 
where. Thus,  rather  against  some  of  his 
principles,  perhaps,  he  happened  to  be 
at  the  opera  on  the  night  when  Mrs.  A.’s 
necklace  was  stolen.  Such,  my  friends, 


were  the  five  men  on  whom  suspicion 
fell.” 

He  had  hardly  ceased  speaking  before 
an  argument  arose  as  to  the  guilty  per- 
son— an  argument  so  warm  that  Parker 
interposed. 

“One  moment,”  he  said.  “ I note  that 
there  are  just  twelve  of  you  about  the 
fire.  Constitute  yourselves  a jury,  and 
see  if  you  can  agree  on  a verdict  as  to 
which  of  those  men  took  the  necklace, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  which  was  most  justly 
open  to  suspicion.  I’m  going  to  the 
writing-room.  You  can  send  for  me 
when  you’ve  decided.” 

“Suppose  we  can’t  agree,”  some  one 
asked. 

“Oh,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  agree,” 
Parker  answered.  “ You’re  a much  more 
homogeneous  group  than  any  real  jury 
ever  was;  and  your  collective  guess, 
after  due  discussion,  will  be  far  more 
interesting  than  your  scattered,  indi- 
vidual surmises.” 

“You  assure  us,”  one.  of  the  lawyers 
asked,  “that  the  necklace  was  not 
dropped  in  the  carriage  or  left  at  home 
by  mistake?” 

“The  necklace,”  Parker  returned, 
“was  tom  from  Mrs.  A.’s  neck  by  one  of 
the  five  men  I have  described,”  and  so 
saying  he  left  the  room.  As  he  shut  the 
door  behind  him  he  heard  the  sound  of 
twelve  men  talking  at  once. 

It  had  been  half  past  five  when  he 
ended  his  story,  and  he  had  already 
begun  to  consider  the  propriety  of  order- 
ing his  dinner  before  ne  was  summoned 
to  return.  It  was  evident  that  high 
words  had  passed,  but  equally  clear  that 
the  storm  was  over.  The  prominent  Re- 
ublican  was  still  breathing  a trifle 
eavily,  and  one  of  the  lawyers  was  look- 
ing rather  more  severely  scornful  than 
usual,  but  otherwise  complete  amity 
seemed  to  reign. 

“Yes,”  said  the  spokesman,  “we  have 
reached  a verdict.  We  are  unanimously 
agreed,  after  a very  careful  discussion, 
that  it  was  the  young  socialist  who  stole 
the  necklace.” 

Parker  nodded,  more  in  thought  than 
in  agreement.  “And  could  you  give  me 
your  reasons?” 

“Why,”  said  the  spokesman,  “the 
whole  life  of  such  a fellow  is  an  attack 
on  property.  Surely  if  you  want  to  take 
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everything  away  from  those  who  have 
it,  it  would  be  a small  matter  to  steal  a 
necklace  from  a woman.” 

“Except,”  said  Parker,  “that  stealing 
a necklace  is  a crime,  whereas,  so  far  as 
I know,  wanting  anything  is  not  as  yet 
on  the  books,  even  as  a misdemeanor.” 

“A  lot  a fellow  like  that  would  care 
what  was  on  the  books,”  some  one  ex- 
claimed. “What  has  he  to  lose?” 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Parker,  “as 
friends,  as  members  of  your  various  pro- 
fessions, you  are  an  admirable  body;  but 
as  respecters  of  the  law,  I must  tell  you 
you  are  somewhat  below  the  average — 
as  indeed  I feared  you  might  prove.” 

He  was  asked  to  explain  himself. 

“ I pass  over  your  remarks  about  rail- 
roading people  to  prison,  and  stringing 
up  others  without  due  process,  and  draw 

All 


your  attention  merely  to  the  fact  that, 
among  the  five  men  I described,  the  one 
person  whom  you  all  unanimously  sus- 
pected was  the  only  one  who  had  not 
committed  a crime  against  those  laws  of 
which  you  all  profess  yourselves  the 
supporters.” 

Above  the  turmoil  which  arose  the 
Wall  Street  man  was  heard  saying: 

“Well,  we’ve  guessed  right,  evidently. 
That’s  why  Parker  is  so  annoyed.  Own 
up,  Parker.” 

“Yes,  tell  us,”  cried  another.  “I 
could  even  bear  being  wrong,  for  this 
has  been  the  most  interesting  afternoon 
I have  spent  for  months.” 

Parker  smiled.  “I  hope,”  he  said, 
“that  none  of  you  will  think  it  less  inter- 
esting when  I confess  that  I invented 
the  story  as  a test  for  my  friends.” 

Souls 


BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 


IT  was  the  night  when  They  return. 

And  the  old  house  that  loved  Them  all 
Through  each  lone  chamber  seemed  to  yearn. 
A listening  stillness  kept  the  hall; 

Each  slim,  up-growing  candle-light 
Seemed  waiting  Their  descending  (light. 

It  was  the  night  when  They  return — 

All  Souls! 

It  was  the  night  when  They  return. 

I looked.  And  in  his  wonted  seat 
One  smiled  to  see  the  great  log  bum: 

One  took  the  stair  with  loitering  feet; 

One  touched  the  keys  to  soundless  tune; 

One  at  the  window  watched  the  moon. 

It  was  the  night  when  They  return. 

Such  blessedness  Their  presence  poured — 

The  sweetness  of  a breathing  um 
Where  Summer’s  countless  rose  is  stored. 

Nor  changed  were  They,  of  looks  or  ways, 

Save  that  beyond  me  passed  Their  gaze. 

It  was  the  night  when  They  return. 

On  each  dear  name  aloud  I cried, 

Some  least  recognizance  to  earn. 

Then  she,  my  Sweet,  who  long  since  died, 

Seemed  to  remember — and  forget — 

With  wistful  eyes.  . . . My  own  were  wet. 

It  was  the  night  when  They  return — 

All  Souls! 
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freed  from  a certain  chill,  creeping 
paralysis  of  respectability  which  she 
would  be  herself  so  ready  to  smile  at. 
The  generalization  is  not  quite  fair,  we 
own  it;  some  of  her  editors  and  biog- 
raphers and  commentators  cannot  write 
of  her  otherwise  than  we  would  have 
them,  with  bursts  of  naturalness  and 
even  light-heartedness,  and  it  is  perhaps 
by  her  own  family,  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  generation,  having  her  mem- 
ory so  much  in  their  care,  that  the  out- 
siders who  would  be  gayer  are  sobered, 
not  to  say  awed,  in  the  presence  of  her 
fame.  It  seems  a pity,  and  it  is  a pity, 
that  the  newest  contribution  to  her  per- 
sonal and  literary  history  by  her  kindred 
seems  not  very  new,  or  different  in 
matter  or  manner  from  the  earlier  monu- 
ments. It  is  very  tasteful,  very  gentle- 
manly, very  nice,  but  it  does  nothing  to 
remove  the  sense  of  polite  distance  at 
which  the  reader  has  been  held  by  her 
biographers  from  an  author  whose  own 
words  make  him  so  gladly  at  home  with 
her. 

There  was,  in  fact,  apparently  nothing 
to  be  added  to  the  story  of  that  quiet, 
helpful,  cheerful  life  which  we  know,  and 
what  the  present  biographers  seem  to 
have  most  distinctly  done  is  to  have 
corrected  some  not  very  serious  errors 
of  others.  But  they  have  less  noticeably 
done  more  than  this;  they  have  put  the 
letters  which  we  know,  or  the  passages 
from  them,  with  the  right  dates  of  the 
story  which  we  know;  they  have  studied 
each  successive  novel  in  its  time  and 
place;  and  when  one  looks  back  over 
their  work  one  sees  a need  of  it  which 
was  not  so  prospectively  or  currently 
apparent.  Then  one  feels  how  well  it 
was,  once  for  all,  to  have  the  record  so 
fully  and  so  carefully  made,  and  the 
facts  gathered  and  related  to  the  few 
and  simple  events  in  their  order.  One 
realizes  with  ill-concealed  relief  that  it 
need  not  be  done  again,  and  if  one  is 
very  reasonable,  or  is  truly  just,  one 
owns  that  the  way  her  kindred  have  here 
and  always  written  of  the  supreme  Eng- 
lish artist  in  fiction  is  the  right  way 
if  not  the  liveliest  way;  they  could  not 
well  have  joined  the  world  in  its  acclaim 
of  the  matchless  charm  of  an  aunt’s  or 
grand-aunt’s  literature  or  nature. 

With  some  such  restraint  as  this  the 


kinfolk  of  Shakespeare,  if  they  had 
known  how  to  spell,  must  have  written 
of  him,  but  here  again  we  would  not 
force  the  mistaken  parallel  between  the 
two.  Jane  Austen  was  no  Shakespeare 
in  her  art  or  life,  not  even  a female  one; 
but  a gentle  and  gifted  woman,  making 
shift  through  all  her  changes  of  place  to 
keep  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  in  the 
serenity  and  shelter  of  her  rather  mov- 
able home.  From  Steventon  to  Bath, 
from  Bath  to  Southampton,  from  South- 
hampton to  Chawton,  from  Chawton  to 
Winchester,  the  quiet  story  follows  her 
quiet  steps,  and  brightens  through  every 
shadow  with  the  cheer  of  her  humorous 
fancy,  her  subtle  playfulness,  her  help- 
fulness, her  kind  conscience,  her  tender 
affection.  Never  was  a fine  and  beau- 
tiful nature  less  conscious  of  itself,  never 
a life  more  given  to  others.  Probably 
it  was  not  the  sacrifice  it  seems  to  the 
world  outside,  for  she  was  one  of  those 
who  do  not  find  self-devotion  a sacrifice. 
After  all,  she  did  what  she  wished,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  she  did  not  per- 
fectly fulfil  the  design  of  her  being.  She 
was,  perhaps,  meant  to  do  nothing  more 
in  literature  than  write  those  few  won- 
derful books  of  hers,  and  it  was  probably 
one  of  her  highest  pleasures  to  write  in 
the  midst  of  household  cares  and  family 
claims,  in  the  very  presence  of  those  she 
loved  best,  loved  even  better  than  her 
work.  It  is  a comfort  and  a joy  to  find 
nothing  of  the  pose  of  genius  in  her  quiet 
attitude  toward  every  day-duties,  or  the 
pretense  of  being 

“ . . . too  wise  and  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food.” 

We  might  wish  her  now  to  have  had 
a niece  or  a nephew  or  two  less,  if  we 
might  so  have  had  a book  or  two  more 
from  her,  but  she  never  could  have 
wished  that,  and  our  sympathy  does  not 
become  a pang  till  these  last  days  of  hers 
at  Winchester. 

It  had  long  been  the  purpose  of  cer- 
tain Americans  to  keep  this  pang  for  a 
visit  to  the  place  where  she  rests  from 
her  work  and  care,  and  for  ever  leaves 
her  art  to  live  on  for  her;  and  in  the 
summer  just  past  they  found  themselves 
chosen  for  the  pilgrimage  by  one  of  those 
English  Sundays  whiA  know  how  to 
seem  the  sweetest  in  the  world.  The  run 
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down  to  Winchester  from  London  was 
through  those  green  pastures  and  past 
those  still  waters  of  England  which  look 
Biblical  beyond  all  others.  The  hedges 
that  met  and  followed  the  train  and  fled 
back  and  forth  as  things  do  which  one’s 
train  passes,  grew  at  intervals  into  tall, 
wide  blotches  of  trees;  the  wheat  was 
beginning  to  let  hang  its  heavy  yellow 
heads;  the  rye  shimmered  in  waves  of 
glassy  green;  poppies  burned  among  the 
stems,  and  by  village  palings  the  holly- 
hocks glowed,  and  everywhere  the  little 
dooryards  blazed  with  red  blossoms  and 
blue.  The  landscape  had  made  itself  of 
a Sabbath  neatness  in  everything  be- 
tween the  earth  and  sky;  and  the  pil- 
grims could  see  from  their  car-windows 
the  birds  singing  if  they  could  not  hear 
them.  These  unheard  melodies  attuned 
the  spirit  to  the  right  mood  for  their 
errand,  and  it  was  with  a jar  of  discord 
that  the  piety  of  the  day  broke  upon  its 
religious  sweetness.  At  the  station  the 
pilgrims  confidently,  but  they  hoped 
not  too  audaciously,  asked  for  the  omni- 
bus of  the  hotel  where  they  meant  to 
lunch,  and  were  told  that  no  public 
vehicles  met  Sunday  trains,  and  they 
must  walk  if  they  wished  to  go  to  that 
hotel  or  any  other  in  Winchester. 

This  might  not  have  seemed  the  hard- 
ship it  really  was  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  sight  of  a private  touring-car  at  the 
door  of  the  station  waiting  in  a Sabbath- 
breaking sinfulness  which  the  publican 
would  not  indulge  himself  or  his  intend- 
ing visitors  in.  These  with  much  mis- 
giving found  their  way  to  his  hotel,  but 
so  far  from  being  repelled  from  it,  or 
bidden  take  their  famine  elsewhere,  were 
welcomed  to  a luncheon  so  sacrilegious 
as  to  have  at  least  one  hot  dish  in  its 
menu.  The  hot  dish  was  very  fitly  the 
roast  beef  of  the  island,  and  the  luncheon 
generally  was  such  as  to  have  sweetened 
the  mood  of  the  pilgrims  again  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  plum  tart.  Even  as  it 
was,  they  rose  from  their  table  with  hope 
not  wholly  soured  in  them.  They  were 
not  so  vain  as  to  hope  for  anything  like 
a public  fly,  though  private  motors  were 
humming  about  the  hotel  and  through 
the  streets  when  they  took  their  wa y 
on  foot  toward  the  cathedral.  This 
they  felt  sure  would  be  opened  for 
the  service  cathedrals  are  appointed  to, 


and  for  the  reverence  they  wished  to  pay 
to  that  gentle  memory  which  made  the 
Winchester  Cathedral  sacredest  to  them. 
They  found  it,  easily  enough,  in  the 
grassy  and  shady  close  such  as  sequesters 
most  cathedrals,  but  with  a peculiar 
quiet  and  a charm  in  the  houses  and  the 
gardens  which  seemed  a quality  of  its 
own.  The  cathedral  itself,  though,  they 
decided  had  no  great  beauty,  but  a hard 
air  as  from  too  comprehensive  restora- 
tion. Some  kodaking  bicyclers  hung 
about  the  door  and  tried  its  hasp,  more 
vainly  than  the  pilgrims  could  believe 
till  they  tried  it  themselves.  Word  began 
to  come  that  it  would  not  be  open  till 
three,  and  then  an  austere  man  in  the 
nature  of  a verger  appeared  detachedly, 
and  made  known  that  when  it  should  be 
open  no  unworshiping  person  would  be 
allowed  to  do  more  than  walk  straight 
in  and  straight  out  again,  looking  neither 
to  the  rifjht  nor  to  the  left  on  the  monu- 
ments. The  pilgrims  heard  this  with  a 
closing  of  the  heart,  but  with  a firm 
resolve  to  test  its  truth.  They  walked 
about  and  around  the  close  and  came 
into  it  again  through  some  poor  streets 
and  alleys,  and  made  what  they  could 
of  some  Norman  arches  lingering  from 
the  vanished  ruin  of  a cloister.  Certain 
of  them  went  in  search  of  the  Itchen, 
thinking  that  its  shores  might  somewhere 
harbor  a tea-house  where  they  could 
later  go  for  tea,  but  they  found  the 
river  of  no  such  promise,  much  less  per- 
formance. Hard  by  a walk  planted 
with  plane-trees  and  kindly  fitted  with 
benches  where  the  heat  of  the  afternoon 
might  be  better  borne,  they  all  came 
upon  the  stream  murmuring  under  a cul- 
vert, and  looking  very  cool  and  pleasant 
witn  its  swift  green  current.  A Roman 
ruin  near  was  locked  as  fast  as  the 
cathedral  against  them,  and  walled  in 
so  high  that  not  even  by  standing 
on  the  back  of  a bench  could  they 
see  it. 

The  day  was  so  disappointing  that 
with  the  utmost  effort  of  fancy  they 
could  not  fill  the  streets  of  Winchester 
with  any  pageant  of  the  past  when 
Briton  and  Roman  and  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man storied  the  place,  and  sovereigns  of 
differing  date  kinged  and  queened  it 
there,  or  when  the  dull  little  county 
town  rivaled  London  in  commerce  and 
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industry.  Only  the  whirring  and  honk- 
ing motors  disturbed  the  Sabbath- 
silenced  roadways,  while  the  lower  classes 
in  their  Sunday  finery  clumped  and 
clicked  over  the  pavements.  There  were, 
indeed,  older  and  younger  scholars  from 
the  ancient  schools  of  Winchester  to  lend 
her  a more  acceptable  effect  by  their 
caps  and  Eton  jackets;  the  courts  of  the 
schools  stood  open,  and  the  pilgrims 
might  look  in,  and  imagine  them  the 
same  as  Jane  Austen  saw  them  when 
some  day  she  came  to  town  from  Chaw- 
ton,  to  shop  or  pay  an  infrequent  visit. 
But  they  could  not  haunt  the  streets 
with  her  as  they  would  have  liked,  lack- 
ing still  the  sight  of  -the  place  where 
her  feet  rested  from  all  coming  and 
going. 

They  went  back  again  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  were  again  disheartened  by  the 
report  that  it  would  be  kept  shut  against 
their  sort  of  worship.  But  there  was  a 
kind  cripple  near  the  door,  holding  a 
little  girl  by  the  hand,  who  was  of  a 
different  mind,  and  who  bade  them  be- 
lieve that  they  certainly  would  be  let 
in;  and  they  followed  him  round  to  a 
side  entrance,  where  presently  quiet  folk, 
young  and  old,  with  prayer-books  in 
their  hands,  began  softly  to  arrive,  and 
to  exhale  a Sabbath  scent  from  the 
clothes  put  by  on  all  week-days.  It 
appeared  that  the  kind  cripple  was  right; 
they  who  had  come  to  revere  were  al- 
lowed as  hospitably  in  as  those  who  had 
come  to  pray,  and  our  pilgrims  were  in 
no  wise  hindered  from  finding  the  shrine 
of  their  devotion  opposite  the  chantry 
which  William  of  Wykeham  designed 
for  himself.  They  were  also  free  to  look 
at  the  other  monuments  while  a sweetly 
solemn  chanting  and  intoning  went  on 
in  a far  comer  of  the  fane;  but  they  did 
not  see  even  the  painted  chests  which 
hold  the  bones  of  such  kings  as  Ethel- 
wolf,  Egbert,  Canute,  and  William  Ru- 
fus, pathetically  unable  to  know  them- 
selves apart,  after  a lapse  of  so  much 
time. 

Perhaps  the  pilgrims  were  not  just  to 
the  other  claims  of  the  cathedral  on 
an  enlightened  transatlantic  interest,  in 
their  supreme  affection  for  the  memory 
of  her  wno  reposed  at  their  feet  and  was 
assured  to  them  by  the  inscription  in  the 


wall.  She  was  more  to  them  than  all 
kings  and  princes,  saints  and  prelates, 
though  she  would  have  been  prompt,  no 
doubt,  to  rebuke  their  preference.  As 
it  was,  keeping  it  tacitly  from  her,  they 
seemed  aware  of  a sympathetic  irony 
or  ironical  sympathy  in  the  haunting 
presence  which  quietly  smiled  at  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  of  their 
arrival;  and  feeling  this,  they  would  not 
have  had  it  different.  It  was  richly 
enough  to  have  her  imagining  what  they 
had  gone  through,  and  phrasing  it  with 
her  matchless  demureness.  Their  little 
moment  with  her  was  all  they  could  have 
wished,  and  they  could  not  have  wished 
Winchester,  or  its  cathedral,  or  its  fast- 
locked  mins,  and  hot,  dull  streets  other 
than  they  had  found,  or  failed  to  find 
them.  They  hurried  from  the  haunting 
presence  lest  the  verger  should  come 
and  bid  them  not  linger,  leaving  no  signs 
of  defeat  behind  but  subtly  followed  by 
its  smiling  intelligence. 

In  the  persistent  default  of  public  con- 
veyances, they  asked  and  found  their 
way  to  the  station  on  foot — a long  way — 
and  then  in  their  places  in  the  belated 
train  they  resumed  the  argument  of 
their  wonder  and  gladness  at  that  im- 
mortality which  they  had  been  sensible 
of  even  in  the  place  where  all  that  was 
mortal  of  their  beloved  author’s  life  re- 
mained. Why  was  she  so  persistently,  so 
increasingly,  so,  next  after  Shakespeare, 
Shakespeareanly  alive?  One  held,  and 
the  others  more  and  more  conceded,  the 
point  that  it  was  because  as  the  world 
civilized  and  enlightened  to  her  level, 
so  far  above  the  average  of  her  own 
time,  the  world  must  hold  her  jn  ever- 
widening  appreciation  and  affection. 
With  every  succeeding  generation  she 
must  be  more  read,  and  with  her  to  be 
more  read  was  to  be  more  loved,  so  that 
at  last  all  her  readers  must  be  as  elect 
as  her  editors  and  biographers.  Of  this 
select  companionship  the  pilgrims  dis- 
tinctly felt  themselves,  as  they  whirred 
on  up  to  London  in  the  soft  early  eve- 
ning light,  and  looked  out  on  the  reversal 
of  the  morning  landscape  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  first-class  carriage  where 
they  had  been  forced  to  take  places  in 
default  of  those  third-class  seats  which 
their  tickets  entitled  them  to. 
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MANY  of  us  are  hopefully  looking  The  editor  of  a magazine  that  is  ospt> 
forward  to  an  era,  or  even  a lone  dally  devoted  to  creative  literature,  "is 
vista  of  eras,  in  literature  which  on  the  lookout  for  any  trace  of  this 
tor  great  individual  examples  shall  equal  generic  quality,  though  he  is  supposed 
or  surpass  those  which  we  account  most  to  be  forearmed  against  it  and  ready  to 
brilliant  in  the  past,  and  to  'which  we  suppress  it  on  sight;  he  eagerly  we  I- 
point  with  pride,  as  justifying  OUf  es-  000105  a glealn  of  it  in  its  native  naked- 
timate  of  human  possibilities,  and  with  ness' or  disguised  by  begj|3rly  ragsy  it 
shame,  according  to  our estimate  of  our  is  a vital  part,  of  such  genius  as  he  hinv- 
present  infirmities.  ^ self  has  to  detect  it  and  respond  to  it 

;Sduf  expectation  is  indefinite,  Gen-  But  unless  genius  has  on  the  fitting  gar- 
erally,  or  at  least  reasonably,  it  can  only  went  it  does  not  make  for  him  the 
be  the  hope  that  genius  wilt  emerge  as  longed-for  festival*  nor  will  it  for  his 
freshly  and  as  abundantly  in  the  future  readers,  though  their  expectation  is  usu- 
as  in  the  past.  We  editors,  who  sit  ally  quite  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
down  to  our  daily  feast  of  manuscripts,  previous  exhibits. 

are  eagerly  waiting  for  it  to  become  a The  native  quality  of  genius  in  the 
festival,  and  a single  writer  of  eminent  simplest  investment  has  a rare  charm, 
genius  in  poetry  or  fiction,  greeting  us,  For,  common  as  this  quality  is,  the 
would  make  it  seem  like  that.  We  ate  heaveniiness  of  childhood,  the  grace  of 
not  looking  for  another  Shakespeare  or  unspoiled  natures,  the  wild  honey  of  our 
another  Dickens,  but  for  some  creator  life,  it  seldom  lives  and  moves  in  wn. 

just  as  surprising.  There  are  no  repeti-  setous  literary  expression  save  as;  it  crop* 

tions  in  this  evolution.  The  very  ap-  out  unawares.  Language  was  full  of  it 
pearance  of  a repetition  is  a sign  cither  before  it  became  literature  ot  was  ae> 
of  deliberate  imitation  or  of  that  uncon-  quainted  with  grammar.  The  purpose 
s r.'?us  assimilation  which  we  pardon  and  of  creative  art*  at  otic  with  nature,  is  to 
may  even  commend  in  the  young  no-  express  in  concrete  embodiment  this 
vitiate.  quality  native  to  life;  to  emphasize  it 

There  is  genius  enough  in  the  hutnaD  ;;:%  elimination  so  that  it  shall  be  seen 
w orld,  and  as  much  of  it  at  one  time  as  and  felt  in  its  true  nature;  to  portray  it 

another,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  essence;  in  character,  in  action,  or  in  passion, 

it  is  as  common  as  the  light  and  air,  as  Thus  art  has  an  evolution  corresponding 
seeing  and  breathing,  as  elemental  pas-  to  life,  its  investment ' becoming-.:  eva- 
sion and  appetite,  like  all  that  is  most  more  complex.  The  artist  has  the  vis- 
essential,  it  seems  negligible.  It  is  ion  and  feeling  of  life  only  by  growing 
spontaneous,  and  spontaneities  escape  into  it,  and  thus  only  can  give  it  a natm  a! 
the  appreciation  we  give  to  accomplish-  investment.  The  poet  does  not  put  on 
meats,  The  man  who  can  lift  a ton  his  singing-robes,  nor  the  novelist  those 
excites  admiration,  while  that  .-wonder-,  manners  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  ex- 
ful  organism,  the  human  body,  is  takt'ni  pression  which  are  his  style;  the  rat- 
as a mattes of  course,  as  are  all  the  gib-  merit  is  intimate,  but  enriched  by  the 
quisitely  shaped  living  things  that  spring  life  lie  has  grown  into,  so  that,  save  as  it 
up  about  us  without  effort.  Genius  is  is  colored  by  temperament,  it  is  not 
the  very  essence  and  potence  of  cryatmn  separately  individual,  but  a product-  of 
— not  only  of  all  becoming,  but  of  the  the  individualism  created  by  the  world 
informing  intelligence,  of  native  reason  and  society  which  have  engaged  his 
and  sympathy,  the  ground  of  harmony  sympathetic  curiosity  and  interest, 
and  harmonious  correspondence.  The  young  writer  of  fiction,  before  he 
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has  a developed  sensibility,  is  likely  to 
work  from  the  outside,  handling  his 
material  as  one  does  in  the  fabrication 
of  a structure,  and  in  order  to  give  his 
composition  distinction  he  must  sub- 
stitute originality  of  invention  for  crea- 
tive imagination.  If  he  is  clever  he 
may  fry  to  make  up  for  lack  of  sym- 
pathy by  smartness  and  agility  of  dic- 
tion. He  aims  at  effective  accomplish- 
ment. His  invention  may  be  novel  and 
impressive,  serving  for  entertainment, 
and  it  may  succeed;  his  efforts  may  in- 
deed deserve  success,  as  ministering  to 
the  general  enjoyment.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  fiction  that  gets  published 
or  wins  large  applause  may  nave  less 
piquancy  of  appeal.  Not  all,  nor  nearly 
all  the  stories  in  our  first-class  mag- 
azines belong  to  creative  literature, 
though  meeting  the  indispensable  con- 
dition that  in  some  new  fashion  they 
shall  be  interesting. 

But  pure  genius,  plastic  and  formless, 
will  not  relieve  literature  from  medioc- 
rity, though  with  the  simplest  invest- 
ment it  will  give  poem  or  story  unusual 
charm.  It  is  the  touch  of  nature. 
Some  writers  have  begun  that  way,  so 
little  courting  success  that  they  have 
been  surprised  by  it.  What  they  did 
seemed  to  them  common  rather  than 
uncommon,  and  so  it  was,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
monness as  implying  the  sympathy 
which  makes  community.  Common- 
ness is  the  heritage  of  genius,  though  so 
few  writers  partake  of  and  realize  this 
heritage,  trying  so  hard  to  do  the  un- 
common thing.  Therefore  it  is  that 
those  to  whom  we  justly  attribute  the 
quality  of  genius  do  what  seems  to  us 
tne  ujiusual  thing  by  keeping  to  life’s 
common  currents.  William  Blake  was 
a singular  example  of  this  course  of 
genius  as  a vision  begotten  of  sym- 
pathy— a genetic  knowledge,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  acquired  information, 
illustrating  also  the  faculty  of  genius  in 
its  spontaneity  as  a power  shaping  its 
own  investment. 

The  writer  of  fiction  who  begins  in  sim- 
ple fashion  to  embody  the  impressions 
of  life  made  on  a quickly  sympathetic 
sensibility,  having  nad  no  preparatory 
discipline  of  literary  exercises,  is  so 
near  to  that  pure  plasticity  in  which  art 


has  its  origin  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
the  editor  who  accepts — for  this  kind 
usually  has  its  first  appearance  in  maga- 
zines— or  to  the  reading  world,  a coming 
rotagonist  in  the  arena,  or  one  likely  to 
e reckoned  among  the  “great  masters.” 
The  spontaneous  creation  is  wonderful, 
but  not  important — not  even  grown  up, 
it  has  so  soft  and  pliant  a structure, 
with  no  round-up  of  style  or  plot.  It 
runs  on  and  on,  like  the  unstudied  sen- 
tences in  Mary  Wilkins’s  early  stories: 
and  but  for  such  rhythmic  fluency  and 
such  dramatic  representativeness  as 
characterize  children’s  games,  along 
with  the  naive  play  of  fancy,  we  should 
not  suspect  it  of  art.  It  surprises  us  as 
flowers  do  springing  up  among  the  crops 
that  are  tributary  to  the  visible  wealth 
of  nations.  For  the  moment  of  its 
spontaneity  it  has  the  charm  that  child- 
hood has  for  us,  and,  like  childhood,  it  is 
at  once  fresh  and  mysteriously  antique, 
a glimpse  of  eternity.  A number  of  a 
magazine  made  up  of  such  creations 
would  be  rare  indeed,  since  the  whole 
world  could  not  minister  to  its  com- 
pletion; but,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
editor  would  find  himself  presiding  at 
a kind  of  children’s  festival  rather  than 
at  that  great  festival  of  his  dreams, 
where  should  sit  poets,  novelists,  and 
sages  outranking  all  past  exemplars. 

The  kind  of  beginning  story-writer 
we  have  been  describing,  untrained,  un- 
influenced by  books,  directly  embodying 
the  impressions  made  upon  a plastic 
sensibility,  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to 
have  emerged  in  the  absolute  purity  of 
the  type.  Mary  Wilkins  came  nearer 
to  the  realization  of  it  than  any  writer 
known  to  us.  William  Blake,  in  his 
poetry,  affords  the  best  example  of  the 
type  preserved  in  a writer’s  maturity, 
unless  we  except  Coleridge’s  “Ancient 
Mariner,”  as  we  must  if  instancing  a 
single  creation.  Notable  instances  of 
precosity  are  hardly  ever  pertinent  to 
the  type. 

Usually,  as  we  have  said,  a writer’s 
first  attempts  show  more  of  conscious 
effort  than  of  his  genius.  This  may  be 
the  case  when  genius  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  determine  the  career.  Genius 
waits  upon  effort,  waits  often  for  a 
structure  which  it  may  occupy  and 
transform  to  its  finer  uses,  reaping  where 
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it  has  not  sown.  It  delights  in  exer- 
cises not  native  to  it,  exhausts  talent, 
fancy,  ingenuity,  and  invention,  and 
makes  artifice  tributary  to  art.  Of  the 
very  essence  of  childhood  at  its  plastic 
source,  it  leaps  toward  adolescence  and 
virility.  Itself  bound  up  with  the  won- 
der of  life,  it  covets  for  its  investment 
the  phenomenal  strangeness  of  romance. 

Our  hope  of  a vital  literature  is 
grounded  upon  genius  as  pre-eminently 
social — a communal  heritage.  It  has 
hereditary  distinction — else  race  would 
not  count  for  so  much — inexplicable 
distinctions  also  in  diverse  strains  of 
specialization,  but  in  no  way  associated 
with  privilege,  class,  or  circumstance. 
While  it  is  corrupted  by  private  ambi- 
tion or  spoiled  by  masterfulness,  it, 
by  virtue  of  its  sympathy,  naturally 
tends  to  mastery  and  leadership,  as  ser- 
vice demanded  of  its  eminence — life  ris- 
ing to  the  height  from  which  it  may  most 
beneficently  fall.  Individual  genius  is 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  race,  sym- 
pathetically blending  with  all  the  cur- 
rents of  contemporary  life,  and  accepting 
its  ideals. 

A study  of  past  examples  of  creative 
literature  shows  that  while  genius  is 
essential  to  art,  none  of  these  examples 
would  have  attained  eminence  in  its  own 
time,  or  have  survived  for  our  admira- 
tion, by  virtue  of  genius  alone.  The 
pure  gold  has  in  this  mint  been  very 
much  adulterated  by  mixture  with  baser 
metal,  and  it  is  this  adulteration  which 
gave  ancient  art  the  structural  excel- 
lence and  objective  impressiveness  which 
have  preserved  it  to  us,  conveying, 
through  an  investment  not  wholly  the 
product  of  creative  imagination  and 
alien  to  our  thought  and  sympathies, 
the  beauty  of  form  which  is  bom  of 
pure  genius  and  has  an  everlasting  ap- 
peal. 

The  demand  upon  genius  changes  its 
character  with  the  transformation  of 
our  ideals  and  especially  with  such  a 
transformation  of  human  sensibility, 
from  the  central  principle  of  sympathy, 
as  has  occurred  since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  radically  modifying 
our  appreciation  of  the  past  and  our 
expectation  of  the  future.  Our  interest 
in  past  art  and  literature  has  come  to 


depend  more  upon  what  we  have  in 
common  with  the  past,  so  that  our  criti- 
cism has  become  sympathetically  in- 
terpretative rather  than  formal  and 
scholastic,  selective  of  that  in  the  life 
of  the  past  which  has  duration  and 
penetration  into  the  living  present.  We 
appreciate  the  heroic  impulse,  Homeric, 
medieval,  and  Elizabethan,  but  as 
turned  from  its  aims  in  the  past  toward 
those  which  appeal  to  our  modem  hu- 
manism. The  tendency  is  toward  a 
literature  creative  in  its  whole  texture, 
or,  as  we  phrase  it,  a creative  realism, 
following  the  lines  of  a life  felt  as  well  as 
imagined  rather  than  those  of  invention 
or  romantic  fancy,  yet  not  infantile  in 
its  plasticity,  but  structural  to  the  full 
stature  of  virile  and  buoyant  humanity. 
This  new  path  may  lead  to  no  Aeschy- 
lean or  Shakesperian  heights,  and  so  our 
coming  literature  may  be  deemed  medi- 
ocre for  lack  of  towering  eminences,  but 
it  will  not  be  pulseless,  nor  void  of  the 
mighty  reactions  which  make  for  sur- 
prising renewals. 

Genius  entering  and  fully  occupying 
its  heritage  of  commonness,  becoming 
the  leaven  of  the  humanity  it  illumi- 
nates and  this  a principle  of  social  evolu- 
tion, gains  more  than  it  surrenders,  and 
its  increase  is  in  the  terms  of  living  wis- 
dom and  power.  Novelists  like  George 
Eliot,  Hardy,  Meredith,  Howells,  and 
James,  wonderful  as  their  culture  of  this 
field  has  been,  have  only  begun  to  realize 
its  possibilities.  Among  the  later  writ- 
ers of  fiction,  none  has  more  closely, 
more  sympathetically  and  with  clearer 
intuition  followed  the  lines  of  life  than 
Mrs.  Deland  has  in  her  recent  novels. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  fear  that 
when  men  cease  to  fight  one  another 
they  will  find  no  other  test  of  courage 
and  virility,  or  that  there  can  be  no 
nobler  heroism  to  displace  the  vanishing 
heroisms  of  the  past,  or  that  higher  hu- 
man ideals  must  connote  a decadence  of 
literature.  The  literature  we  are  ex- 
pecting, as  the  result  of  tendencies  al- 
ready manifest,  will  not  sink  into  vague 
subjectivity,  but  more  eagerly  and  pas- 
sionately than  any  previous  literature 
will,  for  its  investment,  seize  upon  the 
whole  world  open  to  an  ever-broadening 
consciousness  and  experience. 
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A Spasm  of  Economy 

TT  FREDERICK  M-  SMITH 


MISS  .8 ETTY  MAIL A^mikUng 

as  the  Novrnl her  jHfonfo]£?/aip*od  in 
front  of  thfe  long,  thtm -paneled  mirror 
trying  on  a.  win rer  ha r,  while  1 lounged 
in  a cane  chair  fiddling  with  inV  stick.  M;o 
dome  Floret  re,  a comely  miltinerythy  tighr- 
nesiA  of  vdiose  black  gown  drew  prompt 
attention  i&  .her.  bt^dily  presence,  >rond  in 
polite  toferaiiee  holding  asecond  bat*. 

The  one  on  Misv  Mallard *s  head  was 
brown,  shaped  like  a shallovy.  inverted  hovvL 
had  -eo.il  uf  hnovn  velvet  found  the  efoven, 
and  at  flu*  side  one  little  bunch  of  orange- 
hricil  coses  held  in  fibres  by  a silver  orn*v 
merit.  The  one  m Madame  Pincette  s hand 
was  'smaller  a&d  s&iplkjy  ’if  was  all  of  black 
save  for  the  brim^  white  odg<r  and  <*  smgte 
white  gulfs  wing  poised  at  the  side  It  was 
riot  obtrusive*  but  it  ;,:•" 

*'  Which  do  you  like,  1 1 e< > rge?  y a s kediJetty $ 
“The  other  one.'" and  . I indicated  the  crea- 
tion in  - M9&1  rrie  .Flqrettfc  >.  fotfidf,.-. 


*T  like  it  best  hurt I simply  cahT 

pay  thirty  .dfitforsTur  a hat  now,  rids  one.  is 
only  fifteen,  and  T*t  got  fo  b^fcdfiomicail  ^ 
“ItT  poor  economy  to  buy  something  you 
don't  want  iust  because  it\*  cheaper  than 
something’  you  do  want,''  1 ; remark e dL 
“ But  fins  ope  lo<4;:-.  very  well  on  me/* 
"You  could  routh'fbt  a 
;>md  i.  , • ^ ..'  e y ; < / ; - -:\  T ' 

Tlfffe^ycs  had  a mofileptsfcfygte^ 
rJ 3 tion,  Tu  t her  Otily;  answer  was  a sniff.  Any 
other  tcrofc  was  precluded  by  the  filet  that 
slie  was  changing  hats  :and;  her  mouth  was 
doing  duty  as  a pirv  judder. 

“That  is  mfifh  th£  must  beaming/’  diS 
elated  Madame, 

“ Natinaliy^  thirty  dollars*” 

retorted  her  Customer.  M Bur  thebe*  not 
enough  difference  in  looks  to  makt  thealiffer- 
ence  ih  ptieeT 

’■*■  The  black  fine  is  imported*-’  submitted 
the  milliner. 


.'{  iOACV.lth  ■yW-tiRVMh'W  UTMaWU?  ItASOS 


'•  Thh  ntKiK  os::,1'  AM. 
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“I  can’t  afford  foreign  luxuries,”  sighed 
Betty. 

“If  you  were  poor,”  I observed,  “it  would 
be  different.  But  you’re  not.  You’re  the 
spoiled  daughter  of  a well-to-do  banker  and 
you’re  merely  having  a momentary  spasm  of 
economy.” 

“ It  isn’t  a spasm.  I’ve  already  drawn  half 
my  next  month’s  allowance;  and,  besides, 
it’s  Thanksgiving  and  I must  have  some 
money  for  charities.” 

She  threw  this  over  her  shoulder  at  me  as 
she  was  tilting  her  head  at  strange  angles  to 
give  herself  a better  view  of  the  hat.  With 
reluctance,  but  decision,  she  finally  removed 
it  and  again  assumed  the  brown  one  with 
the  roses. 

“I  rather  like  this,”  said  she. 

“ But  you  want  the  other,”  said  I. 

“And  I can’t  afford  it.  Think  how  much 
one  can  do  with  fifteen  dollars.  There  are 
lots  of  poor  people  who  need  things  at  this 
time  of  year.” 

“The  poor  have  far  too  much  attention  at 
these  times,”  I declared.  “What  we  need  is 
a philanthropist  who  will  give  to  persons  of 
modest  means  the  things  of  beauty  which 
their  souls  crave.  Is  not  life  more  than 
meat?” 

“Well,  meat  comes  first,”  decided  Betty. 
“ I’d  like  this.”  And  here  she  tried  on  for  the 
third  time  the  black  affair.  “But” — and 
here  she  put  it  off  again  as  if  she  were  repel- 
ling Satan — “but  1 simply  can’t  afford  it. 
I’ll  take  the  other.” 

Again  Madame  Florette  adjusted  the 
brown  on  Miss  Mallard’s  head,  the  latter 
using  her  hat-pins  with  a vigor  that  meant 
no  retreat. 

“I’ll  wear  it,”  she  announced.  And  1 saw 
in  her  decision  a fear  that  if  she  didn’t  make 
the  bargain  inevitable  she  might  yet  change 
her  mind. 

Madame  Florette  permitted  herself  a 
French  lift  of  the  shoulders  which  signified 
an  unenthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  sale. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  the  shrug  was  not  very 
French,  as  the  lady  is  Irish  by  parentage, 
Gallic  merely  by  profession. 

Betty  paid  cash,  it  being  one  of  her  rules 
never  to  have  things  charged,  and  we  de- 
parted. In  her  defense  I must  explain  that 
she  had  returned  from  the  South  but  two 
days  before;  which  accounts  for  her  late  pur- 
chase of  so  important  a thing  as  a winter  hat. 

As  we  emerged  into  the  street  she  smiled 
righteously.  “Now  I can  do  lots  of  things. 
First  we’ll  go  down  to  Hunt’s  and  I’ll  send 
a basket  of  groceries  to  Sarah,  the  old  colored 
woman  who  washes  for  us.” 

There  was  a cheery  atmosphere  outside — 
a still  and  snappy  cold,  slippery  sidewalks 
crowded  with  intent  and  careful  shoppers, 


appetizingly  decorated  window’s,  a sound  of 
creaking  wheels. 

“I’ll  nave  a turkey,”  Betty  decided  when 
we  arrived  at  the  grocery. 

“But  turkeys  are  twenty-eight  cents  a 
pound,”  I warned.  “A  duck  or  a chicken 
will  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  Sarah.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  economize  now.  And  it 
looks  so  stingy  to  send  a chicken  when  at 
Thanksgiving  everybody  wants  turkey.” 

Of  course  she  had  her  own  way,  and  a basket 
of  groceries,  including  a small  turkey,  celery, 
cranberries,  hominy,  and  flour  was  sent  to 
Sarah.  The  bill  was  four  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents.  We  left  the  grocery  with  the  glow 
of  philanthropists. 

On  the  corner  stood  a Salvation  Army  lass 
collecting  funds  for  the  big  dinner.  Betty 
had  out  her  purse  in  an  instant.  “ It’s  a good 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  these  horrid  silver 
dollars,”  said  she,  dropping  two  into  her 
hand. 

“Poor  thing!”  she  added,  as  we  proceeded. 
“Fancy  having  to  wear  a hat  like  that!” 

“ Pretty  is  as  pretty  does,”  I reminded  her. 

“It  can  be  carried  to  an  extreme,”  said 
she,  pausing  in  front  of  a jeweler’s  window 
to  gaze  at  her  new  hat  in  the  great  mirror 
that  backed  the  display. 

As  we  turned  away  a limousine  swept  up 
to  the  curb,  the  door  opened,  a splendidly 
bedecked  head  was  thrust  out,  and  a shrill, 
feminine  voice  called,  “Betty!  oh,  Betty!” 

It  was  young  Mrs.  Phil  Philips. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you!”  she  bubbled.  “I’m 
collecting  money  for  the  Associated  Charities 
feed.  Were  going  to  give  a turkey  dinner 
and  a pair  of  mittens  to  every  poor  child  in 
the  lowrer  town.” 

“Of  course”  said  Betty.  “Pm  glad  to 
help.  Here’s  five.  I hanpen  to  be  flush.” 

“Oh,  then  if  you’re  flush,”  beamed  Mrs. 
Phil — she’s  one  of  those  annoying  women, 
who  leave  their  children  at  home  to  play  god- 
mother to  Tom,  Dick  and  Reginald — “if 
you’re  flush,  maybe  you’d  like  to  put  your 
name  to  this.  We’re  getting  up  a subscrip- 
tion to  send  Dr.  Radway  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  January.  I know  you  belong  to  the  First 
Church,  but  we’re  all  Presbyterians.” 

“Oh,  well,”  agreed  Betty.  “ Put  me  down 
for  two  dollars.  Here,  I’ll  pay  you  now  so 
as  to  get  it  off  my  mind.” 

“I  haven’t  any  change,”  demurred  the 
wily  Mrs.  P.,  holding  on  to  Betty’s  bill. 

“ Never  mind;  five,  then,”  said  Betty,  gaz- 
ing so  fascinatedly  at  Mrs.  Phil’s  hat  that 
she  forgot  business. 

“George?”  coaxed  Mrs.  Philips,  extending 
her  list  to  me. 

“You  don’t  expect  an  Episcopalian  to  con- 
tribute to  the  high  jinks  of  a Presbyterian 
I countered. 
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- Ir^Ve  Afforded  the  other 

Jhat/* %*;>^V  ' './•  ‘ ' * ' \'t  - ' 

■ I ake  ft.  h;i«'k  ftO-A  ,Ujd  get:  tfe  oth^fp  I 
COUDSichd. 

" Mu r (S  t paid  for  thiV  ;.uid  worn  it?  I 
couldn’t  he  so  smalh  O'en- if -she'd  let  me. 
And  I hell  you  I afford  it*.  ItVWWAil 


}y$t  then,  is  if  Tote . 

the. 

rhing^  whom  should  \ t 
me^t  hyt  ' Mciutj  Kn°'v!*' 
tori.  I was  going;  ^ sAv 
that  she  looked  like  a 

fvrfofcess*  hut  that  would 

re  unjust  to  Maud.  She* 
has  the  hardy  northern 
turopeain  variety  of 

princess  left  a very  con- 
siderable distance  in  the 
mu-  She  look  c just  what 
i»fe  d h a o d s*ym  t 
ypjntg  n g v f l 

With  a la  rgc  >iUoivjinc^  a 
t bool  ■£&- 
tiorty  jind  hot  fdough 
hook-foa  roing  to  liave 
visibly  a ffecml  her  Indk:^ 

She  v?  )$- 

ahle  and  ^ gtt?rt  friend 
of  tnvrsv  On  tbfo  rnurn-  *— 

mer"“matk  thT  hand  of". ..  ' 

Kat£r— she  w as  wearing  a 
hat  most  fern  t dully  ami 
yvonatrftilly  made,  tr 
d«d  not  look  iike  tbc  vnycn riort  of 
rather  as  if  it had  dreamed 
made  to  mu m by  Ch^e) . 

M ail  id  to  ?;gt^e.t  Kett.y 

tty  askings  V4  fltiv?  do  you  iifct  my  hat?’ • jfo 
■wpfc  hot  i>ei‘#^nfoy S $$$; child  a&fc'ihg: 

the  app.roA'al  of  the  connoisseur.  for  every- 
body knnvv^  thatn  though  Maud  dresses  wefh 
Betty  us u all  y dresses  better . 

The  latter  res'  pun  d ad  volubly  t B>t  it  wa  i 
lovely;  though  I saw that  it  yo^nr her  A pang 
to  admit  »t-  v ’,  ,.  \ . /’■’*  \’S ' / ’•  v »*... 

*TtV  a Pa nVpattern  hat  th^t  mother  gof 
IttCt ,n'.c£nL^t».Vl I> ^v£te ;; y.«*u.' rt^ljj;K;  bk<?  it ?M 

After  leafing  Maud  wr  Went  into  prmJftrY 
to  get  a hot  chocolate;  and  here  Betty  e#ed 

long  at -herself  in  the  wall  minor. 
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’ \ml  its  wurst  ^ t *11  to  be  dfoigmable. 
If  I have  To  wear  rthj  * hhigv  you  might  It 

/.-  Tput  rriy  hand  out  dt»4  tAUkhvd  the  pink 
of  Iff*  ytfKt*  'i4Cfy  e»  npf  old  .bdyT^vaicl  I. 

‘ ' Inti  hi. 4:  sirTy  -veil  in  u/*  • 

VhVou'tejvisf  trying  to  console  n>v/#  she 


• >;  1 caye  Up.  Itftiv  is$$  no  use  trying,  to 
ple4ft  i woman  trt  that  start  of  mind 

On  1 hanksgis  ing  Uay  1 dined  ac  rhe  pp&| 
lardy  S 3rid  we  did  nut  feayfe  the  house.  On 
rhy  dfiy  following  1 nirntd  up  there  at  rivfec- 
in  \ l)ea  f ter  hi  Von,  for  Bertv  Was  going  ivf.tjr 
foej  tv>  call  <m  m v'  aimt  Janeh 
I ! boggh t she  looked  g ut’eo Tebcn  $be  came 
in  dressed  for  tlie  street;  but  ir  ■*%%$  a ■.  ntiintt^ 
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f4I  thought  you  never 
had  things  charged,’*  I 
ventured*  v?eakly.. 

At  this  she  gleamed 
**$  didn't.  1 went  to 
father  and  made  a clean 
breasiof  then  hole  thing; 
and  it  turned  out  beau- 
tifully, He’d  just  made 
a lot  of  money  on  a Hnsi-' 
svay  $o 

giKidrfojnofed  that  he 
gsve  rne  fifty  dolls r£  in 
addifein  to : rhy  allow- 
ance* and 

in  h*T  Sey^s,  appeared 


Yc>l-  hid  change  - n 


before  { realized  . just  what  had  happened. 
She  was  v/esmng  the  black  liar. 

I gaped.  **  Yon  did  change  it¥*.  : 

She  shoctV  bet  head,  and  stared  straight  at 
me  without  the flick of  ur*  eyelash. 

* TJ  v/nrn  it  three times  and  it  Wsth  full 
of  .botes.  She  wouldn't  ch';<ng>:  it?* 

xt  You  got  both!1'  ' \;.v.  >; 

^ t that  other  thihgv 

tvruid  t.r  • 

MI  thought  it  was  a very  $iood  !>;■«*:.“ 


cm-:  her  fa*  her  and  my  self  si.vcy-eighr  dob 
hits  more  than  it  would  have  if  she  had 
bouiihf  th^haf'l^i^yarfred  in  the  first  place. 


M Yiiibfcrmw-  1 ScSLkT-d  homd  in  it. 

j ust  prvt/fnd) ng  tit  tfiySHf  t ha t I drdf»  t 
ir  wa*  foolish  to  pretend  lo.ng.ct;” 


A Dometak:  Tragedy  , , 

JT  |*  5-aid  that  tht  tribes  $f  ' ;riS 

* . marned  life  Sioiriv times  seem  to  lesser;  ,o< 

seen'  through  the  per^pyeti^'S^- 

y*  >'!  v 

A young  P if S £3 me  to  her  .mot her 
wftfr  a he^rr-bn.ilceu  expression  nor  iong:#g^5 
^hd  threy*  hCr^-if  <>n  tbe  couc:t;»  in  the • nban* 
clonmtdt  i/f  gffef,  ■ ; ' , ■ * ' 

’■WbyV  matt  err; 

anxiously  exchmitd -the  older  vromarv.  "Has 
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Called  Hiame 

A NOTED  ^ejgymaa  whose  pas- 
**  rotate  r$  m a veelhknown  city 
was  spending:  a few  day*  at  thr 
summer  home  of  one  uf  hi*  eon- 
grrgaW  , 


While  seated  oh  the.  piazza  ofcfe 
afternoon  with  his  hostess  her  tittle 
hoy  and  girl  carne  ruanmg  -tv»i-*ntd 
them;  the  former  mtb  a rat,,  held 
at  arrn^-b:tigth  by  thv  tail. 

M Don/t  br  afraidv  mother/'  he 
called,  ’ll  is  quite  dead!  We 
beat  him  and  beat  him  fT>  each  decla- 
ration dfusirated  by  an  im- 

aginary btovV  <m  tht  tat, 
feeling:  a deference  might  ht  due 
tbedergymaA^Wsaid-  in  meayumh 
splemn;  tones  arid  with  uplifted . 
eyes,  ;‘>vYVsv/we  fear  him  and  hear 
him  until  — God—  called  -~h<m  — 
home/1 


A Skeptic 

JUl ARY  had  a link-lamb, 

***  Missouri  was  its  source 
And  ev^|thmg:;tb4t  Mary  said 
The  lamb  would  doubt,  of  course. 

|t  heyer  contradicted  her 
Opcoly.  hut  ahf 
.1  rj  s*v^ry thing  that  Mary  said. 

It  always  answered  "Ba-a-ahr* 


Too  Close  for  Cdncifort 

A GROUT  of  grieving  dej^6si^t>^  < 
n stood  on  the  .$tdew^lk  ‘befiue;/ 
the  closed  doors  of  a fzten tiy  de- 
funct batik.  It  wasnV  a merry 
scene.  One  man  who  had  lost  hu 
all  was  trying  tobrace  up4  cioh^risi 
grandpa  whose  white  woo!  bobbed.  // 
up  and-  down  trtfo  the  folds  >af  a 
bandana, 

'*0on't  cry*  Tnertayl ...he;:;  :£aid/::.//‘ 
'b>i:r^r  tvexf  day, , you  kno*'/'  ///T/i/ 
y*^kiky-mi  f know  it?  hntf  |{uh ! 
huh ! — du>*  bank—  h.oh  f huh  d«  tu 
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C\['RV  n-mtliet'  fcmwy*  <»f  rbv  nut-  when 
0 oft ehi>;5 

o>>  thick  ;uKl  fast  fot  tJie  nervrsb^hmct'  of  a 
fousv.  housewife  / “ * J " K 

Chi  baking-day  ma'mtti*  tumwl  father 
cro^ly  to  little  Elsre 
*fF<ir  merry  ^ sake/  smp  .i^kmg  so  many 
U'/c^’-K.ns,  dtihl/’ 

“vWcfb  ipst.*te|l  mi  this:  Ay  fitch 

is/thy  fiymt  end  of  rhiK  - 


A Time-  for  Etfery^fuig 
f ) \ r I**  *Ur  ||  ?h-  ( 

Tlr^il.tah  J&isUWK  km.[;\ 

prepay.)  tvm.v  m (-!  ?bum  ,<  * ini  Ur  orwvatuuv' 
opv<r<  a f ?vyrw  vuh*:  - Y ?»  K iwv.-.d  Jh  v!.-. 

da:  uts v Km!  , ,-.5nc  -*jo*fv  nrr-.Ai  . <0  ov- 
Viet  >ir  f va *:ru  re  inn-;  and  ;drvv  u his  jwmdi  the 
surge^h  , • /Kv/K'Y  :•' ;';•/••' 

fl  J'*hn£;Oi.iv  you  itujs*  ppt.ftvml  .$$>*><  it  this; 
rust  dunk  of  .flwdecr  W^sdvfugtv^-/ 

.-IV  ys:b>ch„T)ie  U*w.’ 

don’t  \-i»0  V.’dk  p.  ftu;  :>Nv>0  Boofef  Wa'shr 
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Ot eel  by  Moses-'  The  Remfcdy  ^ • .'"!/ 

• between ti  c^ttuw  ^ RAY  had  just  tng^Cvi 

her  of  ;♦  colored  school  * maid  for  her  baby.  One  morning, 

■s  irhonght;.  tb*  *b<fitly  after  the  girK^  ar nv.iiU  ^he  a ppeared 

hah  effect  h.  had  More.  her  nmtr^ss*  and  said:- 

£■  than /ince,  wiTh  the  V Please,  ma'am,  i don't  knowwhar*  the 
tn  disciplined,  matter  v.  itli  the  baby,  but  he  cries  and  cries, 

itetipm  to  what  f savy  J , earr  do  oorinng  to  cpnet  hirr»/4 
her  one  day  during  the  'Mrs . J?ny lost  in  thought  for  a 

r cb>.  nient.  Suddenly  ' she  brightened  up  and 

| *uy if* "attention,  'deed  replied: 

to  H know  wKar  it,  is\  5jyj|rtnfe^  Baby**  hast 

say  ‘ t is  0 admonished  nurse;  wa-f  d voioryd  gifh  Yon  wil!  hnd  the 
t told  you  a thousand  stove  polish  on  t)ve  thud  shelf  of  the  kitchen, 
e cwrect  fortn.  There  dostt.^  :.  -y  . . \ k / 
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-ypungyyr,  was  re- 
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14  lv  iikts  in*  H<m*pty  Dun? pry  with  *he 

v'wie  pointed  grin; 

He  likes  the  great  big  w>n  iirrtm  that 
make#  a'  u a r I \ k * < I < r , ;, 
f;fe  loves  old  Prince, /rtre1 spotty  horse  With 
jrwvKrr ifs  wide  arid  trd, 

Hut  they  liv  upon  the  hearthrug  when  he's 
carried  i m to  bed. 

Before  his  suppttP.H  ready*  alien  .nap  and 
walk  are  doner  - / : 

With  dutnp-oat^  acid  with  choo-choo  'cars  Ire 
' ha^  fhih  he^t  Of  Coo-.  ' .*  ;VcV 

And  ‘ Sandman  tomes 

be  i e./vet  thru?  with  a Mfbi 
But  fie  never  them  .with  bfit>  to  'the 


nice  at  alt  to  .cuddle,  *•  , . and  wr 
alt  is  done  ind  * ;V  * ! 

The  cuddly  kind’s  the  only  kind  t$f  toy 


Uld  r ttre,  the  prown-piusfo  dachshund,  is  a 
'shabby,  tailless  dog; 

A button  eye  is  friendly 

Coftiwng;-*  ' ^ ■ ‘ /■  ■ ‘ • ;>  > 

The  i 'Bunny ^ fosr  ha- : ! Ittift ojgji  ttn*  Teddy 
‘ ' Bear's  ;i  sight;  * 

But  .oh,  they  Ve  just  the  n ic:e$t  toys  to  share 
your  crib  at:  night! 

ItV  drum  and  sword  arid  trumpet  in  yah 
iant  daytime  plays; 

:?&r  garden  pa/h,  the  vqigon  ttdi  the  spade 
for  *eajM^  days;  v;  .■  - 

But  when 

you  .itfc  half  past  mo> 

Thf*v  stlfdv  Mt  the-  comfy*  oris#  that  *leen 

• -C  • r *•'  • 


Lvimi  iff  Muispy-b.y 

/ ■ 

Vox  &fyx[  wh m poty  tvrh  CWfeich  i$n\ 

i-fc-ry  •dTi, 

You’  A\\i £;• ;’*>$<$  a nd  tin  a cc 

ft  ttd  jod.^harp  and  cold. 
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